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“  Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a  kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bjd&an,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” — Diversions  of  Purley. 

“Always  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a  base  man  will  avoid  you.” — William  Blake. 
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AETICLES  AND  REVIEWS. 


ABBEY  CHURCH,  Altenberg,  452 
Abbeys :  St.  Albans,  251 ;  Selby,  9 
Academy,  Royal:  architecture  at,  313, 
337,  354,  373,  413,  430,  448,  465;  pic¬ 
tures,  335,  355  ;  sculpture,  387,  396,  453 
Accounts,  factory,  308 
Adelaide,  sanitary  condition  of,  296 
Aid-Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise,  71 
Algeria,  handbook  to,  289 
Altars  :  Wiesbaden,  212  ;  Xanten,  358 
American  :  architectural  societies,  300 ; 
masonry,  125  ;  railways  of,  203,  412; 
School  at  Athens,  260 
Anteflxie  discovered  near  Rome,  467 
Antiquities  of  Cromer,  166 
Antium,  statue  found  at,  02 
Appeals  against  rates,  160 
Archteology,  Greek,  260,  351,  382,  425 
Architects,  Scottish,  38 
Architects  in  America,  300 
Architect's  duty  of  superintendence,  1,  20 
Architectural :  Association’s  future,  349  ; 
encyclopedia,  French,  14 ;  registration, 


Architecture  :  an  art  or  a  profession  ? 
407  ;  in  Browning's  poetry,  107  ;  Gothic, 
185,  305  ;  modern  brick,  in  Germauy, 
212  ;  at  the  Paris  Salon,  331 ;  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  313,  337,  354,  373,  413, 
430,  448,  465  ;  Scottish,  37 
“  Arktos"  refrigerator,  the,  432 
Armourers'  Co.’s  Exhibition,  373,  397 
Art  and  architecture  in  Browning’s 
poetry,  107 

“Art "  or  “  profession  ’’  ?  407 
Art,  Scottish,  37 
Artists,  lady,  in  Paris,  7 
Artists1  quarrel  in  Paris,  7,  93, 151 
Ashley  House,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  286 
Askham  Hall,  York,  buildings  at,  453 
Assurance  offices  :  Liverpool,  434  ;  Metro¬ 
politan,  368 

Athens  :  the  Erechtheion,  139,  156,  208 
notes  from,  260,  425 
Aumbries,  ancient,  192 
Australia,  sanitation  in,  295 
Ayton-Lee,  the  late  E.C.,  267 

BAKER,  J.  O.,  on  masonry,  125 
Barnsdale  Hill,  Rutland,  417 
Baths,  public  :  design  for,  02;  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  432,  458 
Beale's  Restaurant,  Holloway,  432,  47S 
Bed-rooms,  decoration  for,  341,  358 
Belfry,  St.  Albans,  251 
Bellaggio  estate,  houses  on,  286 
Berlin  :  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  212 ; 
heights  of  buildings  in,  112 ;  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Bridge,  232  ;  the  Lessing 
Theatre,  194;  “Mansions,”  205;  new 
Museum,  283;  pavement  of  Jubilee 
Chapel,  212 

Bishopstoke,  cottages  at,  28 
“  Blackheath,”  Friston,  ornament  at,  323 
Blackie's  Modern  Cyclopedia,  14,  273,  439 
Blackwall  tunnel,  proposed,  190 
Bluebooks,  sanitary,  from  Melbourne,  295 
Books,  pamphlets ,  Ac.,  notices,  reviews, 
and  articles  as  to  : — 

A.  A.  Notes,  31S 

Abel,  W.  .T.,  School  Hygiene,  272 
Almanacks  and  Diaries  for  1890,  14,  24 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  56 
Antike  Dcnkmalcr,  393 
Antiquary,  the,  24 
Art  Journal,  246 
Asclepiad,  the,  308 
Baker,  Ira  O.,  Masonry,  125 
Barter,  S.,  Manual  Training  Diagrams, 
41 

Berliner  PhUologische  Wochenschrift,  5, 
54 

Blackie's  Cyclopedia,  14,  273,  439 
Boys'  Own  Paper,  30S 
Bradshaw's  Guide,  412 
Brydall,  R.,  Art  in  Scotland,  37 
Burney,  Miss  Fanny,  Early  Diary  of,  93 
Cassell's  Magazine,  303 
Cassell’s  Technical  Scales,  274 
Catalogues,  trade,  16,  290,  346,  402,  458 
Church  Monthly,  the,  30S 
Cooley,  T.  M.,  Railways  of  America, 
203,  412 

Creighton,  M.,  History  of  Carlisle,  443 
Cyclopedia,  Blackie's,  14,  273,  439 
Cyclopaedia,  Pocket,  308 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Ac.  (continued) 

Diary  of  Miss  Fanny  Burney,  93 
English  I llustrated  Magazine,  23 
Erganzungsheft  of  German  Archeo¬ 
logical  Institute,  22 ' 

Ferguson,  R.  S.,  History  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  307 

Field  Club,  the,  14 

Garcke,  E.,  and  Fells,  J.  M.,  Factory 
Accounts,  308 
Girl's  Owi i  Paper,  308 
Gray,  J.,  Electrical  Influence  Machines, 
290 

Hoare,  C.,  Mensuration  made  Easy,  14 
Index  to  Parish  Registers,  Gainford,  308 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  :  Trans¬ 
actions,  190,  196,  394 
Insurance  Year-book,  1890,  14 
Jahrbuch  of  German  Archeological  In¬ 
stitute,  22 

Kaye,  A.,  Commerce  of  New  Zealand, 
308 

Kitchin,  G.  W.,  History  of  Winchester, 
443 

L' Architecture,  244 

Lawrie,  A.  D.,  Appeals  against  Rates, 
160 

Laxton's  Builders'  Price-book,  315 
Leisure  Hour,  308 

Lewis,  H.,  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  160 
Lockwood’s  Builders'  Price-book,  315 
London  in  1890,  402 
Luard,  C.  E,,  Stone,  272 
Maps  showing  London  improvement 
and  electric  lighting  sch°mes,  309 
“  Marlborough  "  Pamphlet  Cases.  291 
Matheson,  E.,  Aid-Book  to  Engineering 
Enterprise,  71 

Merriman,  M.,  and  Jacoby,  H.  S.,  Roofs 
and  Bridges,  272 

Mitchell,  C.  F.,  Lessons  in  Workshop 
Practice,  272 

Mittheilungen,  the,  446,  464 
Moore,  C.  H.,  Gothic  Architecture,  1S5, 
305 

Mullins,  E.  R.,  Primer  of  Sculpture,  14 
Murray’s  Handbooks,  217,  289 
Murray's  Magazine,  22 
Nevill,  R  ,  Cottages  in  Surrey,  218 
New  Review,  the,  353 
Noel,  Hon.  E.,  Meteorology,  159 
Oliver,  H.,  and  Airey,  J.,  Handbook  of 
Railway  Stations,  &c.,  308 
Parents'  Review,  the,  129 
Pendleton,  J.,  N  e  wspaper  Reporting,  439 
Photographic  News  Almanac,  308 
Planat,  P.,  Encyclopedic  de  1' Archi¬ 
tecture,  14 

Playfair,  Sir  R.  L.,  Handbooks  to  the 
Mediterranean,  289 
Portfolio,  the,  23,  246 
Post  Office  Guide,  the,  168 
Practical  Iron-founding,  217 
Price-books  for  1890,  315 
Railways  of  America,  203,  412 
Ransome,  J.  8.,  Strikes,  394 
Report  on  Town  Holdings,  3' 4 
Richardson,  B.  W.,  The  Asclepiad,  308 
Robert,  C  ,  Sarcophagus  Reliefs,  189, 3S2 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  : 
Transactions,  402 

Rye,  W.,  History  of  Cromer,  166, 197 
Sargant,  C.  H.,  Urban  Rating,  463 
Saunders,  W. ,  Blackwall  Tunnel,  262 
Schuchardt,  C.,  Schliemann’s  Ausgra- 
bungen  in  Troja,  &c.,  382 
Sears,  J.  E.,  “Architects',  Surveyors', 
and  Engineers’ Compendium,''  382 
Semaine  des  Const ructeurs,  281,  333, 
447,  463 

Shand,  Mason,  &  Co.'s  Fire  Brigade 
Drills,  308 

Shelley  &  Co.’s  Press  Directory,  308 
Smith,  T.  E.,  Inventions  and  how  to 
patent  them,  439 
Spon's  Price-book,  315 
Spooner,  H  J.,  Plane  and  Solid  Geo¬ 
metry,  272 

Stationers'  Company's  Almanac,  24 
Stead,  G.  G.,  Commerce  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  308 

Studniczka,  Dr.,  “  Kyrene,”  411 
Sunday  at  Home,  30a 
Tarn,  E.  W.,  Science  of  Building,  14 
Taylor,  J.  E.,  Theoretical  Mechanics.  159 
Timmins,  S.,  History  of  Warwickshire,  32 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Ac.  (continued):— 
Trade  Catalogues,  16,  290,  346,  402,  45S 
Transactions,  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  190,  196 

Turner,  G.,  “  Picturesque  Wales,”  402 
Urlin,  R.  D.,  Handbook  on  Investments 
in  Houses  and  Land,  382 
Urquhart,  J.  W.,  Electric  Light,  its 
Production  and  Use,  159 
Variorum,  14,  308,  402 
Wernick,  Conrad,  Greek  Vases,  42S 
Year-book  of  Photography,  308 
Bordighera  Museum,  286 
Bouguereau,  M.,  and  M.  Meissonier,  7 
Boys’  secondary  day-schools,  2 
Brackets,  lamp,  286 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  416 
Breakwater  construction,  390,  409,  437 
Bremen,  heights  of  buildings  in,  211 
Brick  buildings,  modern,  in  Germany,  212 
Bridge,  “  Kaiser- Wilhelm,”  Berlin,  232 
Bridges,  statics  of,  272 
Brighouse  stone  quarries,  222,  277 
Bristol,  Knowle  Industrial  Schools,  434 
British  School  at  Athens,  261,  425 
British  and  Foreign  Marine  Assurance 
offices,  Liverpool,  434 
Brixton,  St.  Matthew's  Hall,  28 
Brentano,  the  late  Signor,  38,  57 
Bromley  College,  Kent,  286 
Bronze  doors  for  Cologne  Cathedral,  SO 
Bronze  statue  of  “Victory,”  Brescia,  98 
Browning's  poetry  :  art  and  architecture 
in,  107 

Brydall's  “  Art  in  Scotland,”  37 
Builders'  Price-books,  315,  380,  420,  43S 
Building  :  the  science  of,  14 ;  superin¬ 
tendence  of,  1,  20 

Building  for  the  United  States  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  304 

Building  and  Engineering  Exhibition,  215 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  352 
Building  stones,  oolite,  89 
Buildings  :  brick,  in  North  Germany,  212  ; 

limits  of  height,  112,  211 
Burford  Church,  174 
Burlington  House  Loan  Exhibition,  19 
Byzantine  Churches  of  Greece,  260,  298 

C.ESARS,  Palaces  of  the,  Rome,  137,  152 
Calcar  parish  Church,  173 
Californian  residence,  a,  323 
Cambridge :  illustrations  of,  75,  136 ; 

organ -case,  St.John's  ColL  Chapel,  358 
Campanile  at  Varese,  28 
Canopy  to  font,  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  12 
Capitals  from  Pompeii,  116 
Cardiff,  Ch.  of  St.  Paul,  Grangetown,  62 
Carlisle,  history  of,  443 
Carpentry  workshop  practice,  272 
Carved  deeorations,  Friston,  323 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome,  56,  111 
Cathedrals :  Cologne,  bronze  doors,  80 ; 
Lincoln,  central  tower  and  chapter- 
house,  156  ;  Milan,  and  the  late  Signor 
Brentano,  39 ;  New  York,  proposed, 
166 ;  St.  Albans,  251 
Cement  and  mortar,  125,  196 
Chantry,  Christchurch,  Hants,  434 
Chapels:  Houghton-le-Dale, 323  ;  Jubilee, 
Berlin,  pavement,  212 ;  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  :  organ-case,  358  ; 
St.  Mary  of  Nazareth,  Edgware,  358; 
Weigh  House,  44 
Chapter  House,  Lincoln,  156 
Chancel,  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  12 
Character  of  Gothic  architecture,  185,  305 
Charlottenburg,  Imperial  Mausoleum,  226 
Cheesewright,  F.  H.,  on  breakwater  con¬ 
struction,  390,  409,  437 
Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond-st.,  80 
Christ  Church,  Eimsbiittel,  212 
Christchurch,  Hants  —  the  Salisbury 
Chantry,  434 

Church  House,  design  for,  376 
Churches :  Altenberg,  452 ;  Berlin,  Holy 
Cross,  212;  Burford,  174;  Byzantine, 
in  Greece,  260,  29S;  Holy  Trinity, 
Chelsea,  12  ;  Chiswick,  window  at,  136 ; 
Coventry,  Holy  Trinity,  spire,  268 ; 
Cleve,  173  ;  Cromer,  166 ;  197  ;  Dulwich, 
Presbyterian,  268 ;  Eimsbiittel,  near 
Hamburg,  212 ;  Flensburg,  212  ; 
Folkestone  (R.  C.),  62 ;  Gaddesby, 

St.  Luke’s  :  aisle,  80  ;  Grange- 
town,  St.  Paul's,  Cardiff,  62 ;  Notre 


Dame  de  Fourvi&re,  Lyons,  233 
St.  John's,  Macclesfield,  323  ;  St.  Pierre 
Moissac,  28 ;  Northington,  453 ;  Ran 
moor,  window  at,  251,  269 ;  St.  Saviour's 
Southwark,  340,  3s0 ;  St.  John,  Stan 
stead-Montflchet,  471 ;  Sacred  Heart, 
Wimbledon,  341;  Wrexham,  136,  150; 
Xanten,  Germany,  249,  322,  358 
Churches  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  173, 
249,  322,  358,  416,  452 
Cleve  Church,  173 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  374,  393 
Clubhouse,  Leeds  and  County,  396 
Coal,  discovery  of  in  Kent,  the,  165 
Cold  Ashton  Manor  House  :  gate,  194 
Colleges :  Brasenose,  Oxford,  416 ; 

Bromley,  2S6 ;  Guy's  Hospital,  268 ; 
Veterinary,  Camden  Town,  470 
Cologne :  Cathedral,  bronze  doors,  SO ; 

heights  of  buildings,  211 
Compensation  ior  improvements,  427 
Competition  designs :  Hyfners’  College, 
HuH,  414,  426,  43S,  471;  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  53,  58,  79,  101, 
230,  304,  340,  376,  417,  452,  461,  470 
Composition  of  building  stones,  89 
Conciliation  Clauses,  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  445  ‘ 

Congress  of  French  architects,  467 
Construction  :  American  railways,  203  ; 
breakwaters,  390,  409,  437 ;  masonry, 
125 ;  theatres,  241 
Cottages,  Bishopstoke,  28 
Council  Chamber,  Spring-gardens,  286,  300 
County  roads,  maintenance  of,  72, 187 
Country-house  bedrooms,  341,  358 
Coventry,  Holy  Trinity  spire,  268 
Cromer  :  history,  166,  197  ;  Town-hall,  174 
Cumberland,  history  of,  307 
Cyclopaedia,  Blackie's,  14,  273,  439 

DAMS,  masonry,  127 
Day-schools,  secondary,  2 
Decay  of  stoue,  125 

Decoration  :  for  bed-rooms,  341,  358  :  for 
dining-room,  10 ;  of  Greek  room,  No.  21, 
Gloucester-rd.,  116 
Decorations,  carved,  Friston,  323 
Designs  :  for  Church-House,  Westminster, 
376;  for  a  Greek  room,  116 ;  for  Hymers' 
College,  Hull,  414,  426,  471;  for  New 
York  Cathedral,  156  ;  for  public  baths, 
62 ;  for  a  sundial,  249 ;  for  a  timber 
spire,  194 ;  Tite  Prize,  for  a  stone 
screen  to  a  town  mansion,  116 ;  for 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  53,  58, 
79,  101,  230,  304,  340,  376,  417,  452,  461, 
470 

Despoina,  Temple  of,  Lykosura,  5, 1S9,  351 
Details  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  12 
Development  of :  American  railways,  203  ; 

Gothic  architecture,  1S5,  305 
Dining-room  decoration,  10 
Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalato  :  plan,  156 
Disaster  at  Glasgow,  the,  147, 197 
Discoveries  :  Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  374, 
393  ;  at  Lykosura,  5,  189,  351 ;  at  Mega¬ 
lopolis,  2S2,  425  ;  Wood's,  Ephesus,  267 
Discovery  of  coal  in  Kent,  the,  165 
Discussion  at  the  Institute,  recent,  259 
District  Surveyor,  a,  on  building  legisla¬ 
tion,  351 

Ditcham  Park,  lodge,  26S 
Door-head,  Taunton  Castle,  231 
Doors  for  Cologne  Cathedral,  80 
Doorway,  north,  of  the  Erechtheion,  208 
Drainage  of  Melbourne,  295 
Dresden  :  heights  of  buildings,  211 
Drawing-room,  Greyfriars,  Dunwich,  2S6 
Drawings  of  Cambridge,  75,  136 
Dulwich  Presbyterian  Church,  268 
Dunwich  :  Greyfriars,  2S6,  323 
Diisseldorf,  heights  of  buildings,  211 
Duties  of  superintendence,  1,  20 
Dynamo-electric  machines,  197,  216,  23 
254,  271,  2S8,  306,  326 

EALING,  house  at,  80 
East  Anglia,  wayside  notes  in,  269 
Edgware,  R.C.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  358 
Edinburgh  :  Montrose  monument,  10,  31 
Education  at  the  Architectural  Assoc.,  349 
Eimsbiittel,  Christ  Church,  212 
Electric  :  light,  169  ;  welding,  29 
Electrical  Influence  Machines,  290 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  con¬ 
tinued) 

Electricity  and  magnetism  (see  “Student's 
Column  ”) 

Elgin  Marbles,  the,  64 
Eimliirst,  Rev.  E.,  on  ciunty  roads,  1S7 
Emperor  William,  monument  to,  441  (see 
also  in  “Notes") 

Employers’  Liability  Bill,  the,  308 
Encyclopa’dia,  a  French,  11 
Engineering  :  Aid-Book,  a,  71 ;  workshop 
practice,  272 

Engineering  and  Building  Exhibition,  215 
English  iron-trade  in  1S8D,  8 
English  School  at  Athens,  260 
Ephesus,  Temple  of  Diaua,  267 
Erechtheion,  the,  139,  156,  20S 
Erfurt,  heights  of  buildings,  211 
Examination  and  registration,  259 
Excavations  :  Lykusura,  5,  ISO,  351  ; 

Megalopolis,  2S2,  425  ;  Scliliemunn's,  3S2 
Exhibition  buildings,  Paris,  7,  03,  246 
Exhibitions :  Agricultural  Hall,  215  ; 
Armourers'.  Company's,  373,  397  ;  New 
Gallery,  3i9;  Old  Masters,  10;  Royal 
Military,  451  ;  Tudor,  6,  24,  44,  47 

FACTORY  accounts,  308 
Fall  of  mill  at  Glasgow,  147.  197 
Ferguson's  History  of  Cumberland,  307 
Flagstones,  Yorkshire,  221,277 
Flats,  Berlin,  205 

Flensburg,  St.  Nicholas' Church,  212 
Folkestone,  R.C.  Church,  62 
Font,  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  12 
Foundations  for  masonry,  126 
Fountain,  Market-place,  Mainz,  45 
French  :  Architects'  Congress,  467  ;  enev- 
clopiedia  of  architecture,  14  ;  Gothic,  185 
I'  riston,  “  Blackheath,”  ornament  at,  323 
Fulleylove's  drawings  of  Cambridge,  75, 136 
Furniture,  Greek  room,  Glouceatcr-rd.  116 
Future  of  the  Architectural  Assoc.,  310 

GADDESBY,  St.  Luke's  Church,  80 
Gas-retorts,  inclined,  453 
Gates,  Manor  House,  Cold  Ashton,  194 
Gate-lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  28 
Geology  of  Kent,  the,  165 
icometry,  plane  and  solid,  272 
German  national  monument  question, 
444  (see  also  in  “  Notes”) 

Germany  :  churches  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
173,  249,  822,  358,  416,  452;  limits  of 
heights  to  buildings,  112,  211 ;  North, 
brick  architecture  in,  212 
Glasgow  mill  disaster,  the,  147,  197 
Gothic  architecture,  185,  305 
Grangetown,  Church  of  St.  Paul,  62 
Grave-reliefs,  Greek  382 
Greece,  Byzantine  churches  of,  2G0,  298 
Greek  archicolgy,  260,  351,  382,  425 
Greek  room,  design  for  a,  110 
Greyfriars,  Dunwich,  286,  323 
Ground-rents,  463 
Guy's  Hospital  College,  268 

HALF-TIMBERED  houses,  Warwick,  63 
Halifax  district,  stone  of,  221,  277 
Hall,  St.  Matthew's,  Brixton,  28 
Hamburg,  heights  of  buildings  in,  112 
Hampstead,  house  at,  376 
Handbooks:  Algeria  and  Tunis,  289; 
England  and  Wales,  217 ;  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  289 

Harbour  construction,  390,  409 
Head-Master,  a,  on  school-planning,  2 
Head-quarters  of  Metropolitan  Police,  232 
Heights  of  buildings,  limits  of,  112,  211 
“  Hercules”  street-cleansing  machine,  179 
High  Schools,  planning  of,  2 
Historic  Towns  :  Carlisle,  Winchester,  443 
Histories  :  Cromer,  106,  197  ;  Cumber¬ 
land,  307 ;  Warwickshire,  32 
Hogarth’s  house,  Chiswick,  98 
Holloway-road,  new  premises,  432,  47S 
Holy  Cross  Church,  Berlin,  212 
Hospitals :  Children's,  Great  Orraond- 
street,  80  ;  Guy's,  Students'  College,  268  ; 
West  Ham,  44  ;  for  Women,  Maryle- 
bone-road,  249 

Hough ton-le-Dale  Chapel,  323 
House  of  Pansa,  Pompeii,  116 
Houses:  Barnsdale  Hill,  Rutland,  417; 
Bellaggio  estate,  286;  Edge  Hill-road, 
Ealing,  80;  Greyfriars,  Duuwich,  286, 
323;  Hampstead,  376;  Hogarth’s,  Chis¬ 
wick,  98  ;  Knighton,  Leicester,  80  ;  old, 
in  Lavenham,  269 ;  Northwood,  376 ; 
Pcverey,  Shropshire,  396  ;  “  Sandgate," 
Sussex,  62  ;  “  Scatwcll,"  Wargrave,  194 ; 
near  Strasburg,  45  ;  old,  Warwick.  63 
Hunter,  Mr.  Percy,  on  building  legisla¬ 
tion,  351 

Hygiene  of  schools,  272 

Hymers’  College,  Hull,  414,  426,  438,  471 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  Cambridge,  75, 136 
Imperial  Mausoleum,  Charlottenburg,  226 
Improvements,  compensation  for,  427 
Inclined  gas-retorts,  453 
Industrial  schools,  Knowle,  434 
Inglewood,  California,  823 
Institute  of  Architects,  discussion  at,  259 
Institute  of  Builders  and  Employers  Lia¬ 
bility,  398 

Insurance  offices,  Liverpool,  434 
Inventions  and  how  to  patent  them,  439 
Iron-founding,  practical.  217 
Iron  trade,  English,  in  1SS9,  8 
Ironwork :  bracket,  hat-rail,  and  hour¬ 
glass-holder,  29  ;  lamp-brackets,  2S6  ; 
link-holders,  Siena,  27 

JUBILEE  Chapel,  Berlin  :  pavement,  212 
Jubilee  wing,  Children's  Hospital,  80 

KAISER  WILHELM  Bridge,  Berlin,  232 
Karlsruhe,  heights  of  buildings  in,  211 
Kent,  the  discovery  of  coal  in,  165 
Kilburn,  Priory  Mansions,  28 
King's  Weigh-house  Chapel,  the,  44 


Knighton,  houses  at,  80 
Knowle  industrial  schools,  434 

LADY  artists  in  Paris,  7 
Lady  chapels  :  R.C.  Church,  Folkestone, 
62  ;  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  251 
Lamp-brackets,  iron,  286 
Lamps,  electric,  475 
Laundry,  Askham  Hall,  York,  453 
Laurentine  villa  of  Pliny,  08 
Lavenham  streets,  260 
Law  Courts,  new,  Rome,  268 
Laws,  ancient,  of  Wales,  160 
Laxton's  Price-book,  315 
Leeds  and  County  Liberal  Club,  396 
Legislation,  Metropolitan  building,  351 
Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin,  104 
Lessons  of  the  Glasgow  mill  disaster,  147 
Letters  from  Paris,  7,  93,  151,  246,  318,  413 
Light,  electric,  159 
Lightcliffe  stone  quarries,  221,  277 
Limits  of  heights  of  buildings,  112,  211 
Lincoln  Cathedral :  central  tower  and 
Chapter-house,  156 
Lincoln's  Inn  :  Old-square,  357 
Link-holders,  Siena,  27 
Liverpool  :  Assurance  offices,  434 
Lockwood's  Price-book,  315 
Lodge,  Guards'  Corner,  Ditcham  Park,  268 
Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  28 
London  County  Council  Chamber,  Spring- 
gardens,  286,  300 

I.uard,  General,  on  county  roads,  72,  187 
Lvkosura,  Temple  of  Despoina,  5,  189,  351 
Lyons,  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviire,  233 

MACCLESFIELD,  St.  John's  Church,  323 
Machines:  electrical  influence,  290; 

mortising,  473  ;  street-cleansing,  170 
Magnetism  and  electricity  (see  “Student's 
Column  ”) 

Maintenance  of  county  roads,  72, 187 
Mainz,  fountain  at,  45 
Management  of  American  railways,  203 
Mansions:  Berlin,  205;  Kilburn,  28 
Market  House,  Rothwell,  174 
Masonry  construction,  125 
Matheson's  Engineering  Aid-Book,  71 
Mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  226 
Mechanics,  theoretical,  159 
Medueval  palace,  a,  10 
Mediterranean,  handbook  to  the,  289 
Megalopolis,  excavations  at,  282,  425 
Meissonier,  M.,  and  Bouguereau,  M.,  7 
Melani,  Prof.,  on  Sig.  Brcntano,  38 
Melbourne,  sanitary  condition  of,  295 
Mensuration  made  easy,  14 
Metal  work,  Exhibition  of,  373,  307 
Meters,  electrical.  456 
Metrology,  the  science  of,  159 
Metropolitan  Building  Legislation,  351 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  offices,  35S 
Milan  Cathedral  and  Sig.  Brentano,  39 
Military  Exhibition,  the,  451 
Mill  disaster  at  Glasgow,  the,  147 
Moissac,  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  28 
Montmartre  reservoir,  Paris,  7 
Montrose  Monument,  Edinburgh,  10,  31 
Monuments:  to  the  Emperor  William, 
444  (see  nlso  in  “Notes");  in  Paris,  7 
Mortar  and  cement,  126,  196 
Mortising-machine,  Reynolds's,  473 
Munich,  limits  of  heights  of  buildings,  211 
Municipal  Buildings,  Sheffield,  designs 
for,  63,  58,  79, 101,  230,  304,  340,  376,  417, 
452,  461,  470 

Murray's  Handbooks,  217,  289 
Museums:  Berlin,  283  ;  Bordighera,  286 ; 
Brescia,  98 

Music-halls  :  safety  in,  241 ;  “  Tivoli,"  398 

NAVE,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  340,  3S0 
Neuss,  Church  of  St.  Quirinus,  416 
New  Gallery,  the,  310,  453 
New  York:  proposed  Cathedral,  156; 
notes  from,  300 ;  Offices  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company,  304 
Ncwspnper  reporting,  439 
North  doorway  of  the  Erechtheion,  208 
Northampton  :  St.  Giles' Parish  Rooms,  80 
Northington  Church,  Hants,  453 
Nortliowram  stone  quarries,  277 
Northwood,  house  at,  376 
Notes  :  from  Athens,  260  ;  from  Paris,  7, 
93,  151,  246,  318,  413  ;  from  New  York, 
300  ;  on  sedilia  and  piscimc,  192 ;  way- 
side  in  East  Anglia,  269 
Notre  Dame  de  Fourvidre,  Lyons,  233 

OFFICES  :  British  and  Foreign  Marine 
Assurance,  Liverpool,  434 ;  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Assurance  Soc.,  358; 
United  States  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  304 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House,  19 
Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  357 
Oolite  building  stones,  89 
Organ-case,  St.  John’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  358 

Ornament,  Blackheath,  Friston,  323 
Otzen,  Prof.,  works  of,  212 
Oxford,  Brasenose  College,  416 

PALACE,  a  mediaeval,  10 
Palace  of  Justice,  Rome,  26S 
Palace  of  Diocletian,  Spa'ato  :  plan.  156 
Palaces  of  the  Cmsars,  Rome,  137,  152 
Pansa's  house,  Pompeii,  116 
Paris  :  Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts,  247,  319, 
414;  'Architecture  at  the  Salon,  331  ; 
artists'  quarrel,  7,  93,  151,  246,  367,  413  ; 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  318  ;  Bourse  de 
Commerce,  414;  new  Caserne,  414; 
College  de  France,  319 ;  competitions, 
8,  151,  247,  319,  414 ;  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre,  247,  319 ; 
death  of  M.  J.  Andr6,  04  ;  death  of  M. 
Bouquet,  94  ;  death  of  M.  Brisset,  319 ; 
death  of  M.  E.  Chdneau,  151 ;  death  of 
M.  E.  Ciceri,  319  ;  death  of  M.  De- 
maugeat,  94 ;  death  of  M.  C.  De- 
inesmay,  414  :  death  of  M.  A.  S.  Diet. 
04 ;  death  of  M.  Duruy,  151  ;  death  of 
M.  Jules  Gamier,  8;  death  of  M.  H. 


Hanoteau,  319;  death  of  M.  A.  Leo- 
fanti,  247  ;  death  of  M.  M.  Mayeur,  94  ; 
death  of  M.  Oliva,  247  ;  death  of  M.  A. 
Protais,  94 ;  death  of  M.  Robert-Fleury, 
414  ;  death  of  M.  N.  Saunier,  94;  death 
of  M.  Spitzer,  319 ;  death  of  M.  Sul- 
Abadie,  319;  death  of  M.  William 
Wyld,  8 ;  decoration  of  the  H6tel  de 
.Villa,  151,  319,  414;  decorative  works, 
319,  414;  diploma  for  architects,  pro¬ 
posed,  151 ;  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  8, 
94,  151,  319,  414 ;  Ecole  de  Droit, 
94  ;  Ecole  de  Meuble,  319;  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  247  ;  Exhibition  awards, 
318 ;  Exhibition  buildings,  7,  93, 
246,  318,  413;  exhibitions  of  pic¬ 
tures,  7,  93,  246,  319,  414  ;  expositions 
particuliercs,  93  ;  heights  of  buildings 
in,  112 ;  H6tel  de  Ville,  151,  319,  414  ; 
Iustitut  de  France,  151 ;  lady  artists  in, 
7  ;  the  Louvre,  94,  151,  246,  414  ;  the 
Luxembourg,  94  ;  Musoc  des  Arts  Dd- 
coratifs,  246;  museums,  94,  246; 
monuments  and  statues,  7,  161,  246, 
319 ;  mosaic  at  the  Madeleine,  319 ; 
Opera  Comique  Theatre,  414  ;  pictures 
in  the  two  Salons,  367  ;  an  alleged  Rem¬ 
brandt,  161 ;  projected  railways  and 
public  works,  93 ;  reservoir  on  Mont¬ 
martre,  7 ;  restoration  at  Versailles, 
246,  319  ;  the  Salon,  331,  413  ;  “  Salon 
Meissonier,"  93,  161,  246,  318,  367,  413  ; 
sculpture  for  the  Pantheon,  414  ;  sculp¬ 
ture  iu  the  Salon,  3S9;  sculpture  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Municipality,  305 ; 
Sociote  des  Artistes  Francais,  7,  93, 151, 
246,  367,  413 ;  Soci^t<5  Centrale  des  Ar- 
chitectes,  7,  151 ;  SocitStd  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts,  93,  151,  367,  413  ;  statues 
and  monuments,  7,  151,  246,  319,  414  ; 
tapestry  in  the  Mobilier  National,  151 ; 
Union  des  Femmes  Peintres  et  Sculp- 
teurs,  7 

Paris,  letters  from,  7,  93,  151,  246,  318,  413 
Parish-rooms,  St.  Giles's,  Northampton,  80 
Parochial  hall,  Brixton,  28 
Parthenon,  sculpture  of  the,  54 
Pavement,  Jubilee  Chapel,  Berlin,  212 
Peverey,  Shropshire,  396 
Pheidias  and  the  Parthenon,  64 
Pictures :  at  Burlington  House,  19  ;  in 
the  two  Salons,  Paris,  367 ;  New  Gallery, 
319  ;  Royal  Academy,  335, 355 
Piscinrc,  ancient,  192 
Planat's  “  Encyclopedic  de  l'Architec- 
ture,"  14 

Plans :  Berlin  fiats,  205 ;  Diocletian's 
palace  at  Spalato,  156 ;  Palaces  of  the 
Crcsars,  Rome,  137,  152:  Pliny's  Lauren¬ 
tine  and  Tusculan  Villas,  98,  135 ; 
secondary  schools,  2  ;  theatres,  241 
Playfair's  handbooks  to  North  Africa,  289 
Pliny's  Laurentine  Villa,  98 
Poetry.  Browning's,  art  and  architecture 
in,  107 

Police  head-quarters,  the  new,  232 
Pompeii :  house  of  Pansa,  116;  capitals,  116 
Portal  of  St.  Pierre,  Moissac,  28 
Premises  :  Holloway-road,  432,  478 ;  Wig- 
more-street,  376 

Presbyterian  Church,  Dulwich,  268 
Price-books  for  1890,  315,  3S0,  420,  438 
Princes-street,  Westminster  :  old  tablet.  9 
Priory  Mansions,  Kilburn,  2S 
Public  buildings  in  America,  300 
Puchstein,  Dr.,  and  the  Parthenon  sculp¬ 
tures,  54 


QUARREL  of  Paris  artists,  7,  93,  151 
Quarries  near  Halifax,  221,  277 
Quarrying,  stone,  272 


RAILWAY  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  445 
Railway-men's  cottages  atBishopstoke,  28 
Railways  of  America,  203,  412 
Ranmoor  Church,  window  at,  251,  269 
Rates,  appeals  against,  160 
Rating,  urban.  463 
Refrigerator,  the  “  Arktos,”  432 
Registration  craze,  the,  259 
Rembrandt,  an  alleged,  151 
Report  on  the  Glasgow  mill  disaster,  147 
Reporting,  newspaper,  439 
Reredos.  Wiesbaden,  212 
Reservoir  on  Montmartre,  Paris,  7 
Residence,  Inglewood,  California,  323 
Restaurant,  Holloway,  432,  478 
Retorts,  new,  at  Brentford  gasworks,  453 
Reynolds's  power  mortising-machine,  473 
Rhine,  churcheB  of,  173, 249, 322, 358,416,452 
Rigg's  automatic  self-closing  tap,  453 
Rivetting  by  electricity,  29 
Roads,  maintenance  of  country,  72,  187 
Rome :  anteflxaj  found  near,  -167  ;  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  66,  111 ;  Cloaca  Maxima, 
374, 393 ;  Palace  of  Justice,  268  ;  Palaces 
of  the  Crcsars,  137,  152 ;  sarcophagi  dis¬ 
covered  at,  265 
Roofs,  statics  of,  272 
Room,  Greek,  at  21,  Gloucester-road,  116 
Rothwell  Market  House,  174 
Royal  Academy  :  architecture  at,  313,  337, 
354,  373,  413,  430,  448,  465  ;  pictures  at, 
335,  355;  sculpture  at,  387,  306,  453 
Rye’s  History  of  Cromer,  166,  197 

SAFETY  in  theatres,  241 
Saint  Alban's  Cathedral,  251 
St.  Angelo,  Castle  of,  Rome,  56,  111 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  baths,  432,  45S 
St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  Montrose  monu¬ 
ment,  10,  31 

St.  Giles'  Parish  Rooms,  Northampton,  80 
St.  John’s  Church,  Macclesfield,  323 
St.  John’s,  Stanstead-Montflchet,  471 
St.  John's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  : 
organ-case,  358 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Gaddesby,  80 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  12 
St.  Mary  of  Nazareth,  Edgware,  358 
St.  Matthew's  Hall,  Brixton,  28 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  Flensburg,  212 


|  St.  Paul's  Church,  Grangetown,  Cardiff,  62 
St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich  :  font,  12 
St.  Pierre,  Moissac :  sculptured  portal,  28 
St.  Quirinus,  Neuss,  416 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  340,  3SO 
St.  Victor,  Xanten,  249,  322,  358 
Salisbury  Chantry,  Christchurch,  434 
Salon,  Paris,  architecture  in  the,  331 
“Salon  Meissonier,"  93,  151,  246,  413 
Salons,  the  two,  Paris,  367,  389,  396,  413 
Salt  in  mortar,  126, 196 
“Sandgate,"  Sussex,  62 
Sandstones  of  Halifax  district,  221,  277 
Sanitary  Blue-books  from  Melbourne,  295- 
Saw,  Stanley's  portable,  433 
Sarcophagi  discovered  at  Rome,  265 
Sarcophagus  reliefs,  382 
“ScatweU,”  Wargrave,  194 
Schliemann’s  excavations,  382 
School  hygiene,  272 
School-master  on  school  planning,  2 
Schools  :  industrial,  Knowle,  434 ;  se¬ 
condary,  2 ;  Uppingham,  12 
Schultz,  R.  W.,  and  the  Erechtheion,  2(>S 
Science  of  :  building,  14  ;  metrology,  159 
“  Scotland-yard,"  the  new,  232 
Scottish :  architects,  38 ;  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  37 

Scraps  of  old  wrought-iron,  29 
Screen  for  a  town  mansion,  116 
Sculpture :  “  Dancing."  at  the  New 
Gallery,  453;  “Music,"  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  453  ;  Parthenon,  54;  portal, 
St.  Pierre,  Moissac,  2S ;  a  primer  of, 
14;  “  l'urenne  Enfant”  and  “Lully 
Enfant,''  305 

Sculpture,  some,  of  the  year,  387,  396,  453 
Sedilia,  ancient,  192 
Selby  Abbey,  9 

Sheffield  Municipal  Bldgs.,  designs,  53,  58. 

79,101,  230,  304,  340,  376,  417,  452,  461,  470 
Shop,  Wigmore-street,  376 
Siena,  link-holders,  27 
Sketches  :  in  East  Anglia,  269 ;  at  the 
Tudor  Exhibition,  44 

Soci4t3  des  Artistes  Franqais,  Paris,  7,  93, 
151,  246,  367, 413  ;  Socibtd  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  93,  151,  367,  413 
Southwark  :  St.  Saviour's,  340,  3S0 
Spalato,  Diocletian's  palace,  156 
Spire,  design  for  a,  194 
Spires :  Flensburg,  212;  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  268 
Spon's  Price-book,  315 
Stables,  Askham  Hall,  York,  453 
Stained  Glass  windows  :  Chiswick  church. 

136 ;  Ranmoor  Church,  251,  269 
Stanley’s  portable  saw,  433 
Stanstead-Montflchet,  St.  John’s  Ch.,  471 
Statics  of  roofs  and  bridges,  272 
Statue,  bronze,  of  Victory,  Brescia,  98 
Statue  found  at  Antium,  62 
Statues  :  Paris,  7  ;  at  Royal  Academy,  387 
Stevens,  Alfred,  the  work  of,  19 
Scone  :  decay  in,  125  ;  how  to  get  and  use 
it,  272;  Yorkshire,  221,  277 
Stone  screen  for  a  town  mansion,  116 
Stones,  oolite,  89 
strasburg,  house  near,  45 
Street-cleansing  machine,  “  Hercules,"  179 
Street-tablet,  Westminster,  9 
Streets  of  Lavenham,  269 
Student's  Column,  the  :  Electricity,  Mag¬ 
netism,  and  Electricity  Supply  ^Intro¬ 
duction,  13  ;  Magnets,  32  ;  Magnetic 
Field,  48 ;  Current,  48,  66 ;  Practical 
Units,  86;  Magnetism,  102,  121;  Mag¬ 
netic  terms,  142 ;  Magnetic  circuit, 
158;  Law  of  the  Electro-Magnet,  180  ; 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  197,  216, 
236,  254,  271,  288,  306,  326  ;  Alternating 
Current  Circuit,  344  ;  Secondary  Cells, 
362  ;  Commercial  Units,  381 ;  Distribu¬ 
tion  :— Direct  Supply,  401 ;  Transformed 
Supply,  421 ;  High  and  Low  Pressures, 
438 ;  Meters,  456  ;  Lamps,  475 
Stuttgart,  heights  of  buildings,  211 
Sugar  in  mortar,  126 
Sun-dial,  design  fora,  249 
Superintendence,  1,  20 
Sweden,  heights  of  buildings  in,  112 
Sydney,  sanitary  condition  of,  296 


TABLET,  Prince’s-st.,  Westminster.  9 
Tap,  Rigg’s  automatic  self-closing,  453 
Taunton  Castle,  door-head,  231 
Taxation  of  ground-rents,  463 
Temples  :  Despoina,  Lykosura,  5, 189,  351  ; 

Diana,  Ephesus,  267 
Templeton  Mill  disaster,  the,  147, 197 
Terra-cotta  anteflxio,  ancient,  467 
Theatre,  Lessing,  Berlin,  194 
Theatres,  safety  in,  241 
Theoretical  Mechanics,  159 
Timber  spire,  design  for  a,  194 
Timmins's  History  of  Warwickshire,  32 
Tite  Prize  design  for  a  Btone  screen,  116 
Tivoli  Music-hall,  Strand,  39S 
Towers:  Lincoln  Cathedral,  156;  Wrex¬ 
ham  Church,  136,  150;  Varese,  2S 
Town  Holdings  Bill,  the,  427 
Town-hall,  Cromer,  174 
Treatise,  a,  on  masonry,  125 
Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  12 
Tudor  Exhibition,  6,  24,  44,  47 
Tunis,  handbook  to,  2S0 
Tunnel,  Blackwall,  proposed,  199 
Tympanum,  sculptured,  at  Moissac,  28 

UNITED  STATES  Trust  Co.’s  building. 

New  York,  304 
Units,  electrical,  S5,  381 
Uppingham  School,  12 
Urban  rating,  463 

VARIORUM,  14,  308,  402 

Varese,  campanile  at,  28 

Venice,  St.  Mark’s,  12 

Veterinary  College,  Camdcn-town,  470 

Villa  near  Strasburg,  45 

Villas, Pliny's :  Laurentum.OS ;  Tusculum. 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con¬ 
tinued):— 

WALES,  ancient  laws  of,  160 
Walls,  strength  of,  while  in  progress,  14S 
Wargrave,  house  at,  194 
Warwick,  old  houses,  03 
Warwickshire,  history  of,  32 
Water-colour  drawings,  Cambridge,  75, 136  ; 


.  Water-supply  of  Melbourne  297 
Wayside  notes  in  East  Anglia,  269 
Weathering  of  oolite  building  stones,  89 
Weigh-liousc  Chapel,  the,  44 
Welding  by  electricity,  29 
West  Hatn,  proposed  hospital,  44 
Westminster :  old  street  tablet  in,  9 
design  for  Church  House,  376 
Wigmore-street,  shop,  &c.,  370 


Wimbledon,  Church  of  Sacred  Heart,  341 

Winchester.  History  of,  443 

Windows  :  Chiswick  parish  church,  136  ; 

Ranmoor  Church,  Sneflleld,  251,  269 
Wood,  the  late  J.  T.,  267 
Work  of  the  Architectural  Assoc.,  349 
Working  of  American  railways,  203 
Working  of  conciliation  clauses,  Railway 
I  Act,  445 


Works  of  Prof.  Otzcn,  212 
Workshop  practice,  272 
Wrexham  church  tower,  136,  150 
Wrought-iron  scraps,  some,  29 

XANTEN,  Church  of  St.  Victor,  249,  322, 
358 

YORKSHIRE  stone,  221,  277 


NOTES. 


Abbeys  :  Haddington,  74  ;  Kirks  tall,  189 
St.  Albans,  and  Lord  Grimthorpe,  464; 
Westminster,  interments,  317 
Aberdeen,  King's  Coll.  Chapel,  318 
Abode,  highest  in  Europe,  245 
Academy,  Royal,  dinner,  333 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  207 
Accideuts  :  Carlisle  Station,  167,  281,  352  ; 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  6,  412 
Adam,  Robert,  and  Miss  Burney,  93 
-EgcD,  excavations  at,  22 
“  ^Esthetic  "  in  the  Queen,  263 
Alkmene  Krater,  the,  207 
All  Hallows'  Church,  London-wall,  404 
Almanac,  Stationers'  Company's,  24 
Almshouses,  Haberdashers',  372 
Amalgamation  of  southern  railways,  189 
Amendment  of  Metropolitan  Building 
Acts,  40,  149,  188,  206,  245,  352 
America:  “  betterment "  in.  110 ;  electric 
traction,  207 ;  railway  accidents,  6,  412 
American  :  excavations  at  Sikyon,  56  ; 

journals,  ways  of,  430 ;  railways,  6 
American  School  at  Athens,  92,  260 
American  Soc.  Mechanical  Engineers,  110 
Amsterdam  exhibition  of  architecture,  299 
Anti-restorationists,  the,  463 
Antike  Denkmaler,  the,  393 
Antiquary,  the,  24 
Antium,  Nero's  villa  at,  6,  62 
Appliance  for  testing  drain  gradients,  41 
Applied  arts  and  the  tine  arts,  91 
Arbitration  in  labour  disputes,  261 
Arbitrations,  56,  465 
Arcadia,  Temple  of  Despoina,  6,  1S9,  351 
Archicological  Institute,  German,  22 
Archieology :  Greek,  6,  24,  56,  74,  92, 
149,  189,  260,  262,  282,  298,  351,  353,  372, 
393,  411,  425,  428,  446,  404  ;  Roman,  5,  6 
Architect-assessors  in  law  cases,  372 
Architect-engineers  in  India,  430 
Architects :  examinations  and  registra¬ 
tion  for,  244,  259,  265,  297,  333,  411  ;  and 
the  Imperial  German  Reichstag,  110 ; 
and  public  buildings  in  Sydney,  299  ;  as 
scientists,  7 

Architect's  diploma  in  France,  281,  333 
Architectural :  competitions  in  Sweden, 
128;  exhibition,  Turin,  282;  students' 
society  for  Sunderlaud,  169,  196 
Architectural  Association  educational 
scheme,  316,  319,  371,  464 
Argyllshire  Railway,  the,  55 
Armourers'  Co.'s  exhibition,  373,  397 
Arras  tapestry  by  Morris  &  Co.,  283 
Architecture  :  Byzantine,  in  Greece,  298; 

M.  Daly  on,  461 ;  as  a  profession,  129 
Art  Exhibition,  Munich,  245 
Art  scholarships,  British  Institution,  111 
Art  and  Sport,  67 

Art-criticism  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  317 
Art-teaching  at  Bushey,  262 
Art  Journal,  the,  246 
Arts,  applied,  91 

Arts  Museum,  Diisseldorf,  120.  245 
Aske's  Hospital,  Hoxtou,  372 
Asphalte  paving,  23 
Assessors  in  competitions,  446 
Asyl  in  memory  of  Prince  Amadeus,  245 
Athens,  archieology  at,  24,  66,  92,  149, 
260,  282,  282,  298,  446,  464 
Australian  postage,  298,  353 
Australia,  tenders  in,  282 
Australian  architects  and  Ruskin,  41 
Austria,  technical  education  in,  225 
Automatic  signals,  Morgans',  207 

“  Bag  o’  Nails,"  or  “  Bacchanals,”  429 
Baillie-Cochrane,  Mr. ,  130 
Bankruptcy,  the  law  of,  411 
Barber-Surgeons'  Holbein,  the,  24,  47 
Barlow  v.  Ross,  281 

Barnardo'B  Homes,  fire  precautions,  55 
Barrack  accommodation,  110,  16S 
Barter’s  “  Manual  Training  Diagrams,”  41 
Bath,  electric  lighting  at,  465 
Bath,  sea-water,  for  London,  23 
Bedlington,  fever  at,  128 
Beni-Hassan  tombs,  the,  150 
Bennet's-hill,  E.C.,  92 
Uerkhampstead,  sanitary  condition,  318 
Berlin :  Architekten-Verein,  the,  224 ; 
new  buildings,  215,  353;  Cathedral, 
334 ;  exhibition  of  horticulture,  334  ; 
Exhibition  in  1892,  128 ;  horse  show, 
465  ;  labour  congress,  261 ;  monument 
to  Emperor  Frederick,  412  ;  monument 
to  EmperorWilliam,334,372, 444  ;  police 
headquarters,  40 

Berliner  Philolog.  Wochcnxchrift,  5,  54 
“  Betterment,"  110,  128,  206,  353,  371,  428 
Bismarck  “  the  pilot,"  225 
Blackwall  Tunnel  scheme,  262 
Blomfleld,  Sir  A.,  and  Ld.  Grimthorpe,  22 
Board  Schools,  Leamington,  318 
Board  of  Trade  railway  inquir  y,  5,  40,  55, 
91,  109,  127,  149,  188,  206,  281.  317,  353, 
371,  393 


Bcihme,  Dr.,  and  volcanic  sand  mortar,  150 
Bolton,  death-rate  of,  224 
Boetticher,  Dr.,  Karl,  224;  and  Schlie- 
manu's  discoveries,  262 
“  Bradshaw”  improved,  412 
Brakes,  continuous,  167,  281,  352 
Brentano,  Signor,  death  of,  22,  38,  57 
Bridges :  Buda  Pest,  suspension,  334 ; 

Forth,  167  ;  over  the  Isar,  Munich,  110 
Bristol  worthies,  225 
British  art,  proposed  gallery  of,  464 
British  Institution  Scholarships,  111 
British  Museum  :  lectures  on  its  con¬ 
tents,  74  ;  vase  at,  207 
British  School,  Athens,  149,  260,  282,  298 
British  Section,  Paris  Exhibition,  299 
British  stone  industries,  207 
Brudenell-Carter,  Mr.,  on  colour-blind¬ 
ness,  57 

Brunswick,  the  Burg  Dankwarderode,  395 
Buckingham-8treet,  Strand,  160 
Buda  Pest  suspension  bridge,  334 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Inst.,  246 
Building  Act  Amendment,  40,  149,  188, 
206,  245,  352 

Buildings:  public,  in  Leipzig,  149;  tor¬ 
nado-proof,  244 
Burial-grounds,  disused,  372 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  41 
Burney,  Miss,  and  Robert  Adam,  93 
Bury,  Lord,  in  quest  of  a  verb,  203 
Bushey,  a  Herkomer  School  of  Art,  262 
By-laws,  Building,  at  Hastings,  411,  430 
Byzantine  churches  of  Greece,  298 

Cabinets,  Boulle,  430 
Caerphilly,  sanitary  condition  of,  334 
Cambridge,  water-colour  drawings  of,  75 
Canal  navigation  in  Germany,  353 
Canals :  Cattegat,  68,  245 ;  Clyde  and 
Forth,  56 

Capitoline  Hill,  Rome,  discoveries  at,  6 
Cardiff,  tower  of  St.  John’s  Church,  150 
Carlisle  railway  accident,  167,  281,  352 
Carlisle  vase,  the,  207 
Carpenters'  Co'.s  Sell,  of  Wd.  Carving,  111 
Carpentry,  diagrams  of,  41 
Carriage-pit  at  Westminster  Hall,  150 
Carving,  wood,  111 
Cast-iron  columns,  141 
Castle-rock,  Edinburgh,  56 
Castles  :  Brunswick,  395  ;  Elven,  Brittany, 
354  ;  St.  Angelo,  Rome,  56,  111 
Cataloguing  pictures  in  France,  335 
Cathedrals  :  Berlin,  334  ;  St.  Giles's,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  6  ;  Manchester,  334  ;  New  York, 
5,  104,  156;  Strasburg,  150  ;  Ulm,  412 
Cawston,  A.,  plan  for  Strand  improve¬ 
ment,  111 

Cement  tubes  for  water,  150 
Central  London  Railway,  proposed,  5 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  on  jewellery,  190 
Chambers  Memorial,  Edinburgh,  6 
Changes  :  at  the  Architectural  Assoc., 
316,  349;  at  llildesheim,  394  ;  at  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  150 

Chapel,  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  318 
Charter-question,  Scottish  Academy,  207 
Charterhouse  School  and  House  Duty,  317 
Chatham  &  Dover*  South-Eastern  ltys.,  189 
Chelsea  Savings  Bank  failure,  55 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  6 
Chester :  walls  of,  412 ;  window,  St. 

John's  Church,  169 
Chesterfield  Church,  window  for,  190 
Chicago,  music-hall  and  theatre,  6 
Chimuey  built  on  loose  soil,  190 
Chimney-shafts,  construction  of,  110 
Chiswick  :  Hogarth's  house,  74,  98,  101 
Church-towers,  Wrexham  and  Cardiff,  150 
Churches :  All  Hallows’,  London-wall,  464 ; 
Byzantine,  Greece,  298;  Cornish,  67; 
Ilminster,  111 ;  Perivale,  207  ;  St.¬ 
John's,  Clerken  well,  129;  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  1S9,  271,  340 ;  Sta.  Trinita, 
Florence,  22;  Woolwich,  24 
Clerkenwell :  St.  John's  Church,  129 
Clerks,  builders’,  246 

Clifton  :  Antiquarian  Club,  225 ;  College, 
mosaic  for,  430 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  393 
Club,  Evans's,  447 
Clyde  and  Forth  ship-canal,  56 
Coal-miners,  strike  of,  206,  224 
College,  Veterinary,  298,  470 
Colleges,  technical,  in  Germany,  128 
Cologne,  statue  of  Emperor  William,  56 
Colonies,  postage  to,  298,  353 
Colour-blindness,  57 
Columns,  cast-iron,  141 
Commission  on  Westminster  Abbey,  317 
Commissioners  of  Works  v.  Bauting,  372 
“  Common  employment,”  doctrine  of,  244 
Communion-Table,  Wadham  College,  111 
Competition  assessors,  446 
Competitions  :  Cathedral,  New  York,  6, 
104,  156 ;  Houses  of  Parliament,  Rome, 
56 ;  Houses  of  Parliament,  Stockholm, 


6,  SO,  128;  public  buildings,  Lausanne, 
394  ;  Public  Offices,  South  Stockton,  23 ; 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons',  111 ;  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  23,  40,  465;  in 
Sweden,  128 

Completion  of  Wellington  Monument,  354 
Conciliation  in  labour  disputes,  261 
Congress  of  German  architects,  299,  42S 
Construction  of  chimney-shafts,  1 10 
Consumption  of  smoke,  282 
Contract,  an  Edinburgh,  of  1754, 129 
Contracts,  clauses  against  subletting,  &c.. 
447,  463 

Copper  relief  by  Mr.  Dressier,  430 
Cornish  churches,  57 
Cost  of  electric  lighting,  465 
Council  Chamber,  L.C.C.,  91,  298 
Cowpen,  sanitary  condition  of,  465 
Cremation  movement  at  Manchester,  318 
Cyrenaic  vases,  411 

Daly,  M.  Cesar,  on  architectural  educa¬ 
tion,  463 

Damophon,  sculpture  by,  5 
Daubigny,  pictures  by,  130 
De  Baudot,  M.,  on  the  diploma,  2S1 
Death-rate  of  Bolton,  224 
Designs  for  :  New  York  Cathedral,  5,  104, 
156;  “  Watkin  "  Tower,  317,  4j6 
Despoina,  Temple  of,  Arcadia,  5,  189,  351 
Diagrams  of  joiners'  work,  41 
Diary  of  Miss  Fanny  Burney,  93 
Dinner,  Royal  Academy,  333 
Diphtheria  :  Berkhampstead,  31S ;  Caer¬ 
philly,  334  ;  Leek,  92  ;  Tredegar,  299 
Diploma  for  architects  in  France,  281,  333 
Disaster  at  Forest  Gate  schools,  55,  101 
Discoveries  :  .Egm  (Nimrud-Kalessi),  22  ; 
Hissarlik,  262,  353 ;  Lykosura,  5,  189, 
351 ;  Megalopolis,  282,  425  ;  Rome,  5,  6, 
56,  111,  464;  Rome,  393;  Sta.  Triuitk, 
Florence,  22 ;  Wood's,  at  Ephesus,  262,267 
District  Surveyors  :  and  building  legisla¬ 
tion,  245 ;  their  tenure  of  office,  446 
Docks,  London,  169 

Doctrine  of  “  common  employment,"  244 
Dombaumeister  Schmidt,  190 
Dowdes well's  Gallery,  129,  225,  395 
Drain-pipe  laying,  75 
Drains,  gradients  of,  41 
Drawings :  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Fulleylove's, 
75, 136 ;  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's,  129  ;  of 
Institute  students,  40 ;  for  Raphael  Tuck 
&  Sons'  competition,  111;  by  the  late 
Mr.  Spencer  Vincent,  41 
Dresden,  monument  to  Semper,  372 
Dressier,  Mr.,  copper  relief  by,  430 
“  Dropping  the  Pilot,”  225 
Dudley  Gallery,  282,  283 
Duke's-place  Synagogue,  245 
Dunscombe,  Mr.  C.,  92,  100 
Duties  of  arbitrators,  465 

Earthquake-proof  buildings  in  Italy,  92 
East,  Mr.  A.,  pictures  of  Japan,  169 
Eastbourne,  registration  of  lodgings,  446 
Edinburgh:  Castle-rock,  56;  contract  of 
1754,  129 ;  Geuerul  Post  Office,  282  ; 
Frinces-street,  298 ;  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  429;  St.  Bernard’s 
Well,  429;  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  0; 
Underground  Railway,  34,  206,  282,  328 
Education  :  architectural,  316,  349.  371, 
463,464;  technical,  in  Austria,  225;  in 
Germany,  128 

Egypt,  the  Beni-Hassan  Tombs,  150 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  282 
Eifel  volcanic  sand,  150,  412 
Eleanor  Cross,  Geddington,  29S 
Election  of  Council  at  the  Institute,  352 
Electric  installation,  defective,  6,  128 
Electric-lighting :  at  Batli,  465 ;  at  .Stras¬ 
burg  Cathedral,  150 
Electrical  phenomena  in  nature,  447 
Electricians  in  want  of  a  verb,  263 
Electricity  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  207 
Elven  Castle,  Brittany,  354 
Emperor  Frederic's :  Mausoleum,  225 ; 
Monument,  412 

Emperor  William,  monuments  to,  56  110, 
334,  372, 444 

Employers’  Liability  Bill,  244 
Engine-drivers  and  colour-blindness,  57 
Engineer,  London  County  Council,  92,  100 
Engineer-architects  in  India,  430 
English  art,  proposed  gallery  of,  464 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  23 
Eukhuizen,  23 

Ephesus,  Temple  of  Diana,  262,  207 
Erganzungshcft  of  the  Imperial  German 
Archicological  Institute,  22 
Etchings,  exhibition  of,  168 
Evans's,  Covent-garden,  447 
Exams,  for  architects,  244,  2j59,  265,  297 
Excavations  :  at  iEgic,  22  ;  in  Greece,  353 ; 

at  Megalopolis,  282,  425 ;  at  Sikyon,  56 
“  Exchange,"  the  Edinburgh,  129 
Exhibitions :  Architectural,  Amsterdam, 


299;  architectural,  Turin,  2S2;  arf , 
Munich,  245  ;  for  Berlin,  in  1892, 128  ; 
French,  Earl's  Court,  354  ;  horticul¬ 
tural,  Berlin,  334  ;  of  metal-work,  373, 
397  ;  Raphael  Tuck&  Sons'  competition 
drawings,  111 ;  Tudor.  6,  24,  44.  47  ; 
Workmen's,  Holborn,  262 

Factory  chimney,  light,  190 
Fagan,  Mr.  Louis,  lectures  by,  74 
Feather's-court,  Holborn,  412 
Festspielhaus,  Mozart,  Salzburg,  74 
Fever:  at  Bedlington,  128;  at  Cowpen. 

465 ;  at  Pemberton,  447 
Fine  Art  Society's  gallery,  75,  169,  20S,  354 
Fine  arts  and  applied  arts.  91 
Fire  caused  by  electric-light,  6 
Fire  precautions,  Barnardo's  Homes,  55 
Florence,  Church  of  Sta.  Trinita,  22 
Foley  House,  57 

Forest  Gate  disaster,  the,  65,  101 
Formula  for  chimney-shafts,  110 
Forth  Bridge,  opening  of,  167 
Forth  and  Clyde  ship  canal,  56 
France,  architects’  diploma  in,  2S1.  333 
French  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  354 
French  picture  catalogues,  335 
Fulleylove,  Mr.,  water-colour  drawings  of 
Cambridge,  75, 136 

Fund  for  research,  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  189 

Gale,  Mr.  H.  B.,  on  chimney-shafts,  110 
Gallery  of  English  art  wanted,  464 
Galvanised  iron  water-pipes,  190 
Galway  barracks,  168 
Gardens  and  open  spaces  in  London,  411 
Gardner,  E.  A.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  149 
Gates  and  bars  in  London,  428 
Gateway,  Lincoln's  Inn,  354 
Geddington,  Eleanor  Cross,  298 
Geological  Field  Class,  London,  91,  129 
Geology  of  :  Castle  rock,  Edinburgh,  57  ; 

Eastern  Counties,  189 
George,  Ernest  sketches  by,  354 
German :  Archicological  Institute,  22 ; 

,  architects,  congress  of,  299,  428 :  rail¬ 
ways,  snow  shelters  on,  110  ;  technical 
attaches,  394 

Germany  :  canal  navigation,  353;  Schinkel 
competition,  190 ;  technical  colleges,  128 
Gibson's  tinted  Venus,  447 
Glasgow :  harbour  tunnel,  41 ;  mill 
disaster,  129,  147 
Glazing,  ltendle's,  428,  436 
Godliman-street,  E  C.,  92 
Goldsmiths'  work  :  Mr.  Chamberlain  on, 
190  ;  found  at  Megalopolis,  282 
Goupil  Galleries,  the,  130 
Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  v.  Le 
Marque,  317 

Gower's-walk  Schools  arbitration,  56 
Gradients  of  drains,  41,  75 
Great  Western  Railway,  5 
Greek :  archieology,  5,  24,  56,  74,  92, 189. 
260,  262,  282,  298,  351,  353,  372,  393,  411 1 
425,  428,  446,  464  ;  sculpture,  5,  74,  92, 
149,  372,  446  ;  vases,  411,  428 
Green-street,  Leicester-square,  2S2 
Grimthorpe,  Lord :  answered  by  Sir  A. 
Blomfleld,  22 ;  monument  to !  428 ;  and 
Lincoln's  Inn  gateway,  354 ;  and  St. 
Albans  Abbey, 464 
Grocers'  Hall,  74 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  57 
Guinness  gift,  the,  372 

Haberdashers’  almshouses,  372 
Haddington  Abbey  Church,  74 
Hamburg,  architectural  congress,  299,  428 
Hampstead,  sanitation  at,  110,  158 
Harbours :  Hamburg,  373,  446 ;  Lubeek, 
318 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  as  art-critic,  317 
Harrison,  Miss,  lectures  by,  56 
Hastings,  building  by-laws  at,  411,  430 
Head,  supposed,  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  24 
Heaphy,  Mr.,  on  electric  lighting,  6 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  464 
Helmore’s  system  of  street  paving,  447 
Helston,  churches  near,  67 
Henniker-Heaton,  Mr.,  and  postal  reform, 
298 

Heraldry  in  St.  John's  Church,  Clerkcu- 
well,  129 

Herkomer  School  of  Art,  Bushey,  262 
Hildesheim,  changes  at,  394 
Hissarlik,  discoveries  at,  262,  353 
Hofburg.  the  Vienna,  372 
Hogarth's  house,  Chiswick,  74,  98,  101 
Holbein,  the  Barber-Surgeons',  21,  47 
Holborn,  old,  412 
Holmewood  estate,  Hunts,  429 
Holmgren's  vision-test,  57 
Hoorn,  23 

Horse-show  at  Berlin,  465 
Hospital,  the  London,  190,  395 
House-Duty,  Inhabited,  317,  334 
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NOTES  (continued):— 


Houses :  of  Bristol  worthies,  ‘225 ;  in 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  150;  Ho¬ 
garth’s,  Chiswick,  74,  98,  101 ;  old,  at 
Lewes,  314;  Lord  Falmouth's,  in  St. 
James's  square,  92,  428 
Houses  of  Parliament :  Home,  5G ;  Stock¬ 
holm,  6,  80,  128 

“  Humorous  and  Grotesque  Exhibn.,"  11 
Huts,  paste  board,  for  soldiers,  245 
Hydraulic  railway,  Lynmouth,  202 


Ilminster  Church,  111 
Imperial  German  ArchreologicalTnst.,  5 
Improvements  :  “Bradshaw," 412;  Leip 
149 ;  Strand,  55,  111,  128, 206,  353, 371, 
India:  engineers'  architecture  in,  430; 

postage  to,  298,  353 
Indo-Persian  pictures,  395 
Inhabited  House  Duty,  the,  317,  334 
Inquiry,  Railway  Rates,  5,  40,  66,  91,  109, 
127.  1 49,  188,  206,  281,  817,  363,  371,  893 
Insanitary  areas  at  Liverpool,  353 
Inscriptions,  tufa-quarries,  Trastavere,  5 
Institute  of  Architects  :  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Building  Acts,  40,  149,  188  ; 
Annual  Report,  316;  compulsory  ex¬ 
amination,  proposed,  244,  259,  265,  297  ; 
deputations  to  Council  as  to  sub-letting 
work,  403 ;  Election  of  Council,  352 ; 
Library,  310  ;  students'  drawings,  40  ; 
re-election  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  as  Pre¬ 
sident,  281 

Institute  of  Builders,  the,  129 
Institotcof  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  111, 


Marble  :  quarries,  Saalburg,  169 ;  sarco¬ 
phagi  found  at  Rome,  5 
Marjoribanks,  Mr., and  WestminsterHall, 


150 


226 


Institution  of  Surveyors,  12S,  411 
Instrument  for  testinggradients,  75 
Interments  at  Westminster  Abbey,  817 
Isar  bridge,  Munich,  110 
Italy  :  earthquake-proof  buildings  in,  92 
work  and  wages  in,  394 


Marshall,  11. ,  sketches  of  London,  208 
Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  225 
Mausoleum  for  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  299 
Mauve,  Anton,  pictures  by,  299 
Meadows  v.  Taylor,  412,  430 
Medals  and  prizes  at  the  Institute,  40 
Megalopolis,  discoveries  at,  282,  425 
Melbourne  Architectural  Assoc.,  200 
Memorial  of  Dr.  Wm.  Chambers,  0 
Mersham,  proposed  Linacre  window,  245 
Metalwork,  exhibition  of,  373,  397 
Metropolitan  Building  Acts  amendment, 
40,  149,  183,  206,  245,  352 
Metropolitan  Railway,  the,  75 
Middleton,  Prof.,  on  Greek  Archeology,  24 
Mill  disaster,  Glasgow,  129, 147 
Miners,  strike  of,  206,  224 
Mittheilungen,  the,  446,  464 
Monuments :  Emperor  Frederic.  412 ; 
Emperor  William,  56,  110,  334,  372,  444  ; 
Gottfried  Semper,  372  ;  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe ! 428 

Morgans'  automatic  signals,  207 
Morris,  W.,  on  Lord  Grimthorpe,  464 
Mortar  made  from  volcanic  sand,  150,  412 
Mosaics  :  Clifton  Coll.,  430;  Salviatis,  f 
Mozart  Festspielhaus,  Salzburg,  74 
Mummies,  24 

Munich  :  art  exhibition,  245;  bridge  ov 
the  Isar,  110 

Municipal  Buildings,  Sheffield,  23,  40,  465 
Murray's  Magazine,  22 
Museums  :  British,  vase  at,  207  ;  Diissel- 
dorf,  120,  245;  Ruskin,  Sheffield,  283; 
South  Kensington,  150;  Veterinary,  298 
“  Music,"  street,  41 
Alusic-luill,  Chicago,  6 
Mythology  and  art  of  Athens,  56 


Jahrbuch  of  the  German  Archaiolog: 

Institute,  22 
Japan,  pictures  of,  1G9 
Jewellers'  art,  Mr.  Chamberlain  on.  19' 
Jewish  Synagogue,  Duke's-place,  245 
Joinery,  diagrams  of.  41 


;,  129 


Kirkstall  Abbey,  189 
King's  College,  Aberdeen  :  Chapel,  318 
King's  College,  London  :  electrical  labora¬ 
tory,  298;  Professorship  of  Building 
Construction,  the,  231,  318 
Krater,  the  Alkmene,  207 


by  Mil 


Rathbone,  Mr.,  and  the  St.  George's  Hall 
panels,  109,  149,  200 
athhaus,  Leipsic,  149,  446 
llavensthorpe  Local  Bd.  v.  Hinclicliffe,  128 
Rawlinson,  Sir  R.,  on  wood  paving,  23 
Registration  :  of  architects,  244,  259,  265, 
297,  333,  411 ;  of  seaside  lodgings,  446 
Reichstag,  German,  and  architects,  110 
Relation  of  fine  arts  to  applied  arts,  91 
Reliefs,  sarcophagus,  189 
Rendle  v.  Edgcumbe  Rendle&  Co.,  428,  436 
Repair,  “  tenantable,”  334,  357 
Report  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  411 
Reports:  Local  Government  Board,  on 
insanitary  districts,  92,  128,  299,  318, 
334,  447,  465  ;  by  technical  attaches,  394 
Research  Fund,  Soc.  of  Antiquaries',  1S9 
Restoration  :  and  the  anti-restorationists, 
403  ;  according  to  Grimthorpe,  22  ;  of 
Cornish  churches,  57  ;  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  189,  271 ;  at  Sta.  Trinitii, 
Florence,  22 

Rich,  Col.,  report,  Carlisle  accident,  352 
Road-mending  at  Kensington,  129 
Robins :  Mr.  E.  C.,  on  applied  arts,  91 ;  on 
the  profession  of  architecture,  129 
Roman  archajology,  5,  6,  412 
Rome:  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  56,  1 
Cloaca  Maxima,  393  ;  discoveries  in, 

6,  56,  111,  464  ;  proposed  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  56 ;  improvement  of  the 
Tiber,  56 

Ronner,  Mdme.,  paintings  by,  354 
Rosebery,  Ld.,  and  the  County  Council,  334 
Royal  Academy  :  dinner,  333 ;  wall  deco¬ 
ration,  412 

Royal  Commission,  Westminster  Abbey, 317 
Royal  Institution  lectures,  353,  372,  393 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  207 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  298,  470 
Ruskin  :  at  the  Antipodes,  41 ;  Museum, 
Sheffield,  283 


e  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  189, 
Navigation  of  the  Leven,  41 
Nero's  villa  at  ancient  Antium,  0,  62 
ew  English  Art  Club,  246 
ew  Gallery,  the,  6 
ew  Hi ‘view,  the,  353 
ew  York  :  cathedral,  proposed,  6,  104, 
150  ;  parks  and  gardens,  353 
Nimrud-Kalessi,  discoveries  at,  22 


Offices,  new,  for  Metropolitan  Police,  317 
Open  spaces  in  London,  411 
Irford  House,  447 

Oxford :  Wndham  College,  111 ;  Union 
Society's  rooms,  169 


Laboratory,  electrical,  King's  College,  298 
Labour  Congress,  Berlin,  261 
Labour  disputes,  conciliation  in,  261 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Assoc.,  Manchester,  129 
Lambert,  Mr.,  on  Great  Western  Ry.,  5 
Lamington,  Lord,  death  of,  130 
Laud  at  South  Kensington,  150 
Landscapes  by  Daubigny,  130 
Landtag,  Berlin,  new  building  for,  245,353 
Langham  House,  Porlland-pluce 
Lausanne  public  buildings,  394 
Law  of :  bankruptcy,  the,  411 ; 

and  tenant,  334  ;  light  and  air 
Laying-out  towns,  206 
Leamington  Board  Schools,  318 
Leaseholds  and  legislation,  354 
Lectures:  by  Air.  Fagan,  74 
Harrison,  56 ;  by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell, 
298  ;  by  Dr.  Waldstcin,  353,  372,  393 
Leek  district,  sanitary  state  of,  92 
Legislation  :  building,  40,  149,  188,  206, 
245,  351 ;  sanitary,  110 
Leipsic,  improvements  in,  149,  446 
Lessons  of  the  Forest  Gate  disaster,  55 
Leven,  navigation  of  the,  41 
Lewes,  old  house  at,  334 
Liability,  employers',  244 
Library,  Institute  of  Architects',  31G 
Library  of  the  late  T.  H.  Wyatt,  429 
Light  and  air  cases,  50,  281 
Lighting,  electric,  6,  128,  150 
Lightning  conductors,  efficacy  of,  447 
Linacre  memorial  window,  245 
Lincoln's  Inn  Gateway,  the,  354 
Line  of  frontage  question,  128 
Lion  of  Tegea,  the,  74 
Liverpool:  insanitiry  areas,  353;  sculp¬ 
ture,  St.  George's  Hall,  109,  149,  179,  200 
Local  Government  Board  Reports  on  i 
sanitary  districts,  92,  128,  299,  31 
334,  447,  465 

Loch  Lomond  steamer  on  the  Levon,  41 
Locomotion  by  electricity,  207 
Lodgings,  registration  of,  446 
London :  sea-waterswimming-bath needed 
for,  23;  sketches  of,  208  ;  street  paving, 
23,  68  ;  Tower  of.  24 

London  County  Council  :  Betterment, 
206,  371, 428  ;  Blackwall  Tunnel  scheme, 
262 ;  Building  Acts  amendment,  40, 
188,  206,  245  -,  Council  Chamber,  91, 
298 ;  District  Surveyors,  446 ;  Engi- 
neership,  92,  100 ;  gardens  and  open 
spaces,  411;  gates  and  bars,  42S; 
licensing  proposals,  393 ;  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  review  of  year's  work,  334  ;  Strand 
improvement,  55,  200,  353,  371,  428 
London  Geological  Field-Class,  91,  129 
London  Hospital,  the,  190,  395 
London-wall,  Church  of  All  Hallows’,  4G4 
Louvre,  order  of  Louis  XIV.  as  to,  244 
Lubeck  :  harbour,  318;  Townhall,  372 
Lykosura,  discoveries  at,  5, 1S9,  351 
Lynmouth  :  hydraulic  railway,  202 


Painter-Etchers’  Exhibition,  168 
Paintings  of  animals  by  Mdme.  Ronner, 354 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  London  affairs, 


Panels,  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  109, 
149,  179,  200 

Parents'  Review,  the,  129 
Paris  :  the  two  Salons,  335 ;  Exhibition, 
Report  of  Council,  British  Section,  299 
Paris-Garden,  Southwark,  168 
Parka  and  gardens :  London  and  New 
York,  353 

Parliament  Houses :  Rome,  50 ;  Stock¬ 
holm,  6,  86,  128 

Pasteboard  huts  for  soldiers,  245 
Patent-right  in  plans,  465 
Paul's  Chain,  E.C.,  92 
Pavement  at  Sta.  Trinitii,  Florence,  22 
Paving  :  Helmore  s  system,  447  ;  London- 
streets,  23,  68 

Pemberton,  sanitary  condition  of,  44' 
Perivale  Church,  Middlesex,  207 
Phenomena,  electrical,  447 
Picture  catalogues  in  France,  335 
Pictures  :  by  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  2S3  ;  by 
Daubigny,  130  ;  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well’s,  129,  225 ;  Dudley  Gallery  Art 
Society,  283;  Indo-Persian,  395; 
Japan  by  Mr.  A.  East,  169 ;  by  Ant< 
Mauve,  299  ;  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  246;  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  299 ;  the  Stover  collection,  429  . 
at  Air.  Wallis's  Gallery,  207  ;  Water- 
Colour,  111,  225 

Pictures  connected  with  sport,  57 
Pier,  Southend,  224 
Pipes,  cement,  150 
Plans,  patent-rights  in,  405 
Plfis  Newydd,  395 
Police  :  head-quarters,  317  ;  signals.  207 
Poros  sculptures  found  at  Athens,  446 
Portfolio,  the,  23,  246 
Post-office,  Edinburgh,  282 
Post  Office  Guide,  the,  163 
Post  Office  Savings  Bunks,  55 
Postage  to  India  and  the  Colonies,  29S,  353 
President  of  the  Institute,  the,  281 
Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  298 
Prize  drawings  at  the  Institute,  40 
Profession  of  architecture,  the,  129 
Professional  assessors,  372 
Professorship,  King's  College,  231,  318 
Proudfoot  v.  Hart,  334,  357 
Prussian  Landtag,  new  building,  245,  353 
Public  Health  Act  (Sec.  166),  128 
Public  Offices,  South  Stockton,  23 
Publication  of  tenders,  282 


Quarries,  tufa,  Trastavere,  Rome,  : 
Queen,  the,  on  “aesthetic,"  263 
Queen's  Speech,  the,  110 


Manchester  :  Cathedral,  334  ;  Cremation 
Society,  318 ;  smoke  nuisance,  282 ; 
streets,  trees  in,  318 ;  Town-hall,  pic¬ 
tures  for,  283 

Manchester  and  Salford  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association,  129 
Manor  of  Woiksop,  (he,  190 


Railway  accidents  :  Carlisle,  167, 281,  35: 

in  America,  6,  412 
Railway  Commissioners,  the,  427 
Railway  men  and  c<  dour-blind  ness,  57 
Railway  rates,  5,  40,  65,  91,  109,  127,  149, 
188,  206,  281,  317,  363,  371,  393,  427 
Railways  :  American,  6  ;  Argyllshire,  55 
Central  London,  proposed,  5;  electric, 
207  ;  hydraulic,  Lynmouth,  262  ;  Great 


Strand  improvement  schemes,  55,  111,  128, 
206,  353,  371,  428 

Strasburg  :  Cathedral,  150 ;  Dombau- 
meister  of,  190 

Street  :  “music,”  41  ;  paving,  23,  68,  447 
Strike  of  coal-miners,  206,  224  ;  Strikes 
Bill,  the,  224,  261;  strikes  “on  prin¬ 
ciple,"  394 

Studies  for  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  111 
Students'  drawings  at  the  Institute,  40 
Studniczka's  “Kyrene,"  411 
Subletting,  clauses  against,  447,  463 
Subway,  proposed  Ceutral  London,  5 
Sulrnan,  Air.,  on  layiDg  out  towns,  206 
Sunderland,  architectural  students’ 
society,  169,  196 
Surveyors’  Institution,  12S,  411 
Suspension  Bridge,  Buda  Pest,  334 
Sweating  in  the  building  trade,  463 
Sweden  :  competitions  in,  128 ;  and  the 
British  stone  industries,  207 
Sydney  architects  and  public  bldgs.,  299 
Synagogue,  the  Great,  245 


'apestry  for  Exeter  Coll.  Chapel ,  Oxford  ,283 
Tate's,  Air.,  olfer  of  pictures,  464 
Tavern,  the  “  Bag-o'-Nails,"  429 
Technical :  assessors,  372  ;  attaches,  394  ; 
colleges  in  Germany,  128  ;  education  in 
Austria,  225  ;  side  of  architectural  prac¬ 
tice,  7 

Tectolitli,  428,  458 
Tegean  lion,  the,  74 

Temples :  Diana,  Ephesus,  262,  267 : 
Despoina,  in  Arcadia,  5,  189,  351 ;  St. 
Bernard’s  Well,  Edinburgh,  429 
Templeton  Alill  disaster,  the,  129,  147 
"  Tenautable  repair,"  334,  357 
Tenders  in  Australia.  282 
Tenniel's  “  Dropping  the  Pilot,"  225 
Tenure  of  office  of  District  Surveyors,  440 
Testing:  gradients  of  drains,  41,  75; 
vision,  57 


Saalburg  marble  quarries,  169 
Safety  in  railway  working,  6 
Saint  Albans  Abbey  and  Ld.  Grimthorpe, 464 
St.  Angelo,  Castle  of,  Rome,  56,  111 
St.  Bernard's  Well,  Edinburgh,  429 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool :  sculptured 
panels,  109, 149,  179,  200 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  6 
St.  James's- square,  houses  in,  92,  42S 
St.  John's,  Chester,  window  at,  169 
St.  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  129 
St.  John's  tower,  Cardiff,  150 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  Wellington  Alonu- 
ment,  354 

St.  Petersburg  water-supply.  92 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  189,  271,  340 
St.  Sepulchre's  churchyard,  372 
Salons,  the  two,  Paris,  335 
Salviati,  Dr.,  death  of,  91 
Salzburg,  Alozart  Festspielhaus  at,  74 
Sand,  volcanic,  for  mortar,  150,  412 
Santa  Trinitii,  Florence,  22 
Sanitary  :  administration  at  Hampstead 
110,  158 ;  barracks,  110,  168 ;  inspectors' 
duties,  110,  158;  legislation,  110 
Sanitary  condition  of  Watford,  75 
Sanitary  works  :  at  Bolton,  224  ;  at  Alan- 
chester,  129 

Sarcophagi  found  at  Rome,  5 
Sarcophagus  reliefs,  189 
Sash-windows,  ventilation  by,  325 
Savings  banks,  55 
Schiokel  competition,  the,  190 
ScliinkelfeBtof  Berlin  Architekten-Verein. 


224 


Schliemann'sdiscoveries,Hissarlik,262,353 
Schmidt,  Herr  Franz,  190 
Scholarships,  British  Institution,  111 
School  of  Wood  Carving,  Carpenters’  Co.'s, 


111 


Schools,  Leamington,  318 
Science  Aluseum,  Diisseldorf,  120,245 
Scientists,  architects  as,  7 
“Scotland-yard,”  the  new,  317 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  429 
Sculpture:  Damophun,  5;  Greek,  5, 

92,  149,  189,  372,  446;  in  our  publii 
buildings,  246  ;  found  at  Trastavere,  5 
Poros,  Athens,  446 ;  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool,  109,  149,  179,  200 
Seaside  lodgings,  registration  of,  446 
Sea-water  swimming-bath  for  London., 
Semaine  des  Constructeurs,  281, 333, 447, 463 
Semper,  Gottfried,  monument  to,  372 
Sheflield :  Municipal  Buildings  competi¬ 
tion,  23,  40,  465  ;  Ruskin  Aluseum,  283 
“Shelleys,"  the,  Lewis,  334 
Ship-canal,  Clyde  and  Forth,  56 
Signalling,  Alorgans'  system,  207 
Sikyon,  excavations  at,  56 
Site  for  London  Council  Chamber,  91 
Sketches :  in  Egypt,  by  Air.  Ernest  George, 
354  ;  of  London,  208 
Smoke  abatement,  282 
Snow-shelters  on  German  railways,  110 
Society  of  Antiquaries'  Research  ,  Fund, 


189 


Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  168 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  299 
Society  forFrotection  of  AncientBldgs.,463 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover 
R.ilways,  74,  1S9 
South  Kensington  Museum,  150 
South  Stockton  Public  Offices,  23 
Southend,  224 

Southwark  :  Paris  Garden,  163  ; 

Saviour's  Church,  189,  271,  340 
Speeches,  Royal  Academy  Dinner,  333 
Spire,  Ulm  Cathedral,  412 
Sport  and  art,  57 
Stable-fittings,  Berlin,  465 
Stained  glass  :  St.  John's,  Chester,  169 
Chesterfield  Ch.,  190  :  Alersham  Ch.,  245 
Stanhope,  Mr.,  and  the  Barracks  Bill,  168 
Stationers'  C  impany’s  Almanac,  24 
Statue  of  Venus  found  at  Antium,  6, 
Statues  to  the  Emperor  William,  56, 110 


Western,  5  ;  South-Eastern,  74  ;  pro-  Stockholm,  Houses  of  Parliament,  6,  86 
posed  underground,  Edinburgh,  34,  206,  |  Stone  industry  of  Great  Britain,  207 
282,  328  Stover  collection,  the,  429 


Tests  of  galvanised  iron  pipes,  190 
Theatres :  Chigago,  6 ;  Sikyon,  56 ;  Zurich, 74 


Tiber,  improvement  of  the,  66 
Timber  bldgs,  to  resist  earthquakes,  92 
Tinted  Venus,  Gibson's,  447 
Tombs,  the  Beni-Uassau.  160 
Tornado-proof  buildings,  244 
Tower  of  London,  24 

Towers  :  St.  John's  Cardiff,  160;  Wrexham 
Church,  150  ;  “  Watkin,"  317,  446 
Town-halls  :  Leipsic,  149  ;  Lubeck,  372 
Town  holdings,  354 
Towns,  laying-out,  206 
Traction,  electric,  207 
Transactions,  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,  190 
Trastavere,  tufa-quarries,  5 
Tredegar,  sanitary  condition  of,  299 
Trees  in  towns,  318 
Troy,  the  site  of,  262 
Trustee  savings'-banks,  55 
Tubes,  cement  for  water,  150 
Tudor  Exhibition,  6,  24,44,  47 
Tufa-quarries,  Trastavere,  6 
Tuileries,  order  of  Louis  XIV.  as  to,  244 
Tunnels  :  Blackwall,  262  ;  Glasgow,  41 
Turin,  exhibition  of  architecture,  232 
Twyford  Abbey  estate,  207 


Ulm  Cathedral  spire,  412 
Union  Society's  Rooms,  Oxford,  169 
United  States,  “betterment''  in,  110 
University  Extension  Lectures,  56 


Vase,  the  Carlisle,  207 
Vases,  Cyrenaic,  411,  428 
Venice,  water-supply  of,  394 
Ventilation  by  sash-windows,  325 
Venus,  Gibson's  tinted,  447 
Verb  wanted  by  electricians,  263 
Veterinary  College,  298,  470 
Victoria  Gallery,  Regent-street,  41 
Vienna :  the  Hofburg,  372 ;  technical 
education  in,  225 

Villa  of  Nero,  ancient  Antium,  6.  62 
Vincent,  Spencer,  drawings  by,  41 
Vision-testing,  57 
Volcanic  sand  for  mortar,  150,  412 


Wadliam  College,  Oxford,  111 
Wages  of  Italian  workmen,  394 
Wald  stein,  Dr.,  on  Greek  archaeology  92, 
ISO,  353,  372,  393 

Wall-decoration,  Royal  Academy.  412 
Wallas's  method  of  testing  gradients,  41 
Wallis's  Gallery,  pictures  at,  207 
Walls  of  Chester,  the,  412 
Ward  v.  Cave  :  arbitration,  465 
Water-colour  drawings,  Cambridge,  75, 130 
Water-pipes :  cement,  150 ;  galvanised 
iron,  190 

Water-supply  :  Italian  towns,  394  ;  St. 

Petersburg,  92 
Waterhouse,  Air.  281 
Watford,  sanitary  condition  of,  75 
Wstkin,  Sir  E.,  and  the  railways,  74,  75 
Watkin  Tower,  the  317,  446 
Ways  of  American  journals,  430 
Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paul's,  354 
Westminster :  Abbey  interments,  317 ; 
Hall,  changes  at,  150 

Whitaker,  W.,  on  the  geology  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  189 
Whitechapel,  the  London  Hospital,  190 
Whitehall  site  for  a  London  Council 
Chamber,  91 

Windows :  St.  John's,  Chester,  169 ; 

Chesterfield  Church,  190  ;  Mersham,  245 
Wood,  the  late  J.  T.,  262,  267,  29S,  325 
Wood-carving.  Carpenters’  Co.'sSchool,  111 
Wood-paving,  23 
Woolwich  parish  church,  24 
Working-class  Houses  Bill,  372 


Workmen's  Exhibition,  Holborn,  202 
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Gardner,  E.,  on  Greek  archceology,  28,  149, 
464 

Garnett,  Prof.,  on  plumbing,  122 
Gas-engines,  efficiency  of,  256,  32S 
Gates  and  bars  in  Loudon  streets,  361 
Geometrical  drawing,  140 
Germau :  brick  architecture,  208,  212 ; 

technical  museums,  374,  420 
Gibson,  Mr.  John,  98,  321,  448 
Gilbert,  L.  F.,  on  plumbers'  work,  30 
Glasgow  Architectural  Assoc.,  47,  436 
Glazing,  Rendle's,  43G 
Gods  Profit  and  Snob,  the,  213 
Gold  Medallist,  R.I.B.A.,  98,  321,  448 
Goldsmith,  F.  T.  W.,  on  the  Examination, 83 
Goods  station,  Broad-street,  458 
Gotch,  J.  A.  :  on  the  future  of  the  A.  A., 
378 ;  ou  Elizabethan  Architecture,  97  ; 
on  the  Examination  in  Architecture, 
80 ;  on  the  Renaissance  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  9S,  99, 174 
Gothic  Mouldings,  47 
Granger,  F.,  on  German  technical 
museums,  374,  375,  420 
Grantham,  R.  F.,  on  our  coast  line,  364 
Greek:  archeology,  2S,  173,  266,  464: 
architecture,  137,  156  ;  buildings,  typi’ 
cal,  137,  156,  208  ;  sculpture,  149,  155, 
172,  193,  464 

Green-street,  Leicester-square,  79, 141,  232 
Gregory,  Mr.,  on  masons'  work,  469 
Guinness  Trust,  the,  473 

Haigh,  T.  H.,  on  mouldings,  97 
Hall,  E.  T.,  on  building  legislation,  135 
Harbour  construction,  390,  409,  437 
Harrison,  Miss  J.  E.,  on  the  mythology 
and  art  of  Athens,  173,  266 
Harrison,  J.  Park,  on  Anglo-Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  ornament,  196 
Hayward  v.  Sandon  Brothers,  31,  64 
Health,  a  Minister  of,  395 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  464 
Hill,  Col.,  on  a  School  of  Forestry,  364 
Hobbs,  Mr.,  ou  plumbers’  work,  469 
Holiday,  H.,  on  modernism  in  art,  212, 232 
Hospital  planning,  337,  358,  380 
Hospital  for  Women,  new,  249 
House-drainage,  360 
House-refuse,  removal  of,  195 
Houses:  Cairo,  415;  Elizabethan,  97: 
Medieval,  247,  263;  Roman,  113  ;  old, 
at  Wimbledon,  450 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued)  :— 

Housing  of  the  poor,  30,  303,  473 
Hull,  registration  of  plumbers,  4!) 

Imitation  in  art,  212 
Imperiul  Institute,  the,  156 
Improvement  of  the  Strand,  35,  361 
Improvements,  City,  450 
Indian  art,  modern,  300 
Industrial  conciliation,  379 
Ingress  and  egress  for  public  buildings,  161 
Inspectors,  sanitary :  examinations  foi¬ 
ls.  31,  195,  3S4 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects 
Annual  Report,  320  :  Arab  House,  the, 
in  Cairo,  415  ;  Articles  of  Pupilage,  322 : 
Building  Legislation,  133,  188.  322 ; 
Building  Acts  amendments,  40;  Church 
Fittings,  285  ;  Deputations  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  sub-contracting,  &c.,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trade,  468 ;  Drawings  of  Brick  Build¬ 
ings,  in  North  Germany,  208,  212 ; 
Election  of  officers  and  Council,  415; 
re-election  of  the  President,  2S5,  415 ; 
Examinations,  CO,  133,  208,  244,  259,  265, 
260,  321,  322;  Extension  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute's  Premises,  208 ;  Galilee  of  Dur¬ 
ham  Cathedral,  210;  German  Tech¬ 
nical  Museums,  374,  420 ;  Godwin 
Bursary,  374  ;  Gold  Medallist,  1S90,  98, 
321,  448;  Library,  320;  London  im¬ 
provements.  321  ;  Medallists  and  Prize¬ 
men,  45,  57,  59,  98,  321,  374,  418; 
Obituary,  98,  320;  Presentation  of  Gold 
Medal,  448 ;  President’s  Address  to 
.Students,  57  ;  Public  Health  legislation, 
322 ;  Registration,  244,  259,  322  ;  Re¬ 
naissance  in  Northamptonshire,  98, 
174;  Standing  Committees,  321,  415; 
Students'  drawings,  40  ;  Works  of  Prof. 
Olzen,  208,  212 

Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  47,  343 
Institute  of  Builders,  100,  129,  341 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : — Annual 
Report,  431 ;  Association  of  Manchester 
Students,  86  :  Barry  Docks,  270  ;  Dock 
Extensions  at  Liverpool,  63;  Keswick 
Water-Power  Electric  Light  Station, 
397  ;  Lough  Erne  drainage,  269  ;  pre¬ 
miums  for  papers,  432 
Ireland,  ancient  monuments  in,  400 
Irish  marbles,  47 

Jackson,  T.  G.,  at  Eagle  House,  Wimble¬ 
don,  450 


Karslake,  Mr.,  on  library  planning.  118 
Kendrick,  W.  11.,  on  wood  work,  179 
Kennedy,  Prof.,  on  the  Forth  Bridge,  226 
Koppie,  J.,  on  the  accessories  of  architec¬ 
ture,  292 

Kerr,  H.  F.,  on  ingress  and  egress  for 
public  buildiugs.  161 
Kerr,  Prof.,  on  building  legislation,  135 
Keswick  electric  light  station,  397 
Kinross,  J.,  on  town  architecture,  120 
Knightsbridge,  Albert  Mansions,  323 


Labour  bureau,  proposed,  47 
Lands,  surplus,  of  the  London  Count 
Council,  45.  79 

Lauroutine  Villa,  Pliny's,  94,  98 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C.,  on  foremen  an 
clerks  of  works,  157 
Laying-out  towns,  206 
Load  and  lead-workers,  238 
Leamington,  Sanitary  Congress  at,  395 
Lectures :  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  140,  17( 
226  ;  on  Greek  sculpture,  149,  155,  171 
193 ;  on  the  mythology  and  art  c 
Athens,  173,  266;  Royal  Academy,  o 
architecture,  by  Prof.  Aitchison,  75,  9- 
101,  113, 130,  135,  137,  152,  150,  109 
Leeds  and  Yorks.  Architectural  Soc.,  179 
Legislation:  building,  133,  188,  245  ;  sail 
tary,  396  ;  tramway,  234 
Le  Mans,  252 

Lemon,  J.,  ou  London  sewage,  79 
Leverton,  W.  J.  H.,  on  the  future  of  tli 
Architectural  Association,  417 
Liability  of  employers,  235 
Libraries,  free,  planning  of,  116 
Light  and  air  caies,  50,  281 
Lighting,  electric,  104,  235 
Limes  and  cements,  227 
Linlithgow,  visit  to,  436 
Liverpool :  Architectural  Society.  31,  9 
1  11,  179,  216,  343  ;  City  Englneership,  4! 
dock  extensions,  63  ;  Engineering  Soc 
104,  130,  250,  328,  364,  477  ;  scull  dm 
at  St.  George's  Hall,  109,  149,  179 
Lloyd,  H.  R.,  on  calculating  strains,  120 
LOches,  262 
London  buildings,  120 
London  County  Council:  Age  of  retir 
ment  of  officers,  195  ;  aldermen,  ne\ 
79;  annual  budget  and  report,  11 
302  ;  Architect's  Department,  the,  6 
1 19, 141,  233, 433 ;  AssistantEngineershi 
100  ;  Bethnal-green  Poor's  Land,  45  7: 
Blackwall  Tunnel  scheme,  119,  157,  19 
210,  233  ;  Board  of  Works'  scandal, 
119;  bridges,  303;  Building  Act  Cor 
mittee,  325;  cellar  dwellings,  11! 
Central  London  Railway,  proposed,  19. 
Chairman's  review  of  the  Hist  yeai 
work,  302,  324,  342 ;  charges  again 
contractors,  72,  420;  City  improv 
ments,  450  ;  Coroners'  courts  and  me 
tuaries,  119  ;  Council-chamber,  64  7 
280,  302;  District  Councils,  211 -’d 
trict  Surveyors,  119,  451 ;  Engineershi 
92,  100,  119;  11  nance,  263,  254,  34' 
Fountain  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  4 
Green-street,  Leicester-sq  ,  wideniu 
79,  141,  282  ;  Highways  Committee,  32 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  3( 
473  ;  iron  chimney  shafts,  434  :  Labo 
Bureau,  proposed,  47 ;  lands,  si 
plus,  45,  79;  laws  relating  to  1. 
government  of  London,  325,  34 

Livery  Companies'  property,  43 


main  roads,  210,  234;  model  lodging- 
house,  343;  Money  Bill  of  1890,  *254  ; 
objects  of  antiquity  met  with  in  excava¬ 
tions,  79 ;  parks  and  open  spaces,  303, 
361,  419,  433 ;  relations  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London,  343;  retirement  of 
officers,  195  ;  Sanitary  Committee,  324  ; 
Sewage  question,  the,  78,  100,  303 ; 
sewer-Ilushers'  wages,  100 ;  Standing 
Orders  as  to  tenders,  450;  Strand  im¬ 
provement,  361  ;  subways,  234,  254  ; 
supervision  of  painting  work,  420  ;  sur¬ 
plus  Jands,  45,  79;  tramway  legislation, 
234;  water  assessments,  119,  254,  311, 
325,  361,  474 ;  Whltecross-street  im¬ 
provement  scheme,  119 
London  Hnd  County  Banking  Co.,  122 
London  &  Middx.  Archeological  Soc.,  432 
London  sewage  question,  the,  78,  87,  100, 
101,  303,  474 

Loudon  Trades'  Council,  469 

Lough  Erne  drainage,  269 

Lowther,  T.,  on  drainage  of  buildings,  300 

Lucas,  E.,  on  “fresco-cement,"  182 

I.yne,  R.  J  ,  on  plumbers'  work,  30 

Lyster,  G.  F.,  on  docks  at  Liverpool,  63 


Macartney,  M.,  on  applied  art,  179 
McConnal,  H.  LI.,  on  woodwork,  179 
Macdonald,  J.,  on  lead  and  lead- workers, 
238 

MacGibbon,  D  ,  on  Tantallon  Castle,  305 
McHardy,  Prof.,  on  hospital  planning,  359 
Machin,  F  ,  on  plumbers'  work,  30 
Machine-drills,  16 
Machine-made  ornament,  213 
Machinery  for  weighing,  310 
Mackie,  J  ,  on  sub-contracting,  468,  409 
McLachlan,  H.,  on  German  brickwork,  209 
MacMlcliael,  J.  II.,  on  Baynara's  CaHtle, 
323,  344 

Magnus,  Sir  P.,  on  plumbing,  122 
Main  roads  in  London,  210,  234 
Manchester  :  Architectural  Assoc.,  47,  97, 
141,  196,  216;  registration  of  plumbers, 
75 ;  Society  of  Architects,  380  ;  water 
supply,  477 

Mansions,  Knightsbridge,  323 
Manufacture  of  salt  in  vacuo,  422 
Marbles,  Irish,  47 

Marcet,  Dr.,  on  atmospheric  dust,  49 
Masonry  of  walls,  227 
Masons'  work,  sub-letting  of,  468 
Master  Builders'  Associations,  101.  157 
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Materials  for  walls,  227 
Mechanical  refrigeration,  67 
Medallists  and  prizemen  at  the  Institute, 
45,  57,  59,  98,  321 
Media; vul  house,  the,  247,  263 
Meesonn.  Anthony  &  Co.,  454 
Melbourne  Architectural  Assoc.,  206 
Mersey  Docks  aud  Harbour  Board,  63 
Meteorological  Society,  49,  384 
Metropolitan  sewage,  78,  87,  100,  303,  474 
Millard,  W. ,  on  the  Examination  in 
Architecture,  82 

Miller,  T.  L.,  on  gas-engines,  256,  328 
Millis,  C.  T.,  on  plumbers'  work,  30 
Minister  of  Health  wanted,  895 
Mitchell,  A.,  on  spires,  towers,  &c.,  44 
Mtchell-Withers,  J.  B.,  on  mouldings,  47 
Model  lodging-house  question,  the,  343 
Modern  :  Indian  art,  300;  sanitation,  176 
Modernism  in  art,  212,  232 
Monumental  brasses,  31 
Monuments,  ancient,  in  Ireland,  400 
Morris,  W.,  on  Lord  Grimtborpe,  464 
Morton,  J.  H.,  on  architects  as  scientists, 
16 

Mortuaries  and  Coroners'  courts,  119 
Mouldings,  47,  97,  176 
Mountford,  E.  W.,  on  libraries,  110 
Municipal  Buildings,  Sheffield,  58 
Municipal  engineering,  234 
Municipal  Engineers'  Assoc.,  310,  364 
Murray,  A.  S.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  155,172, 


Museums,  German  technical,  374,  420 
Mythology  and  art  of  Athens,  173 


National  Assoc,  of  Master  Builders  101 
National  School  of  Forestry.  304  ’ 

Nevill,  R.  :  on  clerks  of  works,  120;  on 
the  Renaissance  in  England,  99 ;  on 
Wimbledon  Camp,  450 
Newton  Testimonial,  the,  29 
Nicholl,  S.  J.,  on  church  fittings,  286 
Northamptonshire,  Renaissance  in,  98, 174 
Northern  Architectural  Assoc.,  16,  435 
Notes  by  the  A  A.  Travelling  Student,  251 
Notes  i  n  woodwork,  179 
Nottingham  Architectural  Society,  419 
Nursey,  P.  F.,  on  making  salt  in  vacuo,  422 


Officers  of  the  London  County  Council,  195 
Ogilvie,  G.,  on  electric  lighting,  235 
Oliver  v.  Greenwood.  381 
Ornament:  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman,  196;  machine-made,  213 
Ostentation  and  Ait,  213,  232 
Oizen,  Prof.,  works  of,  208,  212 
Oxfordshire,  architecture  in,  175 

Painted  decoration,  Roman,  130 
Painter  s'  work,  supervision  of,  420 
Palaces  :  Roman,  152;  Tiiyns,  137,  156 
Panels  for  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, 
109,  149,  179 

Pnpworth,  Wyatt,  on  the  Renaissance,  99 
Parks  and  spaces,  London,  303,  361,  419,433 
Party-wall  cases,  235,  344 
Paul,  J.  B.,  on  early  Scottish  architects,  47 
Persliore  Abbey,  31 
Perspective  drawing,  140 
Piccadilly-circus,  45 
Pier,  Sunderland,  436 
Pisa,  the  leaning  tower,  43 
Pite,  A.  B.,  on  the  Examination,  SI 
Pite,  W.  A.,  ou  architecture  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  175 

Planning  :  hospitals,  337,  358,  380  ;  Free 
Public  Libraries,  116 


Plans :  Roman  houses,  113 ;  Roman 
palaces,  152 

Blusterers'  work,  scamped,  469 
Pliny  the  Younger's  L-mreutine  and  Tus- 
culan  Villas,  94,  98,  135 
Plumbers'  registration,  15.  16,  30,  49,  68, 
75,  122,  161,  238,  292,  328,  351,  408,  458 
Plumbers'  work,  sub-letting,  469 
Plymouth  plumbers,  the,  292 
Poll,  excavations  at,  29 
Police,  head-quarters  for  the,  232 
Political  economy  and  art,  213 
Pompeiian  decoration,  131 
Poor,  housing  of  the,  30 
Poor's  Land,  Bethnal  Green,  45,  79 
Potts,  W.  E.,  on  creeds  in  architecture, 
216 

Poulson,  F.  T.,  on  social  environment,  270 
Pre-Norman  sculptured  stones,  196 
President's  addresses  :  to  students, 
R.I.B.A.,  67  ;  Society  of  Engineers,  100 
Prestonpans,  256 

Price,  J.,  on  Lough  Erne  drainage,  269 
Price,  L.  L.,  on  conciliation,  379 
Printing  :  early,  237  ;  offices,  Bream’s- 
buildings,  39s 

Prize-distribution,  Art-Union,  341 
Prizemen,  Institute,  45,  67,  69,  98,  321 
Proctor,  T.  R.,  on  plumbing,  16 
Protlt,  the  god,  213 

Property :  sales  of  (weekly) ;  valuation  of, 
120 

Propylea,  Athens,  138,156 
Provident  lust,  of  Builders'  Foremen,  157 
Pryce,  T.  E.,  on  towers,  44 
Public  Libraries,  planning  of,  116 
Pugh  v.  Horsley  Engineering  Co.,  235 
Pulpits,  2SS 

Quantity-surveying,  100,  141.  269 
Queensland  Institute  of  Architects,  87 

Railway,  Central  London,  195,  329,  346 
Rainfall  of  the  globe,  384 
Rawlinson,  Sir  R., on  London  sewage,  78, 79 
Read,  C.  S.,  on  sewage  utilisation,  78 
Refrigtration,  mechanical,  67 
Refuse,  removal  of,  195 
Registration  :  architectural,  244,  259,  322  ; 
plumbers,  15,  16,  30,  49,  68,76,  122,  161, 
238,  292,  328,  351,  408,  458 
Relation  of  line  ar's  to  applied  arts,  91 
Renaissance  in  Northamptonshire,  98, 174 
Rendle  v.  Rendle  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  428,  430 
Reredoses,  285 
Reservoir  dams,  229 
Resistance  of  walls  to  crushing,  22S 
Restoration  and  anti-restoratiouists,  463 
Revival  of  applied  art,  179 
Richards,  — ,  on  removal  of  refuse,  195 
Richardson,  Dr.  B.  IV.,  on  sanitary 
inspectors,  101 

Rickman,  T.  M. :  on  an  Edinburgh  con¬ 
tract  of  1764,  129 ;  on  the  Examination 
in  Architecture,  83  ;  on  German  tech¬ 
nical  museums,  375  ;  on  quantities,  269 
Robins,  Rev.  A.,  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  30 

Robins,  E.  C.  :  on  applied  art-teaching, 
91;  on  building  legislation,  134;  on 
German  brickwork,  209 ;  on  German 
technical  museums,  375 ;  on  modernism 
in  art,  232 

Robinson,  J.,  on  the  Barry  Docks,  270 
Rock-drilling  machinery,  16 
Roman  architecture,  Prof.  Aitchison  on, 
75,  94,  101,  113,  130,  135,  137,  152,  166, 
169 

Rome,  ancient,  75 

Rosebery,  Lord,  on  the  work  of  the 
London  County  Council,  302,  324,  342 
Rouen,  253 

Royal  Academy  (see  “  Academy,  Royal ") 
Royal  Aiclncological  Institute,  121,  196 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  49,  384 
Royal  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  400 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  379 


Safety  of  public  buildings,  161 
Saffron  Walden,  472 
Saint  Christopher-le- Stocks,  132 
St.  George's  Hall  Liverpool,  sculptured 
panels,  109,  149,  179 
St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  104 
Sales  of  property  (weekly) 

Salt  manufacture,  422 
Sanitary  :  congress  at  Leamington,  395  ; 
legislation,  396 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  143 
Saniiary  Inspectors'  Assoc.,  30,  31,  101, 
195,  270,  360,  395 

Sanitary  lust.  Exams.,  15,  31,  302,  334,  4TS 

Sanitation,  modern,  176 

Saturday  afternoons  in  London,  120 

Scamped  and  sweated  work,  468 

Scandal,  a  Boaid  of  Works,  119 

School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  302 

School  of  Forestry,  proposed,  364 

Scientists,  architects  as,  16 

Scottish  architects,  early,  47 

Sculp' ure  :  Greek,  149,  155,  172,  193,  464  ; 

Si,.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  109,  149,170 
Sculptured  stones,  pre-Norman,  190 
Seats  in  churches,  285 
Seddon,  J.P.,  on  church  fittings,  285,  286 
Sewage  of  London,  7S,  87, 100, 101,  303,  474 
Seward,  E.,  on  early  printing,  237 
Sheffield  :  Municipal  Buildings  Competi¬ 
tion,  58;  Soc.  of  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors,  47,  120,  234,  269,  360 
Shelves  for  public  libraries,  117 
Shiplake  Court,  Henley,  431 
Shipton,  G.,  on  snb-letiing  work,  469 
Shone,  I  ,  on  London  sewage  question,  79 
Shuifrey,  L.  A.,  on  mouldings,  176 
Sillar,  W.  C.,  on  sewage  treatment,  78, 101 
Slater,  J.  :  cn  building  legislation,  133, 
188;  on  the  Examination  in  Architec¬ 
ture  81 ;  ou  the  future  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association,  376,  379 
Slums,  condition  of  the,  30 
Smeaton,  .T.,  on  plumbers'  work,  30 
Smith,  1‘.  G.,  on  hospital  planning,  360 


Smith,  Prof.  Roger  :  on  drawing,  140;  on 
Greek  architecture,  156 ;  on  the  Medie¬ 
val  house,  247,263 

Smith,  R.  E.,  on  Greek  buildings,  137,  166 
Smith  v.  Kirk  &  Randall,  158,  197,  288 
Smoke-abatement,  177,  404 
Smyth,  Mr.,  ou  scamped  plastering,  469 
Snob,  the  god,  213 
Social  environment,  270 
Socialism  and  art,  213,  232 
Socit-ttf  Franchise  d'Archeologie,  450 
Society  of  Arts,  78,  91,  300 
Societies :  Biblical  Archeology,  50 ;  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  100  310,  346,  390,  409,  422  ;  for  Pre¬ 
serving  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  423  ;  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  463 
Soirtie  of  the  Architectural  Assoc.,  310 
Spiers,  It.  Phend,  on  Arab  art,  415,  416 
Spires,  towers,  aDd  domes,  24,  42 
Spoil,  E.,  on  blasting  powders,  271 
Stannus,  H.  :  on  the  future  of  the  A. A., 
379;  on  Greek  architecture,  156;  ou 
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Tower,  vibration  of  from  bell-ringing,  438 
Valves  to  fresh-air  inlets,  15S,  ISO 
Ventilation  :  of  hospitals,  380;  inlets  and 
outlets,  158,  180;  by  sash-windows. 
325,  344  ;  of  sewers,  142 
Wnter-pipes,  wooden,  420,  438,  455 
Wind-pressure,  197 
Win ks  of  the  late  J.  T.  Wood,  298,  325 


Penrose,  F.  C.,  Byzantine  remains  in 
Greece,  197 

Perry,  A.,  platinised  plate-glass,  216 
Phillips,  II.,  boundaries  to  footpaths,  3SO 
Pite,  A.  B.,  Architectural  Association,  454 
Pite,  W.  A.,  plans  of  sL\  and  eight-roomed 
houses,  437,  474 

Rhind,  John,  Montrose  Monument,  31 
Richards,  H.,  wooden  water-pipes,  438 
Smith,  C.  G.,  Smith  o.  Kirk  &  Randall,  288 
Street,  A.  E.,  registration,  287 
Venables,  E.,  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  4.54 
Wellington,,!.  A.,  lightning  and  iron  build¬ 
ings,  421 

Wigram,  E.  T.  A.,  Hymers'  College,  438 
Wilkinson,  J.,  air-currents  in  sewers,  142 
Williams  it  Hopton,  a  new  lime,  380 
Wood,  H.  Trueman,  British  Commission, 
Paris  Exhibition,  235 


William,  Cologne,  56 ;  Tower,  Sir  E. 
Watkins,  317,  446;  Townhall,  Selby, 
238;  Victoria  Institute,  Worcester,  346 
Constantinople,  exhibition  at,  119 
Convalescent  Home,  St.  Leonards,  3S3 
Cook,  Mr.  John  M.,  Leicester,  50 
Copenhagen  harbour,  94 
Cordwainers'  Hall,  exhibition  at,  310,  3SI 
Corinth  Caual,  the,  67 
Cottage  architecture,  218 
Cregeeu's  air-inlet,  476 
Cricklewood,  land  at,  160 
Crystal  Palace,  proposed,  for  Berlin,  384 


Derby  Infirmary,  404 

Dinners:  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell's  staff,  237  ; 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Dioksee's  employ's, 
256;  Royal  Engineer  Establishment,  15 
Discovery  of  coal  in  Kent,  144 
DissentingChurchBuildingNewp,44,326,474 
Docks  at  Mobile,  273 
Dorset  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  120,  194 
Draiu-pipe  joint,  the  Archer,  6S,  256 
Drainage  of  Cairo,  182 
Dresden  :  art  treasures,  122;  church,  161 
Dublin  carpenters'  strike,  412,  477 
Dunscombe,  Mr.  C\,  34 
Durban  waterworks,  273 
Diisseldorf,  arts  museum,  120,  245 

Edinburgh  :  electrical  exhibition,  218; 
Memorial  to  Mr.  W.  Hay,  237  ;  Scottish 
Liberal  Club,  208  ;  new  Stock  Exchange, 
50;  proposed  underground  railway,  3-1. 
206  ;  Public  Libiary,  440 
Education,  technical,  237 
Elbe  engineering  works,  49 
Electric  lighting:  British  Museum,  86; 

Sueffield,  422  ;  St  Pancras,  16 
Electrical  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  218 
Ellis,  the  late  Mr.  E.,  34 
Emperor  Frederic's  mausoleum,  Potsdam, 
7 ;  Emperor  William,  monuments  to, 
325,  347,  358 

Engineering  Trades  Report,  17 
Engineering  works  :  Danube,  34  ;  Elbe,  49 
Eugineersliips  :  Liverpool,  17,  49,  86  ; 
Ribble  Works,  33 

Engineers'  Exhibition  at  Islington,  150 
Eton  Public  Offices,  49 
Exhibitions  :  Agricultural  Hall,  150  ;  Con¬ 
stantinople,  119  ;  Cordwainers’  Hall, 
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MISCELLANEA  (continued):— 

310,  334  j  Electrical,  Edinburgh,  218 ; 
French,  in  London,  143,  284;  industrial, 
274;  Military,  Chelsea,  330  ;  Mining  and 
Metallurgical,  347  ;  road-making  mate¬ 
rials,  Berlin,  199 

Failures  in  1S89,  10 
Festivities,  130,  237, 253 
Fine-Art  galleries,  Glasgow,  60 
Finsbury-square  pavilion,  32S 
Fire  at  Peto  Bros.'  works,  440 
Fire-drill  in  schools,  101 
Floor-cloth,  “  tiled,"  122 
"  Fortis,"  404 
Fox  Hill,  Berkshire,  477 
Foy,  Morgan,  &  Co.’s  Wood  Report,  34 
F’rankfort-on-the-Main  :  Library,  120 ; 
palace,  67 :  statue  to  the  Emperor 
William,  347 

Free  Library,  Notting-liill,  15 
Freiburg,  chimney  at,  384 
French  Exhibition  in  London,  143,  284 
Frognal  Hall  estate,  Hampstead,  199 

Garrison  church,  Strasburg,  120 
Gas-lighting,  the  Wenham  system,  274 
Geneva:  new  Post-office,  162 
Geological  Field-Class,  London,  91,  129 
Germany,  new  harbours  in,  103,  318,  373 
Gibbs's  sysiem  of  heating,  310 
Glasgow  :  Fine  Art  Galleries,  50  ;  In¬ 
firmary,  405;  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  87  ; 
St.  Peter's  College,  327 
Glass-painting,  Swedish,  50 
Glaucus  Club,  the,  325 
(Hazing,  the  “British  Patent"  system,  310 
Gloucester  Municipal  Buildings,  400 
Government  Buildings,  Christiania,  68 
Granite :  Aberdeen,  34  ;  black,  161 
Granolithic,  Stuart's,  43(1 
Grant  Monument,  New  York,  194 
Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft,  256 
Guinness  Trust,  the,  237 
Guy's  Hospital  residential  college,  256 

Hall,  Central,  Holborn,  344 
Hamburg,  engineering  works,  49 
Hampstead,  property  at,  199 
Harbours:  Copenhagen,  94  ;  in  Germany, 
103,  318,  373  ;  Mobile,  273 
Hard  wood  trade,  the,  33 
Harrogate,  Montpellier  Baths,  477 
Hartel,  the  late  A.,  182 
Hay,  Mr.  W.,  memorial  to,  237 
Hong-Kong,  growth  of,  67 
Hornsey,  jerry-building  at,  457 
Horses  and  pavements,  68 
Hospitals  :  Guy's :  residential  college.  256  ; 

South  London  Ophthalmic,  363.  478 
Hotel,  Cromer,  193  ;  hotel  lifts,  79 
H Ouse  for  Minister,  Borough  Synagogue, 

nouses  of  Parliament,  Berlin,  64 
Humours  of  an  American  journal,  35 
Hungary,  building  materials  in.  339 
Huts  for  workmen,  Germany,  161 
Hygiene,  Congresi  of,  477 
Hyiners'  CoUege,  Hull,  414 

Improvements :  at  Brighton,  400 ;  at 
Ramsgate,  401 ;  in  Rome,  103 
Industrial  schools,  Shustoke,  472 
Infirmaries  :  Derby,  404  ;  Glasgow,  405 
Inspectors,  sanitary,  lectures  for,  86,  121 
Institute  of  Builders,  the,  75 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects,  31 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  29 
Institn.  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  68,  440 
Iron,  American,  104 
“Iron  Gate  "  of  the  Danube,  34 
Iron  trade,  the  English  (weekly) 

■Terry-building  at  Hornsey,  457 
Joint,  the  “Archer,"  68,  256 

Kells  Abbey,  310 
Kent  coalfield,  supposed,  144 
Khyber,  proposed  railway  survey.  34 
KitweU  s  Park,  Herts,  28 
King's  College  Professorship,  231 

Labour  and  wages  in  China,  102 
Land  :  Cricklewood,  160  :  Knightsbridge, 
283  ;  Milford-on-Sea,  423  :  Northwood, 
292;  Rosebery-aveuue,  291 
Law-courts,  new  :  Munich,  216  ;  Rome,  67 
Lea,  River,  insanitary  condition  of,  478 
Lea  Bridge,  tramway  extension.  16 
Leary's  Hard-wood  Circular,  33 
Lectures  :  Carpenters’  Hall,  67,  104,  123, 
158,  199,  218 ;  Guild  and  School  of 
Handicraft,  256;  Royal  Academy,  24; 
sanitary  inspectors,  86,  121 
Leicester  :  Board  schools,  143;  gift  by  Mr. 
Watts,  R.A.,  50 

Libraries  :  Edinburgh,  440 ;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  120;  Notting-liill,  15; 
Nottingham,  274  ;  Streatham,  3S4 
Lifts,  79,  292 

Lighting,  electric,  in  St.  Pancras,  15 
Lighting  of  warehouses,  310 
Lister  baa-relief,  Rome,  256 
Liverpool :  City  Engineership,  17,  49,  86 ; 
St.  James's  R.C.  Church,  384  ;  sculptured 
panels,  St.  George's  Hall,  200 ;  and  Sir 
A.  B.  Walker,  34 

Lock-out  of  Kentish  brick-makers,  199, 
218,  237,  249,  274 

London  :  County  Council,  178;  Geological 
Field  Class,  91, 129 ;  sewage  question,  50, 
62  ;  water-supply,  the,  311,  401 
Lyric  Club,  A.  A.,  329 

M  ‘Bride,  the  late  J.  A.  P.,  288 
McCulloch,  the  late  J  T. ,  122 
Madagascar  timber,  238 
Madrid,  Bank  of  Spain,  310 
M  anchester  water-supply,  33 
Manganese  Bronze  Works,  Deptford,  478 
Marlnorough  pamphlet-cases,  the,  291 
Marylebone  Theatre,  188 


Maulers  and  Men:  Wages,  Strikes,  and 
Labour  Notes  Berlin  labour  congress, 
261 ;  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  Lond  n,  157,  398;  concilia¬ 
tion  in  labour  disputes,  261  ;  employers’ 
liability,  157,  235,  244,  381,  398 ;  indus¬ 
trial  conciliation,  379;  Institute  of 
Builders,  398 ;  labour  and  wages  in 
China,  102;  lock-out  of  Ketdish  brick- 
makers,  199,  218,  237,  249,  274  ;  London 
sewcr-llushers’  wages,  100 ;  London 
Trades'  Council,  469  ;  London  United 
Building  Trades'  Committee,  447,  46S ; 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  Great  Britain,  101;  “on  principle'' 
strikes,  394;  strike  of  bricklayers,  South 
Shields,  412  ;  strike  of  building  trade 
employes  at  Toronto,  274  ;  strike  of  coal¬ 
miners,  206,  224  ;  strike  of  Dublin  car¬ 
penters,  412,  477  ;  strike  of  Exeter  car¬ 
penters,  412  ;  strike  of  masons  at  Vienna, 
274  ;  Strikes  Bill,  the,  224,  261  ;  sub-con¬ 
tracting  and  sweating,  468;  work  and 
wages  in  Italy,  394 
Mausoleum  of  Emperor  Frederic,  7 
Melbourne,  Royal  Arcade,  68 
Melfort,  Argyllshire,  477 
Memorials :  to  Mr.  W.  Hay,  237 ;  of  the 
Royal  Stewarts  at  Parley  Abbey,  16 
Metal,  “  expauded, "  477 
Meteorology,  photography  and,  104 
Metropolitan  water  supply,  the,  311 
Military  Exhibition,  336 
Mining  and  Metallurgies  Exhibition,  317 
Mobile,  docks  and  harbour,  273 
Montpellier  Baths,  Harrogate,  477 
Monument,  keeperahip  of,  328 
Monuments:  General  Grant,  New  York, 
194  ;  Emperor  William,  325,  347,  358 
Munich,  new  law  courts,  216 
Municipal  buildings  :  Aachen,  271  ;  Glou¬ 
cester,  400  ;  Newcastle-on  Tyne,  235  ; 
Sheffield,  79;  South  Shields,  305 ;  Sun¬ 
derland,  236 

Municipal  Engineers'  Association,  197, 274, 
292,  310,  347,  380,  457 

Museums:  British,  electric  lighting,  80; 
arts  and  sciences,  Diisseldon,  120,245; 
Bergen,  Norway,  49 

Nasmyth,  James,  343 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society.  339 
New  English  Art  Club,  199 
New  Orleans  drainage,  257 
New  River  shares,  value  of,  404 
New  York  :  Cathedral,  104  ;  Grant  Monu¬ 
ment,  194  ;  public  works  in,  161 
Newcastle  Municipal  Buildings,  235 
Newport  (Mon)  :  baths  at,  478 
Newspaper  offices :  Bristol,  274 ;  Sydney,  50 
Nicaragua  Canal,  50 
Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society,  458 
Noble,  the  late  T.  C.,  288 
Northwood,  laud  at,  292 
Norwegian  :  pottery  industry,  161  ;  Btone 
industry,  60  ;  wooden  villas,  68 
Notting-hill  Free  Library,  16 
Nottingham  Free  Library,  274 

Obituary  .'—Adamson,  D.,  49;  Andre, 

L.  J.,  94,  98,  320;  Ayton-Lee,  E.  C., 
267,  320  ;  Barlow,  T.  O.,  R.A.,  17;  Bate¬ 
man,  J.  F.,  320;  Bossan,  M.,  233; 
Bouquet,  M.,  94 ;  Brentano,  Sig.,  22, 
38,  67;  Brisset,  M.,  319;  Carrick,  J., 
343,  404  ;  Ch<5neau„  E.,  151;  Ciceri,  E., 
319;  Demaugeat,  M.,  94;  Demesmay, 
C.,  414  ;  Diet,  A.  S.,  94;  Duruy,  M., 
151;  Ellis,  E.,  34;  Epellet,  F.,  320; 
Ford,  G.,  320;  Gamier,  J.,  8;  Gosce, 
P.  H.,  60;  Hanoteau,  H.,  319;  Hartel, 
A.,  182;  Herbert,  J.  R.,  R.A.,  218; 
Hodge,  R.,  436;  Lamington,  Lord,  130; 
Leofanti,  A.,  247  ;  McBride,  J.  A.  P., 
288;  McCulloch,  J.  T.,  122;  Mayeur, 

M. ,  94  ;  Nasmyth,  J.,  343  ;  Noble,  T.  C'., 

288;  Oliva,  M.,  247  ;  Protais,  A.,  94; 
Robert-Fleury,  M.,  414  ;  Salviati,  Dr  , 
91  ;  Saunier,  N.,  94  ;  Scarth,  Rev.  Pre¬ 
bendary,  267;  Spitzer,  M.,  319; 

Stephens,  E.  W.,  98,  320;  Sul-Abadie, 
M.,  319;  Symington,  H.,  436;  Wood, 
J.  T.,  262,  267,  298,  320,  325;  Wright, 
Prof.  W.,  50;  Wyld,  W.,  8 

Official  architecture  in  Prussia,  156 
Officials  of  the  Berlin  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment,  161 

Organ-gallery,  Christ  Church,  Bristol,  182 

Painter-Etchers,  society  of,  162 
Palaces:  Frankfort,  67  ;  Potsdam,  328 
Pamphlet-cases,  “  Marlborough,"  291 
Panels,  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  200 
Park  given  to  Reading,  274 
Partnerships,  15,  143,  256,  384 
Patents,  recent :— Artificial  stone,  102, 
142,  363  ;  blind  furniture,  291 ;  block- 
paving,  15  ;  blocks  or  slabs  for  building, 
60, 198  ;  blower  Lt grates.  236  ;  bolts,  15, 
345  ;  brick-kilns,  290  ;  bricks  and  tiles, 
102,  12  L,  100,  217,  327,  363,  456;  brick¬ 
work,  217  ;  carpenters’  planes  143,  181, 
421 ;  carts  for  scavengers,  198,  403 ; 
ceilings,  403,  476  ;  cement,  142;  centre- 
bits,  198  ;  chimney-tops,  15,  48,  142,  198, 
236,  363,  439  ;  chimneys  15  ;  clamp,  66  ; 
clay-working  machinery,  290 ;  composi¬ 
tion  for  building,  3S2;  concrete-mixer, 
100 ;  conduits  for  electric  mains  33 ; 
construction,  fireproof,  102,  121,  29d; 
cowls,  15,  142,  363,  439;  decorative  glass 
tablets,  33  ;  discharge  openings,  291 ; 
door-fastenings,  198,  345,  456;  door¬ 
knobs  or  handles,  33,  121 ;  door-plates, 
345  ;  door-springs  and  checks,  102,  421  ; 
drain-pipe  joints,  160,  236  ;  drain  pipes, 
345 ;  drain-traps,  48  ;  draining  land,  48  ; 
drive-chains,  291;  drying  timber,  16; 
fanlight  -  openers,  382  ;  fire-escapes. 
121 ;  fireplaces,  103,  142,  236,  265, 
273,  309,  363 ;  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion,  102,  121,  290;  flooring,  363;, 
flushing-tank,  327,  456 ;  gas-brackete, 


217  ;  gaseliers,  217  ;  glazing,  181,  439  ; 
glue,  456  ;  graining  and  decorating,  421 ; 
prates,  236,  255,  273,  309 ;  gully-trap, 
327  ;  hearths,  363  ;  indicators  for  doors, 
421;  joints  for  drain-pipes,  160,  230; 
knobs,  33,  121,  382;  ladders,  255  ;  land- 
drainage,  4S ;  lathing,  181,  309,  363, 
176;  letters  on  fascias,  230;  lifts,  33; 
lock-knobs,  33;  locks,  33,  382;  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  bricks  and  tiles, 
102 ;  machinery,  lath-cutting,  476 ; 
machinery,  stone-working,  48;  mantel¬ 
pieces,  142 ;  marbling  papers,  181 ; 
material  for  roofing,  309 ;  mortar,  255  ; 
paint-brushes,  439 ;  paint-cans,  236 ; 
paints  and  pigments,  66  ;  paints,  water- 
colour,  121;  paperhangings,  181,  255, 
327 ;  parquetry,  309,  315 ;  partitions, 
fireproof,  102 ;  paving,  block,  15 ; 
planes,  carpenters',  143,  181,  421; 
plaster,  121,  142,  255,  290,  403,  476; 
plasterers’  lathing,  181,  309,  363 ;  rail¬ 
way-sleepers,  290;  reading-desk,  port¬ 
able,  33  ;  sash-bars,  181 ;  sash-fasteners 
102,  103,  198,  309,  345,  382,  402,  456; 
sashes  and  sash-frames,  121,  160,  198, 
273;  saw  swages.  217;  saws,  15,  102, 
217  ;  scaffold,  portable,  66  ;  scavengers' 
carts,  198,  403 ;  screw-drivers,  217 ; 
screw-nail,  421 ;  screws,  wood,  15  ;  sea¬ 
walls,  345;  ships’  berths,  33;  shop- 
window  fittings,  290;  stone,  artificial, 
102,  142,  363  ;  stone-working  machinery, 
48;  stoves,  273,  309;  substitute  for 
wood,  66;  terra-cotta  blocks,  198  ;  tiles, 
102,  160,  327,  363  ;  timber,  seasoning,  15 ; 
tipping-carts,  198,  463;  tools,  198,217; 
traps,  drain,  48;  veneer  saws,  102; 
ventilation  and  ventilators,  48,  273,  309, 
328,  327,  344,  363,  382,  403,  421,  439,  476  ; 
vices,  instantaneous  grip,  33 ;  wall¬ 
papers,  181,  255  ;  warming  and  venti¬ 
lating,  403,  421  ;  water-closets,  66,  103, 
160,  181,  273, 327,  402,  439  ;  wheel-barrow 
bodies,  33;  whitewash,  121;  windows, 
102,  103,  121,  160,  198,  236,  273,  290,  309, 
325,  344,  382,  402,  439,  476  ;  wood-screws, 
15 ;  wood-substitute,  66 
Patten-makers'  Company,  216 
Pavements  and  horses,  68 
Paving  works,  East  Dereham,  182 
Paving  :  New  Orleans,  257 ;  wood,  86 
Pavilion,  Finsbury-square,  32S 
Pharmaceutical  Society's  building,  440 
Photography  and  meteorology,  104 
Physical  Recreation  Society,  339 
Pictures,  the  Wells  collection,  336 
Pig-iron,  American,  104 
Plumbers,  American,  35 
Plymouth,  sewer  ventilation  at,  34 
Pontifex  &  Wood,  Limited,  328 
Portland  cement,  a  new  source  of,  199 
Portsmouth  sewage  outfall,  422 
Post-office,  Geneva,  162 
Potsdam  :  mausoleum,  the,  7  ;  palace.  32S 
Pottery  industry,  Norwegian,  161 
Precautions  against  fire,  101 
Presentations,  101,  122 
Prices  current  of  materials  (weekly) 
Printing,  early,  237 
Priory  Lodge  estate,  Hampstead,  199 
Prizes,  Turners'  Company's,  310 
Professorship,  King's  College,  231 
Properties  for  sale,  346, 384, 396, 429, 440,477 
Provincial  News,  28,  49,  65,  86,  144,  174, 
182,  193,  236,  238,  274,  305,  346,  333,  400, 
401,  455 

Prussia,  official  architecture  in,  166 

Public  Offices,  Eton,  49 

Public  Works  officials,  Berlin,  161 

Railway  offices,  Bucharest,  237 
Railway,  proposed  underground,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  34,  206 

Railway  survey  of  the  Khyber,  34 
Ramsgate  improvements,  401 
Rathbone,  Mr.,  and  the  St.  George  s  Hall 
sculptures,  200 
Removals,  16,  179,  327,  440 
Ribble  Works  Engineership,  33 
River  Lea,  state  of  the,  47S 
Roach  Smith,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  122 
Road-making  materials  exhibition,  199 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Building  News, 
62,  341,  381,  476 

Rome  :  bas-relief  in  honour  of  Sir  J.  Lister, 
256;  building  crisis,  122;  improvements 
in,  103;  the  new  Law  Courts,  67 
Rosebery-avenue,  291 
Royal  Academy,  lectures  at,  24 
Royal  Engineer  Establishment  dinner,  15 
Iviyal  Institution,  47,  60,  423 
Royal  Stewarts’  memorial,  Paisley,  16 
Russia,  canal  in,  38 

Safe-deposit,  Chancery-lane,  358 
Saint  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  87 
St.  George's  Hall,  sculptures  for,  200 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  86 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh  :  memo¬ 
rial  to  Mr.  W.  Hay,  237 
St.  Leonard’s  Convalescent  Home,  383 
St  Murtin's-in-tlie-Fields :  Surveyorship, 
157  ;  Vestry-hall,  218 
St.  Pancras,  electric  lighting  in,  15 
St.  Peter's  R.  C.  College,  Glasgow,  327 
Salvation  Army  bldgs.,  310,  32S,  4()u,  401 
Sanitary  appliances,  16,  468 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  476 
Sanitary  Institute,  86,  121,  176,  440,  458 
Sanitary  News,  Chicago,  35 
Sash-luck,  automatic,  291 
Scales,  technical,  274 
School  Building  News  .-—Acton,  15  ;  Ash- 
tun-nnder-Lyne,  381  ;  Birmingham, 
472  ;  Braddan,  I.  M.,  47  ;  Bromley, 
358  ;  Harlesden,  352  ;  Leamington,  318  ; 
Leicester,  143  ;  Shustoke,  472  ;  Upping¬ 
ham,  12  ;  West  Hartlepool,  381  ; 
Yardley,  305  ;  Zurich,  384 
Schuols,  ttre-driU  in,  101 
Sculpture :  Royal  Academy,  24 ;  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  200  I 


Sculpture  in  relation  to  the  age,  47 
Selby  Townhall,  238 
Sewage  question,  LondoD,  50,  62 
Sewer-flushing  tanks,  422 
Sewer  ventilation  into  house-chimneys !  31 
Sewerage  and  Drainage  .-—Adelaide-,  296  : 
Cairo,  182  ;  Cleethorpe,  381 ;  Draycott. 
344  ;  Glasgow,  101;  Guildford,  422,  452  ; 
HncknaU  Torkard,  404  ;  London,  78,  87, 
100,  101 ;  Melbourne,  295  ;  New  Orleans, 
257  ;  Oundle,  67,  161 ;  Portsmouth,  422  ; 
St.  Helen's,  344 ;  Soothill  Nether,  257  : 
Sydney,  296  ;  Walton-on-the-Hill,  439  ; 
West  Ham,  86;  Wolston,  381 
Shares,  New  River,  404 
Sheffield :  Electric  lighting  at,  422 ; 

Municipal  Buildings  competition,  79 
Smoking-concerts,  130,  161,  237 
Snowdon,  a  chftlet  on,  362 
Society  of  Arts,  9,  50,  57,  62,  274,  431 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  162 
South  Africa,  tendering  in,  16 
Southampton  swimming-baths,  144 
Stained  Glass  .-—Brecon,  271.  343;  Bur- 
stead,  65  ;  Burton  -  on  -  Trent,  343  ; 
Cardiff,  65  ;  Charlestown,  65  ;  Chester, 
169;  Chesterfield,  190:  Ingleton,  343; 
Kenilworth,  65  ;  Little  Burstead,  65 ; 
London,  65;  Mersham,  245;  Preston, 
384  ;  Ranmoor,  251,  269  ;  Swedish,  50  ; 
Whitchurch,  271 

Statues  of  the  Emperor  William,  325,  347 
Stewarts,  Royal,  memorial  to,  Paisley,  16 
Stock  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  50 
Stockholm  :  building  trade,  162  ;  art 
exhibition  in,  103 
Stone  industry,  Norwegian,  50 
Stores,  High  Holborn,  344 
Stoves,  slow-combustion,  346 
Strasburg  garrison  church,  120 
Streatham  public  library,  3S4 
Street-cleansing  machine,  104, 121,  179 
Strikes  in  the  building  trade,  274,  412,  477 
Stuart’s  Granolithic,  436 
Sunder land  Municipal  Buildings,  235 
Surveying  Class,  Architectuial  Assoc.,  35S 
Surveyors’  Institution,  196,  364 
Surveyorships .-— Aberdare,  97  ;  Banbury, 
456  ;  Birkenhead,  273  ;  Bournemouth, 
432  ;  Burslem,  196 ;  Burton-on-Trent. 
364  ;  Chelmsford,  404  ;  Cheltenham, 
432  ;  County  Down,  Ireland,  325  ;  Essex, 
196  ;  Goole,  325  ;  Hertford,  478  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  17,  49,  86  ;  Luton,  292  ;  St. 
Martin's -in -the  -  Fields,  157;  South- 
molton,  325  ;  Staffordshire,  238  ;  West 
Hartlepool,  65  ;  Wimbledon,  97,  157  ; 
Worksop,  325 

Swan  United  Electric  Light  Co.,  327 
Swedish  :  glass-paintiDg  industry,  50 ; 
granite,  black,  161 ;  society  of  builders, 
new,  34  ;  villas  in  Brazil,  119 
Sydney,  newspaper  office  at,  50 
Synagogue,  Portsea,  274 

Tanks,  sewer-flushing,  422 
Tansa  water-scheme,  the,  199 
Technical :  CoUege,  Berlin,  85,  197  ;  edu¬ 
cation,  237  ;  scales,  274 
Tectolitli,  428,  458 

Telegraph  factory,  Coldbatli-flelds,  458 
Tendering,  wide,  in  South  Africa,  16 
Tenders,  lists  of  (weekly) 

Testimonials,  101,  122 
Theatres  :  Ipswich,  400  ;  Marylebone,  183 
Walsall,  401 

Thirlmere  water-scheme,  33 
Timber,  Madagascar,  23S 
Toronto,  strike  in  the  building  trade,  274 
Tower,  Moscow  Town-hall,  46S 
Town-halls  :  Berlin,  161 ;  Selby,  23S 
Trade  :  catalogues,  16,  290,  346,  402,  458 ; 

concerts,  130,  161,  237 
Tramway  extension,  Lea  Bridge, [16 
Turners'  Company's  prizes,  310 

Underground  railway,  Edinburgh,  34,  206 
Uniforms  for  architects  in  Berlin,  161 
University  Coll.,  architecture  at,  218,  291 

Ventilating  gas-burners,  274 
Ventilation  of  sewers  into  house  chim¬ 
neys  !  34 

Ventilators,  232,  291,  416 
Vestry  Hall,  St.  Martin’s-ln-the-Fields,  218 
Vicarage,  St.  Arvau’s,  Mon.,  478 
Victoria  nail  lectures,  86,  162,  256,  328 
Victoria  Institute,  Worcester,  346 
Vienna  :  building  statistics,  310  ;  masons' 
strike  at,  274 

Villas,  wooden  :  Norwegian,  68;  Swedish, 
119 

Wages  in  China,  102 
Walker,  Sir  A.  B.,  34 
Warehouses,  the  lighting  of,  310 
Water-famine  threatened  in  Bombay,  16 
Water-pipes,  wooden,  404,  420 
Water  Supply  .  —Bombay,  10,199;  cement 
tubes  for,  150  ;  Chelmsford,  458  ;  Durban. 
South  Africa,  273  ;  Earls  Barton,  440 ; 
Italian,  143,  150,  394  ;  London,  311,  401, 
474;  Manchester,  33,  477;  Melbourne, 
297  ;  Mid-Kent,  143  ;  St.  Petersburg,  92; 
Stapleford  and  Sandiacre,  463  ;  Tansa, 
India,  199 ;  Thirlmere,  477 
Waterlow,  Mr.  E.  A.,  A.R.A.,  86 
Watts,  G.  F.,  gift  to  Leicester,  50 
Well-boring,  artesian,  477 
Wells  collection,  the,  336 
Wenham  system  of  lighting,  274 
West  Ham  main  drainage,  86 
Western  Daily  Press  office,  Bristol,  274 
Wimbledon  Common  estate,  73 
Wood  trade,  the,  in  1889,  33,  34 
Worcester,  Victoria  Institute,  34C 
Workmen’s  :  barracks,  161 ;  dwellings  and 
the  Guinness  Trust,  237 
Works,  public,  in  New  York,  161 

Yardley  Board  schools,  305 
I  Zurich,  school  buildings,  3£4 


Architects  of  buildings,  and  authors  and 
draughtsmen  of  designs  and  works 
illustrated : — 

Aitchison,  Prof.,  decorations  for  bed¬ 
rooms,  341,  369 

Anderson,  J.  L.,  instrument  for  testing 
gradients  of  drains,  76 
Anderson,  P  ,  design  for  public  baths,  61 
Anderson,  Dr.  R.,  Montrose  Monument, 
Edinburgh,  10,  11 
Ardron,  A.,  house,  Wargrave,  195 
Armbruster,  M.,  design  for  a  sundial,  249 
Armstead,  H.  H.,  figure  of  St.  John  for 
Reredos  at  Aberavon,  3SS;  relief,  “The 
Guardian  Angel,”  397 
Baggallay,  F.  T.,  font  and  canopy,  St. 

Peter,  Maucroft,  Norwich,  11 
Barradale,  I.,  houses,  Knighton,  SI 
Barry,  C.  :  Jubilee  Wing  of  Children's 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond-st.,  81 ;  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Dulwich,  208 
Begg,  J.,  Chapter-House  and  Central 
tower,  Lincoln,  157 

Bell,  C.,  Ashley  House,  Shaftesbury  - 
avenue,  286 

Bell,  E.  Ingress,  and  Aston  Webb  :  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Assurance  offices,  358 
Ben  well,  J.  W.,  wrought-iron  lamp- 
brackets,  2S7 

Birch,  C.  B.,  medal  for  the  Musicians' 
Company,  3S8 

Bisshopp,  E.  F.  :  “  Blackheath,"  Friston, 
323  ;  “  Greyfriars,"  Dunwich,  280,  323 
Blomtleld,  Sir  A.,  nave,  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  340 

Bossan,  M.,  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourviere,  Lyons,  233 
Botterill,  Son,  &  Bilsou,  Hymen*  College, 
Hull,  471 

Bouchet,  J.,  plan  of  Pliny's  Laurentine 
Villa,  98 

Breden,  A.  C.,  Bromley  College,  Kent,  287 
Brewer,  H.  W.  :  Abbey  Church,  Alten¬ 
berg,  452 ;  Calcar  Church,  174  ;  Church 
of  St  Quirinus,  Neuss,  416 :  gateway, 
Xanten,  and  Church  of  Sb.  Victor,  250, 
322,  358  ;  “  The  Palace,"  10 
Briggs,  JEt.A.  :  house  on  the  Bellaggio 
estate,  287  ;  house,  Hampstead,  377 ; 
house,  Northwood,  377 ;  design  for 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  230 
Briggs,  E.A.,  and  Killmister,  C.G.,  St. 

John's  Church,  Macclesfield,  323 
Brooks,  James  :  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  Edgware,  359 


Caroe,  W.  D.,  Church,  Stanstead  Mont- 
flehet,  471 

Carter,  J.  C.,  and  Soddon,  J.  P.,  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Grangetown,  Cardiff,  62 
Castell,  R  :  Plan  of  Pliny’s  Laurentine 
Villa,  98;  plans  of  Pliny's  Tusculan 
Villa,  136 

Cave,  W.  F.,  lodge,  Ditcham  Park,  269 
Caws,  F.,  soil-pipe  junctions,  437 
Cawston,  A.,  plan  for  widening  Strand,  111 
Cheesewright,  F.  H.,  breakwaters,  409,  410 
Chorley  &  Connon  :  Leeds  Liberal  Club, 
396;  Askham  Hall,  York,  laundry  and 
stables,  452,  453 

CDrke,  Somers,  &  J  T.  Micklethwaite  : 

Desiga  for  Church-House,  376 
Collcutt,  T.  E.,  shop,  Wiemore-street,  377 
Corder,  J.  S.,  Sketches,  East  Anglia,  269 
Crow,  A.,  and  Tree,  P.  H.,  proposed  hos¬ 
pital,  West  Ham,  45 

Curlett,  Eisen,  &  Cuthbertson,  residence, 
Inglewood,  California,  322 
Deglane,  M.,  restored  plan  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Crcsars,  Rome,  137 
Delaplanche,  M.,  Monument  to  Mgr. 
Donnet,  397 

Dorpfeld,  Dr.,  restored  plan  of  the 
Piopyhea,  Athens,  13S 
Fi-libien  des  Avaux,  J.  F.,  plan  of  Pliny's 
Laurentine  Villa.  99 

Ford,  E.  Onslow,  sculpture,  “  Music,”  and 
“  Dancing,"  453 

Fulleylove,  J.,  drawings  of  Cambridge,  136 
Gaudez,  M.,  sculpture,  “Lully  Enfant," 
305 

Gibson,  R.  W.  :  design  for  Cathedral,  New 
York,  156, 157 ;  United  States  Trust  Co.'s 
building,  New  York,  304 
Gotch,  J.,  Market  House,  Rothwell 
(measured  drawings),  174, 175 
Grayson  &  Ould,  British  and  Foreign 
Marine  Insurance  Co.’s  offices,  Liver¬ 
pool,  434 

Green,  M.  A.,  gateway,  Cold  Ashton 
Manor-House,  195 

Hall,  E.  T.  :  lodge,  Sundown  Park,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells.  28,  29;  St.  Matthew's 
Parochial  Hall,  Brixton,  28,  29 
Hansom,  R.  D.,  Mansions,  Kilburn,  28 
Haudebourt,  —  plan  of  Pliny's  Laurentine 
Villa,  99 

Hay,  Thos.  W.,  decoration  for  dining¬ 
room,  10 


Hind,  A.  H.,  aisle,  Gaddesby  Church,  80 
Horsley,  G.  C.  :  bronze  statue  of  Victory, 
Brescia,  98;  details,  St.  Mark's, Venice,  11 
Hude,  von  der,  &  Hennicke,  Lessing 
Theatre,  Berlin,  194,  195 
Jackson,  T.  G.  :  additions  to  Uppingham 
School,  11,  12 ;  new  front,  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  416, 417  ;  Church,  North- 
ington,  Hants,  452 

Jones,  W.  C.,  design  for  Sheffield  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  230 

Kennedy.  H.  A.,  Greek  room,  Gloucester- 
road,  N.W.,  116 

Killmister,  C.  G  ,  and  Briggs,  R.  A.,  St. 

John's  Church,  Macclesfleid,  323 
Knightley,  T.  E.  :  plans  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  six-  and  eight-roomed  homes, 
399  ;  sketch  of  campanile,  Varese,  28 
Lawes,  C.,  sculpture  :  design  for  relief,  396 
Lemairc,  M.,  statue  of  Du  Guesclin,  397 
Mallows,  C.  E  ,  spire  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Coventry,  268 

Marquez,  P.,  plan  of  Pliny's  Laurentine 
Villa.  99 

May,  E.  J.,  house,  P.arnsdale  Hill,  417 
Mengeberg,  Herr,  bronze  doors,  Coloine.80 
Micklethwaite,  J.  T  ,  and  Somers  Clarke, 
design  for  Church-House,  376 
Millard,  W.,  additions  to  house,  “Sand- 
gate,”  Sussex,  63 

Mitchell,  A.  B.  :  Chapel,  Houghton-le- 
Dale,  Norfolk,  322;  view  of  Selby 
Abbey,  10  ;  Wrexham  Church  tower.  136 
Mitchell  &  Butler ;  design  for  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  376 
Morris  &  Hunter,  design  for  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  417 
Mount-ford,  E.  W.  :  Sheffield  Municipal 
Buildings,  470,  471  ;  book-shelves  for 
public  library,  117 

Nevill,  Ralph  :  cottages,  Bishopstoke,  28 
Newman,  S.  J.,  Parish  Rooms,  St.  Giles’s, 
Northampton.  81 

Otzen,  Prof.  :  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Berlin,  212;  Church  at  Eimsbiittel,  212  ; 
Pavement,  Jubilee  Chapel,  Berlin,  213  ; 
altar  and  reredos,  Wiesbaden,  213; 
spire,  Flensburg  Church,  213 
Perkins,  A.,  old  houses,  Warwick,  63 
Piranesi,  plans  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus, 
on  the  Palatine,  153 


Rigg,  —  automatic  self-closing  tap,  453 
Robinson,  John,  design  for  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  231 
Scamozzi,  plan  of  Pliny's  Laurentine 
Villa,  99 

Schneider,  Herr,  bronze  doors  at  Cologne 
Cathedral,  80 

Scott,  J.  O..  organ-case,  St.  John's  CoUege 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  359 
Sedding.  J.  D.  :  Schools,  Knowle,  431, 
435  ;  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  11 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  and  Carter,  J.  C.,  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Grangetown,  Cardiff,  62 
Shiigley  &  Hunt:  windows,— Chiswick 
Church,  137  ;  Ranmoor  Church,  251,  269 
Shuffrey,  L.  A  ,  house,  Ealing,  80 
Skipper.  G.  J.,  Town-hall  Cromer,  175 
Slater,  J.,  and  Statham,  H.  H.,  design  for 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  340,  341 
Smith,  Percy  D.,  Salisbury  Chantry, 
Christchurch,  434,  435 
Stanley,  —  portable-saw,  433 
Stokes,  L.,  Lady  Chapel,  R.C.  Church, 
Folnestone,  62 

Tait,  C.  J.,  Museum,  Bordighera,  286 
Tilley,  J.  W.  E.,  design  for  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  304 
Tree,  P.  H.,  and  Crow,  A  ,  proposed  hos¬ 
pital,  West  Ham,  45 

Unwin,  Prof.,  diagrams  illustrating  lec¬ 
ture  on  construction  of  walls,  227,  228 
Vernon,  A.,  Veterinary  C-  llege,  470 
Wallas,  J.  C.,  appliance  for  testing  gra¬ 
dients  of  drains,  41 

Walters,  F.  A.,  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Wimbledon,  341 
Watt,  J.  C.,  Titc  Prize  design  for  screen 
to  a  town  mansion,  116,  117 
Waterhouse,  A.,  Weigh-House  Chapel,  44 
Webb,  Aston  :  chancel,  Burford  Church, 
174;  house,  Peverey,  Shropshire,  396 
Webb,  Aston,  &  E.  Ingress  Bell  :  offices, 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Soc.,  358 
Wilkinson,  R.  Stark,  design  for  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings,  231 
Woodd  &  Ainslie,  College,  Guy's  Hospital, 
263,  269 

Ziegler,  G.,  house  near  Strasburg,  45 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[The  Illustrations  will  be  found  on,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated .] 


ABBEY,  Selby  :  Exterior  View,  drawn  by  A.  B.  Mitchell, 
10 ;  View  in  Nave,  9 

Abbey  Church,  Altenberg, :  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  452 
Altar  and  Reredos,  Mountain  Chapel,  Wiesbaden,  Prof. 
Otzen,  Architect,  213 

Altars  in  the  South  Aisle,  St.  Victor,  Xanten  :  drawn  by 
H.  W.  Brewer,  358 

Anteflxa,  Terra  Cotta,  found  near  Rome,  467 
Appliance  for  Testing  the  Gradients  of  Drains,  patented 
by  I.  C.  Wallas,  41 

Arms  and  Armour  at  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  44 

BATHS,  Public  :  designed  by  P.  Anderson,  Architect,  63 
Bed-room  Decorations:  designed  by  Prof.  Aitchison, 
A.R.A  ,  341,  359 
Belfry  Tower,  St.  Albans,  251 

Book-Shelves  for  Public  Libraries  :  designed  by  E.  W. 
Mountford,  117 

Bracket  from  Effingham  Church,  Surrey,  29 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford  :  Bay  of  New  Front :  T.  G. 
Jackson,  Architect,  416,  417 

Breakwater  Construction  :  Diagrams  illustrating  Mr. 

F.  II.  Cheesewriglit's  paper.  409,  410 
Bridge,  Wren'B,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge :  from  a 
Drawing  by  Air.  J.  Fulleylove,  136 

CAMPANILE,  Varese  :  sketched  by  T.  E.  Knightley,  28 
Canopy  and  Font,  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  as 
restored  :  F.  T.  Baggallay,  Architect,  11 
Capitals,  Roman,  from  Pompeii,  117 
Capital,  St.  Mark's,  Venice  :  drawn  by  G.  C.  Horsley,  11 
Capital  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore's  book  on  “  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  306 

Carvings,  “  Blackheath,”  Friston :  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  archi¬ 
tect,  323 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome :  Plan  showing  proposed 
Demolitions,  50  ;  Views,  temp.  Nicholas  V.  and  temp. 
Alexander  VI.  (from  Ancient  Sketches),  111 
Cathedral,  Cologne :  Bronze  Doors :  Herr  Schneider, 
Architect,  80 

Cathedral,  Lincoln  :  Chapter  House  and  Central  Tower, 
drawn  by  Mr.  John  Begg  (Pugin  Student,  1890),  157 
Cathedral,  proposed,  New  York  :  Design  by  Air.  R.  W. 
Gib3on,  Architect:  Perspective  View,  156;  Side 
Elevation  and  Plan,  157 

Cathedral,  St.  Albans :  Exterior  of  Lady  Chapel,  250 ; 
Interior  views  of  Lady  Chapel,  251 ;  View  of  Choir 
from  North  Transept,  251 ;  Interior  of  the  North 
Transept,  before  “  Restoration,”  251 


Chancel,  Burford  Church  :  Aston  Webb,  Architect,  174 
Chancel,  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea :  J.  D.  Sedding, 
Architect,  11 

Chantry,  the  Salisbury.  Christchurch,  Hants  :  measured 
and  drawn  by  Percy  D.  Smith,  434,  435 
Chapel,  Houghton-le-Dale  :  drawn  by  A.  Mitchell,  32: 
Chapel  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge  :  new  Organ- 
Case  :  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  Architect,  359 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Nazareth,  Edgware :  James 
Brooks,  Architect,  359 

Chapel,  Weigh-House :  A.  Waterhouse,  R. A.,  Architect, 
44 

Chapter-nouse.  Lincoln  :  drawn  by  John  Begg,  157 
Christchurch,  Hants  :  the  Salisbury  Chantry  :  measured 
and  drawn  by  Percy  D.  Smith.  434,  435 
Church,  Altenberg  :  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  452 
Church,  Burford  :  Chancel :  Aston  Webb,  Architect,  174 
Church,  Calcar,  Germany  (Interior):  drawn  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  174 

Church,  Chelsea  (Holy  Trinity)  :  Chancel :  J.  D.  Sed¬ 
ding,  Architect,  11 

Church,  Eimsbiittel :  Prof.  Otzen,  Architect.  212 
Church,  Flensburg  :  Spire  :  Prof.  Otzen,  Architcc",  213 
Church,  Folkestone  (R.C.)  :  Interior  of  Lady  Chapel  : 

Leonard  Stokes,  Architect,  62 
Church,  Gaddesby :  South  Aisle :  drawn  by  A.  H.  Hind,  80 
Church,  Grangetown,  Cardiff  (St.  Paul's) :  J.  P.  Seddon, 
and  J.  Coates  Carter,  joint  Architects,  62 
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Arthur  Blom field,  A.R.A.,  Architect,  340 
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Church  House,  proposed,  Westminster  :  design  by 
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Jackson,  Architect,  416,  417 
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Hat-rail  from  Esher  Church,  29 
Hogarth's  nouse,  Chiswick,  98 

Hospital,  Guy'S  :  College  :  Woodd  &  Amalie,  Architects, 
268.  209 

Hospital,  Halle  University  :  Block  Plan,  338 
Hospital,  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore:  Block  Plan,  339 
Hoapital  for  Sick  Children,  Groat  Ormond-street, 
Jubilee  Wing  :  C.  Barry,  Architect,  81 
Hospital,  Proposed,  West  Ham  :  A  Crow  and  P.  II. 

Tree,  joint  Architects,  45 
Hour-glass  Holder,  Wisley  Church,  Surrey,  29 
House,  Barnsdale  Hill,  Rutland  :  E.  J.  May,  Architect, 
417 

House,  Bellaggio  Estate  :  R.  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  287 
House,  Ealing:  L.  A.  Shuffrey,  Architect,  80 
House,  Dunwich:  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  Architect,  286,  323 
House,  Hogarth’s,  Chiswick,  93 
House,  Hampstead:  R.  A.  Briggs.  Architect,  37 
House,  Inglewood,  California :  Curlett,  Eisen,  &  Cutli- 
bertson,  Architects,  322 

House,  Northwood :  R.  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  377 
House  of  Pansa,  Pompeii :  Plan,  117 
Houte,  Peverey,  Shropshire :  Aston  Webb,  Architect,  396 
House,  “Sandgate,"  Sussex:  Additions:  W.  Millard, 
Architect,  63 

nouse,  “Scatwell,"  Wargrave  :  A.  Ardron,  Architect,  195 
House  near  Strasburg  :  G.  Ziegler,  Architect,  45 
House-front,  Wigmore-st.  :  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Architect,  377 
nouses,  Knighton,  Leicester:  I.  Barradale,  Architect,  SI 
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Houses,  old,  Warwick  :  sketched  by  A.  Perkins,  63 
Houaes,  six  and  eight-roomed,  Plans  for:  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley,  339 ;  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite,  437 

IRONWORK:  Brackets,  Effingham, 29 :  Hat-rail,  Esher, 
29 ;  Hour-glass  Holder,  Wisley,  29 ;  Link-holders, 
Siena,  27 

LAMP-BRACKETS,  Wrought-iron  :  sketched  by  J.  W. 
Ben  well,  287 

Laundry,  Askham  Hall :  Chorley  A  Connon.  Archts.,  452 
Law  Courts,  new,  Rome  :  Prof.  Calderini,  Architect,  268 
“Lessing"  Theatre,  Berlin:  Herren  von  der  Hude  aud 
Ilennicke,  Architects,  194, 195 
Link-holders,  Siena,  27 

Lodge  at  Ditcliam  Park  :  W.  F.  Cave.  Architect,  269 
Lodge,  Sandown  Tark,  Tunbridge  Wells:  E.  T.  Hall, 
Architect,  28,  29 


MACHINE,  Mortising,  Reynolds’s,  473 
Machine,  street-cleansing,  the  “  Hercules,"  179 
Mansions,  Berlin  :  plans,  205 

Mansions  (in  Hats),  Kilburn  :  R.  D.  Hansom,  Archt.,  2S 
Map  of  the  Country  between  Rome  and  Laurentum, 
showing  the  site  of  Pliny's  Laurentine  Villa,  95 
Map  of  the  Halifax  “  Yorkshire  Stone  "  District,  278 
Market  House,  Rothwell :  measured  and  drawn  by  .1.  A. 
Gotch,  174,  175 

Medal  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians  : 

designed  by  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.  A.,  3SS 
Metal- work  at  Armourers'  Company's  Exhibition,  397 
Monument  to  Mgr.  Donnet,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux: 

M.  Delaplanche,  Sculptor,  397 
Monument,  the  Montrose.  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edin¬ 
burgh.— Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Architect,  Messrs.  J. 
and  W.  B.  Rhind,  Sculptors,  10,  11 
Mosaic  Pavement  of  the  Prothyrum  of  a  Pompeian 
House  :  Drawn  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Poynter,  131 
Mouldings,  Salisbury  Chantry.  Christchurch,  Hants : 

Measured  by  Percy  D.  Smith,  435 
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Statham,  340,  341 
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Selected  design,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  470,  471 
Museum,  new,  at  Berlin  :  Ground  Plan,  284 
Museum,  Bordighera:  C.  J.  Tait,  Architect,  286 

NAVE,  St.  Sav'our’s  Church,  Southwark:  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfleld,  A.R  A.,  Architect,  340 
Niche,  with  Sculpture,  St.  Mark  s,  Venice :  drawn  by 
G.  C.  Horsley,  11 

OFFICES,  British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co., 
Liverpool :  Grayson  &  Ould,  Architects,  434 
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Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  358 
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feld,  138 
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Restored  by  Castell,  Bjuchet,  Marquez,  Haudebourt, 
Scamozzi,  and  Fdlibieu  des  Avaux,  93,  99 ;  Pansa's 
House,  Pompeii,  117 ;  Pliny's  Tusculan  Villa,  as 
Restored  by  Castell  in  1728, 136 ;  Palace  of  the  Ciesars, 
Rome :  Existing  Remains,  and  Restoration  by  M. 
Deglane,  137  ;  Palace  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine, 
after  Piranesi,  153  ;  Palace  of  Diocletian,  Spalato,  157 
Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  Six-  and  Eight-Roomed 
Houses  :  by  T.  E.  Knightley,  399;  by  W.  A.  Pite,  437 
Plate  at  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  14 
Pompeii  :  Plan  of  the  House  of  Pansa,  and  Capitals,  117 
Torch,  St.  John's  Church,  Macclesfield :  •'  G.  Kill- 
mister  and  R.  A.  Briggs,  Joint  Architects,  323 
Portal,  Sculptured,  St.  Pierre,  Moissac,  28 
rropyhea,  Athens :  Plan,  as  Restored  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  138 

QUARRY,  Yorkshire  Stone,  interior  of,  278 

REREDOS,  Mountain  Chapel,  Wiesbaden,  Prof.  Otzen. 
Architect.  213 

Residence,  Inglewood,  California:  Curlett,  Eisen.  & 
Cuthbertaon,  Architects,  322 


Room.  Greek,  Gloucester-road,  N.W.  :  Designed  by 
H.  A.  Kennedy,  116 

SAINT  MARK'S,  Venice  :  Capital  in  North  Transept 
and  niche  on  North  Front :  Drawn  by  G.  C.  Horsley.  1 1 
Sarcophagi,  Sculptured,  recently  discovered  at  Rome  265 
Saw,  Stanley’s  poi  table,  433 

School.  Uppingham .-  Glass-rooms  and  Herd-Master's 
House  :  T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect,  434,  435 
Schools,  Industrial,  Knowle,  Bristol :  J.  D.  Seddin°- 
Architect,  434,  435 

Screen,  Stone,  for  a  large  Town  Mansion  :  Tite  Prize 
Design,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Watt,  116,  117 
Sculpture:  Design  for  a  Medal  for  the  Musicians’ Com¬ 
pany.  by  Mr  C.  B.  Birch,  A.K.A.,  388 
Sculpture  :  Design  for  a  Relief :  c.  Litres,  Sculptor,  396 
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Sculpture  :  “The  Guardian  Angel"  :  Relief  by  Mr.  H.  11 
Armstead,  R.A.,  397 

Sculpture,  “Lully  Enfant":  M.  Gaudez,  Sculptor,  395 
Sculpture:  Monument  to  Mgr.  Dinnet,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  :  M.  Delaplanche,  Sculptor,  397 
Sculpture  :  “  Music”  and  “  Dancing  "  :  E.  Onslow  Ford, 
A.R. A.,  Sculptor,  453 

Sculpture  over  Portal,  St.  Pierre,  Moissac,  88 
Sculpture,  St.  John,  for  Reredos  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Aberavon  :  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  Sculptor,  383 
Sculpture,  “  Turcnue  Enfant "  :  M.  Hercule,  Sculptor, 
305 

Shop,  <fec.,  Wigmore-street,  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Architect, 
377 

Shops  and  Flats,  Shafteshury-avenue,  C.  Bell,  Architect. 
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Sketches  at  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  44 
Soil-pipe:  Junction  with  Drain:  Diagrams  by  Mr.  F. 
Caws,  437 

Spire,  Flensliurg  Church,  Prof.  Otzen,  Architect,  213 
Spire,  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry  :  sketched  by  C.  E. 
Mallows,  268 

Spire,  Timber,  Octagonal  :  designed  by  J.  A.  l'ywell,  195 
S.able3,  Askham  Hull:  Chorley  ifc  Connon,  Architects. 
453 

Stained-glass  Windows  by  Shrigley  &  Hunt:  Chiswick 
Church,  137  ;  Ranmoor  Church,  251,  269 
Statue  of  Venus  found  at  Antium,  62 
Statue,  Bronze,  of  Victory,  in  the  Roman  Museum, 
Brescia  :  Drawn  by  G.  C.  Horsley,  93 
Strand,  proposed  Widening:  Plan  by  Mr.  A.  Cawston,  111 
Street-Cleansing  Machine,  “  Hercules,"  179 
Sundial,  Designed  by  M.  Armbrusttr,  249 

TABLET  in  Prince's-strcet,  West  ninster,  9 
lap,  itcgg'8  Automatic  Seli-closiug,  453 
Terra-Cotta  Antelixa  found  near  Rome,  467 
Theatre,  “  Lessing,"  Berlin  :  Herren  von  der  llude  and 
Hennicke,  Architects,  191.  195 
Theatre,  &c.,  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town  :  Arthur 
Vernon,  Architect,  470 
Tower,  Clock,  St.  Albans,  251 

Tower,  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry :  sketched  by  C.  E. 
Mallows,  26S 

Tower,  Central.  Lincoln  :  drawn  hy  John  Begg,  157 
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Tower,  St.  Quirinus,  Neuss  :  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  416 
Tower,  Varese,  sketched  by  T.  E.  Knightley,  28 
Tower  of  Wrexham  Church,  Denbighshire  :  drawn  by 
Arnold  Mitchell,  136 

Town-hall,  Cromer  :  G.  J.  Skipper,  Architect,  175 
Tympanum,  Sculptured,  St.  Pierre,  Moissac,  28 

VILLA  near  Strasburg,  G.  Ziegler,  Architect.  45 
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Castell,  Boucliet,  Marquez,  Haudebourt,  Scamozzi, 
and  F61ibien  des  Avaux,  98,  90 :  at  Tusculum,  as 
Restored  by  Castell  in  17  fS,  136 

WALLS,  Construction  of :  Diagrams  illustrating  Prof. 

Unwin's  Lecture,  227,  228 
Water-pipes,  Wooden,  420,  455 

Wayside  Notes  in  East  Anglia,  by  J.  S.  Corder  (see 
“  Sketches  "). 

Windows,  Stained  Glass,  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt : 
Chiswick  Church,  137  ;  Ranmoor  Church,  251,  269 
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Superin  tenden  ce. 

the  erection  of  a 
large  building  the 
direct  duties  of 
superintendence 
devolve  upon  the 
clerk  of  works,  but 
it  is  even  in  that 
case  incumbent 
upon  the  architect 
to  visit  the  build¬ 
ing  with  tolerable  frequency,  for  his  drawings 
and  specifications  will  not  always  be  accu¬ 
rately  interpreted,  even  by  a  clerk  of  works 
who  has  been  under  him  for  years.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  clerks  of  works  may  not 
be  always  worthy  of  that  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  which  architects,  sometimes  to  their 
own  loss  and  discredit,  are  only  too  willing  to 
place  in  them.  Moreover,  clients  consider 
their  architect’s  repeated  presence  on  the 
building  a  necessity ;  they  have  often  a  blind 
belief  in  his  omniscience  and  omnipercipience, 
and  cannot  think  that  all  will  be  well  if  the 
•master-mind  be  not  there  to  oversee. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  an  architect  has 
the  pleasure  of  carrying  out  large  buildings, 
-and  of  being  relieved  of  much  of  the  irksome¬ 
ness  of  superintendence  by  an  efficient  clerk 
•of  works.  In  every  practice  there  are  many 
buildings  which  are  too  small  to  warrant  the 
•employment  of  a  clerk  of  works,  and  it  is  in 
supervising  the  erection  of  these  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  needs  all  the  care,  watchfulness,  honesty, 
and  decision  which  he  can  command.  If, 
again,  the  work  be  let  in  trades  to  different 
•contractors,  the  architect’s  difficulty  reaches 
its  maximum.  The  proprietor,  however,  ex¬ 
pects  everything  to  be  done  according  to 
•drawings  and  specifications,  and  really  be¬ 


lieves  that  his  architect  will  see  to  it  that 
such  is  the  case.  Wightwick,  in  his  “  flints 
to  Young  Architects,’’  says,  “a  gentleman 
....  will  ....  be  inclined  to  visit  upon 
his  architect  those  failures  in  particular  con¬ 
struction  which  only  good  workmen  can 
insure,  under  the  direction  of  the  contracting 
builder,  and  the  supervision'of  an  ever-watch- 
ful  clerk  of  works,  exclusively  occupied  on 
one  job.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  the 
architect  at  once  to  undeceive  his  employer  in 
this  last  particular.”  And,  again — “  when  an 
employer  will  not  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  trusting  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  contractor  and  his  men,  the  architect  is 
bound  to  insist  on  the  engagement  of 
a  well-tried  clerk  'of  the  works.  The 
author  of  these  1  Hints  ’  has  suffered 
so  much  from  a  too-ready  desire  to  save 
his  employer  the  charge  of  a  constant 
supervisor,  that  he  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  those  whom  he  now  addresses  the  advi¬ 
sability  of  having  a  clear  understanding  with 
their  patrons  on  this  point.”  We  wonder  if 
an  employer  ever  did  arrive  at  any  clear 
understanding  on  the  point,  other  than  this, 
that  the  architect  is  responsible  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  The  claim  of  the  architect  to 
the  possession  of  all  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions  is  supported  by  the  argument  that  the 
client  required  a  building,  not  paper ;  that 
the  latter  represents  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  is  as  much  the  property  of  the  architect 
as  the  chisel  is  of  the  mason  or  the  plane  of  the 
joiner;  and  this  argument, — not  altogether 
flawless,  let  us  say, — acknowledges  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  responsibility  for  the  proper  erection  of 
a  building  in  accordance  with  his  client’s 
requirements.  We  do  not  see  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  can  rightly  claim  possession  of  the  draw¬ 
ings,  and  at  the  same  time  disclaim  respon¬ 


sibility  for  the  work.  However,  disclaimer 
or  no  disclaimer,  it  will  always  be  found  that, 
whether  a  clerk  of  works  be  employed  or  not, 
clients  unhesitatingly  consider  that  archi¬ 
tects  have  neglected  their  duties  if  buildings 
exhibit  faults  of  construction,  however  minute, 
and  are  not  erected  strictly  iu  accordance 
with  the  original  drawings  and  specifications, 
or  such  modifications  thereof  as  the  clients 
themselves  have  approved.  A  recent  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  London  School  Board,  “  calling 
on  their  former  architect,  Mr.  Robson,  to  make 
good  the  loss  arising  from  defective  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  Broad-street  Schools,”  shows  this 
very  plainly.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
somewhat  peculiar  nature  of  Mr.  Robson’s 
appointment,  this  resolution  was  a  mistaken 
one,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  majority  of 
the  Board  declared  their  conviction  of  the 
architect’s  responsibility  for  bad  workman¬ 
ship  and  deficient  materials.  It  was  stated  in 
the  Builder  at  the  time  (July  21,  1888),  that 
“  if  the  case  had  been  that  of  an  architect  in 
ordinary  practice  on  his  own  account,  it 
might  reasonably  be  said  that  he  ought  to 
have  given  personal  inspection  to  so  important 
a  matter  as  foundations;  every  architect  in 
ordinary  practice  ought  to  do  that.” 

This  unchangeable  and,  to  our  mind,  quite 
unblamable,  determination  of  clients  respect¬ 
ing  an  architect’s  responsibility,  is  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  universal.  It  is  vain  for  an 
architect  to  contend  against  it ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  ought  to  accept  the  position  fear¬ 
lessly,  and  do  his  utmost  to  ensure  the  proper 
realisation  of  his  schemes.  It  will  be  better 
for  his  own  future  practice ;  for,  be  a  house 
never  so  picturesque,  if  the  drains  smell  it 
■will  be  an  abomination  to  its  owner,  and  the 
latter  will  become  a  thorn  in  the  architect’s 
side.  Architects  lose  more  clients  through 
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carelessness  of  superintendence  than  from  any 
other  cause. 

There  is  another  reason  why  architects, 
especially  in  country  towns,  can  ill  afford  to 
neglect  the  arduous  duties  of  superintendence. 
"We  refer  to  the  existence  of  that  great  army 
of  men,  chiefly,  we  believe,  joiners,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  their  “  practical  knowledge  ’ 
of  the  building  trades,  “  creep  and  intrude  and 
climb  into  the  fold.”  The  artistic  faculty  is 
in  most  of  them  wofully  lacking,  but,  despite 
the  ugliness  of  their  productions,  they  prosper, 
and  one  reason  of  their  success  is  this :  the 
belief  which  men  have  that  their  “practical 
knowledge  ”  (magical  words !)  will  ensure 
more  searching  superintendence  of  work ;  on 
the  principle,  doubtless,  of  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief. 

The  architect  will  do  well  also  to  remember 
that  additions  to  his  works  by  brother- 
ractitioners  at  some  future  time  will  make 
nown  his  shortcomings.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  close 
supervision  merely  because  that  would  be  to 
the  architect’s  pecuniary  interest ;  there  is  a 
higher  motive  than  that.  It  is  in  truth  a 
question  not  so  much  of  self-interest  as  of  duty ; 
the  architect  is  engaged  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  building  as  well  as  to  design  it, 
and  if  he  neglect  the  former  he  is,  like  an  idle 
servant,  dealing  unjustly  with  his  employer, 
receiving  wages  for  work  which  he  does  not 
perform.  If  the  architect  recognise  this 
truth  and  act  up  to  it,  it  will  be  well  with 
him  ;  if  not — with  all  sorrow  be  it  said — he 
scamps  his  work  no  less  than  does  the 
dishonest  builder,  and  is  not  acting  for  the 
honour  and  best  interests  of  his  great  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  necessity  for  effectual  superintendence 
having  now  been  stated,  the  question  remains 
for  our  determination, — how  can  an  architect 
with  least  possible  annoyance  to  proprietor, 
contractor,  and  himself,  ensure  the  careful 
and  honest  erection  of  buildings  without  the 
constant  supervision  of  a  clerk  of  works? 

In  February  last  Mr.  T.  M.  Hickman  read 
a  paper  at  the  Institute  on  “  Writing  a  Speci¬ 
fication,”  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  is  thus  re¬ 
ported  : — “  From  the  paper  they  gathered  that 
Mr.  Rickman  considered  that  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  of  an  architect  was  to  possess  patience, 
and  after  that  the  most  essential  quality  was 
decision,  and  in  the  latter  quality  he  feared 
architects  were  often  wanting,  especially  in 
insisting  that  the  work  should  he  executed  as 
specified Let  us  take  these  italicised  words 
as  a  sort  of  text,  calling  attention  first,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  further  qualification,  which  Prof. 
Roger  Smith  pointed  out  to  be  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  wit,  knowledge. 

Every  architect  learns  by  experience, — 
more  or  less  bitter, — the  difficulties  of  super¬ 
intendence,  and  as  the  years  pass  discovers 
how  prolific  of  such  difficulties  are  the  uncon¬ 
sidered  clauses  of  a  specification.  It  is  a 
golden  rule  for  all  students  that,  when  draw¬ 
ing  a  ground-floor  plan,  every  line  must  be 
studied  in  its  relation  not  only  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions  of  that  plan,  but  also  to  all  other 
plans  up  to  the  roof-plan,  and  to  all  eleva¬ 
tions.  A  similar  rule  would  be  this, — in 
writing  a  specification  every  word  must  be 
studied  not  only  in  its  relation  to  other  words 
and  to  the  drawings,  but  also  in  its  relation 
to  the  building  and  the  superintendence  of 
its  erection.  All  words  such  as  “proper,” 

“  sufficient,”  “  strong,”  “  good,”  and  the  like, 
which  convey  no  definite  meaning,  must  be 
avoided,  and  strict  definitions  must  be  given 
of  terms,  which  are  variously  interpreted  by 
different  architects  and  builders, — “prime 
cost,”  “  best,”  “  perfect,”  “  complete.”  In 
specifying  that  wood  shall  be  “  free  from 
sap,”  the  architect  is  demanding  something 
of  which  the  getting  will  cause  him  endless 
trouble  ;  when  he  says  that  it  must  be  “with¬ 
out  large  dead  knots  ”  he  binds  himself  to  pass 
small  dead  knots,  and  also  large  knots  which 
are  not  dead, although  such  is  probably  cot  his 
intention.  We  often  see  in  specifications  of 
woodwork  that  “all  measurements  refer  to 
finished  sizes,”  and  in  many  cases  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  obtain  material  of  the 


specified  scantling  without  an  unwarrantable 
waste  of  a  client’s  or  a  builder’s  money.  A 
cut  of  an  ordinary  circular  saw  wastes, 
roughly  speaking,  £  in.  of  wood ;  thus,  a 
plank  11  in.  by  3  in.  will  cut  into  four  pieces 
3  in.  by  about  2f  in.,  and  the  size  of  such  a 
piece  when  planed  on  all  sides  will  be  pro¬ 
bably  less  than  2|  in.  by  2£  in.  For  an 
architect  to  write  such  a  clause,  and  then 
specify  a  piece  of  planed  deal  3  in.  thick 
betrays  great  thoughtlessness,  and  if  he 
obstinately  adheres  to  the  letter  of  the  specifi¬ 
cation,  the  builder  will  have  to  pay  heavily  in 
a  large  contract  for  the  architect’s  original 
blunder.  The  thicknesses  of  floorboards  and 
doors  may  prove  a  bone  of  contention  if  the 
architect  has  specified  them  to  be  1  in., 
Ij-  in.,  li  in.,  and  so  on;  it  is  better  to 
ask  for  §  in.,  1£  in.,  1$  in.,  and  so 
on.  It  is  foreign,  however,  to  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  hundred  and  one  details  that 
must  be  considered  in  writing  specifications  ; 
but  the  broad  fact  must  be  stated  that  the 
most  exasperating  difiiculties  of  superinten¬ 
dence  are  those  which  arise  from  the  vague¬ 
ness,  inaccuracy,  or  incompleteness  of  the 
specification,  for  these  faults  come  home  to 
roost  with  the  architect  himself.  If  the 
writing  of  the  specification  be  scamped,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  the  work  itself  will  be  scamped. 
Do  not  specify  “  best  red  deal,”  and  be  content 
with  “  fourths  ”  and  “  fifths  ” ;  but  be  very 
careful  to  specify  exactly  what  you  require, 
and  see  that  you  get  it. 

In  the  retirement  of  the  “  private  office  ”  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  rival  materials ;  to  determine  the 
quality  of  each  according  to  the  character  of 
the  building,  so  that  everything  shall  be 
quite  good  enough  for  its  purpose,  but  not 
extravagantly  so  ;  to  say  that  this  method  of 
construction  will  be  better  than  that ;  and  to 
demand  the  special  fittings  of  one  firm  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  others.  The  architect  sitting 
in  his  own  little  court  is  not  wearied  by  the 
cries  of  an  irate  plaintiff  or  an  exasperated 
defendant,  but  calmly  judges  each  question  of 
material  and  construction  as  it  arises.  He  is 
unbiassed,  comparatively  unflurried,  and  deli¬ 
berately,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
judgment,  specifies  whatever  is  most  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  building  which  he 
is  about  to  erect.  It  is  this  coolness,  this 
freedom  from  disturbing  influences,  upon 
which  we  wish  to  lay  particular  stress.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  at  times  necessary  to  deviate 
from  a  specification,  however  carefully  it  may 
have  been  written,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  a  specification  the 
experienced  architect  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
able  to  see  clearly  and  without  prejudice 
what  is  best  for  his  client  than  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  time,  Ilis  thoughts  are  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  work  then  in  a  manner  they 
will  not  be  again.  Soon  other  buildings 
thrust  themselves  upon  his  attention,  and  in 
a  very  few  weeks  he  forgets  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  write  this  clause  or 
that  clause,  and  would  forget  a  great  part  of 
those  decisions  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
thought,  if  the  specification  were  not  before 
him  in  black  and  white.  Again,  when  the 
building  is  being  erected,  the  architect  is,  to 
some  extent,  however  unconsciously,  under 
the  influence  of  the  contractor ;  and  the 
latter,  by  plausible  pretexts  and  persistent 
attempts,  is  often  able  to  obtain  the  architect’s 
sanction  to  variations  of  the  work  which  are 
probably  to  the  contractor’s  benefit,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  proprietor’s  loss.  During  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings  and  specifications 
the  client's  influence  is  paramount,  but  after 
the  contract  is  signed  it  usually  happens  that 
the  contractor  is  seen  a  dozen  times  while  the 
client  is  seen  once, — this  is  especially  true  in 
reference  to  works  carried  out  for  bodies  of 
men, — and,  unless  the  architect  be  very  wary, 
the  contractor’s  influence  waxes  while  the 
client’s  wanes.  The  fact,  too,  that  for  one 
building  transaction  with  any  one  client  the 
architect  may  have  half  a  score  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  contractor  tends  to  the  same  result. 

These  three  reasons — the  unbiassed  delibera- 
with  which  a  specification  is  (or  ought  to  be) 
written,  the  absorption  of  thought  by  new 


work  at  a  later  time,  and  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  contractor — seem  to  us  so  cogent  that 
we  recommend  the  architect  never  to  alter  a 
specification  except  after  the  very  gravest 
consideration.  Moreover,  when  an  architect 
prepares  a  specification,  he  does  it  as  agent 
for  his  client;  he  provides  for  his  require¬ 
ments  as  well  and  as  economically  as  he  can, 
and  translates  these  requirements  into  tech¬ 
nical  language  :  but  as  soon  as  the  specifica¬ 
tion  is  accepted  by  proprietor  and  builder  as 
the  basis  of  a  contract  the  architect’s  position, 
changes ;  his  specification  becomes  a  legal 
document,  and  he  the  person  appointed  to  see 
that  the  work  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
therewith,  and  also  (often  enough)  in  case  of 
dispute  to  act  as  arbiter  betwee7i  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  parties.  The  duty  he  owes  to  his 
client  compels  him  to  insist  that  every  detail 
be  completed  as  well  as  specified ;  his  duty  as^ 
an  upright  man  peremptorily  declares  that  he 
shall  not  attempt,  to  the  contractor’s  loss,  to- 
read  into  a  vague  specification  a  meaning 
which  the  words  will  not lightly  bear.  There  are- 
cases  where  an  architect  has  laid  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  own  carelessness  upon  the  back 
of  a  poor  contractor,  or  has  even  connived  at 
inferior  work  in  order  that  the  builder  should 
not  claim  an  extra  for  additional  labour 
caused  by  constructional  errors,  for  which 
the  architect  was  responsible.  In  the  former 
case  the  architect  is  grossly  unjust ;  in  the 
latter,  fear  of  a  client’s  displeasure  makes  him 
disingenuous,  and  causes  him  to  sacrifice  his 
employer’s  interests  to  hide  his  own  mistakes ; 
he  loses  his  integrity,  and  with  it  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  good  opinion,  for  he  has  joined  with, 
him  in  doing  an  underhand  action. 

To  young  architects  we  would  say,  let  your 
drawings  be  accurate  and  complete  ;  let  your 
specifications  be  written  carefully  and  delibe¬ 
rately  ;  let  them  contain,  as  clearly  and  simply 
os  your  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
will  permit,  all  the  information  which  is 
necessary  for  the  thorough  conveyance  of  your 
ideas  on  every  detail  of  the  projected  work  ; 
and  then,  having  done  all  this,  make  up  your 
mind  to  adhere  to  the  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions  unless  absolutely  compelled  by  uncon¬ 
trollable  circumstances  or  by  increase  of  know¬ 
ledge,  to  alter  them.  If  you  do  this,  superin¬ 
tendence  will  be  rid  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
its  difiiculties. 

We  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  a 
subsequent  article. 


SCHOOL-PLANNING  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  FOR  DAY  BOYS. 

BY  A  HEAD  MASTER. 

HE  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  requirements  of  the- 
schoolmasters  who  have  to  use  Se¬ 
condary,  or  what  are  sometimes 
called  High  schools.  Mr.  Robson  has  written 
a  book  mainly  on  the  planning  of  elementary 
schools  ;  and  Mr.  Robins  mainly  on  technical 
schools  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  higher  schools  specially.  As  to  my 
own  qualifications,  I  may  say  that  I  am  myself 
head  master  of  a  large  higher  school,  and  that 
I  have  visited  most  of  the  high  schools  in 
Paris,  and  here  and  there  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  of  all  the  day  schools,  those  in  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Gothenburg  are  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  in  plan  :  while,  of  the  boarding 
schools,  the  l^cole  Monge,  in  Paris,  is  by  far 
the  most  perfect  in  arrangement.  It  is  worth, 
mention  that  the  head  master  of  the  latter 
school  had  a  very  large  influence  in  settling 
the  plans. 

School  arrangements  may  be  looked  at 
from  three  points  of  view,  according  as  they 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  head  master,  teachers, 
or  pupils.  Now  the  most  important  work  of 
the  head  master  is  supervision.  Indeed,  in 
most  Continental  schools  he  does  not  teach  at 
all ;  in  English  schools  he  teaches  too  much. 
Shut  up  in  his  sixth  form  room  he  may  be 
giving  a  good  lesson,  while,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twenty  assistants  may  be  givingbad  ones.  He 
ought,  indeed,  to  teach  the  sixth  form  boys  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  keep  thoroughly  in  touch 
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with  them ;  but  his  main  task  is,  or  should  be, 
supervision.  He  is  better  employed  in  teach¬ 
ing  his  assistant-masters  than  in  teaching  his 
boys.  But  supervision  means  much  more 
than  this.  He  has  to  supervise  not  only  all 
the  teaching,  but  much  of  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  boys  are 
shut  up  in  their  respective  class-rooms, 
the  assistant-masters  are  mainly  responsible 
for  discipline.  But  when  the  school  is 
assembled  together,  e.g.,  at  prayers,  or 
when  all  the  boys  are  entering  the  build¬ 
ing  or  leaving  it,  then  the  head  master  is 
mainly  responsible.  Also  when  the  classes 
are  redistributed  at  the  change  of  lessons, 
when  boys  are  passing  about  for  various 
reasons,  it  is  the  head  master,  with  his  porter 
or  discipline  master,  who  is  responsible.  If 
you  wish  to  make  his  task  of  supervision 
difficult,  then  build  all  the  class-rooms  in  a 
line,  as  in  Reading  School,  so  that  the  boys 
may  have  far  to  go  in  changing  classes  ;  and 
you  may  connect  the  line  of  class-rooms  with 
a  long  echoing  corridor, — convenient  for  a 
stampede,  for  hustling,  for  running  races. 
Narrow  corridors  especially  facilitate  hustling. 
Also  sharp  turns  in  a  corridor  will  bring 
classes  into  sudden  collision  and  riot  at 
change  of  lessons.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to 
detect  the  ringleaders  if  the  corridor  is  dark. 
Moreover,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  bullying  may 
be  done  in  a  dark  corridor.  While  the  head 
master  is  in  one  corridor  the  riot  can  be 
started  in  another.  Also,  if  the  head  master’s 
private  room  is  properly  sequestered,  the  boys 
can  be  noisy  with  safety. 

I  may  as  well  make  a  list  of  a  head  master’s 
chief  foes  as  regards  discipline.  They  are 

(1)  disorder  and  noise ;  (2)  bullying  ;  (3)  petty 
larceny ;  (4)  indecent  writing.  In  coping 
with  all  these  the  architect  can  greatly  aid 
him,  or  can  render  good  discipline  almost  im¬ 
possible.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  to 
cope  with  disorder  or  bullying,  the  fewer 
corridors  we  have  the  better.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  horse-play,  practical 
joking,  and  bullying  occur  in  the  playground 
and  outbuildings  also.  Every  corner,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  playground  should  be  visible 
from  the  head  master's  room  and  from  some 
of  the  class-rooms.  Disorder,  too,  is  very 
likely  to  occur  at  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
the  school ;  these,  therefore,  should  be  com¬ 
manded  from  the  head  master’s  room.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  administrative  block 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  commands  a  view 
of  the  main  entrances  to  the  school,  the  play¬ 
ground,  the  hall,  and  the  corridors.  By  the 
administrative  block  I  mean  the  four  rooms 
which  are  assigned  (1)  to  the  head  master  for 
interviews  with  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils ; 

(2)  to  the  secretary,  with  shelving  for  school 

stationery,  &c. ;  (3)  to  the  assistant- 

masters,  with  room  for  their  hats  and  coats, 
and  for  the  school  library ;  (4)  for  the 
porter  or  discipline  master,  with  space  for 
maps,  tools,  stores,  &c.  We  may  say  that  the 
porter,  the  secretary,  and  the  head  master 
form  the  special  disciplinary  staff.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  housed  centrally,  and  their 
rooms  must  not  be  far  away  from  one  another, 
as  the  head  master  will  be  continually  re¬ 
quiring  to  communicate  with  the  porter  and 
the  secretary.  The  porter,  like  the  head 
master,  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  eye  on  every  boy  who  attempts  to 
enter  or  leave  the  school,  who  is  loafing  in  a 
corridor,  or  is  outside  of  his  class-room  on 
any  pretext.  It  is  especially  important  that 
the  porter  should  have  a  view  from  his  room 
of  the  latrines  and  urinals,  and  of  every  one 
who  enters  or  leaves  them. 

Now  I  come  to  the  third  offence,  not  very 
common,  and  happily  confined  as  a  rule  to 
small  deer, — I  mean  petty  larceny.  This  takes 
place  mainly  in  the  central  cloak-room. 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  stop  than 
this  petty  larceny  ;  and  it  occurs  because  it  is 
impossible  to  supervise  the  cloak  -  room 
adequately.  The  porter’s  other  duties  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  always  on  guard 
in  the  cloak-room.  In  addition  to  this 
trouble,  much  disorder  and  confusion  arises 
on  a  wet  day,  before  several  hundred  boys 
can  find  their  own  overcoats  and  umbrellas, 


many  of  them  being  much  alike.  The  remedy 
is  to  abolish  the  central  cloak-room  altogether  ; 
and  instead  of  it,  to  attach  a  separate  cloak¬ 
room  to  each  class-room,  and  put  it  in 
charge  of  the  master  who  teaches  in 
that  room.  It  should  be  about  6  ft.  wide, 
and  should  run  the  whole  length  of  the  class¬ 
room.  It  may  be  9  ft.  high,  or  it  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  class¬ 
room.  It  should  be  separated  from  the 
class-room  by  a  wooden  screen,  pierced  with 
a  continuous  window  ;  and  the  master  should 
be  so  seated  that  he  can  command  every  part 
of  it.  It  should  be  thoroughly  well  lighted 
by  an  external  window,  and  be  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  so  that  wet  coats  may  be  dried. 
There  should  be  two  doors,  both  leading  back 
into  the  class-room,  and  not  into  a  corrid  -t  or 
the  hall.  Thus  this  annoying  school  offence 
may  be  made  almost  impossible.  In  this,  as 
in  all  matters  of  discipline,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure. 

The  fourth  trouble  that  a  head  master  has 
to  face  is  that,  whatever  pains  he  takes  to  get 
a  good  tone  among  his  lads,  some  time  or 
other  he  will  admit  a  black  sheep,  and  he  will 
have  indecent  scribbling  on  the  walls,  or 
indecent  writing  passed  about.  The  latter 
process  is  greatly  facilitated  by  building 
plenty  of  corridors.  To  prevent  the  former, — 
scribbling  on  the  walls, — all  the  internal  walls 
of  class-rooms,  corridors,  halls,  See.,  and,  in 
particular,  the  slabs  of  the  urinals  and  the 
closets  should  be  lined  with  glazed  bricks  to 
the  height  of  7  ft.  Moreover,  the  porter’s- 
room  must  be  placed  near  enough  to  the 
urinals  for  him  easily  to  make  frequent  visits. 
And  I  should  like  these  offices  to  have  only 
low  walls,  so  that  they  may  be  completely 
open  to  the  view  of  each  master  who  has  a 
first-floor  room  on  that  side  of  the  building 
on  which  these  offices  are  situated.  They 
need  not  be  placed  close  to  the  main  block, 
but  they  should  be  placed  near  enough  to 
facilitate  supervision  as  much  as  possible. 

So  much  for  difficulties  of  discipline.  Now 
as  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  masters  and 
pupils.  If  unhealthy  arrangements  prevail, 
and  I  find  them  almost  universally  unhealthy, 
not  only  in  the  English  public  schools,  but 
even  in  the  model  schools  of  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  France  (here  also  the  Ecole 
Monge  is  a  brilliant  exception),  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  goes  down  to  an  enormous 
degree.  I  have  hardly  seen  more  than  one  or 
two  schools  where  the  boys  do  not  look  jaded 
and  listless,  pale  or  flushed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  restless  and  cross  at  the  end  of  after¬ 
noon  school;  and  the  masters  also,  only  more 
so.  Again,  my  boys  come  back  to  school  with 
clear  skin,  bright  eyes,  cheerful,  full  of  work  ; 
the  masters  also ;  and  for  a  time  all  goes 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Then  the  health 
standard  declines,  industry  declines,  friction 
increases,  the  teacher  ceases  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful  himself,  the  boys  do  not  learn  well, 
and  the  teacher  does  not  teach  well.  We 
systematically  lower  the  health  of  teachers 
and  boys  all  round.  At  last  the  boy  leaves 
school,  and  probably  recovers.  It  is  usually 
surprising  to  see  what  a  splendid  fellow, 
physically,  your  boy  soon  is  when  he  has  left 
school.  The  masters  do  not  leave,  and  often 
become  nervous,  querulous  dyspeptics.  Now 
architects  can  raise  the  efficiency  of  our 
teachers  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  of  masters  and  boys  at 
least  50  per  cent.,  if  they  will  exterminate 
four  evils.  These  are  noise,  gas  fumes,  dust, 
and  foul  air. 

Of  noise,  one  of  the  causes  is  my  bete-noire, 
the  corridor.  Another  is  the  planked  floors. 
Wood  blocks  are  much  less  noisy  and  more 
durable.  But  I  should  like  to  see  some  kind 
of  noiseless  asphalte  laid  down,  not  only  in 
the  corridors,  but  in  the  class-rooms  and  hall. 
It  need  not  be  cold  to  the  feet,  for  to  each 
desk  would  be  fixed  a  foot-rail,  so  that  the 
feet  of  each  boy  would  be  removed  from  the 
floor.  The  noisiest  of  all  corridors  is  that 
paved  with  flags  or  stone  :  the  tramp  of  feet 
along  such  a  floor  echoes  all  over  a  building. 

Till  we  get  the  electric  light,  it  is  inexcus¬ 
able  for  architects  to  poison  us  by  inserting 
gaseliers  which  do  not  carry  off  fumes. 


But  a  much  worse  enemy  is  dust.  The  way 
to  introduce  plenty  of  it  is  to  build  projecting 
mouldings  and  wide  window-sills  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  ;  secondly,  to  have  cupboards  with  a 
well  at  the  top  to  hold  dust ;  thirdly,  to  have  a 
wooden  floor,  which  can  only  be  brushed,  and 
may  not  be  washed  except  when  the  vaca¬ 
tions  begin;  fourthly,  ceiling  and  walls,  if 
whitewashed,  will  hold  some  dust ;  these, 
also,  cannot  be  washed  ;  lastly,  the  desks  of 
boys  and  master  may  be  so  designed  that  the 
sweeping-brush  cannot  get  beneath  them; 
thus  nest-eggs  of  dust  are  left.  The  ideal 
class-room  would  have  an  asphalte  floor,  with 
a  rise  in  the  centre,  and  gutters  all  round ; 
there  would  be  glazed  bricks  for  the  walls,  at 
any  rate  half-way  up  ;  and  the  ceiling  also 
would  be  distempered  or  so  constructed  as  to 
wash.  In  the  corner  should  be  a  hydrant,  and 
floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  should  be  sluiced,  not 
once  in  three  months,  as  at  present,  but 
every  night,  in  a  third  of  the  time  that  it 
takes  to  sweep  the  room.  The  extra  cost  of 
the  water-pipes  would  be  saved  in  the  les¬ 
sened  daily  cost  of  cleaning,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  additional  security  against  fire.  I 
remember  seeing  the  great  dining-hall  at  the 
Ecole  Monge ;  it  had  just  been  vacated  ;  the 
boys  ate  at  little  marble  tables ;  a  relay  of 
servants  carried  off  plates  and  dishes  ;  the 
windows  were  thrown  wide  open ;  a  mighty 
hydrant  was  opened,  and  a  deluge  was  sent 
flying  over  tables,  floor,  and  walls ;  and  in  a 
moment  crusts,  crumbs,  smells,  and  foul  air 
disappeared  in  one  gush.  The  windows  were 
closed,  heat  turned  on,  and  soon  the  hall  was 
ready  for  another  batch  of  diners.  No 
trouble  is  too  much  to  take  if  only  we  can 
banish  this  great  foe — dust. 

But  the  worst  of  all  these  evils  is  foul  air. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  ruins  health 
and  shortens  lives.  I  never  entered  a  school 
yet  which  was  thoroughly  well  ventilated  as 
well  as  warmed.  The  first  thing  to  notice  is 
that  the  problem  of  ventilation  in  summer  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  ventilation  in 
winter  ;  also  that  the  problem  is  a  much  more 
difficult  one  if  the  rooms  are  not  warmed  bv 
fires  in  open  grates,  but  in  some  more  artificial 
way  that  is  less  expensive  in  coal  and  labour. 
As  to  ventilation  in  summer,  the  extracting 
process  differs  little  from  that  used  in  winter  ; 
except  that  in  summer  the  outflow  of  vitiated 
air  can  only  be  assisted  by  heating  with  gas 
jets  a  main  extractor  flue  of  metal ;  whereas 
in  winter  we  can  accelerate  it  by  using  the 
waste  heat  of  the  chimney  leading  up  from 
the  fires  and  furnaces  used  to  warm  the  build- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  gas  fumes  led  up  from  the 
aseliers  in  each  room.  In  summer  the  real 
ifficulty  is  not  so  much  with  the  exits  as  with 
the  inlets  of  fresh  air.  In  the  winter  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  air  of 
the  rooms  and  the  outside  air  is  usually  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  air  generally  rushes  up  the 
“Tobin ’’tubes  readily.  Butin  summer  the 
two  temperatures  differ  much  less,  and  much 
less  air  comes  up  the  tubes.  The  only  remedy 
I  know  is  to  have  good  cross-draughts,  which, 
however,  must  be  kept  high  up  above  the 
boys’  heads.  For  this  purpose,  a  large  part  of 
the  head  of  each  window  should  be  made  to 
open ;  and  large  shutters  should  be  placed  in 
the  opposite  wall  at  the  top  of  it,  swinging 
on  a  horizontal  pin  running  through  the  centre 
of  each.  If  both  the  shutters  and  the  upper 
sashes  of  the  windows  are  open,  a  good 
current  of  air  can  generally  be  produced  into 
the  corridor.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  the 
corridor  itself  shall  have  a  good  current  of  air 
passing  through  it. 

In  winter,  the  extracting-flues  and  the 
Tobin  tubes  usually  work  fairly  well,  when 
the  tubes  are  properly  constructed.  Usually 
the  external  opening  of  the  tube  is  masked  by 
an  ornamental  grating,  which  diminishes  the 
current  of  air  by  at  least  one-half.  Why 
cannot  this  grating  be  omitted  altogether?’* 
Secondly,  in  many  tubes  I  have  found  valves 
inserted.  These  are  often  jammed  by  rubbish 
which  has  fallen  into  the  tube,  and  which 
cannot  be  cleaned  out.  There  should  be  no 
valve  at  all,  but  just  an  ordinary  box-lid  at 

*  Because  rubbish  will  be  put  down  the  tubes  :  sea 
next  sentence. — Ed. 
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the  top  of  tho  tube,  which  can  be  so  made  as 
to  close  either  partially  or  wholly.  It  should 
be  possible  to  clean  out  a  Tobin  tube  as  easily 
aa  one  cleans  one’s  pipe.  Nor  should  cotton¬ 
wool  or  the  like  be  placed  in  the  tube  to  act 
as  a  dust-filter :  it  is  soon  stuffed  up  with 
dust,  and  no  one  remembers  to  remove  it.  It 
may  be  news  to  some  that  no  air  at  all  will 
pa.83  through  a  Tobin  tube  if  wire  netting 
with  fine  meshes  be  placed  over  the  top.  I 
found  six  new  tubes  the  other  day  all  in  this 
state :  not  a  whiff  of  air  passed  up.  The 
happy  owner  had  been  deluding  himself  for 
three  months  with  the  idea  that  his  rooms 
were  being  ventilated.  As  soon  as  I  put  my 
fist  through  the  wire  gauze,  a  strong  draught 
rushed  up.  For  school  purposes,  a  Tobin  tube 
should  be  open  to  its  full  width  at  both  ends, 
but  may  have  a  lid  at  the  top. 

Connected  with  ventilation  is  the  subject 
of  heating.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  temperature  of  a  class-room  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  60  deg.,  nor  should  it  fall  below 
55  deg.  The  two  systems  of  heating  of 
which  I  have  heard  good  accounts  are  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  mechanical  or  positive  system, 
by  which  warm  or  cold  air  is  driven  by  a 
machine  in  the  basement  through  tubes  to 
each  room  at  any  rate  and  any  temperature 
desired.  This  would  seem  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  ventilation  as  well  as  of  heating, 
if  extracting  flues  be  added.  But  I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  initial  cost  and  daily 
cost  of  such  a  system,  or  of  its  success.  I 
believe  that  it  was  adopted  at  the  High 
School,  Dundee.  The  system  I  have  to  deal 
with  is  that  of  Perkins’  hot-water  pipes,  in 
which  an  alkaline  solution  should  be  put  to 
prevent  freezing  in  the  Christmas  vacation. 
1  am  told  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
placed  in  coils  inside  the  Tobin  tubes.  But 
if  my  Tobin  tubes  acted  as  exits  instead  of 
inlets,  as  they  do  sometimes,  a'l  the  heat 
would  pass  into  the  open  air  instead  of  into 
the  class-room.  Perhaps  this  would  not 
occur  if  we  had  extracting  flues,  which  we 
have  not.  Another  difficulty  that  occurs  to 
me  is  that  the  current  up  the  Tobin  tubes 
varies  greatly  in  strength.  If  it  were 
freezing  outside,  and  I  had  the  lid  of  the  tube 
wide  open,  the  air  would  rush  up  the  tube  so 
fast  that  it  would  be  heated  but  little  in 
passing  among  the  hot-water  pipes  coiled  in 
the  tube.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  partly 
closed  the  lid,  little  air  would  pass  up  into 
the  room.  In  the  former  case  I  should  have 
plenty  of  air  entering  into  the  class-room; 
but  it  would  be  air  almost  cold.  In 
the  latter  case  the  air  entering  the  room 
might  be  warm  enough,  but  there  would  be 
little  of  it.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
of  any  school  where  the  difficulties  of  veutila- 
tion  and  heating  have  been  met  successfully  ? 

So  much  for  the  buildings  from  the  point  of 
view  of  health.  I  have  spoken,  too,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  head-master.  Now, 
what  do  the  assistant  masters  want  ?  In  the 
first  place,  architects  should  remember  that 
nowadays  no  school,  even  in  England,  uses 
the  hall  for  teaching  purposes,  except  under 
compulsion,  and  because  there  are  not  enough 
class-rooms.  Doncaster  and  Bristol  Grammar 
Schools  are,  I  hope,  the  last  schools  that  will 
be  designed  in  England  for  the  classes  to  be 
taught  in  one  big  hall,  each  interfering  with 
the  other.  On  the  Continent,  one  often  meets 
with  schools,  even  of  the  first  magnitude,' 
without  a  hall  at  all.  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  that.  Without  a  common  place  of  assembly 
a  school  would  seem  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  schools  than  one  corporate  entity. 
And  that  is  what  the  Continental  gymnasiums 
and  the  rest  really  are.  We  want  a  hall  in 
au  English  school,  but  as  we  do  not  want  it  for 
•teaching,  or  even  for  examinations,  it  must 
be  regarded,  in  comparison  with  the  class¬ 
rooms,  where  the  main  work  of  the  school 
goes  on,  as  being  an  article  de  luxe.  What 
money  there  is  to  spare,  then,  should  be  spent 
on  the  class-rooms,  and  not  on  the  hall.  The 
uses  of  the  hall  are,  or  might  be,  these — (1) 
for  prayers;  (2)  for  the  head-master  to 
address  a  levy  of  the  whole  school  on 
matters  affecting  the  school  as  a  whole. 
These  two  are  the  only  two  objects  for  which 


the  hall  is  essential;  all  the  rest  are  subsidiary. 
(3)  It  may  be  used  as  a  play-room  in  bad 
weather ;  but  covered  sheds  in  the  fresh  air 
of  the  playground  are  better.  (4)  It  may  be  used 
as  a  gymnasium,  one  half  being  reserved  for 
classes  with  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs,  the 
other  covered  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  If 
so,  the  latter  should  be  so  constructed  that 
part  of  it,  e.g.,  ropes  and  poles,  can  be  raised 
overhead  when  not  in  use,  as  in  the  Central 
Gymnasium,  Stockholm,  while  the  rest,  such 
as  the  bars,  should  sink  beneath  the  floor,  as 
in  some  other  of  the  Stockholm  schools.  But 
gymnastics  kick  up  a  great  dust,  and  more¬ 
over  ought  to  be  performed  in  fresh  air,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  better  to  have  a  separate  gymnasium 
in  the  playground.  However,  if  one  has  no 
gymnasium,  but  a  large  hall,  it  is  well  to  turn 
the  hall  to  account  for  gymnastics.  (5)  A 
reat  hall  is  not  necessary  for  prize  days.  The 
all  need  not  be  constructed  so  vast  as  to 
accommodate  a  crowd  of  outsiders  who  only 
come  once  or  twice  a  year,  perhaps.  It  is 
really  too  great  a  waste  of  capital. 
Much  better  to  have  the  prize  distri¬ 
bution  and  speech-day  in  the  Town-hall, 
connecting  the  school,  as  it  should  be,  more 
closely  with  municipal  life.  Therefore,  the 
hall  need  not  be  larger  than  will  accommo¬ 
date  the  pupils,  with  perhaps  a  margin  for  200 
spectators  at  some  school  theatricals  or  house- 
concert.  (6)  Nor  is  the  hall  indispensable  for 
examinations.  It  is  better  to  have  two  or 
three  sets  of  double  class-rooms  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  so  arranged  that  each  pair  can  be  thrown 
into  one.  Supervision  also  is  easier  in  such  a 
room;  and  there  is  greater  quiet  than  in  a 
large  hall.  (7)  The  last  use  of  a  hall,  and  a 
very  good  use  it  is  in  my  opinion,  is  to  use  it 
as  a  passage-room  for  all  the  class-rooms.  But 
the  class-rooms  should  open  direct  into  it,  and 
not  into  intervening  corridors.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  greater  happiness  for  a  disciplinarian, 
than  to  be  able,  from  his  own  room,  to  see 
every  boy  who  enters  or  leaves  a  class-room. 
That  is  what  the  central  hall  comes  to.  There 
should  be  a  continuous  window,  about  6  ft. 
from  the  ground,  running  along  the  side  of 
the  class-room  which  is  next  to  the  hall,  so 
that  the  head-master,  as  he  goes  round,  can  see 
the  state  of  discipline  in  each  room,  without 
entering  the  room  and  disturbing  the  class  in  its 
work.  Not  that  he  wants  to  play  the  spy  on 
his  staff,  but  that  he  may  see  easily  what  are 
the  classes  where  his  assistance  and  presence 
is  required  by  a  weak  disciplinarian  or  by 
some  master  newly  appointed  and  in  need  of 
help.  If  the  school  is  very  large,  the  hall 
will  need  galleries,  and  may  be  surrounded 
by  class-rooms,  two  stories  high  on  all  four 
sides.  Or  the  class-rooms  may  be  placed  on 
three  sides  only,  and  on  the  fourth  side  may  be 
placed  rooms,  of  one  story  only,  for  the  head¬ 
master,  secretary,  &c.;  what  I  have  called 
above  the  administrative  block.  A  space  may 
be  reserved  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  for 
assembly  of  the  whole  school  at  daily  prayers, 
&c. ;  this  may  be  marked  off  by  wooden  re¬ 
movable  screens.  These  should  be  about  4  ft. 
high  ;  thus,  boys  when  seated  in  this  central 
area  would  be  unable  to  see  auy  boys  passing 
from  room  to  room  ;  in  this  way  the  central 
space  might  be  utilised  for  examinations,  if 
thought  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
low  screens  would  not  hinder  the  head-master 
or  discipline  -  master  from  having  an  un¬ 
interrupted  view  of  every  part  of  the  hall  up 
to  the  class-room  doors.  I  suppose  that  the 
stairs  also  leading  to  the  gallery  might 
descend  into  the  hall,  so  as  to  be  well  in 
view. 

To  return  to  the  assistant-masters  and 
their  class-rooms.  There  may  be  two  or  three 
small  rooms,  and  certainly  two  pairs  of 
double  class-rooms,  not  only  in  order  that 
these  latter,  when  thrown  together,  may  be 
used  for  examinations,  but  that  every  master, 
while  new  to  the  school,  may  be  put  at  one 
end  of  a  double  room  of  which  the  discipline 
may  be  at  first  entrusted  to  an  older  and 
more  experienced  member  of  the  staff  at  the 
other  end.  When  the  new  man  has  got  his 
footing  the  movable  partition  may  be  closed, 
and  he  may  be  left  to  his  independence. 
Double  rooms  are  also  useful  for  choir-work 


and  art  teaching,  and  a  pair  of  class-rooms  in 
the  upper  story  should  be  specially  designed 
and  lighted  for  the  latter  purpose.  Also  two 
or  three  sound-proof  piano-boxes  or  piano- 
rooms  are  usually  necessary ;  they  are  better 
outside  the  building.  The  ordinary  class¬ 
room  should  be  at  least  30  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
broad,  16  ft.  high.  Three  of  my  own  class¬ 
rooms  are  40  ft.  long  for  classes  of  thirty 
boys,  and  we  find  it  an  enormous  advantage 
to  have  the  desks  at  one  end  of  these  oblong 
rooms  and  an  open  space  at  the  other  end ;  at 
this  latter  we  seat  the  boys  whenever  any  lesson 
is  given  where  pens  and  ink  are  not  required. 
At  this  end  of  the  room  we  can  have  place 
taking,  which  greatly  enlivens  the  work  of  a 
class  of  small  boys.  Moreover,  the  boys  get 
change  of  position.  I  pitied  the  German 
boys,  chained  to  one  desk  all  day.  And  ven¬ 
tilation  is  aided  greatly;  e.g.,  in  summer, 
when  the  class  is  seated  at  the  desks,  the 
windows  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  are 
always  open,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  desks  are 
arranged  in  this  fashion,  and  if  dual  desks 
are  employed,  20  ft.  is  not  quite  sufficient 
breadth  for  the  room.  All  cupboards  should 
be  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  not  to  hold 
dust.  In  every  school  I  have  seen  abroad 
lately,  the  light  is  made  to  fall  from  behind  over 
the  boys’  left  shoulders  ;  cross-lighting  also  is 
avoided.  If  the  annual  fee  for  tuition  ex¬ 
ceeds  10/.,  there  should  not  be  more  than 
thirty  boys  in  each  class  ;  if  the  fee  is  lower, 
not  more  than  forty.  The  windows  should 
be  carried  high  up,  the  panes  should  be  of  clear 
class,  and  the  amount  of  window-space  should 
be  large.  There  should  be  one  main  entrance 
to  the  room,  besides  two  doors  into  the  cloak¬ 
room  attached  to  it. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  floors,  ceiling  and 
walls.  There  should  be  a  blackboard  on 
wheels,  even  if  a  continuous  blackboard  runs 
all  round  the  four  walls.  I  think  that  the 
assistant-master  would  now  be  a  happy  man.  I 
should  add  that  it  is  most  important  to  pro¬ 
vide  abundance  of  urinals  and  closets,  far 
better  to  have  too  many  than  too  few,  scarcity 
of  accommodation  leads  to  the  most  serious 
trouble  if  boys  arc  waiting  about  for  their 
turn  and  conversing.  It  is  as  well  to  speak 
plainly  about  these  things.  It  is  also  desir¬ 
able  to  provide  kitchens  and  a  dining-hall  in 
a  large  day-school.  Many  pupils  may  come 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and  a  large 
number  may  come  in  by  train  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  and  villages.  Nothing  can 
be  worse  for  the  morals  of  the  school  than  for 
these  boys  to  frequent  public-houses  for  a 
sausage  and  glass  of  beer  at  3d.,  as  they  often 
will,  in  order  to  have  some  dinner-money  left 
to  be  spent  on  other  purposes.  Nor  is  it 
advisable  to  let  them  loaf  about  in  the  streets 
and  add  to  their  education  there. 

Of  the  schools  of  the  type  which  I  incline 
to,  those  with  the  hall-passage,  the  following 
is  a  list  more  or  less  correct.  I  hope  that  any 
errors  in  the  list  may  be  corrected,  and  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  it.  Mr.  Robson’s  Board  school 
at  Ilaverstock-hill,  and  the  Blackheath  school 
for  girls  ;  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith’s  Board  school 
in  J ohnson-street,  Stepney ;  Mr.  Robins’s  school 
in  Camden- town ;  Mr.  Clutton’s  day-school 
in  Liverpool;  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College; 
Lancing  College ;  the  Salt  schools  at  Saltaire ; 
a  new  Board  school  at  Leeds  ;  and  the  Ecole 
Monge,  Paris.  Useful  remarks  upon  the  hall- 
passage  plan,  as  well  as  articles  on  ventilation 
and  heating,  will  be  found  in  Sonnenschein’s 
new  “  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.” 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  particulars 
about  the  best  day-school  I  have  seen, — the 
new  “  Real-schule  ”  at  Gothenburg,  built  for 
700  day-boys,  and  already  nearly  full.  The 
town  contains  only  90,000  people,  and  there 
are  actually  two  more  high  schools  for  boys, 
each  of  them  with  700  boys.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  to  England!  The  total  cost  of  the 
“Real-schule”  comes  out  at  40/.  per  head. 
This  includes  the  buildings,  heating  and  venti¬ 
lating  apparatus,  desks  and  fittings,  and  gas, 
water,  and  electric  fittings.  Externally,  like 
all  the  Swedish  high  schools,  the  building  is 
plain,  but  it  is  imposing  from  its  height  and 
mass,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  telling  its  story, 
— you  see  at  once  that  it  is  a  school.  It  con- 
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sists  of  three  stories  above  a  basement.  The 
reason  why  it  comes  out  so  expensive  is, — 
first,  the  vast  corridors  ;  second,  the  immense 
hall  at  the  back,  a  much  finer  room  than 
many  town  halls  ;  thirdly,  the  great  number 
of  rooms  in  excess  of  those  used  for  the  actual 
task  of  teaching.  Out  of  forty-seven  rooms 
only  twenty-two  are  class-rooms,  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-five  being  devoted  to  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  laboratory  work,  lecture  theatres, 
3tore-rooms,  &c.  In  Stockholm  also  great 
high  schools  are  being  built  at  even  greater 
cost,  varying  from  55/.  to  65/.  per  head. 
Each  has  a  large  separate  gymnasium.  I 
found  the  cost  of  installing  a  large  gymna¬ 
sium  for  600  boys  to  be  about  275/.  Gymnas¬ 
tics  seemed  to  be  elaborated  in  Sweden  more 
than  anywhere  else.  F.  B. 

P.S. — Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have 
obtained  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
published  by  Danks,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
the  astonishing  foulness  of  the  air  of  schools, 
and  gives  his  preference  to  a  mechanical 
system  of  ventilation,  with  particulars  as  to 
its  initial  and  daily  cost.* 


NOTES. 

N  the  course  of  Mr.  Lambert’s 
examination  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  few  days  ago,  the  Great 
Western  Manager  alluded  to  the 
constantly-increasing  expense  incurred  by  the 
Company  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  in  order  to  secure  greater  safety  in  the 
working.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  large 
expenditure  is  due  to  this  cause,  and  not  to 
any  increase  of  traffic  ;  and  quite  as  true  that 
such  expenditure  does  not  enable  railway 
companies  to  work  the  traffic  more  economi¬ 
cally  or  with  greater  speed.  But  the  addi¬ 
tional  increase  of  safety  brings  with  it  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  paid 
by  way  of  compensation  for  injury  to  life  and 
property,  and  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle  promptly 
•directed  attention  to  this  view  of  the  matter. 
The  measures  of  precaution  which  the  Board 
have  insisted  upon  have  been  called  for  by 
frequently-recurring  disasters,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  measures  brings  its  own  reward. 
An  allusion  was  also  made  to  the  Rail¬ 
way  Bills  of  1885,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  were  petitioned  against  by 
all  sections  of  the  community,  and 
ultimately  abandoned.  Mr.  Lambert’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is  that  the  Bills  were  not 
supported  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  com- 
anies  were  led  to  believe  they  would  have 
een.  This  is  instructive,  for  the  attitude  of 
the  Department, — and,  indeed,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment, — towards  these  much-abused  measures 
was  the  subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
speculation  at  the  time.  The  selecting  of 
stations  for  working  out  the  terminal  expenses 
seems  to  grow  more  and  more  complicated. 
The  London  and  North-Western  Company,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  submitted  sixteen, 
the  associated  companies  are  prepared  with 
details  of  a  further  101,  while  the  traders 
Slave  put  in  a  list  of  forty-four  more  places 
with  regard  to  which  similar  information  is 
■demanded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  part  of 
the  case  will  be  narrowed  down  very  con¬ 
siderably  before  the  inquiry  is  re-opened  next 
week.  The  able  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
Companies’  Association  (Mr.  Oakley,  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway)  will  probably  be 
the  next  witness. 


TRE  promoters  of  the  Central  London 
Railway  Bill  have  issued  a  statement 
for  the  popular  mind,  to  do  away  with  the 
misapprehension  which  they  say  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  regard  to  this  scheme ; 
and  certainly  if  it  is  true  that  a  leading  London 
paper  described  it  as  a  scheme  for  running  an 
■electric  railway  along  the  surface  of  the  most 
crowded  streets,  the  promoters  have  some 


*  There  can  be  no  kind  of  question  that  mechanical 
ventilation,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  the  most  efficient 
and  the  most  certain  in  all  seasons,  for  schools  and  other 
public  buildings ;  an  opinion  we  have  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed.— Ed. 
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reason  to  complain  of  “  misapprehension.” 
The  following  are  the  main  points  of  the 
statement : — 

“The  Central  London  Railway  is  proposed  to 
start  at  Queen’s-road,  Bayswater,  to  pass  under 
Bays  water-road,  Oxford-street.  Holbom,  Newgate- 
Btreet,  Cheapside,  and  King  William-street,  and  to 
terminate  near  the  eastern  end  of  King  William- 
street  by  a  junction  with  the  recently-constructed 

City  and  Southwark  Subway . The  mode  of 

construction  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
this  railway  (except  as  regards  the  stations)  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  City  and  South¬ 
wark  Subway.  There  will  be  two  iron  tubes,  or 
tunnels,  of  about  11  ft.  internal  diameter.  One  will 
be  used  for  the  up  traffic,  the  other  for  the  down 
traffic.  A  steel  shield  with  a  cutting  edge  will  be 
forced  by  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  into  the  clay 
in  advance  of  the  excavation,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
slightest  risk  of  movement  in  the  ground  over  or 
near  to  the  tunnels.  The  iron  tunnel  as  it  is  placed 
in  position  will  be  grouted  with  blue  lias  lime  in  a 
semi-liquid  state,  which,  when  it  sets,  becomes 
virtually  stone,  and  the  result  is  an  iron  tunnel  en¬ 
cased  in  stone,  the  strength  and  durability  of  which 
will  be  enormous.  The  samo  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  adopted  for  the  stations,  which  will  be 
of  iron,  instead  of  brickwork  as  in  the  City  and 
Southwark  Subway.  In  order  to  drive  these  tun¬ 
nels  the  sites  of  the  proposed  stations  will  be  first 
acquired,  and  shafts  will  bo  sunk  on  the  private 
property  so  acquired,  and  not  in  the  streets.  The 
spoil  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  these  shafts, 
and  the  material  for  constructing  the  railway  will 
bo  passed  down  through  them.  The  work  can  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  in  both  directions  from 
all  the  station  sites.  In  the  construction  of  the 
railway  there  will  be  no  interference  with  the  sar- 
face  of  the  streets,  and  consequently  no  stoppage  of 
the  traffic.” 

This  seems  to  render  it  evident  that  the  rail¬ 
way  can  be  constructed  without  material 
interference  with  street  traffic.  Whether  the 
game  is  worth,  the  candle,  and  whether  the 
proposed  means  of  transit  will  be  as  popular 
as  the  promoters  profess  to  believe,  is  another 
question.  Travelling  in  a  tube  50  feet  under 
the  ground  is  not  an  attractive  idea ;  and 
while  the  pamphlet  states  that  “  perfect 
ventilation  will  be  maintained  ”  it  does  not  go 
into  any  particulars  as  to  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  ensure  this.  An  extract  fan  would 
be  necessary  for  each,  section  of  the  line  be¬ 
tween  stations,  unquestionably. 


WE  learn  that  out  of  the  first  competition 
for  New  York  Cathedral  the  designs 
of  four  architects  or  architectural  firms  have 
been  selected,  the  authors  of  which  are  to 
compete  a  second  time.  They  are  Messrs. 
Potter  &  Robertson,  Mr.  W.  Halsey  Wood, 
Messrs.  Heins  &  La  Farge,  and  Mr.  G.  Martin 
IIuss.  The  first-named  architects  are  well 
known  for  good  Romanesque  work ;  and  it  is 
also  known  that  Mr.  Potter  is  the  bishop’s 
brother.  The  other  three  are  not  well  known 
in  regard  to  church  architecture,  and  some  of 
those  who  had  considerable  reputation  in  this 
respect,  names  certainly  much  better  known 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  have  been  left  out¬ 
side.  Nothing  can  however  be  done  for  a 
long  time,  as  the  1892  Exhibition  is  to  be  held 
on  the  site  ultimately  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  cathedral. 

fTHIE  Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift 
-L  for  December  21  gives  a  good  summary 
of  the  most  important  of  the  archaeological 
discoveries  of  1889,  among  which,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  temple  of  Despoina,  in  Arcadia, 
to  which  we  drew  attention  some  weeks  ago, 
naturally  holds  the  first  place.  The  temple, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  found  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ridge  known  as  T tp<pi),  about 
100  metres  to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  of  S.  Athanasios.  The  ground-plan 
has  been  clearly  made  out,  and  proves  to  be 
that  of  a  Doric  hexastyle  prostyl  temple.  The 
orientation  of  the  building  is  east  and  west. 
It  is  twenty  metres  long  by  ten  broad,  the 
cella  is  thirteen  metres  long.  The  portico, 
which  fronts  the  entrance,  is  of  marble ;  the 
walls  of  the  cella  have  their  lower  courses  of 
masonry  of  local  stone,  the  upper  of  unburnt 
brick.  The  portico  appears  to  have  been 
crowded  with  votive  offerings,  of  which  the 
bases  are  fortunately  still  extant.  Dedica¬ 
tions  to  Despoina  are  frequent,  and  some 
of  the  tiles  are  inscribed  btairoivat ft  of 
Despoina.”  Happily,  therefore,  there  is  no 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the 
temple.  Near  to  the  back  wall  of  the  cella 

is  a  large  base,  shaped  i_r 1 ~i  .  Here 


it  is  supposed  stood  the  four  figures  by  Damo- 
phon,  which  Pausanias  describes  (viii.  37,  3), 
and  to  which  we  have  already  called  atten¬ 
tion.  The  actual  sculptural  fragments  dis¬ 
covery,  which  Mr.  Kabbadias  conjectures  (and 
the  conjecture  amounts  almost  to  certainty), 
belong  to  this  group,  are  as  follows : — A 
colossal  female  torso,  three  colossal  female 
heads,  various  other  fragments,  among  them  a 
hand  with  the  stump  of  a  torch,  another  with 
a  lamp,  a  third  holding  a  piece  of  a  snake  ; 
fragments  of  the  feet  of  a  marble  chair,  four 
female  figures,  the  lower  parts  of  which  branch 
out  into  two  snake-tails.  These  last  are  all 
the  same  height  (023  m),  and  stand  in  the 
same  attitude,  with  one  hand  raised ;  they 
each  hold  a  round  object,  on  which  something 
else,  presumably  the  side  supports  of  a  chair, 
rested.  We  can  only  repeat  that,  as  these  are 
the  first  and  only  fragments  we  possess  from 
the  hand  of  the  famous  Damophon,  they  are  of 
signal  importance,  and  we  hope  their  publica¬ 
tion  may  not  be  long  delayed. 


IN  building  the  new  railway  -  station  of 
Trastevere,  at  Rome,  some  ancient  Roman 
tufa  quarries,  with  long  and  wide  galleries, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  east  side  of  the 
hill  of  Monteverde,  and  in  cutting  through 
the  rock  a  new  road  leading  to  the  railway- 
station,  a  quadrangular  niche  was  found  in 
the  tufa;  this  niche  has  a  pediment,  on  which 
is  sculptured  in  bas-relief  a  club  between  two 
vases.  In  the  cornice  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  cut : — 

L  •  DOMITIUS  •  FERMISSUS. 

FECIT  ' 

The  bottom  of  the  niche  having  been  carefully 
cleared  of  earth,  sculptures  and  other  objects 
were  found,  which  showed  it  to  be  a  little 
shrine  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  excavations 
were  continued  to  a  depth  of  5  metres,  when 
the  altar  was  found  in  its  place,  standing  on 
two  steps  built  of  brick,  and  before  it  were 
two  pedestals,  0'75  m.  high  and  0-50  m.  wide, 
each  of  which  bore  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

IMPEBIO 

HEBCVLI  ’  SACBVM 
L  •  DOMITTVS 
PERMI88YS 

On  the  front  part  of  the  altar  traces  of  stucco 
bas-reliefs  are  to  be  seen,  but  as  a  great  part 
of  the  stucco  has  fallen  off,  they  can  hardly 
be  made  out ;  they  apparently  represented  a 
dance.  The  inside  of  the  niche  is  covered 
with  red  plaster,  and  various  ornaments,  such 
as  birds  and  flowers,  are  painted  on  a  yellow 
field.  The  objects  found  in  the  shrine  are  four 
tufa  statuettes,  representing  Hercules,  a  marble 
head  of  Bacchus,  another  of  Jupiter,  a  bust 
of  Minerva,  and  other  fragments  of  marble 
and  tufa  statues.  The  excavations  were  con¬ 
tinued  around  the  shrine,  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  various  marble  slabs,  used  for 
paving  the  temple  or  for  covering  its  walls, 
and  of  the  following  pieces  of  sculpture: — 
Bust  of  a  bearded  adult ;  bust  of  a  young 
man,  with  a  light  beard  and  thick  hair;  bust 
of  a  beardless  youth,  very  well  preserved; 
bust  of  a  man  strikingly  resembling  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  These  busts  were  placed  on 
a  base  of  variegated  marble.  Two  frag¬ 
ments  of  Ionic  capitals,  a  few  terra-cotta 
lamps,  and  a  great  many  bronze  coins  of 
Augustus  and  of  Antoninus  Pius,  were 
also  found. 


IN  the  Prati  dei  Castelli  of  Rome,  where 
the  Palace  of  Justice  is  now  being  built, 
two  large  sarcophagi  of  marble  have  been  dug 
out.  One  of  these  is  2  metres  in  length,  and 
0‘65  metres  in  breadth.  It  is  ornamented 
with  two  bas-reliefs  representing  winged 
genii  occupied  in  picking  grapes.  On  the 
front  part  of  the  sarcophagus  is  the  bust  of 
the  defunct,  who  holds  a  book  in  her  left 
hand.  The  sculpture  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hair  is  arranged  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  sarcophagus  belongs  to  the  second 
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half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Under 
the  bust  two  masks  of  Bacchus  are  sculptured. 
On  all  the  front  part  of  the  sarcophagus  traces 
are  still  to  be  seen  of  ancient  gilding.  The 
style  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  decline  in  art. 
The  other  sarcophagus,  of  great  size,  is  en¬ 
tirely  made  of  unpolished  marble,  and  its  lid 
is  a  slab  of  marble  which  had  already  been 
used  for  some  other  purpose. 


ON  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  important 
works  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Victor  Emanuel  are  going  on,  part  of  the 
fortifications  belonging  to  the  Arx  or  citadel 
have  been  discovered  a  few  metres  from  the  spot 
where  the  other  ruins  had  already  been 
found.  (See  Builder,  1889.)  The  newly  dis¬ 
covered  remains  comprise  four  rows  of  large 
tufa  blocks,  perfectly  square.  Near  this 
ancient  building,  in  a  subterranean  chamber 
above  which  Paul  Ill.’s  (1534-1549)  tower, 
demolished  two  years  ago,  originally  rose, 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  has  been  found  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  two  great  mediaeval  swords 
erossed  on  his  breast. 


I  EXCAVATIONS  are  now  in  progress  in 
J  the  area  occupied  in  ancient  times  by 
the  Imperial  villa  built  by  Nero  (see  Builder, 
J uly  13, 1889,  pp.  21-23).  Some  rooms  built 
of  large  bricks,  covered  with  stucco  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  and  with  pavements  of 
mosaic  representing  ornaments  and  different 
animals,  have  been  found.  In  one  room  a 
fine  statue  of  Venus  of  white  marble  was  still 
preserved  in  its  place.  Of  this  we  will  give 
an  illustration  shortly. 

TIIE  City  of  Chicago  seems  to  have  been 
holding  high  festival  over  the  opening 
of  a  music  hall  and  theatre  (or  “  theater,”  as 
they  call  it  in  the  new  American  language)  of 
no  ordinary  splendour  and  proportions.  To 
judge  from  the  language  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  indeed,  one  would  think  that  Paradise 
had  been  opened  to  the  citizens,  but  the 
illustrated  supplement  of  the  Daily  Inter- 
Ocean,  published  in  honour  of  the  event, 
shows  that  a  rather  remarkable  building  lias 
been  erected,  as  far  at  least  as  its  interior 
arrangement  and  design  are  concerned. 
Externally  the  building  has  the  likeness  of  a 
monster  hotel  of  rather  heavy  and  ungainly 
design,  and  with  nothing  in  its  architectural 
treatment  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  interior 
which  is  enclosed  behind  this  outer  mask  of 
hotel  rooms.  The  paper  above  referred  to 
publishes  a  section,  which  enables  us  to  see 
how  the  large  theatre  is  arranged  within 
this  outer  rampart  of  chambers,  which 
rises  all  round  high  above  the  roof  of  the 
theatre.  The  section  as  published  does  not, 
however,  indicate  how  the  interior  is 
lighted.  The  property-rooms  appear  to  form 
a  solid  block  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
auditorium,  an  arrangement  which  would  not 
be  approved  of  in  this  country.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  seating  as  shown  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  very  good  for  enabling 
a  large  number  to  see  and  hear  well.  There 
is  an  immense  pit  or  “  parquette  ”  extending 
in  a  very  gradual  rise  from  the  orchestra  bar 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  The  orchestra  is 
sunk,  on  the  principle  which  Wagner  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  starting,  between  the 
audience  and  the  stage,  in  a  gallery  with  a 
concave  floor,  we  presume  for  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  the  sound.  One  of  the  special  con¬ 
structive  features  is  that  a  coved  ceiling  to  the 
upper  circle,  having  the  cove  facing  towards 
the  audience,  is  capable  of  being  turned  round 
on  its  lower  edge  and  dropped  to  form  a  cove 
towards  the  house  and  shutting  out  the  upper 
circle,  thus  rendering  the  house  smaller  if 
desired :  the  cove  is  designed,  we  arfe  in¬ 
formed,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  architectural 
design  in  either  situation.  This  is  a  new 
idea  worth  noting.  From  some  sketches 
of  bits  of  the  interior  given  in  the 
Inter  -  Ocean  it  would  appear  that  the 
architects  (Messrs.  Adler  and  Sullivan)  have 
developed  a  certain  amount  of  originality  in 
the  treatment  of  detail.  An  orguu  is  placed 
adjoining  the  proscenium  arch,  and  flanking 
the  end  of  the  orchestra  chamber ;  but 


apparently  masked  behind  a  decorative  screen. 
It  furnished  an  important  addition  to  the 
opening  proceedings,  however,  the  ceremony 
being  opened  by  a  Triumphal  Fantasia  for 
organ  and  orchestra  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  M.  Dubois,  a  French  organist  and  composer. 
The  building  is  intended,  we  gather,  for  either 
musical  or  dramatic  performances  as  desired. 
No  scale  is  appended  to  the  section,  but 
taking  the  general  heights  of  boxes,  &c.,  as 
affording  a  rough  scale,  it  would  seem  that 
the  house  must  be  too  large  for  anything  but 
spectacular  drama.  However,  it  is  evidently 
a  building  worth  attention,  though  we  wish  the 
exterior  architecture  had  more  to  recommend 
it.  “  The  Auditorium  ”  is  the  name  by  which 
the  building  will  be  known. 


A  FROTEST  has  just  been  made  by  a 
number  of  Stockholm  architects  against 
recent  jury  decisions,  the  step  being  due 
chiefly  to  the  result  of  the  recent  competition 
in  respect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  Treasury  Buildings  to  be  built  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  to  which  we  have  referred  on  several 
occasions,  and  which  caused  a  keen  competi¬ 
tion,  some  120  designs  having  been  sent  in. 
Two  of  the  competitors,  Messrs.  Ulrich  and 
Melander,  some  time  back  lodged  a  protest  on 
their  own  behalf  against  the  decision,  but  no 
steps  were  taken  by  the  authorities  in  the 
matter.  Now,  however,  a  protest  has  been 
drawn  up,  signed  by  fourteen  leading  Stock¬ 
holm  architects,  in  which  the  step  taken  by 
their  two  colleagues  is  fully  approved,  the  chief 
ground  of  complaint  being  that  the  juries  in 
architectural  competitions,  when  judging  the 
plans  sent  for  competition,  do  not  adhere  to 
the  principal  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
programme,  whereby  those  competitors  suffer 
who  have  followed  these  conditions  most 
strictly.  The  protesting  architects,  therefore, 
demand  a  strict  adherence  to  the  conditions 
of  the  programme  in  architectural  competi¬ 
tions.  This  protest  is  signed  by  such  leading 
Swedish  architects  as  Messrs.  Clason  (de¬ 
signer  of  the  new  National  Museum),  Ekholm, 
Holmgren  (architect  of  the  new  Upsala 
Museum),  Lindegren,  &c. 


rpiIE  Secretary  of  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  publishes  a  signi¬ 
ficant  letter  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  con¬ 
taining  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Musgrave 
Heaphy’s  report  on  the  causes  of  the  fire  at 
8,  Grosvenor-square,  which  arose  from  the 
electric  lighting  installation.  Mr.  Heaphy’s 
report  said : — 

“  I  have  made  an  examination  of  this  installation 
of  Mr.  Amherst,  at  8,  Grosvenor-square,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  under  the  circumstance*.  I  found  the 
work  in  the  house  was  certainly  not  iu  accordance  with 
any  fire-insurance  rules  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
nor  with  the  specification  of  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Corporation.  The  conductors  wero  in  con¬ 
tact  under  the  floors,  they  woro  unencased,  aDd 
fastened  by  metal  staples.  Among  the  few  places 
that  I  was  able  to  examine,  I  found  that  a  staple 
had  cut  into  the  insulation.  The  conductors  in 
another  place  were  in  contact  with  the  bell  wires.” 

It  was  at  a  date  subsequent  to  this  evi¬ 
dently  most  careless  piece  of  work  that  the 
Electric  Supply  Corporation  very  rightly  de¬ 
termined  to  refuse  to  supply  their  current  into 
any  buildings  until,  by  inspection,  they  had 
first  satisfied  themselves  that  the  work  had 
been  properly  done  and  in  accordance  with 
their  specification.  They  added  that  had 
they  known  of  the  facts  now  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Heaphy’s  inspection,  they 
would  never  have  connected  the  installation 
at  8,  Grosvenor-square  to  their  mains,  as  with 
work  done  in  the  way  that  was,  “  a  fire  sooner 
or  later  was  inevitable.”  This  is  an  important 
lesson  to  private  owners  to  be  very  careful 
whom  they  employ  to  fit  up  electric  lighting 
in  their  houses.  If  all  the  companies  which 
have  concessions  to  supply  London  districts 
adopt  the  same  course  which  the  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  have  taken,  and  refuse 
to  connect  with  any  residence  until  a  com¬ 
petent  electrical  engineer  has  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  report  upon  the  fittings,  the  danger 
to  private  owners  from  their  own  carelessness 
will  at  all  events  be  minimised. 


THE  serious  accident  on  the  Chesapeaki 
and  Ohio  Railway,  near  White  Sulphui 
Springs,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  bj 
“  the  spreading  of  the  rails  ”  while  a  trail 
was  going  at  high  speed  to  make  up  for  los; 
time.  This,  we  presume,  is  one  of  the  result! 
of  the  American  expeditious  system  of  laying 
down  railways  in  an  incredibly  short  space  ol 
time,  of  which  we  hear  every  now  and  then 
It  is  not  an  accomplishment  to  be  very  prouc 
of.  English  railways  occupy  more  time  ir 
construction,  but  the  rails  do  not  burst  oper 
under  high  speeds  when  they  are  once  down. 


SHORTLY  after  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Chambers,  the  restorer  of  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  honour.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  as  to  the  shape  which  the 
memorial  should  take.  One  proposal  was  that 
a  built-up  chapel,  to  the  east  of  the  north 
transept,  which  had  been  used  as  the  Session- 
house  of  the  High  Church,  should  be  thrown 
open,  put  in  proper  order,  and  a  monument 
with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  placed 
therein  ;  another  proposal  was  that  a  bronze 
portrait  statue  should  be  placed  upon  a  suit¬ 
able  pedestal  in  an  appropriate  site  in  the 
open-air.  The  latter  course  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Bimie  Rhind,  sculptor,  was  entrusted 
with  the  commission;  the  site  fixed  upon  being 
in  Chambers-8treet,  immediately  opposite  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  The  question- 
as  to  restoring  the  closed-up  chapel  has 
again  cropped  up,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
solved  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a 
memorial  chapel  to  Dr.  Chambers,  with 
a  stained -glass  memorial -window  therein. 
There  will  thus  be  five  chapels  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  two  on  the  south  side  and’ 
three  on  the  north.  The  two  former,  com¬ 
prising  the  Moray  chapel  and  the  Montrose 
chapel,  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  appro¬ 
priate  monuments,  but  the  three  latter  are 
empty.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  cathedral,  and  give  it  an  air  of 
greater  completeness,  were  these  chapels  fur¬ 
nished  with  canopied  tombs ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  appropriation  of  one  of 
them  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Chambers  should 
exclude  from  it  any  appropriate  memorial  to- 
another.  The  walls  of  the  aisles  have,  since 
the  restoration,  received  numerous  memorial- 
tablets,  principally  brasses,  and  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  that  these  should  not  be  in¬ 
congruous  with  the  surroundings,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  these  has  been  placed  in  the- 
Montrose  chapel  beside  the  fine  monument 
recently  placed  there,  which  was  designed  by- 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson. 


THE  Tudor  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery- 
has  a  higher  interest  than  the  Stuart 
Exhibition  of  last  year,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  principal  figures  among  the  Tudor 
Sovereigns,  Henry  VIII.,  as  well  as  a  good 
many  of  his  subjects,  had  the  geod  fortune 
to  be  painted  by  a  great  artist,  whose  works 
are  now,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  of  more  value- 
for  his  own  name  attached  to  them  than 
for  the  names  of  the  eminent  persons 
of  the  day  whose  portraits  he  painted'. 
The  Holbein  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  are 
numerous  in  the  West  Gallery ;  none  perhaps 
so  interesting  and  characteristic  as  the  un¬ 
finished  cartoon  (42)  representing  Henry 
VIII.  standing  with  his  legs  apart  and  with 
that  kind  of  general  look  of  a  bully  which 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  character. 
Among  other  Holbeins  may  be  especially- 
mentioned  the  portrait  of  himself  (52),  the 
“  portrait  of  a  man  ”  (67),  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Millais,  and  before  seen  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  House  loan  exhibitions,  the  magnificent 
full-length  of  the  “  Duchess  of  Milan  ”  (92), 
one  of  the  finest  female  portraits  ever  painted  : 
and  the  “Sir  John  Moore”  (100).  These! 
and  the  artist’s  small  studies  of  heads  and 
figures,  are  alone  worth  a  visit  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  set  of  pictures 
in  the  North  Gallery  are  of  less  interest,  be¬ 
cause  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  Holbein, 
nothing  better  than  Zucchero,  to  paint  her. 
The  portraits  of  her  vary  very  much  in, 
physiognomy,  and  only  one  or  two  make  her- 
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•eally  handsome ;  but  the  horribly-constructed 
.adies’  dress  of  the  period  was  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  degree  of  natural  charm.  There  is  a 
tine  collection  of  armour  in  the  hall,  and  the 
jases  in  the  rooms  contain  some  objects  of 
decorative  art  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  in 
particular  some  of  the  cups  in  the  case  in  the 
centre  of  the  West  Room.  The  cup  belonging 
to  Corpus  Christi  College  (812),  and  that  given 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  “  Barber-Surgeons  ” 
j Company  (814)  are  beautiful  work.  Some  of 
the  decorative  work  and  armour  we  shall  give 
illustrations  of  shortly. 

PAPERS  have  been  rpad  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  at  Newcastle  by  Mr.  W .  H.  Dunn 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  on  the  subject  of 
«  Architects  as  Scientists,”  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man’s  paper  being  apparently  a  reply  to  the 
former  one,  in  which  Mr.  Dunn  urged  that 
the  scientific  and  technical  side  of  architec¬ 
tural  practice  should  be  more  developed  and 
attended  to  by  the  architect,  who  should  be 
the  chief  workman.  “  The  chisel,  the  hammer, 
and  the  plane  would  have  to  enter  largely 
into  the  work  of  their  young  men  if  they 
were  to  keep  the  position  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  in  the  nineteenth  century.”  So 
.far  as  this  is  possible  it  is  no  doubt 
advisable ;  but  one  man  and  one  life¬ 
time  are  not  sufficient  for  everything,  and 
we  fear  the  fumes  of  chemistry  may  have  a 
tendency  to  clog  the  brain  of  the  designer. 
Architecture  has  been  too  much  mere  design, 
or  even  mere  drawing;  now  there  is  evidence 
•of  a  reaction  in  which  design  in  the  proper 
sense  may  be  snuffed  out.  The  practical  re¬ 
actionists  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that, 
after  all,  the  intellectual  interest  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  past  is  mainly  in  its  design  ;  in 
its  outside  quality.  Turn  over  such  a  resume 
of  the  subject  as  is  given  in  Fergusson’s 
'history,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  what  makes 
the  subject  worth  a  great  book  on  it,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  is  the  various  forms 
•of  architectural  design  and  expression  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  times  and  in  different 
•countries.  The  practical  construction  em¬ 
ployed,  though  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  design,  is  not  that  side  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  has  rendered  the  subject 
perennially  interesting  to  educated  minds  of 
nil  times.  It  is  the  design  and  artistic 
element  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  Florence  and  Venice,  that 
renders  them  sacred  shrines ;  it  is  not  the 
•construction  which  draws  us  to  look  at  them, 
interesting  though  this  is  as  the  basis  of  the 
design.  The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  in  a 
generally  sensibly-written  leader  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  two  papers,  unconsciously  points 
to  one  of  the  most  apt  illustrations  of  the 
danger  to  architecture  from  the  artisan  side  of 
the  study  being  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  architectural,  viz. :  the  Scott  Monument 
of  Edinburgh.  This  is  an  old  example  often 
quoted  before,  of  what  the  studious  artisan 
can  accomplish.  It  is  so  in  more  senses  than 
many  people  are  aware  of :  it  is  a  very  clever 
and  ambitious  design,  as  a  whole,  for  a  self- 
trained  artisan  to  have  produced;  but  the 
•detail  is  coarse  and  bad  to  a  degree,  and  has 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  thousands  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  trained  to  know  what 
good  detail  means.  It  is  in  detail  that  the 
hand  of  the  really  cultured  and  artistic  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
artisan,  is  especially  shown.  Many  people 
could  rough  out  a  general  sketch  of  a  power¬ 
ful  design,  who  would  ruin  their  own  work 
when  they  came  to  detail  it :  and  they  will 
never  learn  refinement  in  detail  from  prac¬ 
tising  with  “  chisel  and  plane  ”  and  11  the 
fumes  of  chemistry.” 


The  Potsdam  Mausoleum.  —  The  work 
on  the  mausoleum  now  being  built  at  Potsdam, 
which  is  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick,  is  actively  progressing, 
and  it  will  be  finished  in  the  Spring.  The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  to  be  lined  with  Italian 
mosaic,  manufactured  in  Venice. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

For  some  days  the  world  of  art  in  Paris  has 
been  disturbed  over  a  conflict  that  has  arisen 
within  the  Soci6te  des  Artistes  Framjais,  and 
which  may  lead  to  serious  results  in  regard  to 
the  future  existence  of  that  body.  This  is  no 
less  than  a  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  society  apart  from  the  existing  Society, 
and  having  its  own  annual  exhibition,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  into  its  regulations  neither  “  exemp¬ 
tions”  nor  rewards.  If  this  movement  is  ac¬ 
complished, — and  latest  advices  speak  of  it  as 
certain,— the  new  Salon  will  have  at  its  head, 
besides  M.  Meissonier,  all  the  masters  of  the 
younger  school,  MM.  Puvis  de  Cbavannes,  Roll, 
Gervex,  Carolus  Duran,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  and 
Besnard,  among  painters,  M.  Dalou  among 
sculptors,  and  among  engravers  MM.  Brac- 
quamard,  Waltner  and  Pannemiiker.  This  will 
be  a  very  dangerous  rival  to  the  old  society, 
which  has  been  led  by  MM.  Bouguereau  arid 
Tony  Robert-Fleury  on  a  course  that  seems 
very  ill-advised  and  impolitic. 

What  has  happened  is  this.  In  regard  to  the 
recompenses  decreed  by  the  International  Jury 
of  the  Exhibition,  a  certain  number  of  artists, 
discontented  no  doubt  with  the  results  of  the 
awards,  proposed  that  they  should  be  disre¬ 
garded  and  should  not  figure  in  the  book  of  the 
annual  Salon.  Naturally,  M.  Meissonier,  in 
his  position  as  President  of  the  Jury  of  Fine 
Arts,  energetically  combatted  this  proposition, 
which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  established 
usage.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  M. 
Bouguereau  figures  in  all  the  Salon  books  with 
the  detailed  list  of  honours  he  has  received 
in  the  previous  universal  exhibitions  of  1855, 
1867,  and  1878.  M.  Meissonier,  at  a  very 
stormy  meeting,  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
artists  that  they  could  not  now  take  a  step 
that  would  diminish  the  value  of  the  awards 
given  in  the  most  recent  of  these  exhibitions. 
His  efforts  were  in  vain,  the  coteries  of  the 
ateliers  prevailed  over  his  reasoning,  and  M. 
Bouguereau’s  proposition  was  adopted  by 
large  majority  of  votes.  M.  Meissonier  has 
accordingly  withdrawn  from  the  Soci6te, 
followed  in  his  retreat  by  a  great  number  of 
artists,  who  have  signed  a  strong  protest 
against  what  they  consider  as  an  absolute 
want  of  courtesy  not  only  towards  the 
French  Government  but  towards  foreign  artists. 
What  will  be  the  precise  result,  and  whether 
the  new  society  will  endeavour  to  retain  a  hold 
on  the  Palais  d’Industrie,  or  seek  a  footing  in 
M.  Formige’s  new  building  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  cannot  be  predicted  at  the  moment. 
Possibly  the  State,  which  has  been  directly  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  existing  Society,  will  feel  itself  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  the  use  of  the  Palais 
d’Industrie,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  recalci¬ 
trants.  Whatever  the  result,  the  action  of  the 
existing  Soci6t£  is  in  very  bad  taste,  and  much 
to  be  regretted. 

While  there  is  this  dissension  among  the 
artists  of  the  sterner  sex,  it  is  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  society  of  lady  artists,  “  Union 
des  Femmes  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs,”  seems  in  a 
way  to  be  more  prosperous  than  it  has  pre¬ 
viously  been.  It  is  directed  by  a  very  able 
sculptor,  Madame  L6on  Bertaux,  and  does  not 
quarrel  about  awards,  but  is  devoting  itself 
seriously  to  the  artistic  education  of  women ; 
and  in  consequence  of  its  efforts  there  is  talk 
of  creating  presently  at  the  ftcole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  a  special  course  of  sculpture  and  painting 
for  women,  and  admitting  them  to  compete  for 
the  Prix  de  Rome,  Sec.  This  feminine  emanci¬ 
pation  in  art  has  already  produced  appreciable 
results,  for  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  the 
Fine- Art  Section  counted  ninety  -  two  lady 
artists  who  received  medals,  among  whom  fifty- 
one  were  Frenchwomen.  Twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Union  des  Femmes  ”  were  among 
the  awarded,  of  whom  seventeen  were  French 
and  six  foreigners ;  and  of  the  four  gold  medals 
awarded  to  lady  artists,  two  were  given  to 
members  of  the  “  Union,”  Mdmes.  Demont- 
Breton  and  L6on  Bertaux. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  positively  decided  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  various  exhibition  build- 
iogs,  though  it  is  high  time  it  were,  if  the 
Champ  de  Mars  is  to  be  got  into  order  within  a 
reasonable  period.  Its  present  aspect,  in  the 
dull  December  weather,  with  its  half-dismantled 
porticoes  and  galleries,  is  melancholy  in  the 
extreme. 

The  two  large  palaces  of  Beaux-Arts  and 
Arts  Liberaux  are  now  nearly  empty,  and  the 
Cairo  street  is  dismantled.  Here  and  there 
I  heavily-laden  waggons  circulate  amid  the  mass 


of  debris.  All  the  buildings  on  the  quays  are 
gone,  but  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  most 
of  the  structures  are  still  standing.  The  foot¬ 
bridges  which  connected  the  various  parts  of 
the  Exhibition  have  been  removed ;  that  over 
the  end  of  the  Pont  d’Alma,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  triumphal  arch  over  that  approach  to 
the  Exhihition,  is  to  be  re-erected  at  Calais, 
at  the  new  central  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
du  Nord. 

Various  new  monuments  or  works  of  art  have 
been  inaugurated  during  the  past  month.  The 
first  to  be  noted  is  that  of  the  two  decorative 
groups  in  bronze  placed  at  the  entry  of  the 
abattoirs  of  La  Villette.  These  groups,  which 
during  the  Exhibition  were  erected  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  opposite  the  Ville  de  Paris 
pavilions,  represent  the  one  “  Paturage,”  and  the 
other  “  Abatage  des  Bestiaux,”  and  are  the  work 
of  M.  Albert  Lefeuvre  and  M.  Lef&vre 
Destouchamps.  Then  came  the  opening  of  the 
new  Mairie  of  Suresnes,  designed  by  M. 
Breasson,  who  has  done  well  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  site  assigned  to  him.  The  new 
building  has  a  facade  towards  the  Seine  with  a 
large  central  pavilion,  containing  the  Salle  des 
Fetes,  flanked  to  right  and  left  by  the  lower 
pavilions,  containing  respectively  the  Salle  du 
Manage  and  that  of  the  Conseil  Municipal. 
Internally  a  large  vestibule  paved  with  mosaic 
and  decorated  with  marble  columns  gives  access 
to  the  rooms  of  the  principal  story,  by  a  fine 
double  staircase  with  a  wrought-iron  balustrade. 
On  the  ground-floor  a  circular  gallery  commu¬ 
nicates  with  all  the  administrative  offices. 

On  the  hill  of  Montmartre  there  has  also 
been  opened  the  large  reservoir  intended  to 
supply  the  higher  grounds  on  the  right  bank. 
This  reservoir,  which  is  to  contain  6,200  cubic 
metres  of  spring  water,  and  4,800  metres  of 
Seine  water,  is  the  work  of  Engineer-in-Chief 
Beehmann.  The  facade  has  been  built  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect  M.  Diet,  adjoining 
the  Church  of  the  Sacr6  Cceur.  Speaking  of  this 
church,  we  may  observe  that  M.  Abadie’s  fine 
building  is  now  freed  fromits  exterior  scaffolding. 
The  work  of  the  vaulting  is  now  being  actively 
carried  on,  and  the  church  will  probably  be 
covered  in  bv  the  end  of  this  year.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  building  is  fixed  for  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  mass  of  the  building  has  now  a 
very  striking  efEect  at  the  crown  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands.  The  cost  up  to  the  present 
date  has  been  22  million  francs. 

Various  new  monuments  are  in  course  of 
execution.  M.  Dalou  has  completed  the  model 
of  the  statue  to  be  erected,  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Noir,  the  young 
journalist  who  was  killed  in  1870  in  a  duel  with 
Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  and  whose  death  was 
the  beginning  of  the  public  excitement  that  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  statue,  of  life 
size,  will  be  executed  in  bronze  by  the  are 
perdue  process.  The  artist  has  represented 
Victor  Noir  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  fall  from  his  mortal  wound.  The  head  is 
very  expressive,  and  the  attitude  natural.  The 
work,  when  completed,  will  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  Parisian  cemeteries,  either  Montmartre  or 
Pere  Lachaise. 

M.  Crank,  on  his  part,  has  commenced  for  the 
town  of  Lille  the  monument  to  be  raised  there, 
also  by  public  subscription,  to  her  great  citizen 
General  Faidherbe.  The  close  of  the  year  is 
announced  for  the  inauguration  of  this  monu¬ 
ment,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Faid¬ 
herbe  and  flanked  at  the  four  corners  by  figures 
representing  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
old  “  Armie  du  Nord,”— an  infantry  soldier,  a 
sailor,  a  dragoon,  and  a  member  of  the  national 
“  Garde  Mobilise.”  ,  ,  _  .  ,, 

Lastly,  M.  Tony  Noel  has  completed  for  the 
town  of’ Versailles  a  very  fine  statue  of  the 
sculptor  Houdon,  who  was  born  in  that  town  in 
1741.  The  pedestal  for  the  statute  is  the  de¬ 
sign  of  M.  Favier,  architect.  . 

M.  Louis  Dumoulin,  a  young  artist  who  be¬ 
came  known  some  years  ago  for  a  series  of 
pretty  views  of  Paris,  is  exhibiting  at  the 
Galeries  George’s  Petit  a  hundred  pictures  and 
studies  brought  from  Japan  and  China,  where 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Castagnary,  then  director  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  exhibition  is  the  result  of  a 
two  j  ears’  sojourn  in  the  far  east,  scenes  from 
which  are  illustrated  with  evident  attention  to 
nature  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  conventional 
illustration.  Nevertheless,  the  artists  earlier 
manner  was  better  on  the  whole,  and  perhaps 
he  will  return  to  it  now  that  he  has  come  back 
to  his  native  country.  .  „  .  .  .  . 

The  Soci6t6  Centrale  des  Architectes  has  just 
constituted  its  new  Council  as  follows:  M. 
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Charles  Gamier,  president;  MM.  Alfred  Nor- 
mand  and  E.  de  Joly,  vice-presidents  ;  M.  Loviot 
and  M.  Roux,  principal  secretaries ;  M.  Boileau, 
editing  secretary;  M.  Heret,  archiviste ;  M. 
Bartaumieux,  treasurer ;  MM.  Bailly,  Hermant, 
and  Daumet,  “  censeurs.” 

At  the  I*lcole  des  Beaux- Arts  the  awards  have 
been  given  for  the  exercises  in  the  History  of 
Architecture  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
second  class.  Medals  have  been  awarded  to 
M.  Guimard,  pupil  of  MM.  Raulin  and  Genuys; 
MM.  Labouret  and  Perkins,  pupils  of  MM. 
Daumet  and  Girault  ;  MM.  Bcauvois  and 
Francon,  pupils  of  M.  Andr6;  M.  Debat,  pupil 
of  M.  Pascal ;  and  M.  Parize,  pupil  of  M. 
Ginain.  Twenty-nine  “  mentions”  were  awarded. 

The  French  architects  who  are  competing  for 
the  Achille  Led  tire  prize,  which  is  to  be  decided 
on  March  1,  have  been  given  as  a  subject,  “An 
arena  for  bull-fights.”  In  a  programme  chosen 
by  the  French  Academy  for  French  artists,  a 
“plaza  de  toros"  was  certainly  unexpected.  It 
seems  to  be  a  last  reminiscence  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  time,  when  a  futile  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  into  Paris  this  pastime,  little  in 
accordance  with  French  taste  and  feeling. 

The  epidemic  of  influenza  which  has  for  two 
or  three  weeks  caused  us  much  anxiety  has 
been  the  cause  among  other  things  of  the  death 
of  the  painter  Jules  Gamier,  an  artist  of  much 
talent,  of  a  peculiarly  Parisian  cast.  In  his 
short  career  he  unfortunately  wasted  fine  talents 
and  a  great  facility  in  composition  on  subjects 
of  more  than  doubtful  taste,  which  brought  him 
a  popular  renown  through  the  reproduction  of 
photographs  and  engravings  of  such  works  as 
the  “Droit  du  Seigneur,”  “Borgia  S’Amuse,” 
&c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  picture  entitled  “  Le  Libfirateur  du 
Territoire,”  representing  Thiers  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  Assembly  of  Versailles. 
He  produced  also  the  drawings  for  a  series  of 
engravings  for  an  edition  of  the  “  Contes  de  la 
Reine  de  Navarre,”  and  some  very  clever  illus¬ 
trations  to  a  book  which  appeared  lately  under 
the  title  of  “  Jeux  du  Cirque.”  Few  painters 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  types  and  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  had 
composed  a  series  of  160  illustrations  for  the 
“  Lite  of  Rabelais,”  which  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Boulevard  de  Madeleine. 

Another  artist,  William  Wyld,  who  had  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity  under  the  Second 
Empire,  died  a  few  days  since,  aged  eighty,  at 
his  atelier  in  the  Rue  Blanche.  Wyld  was  born 
in  London,  but  had  passed  more  than  fifty  years 
of  his  life  in  France.  He  obtained  a  troisi&me 
mfidaille  in  1839,  and  a  deuxitime  in  1841,  and 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1855.  He  had  been  a  pupil  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Bonington;  later  he  became  the 
travelling  companion  of  Horace  Vernet,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Rome  and  to  Algiers.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  into  France 
the  taste  for  water-colour  painting.  The  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Museum  possesses  two  of  his  pictures, 
one  of  them  a  very  fine  view  of  Mont  St.  Michel 
from  Avranchep. 


THE  ENGLISH  IRON  TRADE  IN  1889. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  year  in 
which  the  conditions  of  improved  trading 
were  of  such  a  generally  satisfactory  nature, 
both  to  manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  as 
during  the  twelve  months  which  we  have  just 
left  behind  us.  For  1889  will  long  continue  to 
be  remembered  as  the  year  which,  opening 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices  and  full 
of  promise,  has  by  far  exceeded  the  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  at  its  beginning.  This  is  true  of 
trade  in  general,  but  more  particularly  so  with 
regard  to  the  iron  industry  of  this  country.  It 
does  not  matter  from  which  point  of  view  we 
look  upon  things  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  1889.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  was 
larger  than  during  any  previous  year.  The 
export  trade  was  excellent,  and  to  say  that  the 
home  demand  was  full  but  feebly  describes  the 
state  of  trade.  But  what  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  year’s  trading  is 
that  prices  rose  irresistibly,  yet  steadily,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  growing  requirements  both  of 
crude  and  finished  material  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  only  exception  being  that  fit  of  specu¬ 
lation  which  set  in  towards  the  end  of  October, 
lasted  throughout  November,  but  died  out  again 
in  December.  Trade  was  too  sound  to  be  upset 
by  this  spell  of  feverish  buying,  which  only 
tended  to  inflate  prices  for  a  time,  but  soon  gave 
place  to  the  more  rational  conditions  with 
which  the  year  closed.  It  was  stated  in  these 


columns  a  twelvemonth  ago  that  a  flood-tide 
set  in  in  the  third  quarter  of  1888  which  would 
carry  the  iron  trade  well  on  into  the  year  1889. 
How  this  has  been  verified  has  just  been  briefly 
indicated,  and  will  be  somewhat  more  fully 
described  in  the  review  of  the  year  which 
follows. 

The  figures  of  the  total  production  of  iron 
and  steel  in  the  British  Isles  in  1889  will  not 
be  known  for  some  time  to  come;  but  the 
returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
show  a  very  respectable  increase  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  half  of  1888,  in  which  year,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  output  exceeded  any  previous 
year.  As  being  the  most  complete  returns,  we 
merely  quote  the  figures  given  for  pig-iron,  of 
which  4,083,597  tons  were  produced  in  1889, 
against  3,902,804  tons  in  1888.  As  the  activity 
of  the  iron  trade  was  greatest  in  the  second 
half  of  last  year,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
whole  year  will  show  a  large  excess  of  pro¬ 
duction.  That  this  surplus  of  output,  and 
more,  was  all  utilised  is  demonstrated  by 
stocks  of  pig-iron  at  the  end  of  the  year  being 
considerably  reduced.  The  decrease  of  stocks 
in  Scotland  alone  amounts  to  208,593  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  1888. 
While  the  Scotch  output  of  pig-iron  decreased 
28,846  tons,  the  local  consumption  increased  by 
173,636  tons,  and  the  shipments  by  about 
22.000  tons.  In  the  North  of  England  the  re¬ 
duction  of  stocks  is  estimated  at  250,000  tons, 
the  make  increasing  by  about  152,000  tons. 
Although  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the 
North-West  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
lighting  of  furnaces  which  had  long  been  idle, 
the  consumption  and  shipments  have  quite  over¬ 
taken  the  output,  stocks  showing  a  decrease  of 
about  52,000  tons.  In  other  districts  the  de¬ 
crease  has  been  correspondingly  large,  while  in 
some  localities  stocks  have  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  this  respect,  1889  compares  most 
favourably  with  1888,  at  the  end  of  which  year 
heavy  stocks  still  exerted  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  market.  The  monthly  returns  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  present  an  equally 
satisfactory  picture.  According  to  the  returns 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30  last, 
we  exported  iron  and  steel  of  the  value  of 
26,645,371/.,  compared  with  24,346,089/.  and 
22.808,851/.  in  the  corresponding  eleven  months 
of  1888  and  1887  respectively.  The  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  last  two  years,  and  in  1889  more 
particularly,  has  consequently  been  steady,  in¬ 
dicating  a  healthy  state  of  trade.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  consumption  of 
crude  iron  for  manufacture  into  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

But  the  best  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  iron  trade  in  1889  is  the  great  advance  in 
prices.  Scotch  pig-iron  warrants  were  quoted 
in  January  at  42s„  and  they  closed  the  year  at 
62s.  6d.,  or  just  50  per  cent,  higher.  Scotch 
makers’  iron  advanced  more  than  30s.  per  ton 
on  the  year.  No.  3  G.M.B.  Cleveland  iron  was 
quoted  34s.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
at  its  close  60s.  6d.  for  prompt  and  62s.  to  63s. 
for  forward  delivery.  The  increase  in  this  class 
of  pig-iron  was  consequently  nearly  76  per  cent. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  the  Scotch  and  Cleveland  pig-iron  trade 
occurred  at  the  end  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  period  of  the 
greatest  inflation,  caused  by  speculation,  when 
warrants  of  Cleveland  iron  rose  to  68s.  and  even 
69s.,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.,  and  Scotch 
warrants  to  only  64s.  (the  highest  of  the  year), 
or  50  per  cent.  Bessemer  iron  sold  in  the 
North-West  in  January  at  45s.  to  45s.  6d.,  and 
on  November  19  it  was  worth  78s.,  receding 
subsequently  to  77s.  6d.,  but  it  closes  the  year  at 
79s.  to  80s.  for  mixed  numbers  of  Bessemer.  It 
need  only  be  added  that  in  Lincolnshire  pig- 
iron  advanced  35s.  per  ton,  in  Lancashire  and 
Derbyshire  30s.,  in  Staffordshire  27s.  6d.,  and 
in  South  Wales  about  18s.  a  ton,  in  order  to 
show  to  what  an  extent  prices  were  sent  up  by 
a  healthy  and  growing  demand  and  consequent 
scarcity,  speculative  influences  causing  an 
abnormal  rise  only  during  a  very  brief  period. 

There  was  a  very  large  production  and  a  very 
heavy  consumption  of  manufactured  iron.  In 
the  North  of  England  alone  the  output  was 
425,000  tons,  or  35,000  tons  more  than  in  1888, 
which  was  far  larger  than  was  expected. 
Prices  in  that  important  centre  experienced  a 
very  substantial  improvement,  the  average  ad¬ 
vance  being  about  2/.  10s.  a  ton.  Common  bars 
rose  in  the  North  from  5/.  2s.  6d.  to  8/.,  plates 
and  angles  rising  in  a  corresponding  degree ; 
in  Scotland,  from  5/.  7s.  6d.  to  8/.  7s.  6d. ;  in 
Lancashire,  from  51.  10s.  to  81.  5s.,  and  black 


sheets  from  7/.  5s.  to  9/.  15s.  In  Staffordshire, 
marked  bars  were  sold  in  January  at  from  7Z.  to' 
11.  10s.,  while  in  December  they  fetched  9/.  10s. 
An  advance  in  marked  bars  of  10s.,  or,  perhaps,. 
1/.,  a  ton  is  fully  expected  in  January.  Welsh- 
bars  have  risen  21.  10s.  per  ton  on  the  year,, 
their  present  prices  ranging  from  11.  10s.  to- 
11.  15s.,  compared  with  4/.  17s.  6d.  to  51.  in 
January  last.  With  the  advance  in  iron,  finished 
hardwares  began  an  upward  movement,  at  first 
slowly,  owing  to  severe  competition,  but  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  more  in  keeping  with  th& 
higher  prices  of  iron.  At  the  present  time 
manufacturers  of  hardware  are  able  to  obtain 
full  rates,  and  are  provided  with  an  abundance 
of  work,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The 
tinplate  trade  has  not  been  as  prosperous  as- 
other  branches  of  the  iron  industry.  Although 
the  output  is  estimated  to  have  been  larger  than 
in  any  preceding  year,  and  there  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  full  employment,  while  exports  were- 
better  than  ever  before,  manufacturers  of  tin¬ 
plate  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
prices  more  in  accordance  with  the  advanced 
cost  of  the  raw  material.  The  advance  for 
some  descriptions  of  tinplates  has  been  no- 
more  than  Is.  6d.  per  box,  while  for  other 
brands  it  has  reached  3s.  per  box. 

Owing  to  an  exceedingly  bountiful  foreign 
demand  from  all  quarters  excepting  the 
United  States,  which  have  almost  ceased  to  buy 
steel  in  our  market,  but  no  less  to  home  require¬ 
ments  which  could  only  with  difficulty  be  met., 
the  steel  trade  of  the  country  has  passed 
through  a  year  unequalled  in  prosperity.  The 
output  has  been  large,  beyond  any  previous 
record.  The  foreign  trade  chiefly  included) 
rails,  while  the  home  demand  came,  first  and 
principally,  from  shipbuilders,  but  also  from 
railways,  the  engineering  and  other  auxiliary 
branches  of  trade.  In  this  respect  the  past  year 
resembles  its  predecessor,  for  in  1888  the  prin¬ 
cipal  run  was  also  upon  shipbuilding  material 
for  use  at  home  and  rails  for  export.  So  well 
are  steelmakers  booked  with  orders  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  at  the  present  time 
twelve  months’  work  in  hand,  and  this  has  been 
secured  at  prices  which  cannot  be  described  as- 
otherwise  than  remunerative,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  fuel.  At  the  same  time,  it  is- 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  rates  for  steel 
will  go  on  improving  for  some  time  yet- 
The  advances  in  the  value  of  steel  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  quite  as  pronounced  as- 
those  of  finished  iron.  In  the  north-west  of 
England,  the  great  steel  centre  of  this  country,, 
the  increase  has  been  about  65  per  cent.  Steel 
rails,  which  were  4 1.  in  January  last,  are  now 
not  obtainable  under  11.  There  has  been  a 
large  output  of  shipbuilding  material,  quite  a- 
new  industry  in  the  district,  and,  along  with  a 
heavy  production,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  prices,  ship  plates  having  advanced) 
from  6Z.to  10/.,  ship  angles  from  5/.  5s. to  8Z.  15s., 
and  boiler  plates  from  8Z.  to  11Z.  The  other 
manufactures  of  the  district  have  participated 
in  the  rise ;  a  staple  product,  tinplate  bars, 
having  gone  up  from'  3/.  17s.  6d.  to  6 1.  Ic 
South  Wales  steel  rails  are  now  sold  at  11.  to 
71.  10s.,  against  4Z.  10s.  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  while  tinplate  bars  fetch  ll.  Is.  6d. 
to  ll.  10s.,  compared  with  41.  15s.  in  January. 
In  the  North  of  England,  steel  rails,  which  were 
worth  only  3/.  17s.  6d.  to  4/.  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  now  realise  6/.  17s.  6d.  and  ll.,  while  steel 
ship  plates  cannot  be  obtained  at  under  8/.  15s.,. 
against  6/.  15s.  at  the  beginning  of  1889.  In 
Scotland,  ship  plates  have  gained  as  much  as 
3/.  10s.,  having  reached  10/.,  compared  with 
6/.  10s. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  large  con¬ 
sumption  of  iron  and  steel  by  shipbuilders,  and 
we  now  know  that  the  out-turn  of  new  tonnage 
has  been  simply  immense.  The  production  of 
our  shipyards  in  1889  amounts  to  the  colossal 
total  of  1,270,000  tons  of  new  shipping,  which 
is  by  20,000  tons  larger  than  the  best  ship¬ 
building  record  previously, — viz.,  in  1883,  when 
the  tonnage  launched  was  1,250,000.  In  188S- 
the  tonnage  of  new  ships  amounted  to  904,000, 
so  that  last  year  the  improvement  over  188B 
was  366,000  tons.  The  chief  centres  of  ship¬ 
building  contributed  to  the  1889  total  as 
follows Clyde,  335,301  tons  ;  Tyne,  281, 110 
tons;  Wear,  217,336  tons ;  Tees,  110,436  tons; 
the  Hartlepools,  S4.109  tons;  Belfast,  80,000- 
tons  ;  Mersey,  35,000  tons.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  1890  will  be  as  good  a  year  for 
shipbuilders  as  it®  immediate  predecessor,  espe¬ 
cially  as  large  contracts  have  been  placed  by 
the  Admiralty,  most  of  which  will  be  completed 
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View  in  Nave ,  Selby  Abbey. 


ir,  while  good  bookings  have  been  made 
nt  months  for  the  mercantile  marine, 
gineering  trades  of  the  country  have 
i  prosperous  this  year  as  at  any  previous 
marine  engineers,  of  course,  taking 
in’s  share ;  but  other  departments  of 
iring  have  also  secured  good  portions^  of 
lers  offering  both  on  home  and  foreign 
t.  It  is  a  highly  satisfactory  sign  of  the 
;hat  the  recent  reports  of  the  trade  union 
es  on  the  state  of  trade  reveal  the  fact 
at  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  its  members 
present  out  of  work — a  residuum  which 
never  disappear,  even  if  trade  were  more 
rous  that  it  is  now.  It  is  only  natural 
vorkmen  should  have  shared  to  some 
in  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and  it 
ifying  to  be  enabled  to  place  it  on  record 
30  far,  no  serious  troubles  have  arisen, 
ces  in  wages  having  in  most  cases  been 
bly  arranged.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
hould  the  present  condition  of  trade  con- 
there  will  arise  differences  as  to  remu¬ 
on  which  will  require  much  mutual  for- 
ice  to  smooth  over. 

ring  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  what 
roved  a  more  satisfactory  task  than  it  has 
3n  several  previous  occasions,  a  few  words 
>e  added  as  to  the  future  of  the  iron  trade, 
that  future  is  bright  cannot  be  denied  by 
tial  observers,  the  elements  of  prosperity 
still  in  evidence.  There  is  at  present  no 
h  of  money,  and  to  whichever  quarter  of 
lobe  we  look,  there  are  signs  that  it  will  be 
soming  to  assist  in  those  developments  of 
try  which  are  the  helpmates  of  civilisa- 
It  is  well  known  that  in  opening  up  new 
tries  the  iron  trade  and  its  related 
shes  play  a  great  part,  and  from  this 
tion,  at  any  rate,  benefits  to  the 
i  will  result.  As  has  been  pointed 
the  year  upon  which  we  have  just 
■ed  will  provide  ample  work  for  ship- 
lers,  and  these  in  their  turn  will  make  large 
inds  for  material.  Another  fact,  and  an 
rtant  one,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
)erity  of  the  iron  trade  of  this  country  is 
cipated  in,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the 
industries  of  foreign  countries,  and  bears 
iame  promise  of  permanency.  Under  these 
itions,  the  prediction  may  be  ventured  that 
will  not  be  far  behind  1889,  if  it  does  not 
1  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  of  the 
jnt  decade. 


OLD  TABLET  IN  PRINCES-STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Jfllttsirafxtms. 


We  give  this  as  an  addition  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  list  of  old  street  tablets  in  London,  of 


VIEW  OF  SELBY  ABBEY. 


SELBY  Abbey  was  referred  to  by  Sir 
4  Gilbert  Scott  as  the  only  one  of 
the  Yorkshire  Abbeys  not  wholly 


tue  — J  “  - .  ■' 

or  partially  in  ruins.  The  restoration  carried 
out  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  direction  left 


out  unuer  on  unworn  -  -  -- - 

the  nave  in  a  safe  state  for  many  years  to 
come-  bat  the  choir  is  now  in  so  dilapi¬ 
dated  a  state  that  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  for  safety  to  remove  the  services  into 
the  nave,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  will  be  necessary  merely  to  put  the 
choir  into  a  Btate  of  security  against  downfall. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  a 
recent  report  on  the  state  of  the  building  by  Mr. 
J.  Oldrid  Scott: — 


Old  lljvablemn  Princes  ‘prreeC 


which  several  sketches  were  published  in  the 
Builder  for  December  14  of  last  year. 


Society  of  Arts.-The  meetings  of  the 
Applied  Art  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will 
commence  on  January  28,  when  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  Applied  Arts.  At 
subsequent  meetings  papers  will  be  read  on 
February  11  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  on  Cast 
Iron  and  its  Treatment  for  Artistic  Purposes; 
on  March  4,  by  Mr.  James  Orrock  R I.,  on  The 
Claims  of  the  British  School  of  Painting  to 
a  thorough  representation  in  the  National 
Gallery,"  when  pictures  by  illustrious  English 
masters  whose  works  are  not  included  in  the 
National  Gallery  will  be  exhibited  by  the  reader 
of  the  paper ;  on  March  25,  by  Mr  H.  Arthur 
Kennedy,  on  “  Glass  Painting  ;  on  April  15,  by 
Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  C.I.E.,  on  ‘  Modern 
Indian’  Art”;  and  on  May  13,  by  ; Professor 
W.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  F.R.S.,  on  The  Use  of 
Alloys  in  Art  Metal- work.” 


« it  is  more  than  two  years  since  I  drew  up  a 
specification,  at  the  request  of  the  churchwardens, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  north  transept ;  its  condi¬ 
tion  at  that  time  was  very  serious,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  undertake  the  work  at  once  and  in 
the  meantime  the  mischief  has  increased  Cement 
tests,  which  were  then  placed  across  the  cracks, 
have  given  way,  showing  that  there  is  a  movement 
towards  the  north  actually  going  on. 

The  walls  are  bulged  to  a  very  dangerous  extent 
and  the  condition  of  the  great  wiudow  is  such  that 

a  calamity  may  occur  at  any  time 

I  therefore  venture  to  urge  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Selby,  as  well  as  on  others  interested  in  the  Abbey,  the 
absolute  necessity  and  duty  of  taking  prompt 
measures  to  arrest  the  evil  which  is  at  work,  and 
to  place  the  transept  in  a  condition  ot  safety. 

The  plans  I  have  already  prepared  include  the 
restoration  of  the  gables  and  pinnacles,  as  well  as 
the  addition  of  an  outer  roof  of  higher  pitch,  such 
as  the  trausept  once  had.  1  fear  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  raise  the  funds  now  for  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  although  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  bclore  long,  yet  it  may  be 
postponed  for  a  time,  and  the  restoration  limited  to 
the  essential  works  of  underpinning  the  founda; 
tions,  rebuilding  the  window,  and  securing  the 
walls,  roof,  and  ceiling.  ,  . , ,  .  . 

Until  this  has  been  done,  the  Abbey  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  secure,  and  a  very  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  must  rest  on  those  charged  with  its  mam- 

‘““ides  this  work  of  repair,  there  are  varions 
other  parts  ot  the  Abbey  which  call  for 
Among  these  the  choir  certainly  takes  the  first 
nlace  -It  is  of  the  finest  possible  design,  its  scale 
is  magnificent,  and  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its 
details  almost  unequalled,  and  yet  owing  to  the 
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injuries  it  lias  received  and  to  the  accumulation  of 
whitewash  and  dirt,  it  has  an  air  of  neglect  which 
is  very  depressing.  It  suffered  considerably  from 
the  fall  of  the  tower  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
bay  of  its  groining  being  dostroyed,  and  the 
western  part  of  the  south  aisle,  as  well  as  the  clear¬ 
story,  being  ruined.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the 
insertion  of  tbo  very  hideous  windows  which  are 
such  a  serious  blot  ou  the  beamy  of  the  choir. 
Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  remedy  all  those 
defects  now  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  that 
the  cleaning  and  repair  of  the  stonework  of  the 
choir  will  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  I  would 
strongly  plead  that  at  least  the  reinstatement  of 
the  missing  part  of  the  groining  and  the  restoration 
of  the  south-wost  clearstory  window  should  bo  done 
at  the  same  time . 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  vigorous  effort 
may  at  once  be  made  to  place  the  north  transept  in 
a  secure  condition,  and  also  to  deal  with  tho  choir. 
The  one  work  will  make  but  little  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Abbey,  but  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  and  will  carry  great  and  lasting  satisfaction 
with  it.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  a 
most  striking  effect  on  tho  whole  interior,  bringing 
out  the  great  beauties  of  the  building,  and  removing 
lor  ever  that  heavy  cloud  of  neglect  which  for  the 
last  three  centuries  has  shrouded  one  of  tho  finest 
of  all  the  Yorkshire  Abbeys.” 

In  a  farther  report,  dated  Nov.  9,  1889,  Mr. 
■Scott  says — 

"Iti  my  report  dated  Sept.  17  last,  my  remarks 
are  confined  to  such  works  of  repair  as  you  then 
expressed  your  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish. 
Since  then  I  have  had  an  examination  made  of  ihe 
•condition  of  the  roofs  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles, 
and  beg  to  put  before  you  the  result  of  that  exami¬ 
nation. 

Although  some  of  the  timbers  of  the  choir  roof 
appear  to  be  in  fairly  good  condition,  others  have 
delleoted,  and  the  ends  of  many  of  the  rafters 
appear  to  be  decayed.  The  whole  construction, 
from  want  of  a  longitudinal  tie,  has  inclined  to  the 
east,  exerting  a  thrust  against  the  east  gable.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  roof  is  stripped,  some  of 
those  timbers  which,  from  the  underside,  appear  to 
bo  sound,  will  prove  to  be  more  or  less  decayed,  as 
leakage  in  the  lead  covering  must  have  been  going 
on  for  very  many  years.  The  tie-beams  are  nearly 
all  defective,  and  need  to  be  renewed. 

The  boarding  on  which  tho  lead  is  laid  is  in  great 
part  decayed  and  broken.  The  lead  covering  is 
very  faulty,  there  being  holes  in  many  places.  Some 
sheets  have  slipped  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  no  longer  lap,  and  the  whole  surface  has  been 
patched  and  repaired  with  solder,  which  has  since 
cracked.  The  rain  admitted  by  this  defective  cover¬ 
ing  is  not  only  causing  decay  in  tho  roof  itself,  but 
is  doing  mischief  to  tho  oak  groined  ceiling  below. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  choir  roof  should 
be  made  watertight  before  any  improvements  are 
made  to  the  floors  and  fittings  below.  To  effect  this 
tho  whole  roof  must  be  stripped,  repaired,  and 
re-covered,  the  prosent  lead  boiug  re-cast  and 
re-used. 

The  roofs  of  the  aisles  and  choir  are  in  much  the 
same  condition,  though  here  the  construction  noeds 
strengthening  by  tho  insertion  of  additional  timbers, 
besides  tho  repair  of  the  defective  rafters  and  plates.’ 

T  he  whole  of  the  external  masonry,  including 
that  of  the  transept,  needs  pointing,  and  in  some 
places  tho  renewal  of  carving.  Fragments  of  tho 
tracery  and  carving  frequently  fall,  doing  injury  to 
the  roofs,  from  want  of  this  attention.” 

The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Tweedie,  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  interest  the  public  in  this,  which 
may  be  called  a  national  work,  the  resources  of 
Selby  itself  being  limited.  The  Vicar,  we  under¬ 
stand,  takes  an  entirely  conservative  view  of  the 
matter,  and  is  desirous  mainly  to  preserve  the 
church  and  put  it  in  proper  repair,  not  to  enter 
upon  “  restoration  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  too  often  understood.  It  is  partly  with 
the  desire  to  aid  in  this  work  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  grand  style  of  this  ancient  building 
that  we  have  made  it  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  illustrations  to  this  number. 

The  view,  showing  the  exterior  of  the  choir 
from  the  south-east,  was  drawn  expressly  for 
this  occasion  by  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  from 
studies  and  sketches  made  on  the  spot. 

We  add  also  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  nave, 
•drawn  from  a  photograph. 


“THE  PALACE.” 

Although  we  know  pretty  well  what  a 
Medimval  cathedral  was  like  in  the  days  of  its 
splendour,  and  we  can  realise  the  dignity  of  an 
abbey  and  the  sombre  and  solid  sternness  of  an 
ancient  castle,  yet  we  are  rather  puzzled  and 
confused  in  our  notions  of  an  old  Gothic 
palace.  Undoubtedly  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  examples  of  Mediieval  palaces  in  an  un¬ 
altered  condition  are  so  extremely  rare, — in  fact, 
it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  we 
do  not  possess, — in  Northern  Europe,  at  any 


rate, — a  single  specimen  of  a  Mediaeval  Gothic 
palace  of  the  first-rate  magnitude.  We  can,  of 
course,  find  amongst  the  great  palaces  of  our 
own  country,  of  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  portions  of  buildings,  and  features 
left  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  these  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  works  of  a  later  time,  so  that  the 
harmony  of  the  old  design  is  lost.  This  is 
exactly  the  case  with  the  great  palaces  of 
Prague,  Salzburg,  Sec.  When  seen  from  a 
distance,  with  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Benedictine  Church,  both  of 
which  are  enclosed  within  its  walls,  rising  over 
it,  the  palace  of  the  Hradschein  at  Prague  does 
indeed  give  us  some  notion  of  the  splendours  of 
a  Medimval  Royal  palace ;  but,  unfortunately, 
upon  close  inspection  it  will  be  found  to  be 
nothing  but  a  huge  architectural  patchwork, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  made  up  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Renais¬ 
sance  erections.  The  great  Hall  of  Ladislaus, 
with  its  vast  vaulted  roof,  and  the  tower  of 
Dalliborka,  seem  alone  to  have  escaped  the 
botching  and  plastering-over  of  the  late  Re¬ 
naissance  men. 

In  our  article  upon  Media; val  Paris,  in  January 
last,  we  showed  how  the  ancient  palaces  of  that 
city  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  we 
have  also  accounted  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  palaces  of  our  own  Kings  in  London  and 
Westminster.  Of  theircountry  and  suburban  resi¬ 
dences  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
hall  at  Eltham  is,  indeed,  a  noble  relic,  and  the 
old  gateway  at  Richmond  not  uninteresting. 
Hampton  Court,  at  least  as  far  as  its  ancient 
portion  is  concerned,  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  a  “Royal  Palace ”  architecturally  con¬ 
sidered,  for  it  was  constructed  to  be  the  dwel¬ 
ling  of  a  churchman,  and  possesses,  in  a  marked 
degree,  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Much  has 
been  said  of  Wolsey’s  magnificence  and  love  of 
ostentation,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  do  not  display  themselves  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  is  a  singularly  sober  and  quiet 
example  of  Tudor  architecture,  the  only  very 
elaborate  portion  being  the  Dining  Hall,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  erected  after  Wolsey's  dis¬ 
grace,  and  does  certainly  give  us  some  idea  of 
palatial  architecture.  Of  the  old  palaces  of 
Deptford  and  Kennington  we  know  nothing. 
Placentia,  at  Greenwich,  and  “  Nonsuch,”  in  the 
parish  of  Cheam,  are  represented  in  old  draw¬ 
ings,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  elaborate 
buildings.  No  remains,  however,  of  them  at 
present  exist.  In  the  dearth  of  examples  of  old 
Royal  palaces,  one  is  thrown  back  upon  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them,  and  here  none  is  certainly  more 
interesting  than  that  given  by  Chaucer  in  a 
poem  called  “  The  House  of  Fame,”  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extracts : — 

“  When  I  was  from  the  Egle  gone 
I  gan  behold  upon  this  place 
And  certaine  or  I  further  passe, 

I  well  you  all  tho  shape  devise. 

Of  house  and  citee,  and  all  the  wise, 

How  I  gan  to  this  place  approche, 

That  stood  upon  so  hie  a  roche  .  . 

Tho  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone. 

And  found  on  the  coppe  a  wone, 

That  all  the  men  that  been  on  live, 

Ne  han  the  conning  to  discrive 
The  beaute  of  that  ilke  place, 

Ne  coud  caste  no  compace, 

Soch  another  for  to  make, 

That  might  of  beauty  be  his  make  (or  “mate”)? 
Neso  wonderl  v  y wrought. 

That  it  astonieth  yet  my  thought. 

And  maketh  all  my  witte  to  s'winke 
On  this  castell  for  to  thinke. 

So  that  the  groat  boautie, 

The  caste,  crafte,  and  curiositie, 

Ne  can  I  not  to  you  devise, 

My  witte  ne  may  mo  not  suffise 
***** 

All  was  of  stone  of  Berile, 

Both  the  castell  and  the  toure, 

And  eke  the  hall,  and  every  boure, 

Without  peeces  or  joynings, 

But  many  subtell  compassings, 

As  babeuries  and  pinnacles. 

Imageries  and  tabernacles, 

I  saw,  and  full  eke  of  windowes, 

As  flakes  fallen  in  great  snowes, 

And  eke  in  each  ot  the  pinnacles 
Weren  sundry  habitaclos 
In  which  stooden  all  withouten, 

Full  tho  castle  all  abouten.” 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  statues 
occupying  the  various  niches,  which  were  so 
numerous  that  he  says  that  if  he  were  to 
describe  those 

“  Of  all  the  people  that  I  sey, 

I  could  not  tell  till  Domesdey.” 


A  fine  description  is  given  of  the  palace 
gate 

“  I  gan  forth  romen  till  I  fonde 
The  castell  gate  on  ray  right  honde, 

Which  so  well  carven  was. 

That  never  such  another  n’as, 

And  yet  it  was  by  aventuro 
Y wrought  by  great  and  subtill  cure  ; 

It  needeth  not  you  more  to  tellen. 

To  mako  you  too  long  dwellen. 

Of  these  gates  florishings, 

Ne  of  compaces,  ne  of  karvings, 

Ne  how  the  hacking  in  masonries. 

As  corbettes,  and  imageries.” 

This  long  quotation,  which  is  taken  from 
Chauoer’s  “  House  of  Fame,”  gives  one  some 
idea  of  a  Medieval  palace  of  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  splendour,  and  the  question  arises  to 
one’s  mind,  is  the  palace  here  described  purely 
imaginary,  or  does  it,  to  a  certain  extent, 
describe  some  building  which  was  in  existence 
in  Chaucer's  time,  making  allowances  for 
poetical  colouring  and  fancy,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  building  constructed  of  “  Beryl  stone  ” 
without  jointings,  and  its  standing  upon  a  rock 
composed  of  ice  ?  Of  course,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Chaucer  had  a  considerable  practical 
experience  of  palaces,  for  in  July,  1389,  he  was 
appointed  “  clerk  of  the  works  ’’  to  the  palaces 
of  Westminster,  and  that  within  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  of  certain  works  being  carried  out 
in  the  Royal  manors  of  Kennington,  Eltham, 
Clarendon,  Cheam,  Byfleet,  Feckenham,  and 
Windsor.  It  is  true  that  he  filled  this  office 
for  only  two  years,  according  to  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas,*  yet  that  period,  though  it  might  not 
have  given  him  the  experience  necessary  as  a 
practical  builder,  or  a  superintendent  of  works, 
would  account  for  his  knowledge  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  would  suggest  the  idea  that  his 
description  of  a  palace  might  be  founded  upon 
ideas  derived  from  existing  edifices.  Chaucer, 
moreover,  was  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent. 
In  early  life,  he  got  into  trouble  by  joining  the 
Wickliffites,  and  had  to  leave  the  country.  He 
was  also  sent  upon  diplomatic  missions  to 
Lombardy  and  to  France,  and  at  various  times 
he  had  visited  Hainault,  Zealand,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Low  Countries.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  he  was  ever  in  Bohemia,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  knew  Prague,  at  any 
rate  by  description,  as  he  was  a  protege  of  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  wife 
was  a  foreign  lady  attached  to  her  household. 

In  the  drawing  we  publish  we  have  attempted 
to  portray  the  sort  of  building  which  might  have 
suggested  to  Chaucer  the  architectural  descrip¬ 
tion  which  he  givesof  “The  Houseof  Fame.”  With 
regard  to  the  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
it  is  certainly  an  unusual  feature  in  Gothic 
architecture,  but  domes  of  this  description, 
though  uncommon,  were  ceitainly  occasionally 
erected  in  the  Middle  Ages.  That  which  crowns 
the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  at  Frankfort,  and, 
the  one  over  the  crossing  of  the  minster  church 
at  Roiirmond,  are  cases  in  point. 

_  H.  W.  B. 

MONTROSE  MEMORIAL,  ST.  GILES’S, 
EDINBURGH. 

We  gave  some  description  of  this  monument 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  ( Builder ,  October  13, 
1888,  page  264).  The  engraving  here  given, 
made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  from  a  photograph, 
shows  the  figure  and  some  of  the  architectural 
detail  contiguous  to  it ;  a  sketch  of  the  whole 
monument  is  added  also. 

The  architectural  portion  was  designed  by 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  and  the  figure  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  B.  Rhind;  so  we  are 
informed,  though  we  do  not  well  understand 
how  two  sculptors  can  be  joint  artists  of  one 
figure.  However  it  was  produced,  the  figure  is 
fine  and  impressive  in  its  attitude  of  armed 
repose  ;  the  architectural  portion  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  effectively  desiqned,  and  the  whole  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  remarkable  man  to  whom, 
so  long  after  his  death,  it  has  been  erected. 


A  SCHEME  FOR  DINING  ROOM  DECORA¬ 
TION. 

This  is  reproduced  from  a  highly- finished 
water-colour  drawing  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hay, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Architectural  Room 
of  the  last  Royal  Academy,  when  we  com¬ 
mented  on  it  in  mentioning  the  architectural 
drawings.  The  design  is  mainly  Greek,  though 
there  is  a  Pompeian  flavour  about  the  frieze 


*  The  Memoir  of  Chaucer,  by  N.  Harris  Nicholas. 
Pickering.  1845. 
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approval,  we  should  be  sure  to  have  something 
worthy  of  the  metropolis. 

Jan.  1, 1890.  G.  Aitchisow. 


UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL- 

new  BUILDINGS  SHEWN  BY  BLACK  TINT  ( 


G.  JACKSON  ARC 


decorations.  The  coffers  of  the  ceiling  are  deco¬ 
rated  in  gilding  on  a  blue  ground. 

The  drawing  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  its  class  in  the  Academy  Exhibition. 


DETAILS,  ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE. 

The  drawing  of  the  capital,  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Horsley,  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Architectural  Room,  the  year  before  last.  The 
cap  crowns  a  marble  column  in  the  north  tran¬ 
sept  in  St.  Mark’s;  the  carving  is  gilt ;  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the.abacus  is  inlaid  ;  and  the  soffit  of 
the  arch  which  it  carries  is  decorated  in  mosaic. 

The  other  drawing,  also  by  Mr.  Horsley, 
represents  a  niche  and  emblematic  sculpture  in 
the  north  front  of  St.  Mark’s. 


CHANCEL,  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH, 
CHELSEA. 

The  drawing  gives  a  sketch  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church  as  it  is  intended  to  be  finished,  with 
the  chancel  screen  and  gates.  The  front  screen 
is  to  be  of  marble,  with  wrought-iron  gates  and 
copper  enrichments.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J  D 
Sedding. 


figures  in  the  niches  had  been  hacked  out.  A 
slight  structure  of  no  interest,  which  had  once 
taken  the  place  of  the  original  font-cover,  had 
long  been  out  of  use,  and  was  roughly  propped 
upon  the  platform,  over  the  octagon  opening 
through  which  the  original  cover  must  have 
slid  up  and  down.  Although  a  careful  search 
was  made,  no  drawing  or  description  of  the 
original  upper  part  of  the  canopy  could  be 
found,  and  the  restoration  of  the  upper  part 
and  of  the  font-cover,  which  can  be  slid  up  into 
it  when  the  font  is  in  use,  is  purely  conjectural, 
although  founded  upon  the  canopy  at  Trunch 
Church  in  the  same  county,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  similar  structure  in  the  country. 
The  material  is  oak,  and  when  the  black  paint 
was  cleaned  off  it  was  found  that  the  wood  had 
been  at  one  time  coloured,  though  apparently 
very  roughly,  in  red,  green,  and  white,  with  gilt 
crockets,  finials,  &c.,  as  is  usual  in  late  Medie¬ 
val  woodwork.  The  old  font  had  lost,— evidently 
by  violence,— every  trace  of  ornament  or  mould¬ 
ing,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Mr.  J.  E 
Knox,  of  Kennington,  executed  the  work  with 
exceptional  care  and  skill.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Baggallay. 


UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL,  RUTLAND. 

The  new  buildings  for  Uppingham  School 
now  in  progress,  from  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s 
design,  consist  of  a  school-house  for  the  head¬ 
master,  with  accommodation  for  thirty- five 
boarders,  and  six  class-rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
quadrangle  in  conjunction  with  the  hall  and 
chapel,  built  by  Mr.  Street  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

The  present  head-master’s  house  is  a  pic¬ 
turesque  building,  but  inconvenient  for  its  pre¬ 
sent  purpose ;  it  was  originally  the  hospital  for 
bedesmen,  which  formed  part  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Archdeacon  Johnson  in  1584.  This 
ancient  building  will,  of  course,  be  preserved 
though  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  new  work  are 
Messrs.  Parnell  &  Son,  of  Rugby;  and  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  will  be  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Iladen  Sc  Son.  Mr.  Evans  is  the  clerk 
or  works. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 


FONT  AND  CANOPY:  ST.  PETER 
MANCROFT,  NORWICH. 

The  restoration  of  this  well-known  font- 
canopy  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a 
Norwich  gentleman  (who,  unfortunately,  did 
not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  work),  as 
a  memorial  of  her  Majesty’s  Jubilee.  The 
lower  part  of  the  structure,  consisting  of  the 
octagonal  platform,  as  well  as  its  cresting  and 
the  four  posts  and  four  corresponding  pen¬ 
dants  are  original.  Before  the  restoration  they 
were  thickly  covered  with  black  paint,  and  the 


Sib,— Hearing  that  Mr.  Watts’  design  for 
another  of  the  spandrels  in  St.  Paul's  had  been 
executed  in  glass  mosaic,  I  went  round  to  see 
it  on  Saturday,  but  the  day  was  so  dark  that 
the  gas  had  to  be  lit.  The  composition  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  fine,  the  long  sweep  of  the 
angels  scroll  binding  the  whole  composition 
together. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  remaining  five 
were  to  be  finished  in  mosaic  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  three  more  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
A.  Stevens,  and  the  two  others  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  from  those  of  Mr.  W.  Britten.  Some 
years  ago  two  beautiful  dancing  figures  of  his 
were  engraved  in  the  Art  Journal,  and  so  much 
did  they  please  that  they  were  at  once  annexed 
by  an  enterprising  manufacturer,  and  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  years  figure  friezes  of 
his  in  the  exhibitions,  so  that  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  hope  that  his  compositions  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  their  companions.  It  is  a  great 
deal  to  say,  as  the  rest  are  the  compositions  of 
two  of  the  great  masters  of  their  craft. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  will  be  now  taken  in  hand.  A  drawing _ 

or,  better  still,  a  painted  model,— should  ’be 
prepared,  so  that  the  whole  tone  of  colour  may 

be  made,  not  only  harmonious,  but  dignified, _ 

no  easy  task,  when  the  whole  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  is  of  a  very  light  warm  grey.  If  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  parts  were  entrusted  to  able 
men,  and  the  designs,  when  done,  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  criticism  and 


LIMITING  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Sib,— Mr.  Somers  Clarke  (p.  463  in  last  week’s 
JJuilder)  writes  in  some  dismay  at  the  prospect 
ot  70  ft.  being  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  height 
of  front  walls  in  London,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  better  to  arrange  for  gables  and  give-and- 
take  adjustments  in  clause  70  of  the  new  Bill. 
The  clause  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step,' 
and  only  the  first  step,  in  a  new  direction.  The 
heights  of  new  buildings  in  new  streets  of  less 
width  than  50  ft.  are  already  determined  by 
sec.  85  of  the  Act  of  1862.  Their  height  cannot 
exceed  49  ft.  11  in.  in  a  street  of  that  width  if 
the  front  wall  is  brought  out  to  the  footpath. 
If  it  is  set  back,  then  the  width  of  the  forecourt 
may  be  added  to  the  width  of  the  street,  in 
order  to  give  the  height  of  the  parapet,  or 
eaves,  of  any  building,  “except  a  church  or 
chapel.” 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Whitmore’s  Bill  once 
adopted,  and  the  regulation  of  the  heights  of 
buildings  in  old  streets  and  streets  over  50  ft. 
in  width  once  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  many 
details  will  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  logically  as- 
time  goes  on.  We  shall,  however,  all  agree  that 
the  first  step  may  as  well  be  taken  in  exactly  the 
right  direction. 

It  will  probably  be  considered  undesirable  to 
stop  at  the  mere  regulation  of  the  height  of 
front  walls,  for  then  ingenious  persons  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  arranging  for  roofs  out  of 
all  proportion.  If  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
heights  of  roofs,  70  ft.  of  front  wall  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  surmounted  by  40  ft.  (or  more)  of 
curb  roof,— sloping  at  the  rate  of  1  in.  to  the 
foot,  3  ft.  4  in.  out  of  the  vertical  in  four 
stories.  This  would  be  looked  upon  with  nearly 
as  much  dislike  as  110  ft.  of  vertical  wall  by  the 
passer-by,  and  with  much  disfavour  bv  many 
others. 

Public  opinion  seems  ready  for  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  dwelling-rooms  in  roofs,— 
although,  perhaps,  not  ready  for  the  prohibition 
of  them,  as  in  Vienna.  Fearful  events,  due  to 
large  combustible  roofs,  may  startle  the  world 
some  day,  and  then,  in  place  of  placid  accep¬ 
tance  of  new  legislation,  there  will  be  frenzied 
shrieks  for  it.  Cannot  something  be  done  at 
once  in  Parliament,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  shrieks  ? 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  limit  of 
height  should  be  the  top  of  the  topmost  story 
(habitable),  and  that  only  two  stories  in  roofs 
should  be  allowed.  The  practical  working  of 
this  would  be  that,  although  the  front  walls 
might  take  any  form  which  the  building-owner 
desired,  they  would  not  be  carried  far  above 
the  top  ceiling,  except  by  people  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  adornment  of  our  streets. 
Eccentricity  of  some  sorts  is  a  great  trial,  but 
might  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
sort.  Additional  variety  would  also  result  from 
the  London  County  Council  allowing,— under 
special  circumstances  and  proper  conditions,— 
habitable  rooms  to  be  put  at  greater  heights 
above  the  street  (but  only  two  stories  of  them 
in  the  roof  in  any  case). 

If  the  height  to  the  ceiling  of  the  topmost 
story  was  made  the  limit,  an  addition  to  70  ft. 
might  be  argued  for,— 70  ft.  is,  however,  no 
trifling  height.  It  means,  at  least,  six  stories 
above  the  street  level  in  a  good  dwelling-house, 
and  reasonable  people  do  not  ask  for  more  in 
any  numbers.  Rights  of  light,  opposite  and 
around,  have  controlled  and  will  probably 
always  control,  aspirations  in  many  situations • 
but  where  there  have  been  no  fetters  there  has 
rarely  been  shown  a  desire  for  the  fatigue  of 
too  much  freedom.  Public  buildings  must 
always  be  regarded  as  exceptional;  and  flats, 
probably, — though  their  future  is  as  yet  very 
uncertain.  The  whole  subject  of  the  general 
policy  and  details  should  receive  careful  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  profession,  and  all  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  welfare  of  cities. 

While  recognising  the  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  a  consolidated  Act,  let  roe  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  supplementing  of  existing  Acts 
may  prove,  for  the  present,  a  prudent  course  for 
the  Council.  Each  amendment  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  may  be  well  to  obtain  authority 
for  novelties,  and  see  the  result ;  and  a  body 
new  to  the  work  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
haste  slowly  with  heavy  tasks.  The  pruning  off 
of  obsolete,  and  the  introduction  of  new,  pro¬ 
visions,  the  making  of  one  Act,  thrown  into  a 
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logical  form,  out  of  several  Acts,  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped  for. 

It  may  be  desirable  in  the  future  to  have  a 
new  Act  at  periods  of  about  fifteen  years.  If 
the  Bill  of  1870  could  have  been  altered  and 
passed  in  1871  (sixteen  years  after  1855,  when 
the  Act  was  passed),  we  should  have  been 
entitled,  at  that  rate  of  change,  in  1885  to 
another  consolidated  and  amended  Act.  In 
these  quickly-moving  days  Building  Acts  should 
not  be  kept  going  after  many  defects  have  been 
discovered.  '  A  District  Surveyor. 


10,  BOW-CHURCHYARD. 

Sir, — I  observe  in  your  last  week’s  issue  a  “  Note  ” 
on  No.  10,  Bow-churchyard.  I  described  this  house 
in  the  Antiquary  for  May,  1889,  under  the  sign  of 
the  Maidenhead.  I  am  aware  that  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Co.  used  to  print  on  their  billheads  the  Royal 
arms  and  a  boar’s  head,  which  they  affirm  to  have 
been  the  Bign  of  the  house  before  the  present  system 
of  numbering  came  into  vogue,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  are  mistaken,  as  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  title  of  a  well-known  and  successful  place  of 
business  would  have  been  changed  without  apparent 
cause.  At  any  rate  I  await  further  proof.  I  have 
examined  the  sign  very  carefully,  and  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  a  boar’s  head.  One  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  the  date  is  1669.  We  know  that  this  part 
of  the  city  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  the 
date  on  the  cistern  is  corroborative  evidence. 

Here  is  another  advertisement  issued  from  this 
house ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  London  Journal  of 
1724 : — 

“  To  all  Shopkeepers.— At  Cluer’s  Planting  Office,  at 
the  Maidenhead,  in  Bow  Churchyard,  shopkeepers'  bills 
and  bills  of  parcels  are  curiously  engraved  on  copper¬ 
plates . Titles  for  Hungary  water,  directions  for 

Dailey's  elixir  and  the  spirits  of  scurvy  grass,  funeral 
tickets  in  curious  borders  engraved  on  copper-plates, 
may  be  had  there  ready  printed. 

Also  receipts  for  the  King’s  taxes  are  printed  and  sold 
there,  wholesale  or  retail.” 

I  should  like  the  question  of  the  sign  to  be  solved, 
and  I  believe  the  early  deeds  are  non-existent. 

P.  N. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bournemouth. — New  carved  oak  choir- stalls 
and  reading-desks  are  shortly  to  be  placed  in 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bournemouth,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Reginald  Pinder,  F.R.I.B.A.  A 
contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Holmyard,  carver,  of  Bournemouth,  for  the  first 
part  of  the  work. 

Jesmond  (Northumberland). — The  chancel  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  Jesmond,  has  now  been 
elaborately  decorated.  According  to  the  New¬ 
castle  Chronicle ,  the  entire  available  wall  space 
.  has  been  covered  with  mosaic,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  famous  fifth  and  sixth 
century  mosaics  in  the  churches  of  Ravenna. 
On  the  north  and  south  walls  are  ranged  the 
twelve  Apostles,  on  a  line  as  to  height  with 
the  three  mosaic  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  the 
Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  which  form 
part  of  the  original  decoration  of  the  east  wall. 
At  the  south  side,  at  the  east  end,  the  first 
figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter  with  the  keys  ;  next 
comes  St.  Andrew  with  a  cross ;  then  St.  James 
the  Major,  with  a  staff ;  next  St.  John,  holding 
a  chalice  with  a  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
alluding  to  the  legend  of  his  driving  the  devil 
in  that  form  from  a  cup  of  poison ;  then  St. 
Philip  with  a  staff  and  cross ;  and  last  St. 
Bartholomew  with  a  liaying-knife,  with  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  killed.  Following  on 
the  north  side  first  comes  St.  Jude  with  a  halberd; 
next  St.  Simon,  with  a  saw,  with  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  in  two ;  then  St. 
Thomas,  with  a  builder’s  rule  ;  next  St.  James 
the  Minor,  with  a  club,  with  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  killed  ;  then  St.  Matthew, 
with  a  purse ;  and  lastly,  St.  Paul  (instead  of 
Judas),  holding  a  sword,  thus  completing  the 
twelve.  The  background  to  these  figures  and 
to  all  the  forms  of  ornament  embraced  in  the 
scheme  is  of  a  deep  blue,  slightly  varied  in  tone 
over  the  surface,  giving  a  quality  to  the  colour 
not  possible  when  each  tessera  is  of  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  tint.  The  blue  ground  is  carried 
above  the  figures  for  a  distance  of  2  ft.,  isolat¬ 
ing  the  figures  to  some  extent  from  the  elaborate 
composition  applied  to  the  higher  part  of  walls, 
and  thus  giving  form  and  distinctness  to  the 
human  element  of  the  scheme.  Above  the 
plain  surface  of  background  comes  a  deep 
band  of  enriched  conventional  foliage,  dis¬ 
posed  in  almost  imperceptible  gradations  of 
colour,  so  that  no  part  is  aggressive,  yet 
the  flowing  forms  of  ornament  retain  their 
value,  and  complete  the  decorative  intention  up 
to  the  wall  string,  level  with  the  sills  of  the 


clearstory  windows.  From  this  point  to 
the  roof  cornice  the  space  is  covered  with 
conventional  ornament.  On  the  east  wall 
the  same  motive  underlies  the  design.  The 
spandrels  over  the  arches  to  the  organ  chamber 
and  the  morning  chapel  are  filled  with  figures  of 
angels,  having  in  each  one  wing  outstretched  to 
fill  the  triangular  space  of  spandrel.  The  first 
angel  bears  the  sword  and  crown  symbolical  of 
martyrdom  and  its  crown  ;  the  second  bears  an 
orb  and  cross,  symbols  of  Christianity  domi¬ 
nating  the  world ;  the  third  and  fourth  angels 
represent  acts  of  praise.  The  massively- 
panelled  wooden  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  richly 
painted  in  a  scheme  of  blue,  ivory,  and  gold, 
each  panel  containing  a  separate  design  em¬ 
bracing  the  legends  of  the  Pelican,  the  cross  of 
Constantine,  and  the  ingenious  arrangements  of 
freely-treated  Mediaeval  foliage,  &c.  The  deeply- 
moulded  ribs  are  overlaid  with  gold,  the  com¬ 
binations  giving  a  most  sumptuous  decorative 
result.  The  entire  scheme  of  decoration  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence,  the  architect  for  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  the 
designs  for  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  0.  W. 
Mitchell.  The  mosaics  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Rust&  Co.,  of  London,  and  the  painted 
ceiling  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wardropper,  of  Gosforth. 
The  whole  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Jesmond  Towers,  the  munificent 
founder  of  the  church.  The  cost  of  the  church 
up  to  the  present  has  been  at  least  20,0002. 


®{r*  Sinbmt's  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

’zpgjHE  following  articles  are  written  for 
^  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
such  elementary  facts  and  phenomena 
of  electrical  science  as  are  fully  explained  in  the 
many  excellent  little  text-books  now  published 
on  the  subject,  but  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring, 
in  an  elementary  form,  some  further  knowledge 
of  those  branches  of  the  science  which  are  more 
intimately  connected  with  “  Electricity  Supply” 
on  a  large  scale. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  electrifying 
bodies,  or  charging  them  with  electricity,  is 
friction.  If  two  dissimilar  bodies  are  rubbed 
together,  under  proper  conditions,  they  become 
electrified  and  will  attract  each  other,  but  if  a 
third  body  is  electrified  by  contact  with  either 
of  the  rubbed  bodies,  it  will  then  be  repelled 
from  the  body  with  which  it  has  been  in 
contact. 

Theories  of  Electricity. — To  account  for 
these  facts  Sjmmer  suggested  the  theory  that 
all  bodies  contain  an  imponderable  fluid,  which 
is  a  combination  of  two  kinds  of  electricity — 
positive  (  +  ),  and  negative  (  -  ). 

When  these  two  kinds  of  electrical  fluids 
are  present  in  precisely  equal  quantities  they 
exactly  neutralise  each  others’  effects;  but, 
when  a  body  becomes  electrified,  it  possesses 
an  excess  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  fluids, 
and  is  said  to  be  positively  or  negatively 
electrified  according  as  there  is  present  an 
excess  of  positive  or  negative  electricity. 

This  is  known  as  the  two-fluid  theory. 

Between  two  bodies  similarly  electrified  there 
is  repulsion,  but  between  a  positively  and  a 
negatively  charged  body  there  is  attraction. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  positive 
electricity  could  not  be  produced  without  the 
production  of  an  equal  quantity  of  negative 
electricity.  This  fact  led  Franklin  to  propose 
the  one-fluid  theory,  and  to  regard  the  process 
of  electrification  as  the  transference  of  elec¬ 
tricity  from  one  body  to  another.  A  neutral  or 
unelectrified  body  must,  by  this  theory,  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  certain  normal  amount 
of  electricity  (generally  assumed  positive),  and 
when  a  body  becomes  electrified  it  is  by  a 
second  body  transferring  electric  fluid  to  or 
taking  some  from  it,  hence  the  expressions 
positive  or  negative,  implying  excess  or  defect. 

Faulty  as  both  these  theories  may  be,  they 
have  at  all  events  provided  terminology  for 
speaking  of  and  describing  certain  electrical 
effects,  while  avoiding  the  necessity  of  any 
very  precise  explanation  of  what  electrification 
really  is.  But  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  fluid 
theories  is  immediately  felt  the  moment  the 
effects,  external  to  charged  bodies  or  to  bodies 
in  which  electricity  is  in  motion,  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

If  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  are  placed  under  the 


exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  charged, 
say  positively,  they  repel  each  other,  although 
there  is  no  material  connexion  between  them. 
The  idea  that  A  can  act  on  B  across  absolutely 
empty  space,  in  other  words,  “  action  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,”  becomes  the  more  inconceivable  the 
more  it  is  thought  about ;  to  a  metaphysician 
the  conception  may  be  possible,  but  to  a  think¬ 
ing  physicist  such  a  conviction  becomes  less  and 
less  possible.  The  real  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  A  and  B  may  as  yet  be  un¬ 
discovered,  but  that  a  connexion  does  exist  is 
felt  to  be  a  certainty  by  at  all  events  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  have  given  careful 
thought  to  the  question. 

Modern  theories  of  electricity  are  unhappily 
far  from  complete,  nor  can  any  attempt  be 
made  in  a  short  elementary  paper  to  discuss 
them ;  but  the  following  theory  is  at  least 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  older  ones,  and  will 
prove  useful  by  affording  some  explanation  of 
the  electrical  phenomena  to  be  hereinafter 
described. 

Electricity  may  be  regarded  as  an  incom¬ 
pressible  continuous  fluid,  which  permeates  not 
only  all  matter, — solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,— but 
which  fills  all  space.  As  matter  is  built  up  of 
material  molecules  and  atoms,  so  may  this  fluid 
be  conceived  as  consisting  of  electrical  mole¬ 
cules  and  atoms ;  but  though  these  molecules 
are  absolutely  incompressible,  they  are  capable 
of  distortion,  and  when  distorted  tend  to 
recover  their  normal  condition.  Thus,  while  a 
given  quantity  of  electricity  cannot  change  its 
volume,  it  is  capable  of  strain,  and  possesses 
elasticity. 

In  space  these  molecules  of  electricity  are 
entangled  with  one  another,  or  are  connected 
like  the  surfaces  in  friction  gearing,  so  that  free 
translation,  or  the  slipping  of  one  molecule 
past  another,  is  impossible ;  one  molecule  can¬ 
not  even  rotate  without  rotating  those  next  it, 
but  this  entanglement  or  friction  is  modified  by 
the  immediate  presence  of  matter;  hence  the 
set  of  electrical  phenomena  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  aid  of  suitable  arrangements  of 
material,  such  as,  for  instance,  different  kinds 
of  metal  in  an  acid  solution,  effects  that  cannot 
be  produced  in  a  vacuum  or  air  alone. 

How  tflis  continuous  incompressible  fluid  can 
permeate  all  matter,  and  above  all  how  matter 
can  freely  move  through  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
These  difficulties,  however,  must  not  condemn 
such  a  theory,  for  we  believe  in  the  truth  of 
many  things  that  are  just  as  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Light  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  by 
means  of  vibrations  in  the  ether,  and  recent 
experiments  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that 
all  electrical  effects  are  due  to  this  same  ether, 
— briefly,  that  electricity  is  ether. 

That  we  can  see  the  sun  through  a  solid  piece 
of  glass  or  feel  the  heat  from  a  fire  through  a 
solid  piece  of  crystal  are  strange  facts,  but  _we 
nevertheless  have  no  hesitation  about  believing 
them.  In  the  same  way,  then,  must  be  accepted 
the  facts  that  ether  or  electricity  can  go  through 
solids  and  that  solids  can  go  through  ether  or 
electricity. 

The  general  and  apparently  contradictory 
properties  of  ether  have  been  well-known  and 
accepted  for  many  years,  but  the  connexion 
between  electrification  and  ether  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recently-developed  theory. 

Returning  to  the  three  cases  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  by  which  alone  electricity  at  rest- 
makes  itself  manifest.  In  case  (a)  fig.  I, 
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Fig.  1. 

suppose  A  to  be  a  body,  say  an  insulated  pith- 
ball,  charged  positively ;  that  is,  the  pressure  of 
the  electricity  within  it  has  been  increased  above 
its  normal  value,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the 
entangled  electricity  in  the  space  around  it  is 
increased  on  all  sides,  though  equally  ;. 
it  does  not,  therefore,  tend  to  move  in  one 
direction  more  than  another.  The  pressure,  or 
“potential”  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  the 
surrounding  medium  falls  to  its  normal  amount 
as  we  recede  from  A,  and  does  so  at  an  equal 
rate  in  all  directions. 

If  a  second  positively  charged  body,  B,  is  placed 
near  A,  the  pressure  in  the  space  between  A 
and  B  does  not  fall  as  it  does  in  going  in  any 
other  direction  from  A.  In  other  words,  the 
electricity  in  the  space  between  A  and  B  is  more 
squeezed  up  than  in  any  other  direction,  and, 
being  in  an  entangled  state,  it  is  not  free  to  re¬ 
establish  uniformity  of  pressure  ;  the  result  ie 
that  A  is  pressed  outwards  from  B,  and,  since 
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matter  can  pass  freely  through  electricity,  A 
moves  away  from  B  unless  prevented  mechani¬ 
cally  from  doing  so.  In  case  C/3)  B  is  charged 
negatively — that  is,  the  pressure  of  electricity 
in  B  has  been  lowered,  and  the  electricity 
between  A  and  B  is  squeezed  together  less  than 
in  any  other  direction,  and  A  is  pushed  more 
from  the  side  farthest  from  B  than  on  the  aide 
nearest  to  B :  hence  if  A  is  positively  and  B 
negatively  electrified  A  is  attracted  to  B. 
Finally,  in  case  (y),  since  excess  of  pressure  in 
A  causes  it  to  be  urged  towards  B,  defect  of 
pressure  or  negative  electrification  will  cause  it 
to  be  repelled  from  B. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  once  and  for  all,  that 
what  might  be  called  the  full  working  details 
of  electricity  are  not  yet  understood,  and  any 
one  who  is  for  the  first  time  regarding  electrical 
phenomena  as  due  to  the  action  of  the  ether  must 
not  feel  discouraged  if  he  cannot  exactly  picture 
to  himself  how  the  ether  produces  the  effects  that, 
with  little  doubt,  it  does  produce.  When  two 
bodies  or  parts  of  a  system  act  on  one  another 
any  theory  which  supplies  a  connecting  medium 
must  be  easier  to  understand  than  “  action  at  a 
distance,”  which  is  un-understandable,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  idea  of  an  all-permeating 
incompressible  fluid  affords  very  beautiful  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic 
effects  with  which  these  papers  will  chiefly  deal. 

pewits. 

Encyclopedic  de  l' Architecture  et  de  la  Con¬ 
struction.  Directeur,  P.  Planat.  Vol  iii 
premier  fascicule.  Paris  :  Dujardin  et  Cie.  ” 
H^glHE  first  portion  of  the  third  volume 
ra  gj  M.  Planat’s  dictionary  takes  us 
t0  “  choregiques  ”  (monuments),  in¬ 
cluding  the  important  subjects  “chateau” 
and  “  chapiteau  ” ;  the  former  written  by 
MM.  A.  de  Bochas  and  G.  Espitallier,  the 
latter  by  M.  Adrien  Joigny.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  historical  articles  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  the  article  “  chateau  ”  is  treated  from  a 
purely  French  point  of  view.  In  regard  to  the 
earlier  development  of  the  chateau  into  a  man¬ 
sion  there  is  no  doubt  some  excuse  for  this  as 
the  peculiar  type  of  the  Francis  I.  chdteau,  a 
mansion  retaining  some  castellated  character¬ 
istics,  was  in  the  first  instance  a  French  de¬ 
velopment  imitated  in  other  countries.  But  as 
the  article  comes  down  to  later  periods  the 
reader  is  still  to  be  left  under  the  impression 
that  there  are  no  buildings  of  this  class  worth 
taking  account  of  out  of  France.  In  the  later 
developments  the  word  “  chateau  "  signifies  the 
same  class  of  building  which  in  English  is 
designated  as  “mansion,”  but  not  a  single 
English  or  German  mansion  is  alluded  to  or 
illustrated  in  any  way ;  such  monuments  as 
Heidelberg  and  Kenilworth  have  no  existence 
apparently  for  the  French  editor,  and  the  Villa 
Caprarola  is  the  only  Italian  one  that  is  named 
Under  “  chateau  militaire”  it  is  just  the  same, 
°'ily-,aJ-eW  ^^e.nc^  examples  are  given,  and  even 
a  building  so  historically  important  as  the  Tower 
of  London  is  not  alluded  to.  On  the  other 
tand,  “  Chantilly  ”  has  fourteen  pages  to  itself 
as  a  separate  subject,  the  article  being  written 
and  the  illustrations  furnished  by  M.  Horace 
Daumet,  the  restoring  architect. 

The  article  “  Chapiteau  ”  is  very  well  treated 
iq  regard  to  the  Classic  or  antique  portion  of  the 
subject ;  that  is  a  class  of  subject  which  a 
French  architect  always  goes  into  con  amove. 
But  the  Medieval  capital  is  much  less  fully 
treated,  and  here  again  every  example  is  from 
French  Gothic,  and  the  student  will  never  learn 
from  this  book  that  English  Gothic  had  a  very 
dwtmet  character  of  its  own  in  the  treatment  of 
capital  foliage  in  Transitional  and  Early  Gothic 
periods  ;  and  the  characteristic  types  of  Norman 
and  Early  English  moulded  capital  are  entirely 
.eft  out  of  sight  and  no  hint  or  illustration  of 
them  given.  In  short,  M.  Planat  had  much  better 
frankly  alter  the  title  of  his  publication  before 

nDK-taiiher’i?n^  caU  “  Encyclopedic  de 
1  Architecture  Fran^aise."  As  such  it  will  be 
we  have  no  doubt,  a  most  full  and  admirable 
Z°r\°J  its  Olass;  but  it  is  rather  a  misnomer  to 
give  the  title  of  “  Encyclopaedia "  to  a  work 
which,  except  in  regard  to  Classic  antiquity 
recognises  no  architectural  style  and  no  archi¬ 
tectural  monuments  except  those  of  the 
Biditors  own  country. 

f  By  E.  Wyndham 

Tarn,  M. A.  Third  edition,  1890.  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.  * 

This  book  contains  many  useful  suggestions 


practically  expressed,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
elementary  books  upon  construction  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  architectural  students. 
The  second  edition  underwent  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision,  and  to  the  present  edition  tables  of  the 
strength  of  timber,  steel,  and  stone  are  added. 
Rules  for  finding  the  strength  of  iron  Btanchions 
and  struts  of  the  most  usual  form  of  section  are 
given.  The  friction  of  water  in  pipes  and 
principles  of  ventilation  are  also  alluded  to. 
The  work  supplies  instruction  in  general 
mechanical  principles ;  construction  of  retain¬ 
ing  walls,  arches,  cupolas,  and  spires  ;  classifi¬ 
cation,  composition  and  strength  of  building 
stones,  timber,  iron  and  steel ;  in  short,  it  may 
be  said  that  while  the  book  is  not  exhaustive,  it 
contains  in  an  intelligible  manner  a  very  fair 
epitome  of  information  which  could  otherwise 
only  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  various  large 
and  expensive  works.  Wherever  possible,  an 
example  of  the  practical  application  of 
theorem  is  introduced. 

The  author’s  investigations  of  the  thrust  of 
Gothic  arches,  he  reminds  us,  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Builder  for  March  31,  1866,  and 
his  geometrical  process  for  approximately  ob¬ 
taining  the  thrust  of  an  arch  and  the  requisite 
thickness  of  a  pier,  was  published  in  our  pages, 
dated  December  28,  1867. 

The  author  deserves  credit  for  quoting  his 
authorities,  and  a  copious  index  concludes  the 
volume. 


A  Primer  of  Sculpture.  By  E.  Roscoe 

Mullins.  With  illustrations.  Cassell  & 

Co.;  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Mel¬ 
bourne;  1889. 

There  is  a  great  inclination  among  many 
people  at  present,  young  people  especially,  to 
dip  amateur  hands  in  the  mysteries  of  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  and  we  presume  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
these  aspirants  that  a  Primer  of  Sculpture  is 
called  for.  Considering  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  form  of  art  in  which  mediocrity  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  intolerable  as  sculpture,  and  few  which 
make  such  demands  on  those  who  would  gain 
any  real  excellence  in  it,  we  feel  some  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  offering  this  kind  of  encou¬ 
ragement  to  amateurs  to  fancy  themselves 
sculptors.  The  book  may,  however,  serve  well 
as  a  first  instructor  for  a  beginner  who  wishes 
to  test,  or  whose  friends  wish  to  test,  his  pos¬ 
session  of  any  such  natural  powers  as  would 
justify  him  in  devoting  his  life  to  sculpture. 

General  principles  of  working  are  very  clearly 
and  simply  set  down,  and  clear  directions  are 
given  as  to  the  practical  requirements  in  work¬ 
ing  in  clay,  building  up  a  life-size  model  on  a 
proper  foundation,  plaster  casting, &c.,— all  this 
is  useful  to  a  beginner  who  is  going  to  try  his 
hand  without  a  teacher,  if  there  are  any  so  bold. 
How  completely  “  primary  ”  is  the  little  treatise 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
“  anatomy  ”  is  disposed  of  in  a  page  and  a  half, 
with  references  to  one  or  two  books  by  the  help 
of  which  it  may  be  studied. 

Taking  it  for  what  it  is,  however,  it  is  well 
done,  and  probably  the  talented  sculptor  who 
is  the  author  of  it  knows  as  well  as  any  one  else 
that  no  one  will  become  a  sculptor  by  this 
means,  as  indeed  he  implies  in  his  opening 
sentence.  Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  of 
the  book  really  is,  that  it  gives  in  a  clear 
manner  some  general  information  concerning  the 
processes  of  an  art  about  which  many  people, 
even  without  aspiring  to  practise  it,  feel  an 
interest  and  a  desire  for  knowledge,  which 
Mr.  Mullins  has  imparted  in  a  very  agreeable 
and  readable  form. 


the  window  design  of  the  various  English 
styles,  correct  illustrations  of  which  are 
given  as  identifying  the  separate  styles, 
which  is  however  perhaps  the  readiest  kind  of 
landmark  for  the  general  reader  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  where  space  cannot  be  afforded  for 
more  varied  illustration.  It  is  not  quite  correct 
to  say  that  William  of  Sens  introduced  the 
Pointed  style  into  England;  it  was  introducing 
itself  in  the  transitional  abbey  arcades  before 
that.  Under  the  head  of  Greece  there  is  a  very 
fair  sketch  given  in  a  short  space  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Greek  architecture,  and  the  subject 
of  the  correction  of  optical  effects  by  curvature 
of  the  architectural  lines  is  mentioned;  a  kind 
of  detail  not  generally  found  in  a  popular 
cyclopaedia.  The  short  definitions  of  “  Doric  ” 
and  other  architectural  terms  are  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  attended  to.  For  its  size  and  scale,  the 
Cyclopaedia  will  be  a  very  useful  work. 


Mensuration  Made  Easy ;  or,  the  Decimal 
System  for  the  Million.  With  its  application 
to  the  daily  employments  of  the  artisan  and 
mechanic.  By  Charles  Hoare.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Edition.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson 
&  Co.  1889. 


Blackie's  Modern  Cyclopedia  of  Universal 
Information.  With  numerous  pictorial  illus¬ 
trations,  and  a  series  of  maps.  Edited  by 
Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vols.iii. 
and  iv.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ;  1889. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  the 
earlier  volumes  of  which  we  have  previously 
noticed,  takes  the  reader  well  on  into  the  letter 
I.,  and  from  the  prompt  way  in  which  the 
successive  volumes  are  appearing  we  may  expect 
that  this  Cyclopasdia,  issued  in  successive 
instalments,  will  really  be  finished,  and  within  a 
reasonable  period,  in  which  point  at  least  it  will 
have  the  advantage  over  some  more  ambitious 
works  of  the  same  class.  The  work  seems  to  be 
quite  keeping  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  The  articles  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  architecture,  though  necessarily 
brief,  are  well  and  correctly  done  as  far 
they  go.  Under  “  Gothic  Architecture  ” 
little  too  much  stress  is  perhaps  laid  on 


The  author  of  this  work  advocates  the  use 
of  the  decimal  system,  and  has  endeavoured, 
as  he  states  in  his  preface,  “  to  divest  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  every  difficulty,”  30  as  to  render  it 
available  to  the  most  humble  aspirant,  and 
especially  to  adapt  it  to  the  daily  employments 
of  the  artisan  class.  Tables  of  a  copious  nature 
are  appended  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  employed, — “  terms  ” 
being  defined  by  the  author  as  the  “  Alphabet 
of  Science.”  We  think  that,  as  the  author  has 
taken  the  pains  to  show  on  page  83  the  method 
adopted  for  finding  the  geometrical  mean 
between  any  two  numbers,  and  has  exhibited 
the  application  of  such  a  calculation  on  page  49, 
that  he  would  not  have  exceeded  the  scope  of 
his  object  by  adding  to  the  Table  of  Square 
Roots  and  Cube  Roots  the  methods  by  which 
these  results  are  arrived  at.  The  author 
expresses  the  belief  that  decimal  coinage 
must  eventually  come  into  operation  in  this 
country. 


VARIORUM. 


“TnE  Insurance  Year-Book,  1890”  (London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  is  the  fifth  annuai 
issue  of  a  very  useful  work  of  reference.  The 
present  edition  more  than  maintains  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  forerunners,  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation. 
With  regard  to  the  cheap  edition,  its  usefulness 
would  be  somewhat  increased  by  printing  its 

title  on  its  back. - “  The  Gas  Engineer's 

Pocket  Almanack  and  Lighting  Table  for  the 
Year  1890,”  issued  by  Messrs.  William  Sugg  & 
Co.,  Limited,  London,  is  a  very  useful  produc¬ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
largely  occupied  with  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Sugg’s  many  meritorious  ap¬ 
pliances,  it  also  contains  a  great  variety  of 
information  which  should  certainly  be  known 
to  all  gas-engineers,  if  not  to  all  gas-fitters  and 
gas-users.  We  hardly  know,  though,  whether 
we  are  right  in  using  the  phrase  "  gas-fitter  ” 
now,  for  just  as  the  plumbers  have  dubbed 
themselves  “  sanitary  engineers,”  the  gas-fitters 
are  beginning  to  call  themselves  “  gas-eDgi- 

neers.” - “Sprague’s  Pocket-book  and  Diary 

for  Architects  and  Surveyors  ”  for  1890 
(London:  Sprague  &  Co.,  Martin’s  -  lane, 
Cannon-street)  appears  this  year  in  a  slightly 
different  cover,  but  its  very  useful  contents  are 

similar  to  those  of  previous  issues. - From 

Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne,  of  Vigo-street,  we  have 
received  a  tiny  “  Calendar  for  1890,”  for  carry¬ 
ing  in  the  purse  or  waistcoat-pocket.  Small  as 
it  is,  it  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  "art¬ 
printing  "  in  colours.  Opposite  to  the  calendar 
for  each  month  is  a  well-executed  wood-cut  with 
the  appropriate  zodiacal  sign,  treated  heraldi¬ 
cally.  This  miniature  production  is  described  in 
the  “  imprint  ”  as  "  Made  by  W.  H.  Hooper  for 
Robert  Dunthorne.  Printed  by  R.  &  R.  Clark,  Edin¬ 
burgh.” - The  Field  Club  is  the  name  of  a  new 

threepenny  monthly  magazine,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Patemoster-row.  Its  sub-title 
is  “  A  Magazine  of  General  Natural  History 
for  Scientific  and  Unscientific  Readers.”  No.  1, 
for  January,  contains  some  interesting  articles, 
and  it  is  nicely  printed  on  good  paper.  It 
deserves  to  succeed. 


Jan.  4,  1890.] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

106,  Chimneys,  Chimney  -  top,  &c.  E. 
Hutchins. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  cowl  which  revolves 
is  so  fixed  that  it,  or  part  of  it,  may  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  chain  which  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
cleaning  chain  and  to  remove  soot  or  obstructive 
deposit  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  perfect 
action  of  the  apparatus. 

1,266,  Saws.  W.  Lorenz. 

The  body  of  the  saw,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent,  only  acts  as  a  holder  or  carrier  for  change¬ 
able  cutting  edges,  which  are  fixed  in  grooves  or 
upon  heads  on  the  saws  or  cutters  by  sliding  upon 
cylindrically-formed  ribs  or  seats  on  the  saw.  No 
springs,  screws,  pins,  or  other  fastening  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  teeth  are  preferably  made  to  butt 
in  their  rear  ends  against  the  next  tooth-holder,  the 
front  end  being  left  free  and  formed  at  an  angle 
suitable  for  the  particular  cutting  operation. 

1,732,  Drying  or  Seasoning  Timber.  J.  W. 
Scott. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of 
novel  devices  whereby  a  current  or  currents  of  air 
of  any  desired  temperature  is,  or  are,  compelled  to 
circulate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  is  forced 
into  contact  with  all  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
pieces  of  timber  or  other  substances  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  operated  upon,  and  that  without  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  natural  laws  governing  heated  air. 
Suitable  air  chambers,  with  perforated  covers,  are 
placed  in  a  building,  and  air  forced  over  the  sub¬ 
stances  by  means  of  fans.  In  the  case  of  sub¬ 
stances  of  irregular  contour,  sheets  of  fabric  are 
used  which  deflect  the  current  over  every  part. 

1,863,  Sliding  Flush  Bolt.  C.  F.  Hall. 

The  bolt  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is 
provided  with  a  device  by  which  the  rod  of  the  bolt 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  without  injury  to  the 
fingers,  and  can  also  be  made  self-locking,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  pushed  back  from  the  outside.  The 
automatic  fastening  is  effected  by  a  counterpoise, 
and  the  opening  is  effected  by  moving  a  fingerhold, 
which  turns  freely,  and  is  iu  itself  part  of  the 
fastening. 

16,941,  Block  Paving.  H.  D.  Blake. 

In  this  system  of  paving  a  kind  of  groove  or  slot 
is  formed  laterally  around  the  blocks,  which,  when 
the  blocks  are  laid  in  place  upon  the  roads  or 
ground,  enables  them  to  be  keyed  together  in  one 
piece  by  the  introduction  into  the  joints  of  a  suit¬ 
able  cement  or  mortar.  The  blocks  are  portable, 
and  can  be  quickly  and  easily  laid  by  inexperienced 
workmen  without  the  use  of  special  tools  or 
machinery. 

17,067,  Wood  Screws.  C.  D.  Rogers. 

The  point  portion  of  the  screw  combines  a  plain 
or  unthreaded  centreing  part  which  first  enters  the 
wood  or  material  into  which  it  may  be  inserted, 
and  a  screw  thread,  which  commences  at  the  base 
of  the  plain  part  of  the  point,  and  extends  back¬ 
ward  in  a  gradually  increasing  depth,  till  it  reaches 
the  base  of  the  point  where  it  unites  with,  and 
forms  part  of,  the  full  thread  formed  on  the  cylin¬ 
drical  or  body  portion  of  the  screw.  By  means  of 
a  point  thus  formed,  the  screw  may  be  first  entered 
true  and  centrally  into  the  wood  by  a  slight  blow, 
the  resistance  offered  beiog  very  small,  after  which 
it  is  driven  home  by  a  screw-driver  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  16. — 20,175,  B.  Pybus,  Door-spring. — 20,207, 
R.  Painter,  Raising  and  Lowering  Windows. 

Dec.  17. — 20,240,  A.  Linford  and  others,  Sash- 
fastenings. — 20,254,  S.  Eaton  and  others,  Chande¬ 
liers. — 20,279,  A.  Chorley  Butt,  Hinge. — 20,294, 
0.  Imray,  Metallic  Fireproof  Structures. — 20,303, 
C.  Smith,  Artificial  Asphalte. — 20,307,  J.  Lorrain, 
Ventilation,  &c. 

Dec.  18. — 20,341,  H.  Latham,  Fireproof  Fire- 
escape. — 20,342,  F.  Wright  and  T.  Gillott,  Flooring 
for  Bridges,  &c. — 20,344,  G.  Rydill,  Chisels. 

Dec.  19. — 20,410,  W.  Cowlin,  Opening  or  Closing 
a  pair  of  Double  Doors  simultaneously.— 20,452,  G. 
Hayes,  Metallic  Lathing.  —  20,454,  D.  Hunter, 
Fences  and  Gates. — 20,467,  W.  Tattersall,  Venti¬ 
lating,  &c. — 20,470,  J.  Campbell,  Drying  Kilns. — 
20,510,  R.  Shapland,  Drying,  Heating,  Ventilating, 
Timber  Drying,  &c. — 20,518,  W.  Eckcrsley,  Water- 
waste  Prevention  Cisterns. 

Dec.  21.  —  20,528,  E.  Young,  Preventing  the 
rattling  or  shaking  of  Window-sashes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,730,  W.  Townsend.  Chimney-pots.— 7,840,  B. 
Boshier,  Carpenter’s  Compasses.  —  16,715.  J. 
Keighley,  Ventilators  for  Chimneys. — 17,243,  E. 
Hollanders,  Door  Locks. — 17,357,  D.  Bryce,  Wall- 
frames. — 18,622,  M.  Davidson,  Floor  and  Pavement 
Lights. — 18,765,  G.  Hall,  Brick-making  Machinery. 
— 18,862,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Water-closets. — 18,866,  M. 
Goodwin  and  W.  Doorwood,  Flooring.— 19,091,  F. 
Rendell,  Attaching  Sash-cords  to  Windows. — 
19,113,  F.  Lawrence,  Connecting  Taps  with  Pipes. 
— 19,468,  S.  Bott,  Sash-fasteners. — 19,481,  M. 
Moore,  Chimney  Cowls,  &e. — 19,500,  J.  Hamblin, 
Fireplaces  and  Stoves.  — 19,627,  T.  and  J.  Mann, 
Kitchen  Ranges. — 19,783,  FI.  Cowan,  Window- 


fastener. — 19,872,  J.  Bredel and  H.  Zulauf,  Closing 
Doors. — 19,885,  J.  Miller,  Door-locks  or  Latches. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

234,  A.  Illidge,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights, 
&c.— 515,  A.  Day  and  F.  Green,  Window-sash 
Fasteners. — 2,692,  W.  Poole  and  A.  McDonald, 
Testing  Joints  and  Drainage  Pipes,  &c. — 2,817,  W. 
Laycock,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Securing  Windows, 
&c. — 2,8S3,  T.  Davis  and  J.  Dougall,  Grinding  and 
Polishing  Marble,  &c. — 2,946,  H.  Lake.  Brick-mak¬ 
ing  Machines,  &c. — 2,993,  J.  W.  and  R.  Mathieson 
and  A.  Turnbull,  Stoves  and  Cooking  -  ranges. — 
3,190,  G.  Dickison  and  W.  Brodie,  Water-closets 
and  Traps. — 4,087,  F.  Lane,  Horizontal  Saw-frames. 
— 7,109,  A.  Rammage,  Fireproof  Partition  for 
Building  Construction. — 17,199,  D.  Mersing,  Veneer 
Saws.  _ 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Dec.  is.— By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 
(at  Taunton). 

Taunton,  near — The  Norton  Manor  Estate,  con¬ 


taining  940a.  2r.  30p.,  f . £38,000 

Dec.  19.— By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton  (at  Woolwich). 
East  Wickham— Four  cottages  and  4a.  2r.  21p.,  f., 

r.  £01.  10s .  745 

By  Worsfolp  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover — 49,  Military-rd.,  f.,  r.  £15.  15s .  250 

2,  Bowling  Green-hill,  f.,  r.  £15 .  175 

14,  Dour-st.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  £2 .  270 

Bucklaud,  Oswald-pl. — Three  plots  of  f.  land  ....  140 


[Contractions  used  in  this  list.  —  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  January  4. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — The  Rev. 
Arthur  Robins,  M.A.,  on  “Human  Homes  for  the  Poor, 
the  Question  of  the  Hour "  (Carpenters’  Hall,  London 
Wall),  (i  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  A.  W.  Rucker,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity"  (adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory, 
III.  3  p.m. 

Monday,  January  6. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — 8  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Halt). — Mr. 
W.  Browne  on  “  The  Construction  of  Theatres."  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  J.  L.  Thornely 
on  “  Monumental  Brasses,  with  special  reference  to 
the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.”  7  p.m. 

Tuesday;  January  7. 

Royal  Institutioti. — Professor  A.  W.  Rucker,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity.”  3  p.m. 

Glasgoio  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  F.  M.  Miller 
on  “  Domestic  Furniture." 

Wednesday,  January  8. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — (1)  Annual 
General  Meeting  for  Presentation  of  Accounts.  (2)  Mr. 
H.  H.  Parkinson  on  “Prices  for  Labour  and  Material 
in  India.”  7  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  9. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  A.  W.  Riicker,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity.”  V.  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Balfour 
Paul  on  “Some  Early  Scottish  Architects."  8  p.m. 

Friday,  January  10. 

Institution  of  Cioil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  A.  Chatterton  on  “  The  Irrigation  Works  on  the 
Cauvery  Delta."  7.30  p.m. 


Utisttllatua, 

Competition  :  Tree  Library,  Notting- 
bill,  W.—  In  a  recent  limited  competition 
for  the  proposed  new  Free  Library  at  Lad- 
broke  -  grove,  Notting  -  hill,  W.,  plans  were 
invited  from  eight  architects  nominated  by 
the  Commissioners.  At  the  final  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  plans,  the  design 
bearing  motto  “  Tree  of  Knowledge  ”  was 
selected,  the  authors  of  which  were  found  to 
be  Mr.  T.  Phillips  Figgis,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr. 
H.  Wilson. 

Clock,  Bast  Garston,  Berks.— A  large 
clock  has  just  been  erected  in  East  Garston 
Church  Tower, — the  anonymous  gift  of  a 
parishioner.  It  chimes  the  quarters  on  four 
bells,  strikes  on  the  largest  bell,  and  has  a  bold 
face  fixed  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower.  The 
bells  have  also  been  re-hung ;  Mr.  White, 
Appleton,  was  the  bell-hanger,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Derby,  made  the  clock. 

Proposed  New  Board  Schools  for 
Acton.  —  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  A.R.I.B. A., 
has  been  instructed  by  the  Acton  School  Board 
to  prepare  drawings  for  the  erection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Beaumont  Park  Schools,  Acton  -  green, 
which  are  intended  to  provide  accommodation 
for  300  boys,  300  girls,  and  400  infants. 


The  Bristol  Building  Trade  in  1889. — 

A  correspondent  writes  : — “  Inquiries  made  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  Bristol  building  trade 
in  1889  show  that  a  decided  improvement  has 
taken  place,  and  local  builders,  in  addition  to 
work  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  have 
found  scope  for  activity  in  a  number  of  towns 
in  the  west,  such  as  Bath,  Trowbridge,  Cardiff, 
Crosscombe,  and  Shepton  Mallet.  In  house 
building  in  Bristol  there  has  been  a  distinct 
advance,  and  the  stagnation  of  several 
years  is  quickly  passing  away.  One  feature 
of  the  modern  residence  building  is  that 
on  the  whole  the  quality  is  much  improved 
to  what  in  too  many  cases  it  was  formerly 
noticed  to  be.  This  improvement  has  been  seen 
not  only  in  the  better-class  honses,  but  in  the 
smaller  residences,  rented  at  between  18Z.  and 
30 1.  a  year,  in  which  materials  and  convenience 
are  more  studied  than  they  used  to  be.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  faults  still  to  be  found  in 
such  properties  is  the  insufficient  space  and 
ventilation  between  the  flooring  and  the  ground, 
a  method  of  procedure  conducive  to  unhealthi¬ 
ness  and  dry  rot  in  joists  and  sleeper  walls.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bishopston,  a  middle-class 
district  just  outside  the  Bristol  boundary,  house 
building  has  gone  on  most  rapidly.” 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  December  20  and  21,  twenty  candi¬ 
dates  presented  themselves.  Questions  were  set 
to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  20th,  and  the 
candidates  were  examined  vivd  voce  on  the  21st. 
The  following  candidates  were  certified  to  be 
competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary  knowledge, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nui¬ 
sances,  viz. Messrs.  Allen  Cameron,  Newbottle 
by  Fence  Houses ;  James  Crossley,  Salford ; 
Samuel  Saunders  Dean,  Hugglescote,  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  Thomas  Eddleston,  Great 
Harwood,  Blackburn ;  Edwin  Gardiner,  Liver¬ 
pool;  John  Maclennan,  Dunfermline  ;  William 
Milner,  Preston  ;  Christopher  Osselton,  Hough- 
ton-le-Spring ;  John  Shirras  Robertson,  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  Walter  Sutherland,  Walton,  Liverpool ; 
James  Whitehead,  Parkgate,  Rotherham;  and 
Charles  Edward  Wood,  Wakefield. 

Examinations  for  Plumbers. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  examina¬ 
tions  of  candidates  for  registration  have  lately 
been  held  in  Dublin.  Mr.  John  Smeaton, 
master  plumber,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Lyne,  United 
Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  present  to  represent 
the  London  Board  of  Examiners.  The  local 
examiners  were  Messrs.  W.  Baird,  H.  Kerrill,  J. 
Smith,  D.  P.  Curtis,  and  T.  W.  Little,  master 
plumbers;  Messrs.  H.  Murphy  and  J.  Shiels, 
operative  plumbers;  Messrs.  Spencer  Harty, 
C.E.,  City  Engineer,  P.  F.  Leonard,  C.E.,  and 
W.  Kaye  Parry,  C.E.,  architect.  The  examina¬ 
tions  included  tests  of  practical  work  and  sets 
of  questions  relating  to  materials,  construction, 
and  sanitary  arrangements.  Forty  per  cent,  of 
the  candidates  succeeded  in  passing  the  exa¬ 
minations. 

Partnerships. — Mr.  James  Hill,  of  101, 
Queen  Yictoria-street,  announces  that  he  has, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1890,  admitted  into 
partnership  Mr.  E.  J.  How  and  Mr.  H.  King, 
both  of  whom,  he  says,  have  rendered  him  long» 
valuable,  and  faithful  services  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  business.  The  name  and  style  of 
the  firm  will  remain  “  James  Hill,”  as  hitherto. 

- The  partnership  hitherto  existing  under  the 

style  of  “  William  Hudson,  Son,  &  Booth,” 
architects  and  surveyors,  Bennet’s  Hill,  Doctors’ 
Commons,  having  expired  by  the  effluxion  of 
time,  Mr.  William  Hudson  retires,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Hudson,  F.S.I.,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer 
Booth,  A  R.I.B.A.,  will  continue  to  practise  at 
the  same  address  under  the  style  of  “  Hudson  & 
Booth.” 

Electric  Lighting.  —  The  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  held  a  special  meeting  on  Wednesday 
last,  January  1,  to  consider  the  unanimous  re¬ 
commendation  of  its  Lighting,  Parliamentary, 
and  General  Purposes  Committees  to  carry  out 
an  installation  of  electric  lighting,  under  their 
Provisional  Order  obtained  in  1883.  The  Vestry, 
by  a  large  majority,  adopted  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  instructed  their  engineer,  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  first  installation 
of  10,000  private  lights  and  ninety  public 
lights,  involving  an  outlay  of  about  60.000J. 

Royal  Engineer  Establishment.  —  The 
first  annual  dinner  of  the  Civil  Royal  Engineer 
Establishment  staff  took  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurart  on  Monday,  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  J. 
Lewis  Thomas,  Chief  Surveyor,  in  the  chair. 
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Scottish  Society  for  the  Registration 
of  Plumbers. — A  discussion  on  the  question 
of  the  materials  and  construction  of  soil-pipes 
took  place  on  Dec.  27,  in  connexion  with  the 
Soottish  Society  for  the  Registration  of  Plumbers, 
in  the  Architectural  Association  Hall,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Robert  Cox  of  Gorgie 
presided.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Proctor  read  a  paper 
opening  the  discussion.  Treating  first  of  mate¬ 
rial,  the  lead  age,  he  said,  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Then  we  had  the  zinc  age  ;  and  now  we 
had  come  to  the  age  of  iron,  in  which  some 
plumbers  thought  they  had  got  a  material  com¬ 
petent  for  its  purpose.  He  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  expansion  of  iron  pipes,  and  the 
relation  which  the  diameter  of  air-shafts  should 
bear  to  that  of  the  soil-pipes.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  system  of  soil-pipes  and  air-shafts 
within  the  house  was  better  than  an  outside 
system.  They  could  not  have  a  proper  current  of 
air  in  an  outside  system ;  and  with  an  inside  sys¬ 
tem  the  ventilating-shafts  could  be  carried  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  without  any  difficulty.  A 
building,  he  said,  could  be  so  constructed  as 
to  have  the  pipes  inside,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  them  well  isolated.  For  inside 
piping  he  favoured  lead  as  a  material.  Mr. 
Walter  Brodie  expressed  the  belief  that  a  good 
cast-metal  pipe  was  the  best  pipe.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hume  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  size  of 
the  soil-pipe  now  used  was  too  large.  Friction 
was  needed  as  well  as  flushing  to  keep  pipes  in 
order.  As  to  material,  he  thought  the  lead  soil- 
pipe  was  the  best  that  could  be  got.  No  joint 
could  be  compared  with  a  solder  joint.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  ventilating  pipes  should 
be  tested  every  year  as  well  as  soil-pipes  them¬ 
selves.  Bailie  Russell  also  argued  in  favour  of 
a  smaller  size  of  soil-pipe.  In  the  matter  of 
material,  he  expressed  a  liking  for  iron  as  com¬ 
pared  with  lead.  Other  speakers  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  and  Mr.  Proctor  replied.  The 
ventilating  shaft,  he  said,  should  be  of  the  same 
size  as  the  soil-pipe  itself,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  syphonage.  The  Chairman,  in  pro¬ 
posing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Proctor  for  his 
paper,  remarked  that  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
which  had  been  brought  up  in  that  discussion, 
were  such  as  could  be  readily  determined  by 
experiment.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close.  [We  quote 
the  foregoing  report  from  the  Scotsman,  but  we 
are  entirely  adverse  to  the  views  expressed  in 
favour  of  smaller  soil-pipes,  which  we  think 
most  mischievous.] 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society.— An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on 
Dec.  18,  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Adams, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  on 
“Percussive  Rock-drilling  Machinery,”  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Bolton.  After  some  remarks  on  the 
ancient  methods  of  rock-boring,  the  author 
traced  the  history  of  early  English  invention  in 
this  direction  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  machine  drill.  The  busiest  period  of  in¬ 
vention  would  appear  to  have  been  about  1865, 
when  English,  German,  and  American  engi¬ 
neers  were  actively  employed  on  the  problem. 
The  parent  practical  machine  drill  was  “  The 
Burleigh,”  and  the  author  described  the 
well-known  “  Ingersoll,”  “  Eclipse,”  “  Mayne,” 

“  Schram,”  and  other  machines.  A  number  of 
practical  details  were  given  of  value  to  the 
engineer  who  may  have  the  charge  of  such 
machines.  The  consumption  of  power  was  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  a  number  of  records  of  good 
work  done  by  various  machines  followed  as  an 
agenda  which  will  be  useful  to  engineers  in 
selecting  a  machine  for  work  in  certain  strata. 

A  list  of  all  the  practical  rock-boring  machines 
was  given  by  the  author,  together  with  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  leading  machines  and  their  de¬ 
tails.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir 
George  Burry  and  other  visitors  took  part, 
chiefly  devoted  to  elucidating  the  best  propor¬ 
tions  for  these  machines. 

Failures  in  1889.— According  to  Kemp's 
Mercantile  Gazette ,  the  “  gazetted  ”  failures  in 
the  building  and  timber  trades  last  year  were 
711  as  against  785  in  1888,  761  in  1887,  712  in 
1886,  and  663  in  1885.  Th ^Gazette  remarks,  “  It 
seems  pretty  certain  that  we  are  now  entering 
upon  a  period  of  prosperity ;  or,  as  we  may  put 
it,  a  cycle  of  good  business.  It  is  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  account  for  these  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  trade ;  for  the  risings  and  fallings 
in  the  commercial  barometer.  They  are,  in  the 
main,  quite  inexplicable.  But  we  can  judge  to 
some  extent  by  statistics  when  an  improvement 
has  set  in,  and  a  steady  rise  all  round  the  circle 
of  trade  is  imminent  and  assured.” 


Mr.  George  Jennings's  Sanitary  Appli¬ 
ances  and  Materials. — The  name  of  “  George 
Jennings”  is  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
founder  of  the  firm  did  a  very  great  deal,  by 
his  inventiveness  and  ready  perception  of  what 
was  wanted  in  the  early  days  of  sanitary  re¬ 
form,  to  help  to  realise  the  ideas  of  the  then 
comparatively  few  architects  and  engineers  who 
were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  public  health.  His  sons,  called  upon  to 
direct  a  very  large  and  successful  business  built 
up  by  his  skill  and  energy,  are  evidently  not 
unmindful  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
prestige  of  the  firm,  and  they  have  just  issued 
some  new  catalogues  of  hydraulic  and  sanitary 
appliances  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  In  these 
catalogues  there  are  figured  and  described  so 
many  appliances  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
any  for  special  mention.  Many  of  them  have 
been  tried  by  the  test  of  years  of  practical  use, 
and  have  not  been  found  wanting ;  others  are 
comparatively  new  aspirants  for  favour. 
Amongst  these  we  may  mention  the  “  London  ” 
grate  (George  Jennings  and  E.  P.  Owens, 
patentees),  which  is  a  “  terra-cotta  warm  fresh 
air  ventilating  grate  ”  for  slow  or  quick  combus¬ 
tion.  Judging  from  the  plan  and  sections,  it 
must  be  a  very  efficient  grate,  producing  little 
smoke,  owing  to  its  comparatively  perfect 
degree  of  combustion.  Of  baths,  lavatories, 
water-closets,  urinals,  slop  and  wash-up  sinks, 
plumbers’ brass-work,  traps,  electric  bells,  speak¬ 
ing-tubes,  stoneware  goods,  and  what  not,  there 
is  hardly  any  end,  and  as,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  everything  is  of  the  best  type,  the 
careful  perusal  of  these  catalogues  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  architects,  builders,  and 
householders.  Supplementary  catalogues  are 
devoted  to  public  urinals,  and  to  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  other  terra-cotta  work  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Jennings  at  the  South-Western  Pottery, 
Parkstone,  Poole;  This  terra-cotta  is  a  very 
effective  material,  capable  of  producing  very 
good  work, — in  saying  which,  however,  we  must 
not  be  supposed  to  express  approval  of  all  the 
designs  figured  in  the  catalogue. 

Tramway  Extension. — The  requisite  notices 
have  been  given  of  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
Lea  Bridge,  Leyton,  and  Walthamstow  Tram¬ 
ways  over  Lea  Bridge  westward  to  the  point 
where  the  road  narrows  as  it  approaches  the 
Clapton-road.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  would  be  an  improvement  that  would  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  public,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  inconvenience  which  the  necessity  of 
walking  to  the  eastern  side  of  Lea  Bridge 
entails,  the  tramway  is  used  by  many  thousands 
daily  in  the  pleasure  season,  and  is  an  obvious 
assistance  to  the  many  whose  business  takes 
them  in  that  direction  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
We  are  sorry,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
Hackney  Board  of  Works  has  taken  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  proposal  now  made,  and  cannot  but 
think  that  the  position  the  Board  has  taken  up 
is  the  result  of  misunderstanding.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  previous  Act  to  regulate  the  tram¬ 
way  there  was  a  condition  involving  the  widening 
of  the  west  end  of  Lea  Bridge-road,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  and  similar  onerous  con¬ 
ditions,  we  presume,  that  the  tramway  was  not 
worked  successfully.  It  has  lately  been  taken 
in  hand  by  a  new  company,  under  a  new  Act, 
and  we  hope  the  Hackney  Board  will  take  this 
into  account,  and  withdraw  their  opposition  to 
the  new  scheme  of  extension.  To  insist  that 
the  new  company  should  carry  out  all  that  the 
old  company  proposed,  would  possibly  result 
in  disaster,  and  the  public  might  be  deprived  of 
a  means  of  communication  which,  from  the 
figures  placed  before  us,  is  evidently  widely  ap¬ 
preciated.  At  all  events,  Hackney  folks  should 
bestir  themselves,  and  exercise  the  influence 
they  possess  to  avert  action  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  arresting  the  extension  of  a  most 
useful  line  of  communication  with  the  country 
and  Epping  Forest. — East  London  Observer. 

Very  “  Wide  ”  Tendering  in  South 
Africa.  —  The  Johannesbit/rg  Star  of  Nov.  27 
contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“  A  Barberton  paper  states  that  a  firm  in  that  town 
recently  had  occasion  to  call  for  tenders  for  certain 
work  for  which  proper  plans  and  specifications  were 
issued.  The  accepted  tender  amounted  to  something 
under  100t.,  while  one  enterprising  man's  estimate 
totalled  up  to  over  5,000/. !  The  ambition  of  some  is  to 
make  a  ‘  jiile '  in  one  grand  coup.” 

We  have  seen  not  a  few  specimens  of  “wide” 
tendering  in  this  country,  but  we  certainly  never 
saw  a  list  of  tenders  in  which  the  highest  was 
fifty  times  as  much  as  the  lowest.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Barberton  man  whose  tender  was 
accepted  at  less  than  100Z.  will  not  lose  a 
“  pile.” 


Architects  as  Scientists.  — The  second 
meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle,  Mr 
Joseph  Oswald  presiding.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton! 
F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  bearing  on  a  paper  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  read  at  the  previous  meeting, 
on  “  Architects  as  Scientists.”  In  the  course  of 
his  paper,  Mr.  Morton  said  (according  to  the 
report  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle')  he  had 
jotted  down  some  ideas  which  suggested  them¬ 
selves  on  reading  Mr.  Dunn’s  paper.  In  Mr. 
Dunn’s  paper  the  merits  of  engineering  had 
been  contrasted  with  the  skill  of  architecture, 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  He  (Mr. 
Morton)  thought,  with  Professor  Kerr,  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  for  them  as  architects  to 
pretend  to  know  all  things.  Architects  had 
to  try  to  know  too  much  as  it  was.  He 
might,  therefore,  endorse  Professor  Kerr’s 
idea  that  when  any  man  had  work  to 
design  of  any  real  importance,  which  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  his  practice,  lie  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  he  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  an  engineer.  On  the  other  hand, 
why  should  the  engineering  constructor  not 
occasionally  call  in  the  aid  of  the  architectural 
designer  ?  Why  should  all  our  building  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  so-called  engineering  order, — 
viaducts,  bridges,  great  roofs  of  railway  stations, 
&c.,— be  left  barren  and  unfruitful  of  grace, 
because  the  designers  of  them,  pVofessing 
nothing  of  the  artistic  spirit  thamselves, 
assumed  that  it  had  no  connexion  with  their 
work  ? 

Memorial  of  the  Royal  Stewarts  at 
Paisley  Abbey.— The  other  day  Sir  Michael 
Shaw-Stewart,  Bart.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  unveiled,  in  the  old  Abbey  grounds, 
at  Paisley,  a  memorial  to  the  Royal  Stewarts 
buried  there.  The  memorial,  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  order  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Hutchison, 
R.S.A.,  sculptor,  Edinburgh,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  recumbent  sculptured  cross,  similar 
in  style  to  those  which  may  be  seen  at  Iona 
and  the  Western  Isles.  The  base,  which 
measures  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  is  of  polished  Peterhead 
granite;  on  the  top  of  this  rests  a  block 
of  Sicilian  marble  with  bevelled  face,  upon 
which  is  sculptured  a  Gothic  cross  of  the  period 
of  the  erection  of  the  Abbey.  On  the  right 
side  is  carved  an  ancient  sword  with  belt  en¬ 
twined, — the  symbol  of  kingly  investiture ;  and 
on  the  left  side  is  the  Scottish  shield  with  lion 
rampant,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  bearing 
on  a  scroll  underneath  the  motto,  “  Nemo  me 
impune  lacossit.”  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Stewart  to  whom  the  monument  is  raised 
are:  — Marjory  Bruce,  the  two  Queens  of 
Robert  II.,  and  Robert  III.  The  monument 
has  been  placed  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
grave  of  King  Robert  III.,  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
ruined  choir,  behind  the  present  church. 

Threatened  Water  Famine  in  Bombay. 
—A  special  and  urgent  meeting  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Corporation  was  called  for  on  Nov.  25  to 
discuss  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  engineer- 
in-ebarge  of  the  local  waterworks,  to  provide 
against  a  threatened  water  famine  in  Bombay. 
Mr.  G.  Geary,  the  President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  Major  Selby  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — “  That  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  raising  of  a 
loan  of  Rs.  4,55,000,  and  in  view  of  providing 
against  an  almost  certain  deficiency  during  the 
hot  weather  of  1892,  and  a  possible  deficiency 
during  the  hot  weather  of  1891,  sanction 
be  given,  as  recommended  by  the  Stand 
ing  Committee,  to  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  scheme 
for  bunding  a  water  supply  from  Pawa;, 
in  the  valley  below  the  Vehar  dams, 
and  of  pumping  the  impounded  water  into  the 
Vehar  storage  reservoir  and  the  mains  leading 
therefrom  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  4,55,000.  That  this 
estimate  is  exclusive  of  cost  of  land,  that  the 
land  to  be  submerged  will  be  about  500  acres, 
which  will  have  to  be  immediately  acquired, 
and  that  the  question  of  acquiring  the  gather¬ 
ing  ground  may  be  considered  later  on.  That, 
pending  the  raising  of  the  said  loan,  the  cost  of 
this  work  be  paid  by  advances  from  available 
balance  to  be  adjusted  against  the  loan.  That, 
pending  the  like  sanction,  sanction  be  given  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  for  the  impounded 
area,  the  cost  in  the  meantime  to  be  met  by 
similar  advances.” — Indian  Engineer . 

Removal  —Messrs.  Croggon  &  Co.  (Limited) 
have  removed  their  offices  and  show-rooms  from 
200  to  16,  Upper  Thames-street,  London,  E.C. 
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Matheson  &  Grant’s  Engineering' 
Trades’  Report.— Messrs.  Matheson  *  Grant, 
in  their  half-yearly  report,  issued  on  the  1st 
inst.,  Bay  that  there  has  not  been,  since  the 
year  1875,  so  much  activity  in  the  engineering 
trades  as  during  the  last  few  months,  and  the 
present  improvement  is  more  widespread  than 
in  the  case  of  any  previous  revival ;  for  while 
on  previous  occasions  export  to  the  United 
States  has  been  the  main  factor  in  determining 
the  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  such  a  measure  of 
trade  no  longer  applies.  The  increased  demand 
for  the  services  of  British  engineers,  and  for 
the  products  of  engineering  factories,  comes 
now  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bridges  and 
structural  ironwork  are  in  general  demand,  and 
except  for  the  delay  in  obtaining  steel  and  iron 
from  the  rolling  mills,  manufacturers  are  well 
satisfied  ;  for  although  prices  have  only  slightly 
advanced  beyond  what  is  due  to  higher  costs, 
the  greater  tonnage  allows  a  better  profit.  At 
home  the  bridges  for  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  are  being  made ;  the  superstructure  of 
the  Tower  Bridge  is  commenced ;  numerous 
bridges  are  being  built  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
elsewhere  in  Ireland ;  bridges  are  in  progress 
for  various  new  railways  in  England  ;  while  the 
strengthening  and  widening  of  existing  bridges 
on  the  principal  main  lines  add  to  the  general 
demand.  Market  buildings,  large  hotels, 
station  roofs,  and  buildings  for  steel  works  are 
examples  of  other  structures  now  in  progress. 
Competitive  designs  for  the  projected  high 
tower  in  London  are  being  prepared,  and  this 
project,  if  carried  out,  will  surpass  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  Paris,  and  render  necessary  about 
10,000  tons  of  steel.  Abroad,  bridges  and 
structures  for  India,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
South  America  are  being  made  in  the  English 
factories,  but  the  present  high  prices  are  likely 
to  restrict  new  orders  for  the  coming  year. 
Portland  cement  has  been  in  increased  demand 
during  the  last  few  months ;  prices  have  risen 
with  the  cost  of  fuel,  material,  and  labour,  and 
are  likely  to  advance  further  from  the  same 
cause.  The  too  frequent  reliance  of  engineers 
on  high  tensile  tests,  rather  than  on  care  in  the 
mixing  and  application  of  the  concrete,  has  led 
to  some  failures  in  foundations  built  under 
such  conditions.  The  specifying  of  unduly 
high  tests  which  involve  certain  risks  in  quality 
are  being  less  frequently  imposed  than  formerly, 
as  it  is  found  that  cement  of  the  best-known 
English  brands  will  give,  in  accustomed  hands, 
the  very  best  results.  Attempts  to  rival  such 
cement  in  countries  where  chalk  as  a  material 
is  wanting  are  made  from  time  to  time  with 
unfavourable  results. 

The  City  Engineership,  Liverpool. — 
According  to  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  Liverpool  Town  Council  was  held  on 
Saturday,  to  consider  the  question  of  selecting 
a  City  Engineer  in  succession  to  Mr.  Clement 
Dunscombe,  who  has  been  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council. 
There  were  forty-two  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  long  sitting  the  Committee 
reduced  them  to  seven,  as  follows : — Percy 
Boulnois,  Borough  Engineer  of  Portsmouth ; 
John  Price,  Surveyor  to  the  Toxteth  Local 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s. 

Greenheart,  B.G.  ........ - ton  7  0  0  7  15 

Teak,  E.  I . load  12  0  0  14  0 

Sequoia,  U.  8 . .  foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3 

Ash,  Canada . ....load  3  0  0  4  5 

Birch  „  . . .  3  o  0  4  15 

Elru  ,,  . _ .  3  10  0  4  15 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.M. ...... .......  200 

Oak  ,,  .... -  2  10  0 

Canada  . 5  10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 2  10  0 

,,  yellow. .  3  0  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0 

St.  Petersburg . „ .  5  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  *c . log  0  0  0 

Deals,  Fiulaud,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  8  10  0 

>1  „  4th  and  3rd  ....  7  0  0 

Riga .  7  0  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  11  0  0 

„  2nd  „  9  0  0 

„  white  ....  6  10  0 

Swedish . _  ^  7  10  0 

White  Sea . 9  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0 

»  „  2nd  . .  11  0  0 

„  „  3rd,  &c .  8  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  7  0  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11  0 

Second  .  0  S  0 

Other  qualities  . .  0  (i  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  5 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  5 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  4$ 

Tobasco  ,,  .  0  0 

Honduras  ,,  .  0  0  54 


3  10  0 

4  10  0 
7  0  0 
3  10  0 

5  5  0 

5  10  0 

6  10  0 
0  0  0 


26  0  0 
17  10  0 
10  10  0 
11  0  0 


ii 
6* 
6* 
54 
64 
0  0  64 


0  0 


TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  15  0  0 

Bahia  .  14  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  9 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  10 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0  44 

METALS. 

Iron— 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ....  ton  7  15  0 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  5  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . .  8  10  0 

Copper— 

British,  cake  and  ingot  .  55  0  0 

Best  selected  .  57  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  60  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  50  5  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  5} 

Leap— 

Pig,  Spanish  . ton  14  5  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  14  7  6 

Sheet,  English .  0  0  0 

Tin— 

Straits .  97  10  0 

Australian .  98  0  0 

English  Ingots .  102  0  0 

Bars .  103  0  0 

Refined .  104  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  20  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  10  0 

Ceylon  .  24  0  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  25  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  33  10  0 

,,  brown  .  32  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  . .  21  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

Tar — Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  15  6 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Designs  for  Galleries  or  Balconies,  Twn-hall 
New  Baths,  Winter  Gardens,  &c . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

.Harrogate  Corporation 

50 1.  and  25 1 . 

150/.  100/.  75/.  &  50/. 

Jan.  31st 
Mar.  1st 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Removal  of  Dust,  &c.  (one  year)  Regent’s-pk 

Crown  Estate  Paving 

Commissioners  . 

St.  Pancras  Guardians 
Norwich  Corporation... 
Hendon  Local  Board... 
School  Bd.  for  London 
Tottenham  Local  Board 

Strand  Union  . 

Wandsworth  Bd.cf  Wks. 
Canterbury  Corporation 

Official  . 

A.  &.  C.  Harstou  . 

P.  P.  Marshall  . 

S.  S.  Grimley . 

Official  . 

J.  E.  Worth  . 

W.  S.  Cross  . 

Official  . 

do. 

Jan.  Sth 
Jan.  9th 
Jan.  11th 
Jan.  13th 
do. 

Jan.  14th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

xiii. 

xiii. 

xvii. 

xvii. 

ii. 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  . . 

Temporary  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  . 

Purchase  and  Pulling-down  Building  Mat. 

Filter  Presses,  &c . 

New  Roof  and  Repairs  to  Schools,  Edmonton 

Works  and  Materials . 

Heating  School  of  Art  . 

Making- up  Roads,  Ac . 

Drainage,  &c.,  Works  . 

Enlargement  of  Post  Office,  Cardiff  . 

Central  Lond.  Sch.  Dist. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

H.  Jarvis  &  Son  . 

do. 

Jan.  21st 

Concrete  Paving . 

Gt.  Yarmouth  L’.S.A.  . 

J.  W.  Cockrill  . 

{j* 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Road  Foreman . 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 
Stafford  C.  C . 

Jan.  6th 
Jan.  Sth 

Chief  Surveyor  of  Main  roads  . 

sooz . 

xxiii. 

Board ;  J.  W.  Brown,  Borough  Surveyor,  West 
Hartlepool;  A.  E.  White,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Hull ;  J.  B.  M’Callum,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Blackburn ;  George  Broom,  Borough  Surveyor, 
St.  Helens ;  and  R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Wolverhampton.  The  salary  offered 
commences  at  850Z.  a  year.  Since  this  was  in 
type  we  learn  that  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  Wednesday  the  names  of  Mr. 
Boulnois,  Portsmouth,  Mr.  M’Callum,  Blackburn, 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  White,  Hull,  were  selected  for 
further  consideration. 

Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oldham  Barlow, 

RA — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  T.  O.  Barlow,  R.A.,  which  took  place  at  his 
house  in  Kensington  on  Christmas  Eve,  after 
an  illness  of  two  months.  Since  the  death  of 
Samuel  Cousins,  Mr.  Barlow  has  been  (says  the 
Times )  regarded  as  the  doyen  of  English  mezzo¬ 
tint  and  “  stipple  ”  engravers,  and  though  he 
was  twenty  years  younger  than  Cousins,  he  pro¬ 
bably,  at  his  best,  came  nearest  to  that  eminent 
engraver  in  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  public.  Bom  in  1824,  at  Oldham,  young 
Barlow  very  early  showed  a  taste  for  art ;  and 
though  he  had  no  artistic  friends  or  interest, 
his  father  did  not  discourage  him.  At  fifteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Stephenson  & 
Royston,  engravers,  of  Manchester,  and  he 
worked  in  the  then  newly-eBtablished  School  of  ' 
Design  in  that  city.  \ 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

CROYDON.— For  rebuilding  Messrs.  Gould’s  premises, 
corner  of  High  and  Park  streets.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad, 
architect,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  :— 

Garlick  &  Horton,  Limited,  London  £2, 318  0  0 


Higgs,  Loughborough  Junction _  2,257  0  0 

Crouch,  Worthing  .  2,240  0  0 

King  Bros.  &  Co.,  Norwood .  2,109  0  0 

Akers,  Norwood .  2,103  0  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Norwood .  2,082  0  0 

Cook,  Crawley .  1,987  0  0 

F.  Docking,  Croydon .  1,965  0  0 

Marriage,  Croydon, . .  1,960  0  0 

Holt,  Croydon .  1,959  0  0 

Batley  &  Linfoot,  Croydon  » .  1,930  0  0 

Martin  Taylor,  Croydon  .  1,928  0  0 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer,  Norwood .  1,894  0  0 

Good,  Walthamstow .  1,892  0  0 

Hole,  Sutton .  1,857  0  0 

Wyatt,  Sutton . 1,847  0  0 

Heywood,  London  .  1,792  0  0 

Stephenson,  London  . 1,789  0  0 

A.  M.  Deacon  &  Co.,  Norwood  _  1,781  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled,  Croydon*  .  1,780  0  0 

Harris,  Sutton . _ .  1,722  0  0 

Veale  &  Co.,  London .  1,719  0  0  | 

Stephens,  East  Grinstead .  1,389  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


GERRARD’S  CROSS  (Bucks). — For  heating  by  pure 
warm  air  “Bulstrode,”  Gerrard’s  Cross,  the  residence  of 
Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart.  : — 

John  Grundy  (accepted) . £1S5  0  0 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  coffee-house  and  hotel,  Station- 
street,  Birmingham,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Shelley.  Messrs.  J  P 
Sharp  &  Co.,  architects,  Martineau  -  street,  Birming- 
liam 6 
^ylor  . £4,061  0  0 

w0flaT‘W  UK .  4l001  0  0 

Whithouse .  3  953  0  0 

Bowen .  3)827  „  0 

XH,es  .  3,795  0  0 

YlU  . .  3,785  0  0 

Jones  &  Masou .  3  780  0  0 

Harley  &  Son  . ..'  3|763  0  0 

®n,ley .  3,717  0  0 

J.  Webb  .  3,575  0  0 

Gowiug  &  Ingram  (accepted) .  3,498  0  0 

HUYTON.— For  heating  Huyton  Church.  Mr.  W.  D 
Caroe,  architect  :— 

John  Grundy  (accepted) . £160  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  seating  of  the  Ham¬ 

mersmith  and  West  Kensiugton  Synagogue,  Brook- 
green,  W.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  architect,  17\  Basinghall- 
street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Thompson 

JY-  G ■  £5,384  17  6 

Harris*  Wardrop .  3,463  0  0 

T.  Hussey  .  3,460  1  0 

C.  Kynoch  &  Co .  3 ,420  0  0 

Woodward  &  Co .  3,420  0  0 

W.  &  F.  Croaker .  3,316  0  0 

B.  Hosesood .  S ,»49  0  0 

Oarlick  &  Horton,  Limited .  3,236  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  3,204  0  0 

w  Br°s .  3,130  0  0 

Revised  Estimates  on  Amended  Plans. 

~  Dobbs  . £2,016  0  0 

CJiamberlen  Bros,  (accepted) .  1,970  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  new  club  premises  in  the  Rotherhithe 
New-road,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  South  Bermondsey 
Club  and  Institute.  Mr.  T.  L.  Aubrey,  architect ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Mills,  surveyor  : — 

Kirk  &  Randall  . £1,788  0  0 

Hart  Bros .  1,645  0  0 

Down,  J .  1,626  0  0 

Wells,  B .  1,619  0  0 

White,  A.,  &  Co .  1,579  0  0 

Gregory  &  Co .  1,437  0  0 

Roome,  E.  A .  1,420  0  0 

Holloway,  H.  L.  (accepted) .  1,323  0  0 


TENDRING  (Essex).— For  pulling  down  and  erecting 
two  cottages  at  “  Bretts  "  Hall,  Tendring,  Essex, 
estate  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Cardinal.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  an 


,,  ,  .  ,  - — •  ...  architect, 

Colchester  :— 

Canham,  Weeley  . £393  0  0 

Saunders  &  Sons,  Dedham .  375  0  (i 

Smith,  Wivenhoe  .  310  0  0 

Dupont,  Colchester  (accepted)  ....!!  265  0  0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  re-building  the 
"Swan”  public  -  house,  Kingsland  -  road,  ' 
Richards : — 

Staines  . £1,969 

Walker  Bros .  : .  1,938 

Burgess  &  Algar .  1,888 

Anley .  1,825  0  0 

Todd  .  1,787  0  0 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  providing  bathing  and  other  accom¬ 
modation  in  wooden  hut  at  the  South-Western  Fever 
Hospital,  Stockwell,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  architect : — 

Lascelles  &  Co . £390  0  0 

King  Bros .  349  0  0 

Haywood  .  343  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  334  0  0 

Hyatt . 324  0  0 

Seede  .  293  0  0 

G.  Godson  &  Sons,  Kilburn .  245  0  0 

Bardell,  Peckham  .  235  0  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  and  llttings,  &c.,  to  No.  31, 
Holborn,  E.C.,  for  the  Middlesex  Aerated  Bread  and 
Restaurant  Company,  Lim.  Mr.  Lawton  R.  Ford,  archi¬ 
tect,  St.  Thomas'8-chambers,  24,  Railway-approach, 
London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Drew  &  Cadman  . £530  0  0 

J.  Bullers  .  525  0  0 

F.  Britton .  455  0  0 

J.  Marsland  .  435  0  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  18,  St.  Swithin's-lane, 
E.C.  Mr.  Deli6sa  Joseph,  architect,  17,  Basinghall- 
street,  E.C.  :— 

Perry  &  Co.,  Tredegar  Works  (accepted),  Bow. 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  37  and  38,  Gutter-lane, 
E.C.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  architect,  17,  Basinghall- 
street,  E.C. 

W.  Oatley  &  Son . £169  15  0 

A.  W.  Hammond  (accepted)  .  104  0  0 


LONDON. — For  sundry  works  and  repairs  to  premises 
Nos.  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  22,  24,  26,  28,  and  30,  Garden 
Row,  Southwark  :— 

McCormick  and  Son  (accepted)  ....  £1,041 


WAKEFIELD.  —  Accepted  tenders  for  erecting  the 
Science  and  Art  Schools,  Wakefield.  William  Watson, 
architect,  Wakefield  :— 

Flower  Bros.  (Excavating,  Brick,  and  Stone)  £3,599  0  0 

C.  F.  Rycroft  (slating) .  no  0  0 

C.  Driver  (plastering)  . ”  "  125  0  0 

Chas.  Squires  (carpenter  and  joiner)  751  5  0 

Sami.  Atkinson  (plumbing,  glazing,  iron¬ 
work)  . . .  450  0  n 

Goodall,  Lister,  &  Goodall  (painting) .  29  18 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

COESHAM  DOWN.  |  FABLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,  Limited. 

 Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


THE  OHELYNOH 
STONE. 


[All  of  Lower  Wakefield.] 


£5,071  3  0 


John  Grundy  (accepted) . £155  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19b.  per  annum  (or 
4b.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  ’* 
by  Friday  Morning’ »  post. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

r  i1.*  from  the  Office  to  resident* 

part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  18».  per  annum 
Pad-aid.  To  all  part*  of  Europe,  America.  Anetralla,  and  New 
Zeeland,  18».  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac.  30b.  per 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDEINIER, 
Fnblteher,  No.  46,  Oatherine-ati eet,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(thanks).  O.  F.-A.  R.  F.  A  Co.  (inadmis.lble  for  inaertlui 
amount  not  being  given).-W.  B.  (too  late).-"  Action  for  Breach  ' 
"  “*  -  -ttting  neither  sends  his  name  u< 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  heating  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  for  the  Rev.  Father 
Huggett  :— 

John  Grundy  (accepted) . £130  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  drainage  and  sanitary 
works  and  fittings  at  the  Rotherhithe  Infirmary,  for  the 
Guardians  of  St.  Olave'B  Union.  Messrs.  Newman  & 
Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley-street  :— 

W.  tfc  H.  Castle,  Hope  Works,  South¬ 
wark  Bridge-road  (accepted) . £465  0  0 

[Full  list  of  tenders  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
December  21.] 


(The  seuder 

lie  name  of  the  paper  fi 

All  etatemcuu  of  facta,  Data  of  tender,.  «c.  must  he  accompanied 
ythe  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  neceaBarlly  for  publication. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  outbooksandglvlngaddreaaea. 

resP°P*lb“lty  ot  »lKned  artlclea,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

tre  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newa-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journais.  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  rJ "ting to 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 

The  stone  from  these  quarries 
ifl  known  *a  the  “  Weather 
Beds,”  And  is  of  a  very 
crystalline  nature.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  meal 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Ohelynoh  Btone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent— Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
_ 16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advil 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH  • 
STONE.  1 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  .  Architects  is  specially 


invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


adilieaaed  to  THE  PUBLISHES,  a 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


NOR1H  WOOLWICH. — For  caretaker’s  house  ami 
temporary  offices  at  new  premises,  Barge  House  Wharf, 
North  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Sankey.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Raiman,  architect 

W.  J.  Maddison . £335  0  0 

J.  W.  Wyles .  365  0  0 

C.  Robinson .  350  0  0 

J.  Baxter  .  340  0  0 

J.  Noakes .  325  0  0 

Wm.  ferry  (accepted)  .  294  0  0 


SMETHWICK.— For  house,  Bearwood-road,  for  Mr. 
Holland.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp  &  Co.,  architects, 


Birmingham  : — 

Lennox  . £823  0 

.  sio  0 

Jones  &  Mason  .  80s  0 

Marshall  . ”  769  0 

.  735  o 

Walton  Bros.* . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  716  0 

*  Accepted. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings.  “ 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
ABphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 
SPRAGUE  &  CO.'S  "  ~ 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C. 


[Advt. 


DRY 

MAHOGANY, 


WAIN  SCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  YAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  BOAD,  S.W. 


MICHELMORE  &  REAP, 


Manufacturer!  of 


7  7  CHARLES  ’  CO  LUNCH'S  PATENT. 


/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  &  BABBEL  BOLTS, 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD. 
Prices  Reduced.  ^Juoation.  london'  8,b- 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOTING. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 


*  *  LIVERPOOL.  *  *  GLASGOW 

350  to  362,  Eustou-road.  6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  ° ^qnlre.  ‘ 

ViEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

Particulars  on  Application  Chief  Office,  ,-Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.TF. 


Drawing  by  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  A.R.I.B.A. 
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The  Burlington  House  Loan  Exhibition. 

IIE  special  feature 
of  the  loan  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House  this 
winter  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  models,  de¬ 
signs,  and  studies 
by  Alfred  Stevens, 
collected  in  the 
water-colour 
•room.  These  mostly  come  into  the  category 
of  decorative  art,  for  even  the  sculpture  is  in 
•every  case  grouped  with  architecture  or  archi¬ 
tectural  detail,  and  hence  this  room  has  a 
special  interest  for  architects  and  designers 
•of  decorations,  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
presented  by  the  other  galleries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  collection 
■of  Stevens’s  designs  and  studies  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  before.  “An  over-rated  man,”  said 
•nn  eminent  painter  who  was  looking  at  them ; 
an  opinion,  however,  which  painters  are 
apt  to  hold  in  regard  to  sculptors.  But 
in  two  senses  Stevens  has  been  somewhat 
over-rated  by  his  admirers.  In  the  first  place, 
granting  his  remarkable  power  and  style  in 
the  treatment  of  the  figure  as  a  decorative 
adjunct,  the  style  was  to  a  certain  extent  an 
•echo  of  Michael  Angelo  as  far  as  the  figures 
were  concerned,  and  the  repetition  of 
certain  stamp  of  Renaissance  work  in  the 
smaller  detail.  The  borders  of  the  designs 
for  plates  made  for  Minton’s,  Nos.  6  and  15  in 
Hie  catalogue,  show  this  very  plainly ;  there  is 
■a  certain  cachet  about  them  of  the  great 
Florentine  manner,  but  the  great  Florentine 
•manner  had  existed  first.  There  is  no  one 
else,  perhaps,  who  has  reproduced  its  spirit 
so  powerfully  ;  only  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  a 
revival.  Of  his  figures,  especially  the  two  fine 
.groups  on  the  Wellington  monument,  it  must 
be  added  that  the  revivalism  is  only  that  of 
general  manner ;  the  designs  themselves  are 
quite  original.  The  other  deficiency  in 
Stevens’s  work  is  that  his  accessory 
•decorative  detail  is,  like  that  of  many 
figure  sculptors  of  less  power,  mostly 
very  faulty.  The  best  bits  of  detail  in  the 
collection  are  perhaps  those  of  the  majolica 
vases  of  which  the  drawings  also  are  shown 
{52,  53,  61,  62),  and  the  designs  for  daggers 
and  sheaths  (57, 58) ;  the  best  designed  of  the 
daggers,  however,  is  shorn  of  its  surface  orna¬ 
ment  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  decorative 
detail  of  the  Wellington  Monument  is  in 


many  points  very  faulty,  and  indicates  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  architectural  sense,  though  the 
Monument  as  a  whole  is  no  doubt  the  finest 
English  monumental  work  of  modern  times. 
A  large  model  of  this  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  near  it  is  the  model  of  another 
monument  which  was  never  carried  out ;  that 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
monument  on  the  site  of  the  1851  Exhibition. 
This  is  a  fine  piece  of  design  as  a  whole : 
but  here  again  there  is  want  of  architectural 
perception  in  placing  a  frieze  in  such  high 
relief  and  so  bossy  in  surface  immediately 
below  such  a  heavy  projecting  cornice ;  the 
cornice  seems  to  have  no  wall  to  carry  it, 
and  sits  on  the  heads  of  the  figures  ;  a  low 
relief  retaining  more  of  the  unbroken  wall 
surface  is  required,  to  carry  the  cornice.  The 
frieze  is  called  in  the  description  a  “  bas-relief,” 
but  it  is  not  one  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  it 
should  have  been,  for  its  position.  A  sec¬ 
tional  model  of  the  interior  of  the  British 
Museum  reading-room  is  exhibited,  showing  a 
scheme  for  coloured  decoration  which  would 
have  had  a  good  effect :  a  series  of  figure 
subjects  are  painted  over  the  large  win¬ 
dows,  each  with  a  slight  painted  architec¬ 
tural  framework,  and  forming  a  band 
of  colour  round  this  portion  of  the  room; 
half  way  up  the  ceiling  are  oval  compart¬ 
ments  between  the  ribs,  each  with  one  large 
figure,  and  the  upper  spaces  are  occupied  with 
coffers  with  gilt  flowers  on  a  dark  blue 
ground.  The  effect  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  fine,  and  very  different  from  the  present 
dingy  appearance  of  the  room.  In  France 
they  would  have  carried  out  a  design  of 
this  kind ;  in  England  we  only  leave  to 
the  artist  the  melancholy  consolation  of 
thinking  that  his  friends  may  exhibit  after 
his  death  the  design  for  what  he  would  have 
done  had  a  parsimonious  Government  allowed 
him  the  chance. 

If  Stevens’s  detail  was  not  immaculate,  his 
sense  of  grouping  and  general  breadth  of  de¬ 
sign  was  very  fine.  This  was  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  his  grand  sketch  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  (of  which 
design  there  is  no  record  in  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition),  which  was  faulty  in  design  too, 
partly,  with  the  faults  inseparable  from  the 
school  adopted,  but  at  once  impressed  one  as 
a  work  of  genius  from  its  boldness  of  con¬ 
ception  and  large  handling.  The  drawing 
No.  1  in  the  catalogue,  “  Design  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  cove  ceiling,”  is  a  very  bold  and 
rich  piece  of  decorative  design ;  it  is  a  domical 


ceiling  over  an  octagon  plan,  with  a  circle  and 
a  hexagon  alternately  .in  the  upper  spaces, 
filled  in  with  figures  and  conventional  design, 
with  a  reclining  figure  in  each  of  the  arches 
at  the  springing  of  the  cove  ;  it  is  a  mere 
sketch,  but  as  such  is  one  of  the  boldest  pieces 
of  design  in  the  room.  The  defect  of  the 
school  to  which  Stevens  had  devoted  himself 
comes  out  again  in  another  ceiling  design  (20), 
where  a  heavy  architectural  niche  is  painted 
on  the  concave  of  the  dome  on  a  deep  blue 
ground ;  a  feature  quite  out  of  place  in  such 
a  position  ;  and  in  the  inlay  design  for  a  slab 
at  the  side  of  a  mantelpiece  (40)  we  see  the 
same  kind  of  defect  in  the  heavy  archi¬ 
tectural  panel  resting  on  the  heads  of  figures 
below.  All  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  be  found 
among  the  decorative  work  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  which  Stevens  had  so  lovingly  and 
effectually  studied ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
assimilated  its  defects  as  well  as  its  power. 
The  numerous  red  chalk  studies  of  figures, 
not  highly  finished  but  quickly  done  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study  and  composition  merely,  show 
in  many  cases  the  artist’s  characteristic  power 
of  seizing  fine  and  effective  attitudes  of  the 
figure.  Among  other  things  exhibited  is  a 
sketch  for  the  door  of  the  Museum  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Geology  in  Jermyn-streeti,  with  square 
panels  filled 'with  small  sculpture  subjects  in 
high  relief  ;  those  in  which  a  single  figure  is 
placed  between  colonnettes,  with  a  dark 
shadow  behind,  are  especially  effective.  We 
need  not  add  that  this  too,  was  never  carried 
out,  and  the  existing  door  is  a  dead  blank  of 
panelling. 

As  a  whole,  this  is  a  very  interesting  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  room  which  we  hope  it  is  now 
intended  should  be  devoted,  at  the  annual 
loan  exhibitions,  to  decorative  art,  so  entirely 
neglected  at  these  exhibitions  till  a  year  or 
two  back ;  and  it  is  a  fitting  commemoration 
of  a  remarkable  artist. 

Among  the  pictures  the  great  point  of  the 
year  is  in  the  array  of  large  works  by  \  elas- 
quez  on  the  north  wall  of  Gallery  III. 
The  centre  -  piece  is  a  life  size  nude 
(unusual  enough  with  Velasquez),  called 
“  Venus  and  Cupid,”  the  Venus  lying 
on  her  side  with  her  back  to  the  spectator 
and  her  face  shown  in  a  mirror  held  up  by 
the  “cupid.”  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
work  of  its  kind,  not  highly  finished  like  a 
Titian  Venus,  by  the  side  of  which  it  would 
appear  somewhat  coarse  in  execution ;  but 
the  way  in  which  the  framework  of  the  body 
is  indicated,  and  the  bold  colouring  of  the 
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flesh,  are  equally  remarkable,  though  the 
■work  is  rather  a  grand  sketch  than  a 
finished  picture.  The  face  seen  in  the 
miiror,  by  the  way,  is  not  of  the  type  or  make 
which  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  figure  sug¬ 
gests,  and  seems  to  have  been  put  in  hastily 
without  any  attempt  at  realism,. which  of 
course  was  not  Velasquez’  aim  or  profession 
in  art.  The  portrait  of  “  Mariana  of  Austria  ” 
(132),  a  seated  figure  in  preposterous  costume, 
with  a  hooped  skirt  like  a  round  table,  and 
a  head-dress  standing  out  in  a  great  bag  on 
each  side  of  her  head,  is  remarkable  for°the 
e^ssion  of  insolent  hauteur  in  the  features. 
W  hat  \  elasquez  really  thought  of  the  society 
of  Sultans  and  Sultanas  that  he  painted  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  ;  but  the  pour- 
trayal  of  that  expression  of  pride  and  disdain 
of  the  whole  world  which,  as  we  know  from 
historical  and  literary  evidence,  represented 
the  natural  mental  attitude  of  the  Spanish 
grandee  of  the  period,  was  at  all  events 
a  task  singularly  congenial  to  the  genius  of 
V  elasquez.  Vandyck  did  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  his  portraits,  but  not  with  the 
power  and  thoroughness  of  Velasquez.  There 
is  one  \  andyck  in  the  exhibition,  however, 
the  armoured  portrait  of  Count  Nassau  Dillen- 
bourg (153),  which  goes  near  to  rival  Velasquez 
in  force  of  expression  and  character,  though 
not  m  power  of  execution.  Near  this  is  a  re- 
markable  Rembrandt,  "Portrait  of  a  Man” 
(lot),  a  formidable  man,  whose  physiognomy 
expresses  a  rock-like  stubbornness,  possibly  in 
some  degree  due  to  what  the  painter  ‘has 
brought  to  it :  for  Rembrandt  seems  often  to 
have  made  a  portrait  a  groundwork  for  the 
expression  of  his  own  power.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  contrast  this,  in  which  the  head  is 
everything,  with  the  portraits  of  Velasquez 
m  which,  with  an  equally  powerful  treat¬ 
ment  ot  the  head,  costume  is  also  so  highly 
elaborated.  ^  elasquez’  treatment  suited  the 
stamp  of  persons  whom  he  had  to  paint,  with 
whom  costume  was  so  very  important  and 
elaborate  rn  accessory  that  it  would  almost 
have  seemed  sometimes  that  the  costume  was 
the  essential  and  the  figure  encased  in  it  the 
accessory.  In  the  portrait  of  "Admiral 
Pareja  (133)  the  head  itself  is  of  sufficient 
picturesque  power  to  hold  its  own  ntrainst  the 
costume.  These  three,  Pareja  by  Velasquez, 

rnn£ !  °S.  “  ma7  by  Kembr“n<lt.  and  the 

Count  Dillenbourg  by  Vandyck,  are  three 
very  remarkable  examples  of  the  ideal  force 
Of  artistm  expression  which  a  great  painter 
can  infuse  into  the  simple  portrait  of  a  man: 
it  is  rarely  that  three  such  examples  by  three 
different  painters  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
zoom  together.  In  female  portraits,  except 

AustHa  W?“eZ  f  w-8-dy  ™ent‘oned  (Mariana  Sf 
Austria)  the  exhibition  is  not  strong  this  year  • 
the  most  pleasing  are  Bomney’s  ■'Mrs 
bfables  and  two  of  her  daughters"  (154),  in 
wh  'ch  the  child  m  her  mother’s  arms  is  lovely ; 

“  it  *8  V“0<Tte8“  St- Asaph  and 

cnild  (158),  a  Tery  charming  Reynolds  a 
good  deal  faded  anil  discoloured  ■  tlfere  is  n 
theeh»  type  and  tournure  about 

of  the  inf?  t  bUSt0f,,he  countess  :  the  head 
minted  ^  i  f  °u  fe,r-imees  18  aIso  beautifully 
of  “  The  wfUU  f,  ,fe’  R°™Py’s  portraits 
M\r  n  H°n-  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,”  and 
Mrs.  Chaplin  (41  and  45)  are  very  good 
tuo™?8?  “™Ple  portraiture,  the  litter  is 
also  artistically  interesting  inasmuch  as  in 

fS  h°atand  V*  ,he  tre“tmtnt  of  the 
foliage  background,  it  is  an  obvious  and 
intentional  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
Gam8borollgI,  Another  portrait  in  )h 
first  room  is  interesting  from  the  name 
of  the  artist,  the  life-size  sketch  (for  it  is 
little  more)  of  “Robert  Williams”  foA 
captam  of  the  Cumberland  Fleet,  a  Yacht’ 

Club  of  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 

wesi'mt  ’t?nd  ™  tte  Precursor  of  the 

presint  P.oyal  lhames  Yacht  Club-  a 


suggest, though  the  hand  of 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sky  and  background 
Ctenerany  speaking,  the  English  pictures  of 
the  year  are  not  very  much,  SThere  are  two 


Callcotts  about  which  much  has  been  said, 
"The  Shrimper”  (44),  and  “Hampstead 
Heath  (161).  The  latter  is  a  really  grand 
thing,  so  powerful  and  so  like  Crome  in 
manner  that  doubts  have  been  suggested  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  truly  a  Crome :  we  never 
saw  a  Callcott  at  all  like  it  before.  "  The 
Shrimper,”,  however,  shows  the  same  kind  of 
power  in  sky  and  composition,  but  it  has  been 
much  over-rated;  the  breaking  sea  in  the 
foreground  is  very  bad,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  extraordinary  blindness 
to  the  real  forms  and  movement  of  sea  among 
painters  until  a  very  recent  period.  A  wave 
is  not  seen  flopping  on  the  beach  as  if  it  were 
all  one  piece  of  stuff,  like  the  edge  of  a  shaken 
blanket ;  Callcott  never  saw  that,  nor  did 
Creswick  ever  see  wave9  as  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  them  in  a  seapiece  oppoeite  (14),  with 
all  the  waves  along  the  shore  of  the  same 
section,  with  a  sharp  edge  at  the  top  and  the 
sonie  concave  and  convex  lines  before  and 
behind.  Among  the  old  painters  Backhuysen 
is  as  bad  or  worse ;  in  his  large  painting  in 
the  second  room  (102)  the  square-rigged  men- 
of-war  sail  about  in  fine  style,  no  doubt,  but 
the  stuff  they  are  sailing  on  is  no  more  like 
sea  than  the  movable  seas  of  grey  paper 
inflated  by  bellows  that  are  sometimes  seen 
in  models.  In  the  present  day  we  have 
several  sea  painters  who  really  look  at  the 
sea  and  paint  h  as  they  see  it,  though  each 
has,  no  doubt,  his  favourite  aspect  of  it:  but 
tins  is  quite  a  modern  accomplishment  in 
art‘ •,r\en,Turner’8  seaa  are  often  quite  im¬ 
possible  both  as  regards  colour  and  movement. 

The  pictures  to  look  at  in  Gallery  I  which 
may  be  called  the  Eaglish  room,  are,  besides 
those  already  incidentally  mentioned,  Land- 
s^rs  capital  painting  of  a  white  terrier, 
Jocko  (15) ;  Webster's  picture,  well  known 
from  engraving,  "The  Slide”  (23)  a  good 
example  of  a  kind  of  humour  in  genre 
painting  that  is  somewhat  out  of  date  now; 
James  Ward’s  "Cows'1  and  "Horses”  (29' 
31);  Leslie’s  "Mother  and  Child”  (381)’ 
fine  both  in  drawing  and  expression;  and 
Reynolds s  "Miss  Fanny  Kemble”  (49),  ter¬ 
ribly  dilapidated  but  the  remains  of  a 
most  expressive  portrait.  Danby’s  once- 
admired  stage  effects,  "The  Ship  on  Fire” 
(36)  &c.,  are  melancholy  examples  of  work 
that  has  had  its  day  and  is  of  no  more  value 
to  any  one  ;  his  smaller  painting,  "  The  Grave 
of  the  Excommunicated  ”  (40),  lias  a  certain 
poetry  and  trutli  of  effect. 

The  pictures  of  the  Dutch  realists  in  the 
fecond  room  have  been  said  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  be  as  remarkable  as  in  any  former 
year,  which  is  certainly  an  exaggeration  ; 
tUey  include  some  very  bad  pictures  that  were 
never  worth  exhibiting  at  all;  they  also  in- 
clude  a  minority  of  works  that  are  first-rate 
of  their  kind.  Among  them  are  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  s  Jan  Steen  "The  Carouse”  (93),  an 
interior  with  many  figures,  less  vulgar  and 
repulsive  in  physiognomy  than  is  often  the 
case  with  this  painter,  and  full  of  life 
and  reality.  The  same  owner’s  two  small 
works  by  Maes,  “An  interior”  and  “A 
Woman  Sewing”  (100,  104)  are  beautiful 
examples  of  works  in  which  the  interest  con¬ 
sists  m  a  single  figure  placed  under  effective 
conditions  of  light  and  painted  with  unaffected 
simplicity.  In  the  first-named  work,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  help  thinking  some  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  pigments ;  the  flesh  is 
worked  up  in  the  warmer  portions  with  small 
touches  of  red  which,  as  now  seeD,  appear  far 
too  strong  and  spotty  in  effect.  The  Queens 
Teniers,  Woman  Peeling  Turnips  ”  (103),  is 
essentially  a  study  of  still  life  in  foreground 
objects,  first  rate  of  its  kind  ;  a  more  interest- 
ing  Teniers  perhaps  is  the  "  Village  Dance  ” 

•;  \ttiA-?e,Vel(le's  rather  large  cattle 
picture  (10/)  should  be  looked  at;  but  a 
superior  work  is  the  small  painting  of  “The 
Haymakers  ’  (115),  a  perfect  little  work  both 
*n  regard  to  the  figures  and  the  landscape  in 
which  they  are  placed.  r 

Gallery  IV.,  which  marks  the  limit  of  the 
exhibition,  is  filled  with  a  series  of  portraits 
m  decorative  borders,  by  Daniel  My  tens  and 
m known  painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  from 
he  collections  of  the  Marquis  of  Townshend 


and  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  They  illustrate  a 
special  type  of  portrait-paintiDg,  and  have  a 
striking  decorative  effect  in  combination,,  but 
their  artistic  interest  as  pictures  is  not  very 
high. 


SUPERINTENDENCE.— II. 

N  the  previous  article  *  we  took  it 
1  for  granted  that  the  architect 
writes  his  own  specifications,  and 

- does  not  depute  the  work  to  a 

quantity-surveyor  or  any  other  person.  In. 
fact,  we  look  upon  the  specification  as  an 
explanation  and  amplification  of  the  draw¬ 
ings,  and  consider  that  the  production  of  the 
two  ought  to  be  as  nearly  simultaneous  as 
possible.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  employing  another  person  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  amplify  one’s  own  drawings. 
Opinions,  however,  differ  on  this  point,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  architect 
will  be  more  likely  to  make  alterations  in  a 
specification  written  by  another  man,  who 
could  not  be  cognisant  of  all  his  ideas,  than  in 
one  written  by  himself  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  necessities  of  the  work  gained  by  inter¬ 
views  with  his  client,  by  inspection  of  the 
site,  and  by  the  preparation  of  the  drawings; 
and  it  is  this  deviation  from  the  specification 
against  which  the  architect  must  be  chiefly 
on  his  guard. 

Many  clients  are  "kittle  cattle”  to  deal 
with.  There  is  a  story, — true  enough,  we 
believe, — told  of  a  certain  duke,  how,  on. 
returning  home  after  a  short  absence,  he  saw 
almost  completed  an  entrance-lodge  with  am 
arched  gate-way,  which  doubtless  the  archi¬ 
tect  thought  very  fine;  not  so  the  duke. 
Calling  the  architect  to  him,  he  asked,  "  Why 

the - have  you  built  such  an  ugly  thing 

as  that  ?  Pull  it  down  !  ’’—the  next  day  the 
place  was  dismantled.  There  are  not  many 
architects  who  enjoy  the  patronage  and' 
humour  the  whims  of  dukes,  but  many  have- 
to  bear  the  vexatious  intermeddling  of  clients,, 
who,  unlike  the  afore-mentioned  nobleman, 
object  to  pay  for  the  alterations  which,  as  the 
work  proceeds,  they  demand.  The  best  pre¬ 
ventive  of  so  many  variations  from  the  con¬ 
tract  is  for  the  architect  to  explain  the  draw¬ 
ings  thoroughly  to  his  client  before  tenders- 
are  obtained,  and  to  state  the  different  kinds  of 
material  proposed  to  be  used.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  wise  to  take  a  client,  if  possible,  to  rooms 
of  the  sizes  shown  on  the  drawings,  as  figured 
measurements  give  to  most  people  only  a 
vague  idea  of  the  real  dimensions.  In  brief, 
study  the  client’s  requirements  carefully,  and 
do  not  be  satisfied  until  he  understands  with. 
some  degree  of  minuteness  what  kind  of 
building  is  proposed  to  be  erected  for  him. 

For  all  variations  from  the  contract  are- 
vexatious,  sometimes  to  the  contractor,  some¬ 
times  to  the  proprietor,  almost  invariably  to 
the  architect. 

The  architect  must  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  unfairness  or  partiality.  He  must  treat  an 
honest  contractor  with  the  same  consideration 
he  shows  to  a  good  client,  and  must  endeavour 
to  repress  the  unwarranted  grumbling  of  a 
crotchety  client  just  as  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  specious  tales  of  a  smooth-tongued 
builder. 

It,  is  frequently  somewhat  distasteful  to  the. 
architect  to  meet  committees  or  bodies  of  men 
for  whom  work  is  being  carried  out,  as  there 
are  sure  to  be  two  or  three  members  of  such 
a  body,  who,— perhaps  because  they  desired 
the  appointment  of  another  practitioner,  per¬ 
haps  because  they  are  born  fault-finders,  and 
find  it  a  necessity  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
grumbling,— at  any  rate,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  seek  every  occasion  of  throwing 
stones  at  their  architect.  These  malcontents, 
must  be  boldly  faced;  to  their  malice  the 
architect  must  oppose  the  most  transparent, 
honesty  and  sincerity.  He  must  seek  inter¬ 
views,  rather  than  decline  them,  must  go 
before  such  a  body  of  men  unbidden,  rather 
than  fail  to  meet  them,  for  his  absence 
will  in  the  eyes  of  enemies  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment  of  shortcomings,  and  behind  hie 


*  See  page  2  ante. 
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back  more  bitter  things  will  be  said  than 
before  his  face,  and  untrue  statements  may 
pass  uncontradicted.  We  could  point  to  so 
many  instances  of  discredit  attaching  to  archi¬ 
tects,  simply  because  of  their  neglect  to  appear 
before  clients  of  this  kind,  that  we  consider 
this  note  of  warning  by  no  means  unnecessary. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  news¬ 
papers  report  the  proceedings  of  many  public 
bodies,  and  aspersions  on  a  man’s  character, 
which  pass  uncontradicted  at  the  time  of 
utterance,  may  stare  in  print  before  the  public, 
and  will  then  surely  prove  detrimental  to  the 
architect ;  there  are  always  wiseacres,  “  Sir 
Oracles,”  who  say,  “  where  there  is  smoke, 
there  must  be  fire,”  and  so  a  man’s  reputation 
may  be  endangered.  To  work  harmoniously 
with  a  committee  is  a  notoriously  difficult 
matter,  and  needs  all  the  architect’s  tact, 
courage,  and  truth. 

There  is  one  other  matter  (pertaining 
chiefly  to  the  proprietor)  which  we  wish  to 
mention,  and  then  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  subject,— the  archi¬ 
tect’s  dealings  with  contractors.  There  are 
men,  all  the  world  over,  who  wish  to  get 
more  than  their  money’s  worth.  The  archi¬ 
tect  jwill  frequently  meet  with  examples  of 
this  class,  who,  after  receiving  tenders  in  open 
competition,  manifest  a  preference  for  a 
builder  whose  tender  is  not  the  lowest,  but 
whom  they  can  trust  to  do  good  work  ;  in¬ 
stead,  however,  of  offering  him  the  contract 
at  his  own  price,  they  wish  him  to  lower  his 
tender  to,  or,  at  any  rate,  towards,  the  lowest 
tender  received,  and  beg  their  architect  to  see 
him  with  this  object.  It  is  dirty  work  ;  let 
the  architect  wash  his  hands  of  it,  and  at¬ 
tempt  te  dissuade  his  employer  from  such  a 
course,  for  it  will  surely  be  prolific  of  trouble. 
But  if  the  proprietor  himself  arrange  with 
the  builder  such  a  reduction,  the  architect 
has  no  option  but  to  accept  the  arrangement. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  builder  will  feel 
justified  in  attempting  to  “  take  out  ”  of  the 
work  in  quality  or  finish  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
duction,  and  the  architect  will,  therefore,  do 
well,  before  permitting  him  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tract,  to  give  him  clearly  to  understand  that, 
as  the  original  drawings  and  specifications 
have  not  been  altered,  it  is  only  right  that 
they  be  strictly  adhered  to  ;  this  is  justice, 
but  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  little  hesi¬ 
tation  in  tempering  justice  with  mercy. 

“  Mr.  Rickman  considered  that .  the  first 
qualification  of  an  architect  was  to  possess 
patience,  and,  after  that,  the  most  essential 
uality  was  decision,  and  in  the  latter  quality 
e  (Mr.  Cates)  feared  architects  were  often 
wanting,  especially  in  insisting  that  the  work 
should  be  executed  as  specified.”  In  the 
previous  article  we  inveighed  against  all  un¬ 
necessary  deviations  from  the  specification, 
and  the  young  architect  will  do  well  at  the 
very  commencement  of  practice  to  set  his  face 
dead  against  all  variations  from  contract 
which  the  builder  without  proper  instructions 
makes  in  carrying  out  the  work.  To  pass  one 
thing  which  is  not  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tion  paves  the  way  for  passing  another ;  the 
architect’s  measure  is  soon  taken  by  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  the  latter,  if  dishonest,  learns  to 
consider  a  specification  as  a  document  very 
good,  perhaps,  in  its  way,  but  not  by  any 
means  intended  to  be  enforced.  In  estimating 
for  future  work  he  acts  on  this  assumption, 
and  tenders  at  a  price  for  which  the  work 
could  not  possibly  be  carried  out  if  the  speci¬ 
fication  were  to  be  strictly  interpreted.  By 
“  cutting  low,”  as  he  terms  it,  he  takes  work 
out  of  the  hands  of  more  honest  contractors, 
whose  consciences  are  less  accommodating, 
and  whose  tenders  are  consequently  higher. 
The  evil  done  by  these  cheap  (and  nasty) 
builders  falls  to  some  extent  upon  the  client, 
for  he  gets  inferior  work,  but — he  gets  it  at 
less  cost ;  it  falls  more,  however,  upon  all 
other  builders,  who,  through  greater  honesty, 
have  submitted  higher  tenders.  This,  let  us 
say,  is  no  fancy  picture.  We  are  acquainted 
with  one  respectable  builder,  who  always,  on 
delivering  a  tender  to  a  certain  architect,  accom¬ 
panied  it  with  such  remarks  as,  “  I’ve  quoted 
for  ‘  thirds  ’  deal ;  you  specify  ‘  best  ’;  but  the 
others  will  reckon  for  ‘  fourths  ’  and  ‘  fifths.’” 


Ilis  remarks  were  true  enough  ;  and  it  was  a 
bitter  thing  for  him  to  see  work  taken  out  of 
his  hands  by  dishonest  contractors.  He  him¬ 
self  would  not  quote  for  an  inferior  quality 
without  acquainting  the  architect  with  the 
fact,  but  his  conscientiousness  militated  in  a 
great  many  cases  against  the  acceptance  of  his 
tenders.  For  an  architect  to  pass  inferior 
work  is  setting  a  premium  on  dishonesty,  and 
making  the  battle  of  life  harder  for  good  men. 
Young  architects  must  beware,  for  on  the 
conduct  of  their  first  commission  will  depend, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  course  of  their 
future  practice. 

In  spite,  however,  of  architect’s  care  and 
contractor’s  honesty,  mistakes  will  occur  and 
accidents  happen  to  render  some  portion  of 
the  work  less  perfect  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Rain  may  bow  a  wall,  frost  may  crumble  its 
mortar,  inferior  material  may  be  used  by  a 
workman  if  it  be  nearest  at  hand,  the  tramp¬ 
ing  bricklayer  may  neglect  proper  bond  or 
omit  the  pargetting  of  flues,  the  rough-and- 
ready  labourer  may  put  mud  or  clay  into  the 
mortar-mill  instead  of  sand,  and  so  on ;  for 
all  these  the  contractor  is  really  responsible, 
but  it  would  be  unwisely  harsh  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  demand  in  every  case  the  entire  un¬ 
doing  and  reconstruction  of  such  work.  It 
would  often  be  more  satisfactory,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  make  a  proportionate  de¬ 
duction  rather  than  shake  the  building  and 
perhaps  cause  considerable  delay  by  cutting 
out  the  bad  and  inserting  new.  In  such  cases 
the  architect  will  do  well,  however,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  his  client  with  the  inferiority  and  pro¬ 
posed  deduction,  for  the  latter  will  be  disposed 
to  doubt  the  architect’s  vigilance  if  the 
information  be  conveyed  to  him  by  any  other 
channel,  or  if  he  find  it  out  himself.  For  a 
client  to  find  fault  justly  with  work  or  mate¬ 
rial  does  to  some  extent  lessen  his  confidence 
in  his  architect.  The  client  may,  however, 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  architect’s  advice 
to  let  such  work  remain  and  to  accept  a 
certain  deduction  as  compensation,  and  may 
peremptorily  demand  the  work  to  be  as 
specified  ;  in  that  case  it  is  the  architect’s 
duty — a  hard  one,  we  know — to  require  its 
alteration.  The  contractor  must  suffer  for 
his  own  negligence  and  that  of  his  men. 

Where,  however,  the  architect  is  convinced 
that  the  contractor  has  of  malice  aforethought 
substituted  worse  material,  or  scamped  the 
work,  his  duty  is  plainer.  The  work  must,  if 
possible,  be  re-executed.  A  deaf  ear  must  be 
turned  to  the  thousand-and-one  plausible  ex¬ 
cuses  which  the  wily  contractor  will  offer  for 
his  conduct.  An  architect  writes :  —  “I 
remember  an  instance  of  a  small  plumber 
inserting  pieces  of  4  lbs.  lead  in  flashings  for 
which  5  lbs.  lead  was  specified.  At  once  I 
wrote  to  him  demanding  the  removal  of  all 
such  lead  from  the  building ;  the  next  day  he 
came  to  the  office,  threw  upon  the  floor  about  a 
dozen  pieces  of  4  lbs.  lead,  and  in  a  torrent  of 
words  told  me  ‘I’d  got ’em  all,’ wanted  to  know 
if  I  thought  him  a  rogue,  and  declared  that  he 
had  used  all  his  o  lbs.  lead  on  the  'building, 
and,  rather  than  delay  the  work,  had  made 
out  with  just  so  many  pieces  of  lighter  weight. 
For  a  moment,  I  really  felt  that  I  must  have 
done  the  man  some  wrong  —  he  seemed  to 
think  himself  not  sinning  but  sinned  against. 
However,  I  merely  told  him  that  it  would  have 
looked  better  if  he  had  mentioned  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  me  before  using  the  inferior 
material  instead  of  after.  I  had  gained  my 
point,  and  he  has  since  been  more  careful.” 
But  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely; 
they  are  plentiful  as  blackberries.  It  may  be 
wise  and  will  certainly  be  courteous  of  the 
architect  to  listen  to  what  a  contractor  has  to 
say  before  executing  work  as  specified,  and  to 
consider  any  suggestions  he  may  make  (re¬ 
membering  always,  however,  that  an  architect 
should  be  predisposed  to  adhere  to  his  speci¬ 
fication  rather  than  deviate  from  it) ;  but  it  is 
almost  invariably  foolish,  a  sign  of  weakness, 
to  take  notice  of  excuses  made  by  a  builder 
after  his  dishonesty  has  been  discovered. 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  architects  on 
this  point  is — cultivate  decision,  and  having 
stated  your  honest  opinion  that  the  work¬ 
manship  is  deliberately  slovenly,  that  the 


material  is  of  set  purpose  worse  than  that 
specified,  maintain  your  opinion,  and,  where 
possible,  demand  the  re-execution  of  the  work. 
Let  your  fiat  be  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Do  not  be  wheedled 
out  of  it ;  if  you  are  a  young  man,  do  not  be 
bullied  out  of  it ;  do  not,  in  any  case,  be 
bribed  out  of  it.  If  you  once  yield,  you  have 
established  a  precedent,  to  which  the  con¬ 
tractor  will  for  ever  appeal.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  compel  a  builder  to  undo  bad  work, 
to  remove  inferior  material,  it  is  a  lesson  to 
him  and  to  all  others,  and  will  prevent  much 
trouble  in  the  future ;  it  is  a  precedent  to 
which  you  yourself  can  always  appeal  with 
satisfaction,  knowing  that  you  have  acted 
justly  and  have  not  neglected  your  client’s 
interests. 

As  already  observed,  however,  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  have  inferior  work  re- 
executed,  on  account  of  the  delay  and  other 
damages  which  such  renewal  might  entail. 
In  this  case,  a  deduction  must  be  made  from 
the  amount  of  the  contract,  but  the  question 
arises,  how  much  must  be  deducted,  merely 
the  difference  in  value  between  the  work  as 
specified  and  as  executed,  or  more  ?  At  first 
glance,  one  might  say,  the  mere  difference 
certainly.  Is  this  really  fair,  however,  to 
the  proprietor  ?  This  gentleman  has,  by  his 
architect,  asked  for  a  certain  excellent  mate¬ 
rial, — say  a  building  stone  sound,  hard,  and 
of  good  weathering  qualities, — but  in  plac& 
of  this  he  has  been  supplied  with  stone  very 
similar  in  appearance  at  first,  but  soon 
crumbling.  The  deception  is  not  discovered 
until  the  work  is  so  far  advanced  that  a 
demand  for  removal  of  the  inferior  stuff" 
might  practically  be  a  demand  for  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  building  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  one.  The  sternest  architect  and  the 
most  irate  client  would  probably  stop  short 
of  that,  but  to  deduct  the  mere  difference- 
in  cost  between  the  two  stones  would 
assuredly  not  be  just  to  the  proprietor. 
Some  things  are  dear  at  a  gift,  and  an  ill- 
weathering  building-stone  is  one  of  those- 
things,  for  it  soon  makes  a  building  appear 
scarred,  as  if  afflicted  with  a  skin  disease,  and 
necessitates  continual  expense  in  repairs. 
But  there  is  still  another  point  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  the  great  danger  of  making  a 
proportionate  deduction  for  the  bad  work 
which  a  contractor  has  deliberately  executed, 
is  this — he  is  not  punished  for  his  dishonesty ; 
he  loses  nothing  by  the  transaction,  and  is 
encouraged,  if  he  be  so  minded,  to  continue 
his  malpractices,  for,  even  if  he  be  found  out, 
he  is  not  a  loser,  and  if  he  be  not  discoyered, 
he  gains  considerably.  For  these  two  reasons, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  deduct  for  such 
inferiority  more  tban  the  mere  difference  in 
value  between  the  work  as  specified  and  as 
executed.  If  the  contractor  demur,  give  him 
his  choice — deduction  or  re-execution.  Only,, 
do  not  leave  the  settlement  of  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  until  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tract  ;  it  is  best  to  state,  in  writing,  the- 
demand  for  re-execution  or  a  certain  deduc¬ 
tion,  at  the  time  of  complaint  respecting, 
inferiority  of  the  work.  This  course  will  save- 
much  bitter  wrangling  afterwards. 

It  may  happen  that  the  builder  will  refuse 
to  proceed  with  the  work  rather  than  replace 
the  inferior  material  or  submit  to  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  proposed  deduction.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  client  will  sustain 
his  architect’s  position  in  such  a  case,  and  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  the  builder 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  in 
placing  the  work  in  other  hands. 

There  are  architects,  however,  who  worry 
contractors  unnecessarily  by  their  ill-advised 
clinging  to  minor  details  of  construction.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  detailed  drawings  of  a 
piece  of  joinery  a  certain  method  of  framing 
and  jointing  has  been  shown,  but  the  builder 
desirous  of  saving  labour  and  material,  at¬ 
tains  the  same  result  in  a  different  manner. 
By  all  means,  let  the  builder  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  superior  practical  knowledge  ;  he  has 
taught  the  architect  a  lesson  which  it  will  be 
unwise  of  him  to  despise.  It  bespeaks  a  little 
mind  if  an  architect  be  ashamed  to  alter  a 
specification  even  though  he  learn,  before  the 
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work  is  done,  that  a  better  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  adopted  without  increase  of 
cost. 

The  general  conditions  of  a  specification 
frequently  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
“  no  deviations  from  the  drawings  and  speci¬ 
fications  shall  be  made  without  the  written 
authority  of  the  architect,”  but  we  wonder 
how  often  an  architect  takes  the  trouble  to 
carry  out  his  own  rule  of  writing  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Better  far  to  omit  the  clause  alto¬ 
gether  than  to  stultify  oneself  by  not  adhering 
to  it,  for  how  can  an  architect  expect  a  con¬ 
tractor  to  be  bound  by  a  specification  part  of 
which  he  himself  sets  at  nought  ?  But,  best 
of  all,  to  insert  the  clause  and  act  up  to  it.  It 
is  really  not  a  difficult  matter,  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  obvious.  We  are  acquainted 
with  an  architect  who  for  this  purpose  carries 
what  is  known  as  a  “  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Order-book,”  in  which,  by  means  of  a  black 
sheet  and  an  agate  style,  two  copies  are  ob¬ 
tained  at  one  impression.  One  of  these 
copies  is  given  to  the  contractor,  the  other  re¬ 
mains  in  the  book.  For  convenience  of  refe¬ 
rence  every  note  is  classified  under  one  of 
four  heads, — “  extras,”  “  deductions,”  “  alte¬ 
rations  ”  (which  are  partly  extras  and  partly 
deductions,  one  or  the  other  preponderating), 
and  “  instructions  ”  (the  last  comprising 
all  orders  for  re-execution  of  bad  work,  re¬ 
moval  of  inferior  material,  deviations  from 
contract  involving  no  variation  of  cost,  and 
so  forth).  This  system  keeps  the  architect  in 
mind  of  deductions  which  he  might  otherwise 
forget,  and  shows  the  contractor  for  what 
extras  he  can  justly  claim,  and  thus  vastly 
facilitates  the  preparation  of  the  builder’s 
account  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  architect  who 
spends  so  much  time  in  the  superintendence 
of  work  will  have  no  time  left  for  preparing 
designs  or  for  office-work  generally.  (There 
might  be  no  great  harm  done,  if  the  architect 
did  stick  to  his  drawing-board  rather  too 
little,  and  to  his  buildings  rather  too  much.) 
In  reply  to  this,  we  would  say  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  may,  and  ought  to,  employ  his  pupils 
partly  in  this  work  of  superintendence,  take 
them  to  the  building,  point  out  those  things 
to  which  particular  attention  must  be  paid, 
and  let  them  inspect  the  works  two  or  three 
times  between  his  own  visits.  The  pupils 
would  thus  obtain  much  valuable  practical 
knowledge,  and  would  be  some  check, — how¬ 
ever  slight, — upon  tke  actions  of  a  dishonest 
builder.  There  are  many  youths  at  the  end 
of  their  pupilage,  and  many  assistants  of 
several  years’  standing,  who  seem  never  to 
have  seen  work  in  progress  ;  we  cannot  think 
that  the  architects,  who  received  premiums 
from  such,  did  their  duty  in  return. 

The  architect’s  path  is  narrow  and  difficult, 
— a  little  slip  and  he  may  be  ruined.  An  error 
in  calculation,  a  manufacturer’s  mistake,  a 
contractor’s  carelessness  may  lead  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  building,  and  to  a  consequent  loss 
of  practice.  But  there  is  another  thing  which 
tells  even  more  severely  against  a  man,  and 
that  is  the  acceptance  of  illicit  commissions,  or 
what  in  plain  English  should  be  called  “bribes.” 
Modern  trade  is  honeycombed  with  this 
system  of  dishonesty,  and  builders’  merchants 
have  learnt  the  trick.  The  young  architect 
is  very  likely  to  be  tempted  by  a  dishonest 
contractor;  reject  the  bribe  at  once,  —  the 
larger  the  bribe  the  greater  the  loathing, — _ 
and  avoid  that  builder  in  future,  for  he  has 
forfeited  his  birthright  of  being  considered  an 
honest  man.  This  journal  has  so  frequently 
inveighed  against  all  illicit  commissions  that 
it  seems  a  wearisome  reiteration  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  on  the  subject,  but  as  the 
temptation  is  usually  offered  to  the  architect 
during  the  erection  of  a  building,  we  venture 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  dangers  of  superin¬ 
tendence.  The  architect  must  absolutely 
refuse  to  accept  all  secret  commissions  from 
firms  whose  goods  he  has  specified  or 
ordered.  The  commission  really  comes  out 
of  the  client’s  pocket  without  his  know¬ 
ledge, — is,  in  fact,  filched  from  him,  and  the 
architect  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  he 
has  to  the  goods  themselves.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  architects,  to  whom  bribes  have  ' 


been  offered  by  manufacturers  or  merchants, 
would  absolutely  refuse  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  such  firms, — boycott  them  until 
they  saw  the  folly  as  well  as  the  dishonesty 
of  the  system.  Let  each  individual  architect, 
as  he  values  his  own  good  name,  and  as  he 
loves  his  work  and  lias  the  honour  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  heart,  do  his  utmost  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  corruption. 

In  conclusion  :  the  architect  will  do  well  in 
trying  to  put  work  into  the  hands  of  con¬ 
tractors  of  proved  honesty,  so  that  in  their 
case  the  truth  may  be  shown  of  that  trite 
proverb, — “  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 


NOTES. 


T  is  with  great  regret  that  we  hear 
from  Milan  of  the  untimely  death 
of  Signor  Brentano,  the  young 
architect  who  gained  such  a 
brilliant  success  almost  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  in  winning  the  competition  for 
the  Milan  facade  ;  and  who,  as  was  remarked 
in  an  article  in  our  columns,  had  begun  his 
professional  career  where  many  would  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  leave  off.  He  died  at 
Brussels  a  few  days  since  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  A  more  melancholy  instance 
of  the  cutting  short  of  a  career  of  brilliant 
promise  has  seldom  occurred. 

AT  Florence  repairs  are  being  executed 
with  great  activity,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  in  the  celebrated  Church  of 
Santa  Trinity,  built  by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1250, 
and  famous  in  the  history  of  art  for  its 
frescoes,  painted  by  Ghirlandaio,  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  Albertinelli,  &c.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  rage  for  modernising  everything 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  its  artistic  value 
when  Buontalenti  repaired  the  church  and 
reduced  it  to  about  its  present  state.  The 
works  which  have  already  been  completed  are 
the  following :  1.  Two  marble  altars  have 
have  been  placed  in  the  Spini  and  Ardinghelli 
chapels.  2.  The  architectural  and  pictorial 
ornaments  of  the  Strozzi  chapel  have  been 
repaired.  3.  A  new  decoration  in  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been 
painted  in  the  Spini  chapel.  4.  Decorative 
paintings  have  been  restored  in  the  tran¬ 
sept  of  the  lateral  nave  to  the  right. 
Excavations  have  been  made  in  the  central 
nave,  and  the  crypt,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  has  been  discovered.  The  discovery 
took  place  while  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  state, 
was  being  repaired  and  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  ancient  church,  such  as  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  crypt 
is  built  of  pietra  forte ,  and  has  -  three 
semicircular  apses.  When  discovered,  it 
was  found  to  have  undergone  considerable 
damage,  especially  when  the  church  was  re¬ 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century, -vas  we  have 
already  said,  and  when  graves  were  dug  in  it 
in  a  less  remote  period.  The  pavement  of 
this  crypt  or  tribune  has  also  been  partially 
discovered ;  it  is  composed  of  a  reddish 
cement,  and  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
was  a  portion  of  mosaic  of  small  pieces  of 
white  marble,  evidently  the  work  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  Round  the  mosaic 
is  an  ornament  of  white  foliage  on  a  black 
ground.  Within  the  border  which  this  orna¬ 
ment  forms,  -are  two  symbolical  figures  of 
dragons  looking  towards  each  other.  The 
discovery  is  particularly  interesting,  as  no 
other  specimens  of  mosaic  had  as  yet  been 
found  in  Florence.  These  fragments,  as  well 
as  some  remains  of  a  very  ancient  construc¬ 
tion  in  pietra  forte ,  belonged,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  church  which,  according  to  the  historian 
Villani,  stood  in  this  spot  under  the  name  of 
Santa  Trinity  since  the  year  a.d.  801.  The 
excavations  were  continued,  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  crypt,  of  the  ancient 
doorway  and  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
it ;  of  this,  four  steps  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Between  the  ancient  pavement  and 
the  modern  one,  which  has  been  removed, 
a  large  marble  slab  has  been  found,  on 
which  a  recumbent  figure,  much  worn  out,  is 
sculptured ;  we  learn  by  an  inscription  that 


this  was  the  tomb  of  Roggero  Buondelmonti, 
General,  of  the  Order  of  Yallambrosa,  who 
died  in  1319.  Other  researches  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  remains  of  the  original  fresco 
ornaments  on  the  wall  of  the  nave,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  modem  plaster.  The 
beautiful  marble  door  belonging  to  the  Chapel 
of  B.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti  has  likewise  been 
found,  and  behind  the  modem  facade  of 
Buontalenti,  the  ancient  one  in  Gothic  style, 
of  Nicola  Pisano,  has  been  discovered ;  it  has 
alternate  stripes  of  white  and  verde  di  Prato 
marble,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  many 
churches  of  Pisa,  Pistoia,  and  other  towns  of 
Upper  Tuscany. 

THE  Imperial  German  Archieological  In¬ 
stitute  has  just  issued  its  second  “  Erganz- 
ungsheft.”  It  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  recent  excavations  at  ^Egie, 
the  interest  of  which  has  proved  to  be  mainly 
architectural,  and  to  be  of  special  importance 
as  throwing  light  on  the  more  prolific  “finds’’ 
at  the  analogous  hill  city  of  Pergamos.  The 
contents  of  this  volume  are  so  strictly  tech¬ 
nical  that  they  can  only  be  profitably  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  very  abundant 
illustrations.  The  ground-plan  given  shows 
that  ./Eg®, — the  modern  N  emrud-Kalessi — 
has  yielded  up  three  temples,  a  theatre, 
a  stadium,  various  extensive  porticoes,  a 
market-hall  of  which  there  are  substantial 
remains  above  ground,  and  city  walls  in  an 
unusually  good  state  of  preservation.  All 
these  are  discussed  in  minute  detail  by  Dr. 
Richard  Bohn,  and  there  are  supplementary 
chapters  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  the 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions  found  by  Dr. 
Shuchardt.  "We  may  comment  in  passing  on 
the  wisdom  shown  by  the  Institute  in 
allowing  these  supplementary  volumes  to  be 
bought  separately.  Subscribers  to  the  other 
organs  of  the  Institute  need  not  take  them, 
and  the  general  public  can.  They  relieve  the 
text  of  the  “Jahrbuch,”  and  are  each  of  them 
addressed  to  a  separate  section  of  archieo- 
logical  specialists.  We  are  promised  shortly 
an  “  Ergiinzungsheft  ”  that  will  be  most 
eagerly  looked  for,  —  a  treatise  by  Dr. 
Durpfeld  and  Dr.  Emil  Reisch  on  early  Greek 
theatres  recently  excavated,  and  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  disposition  of  the  Greek 
stage. 

THE  last  number  of  the  “  Jahrbuch  ”  (1889, 
III.)  presents  a  new  feature,  which  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  archeologists.  It 
has  always  been  the  custom  to  publish  in  this 
journal  a  list  of  the  “  recent  acquisitions  ” 
of  the  Berlin  and  British  Museums.  The 
directors  have  wisely  decided  to  publish 
henceforth  a  similar  list  for  all  the  smaller 
museums.  Such  a  publication  is,  if  possible, 
almost  more  necessary  for  small  than  large 
museums,  because  such  are  more  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  The  present  number  begins 
with  Dresden,  and  here,  as  in  some 
other  cases,  it  has  been  decided  to 
let  the  summary  extend  back  over  several 
years.  The  “  Jahrbuch  ”  has  also  ever  since 
its  reorganisation  led  the  way  in  the  matter 
of  giving  immediate  woodcuts  of  important 
acquisitions.  This  plan  can  scarcely  be  too 
highly  commended.  It  nowise  supersedes  the 
detailed  and  adequate  ultimate  publication, 
but  its  effect  is  to  put  that  publication  into 
right  hands,  and  in  reality  to  hasten  it.  Often 
an  important  monument  remains  unpublished 
because  the  local  director, — who  alone  knows 
of  it,— does  not  happen  to  be  a  specialist  in 
the  particular  line  it  illustrates,  and  does  not 
feel  equal  to  expounding  it.  Now,  the  right 
man  is  sure  to  know  of  each  newly-acquired 
monument,  and  equally  sure  to  ask  and  obtain 
permission  to  publish  and  elucidate  it. 


TN  the  January  number  of  Murray's  Magazine 
is  an  exceedingly  temperate  letter  from 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield — wonderfully  temperate 
considering  the  provocation  he  has  had — in 
reference  to  the  preposterous  article  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe  to  which  the  editorial  wisdom  of 
that  magazine  recently  gave  currency.  Ilis 
best  sentence  is  his  definition  of  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe’s  “  principles  of  restoration  ”  as 
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amounting  to  this — “  Whatever  I  think  right 
is  right,  and  the  opinions  of  all  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  are  not  worth  consideration.” 
As  Sir  Arthur  observes,  “  principles  such  as 
these  possess  the  undoubted  merit  of  extreme 
simplicity  and  of  easy  application  to  every 
possible  subject  under  all  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  but  they  have  the  serious  defect 
•of  making  discussion  impossible.”  We 
•doubt  however  the  advisability  of  answer¬ 
ing  Lord  Grimthorpe,  whose  lucubrations 
are  better  regarded  as  those  of  a  person 
not  perfectly  sane.  If  any  one  could  take 
away  the  faculty  with  which  he  was 
foolishly  entrusted  by  an  ignorant  Chan- 
■cellor,  well  and  good :  but  that  is  the  only 
thing  it  would  be  any  use  doing.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  wise  to  stick  to  the  theory 
that  the  old  nave  roof  and  flat  ceiling  might 
have  been  preserved.  It  might  possibly  have 
been  done  with  a  great  deal  of  piecing  and 
patching,  but  neither  roof  timbers  nor  ceiling 
were  in  a  condition  to  make  it  worth  while  : 
we  speak  from  detailed  inspection  at  the 
time.  The  ceiling,  besides,  though  it  looked 
well  enough  from  below,  had  no  artistic  value ; 
it  only  required  a  pair  of  compasses  to  design 
it.  Architects  weaken  their  own  position  by 
adhering  to  an  untenable  position  of  this 
kind.  The  injuries  Lord  Grimthorpe  has 
done  to  St.  Albans  do  not  consist  nearly 
■so  much  in  what  he  has  taken  away  as  in 
what  he  has  put  in  its  place. 


fTUIERE  seems  to  be  a  happy  inclination  at 
-JL  present  among  very  wealthy  people  to 
give  large  sums  for  works  of  public  beneficence 
or  utility ;  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  other 
day  published  a  list  of  suggested  good  works 
that  might  be  accomplished,  in  case  any  more 
millionaires  are  thinking  of  becoming  public 
benefactors.  We  will  suggest  one  more  for 
London,  a  benefit  perhaps  more  for  the  rich 
than  the  poor,  but  one  which  commercial 
-enterprise  has  not  been  equal  to.  There 
was  a  scheme  on  foot  some  years  ago, 
of  which  we  heard  indirectly,  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  sea-water  swimming- 
bath  for  London,  of  far  larger  size  than  any 
of  the  existing  swimming-baths  (300  ft.  by 
100  ft.  was  spoken  of) ;  the  water  to  be 
pumped  through  a  main  laid  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  coast  whence  pure  and  uncon¬ 
taminated  sea-water  could  be  drawn.  The 
scheme  had  been  so  far  seriously  considered 
that  an  architect  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
site  and  plans ;  but  capital  could  not  be 
found  for  it,  apparently,  as  a  commercial 
speculation.  Now  if  aay  very  rich  Lon¬ 
doner  is  inclined  to  immortalise  himself 
by  a  great  public  benefit  at  his  own 
cost,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  work 
which  would  be  an  immense  boon  to 
many  Londoners.  The  existing  comparatively 
small  fresh  (?)  water  swimming  -  baths  in 
London  are,  in  the  summer,  inconveniently 
crowded  at  the  only  time  when  most  people 
can  use  them,  viz.,  in  the  morning  before  the 
work  of  the  day  begins ;  and  at  the  best  these 
tepid  fresh-water  baths,  in  which  so  many 
persons  plunge  during  the  day,  never  have 
the  healthy  and  bracing  effect  which 
could  be  obtained  from  a  sea  -  water 
bath  of  ten  times  the  area,  with 
sufficiently  continuous  supply  to  keep  it 
fresh.  We  make  the  suggestion  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  considered  by  some 
modern  Crossus  who  can  afford  either' to  give 
or  to  risk  the  money.  It  might,  in  the  latter 
case,  bring  an  adequate  return.  The  waste 
water  might  be  utilised  for  street  watering ; 
an  important  saving  in  the  ordinary  water 
supply. 


IT  is  edifying  to  read  the  opinions  of  recent 
correspondents  of  the  Times  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  London  street  paving.  One  wiseacre 
actually  writes  to  recommend  that  we  should 
return  to  granite  cubes  (unquestionably  an 
admirable  form  of  pavement  for  endurance 
and  for  draught),  forgetting  that  the  very 
essence  of  the  whole  difficulty  about  London 
pavement  lies  in  the  provision  of  a  pavement 
which  shall  be  at  once  durable  and  noiseless, 
and  that  wood  and  asphalte  were  tried  because 


the  noise  of  the  constantly-increasing  London 
traffic  on  stone  paving,  and  even  on  macadam, 
was  becoming  an  irritation  and  a  nuisance 
that  could  be  endured  no  longer.  There  are 
streets  of  dwelling-houses  in  London,  for 
some  years  laid  with  wood  or  asphalte,  which 
would  be  emptied  of  their  tenants  in  six 
months  if,  with  the  present  traffic,  granite 
paving  were  replaced  :  people’s  nerves  could 
never  stand  it.  One  man  writes  to  say  that 
asphalte  is  the  most  injurious  pavement  for 
horses  that  ever  was ;  another  that  his 
carriage  horses  fell  over  on  it  and  were  not 
hurt,  and  therefore  he  thinks  asphalte  is  “  not 
a  bad  pavement  for  horses  to  fall  on.”  We 
opine  that,  to  a  horse  falling,  asphalte  is  not 
quite  so  hard  and  cruel  a  surface  as  it 
looks,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  give  in  it :  but  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  more  horses  fall  on  asphalte 
than  on  any  other  form  of  pavement, 
and  that  it  is  the  worst  of  pavements  for  a 
horse  to  get  up  from,  owing  to  the  want  of 
foot-hold.  But  we  are  entirely  against  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  in 
Thursday’s  Times ,  to  adopt  wood  pavement. 
We  quite  concur  in  his  remark  that  much 
wood  pavement  has  been  unsatisfactorily 
bedded,  and  that  hollows  and  sinkings  in 
wood  pavement  are  really  the  result  of  bad 
foundations,  not  of  the  defect  of  wood  as  a 
paving  material.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  for  a  city  like  London  wood  pave¬ 
ment  is  essentially  insanitary,  and  neither  Sir 
R.  Rawlinson  nor  any  lesser  letter-writers  will 
persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  It  is  desirable  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  in  London 
of  porous  materials  which  hold  dirt  and 
“  germs,”  and  no  one  can  possibly  doubt 
that  wood  is  one  of  these.  The  general 
acceptance  of  wood  for  street  pavements 
would  mean  that  London  would  be  less  clean 
and  less  healthy  than  with  most  other  pave¬ 
ments.  The  suggestion  of  “J.  P.”  in  the 
Times,  that  asphalte  might  be  covered  with 
a  thin  sprinkling  of  dry  sand,  is  practical  as 
far  as  the  result  to  be  obtained  is  concerned, 
but  the  process  of  keeping  up  the  sand  coating 
over  an  area  of  many  miles  of  streets  would 
be  a  more  serious  matter  than  he  has  realised. 
Possibly' the  solution  of  the  difficulty  might 
be  found  in  a  new  method  of  permanently 
finishing  the  surface  of  the  asphalte  so  as  to 
leave  a  sufficiently  roughened  surface  for 
better  foothold. 


THE  six  candidates  for  the  second  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Sheffield  Municipal  Build¬ 
ings  have  been  selected,  but  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  names  should  be  officially  published. 
From  a  Sheffield  paper  we  learn  that  a  well- 
known  Sheffield  firm  are  the  authors  of  one 
of  the  selected  designs ;  a  communication 
made  to  the  press,  we  presume,  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  themselves.  As  the  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Sheffield  informs  us,  in  a  courteous  note, 
that  it  is  preferred  that  the  names  should  not 
be  published,  we  have  no  wish  to  encourage 
competitors  to  traverse  the  wishes  of  the 
Sheffield  authorities,  who  have  shown 
that  they  understand  their  business  very 
well  and  are  carrying  on  the  matter 
with  every  wish  to  act  fairly  towards  all 
concerned.  We  are  informed  that  there 
is  an  intention  to  exhibit  the  non-successful 
sketch  designs,  provided  a  majority  of  their 
authors  give  consent.  One  of  the  competing 
architects  writes  to  us  to  suggest  that  this  is 
not  the  right  time  to  do  this  ;  that  it  should 
not  be  done  till  the  final  selection  is  made, 
when  the  unsuccessful  sketches  should  be 
exhibited  along  with  the  successful  ones,  for 
better  purposes  of  public  criticism  and  com¬ 
parison.  He  adds  that  this  would  in  another 
sense  be  more  fair  to  the  unsuccessful  men, 
as  in  spite  of  their  non-success  many  of  their 
plans  may  contain  valuable  suggestions 
which  would  be  thus  thrown  open  to  be 
studied  and  possibly  assimilated  by  “  the 
six,”  or  some  one  of  them.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  both  these  arguments,  in  which  we 
are  inclined  to  concur.  We  may  add  that 
there  is  much  more  interest  in  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition  when  the  successful  designs  are  in¬ 
cluded.  We  remember  the  exhibition  of  the 


unsuccessful  sketch-designs  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  Town  Hall,  when  there  was  the  same 
feeling  expressed  by  many — that  there  was 
very  little  point  in  it  when  it  was  impossible 
to  compare  them  with  the  selected  designs. 

THE  promoters  of  a  small  competition  for 
local  public  offices  at  South  Stockton, 
not  to  cost  more  than  2,500/.,  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  liberal  in  premiums,  offering 
three  of  50/.,  25/.,  and  15/. ;  but  what  they 
give  with  one  hand  they  seem  to  wish  to  take 
away  with  the  other  :  they  provide  that  “  the 
three  sets  of  selected  plans,  specifications, 
working  drawings,  and  schedules  of  quantities, 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Board,  who 
may  employ  their  own  Surveyor  or  any  other 
person  to  superintend  the  erection  either  with 
or  without  any  alteration  therein.  The 
Board,  however,  desire  to  know  from  com¬ 
peting  Architects  what  remuneration  they 
will  require  if  employed  to  carry  out  their 
own  plans  and  give  all  needful  general  super¬ 
intendence,  and  a  letter  giving  such  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  sent  with  the  plans.”  This 
latter  clause,  which  amounts  to  a  proposition 
to  give  the  commission,  if  at  all,  to  the  man 
who  will  do  it  cheapest,  is  a  most  improper 
one  to  offer  to  the  members  of  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fession,  and  no  architect  of  good  position 
would  have  any  anything  to  say  to  it.  The 
demand  for  specifications  amd  working  draw¬ 
ings  with  a  set  of  competition  drawings  is  so 
absurd  that  it  may  be  charitably  supposed  it 
is  dictated  by  ignorance. 

AN  article  on  “Iloom  and  Enkhuizen,” 
written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Reginald 
T.  Blomfield,  appears  in  the  January  number 
of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine.  Coming 
as  it  does  so  soon  after  Mr.  Blomfield’s  utter¬ 
ance  before  the  Architectural  Association  the 
paper  is  especially  interesting  ;  it  shows  how 
well  he  can  practise  what  he  preaches.  His 
drawings,  eight  in  number,  are  indeed  quite 
different  from  the  “  wiry,  mechanical  pieces  of 
work,  ’  which  he  says  are  conjured  up  in  a 
painters  mind  by  the  words  “an  architect’s 
drawing”;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the 
effective  sketch  of  “  The  Harbour  Gate, 
Hoorn,”  is  improved  by  the  scrawls  which 
do  duty  for  a  sky.  The  “Water  Gate, 
Enkhuizen,”  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work, 
and  the  detail  of  the  doorway  to  the 
Burghers’  Orphanage  at  the  same  place  is 
crisply  shown.  The  article  is  picturesquely 
written,  but  will,  we  think,  be  of  more 
interest  to  architects  than  to  that  almost, 
but  not  quite,  omnivorous  creature,  the 
general  reader.  Two  short  passages  are 
worth  quoting  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
carefully  Mr.  Blomfield  has  studied  the 
buildings  of  which  he  writes:— “The  two 
lower  niches  have  cannon-mouths  carved  in 
stone  and  painted  black,  which  the  guide¬ 
books  describe  as  real  guns,”  and  again,  “  In 
the  top  stage  of  the  gable  are  carved  two 
figures  of  armed  men,  supporting  the  English 
arms.  M.  Havard  gives  a  tradition  that  this 
shield  was  captured  from  an  English  ship 
in  the  days  of  the  redoubtable  Van 
Trornp,  and  set  up  as  a  trophy.  He 
describes  it  as  the  original  shield  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  effigies  of  the  negroes  who 
took  it.  One  would  more  easily  credit  this 
tradition  if  it  were  less  circumstantial,  for 
the  shield  is  not  of  wood  but  of  stone,  and  the 
figures  that  support  it  are  not  negroes  at  all.” 

rnHE  January  number  of  The  Portfolio  is 
-L  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  periodical  by  the  editor,  whose  writing, 
whether  on  himself  or  on  other  subjects,  is 
always  interesting.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  “  The  British  Seas,”  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  sea  and  shipping,  promises  well,  and 
the  name  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell  to  the  literary 
portion  of  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject 
will  be  treated  with  knowledge.  An  article 
on  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and  his  works  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  reproduction  of  his  energetic 
design  of  the  “  Chariots  of  the  Hours.” 

A  N  appeal  is  made  for  contributions  to  a 
fund  wherewith  to  meet  the  cost  of 
repairing  and  enlarging  the  parish  church, 
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St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Woolwich.  The  church 
■was  rebuilt  in  1728-38  ;  it  has  a  plain  exterior, 
whilst  the  interior  is  after  the  Classic  style 
then  prevalent.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  larger 
chancel,  together  with  side  chapel  and  organ 
chamber;  to  construct  a  more  commodious 
vestry;  to  reglaze  the  windows ;  to  restore 
the  stone  coping,  which  is  pronounced  to  be  in 
a  damaged  state ;  and  to  fence  in  and  level 
the  churchyard.  The  western  tower,  outer 
walls,  and  roof  were  repaired  a  few  years 
since,  and  are  in  good  condition. 


THE  large  pasteboard  almanac  for  this 
year  issued  by  the  Stationers’  Company 
bears  a  picture  of  the  Tower  of  London,  as 
seen  from  the  Thames,  looking  towards  the 
north-east,  and  embracing  the  river  frontage 
from  the  Middle  to  the  Develin  (Galigkmae 
or  Iron  Gate)  Towers.  This  drawing,  made 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Louis  Godfrey,  deli¬ 
neates  the  Tower  as  it  appears  after  the 
demolition  and  more  or  less  supposititious 
restoration  which  has  been  effected,  within 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  by  the  Office  of 
Works.  The  cupolas  on  the  four  angle-turrets 
of  the  White  Tower  are  drawn  to  a  rather 
too  lofty  and  pointed  form.  The  outline  of 
what  we  take  for  the  By  ward  Tower— and 
it  can  hardly  be  any  else— is  indistinct; 
whilst  the  Garden  (or  Bloody)  Tower  shows 
battlements,  which  that  tower  has  not. 
The  large  block,  containing  the  guard-room, 
with  the  soldiers’  school  and  reading-rooms, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of  position.  This 
ugly  building  has  replaced  the  gabled  “  Seven 
Houses  of  Office,”  of  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  that 
stood  between  the  Garden  Tower  and  the 
Coldharbour,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  model 
of  the  fortress  (1841),  which  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Armoury  as  recently  rearranged 
within  the  central  keep. 


SOME  correspondence  has  been  printed  in 
the  Times  a  propos  of  modern  and  ancient 
mummies,  and  the  supposed  head  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  pre¬ 
served  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Minories.  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden  sees  a  likeness  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  relic  to  two  portraits  of  the 
Duke  in  the  Tudor  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  J. 
Standish  Haly  is  satisfied  that  the  more 
popular  belief  as  to  the  head  being  the  Duke’s 
is  authentic.  Some  say  it  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  In  our  columns  of 
Jan.  9,  1886,  we  referred  to  a  highly-probable 
theory  of  its  being  the  head  of  Edmund  de  la 
Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  executed  in  1513.  Mr. 
Standish  Italy  insists  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  executed  in  1554, 
resided  at  the  Minories,  that  establish¬ 
ment  having  been  granted  to  him  on  its 
suppression  as  a  religious  house.”  But  the 
Minories  did  not  belong  to  him  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death.  He  lived  there  in  part 
of  Edward  VI.’s  reign ;  but  made  it  over  in 
1552  to  his  two  brothers,  Lords  John  and 
Thomas,  with  one  Medley,  and  went  to 
Sheen,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
share  in  Wyatt’s  uprising.  On  the  other 
hand,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  whose  family  had 
once  owned  the  manor  of  the  Rose,  St. 
Laurence  Poultney,  was  buried  in  the 
Minories,  whilst  it  was  still  a  convent,  as 
were  also  his  daughter,  a  nun  there,  and  his 
wife.  Curiously  enough,  the  Rose  manor 
was  given,  after  the  Earl’s  attainder  in  1513, 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  hi3  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  Shakespeare 
reminds  us : — 

"Not  long  before  your  highness  sped  to  France, 
The  Duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney.” 

— “  King  Henry  VIII.,”  i.  2. 


IN  his  little  book  upon  the  Barbers’  Hall*, 
and  that  Company’s  treasures,  Mr. 
Shoppee,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  picture  by  Holbein,  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Tudor  Exhibition. 

•Description  of  'the  Pictures  and  other  Objects  of 
Interest  in  the  Hall  and  Court  Room  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Barbers.  ...  by  Charles  John  Shoppee, 
some  time  the  Company's  architect  and  surveyor.  .  .  . 
1883.} 
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The  painting  executed  reputedly  upon  canvas, 
but  really  on  oaken  panel,  shows  Henry  VIII., 
seated  in  state,  delivering  to  Thomas  Vicary, 
Master  and  “  King’s  Surgeon,”  a  new  charter 
(1541)  to  the  then  freshly-united  companies 
of  Barbers  and  Chirurgeons.  The  figures 
comprise  Sir  John  Ayliffe,  Master  in  1539 ; 
Nicholas  Symson  and  Edward  Harman, 
“  King's  Barbers ;”  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Butts,  and  Dr.  John  Chamber,  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Stephen,  in 
Westminster.  To  the  extreme  right  stands 
J.  Alsop,  physician  to  the  King.  This 
picture  was  lent  to  James  I.  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  order  that  likenesses  of  Henry 
VIII.  might  be  copied  therefrom.  We 
may  add  that  the  Company’s  records 
demonstrate  that  instead  of  having  suffered 
damage  in  the  Great  Fire,  as  is  asserted  by 
Pepys,  who  was  minded  to  offer  200/.  for  it 
(see  his  diary,  28  August,  1668)  the  painting 
had  been  carefully  removed  into  a  house  in 
Moorfields,  and  so  was  saved.  The  day 
before  his  visit  with  Pierce  (a  surgeon)  to  the 
Barbers’,  Pepys  had  passed  from  Whitehall 
to  the  Matted  Gallery,  then  under  repair, 
and  writes — “  And  pity  to  see  Holben’s  work 
in  the  ceiling  blotted  on,  and  only  whited 
over  !  ”  Walpole  avers  that  the  picture  had 
been  retouched,  but  its  owners  say  it  has 
undergone  no  other  change  than  by  a  careful 
cleansing  in  1719,  and  again,  in  1878,  by  Mr. 
George  Bedford  who,  teste  Mr.  Shoppee, 
discovered  it  was  painted  upon  on  a  gilt 
ground. 

rpiIE  Antiquary  commences  a  “  new  series” 
-A-  with  the  present  year.  Among  the  articles 
is  one  on  a  supposed  Saxon  altar-slab  at  St. 
Benet’s,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  G.F.  Browne, 
who  has  made  ancient  altar-slabs  and  tomb- 
slabs  a  special  study.  Among  other  points  the 
author  makes  the  suggestion  whether  the 
ancient  practice  of  cutting  five  crosses  on 
altar-slabs  was  done  as  symbolical  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ.  We  should  think  this 
extremely  probable.  “  The  Church  Plate  of 
the  County  of  Dorset,”  hy  Mr.  F.  E.  Nightin- 
ale,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  signed  C.  R. 
fanning,  including  some  well-executed  illus¬ 
trations,  one  of  which  shows  a  curious  and 
very  unusual  cup  from  Wraxall. 


PROFESSOR  MIDDLETON  proposes 
during  next  Easter  vacation,  from  about 
March  22na  to  April  22nd,  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Athens  and  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  joint  class  of  students  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  on  the  buildings  and  topography. 
He  will  be  glad  to  admit  also  to  these  lectures 
any  architectural  students  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Institute  of  Architects,  or  the 
Architectural  Association.  Professor  Middle¬ 
ton’s  book  on  Rome  has  proved  that  he  has  a 
quite  exceptional  faculty  of  reading  and  ex¬ 
pounding  the  data  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
those  students  who  are  able  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  while  to  do  so. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Royal  Academy. — Professor 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  is  announced  to  give  the 
following  lectures  to  the  Academy  students  : — 
Monday,  Jan.  27  :  “  Roman  Architecture, — Pre¬ 
liminary.”  Thursday,  Jan.  30 :  “  The  Lauren- 
tine  Villa  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Monday, 
Feb.  3,  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  Monday,  Feb,  10,  and 
Thursday,  Feb.  13:  four  lectures  on  “The 
Private  Houses  and  Palaces  of  the  Romans.” 
The  lectures  on  Sculpture  will  be  as  follows  : — 
By  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  : 
three  lectures  (Monday,  Feb.  17,  Thursday, 
Feb.  20,  Monday,  Feb.  24)  on  “Sculpture  in 
Greek  Temples.”  By  Professor  J.  H.  Middle- 
ton  :  three  lectures  (Friday,  Feb.  28,  Monday, 
Mar.  3,  Friday,  Mar.  7)  on  “  Florentine  Sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
turies.” 

The  North-Sea-Baltic  Canal. — It  has  now 
been  decided  that  there  are  to  be  two  gates 
only  on  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal,  viz.,  at  each 
end.  This  will  enable  vessels  to  pass  through 
the  canal  at  any  tide  in  eight  hours. 
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SPIRES,  TOWERS,  AND  DOMES.* 

The  title  of  this  paper,  “  Spires,  Towers,  and 
Domes,”  is  a  comprehensive  one,  conjuring  up 
to  the  imaginative  mind  a  boundless  vista  of 
graceful  towering  monuments  of  architectural 
skill.  Who  has  not  felt  the  powerful  appeal 
made  to  the  senses  as  the  view  of  a  great  city 
unfolds  itself  for  the  first  time  to  the  gaze  of 
the  traveller,  with  its  well-proportioned  monu¬ 
ments  reaching  into  the  heavens,  viewed  on  a 
brilliant  morning,  or,  may  be,  standing  out 
against  the  rich  red  hues  of  an  evening  sky, 
domes,  towers,  and  spires  one  and  all  testifying 
to  the  artistic  feelings  and  restless  industry  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  ? 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  onerous, 
difficult,  and  responsible  part  than  the  one 
architects  of  past  ages  have  taken  in  the 
building  up  of  the  magnificence  of  many 
European  cities.  On  their  thought,  on  their 
work,  without  doubt  the  picturesqueness,  the 
popularity,  the  importance,  and  even  the 
prosperity  of  many  a  European  capital  has 
rested,  and  in  no  more  prominent  direction  has 
architectural  skill  contributed  to  such  success 
than  in  the  design  and  disposition  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  Gothic  spire,  of  the  stately  campanile,  and 
of  the  voluptuous  symmetry  of  the  classic 
dome. 

Every  one  here  has  surely  felt  the  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  effects  of  a  grand  interior,  and  yet  a  flow  cf 
sentiment  is  easily  checked,  the  fire  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  easily  quenched,  by  a  commonplace 
thought,  by  a  mundane  fact.  Nothing  destroys 
the  poetry  of  an  impression  so  completely  as  the 
consciousness  of  a  material  defect  associated 
with  the  object  of  our  admiration.  It  is  in 
this  regard  that  we  can  realise  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  by,  and  the  onerous 
responsibilities  that  rested  on,  the  designers  of 
past  ages.  Their  works  not  only  have  had  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  were  built,  but  they  are  now  subjected  to 
the  artistic  criticism  and  the  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  nineteenth-century  enlightenment. 

It,  then,  must  ever  be  the  greatest  care  of 
designers  that  there  shall  be  in  the  creations  of 
their  craft  nothing  that  shall  suggest  insta¬ 
bility,  nothing  to  indicate  decrepitude,  nothing 
that  shall  point  to  a  finite  existence.  If  this 
has  been  achieved  then  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  first  heat  of  enthusiastic  admiration  being 
chilled  by  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  constructive 
anatomy  of  our  architectural  idol,  whether  it  be 
spire,  tower,  or  dome. 

Spires,  towers,  and  domes  comprise  an  im- 
portant  section  of  an  architect’s  work,  and 
form  a  subject  not  limited  by  the  dogmas  of  a 
style  nor  bound  by  the  chronological  limits  of  a 
period.  Its  vastness  presents  a  difficulty  as  to 
its  most  profitable  treatment  in  a  short  paper. 
The  historical,  the  aesthetic,  the  constructional 
and  scientific  divisions  of  the  subject  could  each 
in  themselves  furnish  ample  material  for  sepa¬ 
rate  discourse.  This  paper,  however,  will  be 
found  to  embody  a  large  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
structional  and  scientific,  clothed  with  a  slight 
historical  and  resthetic  mantle. 

From  the  earliest  recorded  times  the  great¬ 
ness  of  man's  mind  in  the  material  world  has 
sought  expression  in  lofty  erections.  In  the 
futile  endeavours  of  the  descendants  of  Noah, 
2247  b.c.,  to  outwit  the  anticipated  wrath  of  an 
awful  Deity  by  the  erection  of  Babel’s  tower, 
and  in  the  more  successful  efforts  of  mankind 
in  other  lands  and  in  later  centuries,  we  ai*e 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  that 
finds  expression  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
that  point  upwards  and  away  from  this  worldly 
world.  China,  India,  Asia  Minor,  Northern 
Egypt,  the  Moorish  lands,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  our  own  country,  have  reared 
many  and  glorious  examples  of  spire  and  tower 
design,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  turn  in 
vain  to  Greece,  the  fountain-head  of  architec¬ 
tural  refinement,  for  an  example,  and  we  find  it 
not.  The  Grecians,  a  race  gifted  beyond 
measure,  intellectual  to  a  degree,  ultra-refined, 
almost  divine  in  their  artistic  feelings,  failed  to 
rise  above  the  worldly  hoiizontality  of  architrave 
and  cornice. 

We  have  seen  the  campanile  development  of 
Italy,  with  all  its  wealth  of  detail.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  solid,  sturdy  growth  of  Gothic 
tower  architecture  in  Northern  Europe.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  beauties  and  delicacy  of 
the  French  treatment.  But,  with  all  this  know¬ 
ledge,  where  can  be  found  towers  and  spires  to 


*  A  paper  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale,  read  at  the  meeting  of , the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  3rd  iust.,  as  elgewfiAe 
mentioned. 
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■equal  in  boldness  of  conception,  grace  of  out¬ 
line,  and  beauty  of  detail,  the  Gothic, — aye,  and 
even  many  of  the  Classic  towers  and  spires  of 
this  our  own  country  7  The  sequential  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  architecture  as  exemplified  in 
tiie  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
Gothic  style  is  exceptionally  marked  by  the 
development  of  spire  and  tower  design. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  spires,  our  atten¬ 
tion,  for  strong  reasons,  must  be  confined  to 
English  forms  and  English  construction. 

The  simplest  form  of  spire  conceivable  is  the 
four-sided  pyramid  rising  from  the  square 
tower,  with  its  sides  parallel  to  those  of  the 
tower,  and  overhanging,  thus  forming  slightly 
projecting  eaves  upon  a  corbel  table.  Southwell 
Tower  is  an  example  In  the  Romanesque 
period  the  spire  has  its  first  true  conception. 
Thaon  Church,  Normandy,  with  a  masonry  pyra¬ 
midal  termination  in  height  about  1^  diameters, 
and  a  steeper  one  at  Valladolid,  with  a  height 
of  2\  diameters,  undoubtedly  embody  the  spire 
principle. 

In  the  Early  Gothic  of  this  country  spires 
obtained  a  firm  hold  on  English  church  builders, 
beginning  with  the  octagonal  pyramid  and  its 
attendant  broaches  of  masonry  springing  from 
the  angles  of  the  usually  square  tower,  and 
butting  against  the  splayed  sides  of  the  octagon. 

From  the  simple  broached  spire  we  turn  to  an 
important  change.  Instead  of  the  spire  project¬ 
ing  slightly  beyond  the  faces  of  its  tower  base, 
it  sprung  from  a  base  area  entirely  within  the 
edges  of  the  tower.  This  modification  opened 
op  a  wide  field  for  elaboration,  which  was 
taken  full  advantage  of  during  the  Decorated 
period.  Beginning  with  the  parapet  simply, 
followed  by  a  combination  of  parapet  and 
broaches ;  parapet  and  pinnacles ;  parapet, 
broach,  and  pinnacles;  parapets  and  angle 
turrets  ;  elaborated  again  by  double  pinnacles, 
and,  finally,  by  the  introduction  of  miniature 
flying  buttresses  springing  from  the  pinnacles 
or  turrets,  and  abutting  against  the  splayed 
sides  of  the  spire.  The  Mediaeval  builders  in 
this  period  produced  spires  of  complicated  de¬ 
sign  and  elaborate  detail,  contrasting  with  the 
effective  simplicity  of  the  early  broached  spire 
in  a  very  marked  manner. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
the  spire  had  reached  its  highest  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  elaboration.  Spires  were  con¬ 
structed  from  a  vertical  polygonal  drum  stand¬ 
ing  upon  a  rectangular  tower;  the  surface  of 
■the  spire  was  in  some  instances  enriched  with 
cusped  panelling.  Crockets  had  free  play  on 
'the  minor  turrets  and  pinnacles  at  the  spire 
base,  and  up  the  ribs  of  the  spires  themselves. 
•Ornaments  and  features  were  crowded  on  until 
the  zenith  of  spire  design  was  reached.  Then 
the  reaction  came,  and  square  towers  were  once 
again  generally  erected  without  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  spire.  The  decline  did  not  occur,  how¬ 
ever,  until  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  each 
of  the  different  kinds  here  scheduled  were  left 
to  tell  their  tale. 

There  are  some  unique  combinations  of  spire 
and  tower  in  the  minor  English  Mediaeval  parish 
churches,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  an 
octagonal  spire  springing  from  a  tower  of  octa¬ 
gonal  plan  from  base  to  summit ;  the  same, 
accompanied  with  angle  turrets  springing 
directly  from  the  ground,  of  which  there  are 
•examples  at  Stanwick,  Northamptonshire,  and 
-at  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  specify  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  earliest  tower  in 
Great  Britain,  and  what  were  the  exact  reasons 
that  prompted  its  erection.  Reasoning  upon 
probabilities,  we  may  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
reliable  conclusion  in  the  latter  case. 

The  tower,  rising  as  it  does  above  the  general 
height  of  the  buildings  reserved  for  the  common 
use  of  mankind,  possesses  physical  pre-eminence 
which  naturally  suggests  its  erection  in  those 
positions  and  amongst  those  buildings  which 
require  accentuation  either  to  indicate  their 
positions  from  afar,  or  to  testify  to  their  public 
■or  private  importance. 

The  tower  of  Medimval  times  in  secular 
buildings  served  for  a  look-out,  as  a  refuge,  and 
as  a  place  of  vantage  in  troublous  times.  There 
are  a  few  ecclesiastical  towers  having  some 
quaint  legends  and  curious  histories  associated 
■with  them.  Of  these  the  tower  of  Boston 
■Church,  Lincolnshire  (in  itself  a  magnificent 
example)  has  been  immortalised  by  the  writings 
of  Jean  Ingelow.  In  romantic  verse  the  poetess 
has  told  of  the  pealing  forth  of  the  bells  in  the 
■church  tower  at  a  time  of  particular  danger 
from  floods.  Many  human  beings  were  drowned 
who  were  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 


periodical  warning  rung  out  from  the  bells  of 
Boston  tower. 

There  are  numberless  reasons  given  for  the 
erection  of  towers  in  connexion  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices.  Archaeologists  assure  us  that 
the  chief  ground  for  erecting  the  tower  was  to 
procure  a  position  for  the  hanging  and  ringing 
of  bells.  Now,  it  is  asserted  that  bells  of 
large  size  were  not  cast  until  a  date  long  after 
large,  massive,  and  high  towers  had  been  in  exis¬ 
tence.  This  fact  rather  destroys  the  idea  of  bell¬ 
raising  being  the  prime  cause  for  ecclesiastical 
tower  building.  Certain  it  is  there  were  many 
causes  working  together  to  justify  the  erection 
of  towers  for  one  or  other  of  the  purposes 
enumerated.  Towers  may  form  a  valuable 
artistic  addition  to  a  fabric,  and  some  may 
serve  a  purely  utilitarian  function.  There 
is  a  further  class,  the  claim  of  which  to 
existence  it  is  difficult  to  define. 

As  a  nation’s  architecture  is  mostly  measured 
by  the  standard  of  its  ecclesiastical  work,  so 
must  we  turn  for  the  best  examples  of  tower 
design  to  English  and  foreign  minsters,  priories, 
and  cathedrals.  At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  the  positions  of  the  tower  in  regard  to 
the  body  of  a  cathedral  or  minor  edifice  con¬ 
secrated  to  Divine  worship. 

In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  the 
tower  was  frequently  detached  entirely  from 
the  main  building, — a  notable  instance  being 
Pisa.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fear  of 
the  vibration  set  up  by  bell-ringing  in  the 
tower  prompted  the  arrangement.  It  is  to  a 
more  powerful  reason,  however,  that  we  must 
look  as  the  cause  of  so  marked  a  feature  in 
church  planning.  The  builders  of  Italy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  erecting  a  tower,  never  appear  to  have 
been  satisfied  unless  they  produced  walls  10  ft. 
thick  and  upwards.  The  excessive  weight  of 
such  construction  brought  abnormal  loads  upon 
the  foundations,  producing  subsidence,  and  it  is 
to  this  fact  (not  fully  appreciated  then ,  nor  has  it 
been  properly  understood  since)  that  we  mustlook 
as  the  reason  for  the  isolation  of  the  tower.  A 
settlement  (no  uncommon  thing)  due  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  tower  would  have  entailed 
disaster  and  ruin  on  the  cathedral  if  the  tower 
had  conjoined  with  the  general  structure.  A 
diagram  on  the  walls,  with  a  little  subsequent 
explanation,  will  bear  out  this  view. 

The  position  over  the  crossing  of  a  church 
as  the  site  of  the  tower  can  scarcely  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  essential 
advantages  of  a  centralised  position,  all  the 
component  portions  of  the  church  leading  the 
eye  of  the  observer  up  to  it  when  seen  exter¬ 
nally.  In  view  of  the  modern  tendency  in 
church-planning  to  reserve  a  large  congrega¬ 
tional  area  about  the  preacher,  this  central 
tower  affords  every  facility  for  the  effective 
lighting  of  a  portion  of  the  church  usually  in 
the  dark.  Of  the  important  English  examples 
of  this  kind  that  occur  to  the  mind  are  the 
cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Winchester,  Norwich, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans. 

Although  the  central  position  for  the  tower 
possesses  many  advantages  over  any  other,  to 
the  unstable  manner  in  which  central  towers 
have  been  constructed  has  been  ascribed  their 
location  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  in  more 
modern  instances. 

We  are  assured  by  the  architectural  historians 
that  the  great  inconvenience  to  worshippers 
entailed  by  the  frequent  works  of  reparation  to 
the  central  tower  brought  about  its  removal  to 
a  position  less  contiguous  to  the  area  reserved 
for  service.  This  fact  may  or  may  not  explain 
the  adoption  of  the  western  site  as  a  very 
suitable  one  for  a  single  tower;  the  principal 
point  in  which  this  paper  is  concerned  is,  that 
the  ancient  builders  to  whom,  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  we  owe  so  much,  did  not  erect  their 
central  towers  with  a  sufficient  regard  to 
economy  of  material. 

The  western  site,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
longitudinal  central  line  of  the  nave,  is  a  very 
general  position  for  the  towers  of  the  parish 
churches  of  England.  The  extremities  of  the 
aisles  sometimes  came  right  up  to  the  front  or 
west  wall  of  the  tower,  thus  flanking  it  on  both 
sides  one  story  high,  and  in  other  cases  the 
tower  stands  clear  of  the  main  edifice,  only 
joined  thereto  on  the  east  side.  It  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  that  this  latter  is  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  single  west  tower,  if  it  is  to  receive 
its  full  significance  and  importance. 

There  are  other  less-favoured  positions  for  the 
tower  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  that  may  be 
noted.  Of  these,  the  least  objectionable  one  is 
the  transept  site,  north  or  south.  Of  the  others, 


the  position  for  a  single  tower  to  be  most  avoided 
is  that  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  west  front. 

The  otherwise  fine  tower  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliff,  Bristol,  is  to  one  side  of  the  west  front. 

In  England’s  cathedral  towers  are  exhibited 
the  respective  values  of  each  position. 
Chichester,  with  its  central  and  detached 
tower;  Ely,  with  its  central  and  west  tower; 
the  two  transept  towers  of  Exeter ;  the  three  or 
more  towers  of  Lincoln,  Durham,  Wells,  Yorkr 
Canterbury,  Peterborough,  and  Lichfield  recur 
to  the  mind  as  showing  combinations  of  towers 
that  are  peculiarly  successful  in  their  architec¬ 
tural  grandeur. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  tower  design  in 
plan,  in  arrangement,  in  roofing,  and  in  its  strict 
architectural  treatment,  cannot  be  done  justice  to 
on  this  occasion,  and  is,  therefore,  not  attempted. 

Each  country  has  some  peculiarity  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Italy  has  its  circular  and  polygonal 
plans.  Germany  has  the  characteristic  oblong 
plan  ;  the  towers,  usually  extending  over  the 
whole  west-end  of  the  church,  have  been  very 
aptly  termed  narthex  towers.  While  of  English 
towers  the  gTeat  majority  are  square,  or  very 
nearly  so,  in  plan. 

It  is  not  perhaps  just  to  bring  the  towers  of 
various  countries  into  review  order  for  critical 
comparison,  when  it  is  remembered  upon  what 
widely-differing  agents  their  designers  have 
relied  to  produce  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
whole. 

A  tower  that  relies  for  effect  upon  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  coloured  marbles  used  in 
its  erection  and  embellishment  cannot  be  criti¬ 
cised  from  exactly  the  same  standpoint  as 
the  tower  that  relies  upon  its  fenestration  for 
its  effect,  or  with  the  tower  that  appeals  to  the 
eye  by  reason  of  its  exceeding  beauty  of  outline. 
The  one,  when  viewed  as  a  distant  object  in 
the  landscape,  may  well  suggest  the  pumping- 
tower  of  a  waterworks,  and  its  beauty  will  not 
be  appreciated  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 
This  tower  must  be  viewed  from  the  area  imme¬ 
diately  around  its  base,  while  the  beauty  of  the 
other  towers  may  be  seen  miles  away. 

We  may  each  have  our  own  sympathies  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  tower  design  of  a  particular 
age,  style,  or  country.  But  there  are  good 
grounds,  patriotism  aside,  for  maintaining  that 
of  the  towers  and  spires  remaining  from  the 
Medifeval  ages,  in  which  may  be  seen  grand 
conception  with  artistic  detail,  the  erections 
of  North-west  Europe,  and  particularly  of  our 
own  country,  must  stand  in  the  first  rank. 

Unfortunately,  many  a  beautiful  spire  has 
been  lost  to  us  for  ever,  its  ruin  and  fall 
arising  out  of  ignorant  construction  and  mis¬ 
use  of  material,— an  evil  extending  into  later 
and  even  current  times. 

The  Norman  period  of  English  architecture 
is  in  this  conntry  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
reverence;  due,  perhaps,  more  to  its  romantic 
associations  than  to  its  incipient  beauty.  Now, 
whatever  msthetic  value  there  may  be  wrapped  up 
in  the  massive  grouping  and  rude  ornamentation 
of  Norman  work,  certain  it  is  that  there  was  in 
this  period,  and  later,  an  extraordinary  pre¬ 
valence  of  bad  construction,  to  which  is  trace¬ 
able  the  ruin  of  many  a  fine  abbey.  The  evil 
effect  of  it  is  even  felt  in  this  century,  and  arises 
in  some  such  manner  as  the  following : — 

Cmtemporary  church  architecture  is  not  much 
valued  in  these  days  unless  a  precedent  can  be 
stated  for  each  arrangement  and  each  detail  of 
it.  It  is  rank  heresy  to  some  minds  if  the  forms 
and  modes  of  construction  now  adopted  cannot 
be  traced  to  bygone  times.  But  the  designer 
who  draws  upon  Mediaeval  ages  for  the  basis 
of  his  nineteenth-century  churches  must  be 
capable  of  winnowing  the  husks  from  the 
golden  grain. 

Although  no  constructor  would  in  these  days 
build  up  the  shafted  piers  of  a  church  or  cathe¬ 
dral  with  a  thin  casing  of  stone,  of  a  thickness 
only  sufficient  to  work  its  mouldings  on,  and 
then  shoot  in  a  loose  rubble  core,  resting  con¬ 
tent  with  the  idea  that  a  pier  had  been  obtained 
capable  of  sustaining  the  heavy  superstructure 
of  a  central  tower,  with  the  thrusts  from  the 
contiguous  nave  arching,  still  there  are  many 
peculiarities  of  Norman  construction  and  con¬ 
structive  principles  of  later  styles  which  are 
even  now  religiously  followed,  and  which  must 
subsequently  be  attended  with  no  less  disas¬ 
trous  results  than  those  chronicled  on  the  exhi¬ 
bited  diagram.* 

The  evil,  prevalent  in  the  building  of  many  or 
England’s  fairest  abbeys,  cathedrals,  parish  and 


*  The  (flagrant  here  referred  to  was  a  list  of  cathedral 
towers  which  have  fallen  since  Norman  times. 
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other  churches,  minsters  and  priories,  has  been 
the  dangerous  overloading  o£  foundations  and 
subsoil  bottoms. 

This  is  true  of  the  general  body  of  the  cathe¬ 
drals  the  author  has  investigated,  the  weight 
brought  by  nave  walls  on  to  the  foundations 
approaching  very  nearly  the  supporting  power 
of  the  soil  as  far  as  such  strength  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  estimated.  The  evil  of  overweighted 
foundations  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
locality  of  the  towers,  and  most  notably  when 
the  tower  is  over  the  crossing.  Such  an  instance 
was  the  tower  of  St.  David’s,  South  Wales. 
This  tower,  40  ft.  square,  and  weighing  over 
4,000  tons,  first  failed  by  the  bodily  sinkage  of 
its  western  side,  crushing  down  portions  of  the 
nave,  and  generally  upsetting  the  perpendicu¬ 
larity  of  its  piers.  The  expenditure  of  11,0002. 
remedied  the  want  of  constructive  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  original  builders  of  this 
tower. 

Failure  not  infrequently  occurred  at  the  west 
tower  foundations,  and  it  will  be  useful  to 
inquire  what  are  the  agents  generally  at  work 
endangering  the  stability  of  great  towers.  Such 
causes  as  badly -selected  materials  (as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry)  are  not  now 
dealt  with.  First  and  foremost,  the  most 
destructive  agent  is  the  great  weight  of 
masonry  in  the  tower  itself  cumbering  the 
ground  unduly ;  this  overweight  being  some¬ 
times  further  aggravated  by  a  tall  spire  of  heavy 
construction. 

The  presence  of  timber  in  the  foundations, 
occurring  as  piles,  serving  no  useful  purpose 
whatever,  but  subsequently  decaying  and  en¬ 
dangering  the  superstructure,  is  another 
cause  of  failure.  The  tower  of  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral  sank  6  in.  from  some  such  cause, 
occasioning,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  great 
ruin  to  the  adjoining  wings  of  the  western 
transept,  one  of  which  was  taken  down  and  the 
other  repaired.  Although  no  actual  mishap  has 
occurred  at  York,  a  writer  in  1846,  remarking  on 
the  Minster  of  that  city,  chronicled  the  fact 
that  the  tower  stood  upon  very  rotten  founda¬ 
tions  ;  they  crumbled  away  at  the  touch,  and 
could  be  easily  probed  with  a  crowbar.  The 
consequence  was  that  cracks  appeared  in  the 
great  tower. 

To  explain  the  constructive  failure  of  so 
many  of  our  fine  cathedral  towers,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Normans  erected  their  work  upon 
the  bad  foundations  of  the  pre-existing  eccle¬ 
siastical  buildings.  This  explanation  shifts  the 
blame  from  the  Norman  builders  to  their 
predecessors  in  these  lands ;  whereas,  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  construction,  and  detailed  calcula¬ 
tions,  show  that  enormous  weights  were  piled 
upon  a  small  area  of  foundation  by  the  Norman 
builders,  a  conclusion  which  rather  puts  the 
boot  upon  the  other  leg. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  build  very  massive 
masonry  to  a  great  height  on  ordinary  soil  if 
the  weight  of  such  construction  is  evenly  and 
sufficiently  distributed  over  the  soil.  But  what 
has  been  the  method  by  which  the  great  weight 
of  many  towers  has  been  brought  on  to  their 
foundations  ?  It  has  been  the  almost  universal 
rule  to  carry  central  towers  upon  isolated  piers, 
these  piers  transmitting  the  many  thousand 
tons  pressure  upon  usually  four  points  of  6mall 
area  on  the  cathedral  site,  showing,  in  some 
places,  a  weight  of  five  tons  on  the  square  foot, 
and  in  others  twenty  tons.  The  very  nature  of 
a  central  tower  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  the 
upper  portion  upon  piers;  but  when  this  is 
done,  the  piers  should  be  joined  again  into  a 
continuous  construction  under  the  ground-level 
by  the  building  of  inverted  arches  of  the  same 
width  as  the  upper  tower  walls,  and  farther, 
they  should  be  bedded  in  a  wider  base  of 
concrete  to  sufficiently  distribute  the  enormous 
pressure  from  the  piers  of  a  lantern  tower, 
borne  constructors  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
wherever  an  arch  occurs  in  masonry  or  other 
work  which  tends  to  throw  unequal  weights  upon 
foundations,  an  inverted  arch  should  be  built 
under  the  ground-line  for  each  one  in  the  wall 
above.  In  church  work  this  system  of  inverted 
arches  should  be  built  between  all  the  pier 
bases  of  the  nave  arcading,  under  the  chancel 
arch,  and  in  any  other  position  in  which  a 
concentration  of  pressure  is  anticipated. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  failure  not  in¬ 
frequently  occurred  at  the  west  tower  founda¬ 
tions.  In  this  position,  where  one  would  think 
there  was  no  reason  preventing  the  carrying 
down  of  the  walls  continuously  on  to  the 
foundation,  the  walls,  in  many  cases,  are 
arched  over,  and  carried  upon  four  piers  at  the 
angles  of  the  tower,  presumably  with  'the  idea 


of  economising  the  material  that  has  been  so 
lavishly  bestowed  up  above,  but  with  the  sure 
result  of  precipitating  the  destruction  of  the 
fabric. 


Bells  have  always  been  active  agents  in 
tower  destruction,  both  from  their  weight  and 
from  the  strains  set  up  by  their  movement  and 
vibration.  A  rule  has  been  published  with 
reference  to  the  necessary  thickness  of  tower 
walls  intended  to  support  bells,  and  it  runs : 
The  mean  internal  area  of  a  tower  should  be 
one  half  the  external  area,  and  then,  if  well 
built  and  of  good  materials,  the  tower  will 
safely  bear  as  many  bells  as  can  be  hung  on 
one  level.  A  calculation  based  upon  this  rule 
for  a  tower  say  of  40  ft.  side  produces  walls 
6  ft.  thick,  assuming  its  height  at  three  or  four 
diameters  high,  this,  with  the  weight  of 
as  many  bells  as  can  be  hung  on  one  level, 
will  show  a  pressure  of  five  tons  on  the  square 
foot  of  soil.  Add  to  this  the  possible  weight 
of  a  spire,  and  such  a  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
foundation  that  it  is  little  wonder  failure 
ensues. 

This  particular  rule  takes  no  account  what¬ 
ever  of  the  height  to  which  the  tower  may  be 
built. 


Such  rules  commend  themselves  to  the  un¬ 
wary  by  their  simplicity,  and  yet  the  two  or 
three  minutes  spent  in  a  calculation  of  such  a 
nature  has  brought  about  a  world  of  anxiety, 
years  of  regret,  and,  perhaps,  professional  ruin. 

These  errors  of  misjudged  construction  are  not 
overrated  in  this  paper.  Examples  known  to 
the  whole  world  testify  to  the  truth,  for  instance, 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  various 
modifications  during  erection  that  had  to  be 
made  before  a  lantern  was  built  to  that  edifice 
that  could  be  relied  upon  not  to  bring  the 
dome  down  with  a  run  ;  the  unfortunate  cases 
of  our  own  cathedrals ;  or  the  many  French 
and  German  collapses.  They  all  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  knowledgeof  and  familiarity 
with  the  peculiarities,  strength,  and  capabilities 
of  different  materials  in  all  the  varying  phases 
of  construction,  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  un¬ 
doubted  standard  that  has  been  attained  in 
artistic  architecture.  The  science  of  archi¬ 
tectural  construction  is  as  far  behind  our 
excellence  in  aesthetic  design  as  the  medical 
knowledge  is  behind  the  surgical  attainments 
of  another  profession. 

The  disparity  arises  in  but  one  way.  The 
student  of  architecture,  either  from  want  of 
guidance  or  from  misdirection  in  his  earliest 
years,  attempts  to  produce  drawings  more  or  less 
artistic ;  he  is  tempted  early  to  study  the 
aesthetics  of  architecture,  the  study  becomes 
engaging,  even  fascinating,  until  the  whole  soul 
is  imbued  with  romantic  tradition  and  archi¬ 
tectural  lore.  It  is  easily  understood  how  un¬ 
romantic,  even  nauseous,  the  study  of  the 
science  of  construction,  and  the  strengths  of 
materials  with  their  attendant  calculations, 
must  have  become.  A  book  of  formulas  and 
figures  is  put  aside  with  impatience,  perhaps 
with  disgust.  The  nourishment  of  practical 
knowledge  is  dropped  for  the  narcotic  of 
archaeology. 

The  principles  which  are  shown  by  modern 
science  to  underlie  architectural  construction, 
are  in  themselves  few  and  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  reliable.  A  firm  grasp  of  them 
may  be  obtained  in  the  first  year  or  so  of 
study.  The  mathematical  knowledge  wrapped 
up  in  them  is  not  extensive,  and  should  flow 
without  effort  from  the  mind  fresh  from  college 
or  school.  Such  knowledge  once  allowed  to 
rust  never  regains  its  old  vigour.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  and  scientific  attainments  obtained  in 
college  life  must  be  carefully  nurtured  and 
trained,  or  they  will  wither  and  die  under  the 
fierce  glow  of  mstheticism,  a  sentiment  early 
permeating  the  whole  being  of  the  earnest 
student. 

The  few  principles  which  govern  tower  build¬ 
ing  may  be  enumerated  very  shortly.  After 
having  settled  the  general  plan,  outside  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  approximate  height,  the  thickness  of 
walls  should  be  tentatively  settled,  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  subsequent  calculations.  Such 
preliminary  judgment  should  be  based  upon  the 
least  thickness  of  masonry  that  is  requisite  for 
keeping  out  weather,  consistent  with  forming  a 
secure  and  complete  bond  in  the  material,  and 
other  practical  considerations,  as  window  treat¬ 
ment,  provision  of  sufficient  abutment  for  vault 
springings  and  corbelling.  The  approximate 
weight  of  the  structure  may  then  be  calculated, 
and  attention  is  then  paid  to  the  influences 
which  are  likely  to  endanger  the  stabilityjof  the 
tower  when  properly  constructed. 
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Towers  and  spires,  above  all  other  buildings, 
are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  gales.  The 
force  of  wind  obviously  varies  directly  as  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  going  along,  and  is  given  by 
V- 

the  following  simple  formula :  p  -  where 

P  is  the  pressure  upon  the  square  foot  in  lbs., 
and  V  the  velocity  in  miles  of  the  wind  in  one 
hour.  The  full  wind  pressure  that  has  been 
experienced  must  be  allowed  for  as  tending  to 
produce  overturning  effect.  A  careful  estimate 
of  what  the  maximum  force  of  the  wind  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  particular  situation  must  be  made. 
This  calculation  should  never  be  omitted  when 
designing  a  spire,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  more  powerful  agent  of  tower  destruction 
than  that  which  produces  the  rocking  action  of 
a  superincumbent  steeple. 

The  effect  of  wind  pressure  upon  a  tapering. 
Gothic  spire  is  considerably  modified  by  the 
plan,  elevation,  and  mode  of  construction  of 
the  spire.  The  inclination  of  the  sides  of 
Gothic  spires,  varying  as  it  does  from  about 
one  in  five  to  one  in  ten,  reduces  the  estimated 
horizontal  wind  pressure  by  2  lb.  and  a  a  lb. 
respectively  on  the  square  foot.  This  fs  so 
small  an  amount  as  to  be  negligible.  For  an 
architect’s  purpose  it  is  unnecestary  to  find 
what  the  reduction  is  for  the  vertical  slope  ofi 
a  particular  spire,  as  the  error  is  on  the  side  of 
safety.  The  plan,  if  polygonal,  necessarily 
reduces  the  maximum  wind  pressure  from  what 
it  would  be  if  acting  upon  a  rectangular- 
planned  spire, — a  reduction  ranging  usually 
from  one-third  to  one-half  for  plainly-con¬ 
structed  spires. 

Further,  if  the  spire  is  built  with  rounded  or 
other  rolls  projecting  up  the  ribs  at  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  spire,  not  only 
is  there  more  surface  exposed  to  the  wind,  but 
the  edges  of  discharge  for  the  wind  are  cut  off,, 
and  its  impactive  force  aggravated.  From  ex¬ 
periments  of  wind  pressure  on  cellular  surfaces 
composed  of  test  plates  with  only  one,  instead  of 
the  usual  four  edges  of  discharge,  the  practice  i& 
based  of  adding  one-fourth  of  the  registered 
pressure  on  the  square  foot  for  each  of  the 
lines  of  discharge  cut  off.  This  operation  has 
been  regarded  in  the  calculations  of  the  tower 
of  Pisa  on  the  large  diagram. 

The  vertical  faces  of  lucarnes,  or  other 
features,  would  slightly  modify  the  effective 
wind  pressure  upon  a  spire,  and  they  must  be 
regarded  or  neglected  according  to  the  degree 
of  nicety  aimed  at. 

Having  at  last  obtained  a  careful  estimate  of 
wind  effect,  the  approximate  weight  of  the  spire 
with  a  tentative  thickness  of  material  is  then 
estimated,  and  the  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion  may  be  either  done  by  calculation  of  the 
moments  or  by  graphic  resolution.  If  the  in  ¬ 
vestigation  be  by  taking  moments,  the  point 
about  which  the  forces  are  estimated  as  acting 
should  be  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  the  least 
diameter  of  the  spire  from  the  leeward  edge, 
according  to  its  plan.  The  calculation  by 
moments  is  advantageous  from  its  allowing 
any  modification  of  the  weight  of  the  spire 
that  may  be  necessary  to  balance  the  respective 
moments  in  foot-tons  or  foot-pounds  of  the 
wind  pressure  and  the  spire  weight.  By  this 
means  a  reliable  spire  will  be  produced,  possess¬ 
ing  the  minimum  amount  of  material  required 
for  absolute  safety  and  rigidity.  Of  all  the 
features  of  spires  that  do  not  contribute  to  their 
stability  the  entasised  outline  is  the  most  pro¬ 
minent.  Its  introducion  to  correct  a  visual  de¬ 
lusion  surely  subverts  the  important  artistic 
office  of  the  Gothic  spire.  Who  will  say  that 
the  spire  of  St.  Vincent’s,  Caythorpe,  or  St. 
Helen’s,  Broughton,  Lincolnshire,  and  many 
other  highly-entasised  spires,  are  not  artistic 
failures  ?  For  stability  the  entasis  thickens  the 
spire  out  at  the  wrong  place ;  by  its  adoption 
the  base  is  cut  off  at  the  very  point,  where,  if 
anything,  it  should  be  widened  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  features  as  broaches, 
pinnacles,  miniature  buttresses,  and  turrets, 
add  weight  and  consequent  stability  to  the 
spire  when  clustered  around  its  base.  To  make 
the  investigation  complete,  a  further  point 
that  should  be  inquired  into  is  the  tendency  of 
portions  of  the  spire  to  slide  on  the  bed-joints. 
This  action  cannot  possibly  occur  if  the  total 
wind  force  is  less  than  the  normal  component 
of  the  weight  of  the  spire  above  any  bed-joint, 
multiplied  by  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the 
material  used  in  the  construction.  Failure 
by  crushing  should  be  looked  into  ;  the 
amount  of  the  pressure  on  the  square  foot 
will,  in  the  majority  of  spires,  be  greatest  at 
the  base,  and  will  vary  in  disposition  and 
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amount  according  to  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  pressure  of  all  the  forces  acting  in  and  on  the 
spire  from  the  outside  edge  of  the  spire.  The 
amount  of  this  pressure  upon  a  unit  of  area 
must,  of  course,  be  some  fraction  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  crushing  strength  of  the  material.  If  the 
actual  pressure  is  too  near  the  ultimate  strength, 
the  thickness  of  the  material  of  the  spire  will 
be  modified. 

From  constructional  failures  may  generally 
be  learnt  useful  lessons  for  future  work.  The 
failure  of  the  spire  of  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford,  is  a 
notable  instance.  The  spire,  built  of  stone,  50  ft. 
high,  stood  upon  a  tower  56  ft.  high  ;  the  spire 
had  become  considerably  out  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  dangerous ;  it  was  taken  down  to 
the  level  of  the  tower.  The  cause  of  failure 
was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  1^  in.  iron 
bar  inserted  in  the  first  or  base-course  of  the 
spire.  The  rusting  of  the  bar  had  burst  the 
masonry  away  inside  and  out,  and  it  is  averred 
that  the  pinnacles  at  the  angles  only  saved  this 
spire  from  actually  falling.  This  is  but  another 
instance  of  misapplied  material ;  the  spire  was 
7  in.  thick  at  the  base,  while  to  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
down  from  the  top  it  was  of  solid  stone.  If 
these  conditions  had  been  reversed  the  original 
spire  might  now  be  standing. 

This  habit  of  self-extinction  has  been  very 
eccentric  in  its  operations.  It  has  deprived 
the  art-loving  world  of  many  beautiful 
examples  of  English  and  Continental  spires. 

The .  calculation  for  a  tower  runs  upon  the 
same  lines  as  those  for  the  spire,  the  modifica- 
tions  being  due  to  the  different  plan  and 
elevational  shape,  and  the  consequent  modifica¬ 
tion  of  wind  effect.  The  tower  must  answer  the 


same  demands  for  stability  against  overturn, 
safety  against  sliding  on  any  bed-joint,  and 
possess  a  factor  of  safety  against  crushing; 
lastly,  the  total  weight  brought  by  the  struc¬ 
ture  upon  a  unit  area  of  the  subsoil  should 
be  estimated,  and  be  within  the  limit  of  safety. 
An  interesting  inquiry  into  the  w-towers  con¬ 
struction  of  Coutances  appeared  in  one  of  the 
professional  journals  some  while  ago.  The  result 
arrived  at  showed  an  excess  of  material  in 
those  towers  to  the  extent  of  1,000  tons  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  case. 

Upon  the  screen  is  exhibited  a  chronicle  of 
some  of  the  constructional  failures  in  tower 
and  spire  designs  in  the  limited  area  of  England 
alone.  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  must 
have  an  extraordinary  record  in  this  same 
respect.  By  far  the  larger  section  of  those 
towers  owe  their  failure  to  the  causes  previously 
enumerated.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  failure  of  the  towers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  scheduled  here.  For 
the  reason  that  the  architecture  of  a  country, 
if  it  is  considered  at  all,  is  measured  by  the 
standard  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

If  a  factory  collapses  under  the  effect  of 
wind  pressure,  and  the  lives  of  an  appreciable 
number  of  persons  come  to  a  painful  end,  the 
sad  occurrence  soon  passes  out  of  the  minds  of 
all  but  those'most  nearly  related  to  the  sufferers ; 
but  when  a  cathedral  spire  or  tower  passes  out 
of  existence  the  world  chronicles  the  fact  for 
all  time. 

Who  will  deny  that  each  and  every  one  of 
those  towers  would  be  now  existing  as  they 
originally  existed  if  they  had  been  proportioned 
according  to  the  laws  of  stability  as  we  know 


them  ?  Ely  Cathedral,  and  Winchester,  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  St.  David’s,  with  their  massive 
construction,  paid  the  penalty.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  reason  for  such  massive 
design  as  is  found  in  them.  The  size  of  a 
structure  can  be  emphasised  without  unduly 
thickening  of  walls.  If  for  richness  of  effect, 
it  is  a  mistake.  The  luxury  of  material  in  the 
case  of  a  tower  can  neither  be  seen  advan¬ 
tageously  from  within  nor  beheld  from  without. 
A  window  opening  may  attempt  to  show  the 
wealth  of  masonry,  while  vainly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  let  the  light  through  it,  but  that  is 
poor  satisfaction.  The  insertion  of  masonry  in 
spires  or  towers  of  a  thickness  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions 
previously  laid  down  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  useless  and  dangerous  practice.* 


LINK-HOLDERS,  SIENA. 

These  metal  rings  are  currently  said  to  have 
been  intended  for  temporarily  placing  torches  or 
what  in  England  were  called  “  links  ”  in  when 
not  in  use ;  the  supposition  being  that  the  stem 
of  the  torch  was  run  through  the  ring.  Loose 
rings  do  not  seem  the  best  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  nor  does  the  decorative  scroll  above 
seem  very  convenient  or  suitable  in  such  a 
situation.  Their  real  interest,  however,  is 
mainly  as  bold  and  fine  bits  of  Renaissance 
ironwork  of  a  class  of  which  there  are  examples 
in  Siena  that  are  well  known  to  the  curious 
sketcher. 


*  The  remainder  of  the  paper,  with  a  report  of  the 
discussion  which  followed,  in  our  next. 
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Illustrations. 

SCULPTURE  OYER  PORTAL,  ST.  PIERRE, 
MOISSAC. 

HE  doorway  over  which  is  found  this 
remarkable  piece  of  Early  Mediaeval 
sculpture  is  a  portion  of  the  remnant 
left  of  the  eleventh-century  church  at  Moissac, 
the  remainder  of  the  church  having  been  re¬ 
built  in  the  late  Gothic  period.  This  portion 
itself  was  originally  in  all  probability  an 
addition  to  a  still  earlier  church,  of  the  eighth 
or  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

This  sculpture,  with  the  portal  under  it,  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  fine  series  of  archi¬ 
tectural  reproductions  in  the  Trocad§ro  Gallery 
at  Paris,  and  we  referred  to  it  especially  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  on  the  contents  of  that 
Gallery  in  anarticle  published  a  few  months  since. 
Whoever  was  the  unknown  sculptor,  he  was  an 
artist  of  real  genius,  in  spite  of  the  grotesque  of 
his  unlearned  modelling.  The  manner  in  which 
the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  are  grouped 
so  as  to  encircle  the  principal  figure  is  a  fine  stroke 
of  composition,  as  well  as  the  ardour  with 
which  they  and  the  seated  figures  beneath  all 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  divine  figure.  The 
row  of  circular  carved  patera;  beneath  has  a  fine 
decorative  effect.  The  centre  pier  under  the 
lintel  (not  seen  in  the  illustration)  is  formed  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  of  figures  of 
lions  spirally  intertwined. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  _ 


PRIORY  MANSIONS,  KILBURN. 

These  mansions  have  lately  been  erected  in 
Priory-park-road,  Ivilburn.  Each  block  con¬ 
tains  eight  suites,  with  their  front  doors  open¬ 
ing  from  general  landings  and  with  spacious 
private  halls.  Each  suite  is  quite  complete  in 
itself,  having  all  accommodation  and  offices 
usually  provided  in  well-appointed  private 
residences,  including  tradesmen’s  entrances  at 
the  back,  approached  by  stone  steps  on  land¬ 
ings  on  wrought-iron  supports.  All  the  floors 
are  so  pugged  that  no  noise  can  pass 
from  one  suite  to  another;  even  the  noise  of 
nailing  down  a  carpet  would  not  be  distinguish¬ 
able  in  the  suite  below.  The  building  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr  George  Neal,  of  Paddington, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Richard  D.  Hansom, 
architect.  A  plan  of  one  floor  is  appended. 
Bathrooms  and  w.c.’s  are  arranged  on  an  entresol 
floor. 


COTTAGE  BLOCK  AT  BISHOPSTOKE,  FOR 

THE  SOUTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

These  cottages  have  been  designed  for  the 
South-Western  Railway  Company  to  accommo- 
date  the  workmen  engaged  ia  the  carriage  fac¬ 
tory,  which  the  company  are  about  to  move 
from  Nine  Elms. 

There  are  100  cottages  in  all,  which  are 
arranged  in  one  irregular  and  one  complete 
quadrangle  enclosing  village-greens. 

Each  cottage  lias  a  garden  of  £  rood,  and 
arrangements  are  made  to  supplement  this  by 
as  much  allotment  as  the  men  like  to  take  up. 

The  material  is  to  be  red  brick  in  Selenitic 
mortar,  with  tiles  for  the  roofs,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  are  to  be  of  Imperial  stone,  all  wood  and  i 
paint  being  thus  avoided. 


The  ground  floors  are  to  be  bedded  on  6  in. 
of  Selenitic  concrete  laid  to  leave  a  clear  1  ft. 
air  space  underneath  above  the  ground  level. 
The  cost  is  calculated,  on  estimates  of  work 
already  executed,  not  to  exceed  an  average  of 
200Z.  per  cottage,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
gravel  for  concrete,  which  will  be  dug  on  the 
spot. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,and 
the  original  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year. 


GATE  LODGE,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

This  building  contains  four  rooms,  besides 
scullery  and  offices.  Externally  the  ground 
floor,  staircase,  tower,  and  chimneys  are  of  red 
bricks,  the  upper  portion  being,  in  front,  half 
timbered  with  shingle-faced  panels,  and  at  the 
rear  hung  with  red  tiles.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  brown  tiles,  the  tower  with  lead. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  A.  A.  Gale,  of  Woking, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  of  London. 

ST.  MATTHEW’S  HALL,  BRIXTON. 

This  building  is  a  Mission  Hall  attached  to 
St.  Matthew’s  Parish  Church.  It  is  at  the 
corner  of  Talma  and  Probert  roads,  between 
Brixton  and  Herne  Hill  stations. 

It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  small  hall 
for  lectures,  work  parties,  night  schools,  &c.,  a 
retiring  room  attached ;  a  committee  room,  a 
soup  bar  and  kitchen,  and  a  cloak  room.  The 
first  floor  consists  of  a  large  hall  capable  of 
holding  about  300  people,  with  a  retiring-room 
attached,  and  a  cloak  room.  There  are  accesses 
to  this  hall  from  both  roads. 

The  large  hall  has  an  open  timber  roof,  the 
boarding  lefo  white,  the  rafters,  &c.,  stained 
walnut  and  varnished ;  it  also  has  a  dado  of 
brown  glazed  tiles ;  the  walls  will  be  of  brown 
buff,  and  the  other  woodwork  is  sage  green. 
The  glazing  above  the  transoms  is  in  lead  lights 
of  pale  cathedral  glass  with  ruby  borders. 

The  public  rooms  and  vestibules  are  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes. 

Externally  the  building  is  of  stock  bricks,  re¬ 
lieved  in  parts  with  red  brick;  the  strings, 
cornices  and  other  drawings  are  of  box  ground 
stone.  The  roofs  are  of  green  slates. 

The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about 
2.200L  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Dicksee,  of  Rugby  and  London.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall. 


Kitwell’s  Park,  Herts — Extensive  altera¬ 
tions  have  just  been  completed  at  Kitwells  Park, 
Shenley,  Herts.  The  hall  has  been  altered  and  re¬ 
arranged  in  Jacobean  style,  with  new  staircase, 
columns,  dado,  chimney-piece,  and  ceiling 
beams,  all  in  oak,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Binder,  F.R.I.B.A.  New  parquet  floors  have 
been  laid  down  by  Arrowsmith  in  the  reception- 
rooms  and  hall,  and  the  old  fire-places  fitted 
with  Pridgeon  Teale,  and  Nautilus  grates,  and 
oak  Jacobean  mantels.  All  sanitary  fittings  and 
baths  of  the  most  modern  kinds  have  been  put  in, 
and  the  drains  re-arranged  on  the  disconnected 
and  separately- ventilated  system,  Doulton’s 
patent  jointed  pipes  being  used.  The  stables 
and  model  farm  (including  cow-houses,  pig- 
styes,  and  poultry-pens)  have  also  been  fitted 
with  the  best  modern  appliances.  Messrs.  Boff 
Brothers,  of  St.  Albans,  has  the  contract  for 
the  work  at  the  house,  and  Mr.  Carter,  of 
Shenley,  that  for  the  farm  and  stables. 


CAMPANILE  AT  VARESE. 


This  is  a  sketch  of  the  campanile  which 


Campanile,  Varese. 

dominates  all  other  buildings  in  the  old  silk 
manufacturing  town  of  Varese,  a  few  miles  from 
Lake  Como.  T.  E.  Knightley. 


THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 

The  first  open  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  in  the  library  of  the  School  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Jan.  1.  The  Director,  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner,  made  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  prospects  of  the  School  for  the  ensuing 
season.  He  said  that  the  Committee  had  offered 
an  exhibition  of  60 1.  at  each  of  the  two  Univer¬ 
sities  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  students 
to  work  in  Athens  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  months ;  that  a  scholarship  had  been 
established  in  connexion  with  the  School  by 
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Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  that  a  special 
fond  was  being  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  complete  collection  of  drawings  and 
studies  of  the  remains  of  Byzantine  architecture 
in  Greece  proper.  He  also  mentioned  that  the 
surplus  of  the  Newton  Testimonial  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  School  as  a  reserve  fund, 
and  that  out  of  this  considerable  additions  were 
being  made  to  the  collection  of  books  in  the 
library.  Three  students  were  already  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  four  others  were  expected  very 
shortly.  In  addition  to  these,  two  more  were 
on  their  way  to  Cyprus  to  commence  excava¬ 
tions  on  the  important  site  of  Salamis,  on  that 
island.  Excavations  would  also  be  conducted 
this  session  by  the  School  on  Greek  soil  for  the 
first  time.  The  exact  site  had  not  been 
definitely  fixed  on,  but  negotiations  were  in 
progress. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  read  a  short  paper  on  a 
fragment  of  a  sepulchral  stele  in  the  museum  at 
Argos,  representing  the  head  of  a  boy  smiling, 
the  date  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  character  of 
the  inscription  as  fourth  century  B.c.  He  com¬ 
pared  this  head  with  that  of  a  somewhat  older 
boy  found  at  Papho,  in  Cyprus,  during  the  ex¬ 
cavations  carried  on  there  the  season  before 
last  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  argued 
Irom  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
two  heads,  that  the  Papho  one  belonged  also  to 
the  fourth  century  B.c.,  and  not,  as  some  archmo- 
logists'asserted,  to  the  Hellenistic  age. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tubbs  afterwards  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  excavations  undertaken  last 
spring  at  Poli,  in  Cyprus,  by  members  of  the 
School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cyprus  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund.  These  excavations  were  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  tombs,  and  Mr.  Tubbs 
described  in  detail  the  different  varieties  of  the 
tombs  opened,  and  their  various  characteristics. 
He  mentioned  that  this  site  had  previously 
been  worked  on  to  some  extent  by  a  private 
syndicate,  and  that  Dr.  Herrmann,  oLBerlin,  had 
written  a  brochure  on  the  subject.  He  criticised 
Dr.  Herrmann’s  classification  of  these  tombs 
according  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Spopog,  or 
approach,  regarding  these  as  no  certain  indica¬ 
tion  of  date.  He  also  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
of  classifying  according  to  the  articles  found, 
and  showed  that  the  same  tombs  had  been  used 
and  re-used  at  different  periods. 

Mr.  Tubbs  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
pottery  found  in  the  excavations,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  form  of  which  was  the  black  ware,  with 
raised  ornamentation.  As  to  the  pottery  gene¬ 
rally,  he  showed  the  persistency  of  types,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  dating  particular 
specimens.  A  detailed  report  of  these  excava¬ 
tions  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies. 

These  meetings  of  the  School  will  be  held  at 
intervals  during  the  session,  and,  in  addition, 
the  Director  proposes  lecturing  to  the  students 
in  the  museums  and  elsewhere. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY : 
ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ABCIIITECTUBAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  Master 
of  the  Architectural  School  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  sends  us  the  following  list  of  students 
admitted  this  month,  viz. : — 


Upper  School. 

A.  E.  Bartlett.  I  C.  H.  Norton. 

B.  F.  Fletcher. 

Lower  School. 


C.  W.  Baker. 

0.  Bywater. 

A.  J.  Edwards. 
E.  Gibson. 

S.  M.  Herbert. 
H.  L.  Paterson. 


R.  A.  Reid. 

P.  D.  Smith. 
J.  S.  Stewart. 

G.  Streatfeild. 

H.  Tooley. 

A.  B.  Yeates. 


Probationers. 


H.  P.  Adams. 
W.  E.  Barry. 
John  Begg. 

D.  Blow. 

J.  Borrowman. 
A.  W.  Cleaver. 
J.  B.  Ellison. 


C.  Evans. 

F.  Fellowes. 

D.  B.  Niven. 

F.  Rhoades. 

A.  Dunbar  Smith. 

D.  C.  Veazey. 

H.  H.  Wigglesworth. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

A  new  edition  of  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  corrected  to  the 
2nd  inst.,  being  the  seventy-second  anniversary 
of  its  establishment,  has  just  been  prepared,., 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  members  of  all  classes  is  5, SOI. 


SOME  OLD  WROUGHT-IRON  SCRAPS. 

Of  the  accompanying  blocks,  A  is  one  of  the 
very  few  remaining  hour-glass  holders.  It  is 
preserved  in  Wisley  Church,  Surrey.  Its  form 
should  make  it  applicable  to  many  purposes. 

B  is  a  bracket,  of  the  same  period,  from 
Effingham  Church,  Surrey,  and  C  is  a  hat-rail 
from  the  old  church  at  Esher. 


ELECTRIC  WELDING. 

The  electric  welding  of  metals  is  a  very 
perfect  and  reliable  process.  It  can  be  now 
seen  in  operation  at  the  small  show  works  of 
the  Electric  Welding  Syndicate  at  Hoxton.  A 
display  of  the  process  as  an  experimental  illus¬ 
tration  was  made  at  Professor  Ayrton’s  lecture 
at  Bath,  on  the  occasion  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  that 
ancient  city.  The  process  was  also  investigated 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute.  Prominence  was  first  given  to  it  by 
Professor  Elihu  Thomson,  at  New  York,  in 
1887.  The  correlation  of  the  physical  forces— so 
concisely  and  ably  elucidated  many  years  ago  by 
Sir  William  Grove,  and  which  remains  one  of 
the  brightest  accomplishments  of  that  eminent 
scientist’s  numerous  labours — receives  in  electric 
welding  one  of  its  mo3t  recent  and  practical 
illustrations.  In  the  factory  at  Hoxton,  the 
visitor  will  see  before  him  the  furnace,  the 
boiler,  the  steam-engine,  the  dynamo,  the 
copper  conductor,  the  “converter,”  and  the 
massive  copper  clamps  for  holding  the  bars, 
pipes,  or  wires  to  be  welded.  Combustion  or 
chemical  change  in  the  fuel  produces  heat : 
the  heat  is  converted  by  the  steam-engine  into 
motion,  the  belt  conveys  this  motion  to  the 
dynamo,  and  the  revolution  of  the  armature 
within  its  magnets  converts  that  motion  into 
electricity,  and  the  current  flows  along  the  con¬ 
ductor  until  it  meets  with  resistance  at  the 
intervals  where  the  pieces  of  metal  are  placed 
for  welding,  and  there  the  electricity  is  changed 
into  heat.  Thus,  before  our  eyes  we  have  the 
fifty  horse-power  of  the  engine  converted  into 
most  intense  local  heat  and  fusing  the  con¬ 
tiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  pieces  of  metal  to 
be  welded,  so  that  by  mechanically  pressing 
them  together  they  firmly  adhere,  and  a  weld 
surpassing  anything  the  best  smith  could 
accomplish  is  performed  in  the  interval  of  a  few 
seconds  of  time. 

How  this  wonderful  transformation  ?  To 
employ  a  vast  current  at  a  very  low  tension 
direct  would  be  unprofitable,  because  the  current 
could  not  easily  be  carried  to  any  sufficient 
distance  for  handy  application  with  large 
and  costly  conductors.  To  generate  at  the 
dynamo  machine  a  current  of  high  tension 
easily  transmissible  by  a  small  conductor  to 
long  distances,  and  to  convert  that  tension  into 
quantity  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  destina¬ 
tion  by  a  “converter,”  is  the  plan  of  the 
method.  Everybody  knows  the  Ruhmkoff  coil 


by  the  little  toy  instruments  so  very  common. 
The  “  induction  coil,”  as  it  is  more  generally 
known,  has  an  iron  core  with  a  coil  of  covered 
copper  wire  round  it.  A  small  primary  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  at  low  tension  magnetises 
the  iron  core,  causing  the  emission  in  long 
sparks  of  a  secondary  current  induced  through 
the  copper  coil.  If  the  construction  of 
this  induction  coil  were  inverted,  the  high  ten¬ 
sion  current  received  by  such  an  instrument 
would  be  transformed  into  a  quantity  current  at 
very  low  tension. 

In  the  Hoxton  works  the  electrical  current 
leaves  the  dynamo  at  a  maximum  potential  of 
300  volts.  But  when  the  current  reaches  the 
“converter”  it  is  transformed  into  a  quantity 
current  of  perhaps  some  4,000  amperes,  at  a 
potential  of  only  3  or  4  volts.  The  interruption 
of  such  a  current  produces  enormous  heat  over 
a  small  locality  where  it  is  wanted  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  leaving  the  current  in  its 
changed  condition  harmless  to  life,  although 
the  electrical  energy  will  probably  be  at  the 
place  of  welding  nothing  under  a  total  of  40,000 
watts.  By  unseen  correlations  of  physical 
forces,  the  whole  work  of  that  steam-engine  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  weld  required  to  be 
made  in  a  bar  of  steel  1  in.  in  diameter,  an  iron 
pipe  3  in.  across,  or  a  bar  of  platinum  square 
inch  in  section. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  resistance  grating 
the  induced  current  can  be  modified  in  power 
to  any  extent,  so  that  a  metal  which  melts  at 
160  deg.  of  temperature  can  be  as  properly 
brought  to  its  fusion-point,  or  welding-heat,  as 
another  metal  requiring  3,000  or  more  degrees 
of  heat  for  effecting  the  like  purposes. 

In  this  way  the  welding  of  many  metals 
hitherto  deemed  intractable  has  been  effected, 
or  has  become  possible.  Not  only  can  wrought 
iron,  hard  steel,  brass,  lead,  tin,  platinum,  gold, 
and  cast-iron  be  welded,  but  different  metals 
may  be  actually  joined  together. 

Taking  a  practical  view  of  electric  welding, 
we  have  these  important  advantages: — The 
welding  operation  can  be  seen,  and  the  weld  is 
perfectly  clean.  The  metal  is  not,  as  in 
ordinary  smith’s  work,  covered  up  by  coal,  with 
all  the  attendant  risks  of  cinders  getting  into 
the  weld  ;  there  is  an  absolute  control  over  the 
heat  as  well  as  over  the  operation  ;  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  metal,  alike  in  the  weld  and  in 
the  mass  of  the  article,  is  the  same ;  and,  finally, 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  execution. 

Out  of  the  numerous  experiments  we  have 
witnessed,  two  were  singularly  noticeable, — the 
welding  of  a  colliery  steel-wire  rope,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  plate  rivetting.  In  the 
former  case,  each  of  the  two  ends  of  the  wire- 
rope  were  bound  on  an  iron  ferrule,  and  then 
the  ends  of  the  rope  were  filed  quite  smooth. 
They  were  then  secured  in  position  by  the 
copper  clamps  and  the  current  turned  on.  A 
perfect  weld  was  speedily  effected  and  the  iron 
ferrules  were  knocked  away. 

In  the  rivetting  quarter  two  inch-plates  were 
placed  properly  together,  and  a  cold  rivet-blank 
put  through  the  two  contiguous  holes.  The 
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current  was  turned  on,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
rivet-blank  was  glowing  with  white  heat.  The 
head-moulds  were  then  pushed  forward  and  the 
rivet-heads  pressed  up  on  both  ends  with  the 
most  perfect  results.  Afterwards,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  cut  the  rivet-head  away,  it  was 
found  that  the  chisel  could  not  be  got  under¬ 
neath  the  head,  the  under-surface  of  the  head 
being  welded  down  upon  the  flat  of  the  plate, 
and  consequently  only  a  clean  cut  of  the  head 
right  through  could  get  it  away. 

At  the  present  time  we  cannot  speak  with 
any  accuracy  as  to  the  commercial  cost  of 
the  process,  but,  without  doubt,  its  value 
will  be  such  for  a  great  number  of  purposes 
that  the  advantages  of  its  use  will  outbalance 
any  questions  of  additional  cost, — and  these 
will  probably  not  be  such  as  really  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES: 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  entitled  “Human  Homes 
for  the  Poor,”  read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Association,  held  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst. 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Robins,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Windsor,  who 
has  suffered  a  little  martyrdom  in  consequence 
of  his  denunciation  of  certain  Windsor  tene¬ 
ments  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Hugh  Alex¬ 
ander,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  and  in  reply  to  invitations  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Lord 
Cross,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  sanitarians,  letters  of  regret  were  received. 
Mr.  Ritchie  wrote  expressing  pleasure  that  the 
question  of  better  provision  for  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  was  to  be  considered,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  desirable  that  strong  and  sound 
public  opinion  should  be  formed  in  order  that 
full  effect  might  be  given  to  the  representations 
made  in  his  recent  circular  to  local  authorities. 

In  spite  of  Royal  Commissions,  as  the  paper 
pointed  out,  and  the  appeals  of  philanthropists, 
the  teachings  of  sanitary  reformers,  and  the 
public  indignation  roused  from  time  to  time  by 
such  revelations  as  those  of  “  The  Bitter  Cry,”  * 
the  horrible  moral  cesspools  in  which  scores  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  lived  in  London  and 
various  great  towns,  no  corresponding  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  governing  authorities  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
nation  must  be  told,— the  State  and  the  Church, 
too,  must  be  told, — that  to  continue  to  neglect 
the  question  was  to  be  guilty  of  “  criminal  in¬ 
difference.”  If  it  was  right  to  confiscate  meat 
offered  in  the  market  when  it  was  found 
unfit  for  human  food,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  justifiable  to  confiscate  houses  when 
they  were  found  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
ugly  as  the  word  “confiscation”  might  be. 
Statesmen  of  all  shades  of  politics  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sanitary  reformers  and  the  philan¬ 
thropists  in  their  denunciations.  It  was  evident 
that  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle  were  better  housed 
than  their  human  attendants,  that  moral  ad¬ 
vancement  was  impossible,  and  that  even  the 
physical  and  mental  stamina  of  the  nation  were 
endangered  by  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
and  yet  even  the  boldest  seemed  to  touch  the 
question  with  timidity.  Why  ?  A  parson  who 
ventured  to  cry  out  louder  than  his  fellows  got 
burned  in  effigy,  and  most  men  who  came  face 
to  face  with  the  evil  became  demoralised,  para¬ 
lysed,  and  dazed,  on  beholding  its  magnitude, 
and  on  becoming  conscions  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  men,  already  rich  and  powerfnl,  made 
profit  and  lucre  out  of  the  very  horrors  of  the 
situation. 

In  dealing  with  the  gigantic  evils  of  the 
slums,  powers  not  merely  permissive  but  com¬ 
pulsory  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  officials,  and  the  hands  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  must  be  fortified  and  strengthened  Too 
many  vestrymen  and  municipal  councillors  were 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  evil  for 
this  power  of  initiating  reforms  to  be  longer 
left  in  the  hands  of  such  bodies.  Before  all 
else,  the  State  must  review,  revise,  and  con¬ 
solidate  all  Acts  dealing  with  the  Public 
Health,  creating  the  sanitary  inspectors  officers 
ot  the  btate»  and  delegating  to  such  officers, 
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not  discretionary  powers,  subject  to  the 
pleasure  and  approval  of  local  Sanitary 
Authorities,  or  Vestries,  but  compulsory, 
peremptory  authority  to  deal  with  all  insanitary 
areas.  A  consolidated  and  amended  Act  must 
declare  and  define  what  constituted  a  house, 
and  what  a  “  human  home  ”  must  be,  what  it 
should  comprise,  and  what  it  should  not  com¬ 
prehend.  They  would  then  have  Imperial  in 
structions,  and  such  compulsory  powers  con¬ 
ferred  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  them  out 
with  effect  and  authority.  Facts  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  insanitary  houses  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  vouched  for  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Airy 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  and  at  Durham  by  Drs, 
Vance  and  Jephson,  were  adduced  to  show 
that  while  Mr.  Ritchie  said  all  the  mischiei 
resulted  from  the  halting,  hesitating,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  administration  of  local  authorities, 
the  latter  retorted  that  they  had  no  power  to  dc 
what  had  been  recommended  by  the  Imperial 
authorities.  Such  a  conflict  of  authorities 
must  be  rendered  impossible.  They  must 
insist  upon  the  substitution  of  the  compulsory 
for  the  permissive  principle,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Public  Health  Acts.  AU 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  must  be  Her 
Majesty's  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  appointed 
to,  and  set  over  a  city,  or  a  town,  or  a  district, 
and  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  disinterested, 
impartial,  and  independent,  they  should  be  dis¬ 
qualified  from  taking  any  private  practice. 

Such  benefactions  as  that  of  Sir  E.  Guinness, 
noble  and  munificent  as  they  were,  would  prove 
but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  A  question  of  such 
infinite  magnitude  as  “the  housing  of  the 
poor  ”  could  only  be  effectively  dealt  with  by 
the  State.  The  ways  and  means,  through 
advances  and  loans  at  low  interest,  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  without  difficulty,  and  only 
the  State  could  solve  the  difficulty. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins 
said  “  A  vast  proportion  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  are  morally,  socially,  and  physically 
slaughter-houses.  What  are  they  but  shambles, 
for  does  not  depravity  destroy  our  poor  within 
them  hourly,  and  slay  them  day  by  day  ?  A 
distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  who  has 
himself  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
wrote  to  me  on  Dec.  10  as  follows  ‘  The  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  is  deplorable,  and  I  must 
say  I  am  not  in  any  way  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  last  circular.  The  real  question 
remains  :  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  Local 
Authority  that  will  not  perform  its  legitimate 
duties  ?  ’  The  only  possible  answer  to  that 
question  is, — and  I  desire  to  set  it  before  you 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,— all 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tors  must  be  responsible  only  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  free  of  the  control  of 
municipalities  and  vestries,  and  the  powers  with 
which  you  are  invested  must  be  compulsory 
powers.”  J 

As  an  appendix  to  the  paper,  plans  were 
attached  of  workmen’s  dwellings  designed  by 
Messrs.  Knill  Freeman  &  Robins,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  with  estimates  for  houses  which  would 
be  in  all  respects  “  human  homes,”  and  another 
appendix  contained  suggestions  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Wyborn,  architect  and  surveyor,  Windsor,  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  improvements  in  that 
town.  The  proposed  “  homes  ”  are  of  three  types, 
costing  respectively  220 1,  200 1.,  150Z,and  135Z., 
according  to  the  estimates  of  a  local  builder. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sheffield 
(Poplar  Board  of  Works),  Mr.  Mellonds 
(Windsor),  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  took  part.  Mr.  Mellonds 
said  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  assert  that 
nothing  had  been  done  at  South  -  place, 
Windsor,  to  remedy  the  defects  complained 
of.  Besides  much  repairing  and  cleaning, 
ventilators  had  been  inserted  in  the  back 
walls  of  tbe  rooms,  and  the  tenants  bad 
shown  their  appreciation  of  this  improvement 
by  stopping  them  up.  In  summing  up  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Chairman,  said 
a  radical  cure  for  the  evils  pointed  out  in  the 
paper  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  alteration 
°f  Land  Laws,  by  abolishing  leaseholds, 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  dwellings  with  less 
than  20  ft.  frontages,  and  prescribing  that, 
where  there  were  two  rooms  in  depth,  they 
should  measure,  from  front  to  back,  at  least  as 
much  as  from  side  to  side.  Every  home,  too, 
should  have  an  open  yard  with  an  area  at 
least  equal  to  half  that  on  which  the  house 
was  built.  The  proceedings  concluded  by  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reverend  lecturer  a  vote  of 
thanks. 
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THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PLUMBERS.! 

The  Registration  Committee  of  the  Worsb 
ful  Company  of  Plumbers,  on  the  invitation 
the  Court,  dined  together  at  Cannon-strl 
Hotel  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  Master  of  the  Cc! 
pany  (Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop),  Mr.  Philip  Wilkins 
(Renter  Warden),  Mr.  F.  Machin,  Mr.  Alderir 
and  Sheriff  Stuart  Knill  (Past  Masters),  a 
Mr.  John  Smeaton  (Assistant),  represented  fi 
Court. 

The  Master,  in  the  course  of  his  spec 
welcoming  the  Committee  and  reviewing  th 
work  of  the  past  year,  stated  that  the  work 
the  examiners  was  heavier  in  1889  than  in  a 
previous  year  by  two-thirds.  He  referred  i 
the  necessity  for  specifying  plumbers’  wo 
separately  in  building  contracts,  and  maki! 
plumbers  responsible  for  the  sanitary  efficien 
of  the  whole  of  their  work,  from  the  roof  i 
the  main  sewer. 

Mr.  G.  Clegg,  master  plumber,  in  respondi: 
to  the  toast  of  “  The  Registration  Committet 
referred  to  the  influence  of  the  registrati' 
movement  on  the  technical  education 
plumbers  as  “  the  grandest  feature  of  the  mon 
ment.”  He  suggested  that  periodical  exhib 
tions  of  work  executed  by  apprentice  plumbtf 
and  others  should  be  held  under  the  auspices; 
the  Plumbers’  Company. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Gilbert,  operative  plumber,  t 
pressed  the  growing  confidence  of  himself  a: 
his  fellow-workmen  in  the  advantages  whit 
must  accrue  to  the  trade  from  the  registrant 
movement,  and  suggested  that  a  special  con 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  extend  t! 
working  of  the  system  in  Western  London. 

Mr.  Machin,  Past  Master,  in  proposing  t 
toast  of  “  The  Examiners,”  referred  to  the  i  , 
sponsible  character  of  the  work  of  the  province  | 
as  well  as  the  metropolitan  Boards  of  Examine:  i 
and  its  interest  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whc  ! 
kingdom. 

Mr.  John  Smeaton,  master  plumber,  in  repl;  j 
ing,  referred  to  the  recent  examinations  he  hi!  j 
attended  at  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  remarkii  j 
that  he  considered  the  work  of  the  candidate  I 
was  fully  equal  to  the  average  in  London,  ai; 
that  some  of  the  specimens  of  modern  plumi  ; 
ing  work  he  had  seen  in  Dublin  were  of  a  mo  i 
superior  character.  He  approved  the  suggestid  i 
of  holding  periodical  exhibitions  of  plumbei  I 
work  as  tending  to  create  healthy  emulatic  j 
among  the  members  of  the  craft,  and  he  referrr  I 
to  the  considerable  cost  which  this  and  tl 
further  development  of  the  Company’s  educi  ' 
tional  system  would  necessarily  involve. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  master  plumber,  said  tl; 
older  men  in  the  trade  were  encouraging  tl 
younger  men  to  present  themselves  for  the  Con  | 
pany’s  Examinations. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lyne,  operative  plumber,  said  tl  ! 
Dublin  members  of  the  United  Operatit  j 
Plumbers’  Association  were  heartily  in  accon 
with  the  examination  system,  and  that  thel 
considered  it  was  the  only  means  of  protectici 
the  public  against  “botchers.” 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  Renter  Warden,  in  proposin: 
tbe  toast,  “  The  Teachers  of  Technical  an : 
Scientific  Plumbing,”  referred  to  the  repo: 
made  by  Mr.  Lyne  on  the  exhibits  of  plumben 
work  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  exten ! 
sion  of  technical  education  among  Frenc  I 
plumbers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  foreman  plumber,  said  tli 
Plumbing  Classes  at  the  Polytechnic  were  mal; 
ing  steady  progress,  and  he  found  that  til 
prizes  offered  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  actei 
as  a  considerable  incentive  to  the  sludents.  E 
announced  that  additional  money  prizes  hfl 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Tit-mas,  Mr.  Clegg,  MM 
Hume,  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  and  Mr.  Bostel.  E 
laid  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  frer 
hand  and  mechanical  drawing  being  taught  i 
Plumbers’  Classes. 

Mr.  Millis,  Superintendent  of  the  Traci 
Classes  at  the  Finsbury  and  Westminster  Inst:l 
tutes,  said  they  found  a  great  impetus  had  bee  ! 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  trade  classes  at  till 
Institutions  by  the  action  of  the  Plumben  J 
Company  in  promoting  classes  for  plumbent 
He  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  hav  I 
separate  classes  for  adult  plumbers,  mentionirili 
that  a  class  of  the  kind  was  held  at  Wesdf 
minster.  He  referred  to  the  course  of  lecture;:! 
on  Technical  Education,  specially  suited  ill 
plumbers,  delivered  in  Dublin,  and  recom] 
mended  similar  lectures  being  delivered  in  othili 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Browning,  Teacher  of  Plumbing  Class*! 
at  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  and  Clapham,  said  tin 
practical  work  of  the  students  was  better  in  tl  i 
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last  session  than  in  any  previous  one.  He  re¬ 
commended  mutual  improvement  classes  for 
adult  plumbers,  who  would  be  both  interested 
and  benefited  by  practical  discussions  on  the 
details  of  their  trade. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Emptage,  master 
plumber,  of  Margate,  regretting  that  he  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present,  and 
congratulating  the  Plumbers’  Company  and  the 
Registration  Committee  on  the  growing  interest 
of  the  public  in  sanitary  matters,  and  the 
hearty  support  which  is  being  accorded  to  the 
registration  movement  by  the  trade  and  the 
public  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  (for 
members  only)  will  be  held  on  Monday  next, 
Jan.  13,  to  consider  a  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  that  the  form  and  alternative  form  of 
Articles  of  Pupilage,  submitted  to  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  on  May  6,  1889,  be  printed 
and  published  as  an  Institute  Paper,  with  this 
modification  —  that  in  place  of  the  word 
“  Architect,”  as  descriptive  of  the  “  Principal,” 
a  blank  be  left  which  may  be  filled  in  with  the 
words  “Architect”  or  “Architect  and  Sur¬ 
veyor,”  as  the  party  or  parties  may  please ;  and 
that  a  note  to  this  effect  be  printed  in  the 
margin  against  each  of  the  three  places  in 
which  the  word  “  Architect  ”  appears  in  each 
form.  On  the  same  evening,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  above-mentioned,  a  business  general 
meeting  (for  members  only)  will  be  held  for  the 
following  purposes:— To  read  the  minutes  of 
the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on  Dec.  16, 
1889  ;  to  announce  donations  of  books,  &c. ;  to 
formally  admit  members  attending  for  the  first 
time  since  their  election ;  to  ballot  for  candi¬ 
dates  who  desire  to  be  admitted  as  Fellows  ;  to 
elect,  under  the  terms  of  by-law  9  ( b )  candidates 
who  desire  to  be  admitted  as  Associates;  to 
receive  the  announcement  of  the  award  of  the 
studentships  and  prizes  for  1889-90,  made  by 
the  Council  (in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
By-law  66)  in  writing  under  the  common  seal ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Woodward, 
Associate,  to  consider  the  “  Sundry  Powers  and 
Provisions  ”  portion  of  the  London  Council 
(General  Powers)  Bill.  A  public  exhibition  of 
all  the  designs,  drawings,  sketches,  Jcc.,  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  studentships,  medals,  and  other 
prizes,  1889-90,  will  be  held  in  the  larger 
Conduit-street  Gallery  daily,  until  Monday,  the 
20th  iost.,  at  10  p.m. — the  Exhibition  mean¬ 
while  opening  at  10  a.m.  and  closing  at  9  p.m. 
every  day.  The  drawings  and  sketches  made 
by  the  Soane  Medallist  1888,  the  Owen- Jones 
Travelling  Student,  1889,  and  the  Pugin 
Travelling  Student,  1889,  will  also  be  on  view 
during  the  same  period. 

The  Architectural  Association.  —  The  sixth 
meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present 
session  was  held  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Pryce  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  G.  Stephenson,  J.  H.  Mann,  P.  Field, 
P.  P.  C.  Smith,  A.  E.  Seaman,  T.  Parker,  and  W. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Beale  then  read  a  paper 
on  “  Spires,  Towers,  and  Domes,”  the  first  part 
of  which  we  print  on  another  page. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — At 
a  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  Jan.  7,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lloyd,  Vice- 
President,  being  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Andrews,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  Pershore 
Abbey.  The  paper  was  rendered  of  special 
interest  by  the  very  full  manner  in  which  it 
was  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photos.  Of 
the  history  of  the  Abbey,  Mr.  Andrews  said 
that  much  was  veiled  in  obscurity,  owing 
greatly  to  the  fact  that  fires  had  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Abbey,  destroying, 
with  much  else  of  value,  the  record  of  its  early 
years.  Various  authorities  fixed  the  date  of  its 
foundation  in  604,  681,  689  A.D.,  and  other 
dates  in  the  seventh  century,  of  which  618 
seemed  that  most  probably  correct.  It  was  at 
first  dedicated  to  SS.  Mary,  Peter,  and  Paul, 
and  given  to  the  secular  canons,  but  finally 
became  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  SS.  Mary 
and  Edburga.  Records  are  found  of  its 
restorations  after  fires  in  the  years  1020,  1066, 
1102,  1223,  1288,  the  fire  in  the  last-named  year 
reducing  nearly  the  whole  abbey  to  ashes, 
together  with  the  town  of  which  it  was  the 
central  building.  The  remains  at  present 
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existing  are  the  choir,  choir  aisles,  south  tran¬ 
sept  and  transept  tower,  and  two  small  chapels 
north  and  south  of  the  choir,  and  sufficient 
remains  of  the  foundations  have  been  traced  to 
define  the  form  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  nave,  north 
transept,  cloisters,  Abbot’s  lodge,  fratry,  com¬ 
mon  room,  and  chapter-house.  The  south 
transept,  built  a  few  years  before  the  Conquest, 
is  the  earliest  part  of  the  remains,  and  the  nave 
and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  lantern  and  belfry  stages  of 
the  tower  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  south 
transept  has  a  small  vault  of  fourteenth  century 
work,  bearing  amongst  others  the  arms  and 
rebus  of  Abbot  Newton,  1413-1456.  The  choir 
has  a  semi-hexagonal  plan  at  the  east  end, 
though  the  surrounding  ambulatory  and  the 
Lady  Chapel  appear  to  have  been  square  on 
plan.  The  tower  is  of  special  interest,  from  the 
very  marked  resemblance,  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  which  it  bears  to  the 
tower  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  for  though  com¬ 
paratively  simple  in  its  detail,  the  belfry  stage 
is  throughout  a  plainer  version  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  fourteenth-century  work  in  the  Salis¬ 
bury  tower,  and  the  lantern  is  an  absolute 
translation  into  the  later  work  of  the 
thirteenth-century  lantern  at  Salisbury.  “  The 
details,”  says  Sir  G.  Scott,  “  bear  considerable 
resemblance,  the  distribution  of  windows, 
blanks,  and  piers  is  absolutely  identical, 
and  so  also  are  the  very  remarkable  bands, 
quatrefoils,  &c.  While  speaking,  however,  of 
the  details  as  being  simplified  from  those  at 
Salisbury,  I  must  except  the  internal  features 
of  the  lantern  .  .  .  they  are  far  richer  and  more 
beautiful ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  of  a  lantern 
story  so  beautiful,  and  it  stands,  as  far  as  I 
know,  quite  alone  in  its  design.”  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Andrews  mentioned  the  many  interesting 
buildings  which  surround  Pershore,  and  which, 
with  the  Abbey,  make  the  neighbourhood  of 
singular  interest  to  the  architect.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  supported  by 
Messrs.  Cotton,  Doubleday,  Bidlake,  and  H.  R. 
Lloyd. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  fourth 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
January  6th,  the  President  (Mr.  T.  Mellard 
Reade)  in  the  chair.  A. paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
James  L.  Thornely  entitled  “  Monumental 
brasses,”  with  special  reference  to  those  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  lecturer,  who 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  rubbings,  began 
his  paper  by  defining  a  monumental  brass,  so 
far  as  dealt  with  on  this  occasion,  as  a  figure  or 
effigy  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  with  or  with¬ 
out  accompanying  canopies,  inscriptions,  or 
other  ornaments,  and  proceeded  to  class  the 
examples  roughly  under  five  periods,  and  dealt 
briefly  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  each, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  numerous  heel  ball 
rubbings,  which  comprised  a  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  brasses  of  ecclesiastics,  knights, 
ladies,  and  civilians.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  early  brasses  (many  of  them  of 
Flemish  manufacture)  were  much  larger  and 
more  bold  and  free  in  design  than  the  later, 
and  mentioned  that  after  the  introduction  of 
shading  by  means  of  cross  lines,  the  vigour  and 
worth  of  the  brasses  gradually  declined.  He 
further  alluded  to  the  former  practice  of 
enamelling  the  brasses,  to  represent  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  heraldic  bearings,  &c ,  thereby  greatly 
enhancing  them  in  richness  of  effect ;  also  to 
the  handsome  canopies  to  be  met  with  in  many 
examples ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  various 
Norman  Gothic  styles  and  their  transitions  can 
clearly  be  traced  in  these  portions  of  the 
brasses.  Mr.  Thornely  further  referred  to  the 
curious  but  discreditable  practice  of  making 
palimpsest  brasses,  i.e.,  reversing  an  old  brass 
and  utilising  it  to  commemorate  a  subse¬ 
quent  deceased  person.  He  further  referred 
to  the  devices  or  marks  to  be  met  with 
upon  some  brasses  indicating  the  private  or 
company  trade-mark  of  the  engraver,  and 
pointed  out  that  companies  or  fellowships  of 
brass-workers  used  to  exist.  In  conclusion, 
after  calling  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  brasses 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  compared  with  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  the 
lecturer  referred  to  rubbings  of  the  following 
local  brasses : — In  Cheshire :  Sir  Robers  del 
Bothe  and  Lady  Dulcie,  his  wife,  at  Wilmslow  ; 
Roger  Legh  and  children,  Macclesfield  ;  and  a 
civilian  from  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Chester.  In 
Lancashire  :  Piers  Gerard,  and  Sir  Peter  Leger 
and  his  lady,  at  Winwick,  near  Warrington  ;  a 
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knight  of  the  Scarisbrick  family,  Ormskirk ; 
Ralph  Catteral,  wife  and  children,  from 
Whalley ;  Henry  Norris,  and  Clemence  his  wife, 
from  Childwall,  near  Liverpool;  and  Thomas 
Beri,  from  Walton-on-the-Hill. 


“A  QUESTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’S 
FEES.” 

HAYWARD  V.  SANDON  BROTHERS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  case  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hayward,  District  Surveyor  of  St.  George’s  and  St. 
Giles’s  Bloomsbury,  sued  Messrs.  Sandon  Bros,  to 
recover  an  amount  of  £56.  5s.  as  fees  due  to  him  as 
District  Surveyor  upon  the  erection  of  the  above 
premises,  which  consist  of  four  shops  and  two  sets 
of  chambers  on  the  ground-floor,  one  set  of 
chambers  and  box-rooms  on  the  basement-floor,  and 
eight  sets  of  chambers  on  the  upper  floors,  all  the 
latter  approached  through  one  entrance,  and  having 
one  staircase,  and  being  let  as  separate  tenements. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  before  Mr.  Bridge 
at  Bow-street,  on  October  4,  1889,  he  deoided  in 
favour  of  the  District  Surveyor,  upon  which  Mr. 
Edward  Morten,  counsel  for  the  defendants,  gave 
notice  of  appeal,  as  his  contention  and  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Seckham  Witherington,  defendant’s  architect, 
was  that  sec.  27,  rules  1,  2,  and  3,  applied  only  as 
to  the  “separation  of  buildings  and  the  limitation 
of  their  areas,”  and  not  to  fees  which  are  settled 
under  sec.  49,  schedule  2,  part  1,  as  not  to  exceed 
£10.  Leave  to  appeal  was  given,  and  Mr.  Bridge 
suggested  that  Mr.  Morten  should  draw  the  case, 
and  when  approved  by  Mr.  Hayward  it  should  be 
submitted  to  him  for  signature. 

When,  however,  the  parties  appeared  before  Mr. 
Bridge,  Mr.  Hayward  claimed  his  fees  under  sec.  27, 
rule  2  ;  but  his  solicitor,  in  approving  the  case,  in¬ 
serted  also  rules  1  and  3.  Mr.  Bridge  objected  to 
rules  1  and  3  being  mentioned,  unless  lacts  could  be 
argued  showing  what  sum  Mr.  Hayward  would  bo 
entitled  to  if  rule  3  applied  to  the  question  of  fees. 
These  could  not  be  arranged,  and  Mr.  Morten 
pressed  the  magistrate  to  state  the  case  under 
rule  2. 

Eventually  the  magistrate  declined  to  state  any 
case,  and  the  summons  was  dismissed,  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward’s  solicitor  advising  him  not  to  take  one  under 
rule  2. 

No  order  as  to  costs  was  made. — Communicated. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir, — At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
December  21, 1889,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed,  and  afterwards  referred  to  the  Council 
for  consideration: — “That  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  be  asked 
to  define  the  present  status  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspector;  and,  having  regard  to  the  obvious 
intentions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  experience  of  their  working  since  acquired, 
and  the  duties  actually  devolving  upon  such 
officers,  to  further  define  what  ought  to  be  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  said  office.’* 
The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  step  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  taken  by  that  resolution  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  and  that  such  a  course  should  only 
be  taken  if  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  its  branches, 
and,  therefore,  measures  are  being  taken  to 
obtain  that  opinion.  The  Council  also  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  observations  thereon  from 
any  Sanitary  Inspector,  though  he  may  not  be 
in  membership,  as  it  is  upon  a  matter  which 
equally  concerns  all  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

Samuel  C.  Legg,  Hon.  Sec. 

January  8,  1890. 


THE  MONTROSE  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  the  Montrose  Memorial, 
illustrated  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  after 
stating  that  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  B.  Rbind  are  the 
sculptors  of  the  monument,  you  make  what  seems 
to  me  a  most  unnecessary  remark,  viz.,  “  so  we  are 
informed,  though  we  do  not  well  understand  how 
two  sculptors  can  be  joint  artists  of  one  figure.” 
My  son,  W.  Biraie  Rbind,  I  have  trained  as  a 
sculptor,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been, 
associated  with  me  in  many  of  my  principal  works, 
in  addition  to  wbat  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  in  his  own  name.  If  it  is  possible  for  two 
architects  jointly  to  design  a  work  of  art  in  the 
shape  of  a  public  building,  why  may  not  two  sculptors 
combine  their  efforts  in  executing  a  public  memo¬ 
rial  ?  John  Rhind. 

Partnership  in  architectural  work  is  not  by 
any  means  a  parallel  case.  As  far  as  pure  design  in 
architecture  is  concerned,  we  should  say  the  same 
as  of  sculpture — it  must  be  the  work  ot  one  mind  ; 
but  the  carrying  out  of  a  building  includes  a  great 
many  other  things — arrangement  of  plan,  details  of 
construction,  warmiDg  and  ventilation,  which  one 
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partner  may  elaborate  separately.  A  partnership 
association  in  such  a  thing  as  a  work  of  sculpture 
would  appear  to  many,  as  it  does  to  us,  to  savour 
more  of  art-manufacture  than  of  art. — Ed. 


®{xe  Sfatoenfs  €alnmn. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.— II. 


.MAGNETS. 


H  MAGNET  possesses  two  characteristic 
properties:  (1)  if  suspended  at  the 
earth’s  surface,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
about  a  vertical  axis,  it  will  in  general  tend  to 
set  itself  in  a  certain  azimuth,  and  if  disturbed 
from  this  position  will  oscillate  about  it ;  (2)  it 
will  attract  certain  substances :  iron,  steel,  lode- 
etone,  and  nickel  among  others. 

Any  substance  capable  of  being  attracted  by 
a  magnet  is  called  a  magnetic  substance.  All 
magnets  are  made  of  magnetic  substances,  but 
all  magnetic  substances  are  not  capable  of 
becoming  permanent  magnets ;  if  they  are, 
some,  at  least,  form  exceedingly  feeble  ones. 
Although  magnets  may  be  made  of  any  shape 
and  of  a  variety  of  substances,  in  practice  they 
are  made  from  rods  of  hardened  steel  in  the 
form  of  a  bar  or  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe. 

The  force  of  attraction  of  a  magnet  varies 
greatly  at  different  points  of  its  surface.  It  is 
greatest  near  the  ends,  and  sinks  to  zero  at  the 
centre  of  a  uniformly-magnetised  rod.  The  points 
on  a  magnet  where  the  attractive  power  ceases 
are  called  its  neutral  points.  Near  the  ends  of 
a  magnet  where  the  attraction  is  greatest,  the 
force  seems  to  spring  from  two  points,  called 
the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

When  dealing  with  problems  concerned  with 
gravitation,— that  is,  the  attraction  of  one 
piece  of  matter  for  another,— it  is  frequently 
useful  to  conceive  the  whole  of  the  matter  in 
a  body  concentrated  at  one  single  point. 
A  sphere,  for  instance,  attracts  bodies  placed 
outside  it  precisely  as  though  the  whole  of 
its  mass  had  been  concentrated  at  its  centre. 
This  point  is  simply  a  centre  of  forces,  and,  as 
such,  is  of  enormous  importance  mathemati¬ 
cally,  but  physically  the  centre  point  of  the 
sphere  difEers  in  no  way  from  any  other  point 
in  it. 


ine  poles  o£  a  magnet  are  nothing  more  thai 
centres  of  magnetic  force,  and  difEer  physical! 
in  no  way  from  other  points  in  the  stee 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  magnet.  At  th 
same  time  it  is  frequently  useful  to  speak  a 
though  all  the  magnetism  of  magnets,  whateve 
magnetism  may  be,  were  concentrated  at  thes 
two  points,  and  the  steel  rod  merely  served  as 
metal  framework  holding  these  two  points  o 
•magnetism. 

It  is  of  importance  to  call  attention  to  this  a 
the  outset,  as  the  poles  are  so  often  referred  t 
that  students  are  apt  to  get  in  the  habit  of  think 
ing  that  the  constitution  of  a  magnet  at  its  pole 
difEers  from  its  constitution  at  any  other  point. 

It  is  a  line  joining  the  poles  of  a  magnet 
called  the  axis,  which  points  magnetic  nort' 
and  south,  a  direction  which  is  in  London  som 
18  deg.  west  of  true  north,  called  the  decli 
nation  of  the  compass-needle.  The  end  of  th 
magnet  which  points  to  the  earth’s  north  pol 
will  be  called  the  north  end,  and  the  end  whicl 
points  to  the  earth’s  south  pole,  the  south  end 
the  poles  of  the  magnet  beiDg  respective! 
called  north  and  south.  The  facts  that  the  twi 
pedes  of  a  magnet  are  equal  in  strength  an< 
that  like  poles  repel  each  other  while  unlit 
poles  attract,  besides  many  other  points  o 
similarity  between  magnetic  and  electrica 
effects,  led  early  investigators  to  suggest  flui< 
theories  of  magnetism  similar  to  the  old  liui. 
theories  of  electricity.  The  probable  nature  o 
magnetism  will  be  explained  in  a  future  articU 
for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  state  that  ther 
are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  in  th 
existence  of  magnetic  fluids.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  fluid 
do  not  exist. 

If  a  magnet  is  broken  into  any  number  c 
pieces,  or  even  ground  to  powder,  each  littl 
fragment  is  a  complete  magnet  with  two  equs 
poles,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  large 
mapiets.  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that  eac 
molecule  of  the  substance  of  which  a  magnet  i 
composed  is  a  complete  little  magnet,  and  tha 
the  various  effects  produced  by  a  magnet,  as 
whole,  are  due  to  arrangement  of  thes 
molecular  magnets. 


The  experiments  of  Professor  Hughes,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1883,  have  done  much  to  confirm  this 
belief,  and  to  show  the  various  arrangements 
the  molecules  of  a  magnetic  substance  can  be 
made  to  assume  under  suitable  treatment. 
When  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is  in  an  unmag¬ 
netised  state,  the  molecules  are,  nevertheless, 
magnetised,  and  arrange  themselves  in  closed 
polygons  (fig.  2),  the  north  pole  of  one  molecule 
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Fig.  2. 

sticking  to  the  south  pole  of  the  next,  and  thus 
neutralising  each  other's  external  effects. 
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Fig.  3. 

When  the  metal  is  magnetised,  a  certain 
number  of  the  closed  polygons,  fig.  2,  split  up, 
and  the  molecules  place  themselves  end  to  end, 
fig.  3,  the  north  poles  all  facing  one  way,  the 
south  poles  in  the  other  direction.  Fig.  3  shows 
also  how  the  unneuiralised  north  poles  of  the 
molecular  magnets  form  the  N  pole  of  the 
magnet  as  a  whole,  and  make  it  appear  that 
magnetism  is  concentrated  at  the  pole  of  the 
magnet,  the  same,  of  course,  applying  to  the 
S  pole.  Coercive  force,  the  power  which  enables 
a  magnetic  substance  to  become  a  permanent 
magnet,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  freedom 
with  which  its  molecules  can  turn.  A 
magnetic  substance  under  external  magnetic 
influences  may  have  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
molecules  arranged  as  in  fig.  3,  when  the 
external  influence  is  withdrawn,  they  will  tend 
to  re-arrange  themselves  as  in  fig.  2,  and  whether 
they  will  do  so  or  not, — that  is  to  say,  whether 
the  substance  will  cease  to  be  magnetised  or 
not,— depends  upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  the  molecules  can  turn.  In  soft  iron  the 
coercive  force  is  excessively  small ;  it  can  there¬ 
fore  be  magnetised  very  easily,  but  cannot 
unaided  remain  a  magnet.  In  steel,  on  the 
other  hand,  coercive  force  is  great ;  it  is  harder 
to  magnetise,  but,  when  once  magnetised,  the 
molecules  retain  their  positions,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  magnet  is  the  result. 

The  quantity  of  a  thing  can  always  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  some  effect 
it  produces,  without  necessarily  knowing  the 
precise  nature  of  the  thing  measured. 

If  the  poles  of  two  magnets  are  presented  to 
each  other  there  is  attraction  or  repulsion,  and 
this  effect  is  made  use  of  for  defining  what  is 
meant  by  a  “  pole  of  unit  strength,”  or  “a  unit 
pole.”  Unit  magnetic  pole  is  that  pole  which, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  from  a 
similar  and  equal  pole,  rfepels  it  with  a  force  of 
one  dyne.*  Coulomb  showed  that  the  force 
between  two  magnetic  poles  varies  directly  as 
the  product  of  their  strengths  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 
Hence,  by  the  above  definition,  if  m1 ,  m2  are  the 
strengths  of  two  poles,  d  the  distance  between 
them  in  centimeters,  and  A*  the  force  acting  in 
dynes  :— 

F=m±m1 

d- 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  get,  say,  a  north 
pole  without  a  south  pole,  the  south  pole  may 
be  moved  off  to  as  great  a  distance  as  we  please 
by  making  the  magnet  long  enough.  We  shall 
frequently,  therefore,  speak  of  a  north  pole  as 
though  it  could  have  a  separate  existence. 

If  a  movable  pole  is  put  anywhere  in  the 
region  round  a  magnet,  it  experiences  a  force 
urging  it  in  some  direction.  Each  of  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  acts  on  the  movable  pole  with  a 
certain  force,  and  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
of  these  two  forces  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
pole  is  urged. 

If  the  pole  is  allowed  to  move,  it  will  trace 
out  a  “  line  of  force.”  A  line  of  force  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  line  such  that  its  direction  at  any  point 
is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at  that 
point.  In  the  present  case,  magnetic  lines  of 
force  are  meant,  dealing  with  the  force  produced 
on  a  magnetic  pole  as  such  ;  hut  the  definition 

*  If  a  force  of  one  dyne  acts  in  the  same  direction  on 
a  mass  of  one  gramme  for  one  second,  it  produces  in  it 
a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second 


will,  of  course,  apply  to  force,  no  matter  how 
produced,  nor  on  what  it  acts.  Now  since  the 
movable  pole,  unless  screened  in  some  way  from 
the  action  of  the  magnet,  experiences  force 
wherever  it  is  put  in  the  region  round  it,  this 
space  must  be  filled  with  “  lines  of  force  such 
a  region  is  called  a  “  field  of  force.”  A  field  of 
force  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines  of 
force.  The  positive  direction,  or  Bimply  direc¬ 
tion,  of  a  line  of  force  is  the  direction  along  it 
in  which  a  north  pole  would  move. 

If  the  direction  of  a  line  of  force  at  any  one 
point  is  required,  it  can  be  found  by  freely  sus¬ 
pending  a  little  magnetic  needle  at  that  point, 
when  it  will  lie  along  the  line  of  force  passing 
through  it. 

Lines  of  force  can  almost  be  said  to  be  made 
visible  by  means  of  iron  filings.  If  a  card  be 
placed  over  a  magnet,  or  in  any  field  of  force, 
and  filings  shaken  from  a  muslin-bag  on  to  it, 
the  filings  become  magnetised  in  the  directions 
of  lines  of  force,  and  stick  together  end  to  end 
so  as  to  trace  out  the  contour  of  the  field.  A 
few  of  the  beautiful  figures  so  easily  obtained 
in  this  way  will  give  students  an  idea  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  lines  of  force  around  magnets  and 
systems  of  magnets  that  no  mere  explanations 
can  ever  convey. 


Slunhs. 

A  History  of  Warwickshire.  By  SAM.  Timmins, 
F.S.A.  Elliot  Stock. 

alR  WILLIAM  DUGDALE  S  history  of 
“  That  shire, 

Which  we  the  heart  of  England  well  may  call,' 
is  not  to  be  found  on  many  bookshelves, 
and  even  when  found  will  not  supply  all 
that  the  modern  reader  requires.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  nearly  two-and-a-half  centuries  old  ; 
and,  though  the  edition  published  by  Dr. 
Thomas  in  1730  contains  some  additions  and 
corrections,  we  shall  look  in  vain  therein  for 
anything  but  ancient  history.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  Birmingham  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  to  the  period 
following  the  Incorporation  Charter  of  1838; 
while  Leamington,  now  an  important  town, 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  Dr.  Jephson, 
albeit  Mr  Timmins  passes  him  over  unnoticed. 
Strangely  enough,  the  town  of  Rugby  meets 
with  the  same  neglect  at  his  hands.  Except 
as  the  birthplace  of  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam, 
the  historian  of  English  Gothic  architecture, 
and  as  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  labours,  the 
fiace  is  scarcely  mentioned,  though  its  growth 
las  been  remarkable.  Perhaps  an  excuse  may 
be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Timmins  is  an 
antiquary,  and  that  his  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  the  past.  To  him — as  in  some  degree 
to  others  also— Stratford-on-Avon  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  in  Warwickshire,  and  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  Shakspeare  of  paramount  importance. 
But  Mr.  Timmins’  sins  of  omission  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  above  examples.  In  any  list  of  the 
“  Worthies  of  Warwickshire  ”  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  names  of  the  late  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley 
and  Mr.  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns.  The  former, — 
a  genealogist  of  the  first  rank  (the  original  of 
Mr.  Ardenne  in  “Lothair”), — was  a  Warwick¬ 
shire  man  to  the  backbone,  and  the  latter  made 
the  county  his  home  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ultimate  heiress  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  wrote  at  Wroxall  Abbey  his  fascinating 
“  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm.”  We  have  looked 
in  vain  for  some  other  well-known  names,  but 
are  bound  to  add  that,  nevertheless,  small  as 
the  county  is,  its  list  of  eminent  natives  or  resi¬ 
dents  is  unusually  long.  Drayton  certainly,  and 
perhaps  Will.  Somervile,  may  claim  a  place  in 
the  class  which  Shakespeare  heads,  and  among 
authors  whose  fame  is  neither  local  nor  fugitive 
we  may  surely  place  Addison,  Landor,  Arnold, 
and  “  George  Eliot,”  besides  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Dugdale. 

If  we  turn  from  persons  to  places,  Warwick¬ 
shire  can  boast  of  a  goodly  number  of  historic 
sites  and  spots  of  interest.  First  there  is 
Stratford  (whose  memories  attract  more  pilgrims 
than  Becket’s  shrine  ever  drew).  Then  Warwick 
Castle,  mainly  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century,  is  full 
of  interesting  relics.  “The  entrance  gate,” 
says  Mr.  Timmins,  “only  a  few  years  ago,  had 
some  of  the  hooks  from  which  wool-sacks  were 
said  to  have  been  suspended  to  protect  the  wall 
from  attacks  during  the  great  Civil  War.  The 
great  inner  gateway,  with  its  double  portcullis 
and  machicolated  tower,  is  an  excellent  object- 
lesson  of  the  art  of  war  four  centuries  ago.” 
|  But  even  Warwick,  in  spite  of  the  grandeur 
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which  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  fortunes, 
must  yield  in  interest  to  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth, 
and  to  those  especially  whose  knowledge  of 
English  history  is  derived  from  the  Waverley 
Novels,  its  picturesque  remains  will  recall  many 
a  romantic  scene.  It  does  not  come  within  our 
province  to  discuss  the  story  of  Amy  Robsart. 
If  Kenilworth  was  not  her  prison,  it  was 
certainly  that  of  Edward  II.  centuries  before, 
and  within  its  walls  Leicester’s  grand  tourna¬ 
ment  in  1268,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  reception  in  1562,  were  held.  Maxtoke 
Castle  lies  outside  the  tourists’  beat. 
It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  Edwardian 
fortress,  and  has  undergone  comparatively  trifl¬ 
ing  changes  in  its  external  appearance.  It  lies 
low,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  across  which 
access  to  the  great  court  is  gained  through  a 
gateway,  between  two  lofty  hexagonal  towers. 
Tam  worth  is  less  pleasing,  and,  in  fact,  is  little 
more  than  a  solid  square  block  of  masonry,  but 
its  very  simplicity  proclaims  its  high  antiquity. 
Astley  Castle,  built  of  red  and  grey  sandstone, 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and,  though 
castellated  in  appearance,  is  in  other  respects  an 
Elizabethan  dwelling-house.  Of  far  higher  in¬ 
terest  is  Compton  Wynyates,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  in  its  main 
features,  still  unaltered.  Mr.  Timmins  does  it 
only  bare  justice  in  describing  it  as  “  a  marvel¬ 
lous  and  artistic  combination  of  stone,  wood, 
and  brick.”  The  chimneys  alone  are  a  study,  and 
the  carved  oak  work  in  the  rooms  and  galleries  is 
wonderfully  well  preserved.  No  doubt  Compton 
Wynyates  owes  its  preservation  to  its  secluded 
position,  and  we  can  see  in  its  immunity  from 
destruction  the  reason  which  impelled  builders 
in  olden  times,  when  castles  ceased  to  be 
erected,  to  select  unobtrusive  sites.  Equally 
well  preserved,  but  of  smaller  size,  is  Baddesley 
Clinton,  a  moated  manor-house  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  same  family, — the  Ferrers  family, 
— to  which  it  owed  its  erection.  Upon  what 
principle  Mr.  Timmins  has  excluded  from  his 
book  all  notice  of  Aston  Hall  we  are  unable  to 
say.  It  is  true  that  the  house  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  park  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  and  most  of  the 
latter  has  been  built  over,  but  the  mansion  still 
stands,  and  has  not  wholly  ceased  to  deserve 
Dugdale’s  encomium:  “A  noble  fabric,  which 
for  beauty  and  state  much  exceedeth  any  in 
these  parts.”  Those  who  desire  to  study  its 
features,  and  compare  its  plan  with  that  of 
Compton  Wynyates,  should  consult  an  excel¬ 
lent  work,  entitled  “  Illustrations  of  old 
Warwickshire  Houses,”  published  some  ten 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Niven.  We  have  left 
ourselves  too  little  space  to  speak  of  the 
churches  of  the  county.  Coventry, — that  city 
which  is  perhaps  more  full  of  old  buildings  than 
any  other  in  England, — still  boasts  its  “  three 
spires”  (though  one  of  them  has  been  perilously 
near  destruction),  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  “  restoration  ”  (we  dread  the  word)  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  has  been  carried  out  “  with 
excellent  judgment  and  good  taste.”  We  are 
not  great  admirers  of  this  great  church,  with  its 
enormous  windows  and  unsymmetrical  form, 
but  the  group  of  buildings  of  which  it  is  the 
most  prominent  member  is  almost  unsurpassed. 
St.  Mary’s,  Warwick  (with  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel),  the  Parish  Church  of  Stratford,  Temple 
Balsall  and  Coleshill  churches  are  well  worth 
notice,  but  the  Midland  Counties  cannot  in  this 
respect  vie  with  the  Eastern. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  the 
defects  which  we  have  noticed  in  Mr.  Timmins’ 
volume,  but  gladly  add  that  both  it  and  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs  are  of  genuine  value, 
and  will,  we  believe,  help  largely  to  remove  that 
ignorance  of  their  own  land  which  is  a  reproach 
to  many  of  our  countrymen. 


The  Thirlmere  Water  Scheme. — It  is 
understood  that  the  contract  for  the  work  to  be 
done  at  the  foot  of  Thirlmere  Lake  in  buildiDg 
the  dams  and  diverting  roads,  &c.,  in  connexion 
with  the  Manchester  Waterworks  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Grisenthwaite,  Penrith,  and 
Beaty  Brothers,  Carlisle.  The  contract  is  about 
120.000Z.,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  expected 
that  over  1,000  men  will  be  employed. — Man¬ 
chester  Courier. 

Results  of  Auction  Sales  in  1889. — 
From  Extracts  from  Estate  Exchange  Registers 
we  learn  that  the  amount  of  auction  sales  of 
property  reported  to  the  31st  ulto.  was 
4,218,2747,  or,  with  private  contract  sales, 
4,304,9547,  as  against  4,447,8407  in  1888, 
3,989,0997  in  1887,  and  4,120,0447  in  1886. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,  Instantaneous  Grip  Vices.  J.  Singleton. 

According  to  this  invention,  on  the  spindle  of 
cabinet-makers’  or  joiners’  vices  a  collar  to  join  up 
to  the  neck  of  the  loose  jaw,  such  collar  being  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  loose  jaw  of  the 
vice.  A  fixed  collar  is  placed  upon  the  spindle  to 
secure  one  end  of  the  spring  placed  upon  the 
shafts.  The  shaft  is  threaded  or  screwed  so  as  to 
fit  the  box  nut,  and  by  this  and  other  mechanical 
details  the  articles  are  firmly  secured  in  the  jaws  of 
the  vice.  Or  instead  of  the  cam  being  threaded  the 
nut  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  boss  with  a  solid 
collar  so  as  to  fix  on  a  loose  cam,  secured  by  a  loose 
collar,  so  that  the  cam  can  be  worked  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  screw  part. 

15,  Lock  Knobs.  W.  H.  Bird. 

By  this  invention  a  metal  nut  with  an  internal 
screw  thread  moves  upon  a  suitably  threaded 
square  lock  spindle.  This  nut  has  formed  upon  its 
circumference  a  groove  into  which  a  detent  at¬ 
tached  to  the  neck  of  knob  closes  when  in  position. 

26.  Ships’  Berths.  E.  Lawson. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  modification  of  the 
half  lee-rail  used  in  fitting  ships’  berths,  and  is  so 
made,  turning  on  bosses  or  joints,  that  the  rail  may 
be  turned  up  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and 
can  be  readily  removed  from  the  berth  when  neces¬ 
sary,  or  can  be  applied  to  either  end  of  the  berth, 
if  wished. 

35,  Ornamental  Glass  Tablets,  &c.  G.  Fyfe. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  surface  of  the 
glass  is  coated  with  a  preparation  of  isinglass  and 
gold  applied.  A  transfer  is  then  taken  from  a  litho 
stone,  and  put  on  the  work  before  the  medium  dries. 
The  back  of  the  transfer  is  then  washed  away, 
leaving  the  design  upon  the  glass. 

107,  Wheelbarrow  Bodies.  J.  W.  Sankey. 

The  bodies  of  the  barrows  are,  according  to  this 
invention,  stamped  in  one  piece  out  of  a  flat  plate, 
the  corners  being  gathered  or  puckered  so  as  to 
give  the  necessary  slope  or  taper  to  the  body,  and 
the  surplus  metal  at  the  corners  is  taken  up  and 
utilised. 

123,  Keys  or  Wedges  for  Railway  Chairs,  &c. 
S.  Daurchewsky. 

This  invention  relates  to  wooden  keys,  which, 
having  some  advantages  to  balance  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  they  possess  in  shrinking  and  becoming  loose 
in  dry  weather,  are  extensively  used  in  railway 
work.  They  are  simple  and  readily  procurable, 
holding  the  rail  both  laterally  and  vertically  in  the 
chair ;  they  are  also  elastic  and  reserve  their 
original  dimensions  after  having  been  subjected  to 
a  heavy  compressed  force.  The  key,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  patent,  is  of  wood  and  metal, — a  joint 
key, — and  is  provided  also  with  a  suitable  appliance 
for  preventing  it  dropping  out  of  the  chair  owing  to 
vibration  or  shrinkage. 

147,  Locks.  W.  Kneen. 

The  levers  of  locks  are  actuated  by  weights  or 
gravitation  instead  of  springs.  The  levers  or 
tumblers  are  made  with  a  weighted  end,  and  the 
bolt  also  slides  upon  an  incline,  and  by  its  own 
weight  falls  into  a  position  for  latching  or  locking 
the  door. 

198,  Hydraulic  Lifts  or  Hoists.  A.  A. 
Vuigrier. 

Lifts  are  generally  arranged  to  rise  in  a  vertical 
direction.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
platform  and  the  load  never  coincides  exactly  with 
the  axis  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  or  with  the 
resultant  of  the  hydraulic  pressure  if  there  are 
several  cylinders.  The  platform  is,  therefore, 
subjected  to  a  strain,  the  moment  of  which  cannot 
be  balanced  except  by  horizontal  reactions  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  construction,  are 
either  entirely  derived  from  the  guides  along  which 
the  platform  risesand  falls,  or  partly  from  the  guides 
and  partly  from  the  packing  of  the  hydraulic 
cylinder.  These  reactions  produce  friction  and 
jamming  in  certain  cases,  sufficient  to  entirely  stop 
the  motion  of  the  lift.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ihe 
axis  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  being  arranged  verii- 
cally,  it  is  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle,  while 
the  platform  remains  horizontal,  suitable  guides  and 
wheels  being  fitted  to  assist  the  easy  movement. 

213,  Portable  and  Collapsible  Reading-desk. 
E.  Pillow. 

The  board  of  this  reading-desk  is  hinged  and 
folded,  and,  when  open,  is  inclined.  It  is  provided 
with  spriDg-clips  for  holding  the  book  in  position  ; 
provision  is  also  made  for  keeping  pens  and  pencils, 
and  a  small  lantern  may  be  fixed  when  the  desk  if- 
used  by  a  lecturer  who  desires  to  signal  instructioc.- 
to  an  assistant  or  operator. 

282,  Conduits  for  Electric-Mains.  F.  Coates. 

By  this  invention  it  is  proposed  to  lay  conduits  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  to  a  great  extent  the 
breaking  or  opening-up  of  the  pavement  or  road¬ 
way  when  the  mains  are  once  laid,  and  thereby  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  traffic  and  to  facilitate 
the  repairs  to  mains  by  constructing  the  conduits  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  easily  opened  and 
closed,  at  the  same  time  providing  the  conduits 
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with  suitable  locks  or  fastenings  to  prevent  their 
being  tampered  with.  They  are  made  in  stone, 
earthenware,  or  cement,  and  placed  at  the  skle  o£ 
the  kerb  or  roadway. 


*#*  In  consequence  of  the  Patent  Office  autho¬ 
rities  not  having  issued  the  “Official  Journal  of 
Patents,”  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  the  “New 
Applications,  &c.,”  till  next  week. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  January  13. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Special  general 
meeting  of  members  only,  to  consider  the  question  of 
“  Articles  of  Pupilage ;  ”  followed  by  a  business 
general  meeting  (for  members  only)  to  ballot  for  new 
members,  to  receive  the  announcement  of  the  awards  of 
studentships  and  prizes,  and  to  consider  the  “  Sundry 
Powers  and  Provisions  "  portion  of  the  Loudon  County 
Council  (General  Powers)  Bill.  8  p.  m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Prof.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.  A., 
on  “  The  Old  Masters'  Exhibition  of  1890.’’  III.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster  on 
“  Recent  Dock  Extensions  at  LiverpooL”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — Anniversary  meeting 
8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  15. 

Society  of  Arts. — Adjourned  discussion  on  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson’3  paper  on  "London  Sewerage  and  Sewage..’’ 
S  p.m. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Mr.  A.  S.  Canham 
on  “  The  History  of  Crowland  :  its  Charters  and  Ancient 
Crosses."  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit  to 
the  Sewage  Works  at  Crossness.  (Train  to  Abbey  Wood 
leaves  Charing-cross  at  12.20  p.m.) 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting.  8‘30  p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute.— (1)  Mr.  S.  J.  Mackieon  "Lessons 
Deducible  from  Recent  Fires.”  (2)  Several  short  de¬ 
scriptive  Papers  will  be  read  on  “  Inventions  for 
Minimising  the  Dangers  of  Fires,  and  Saving  Human 
Life."  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  16. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. —  Prof.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A., 
on  "The  Old  Masters'  Exhibition  of  1890."  IV.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  January  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Discussion  on  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Examinations  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  to  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates.  7.30  p.m. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. — Mv. 
W.  Scrutonon  "  Some  Fragments  of  Bradford  History." 
8  p.m. 


Sfisctllama. 

Messrs.  C.  Leary  &  Co's  Annual  Circular 
on  Hard  Woods  states  that  the  hard  wood 
trade  of  London  has  had  a  full  share  in  the 
general  improvement  of  business  which  has 
characterised  the  year  1889.  Apart  from  a 
period  of  stagnation  during  the  dock  strike, 
the  record  is  distinctly  satisfactory,  a  large 
volume  of  trade  having  been  combined  with  a 
generally  good,  though  not  unduly  inflated 
standard  of  values.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  business  passing 
through  London  would  be  considerably  greater 
if  the  facilities  for  handling  goods  were  equal  to 
those  afforded  by  other  ports.  As  to  East  India 
teak,  the  stock  of  timber  and  plank  is  50  per  cent, 
larger  than  at  the  close  of  1888,  and  there  are 
besides  3,750  loads,  recently  arrived,  yet  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  tonnage  afloat  and 
under  charter  to  load  is  32,678  and  24,119' 
respectively,  against  19,466  tons  afloat  and 
25.360  tons  to  load  at  the  beginning  of  1889, 
but  a  large  number  of  cargoes  is  already  sold. 
The  year  just  closed  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  imports  into  Europe  having  been  the  largest 
on  record,  and  for  the  great  activity  in  the  ship¬ 
building  and  rolling-stock  industries,  which, 
moreover,  promises  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  market  has  been  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  im¬ 
porters  not  having  been  under  necessity  to  force 
sales,  and  the  business  in  floating  cargoes  has 
been  very  large,  and  at  good  prices.  Heavy 
arrivals  during  the  last  three  months  have 
somewhat  unsettled  the  market,  and  the  tone 
is  less  satisfactory.  Cargo  quotations  are  12 7 
to  137  per  load. 

Resident  Bngineer  for  the  Ribble 
Works. — The  Manchester  Courier  reports  that 
on  Monday  a  meeting  of  the  Ribble  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Preston,  for  the 
purpose  of  interviewing  the  six  selected  can¬ 
didates  who  had  applied  for  the  position  of 
Resident  Engineer  to  the  Ribble  works.  The 
applicants  were  reduced  to  three — Mr.  A.  F. 
Fowler,  Navigation  Engineer  to  the  York  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  Resident 
Engineer  to  the  new  works  on  the  Clyde  Navi¬ 
gation  Trust;  and  Mr.  John  Stirral,  chief 
assistant  to  Messrs.  D.  &  T.  Stevenson,  en¬ 
gineers,  Edinburgh. 
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Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan,  &  Co.’s  Annual 
Wood  Report,  1889  — Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan, 
&  Co.,  in  their  annual  report,  say  : — “  The  past 
year,  while  not  leaving  importers  as  good  a 
result  as  the  one  before  it,  has  still  been  marked 
by  a  certain  firmness  in  prices,  and  although 
the  highest  f.o.b.  figures  of  the  opening  months 
were  not  quite  maintained,  the  abatement  was 
neither  general  nor  serious,  although  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  to  enable  shippers  to 
realise  their  stocks.  The  margin  between  spot 
prices  and  f.o.b.  cost  has  been  exceedingly 
meagre,  and  while  many  cargoes  have  left 
nothing  beyond  bare  import  cost,  some  have 
even  been  distinctly  sold  at  a  loss.  These 
drawbacks  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
discounted  by  a  wonderful  absence  of 
bad  debts,  and  by  the  sound,  though 
quiet  state  of  the  building  trade,  enabling  im¬ 
porters  to  sell  retail  to  consumers  at  remunera¬ 
tive  figures.  The  hoped-for  improvement  in  the 
building  trade  did  not  manifest  itself  during 
the  year,  but  there  are  signs  that  its  coming 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  owing  to 
the  general  revival  of  trade  all  over  the  country, 
and  to  the  general  commercial  prosperity  that 
has  now  set  in  throughout  the  kingdom.  Upon 
this  will  probably  depend  the  stability  of  the 
market  for  the  year.  The  figures  of  the  dock 
stocks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  1888,  the 
only  distinct  decrease  being  in  Baltic  deals. 
The  effect  of  the  strike  was  not  only  felt  in  the 
curtailment  of  the  deliveries,  but  the  loss 
sustained  by  depreciation,  owing  to  exposure  to 
the  weather,  of  many  fine  cargoes  of  deals  and 
battens,  was  enormous,  and  has  not  even  yet 
been  fully  brought  home  to  holders.  Auctions 
have  not  been  heavy,  and  this  shows  that  the 
demand  has  been  continuous,  and  has  at  no 
time  required  the  drastic  remedy  of  forced  sales 
to  stimulate  consumption.  Deliveries  from  the 
docks  have  been  good,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unfortunate  strike  they  would  have  been 
considerably  larger,  thus  giving  an  index  to  the 
steady  demand  which  has  ruled,  and  which 
during  the  autumn  has  been  far  better  than  for 
a  considerable  period.” 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  trade  opens  the  year  with  the  market  in  an 
active  and  buoyant  condition,  improvements  in 
prices  being  reported  from  all  directions  and 
for  every  description  of  the  crude  and  finished 
article.  Notwithstanding  advanced  and  ad¬ 
vancing  rates,  business  in  pig-iron  is  com¬ 
paratively  brisk.  The  Glasgow  warrant  market 
has  been  strong,  and  a  large  amount  of  baying 
has  been  going  on.  In  several  districts  makers 
have  practically  withdrawn  quotations,  and 
they  are  generally  unwilling  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  forward.  Where,  however,  actual  busi¬ 
ness  is  done,  this  is  effected  at  higher  rates. 
Scotch  makers  quote  this  week  from  6d.  to 
Is.  6d.  higher  per  ton.  Cleveland  iron  has  been 
put  up  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  and  Bessemer  3s.  Gd.  in 
the  North-West,  where,  also,  Spiegeleisen  has 
advanced  to  the  phenomenal  figure  of  130s.  a 
ton,  being  an  increase  of  32s.  6d.,  or  over  30  per 
cent,  in  a  week.  Finished  iron  is  also  much 
stronger,  and  both  marked  and  common  bars 
have  been  raised  10s.  per  ton,  while  black 
sheets  and  Welsh  bars  have  improved  15s.  A 
similar  tendency  is  displayed  by  steel.  Rails 
and  blooms  are  5s.  a  ton  dearer,  and  billets  and 
slabs,  12s.  6d.  Shipbuilders  are  beginning  to 
book  fresh  orders  with  the  New  Year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  increasing  cost  of  tonnage. 
Engineers  have. their  hands  very  full  of  orders, 
and  plenty  of  new  business  is  coming  forward. 

— Iron. 


Yorkshire  College  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety. — At  the  meeting  of  this  society  on 
Monday  evening,  the  President  (Professor 
Arch.  Barr,  B.Sc.)  delivered  his  annual  address. 
As  Professor  Barr  is  leaving  Leeds  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  present 
him  with  a  testimonial  from  the  members  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
the  society.  In  the  absence  through  illness  of 
Mr.  Josh.  Buckton,  chairman  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  College,  Mr.  Wicksteed' 
occupied  the  chair.  Professor  Barr  spoke  for 
an  hour  on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the 
life  of  James  Watt,  the  founder  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  engineering.  Mr.  Goodman,  the  new 
Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  College,  also 
spoke. 

Birkbeck  Institutiou.  —  The  Monday 
evening  lectures  in  “  Quantity  Surveying  ”  are 
from  6.30  to  7.30,  and  not  from  6  to  7,  as  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  last  issue. 


Aberdeen  Trade  in  1889.— During  the 
past  year  the  various  industries  followed  in 
Aberdeen  have,  with  one  or  two  minor  excep¬ 
tions,  been  prosperous,  and  in  some  cases 
workers  have  shared  in  the  improvement.  In 
the  granite  trade  a  large  amount  of  business 
has  been  done,  although  the  merchants  com¬ 
plain  that,  owing  to  over-competition,  profits 
have  been  forced  down  to  a  very  low  point.  In 
the  polished  monumental  and  ornamental 
granite  departments  there  has  been  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  activity  and  a  large  export  of  finished 
articles  to  the  Colonies  and  abroad,  not  to  speak 
of  the  trade  in  the  home  country ;  and  the 
granite  merchants  have  plenty  of  orders  in 
hand  for  the  current  year.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  wages.  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
besides  the  “  native  ”  or  Aberdeenshire  granites, 
granite  of  various  colours  from  Sweden  and 
other  “  foreign  ”  granites  are  now,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  employed  in  the  trade,  and  that  a  com¬ 
mencement  has  been  made  in  a  new  branch  of 
industry,  in  the  export  to  America  of  stones 
dressed  and  ready  to  be  used  in  building.  The 
“boom”  in  house-building  in  Aberdeen  is 
now  over,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  valuation  roll  shows  that  there  are  in  the 
town  1,241  vacant  houses  and  322  vacant  shops, 
of  a  united  valued  annual  rental  of  16,994?.,  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  the  number  of  plans  of 
buildings  lodged  with  the  authorities  for  sanc¬ 
tion  has  now  reached  what  may  be  called  a 
normal  figure.  During  the  year  the  Town 
Council  have  approved,  as  regards  lines,  levels, 
&c.,  plans  which  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
—Dwelling-houses,  116;  cottages,  17;  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions,  74  ;  halls,  2 ;  church,  1  ; 
miscellaneous  (including  warehouses,  work¬ 
shops,  stables,  Sec.),  42.  In  many  cases  the 
premises  described  as  “  dwelling-houses  ”  have 
shops  on  the  ground-floor.  All  these  buildings 
are  within  the  bounds  of  the  city  proper ;  and 
there  has  also  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
building  in  the  suburban  districts  adjoining. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  with  the  new 
prison  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  and  work 
is  well  advanced  at  the  new  Infirmary  buildings 
in  Spa-street.  There  are  no  other  buildings  of 
any  special  magnitude  in  prospect.  The  Town 
Council  have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for 
the  formation,  under  the  improvements  scheme, 
of  a  new  Btreet  in  the  east-end  running  from 
Castle-street  in  the  direction  of  the  Links.  * 
Engineering  Works  on  the  Danube.— 
The  Hungarian  Government  are  inviting  tenders 
for  the  engineering  works  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  at  Orsova,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  so- 
called  Iron  Gate.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  viz. : — 1.  The  blasting  of  a 
channel  in  the  river-bed  to  a  depth  of  2  metres 
below  mean  level  of  water,  and  having  a 
width  of  60  metres.  The  quantity  of  rock  to 
be  removed  is  about  160,000  cubic  mfetres.  2. 
The  construction  of  two  so-called  “  Stau  ’’dams, 
requiring  620,000  cubic  metres  of  rock  debris, 
and  100,000  cubic  metres  of  facing  stone.  3. 
Blasting  of  a  channel  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst  rapid,  requiring  the  removal  of  240,000 
metres  of  rock,  and  95,000  cubic  metres  of 
facing  stone.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
work  will  consist  in  the  submarine  blasting,  as 
the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  4  metres  per 
second.  The  Government  have  already  at¬ 
tempted  this  work  by  Lieut.-Col.  Lauer’s 
method,  consisting  in  dropping  dynamite  car¬ 
tridges,  attached  to  a  fuse,  to  the  bottom,  but 
without  success.  Tenders  are,  therefore,  now 
invited,  which  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Communications  at  Buda-Pesth, 
before  January  31  next,  and  who  will  furnish, 
for  a  sum  of  20  florins,  all  drawings,  plans, 
specifications,  &c.,  the  amount  of  caution 
money  to  be  deposited  by  the  successful  tender, 
the  deposits  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  being,  of 
course,  returned. 

Obituary.— We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Edward  Ellis  died  at  his  residence,  Bruce 
Grove,  Tottenham,  on  the  8th  inst.,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  in  his  73rd  year.  He 
had  practised  as  an  architect  in  Fenchurch- 
street,  London  for  nearly  forty-five  years, — 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  partnership  with 
his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Brookes  Ellis,  A.R.I.B.A., — 
and  retired  about  three  years  ago  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  failing  health.  He  had  carried  out 
many  large  buildings  in  London,  chiefly  offices 
and  warehouses ;  churches  at  Peterborough  and 
Edmonton;  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  vicarages  at  Oakham,  Higham, 
Edmonton,  and  Peterborough ;  schools  for  the 
Tottenham  School  Board ;  and  many  private 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 


Proposed  Railway  Survey  of  the  Khyber. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposed  railway  survey 
of  the  Khyber,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are 
at  least  two  feasible  routes  through  the  hills  to 
to  the  west  of  Peshawar,— from  Jamrud  by  the 
Khyber  direct,  or  by  incline  along  the  Kabul 
River  to  Dakka.  The  latter  is  the  one  which  is 
to  be  surveyed  at  once,  or  so  soon  as  the 
needful  tribal  arrangements  are  satisfactorily 
made.  By  the  former  route,  to  JeUalabad,  and 
for  some  distance  beyond,  the  only  really  diffi¬ 
cult  lengths  would  be  from  Ali  Masjid  across 
the  Kotal  to  Landi  Khana,  and  possibly  a  short 
length  at  Chorgalli  between  Barikab  and  Ali- 
Baghan.  If  ever  the  time  comes  when  a  rail¬ 
way  has  to  be  made  to  Kabul  itself,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  line  on  from 
Jellalabad.  By  the  Dorunta  Gorge,  Katz-i- Aziz, 
up  to  the  Adrak-Badrak  Kotal,  not  very  far  from 
Jagdalak,  or  to  within  about  fifty  miles  of 
Kabul,  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
rock-cutting,  though  nothing  insurmountable. 
But  it  would  be  a  question  if  from  Jellalabad  a 
better  alignment  would  not  be  by  the  Lughman 
Valley  and  the  Kabul  River.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  perfectly  practicable 
route  could  be  obtained  in  this  direction,  which 
in  former  times  was  used  for  the  movement  of 
formidable  armies,  and  is  only  now  avoided  by 
kafilas  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  escort. 
-Indian  Engineer. 

Sewer  Ventilation  into  House  Chim¬ 
neys!— Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  the  Engineer  to 
the  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  writes  to  the 
Western  Morning  News  (Plymouth)  as  follows 
"  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
literature  relating  to  sewer  ventilation,  and  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi¬ 
neers  I  found  this  paragraph  : — 


any 


found  this  paragraph 

1  Plymouth.— The  sewers  are  ventilated  by  chimneys 
or  shafts  into  house  chimneys.  Very  few  persons  know 
where  they  are,  to  prevent  prejudice  ....  or  imagina¬ 
tion  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  residential  property. 
This  means,  in  the  cases  of  those  houses  where 
chimneys  have  been  utilised  as  sewer  ventila¬ 
tors,  that  when  down  draughts  occur  the  sewer 
gas  is  carried  into  the  living-rooms.  May  not 
this  explain  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in 
Plymouth?”  Upon  which  the  Editor  of  the 
journal  in  question  remarks :  “  Such  a  state¬ 
ment,  in  such  a  form,  ought  to  be  at  once 
replied  to.  But  we  should  be  surprised  to  find 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  sewer  ventilation  is 
attempted  in  Plymouth  by  means  of 
chimneys  of  dwelling-houses.” 

Sir  A.  B.  Walker. — At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  on  Wednesday, 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sir  A.  B.  Walker,  Bart.,  in  recognition 
of  his  munificent  gifts  of  an  art  gallery  and  of 
the  engineering  laboratories  in  connexion  with 
the  University  College.  The  document  was 
enclosed  in  a  casket,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Sir  Andrew,  in 
acknowledging  the  gift,  expressed  his  great 
appreciation  of  the  honour,  and  said  that,  with 
regard  to  the  two  institutions  he  had  esta¬ 
blished,  the  best  thanks  he  could  receive  was 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  doing  a  great 
and  important  work  in  the  community. 

New  Swedish  Society  of  Builders.— A 
new  society  of  builders  has  been  formed  in 
Stockholm,  which  at  its  first  meeting  enrolled 
over  fifty  master  builders  and  architects  as 
members.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
association  is  to  improve  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  workman  in  the  building 
trades,  and  to  resist  strikes.  On  the  latter 
point  the  society  has  been  so  far  successful  as 
to  put  an  end  to  the  recent  masons’  strike  in 
Stockholm. 

The  Chief  Engineer-Elect  of  the  London 
County  Council. — The  Liverpool  Post  states 
that  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  the  late  Engineer 
to  the  Liverpool  Corporation  (recently  appointed 
Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council),  left 
Liverpool  on  Saturday,  in  Messrs.  Elder,  Demp¬ 
ster  &  Co.  s  steamer  Calabar.  Mr.  Dunscombe 
is  going  to  Grand  Canary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sea  trip,  and  the  beautiful  climate  of  the 
Canaries. 

The  Proposed  Underground  Railway  in 
Edinburgh  continues  to  excite  much  interest 
in  the  city.  The  opposition  to  it  is  strong,  and, 
if  the  scheme  is  persisted  in,  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  fulfilment.  Various  alter¬ 
native  schemes  have  been  proposed,  some  of 
which,  it  is  alleged,  would,  if  carried  out,  be  a 
greater  boon  to  the  public  than  the  Princes- 
street  scheme. 
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TIMBER  ( continued ). 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Deals— Riga . 

0 

0 

9 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

,,  2nd  ,,  _ 

9 

0 

0 

10 

10 

,,  white  _ 

6  10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Swedish . 

7 

10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

White  Sea . 

9 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

16 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

„  ,,  2nd  . 

11 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

8 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd  . . 

0 

9 

0 

0 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

6 

0 

0 

8  10 

0 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre- 

6 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

pared,  First . 

0 

11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Second  . 

0 

8 

0 

o  10 

6 

Other  qualities  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Honduras,  &c . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4* * 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0* 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

6.\ 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 

0 

0 

4* 

0 

0 

H 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Honduras  ,,  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Rose,  Rio  . 

15 

0 

ft 

20 

0 

0 

Bahia  . 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

3 

Porto  Rico  . 

U 

0  10 

0 

1 

6 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

0 

0 

4} 

0 

0 

6i 

The  Proposed  Strand  Improvements. — 

'he  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
he  Strand  Board  of  Works  upon  the  London 
Street  (Strand  Improvement)  Bill  of  the 
.ondon  County  Council  was  adopted  at  the 
neeting  of  the  Board  on  Wednesday.  The 
3oara’s  chief  objections  to  the  Bill  are 
according  to  the  Standard )  in  reference  to  the 
‘betterment  clauses,”  which  provide  for  a 
ent-change  upon  property  within  a  given 
.  The  report  protests  against  “  the  arbi¬ 
trary  way  in  which  the  area  supposed  to 
specially  benefited  by  the  improvement 
s  defined.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  pecu- 
iarly  unreasonable  to  exclude  Somerset  House, 
Lancaster-place,  the  west  side  of  Wellington- 
3treet,  WeLlington-street  North,  Covent-garden 
Market,  the  Law  Courts,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the 
Temple,  and  Incorporated  Law  Society  from 
the  area  supposed  to  be  specially  benefited.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  has 
rendered  the  improvement  urgently  necessary 
in  the  public  interest,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Law  Courts  have  been  erected  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  im¬ 
provement.”  The  Daily  Telegraph  quotes 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  report : — 

Your  committee  desire  to  call  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  case 
of  this  scheme  that  any  new  and  valuable 
frontage  can  be  obtained  to  the  widened  street 
by  adjoining  landowners,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Shaftesbury-avenue  improvement,  inasmuch  as 
the  London  County  Council  must  purchase  both 
sides  of  Holywell-street  to  effect  the  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  no  case  will  it  be  possible  for  any 
owner  to  obtain  a  frontage  to  the  Strand  which 
he  does  not  now  possess.  In  consequence  of 
the  improvement,  the  London  County  Council 
become  the  sole  owners  of  the  new  frontages 
on  the  north  side,  while  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  will,  for  business  purposes,  be  deterio¬ 
rated  in  value.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  an  improvement  in  this  locality  has  been 
long  called  for  in  the  interests  of  the  metropolis 
as  a  public  improvement.”  The  Board  resolved 
to  oppose  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  to  ask 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the 
subject. 

Humours  of  an  American  Sanitary 
Journal. — The  Sanitary  News,  of  Chicago,  in 
its  issue  for  Dec.  21  last,  has  been  pleased  to 
appropriate  from  our  issue  of  Nov.  30  not  only 
the  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Law’s  paper  “  On  a 
Method  of  Regulating  the  Maximum  Discharge 
of  Sewers,”  but  the  block  (which  the  Editor, 
or  a  clever  printer,  calls  a  “  Diagraphm  ”) 
illustrating  the  same.  If  our  American  con¬ 
frere  had  quoted  the  source  whence  he 
derived  his  matter,  its  value  would  certainly 
not  have  been  less.  However,  we  will  pursue 
more  excellent  way,  and  give  all  the  credit  that 
is  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  which  is  not  altogether  inappli¬ 
cable  to  London  just  yet,  we  fear,  in  spite  of  the 
movement  for  the  registration  of  plumbers :  — 

Plumber  (just  commencing  business  for  himself,  to  his 
bookkeeper):  What  is  the  meaning  of  sanitary  ? 

Bookkeeper  (always  ready  for  the  occasion):  Well, 
sanitary  is  one  of  those  words  that  has  a  Latin  root 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  English 
words,  such  as  sanguine,  sanguinary,  sang  froid,  &c.. 
and  means  no  cure,  no  pay. 

Plumber:  Say,  painter,  leave  off  the  sanitary,  and 
make  it  just  plain  plumber. 

Next  morning  low  over  the  dot  i  hung  the  following 
sign  :  — 


HENRY  H.  SMITH 


PLAIN  PLUMBER. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Jreenheart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0  7  15  0 

I'eak,  E.I . load  12  0  0  14  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  0 

fish,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  5  0 

Birch  ,,  3  0  0  4  15  0 

Elm  „  3  10  0  4  15  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &e .  2  0  0  3  10  0 

)ak  ,,  2  10  0  4  10  0 

Canada  . 5  10  0  7  0  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0  3  10  0 

,,  yellow .  3  0  0  5  5  0 

jath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0  5  10  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0  6  10  0 

iVainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0  0  0  0 

)eals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  8  10  0  11  0  0 

„  „  4th  and  3rd  ....  7  0  0  8  0  0 


METALS.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Iron— 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ...  .ton  7  15  0  8  5  0 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  5  0  7  15  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . .  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  57  10  0  58  10  0 

Best  selected  .  59  0  0  60  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  66  0  0  67  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  52  0  0  0  0  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  5£  0  0  6 

Leal— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  14  5  0  14  7  6 

English,  com.  brands  .  14  7  6  0  0  0 

Sheet,  English .  16  10  0  16  10  6 

Pipe .  17  0  0  0  0  0 

TIN— Straits .  96  10  0  0  0  0 

Australian .  97  0  0  0  0  0 

English  Ingots .  101  10  0  0  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  20  7  6  20  12  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  10  0  0  0  0 

Ceylon  .  24  0  0  0  0  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  25  10  0  0  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  33  6  0  0  0  0 

,,  brown  .  31  15  0  32  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  5  0  0  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0  40  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  6  10  0  6  10  0 

„  refined .  7  0  0  12  0  0 

TAR— Stockholm . barrel  1  6  6  0  0  0 

Archangel .  0  17  6  0  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Designs  for  Galleries  or  Balconies,  Twn-hall 
Market  House  and  Public  Offices  . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Gninsboro’  Local  Board 

507.  and  257 . 

267.  5s.  and  57 . 

Jan.  31st 
Mar.  7th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Temporary  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital . 

Hendon  Local  Board... 

S.  S.  Grimley . 

J.  E.  Worth  . 

Jan.  13th 

Wandsworth  Bd.cf  Wks. 

xii. 

Chiswick  Local  Board 

A.  Rarusden  . . . 

Folkestone  Corporation 
Smedley’s  Hydropathic 

A.  W.  Conquest  . 

do. 

xii. 

Establishment  . 

(!.  K.  S  tat  ham  . 

Jan.  ISth 

xfi. 

Schoolroms  &  Alteration  to  Chapel,  Coventry 
Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &c. .Works 
Sewering,  Paving,  and  making-up  Roads,  &c. 
School  Buildings,  Fencing  in  Site,  and  Land 
Drainage  and  Making  Roadway . 

The  Trustees . 

H.  W.  Chattaway . 

Jan.  21st 

xii. 

Clayton  and  Keymer 
School  Board . 

E.  J.  Hamilton . 

do. 

ii. 

Repairing  Buddings,  &c . 

Gas  Engines,  Pumps,  and  Plant . 

Restoration  Works 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Uxbridge  Local  Board 
Ven.  Archdn.  Denison 

G.  &  W.  L.  Eves  . 

E.  H.  Lingen  Barker  .. 

Jan.  27th 
Not  stated. 

xii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Bath  U.S. A . 

St.  Marylebone  Vestry 
Folkestone  Corporation 
Frome  Local  Board...  . 

Sanitary  and  Building  Bye-laws  Inspector 
Assistant  Surveyor . 

1507 . 

757 . 

Jan.  18th 
Jan.  25th 

xvi. 

xvii. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


ASHBURTON. —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Wood  Place  House  and  stables,  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Firth. 
Mr.  C.  G.  S.  Acock,  architect,  Ashburton  :  — 

Knight  it  Lear,  Ashburton . £439  17  0 

Arscott  &  Wakeham,  Buckfastleigh  .  475  0  0 

J.  H.  Foaden,  Ashburton  .  349  0  0 

,,  (with  further  altera¬ 
tions)  (accepted) ....  407  0  0 

DERBY.— For  the  erection  of  a  170-quarter  malting, 
with  cellars  under  and  malt  stores,  for  Messrs.  Alton 
&  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  R.  Hardy,  architect,  8,  Thurland- 
street,  Nottingham  :— 

W.  E.  Eaton,  Derby  . £7,670  0  0 

T.  Fish  &  Son,  Nottingham .  7,500  0  0 

W.  Walkerdine,  Derby .  7,335  0  0 

Walker  &  Slater,  Derby  .  7,230  0  0 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham  .  7,000  0  0 

T.  Lowe,  Burton .  6,700  0  0 

F.  Slater,  Derby  (accepted) .  6,390  0  0 

Ironwork. 

Measures  Bros.,  London  (accepted)  66S  0  0 

GOSPORT. — For  laying  new  floor  and  other  altera¬ 
tions  to  stores  (The  Quay),  for  Messrs.  Lapthorn  & 
Ratsey.  Mr.  W.  Yeardye,  architect,  30,  High-street, 
Gosport : — 

W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Gosport  . £317  0  0 

W.  Morse  &  Son,  Gosport  .  299  6  6 

J.  Croad,  jun.,  Gosport  (accepted)  ..  242  17  0 

LONDON.— For  erecting  block  of  model  dwellings  and 
shops,  Hoxton  High-street,  for  Mr.  F.  Alliston.  Mr. 
James  Liusell,  architect : — 

Porter . £4,797  0  0 

G.  E.  Todd .  4,789  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  4,761  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  4,742  0  0 

Richardson  .  4,738  0  0 

M.  Gentiy .  4,700  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  Cock  ”  Tavern,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  A. 
Ayres.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

F.  Mark,  Edgware-road  . £2,780  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Clapham 

Junction .  2,540  0  0 

S.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town .  2,459  0  0 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea .  2,350  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  2,200  0  0 

J.  Ford  &  Sons,  Denmark-hill  _  2,195  0  0 

J.  Tyerman,  Wal worth-road*  _  2,153  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Upper  Chelsea,  S.W.  Mr.  E.  Geldart 
and  Mr.  J.  Randall-Vining,  architects,  89,  Chancerv- 
lane,  W.C.  :— 

Sprake  &  Tonman  . £3,618  -0  -0 

StimpBon  <fc  Co .  3,556  0  0 

R.  G.  Battley  .  3,518  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  3,385  0  0 

S.  C.  Parmenter,  Braintree .  3,228  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  ...-. .  3,127  0  0 

W.  Johnson  . 3,127  0  0 

Foster*  Dicksee, R,ugby (accepted)  2,S93  0  0 

[Architects'  estimate,  £2,800.] 


LONDON.— For  building  Nos.  8  and  9,  Arundel- 
street,  W.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect  :— 

W.  Downs . £4,282  0  0 

W.  Shurmur . . ...  3,591  0  0 

Bywaters  .  3,416  0  0  . 

J.  Morter  . 3,445  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford .  3,333  0  0 

Grant  . 3,372  0  0 

J.  R.  Hunt .  3,292  0  0 

Sabey  .  3,200  0  0 

Croaker  .  3,134  0  0 

Garnet .  2,942  0  0 


LONDON.— For  slating  and  finishing  carcases  of  Nos. 
27  and  28,  Edde-road,  Finsbury  Park.  Mr.  W.  Eve, 
architect,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-stre°t,  E.C. 

T.  Potterton,  Balham  (accepted) ....  £490  0  0 
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LONDON.  —  For  erecting  factory,  Paradise  -  street, 
Finsbury,  for  Mr.  H.  Lebus.  Mr.  H.  Woodzell,  archi¬ 
tect 

J.  Anley . £4,880  0  0 

Holloway  .  4,779  0  0 

L nacelles  .  4,632  0  0 

Grover .  4,589  0  0 

Laurence  .  4,585  0  0 

W.  Shurmur .  4,572  0  0 

W.  Scrivener . 4,421  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  <fcc.,  to  premises  in  Com¬ 
mercial-road,  E.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Killby  &  Gayford  . £1,890  0  0 

Ashby  &  Horner .  1,885  0  9 

W.  Shurmyr .  1,845  0  0 

Hearle  &  Son  .  1,783  0  0 

Sabey  .  1,008  0  0 

Thompson .  1,629  0  0 

Calnan .  1,548  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  anil  additions  to  25, 
Sussex-square,  for  Mr.  S.  J.  Parker,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Godwin,  Easley,  &  Co.,  28, 
Cadogan-place,  S.W. 

Conservatory. 

Wilkinson  &  Son  £1,416  8  3!..  £249  8  0! 

Bush  &  Co .  1,415  0  0..  280  0  0 

Greatorex  &  Co.  769  0  0  !  . .  148  0  0  ! 

LONDON. — For  pewterer’s  work  to  the  “  Audley 
Hotel,"  Audley-street,  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Barnes.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
S.W. 

Sanders  &  Sons,  High  Holborn*  _ £145  10  0 

*  Accepted. 

LOWESTOFT.— For  new  road,  sewer,  &c.,  for  the 
British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  Crown 
Meadows  Estate.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Bennett,  Ipswich  . £635  0  0 

Gibbons,  Ipswich  .  624  0  0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey .  624  0  0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted). .. .  615  0  0 

NOTTINGHAM. — For  the  restoration  of  old  buildings 
at  the  Castle,  and  conversion  of  same  into  an  Industrial 
Art  Gallery,  for  the  Corportion  of  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Herbert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect : — 

.T.  F.  Price . £3,850  0  0 

E.  Hind  .  3,707  0  0 

Fish  &  Son .  3,700  0  0 

Woodsend .  3,680  0  0 

H.  Vickers .  3,637  0  0 

Bell  &  Son .  3,600  0  0 

Wheatley  &  Maule .  3,600  0  0 

Hudson  &  Son .  3,500  0  0 

J.  Thomas  (accepted) .  3,453  0  0 

[All  of  Nottingham.] 

PORTSMOUTH. — For  the  rebuilding  of  the  “Ship 
Antelope  ”  beerhouse,  for  Messrs.  Simonds  <fc  Co.,  Win¬ 
chester.  Mr.  W.  Yeardye,  architect,  30,  High-street, 
Gosport 

J.  Croad,  Portsea  . £724  0  0 

C.  H.  Roberts,  Southsea .  670  0  0 

II.  Clark  &  Sons,  Landport .  663  0  0 

J.  Crockerell,  Landport  .  629  0  0 

T.  P.  Hall,  Southsea  (accepted) .  584  0  0 

READING.— For  new  granary,  for  Messrs.  H.  &  G. 

Simonds,  the  Brewery,  Reading  : — 

Strong  Bros . £1,173  0  0 

Higgs  &  Sons  .  997  0  0 

Ruffel  Bros .  945  0  0 

Bottrlll  &  Son,  Reading  (accepted)  945  0  0 

SWANWICK. — For  the  erection  of  “  Railway  Hotel,” 
stables,  coach-house,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  S.  &  T.  N.  Blake 
&  Co.  Mr.  W.  Yeardye,  architect,  30,  High-street, 
Gosport.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

C.  Roberts,  Portsmouth  . £1,511  0  0 

J.  Croad,  jun.,  Gosport .  1,505  4  0 

W.  Rapley,  Gosport  .  1,382  0  0 

W.  Franklin,  Southampton .  1,364  0  0 

J.  Luke  &  Son,  Gosport  .  1,250  0  0 

Morgan,  Isted,  &  Morgan,  South¬ 
ampton  .  1,244  0  0 

J.  Plummer,  Fareham .  1,230  0  0 

T.  P.  Hall,  Portsmouth  .  1,220  0  0 

H.  Jones,  Portsmouth .  1,210  0  0 

C.  Wareham,  Stubbington .  1,170  0  0 

J.  Crockerell,  Portsmouth* .  1,150  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


UTTOXETER.  —  For  a  100-quarter  malting,  with 
cellars,  bridge,  subway,  &c.,  for  the  Uttoxeter  Brewery 
Company.  Mr.  R.  Hardy,  architect,  8,  Thurland-street, 
Nottingham  : — 

Baines,  Newark  . £5,825  0  0 

Dennett*  Ingle,  Nottingham  ....  5,349  0  0 

Bissett,  Sheffield .  5,285  0  0 

Slater,  Derby  .  5,056  0  0 

Wood,  Derby  .  4,800  0  0 

Lowe  &  Son,  Burton  (accepted). . . .  4,600  0  0 
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Scottish  Art  and  Architecture . 

HE  interesting 
volume  which  has 
been  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Brydall*  is 
in  some  of  its 
chapters  rather  a 
history  of  Scottish 
artists  than  of  art 
in  Scotland  ;  at  all 
events  such  names 
as  those  of  Robert  Adam  and  Wilkie  certainly 
belong  more  to  the  history  of  English  than  of 
Scottish  art.  A  history  of  artists  who  are  Scot- 
i  tish  in  nationality  would,  when  brought  down 
i  to  the  present  day,  include  some  of  the  best 
known  names  among  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  England  at  this  moment, 
the  extent  of  the  Scottish  element  in  which 
is  almost  proverbial,  insomuch  that  it  has 
been  insinuated  that  one  of  the  best  quali¬ 
fications  for  an  artist  seeking  election  as  an 
Associate  is  to  be  a  Scotchman.  But  the 
volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  meagre  remains  of  early 
Scottish  art,  the  formation  and  history  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  and  the  works  and  career 
of  many  artists  of  talent  whose  names  are 
nevertheless  little  known  south  of  the 
Tweed. 

In  the  opening  chapter  on  the  sculptured 
stones  belonging  to  the  ancient  period,  the  author 
refers  to  Mr.  Billings’s  remark  that  among  the 
Iona  stones,  along  with  sculptured  forms  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  very  ancient  when  found  on  stones 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  found  un¬ 
doubted  marks  of  much  later  origin,  and  that 
some  which  show  characteristics  of  great  age 
are  inscribed  with  a  date  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  is  accounted  for  by  an  ambi¬ 
tion  among  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  “  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  Norman  knights  ” 
(rather  a  curious  way  of  putting  it),  and  it  is 
added  that  a  document  written  between  1577 
and  1595  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  burying- 
place  at  Iona,  “  in  this  are  all  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Isles  buryit  as  yet.”  This  accounts 
for  these  dates  in  a  probable  manner ;  but  it 
would  not  explain  the  curious  incident  which 
we  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  historic 
exhibition  in  the  model  of  the  Bishop’s  castle 
at  the  late  Glasgow  Exhibition,  of  the  bag¬ 
pipe  with  a  Celtic  style  of  ornament  and  a 


*  Art  in  Scotland ;  its  Origin  and  Progress.  By 
Robert  Brydall,  Master  of  the  St.  George’s  Art  School  at 
Glasgow.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  | 


date  1500  inscribed  upon  it :  an  incident  which 
perhaps  suggests  that  there  was  even  at  that 
time  such  a  thing  as  a  taste  for  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  reproduction  of  the  decoration  of  an 
older  period. 

We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Brydall  is  right  in 
his  estimation  of  the  important  amount  of 
artistic  work  once  existing  in  the  architecture 
and  furniture  and  decoration  of  Scottish 
Abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings ; 
nothing  probably  like  what  once  existed  in 
England,  hut  still  far  more  than  might  be 
hastily  estimated  from  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
mains  and  records  of  such  work  now  to  be 
found.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  was  a 
greater  extent  of  destruction  of  such  work  in 
Scotland  than  even  in  England,  owing  to  the 
peculiarly  strong  anti-papistical  feeling  of  the 
Scottish  reformers ;  that  this  feeling  was  pre¬ 
eminently  strong  and  stubborn  in  Scotland 
history  leaves  little  doubt ;  yet  it  is  curious, 
in  respect  to  this,  to  read  of  the  caution 
appended  to  a  letter  of  instructions 
given  in  1560  for  the  removal  of  all 
altars  and  “  monuments  of  idolatry  ” 
from  the  churches.  This  document,  signed 
by  “  Mr.  Argyle,  James  Stewart,  and  Ruth- 
ven,”  is  a  circular  of  directions  of  this  icono¬ 
clastic  kind,  of  general  application  and  with  a 
blank  left  for  the  name  of  the  particular  church 
to  be  operated  upon — “  Traist  friendis,  after 
maist  hearty  commendaciown,  we  pray  you 
faill  not  to  pass  incontinent  to  the  kirk  of 

- ,  and  take  down  the  haill  images  thereof, 

and  bring  down  to  the  kirk-zayrd,  and  burn 
thoymoppinly.”  Yet  to  this  heartily -expressed 
commission  is  added  the  postcript  “  tak  guid 
heid  that  neither  the  dasks,  windocks,  nor 
durris  be  ony  ways  hurt  or  broken, either  glass 
wark  or  iron  wark.”  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  well  known  and  dramatic  account  of 
the  Cromwellite  emissary  in  England  breaking 
the  stained  windows  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
with  a  pole — “  rattling  down  proud  Beckett’s 
bones,”  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  appa¬ 
rently  greater  tenderness  towards  the  win¬ 
dows  in  Scotland.  It  is  probable  howevei 
that  this  is  in  reality  a  piece  of  the  “canny  ” 
instinct  of  the  north  country,  which  would 
not  readily  destroy  anything  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  church  habitable  for  service, 
aud  which  it  would  be  an  expense  to  replace. 
Perhaps  we  may  also  read  it  as  an  indication 
that  there  was  not  much  stained  glass  work 
in  the  Scottish  churches.  The  author  indeed 
mentions  that  almost  the  only  fragments  of 
ancient  stained  glass  left  in  Scotland  are 


those  pertaining  to  the  old  Maison  Dieu 


in  Edinburgh,  “containing  the  Scottish 
arms  and  those  of  the  Queen  Regent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  encircled  respectively 
by  a  crown  of  thistles  and  laurel,  with  other 
armorial  bearings,  and  the  figure  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  who  has  strangely  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  his  brother  Apostles 
there  in  1559.  In  these  fragments,  while  the 
figure  is  inferior  to  the  other  parts,  the  deep 
ruby  and  bright  yellow  on  the  Royal  Arms 
exhibit  traces  of  a  bold  broad  manipulation 
and  richness  of  colour,  shewing  a  good 
appreciation  of  the  glass-stainer’s  work.” 
Possibly  the  importance  and  prominence  of 
the  armorial  bearings  acted  as  a  protection 
to  the  figure  of  the  saint.  But  if  there  had 
been  anything  like  the  amount  of  medieval 
stained  glass  in  Scotland  that  there  was  in 
England,  it  seems  likely  that  by  similar 
chances  some  other  relics  of  it  would  have 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale  ;  and  we  imagine  that 
the  direction  to  spare  the  church  glass  points 
in  the  same  direction,  and  that  it  wa3 
mostly  plain  glazing  not  obnoxious  to  the 
Reformers. 

The  author  indicates  the  early  seventeenth 
century  as  the  period  when  the  modern  form 
of  architecture  began  to  he  developed  in 
Scotland  ;  later  than  in  England,  as  England 
was  later  than  the  Continent,  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  travelling  slowly  northward 
towards  the  outer  zone  of  civilisation. 
Among  the  first  names  of  the  period  when 
architects  began  to  be  known  by  name  is 
mentioned  that  of  William  Schaw,  “  Master 
of  the  King’s  Works”  to  James  VI.,  who 
died  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
restored  in  1594  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline. 
A  part  of  the  translation  of  the  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  his  tomb  shows  that  he  was  held  in 
high  honour,  and  spent  no  little  pains 
the  studies  whereby  he  rose  to  emi¬ 
nence  :  “  he  had  travelled  in  France  and 
many  other  kingdoms  for  the  improvement  of 
his  mind  ;  he  wanted  no  liberal  training  ;  was 
most  skilful  in  architecture ;  was  early  re¬ 
commended  to  great  persons  for  the  singular 
gifts  of  his  mind  ;  and  was  not  only  un¬ 


wearied  and  indefatigable  in  labours  and 
business,  but  constantly  active  and  most 
vigorous,  and  was  most  dear  to  every  good 
man  who  knew  him  :  ”  an  architect’s  epitaph 
that  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  family  of 
the  Mylnes  succeeded  to  eminence  in  architec¬ 
ture  ;  beginning  with  John  Mylne,  several  of 
whose  predecessors  had  however  also  held 
the  office  of  Master-mason  to  the  King;  there 
is  also  mention  of  Alexander  Mylne  a  sculp- 
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tor  (probably,  the  author  says,  the  brother  of 
John)  who  died  in  1643,  and  on  whose  tomb  in 
the  cemetery  by  Ilolyrood  it  is  recorded  that 

“  What  Myron  or  Apelles  could  have  done 
In  brass  or  paintry,  he  could  that  in  stone.” 

Another  Mylne  was  concerned  in  the  building 
of  Holyrood  Palace ;  and  a  later  member  of 
the  same  family  was  the  Robert  Mylne  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1734,  whose  name  is  well 
known  as  the  architect  of  old  Blackfriars 
bridge,  and  who  was  afterwards  surveyor  to 
the  fabric  of  St.  Pauls. 

It  is  only  after  the  lapse  ©f  a  good  many 
chapters  in  the  book  that  we  return  to  the 
subject  of  Scottish  architects  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  about  the  middle  of  which  century 
died  William  Adam,  the  father  of  his  son, 
and  James  Gibbs  of  Aberdeen.  "William 
Adam  made  an  essentially  Scottish  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  Gibbs  was  certainly  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  English  architect ;  the  only 
building  in  Scotland  with  which  his  name  is 
said  to  be  probably  associated  is  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  his  native  city,  which  the 
author  describes  as  “  professing  to  be  Classic, 
but  of  no  particular  style.”  lie  was  one  of 
the  first  noteworthy  examples,  perhaps,  of  the 
many  eminent  artists  who,  born  in  Scotland, 
have  made  all  their  reputation  in  England, 
and  to  whose  numes  a  history  of  Scottish  art 
can  hardly  make  any  claim.  To  the  ability 
of  the  still  more  eminent,  or  at  all  events  more 
successful  English  architect  of  the  period  who 
was  born  in  Scotland,  Robert  Adam  (the  son, 
as  above  indicated,  of  a  true  Scottish  archi¬ 
tect),  the  author  hardly  does  full  justice ; 
perhaps  in  part  owing  to  Adam’s  questionable 
taste  in  deserting  his  own  country.  Now, 
Robert  Adam  (for  it  seems  to  have  been  he 
who  was  the  prevailing  genius  of  the  family) 
accomplished  what  few  single  architects  in  the 
world’s  history  have  accomplished ;  he  made 
a  recognisable  style  ;  not  a  very  powerful  one 
certainly,  aud  not  perhaps  original  in  any 
separate  detail ;  but  with  that  harmony  and 
completeness  in  itself  which  more  than  any 
other  quality  constitutes  style.  To  say  that  its 
characteristics  were  “  the  introduction  of  large 
windows,  often  rather  bald-looking  for  want 
of  dressing,  grouped  three  or  more  together, 
by  a  great  glazed  arch  ”  can  hardly  be  called 
a  fair  description;  it  is  the  selection  of  a 
detail  which,  after  all,  we  have  not  noticed  as 
especially  prominent  in  his  works ;  but  the 
essence  of  his  style  does  not  consist  in  this  or 
that  separate  detail,  but  in  the  harmony  and 
completeness  of  the  whole.  The  author  gives 
a  sketch  of  tire  curious  history  of  the  Adelphi 
scheme,  and  its  financial  failure.  In  speaking 
of  Adam’s  early  studies,  we  observe  that  he 
retains  the  spelling  “  Spalatro,”  which  may 
be  considered  as  abandoned  now  for  the  more 
correct  “  Spalato,”  doubtless  an  Italian  cor¬ 
ruption  of  ]>alatium. 

Among  the  artists  to  whom  considerable 
space  is  given  are  William  Dyce  and  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  concerning  both  of  whom  we 
confess  it  was  news  to  us  that  they  were  both 
Scotchmen  ;  their  career  and  fame  was 
entirely  English ;  so  was  that  of  David 
Roberts.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us,  looking 
over  the  list  of  artists’  named,  that  Raeburn 
was  the  only  one  of  the  highest  rank  who 
remained  de  facto  a  Scotch  artist,  and  made 
his  fame  in  his  own  country.  Thomson  of 
Duddingston  had  a  reputation  beyond  the 
border,  but  his  landscapes,  though  evincing 
genius,  can  hardly  be  said  to  keep  their  place. 
David  Scott,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
remained  a  Scotch  artist ;  the  author  observes 
that  he  has  been  called  “  the  Scottish  Michael- 
angelo,”  a  comparison  rather  beyond  the 
mark  ;  his  genius  had  some  affinity  with  that 
of  Blake,  though  he  no  doubt  drew  better 
than  Blake  and  was  (if  one  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so)  more  sane  in  his  temperament. 
Several  works  of  his  are  mentioned  which 
are  unknown,  we  imagine,  to  most  English 
readers  ;  among  others  a  reference  is  made  to 
his  remarkable  illustrations  to  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  A  copy  of  this  work  we  came 
upon  not  long  since  in  a  seaside  lodging  in  a 
little  fishing  village ;  a  goodly  thick  quarto 
ensconced  among  the  family  Bibles.  Many  of 


the  designs  are  very  powerful,  especially  that 
of  Christian  entering  the  Valiev  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  where  a  deep  shadow  is 
thrown  from  a  dimly-seen  gigantic  figure 
bending  forward  so  that  the  top  of  the 
crowned  head  is  seen ;  this  design  is  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  Blake.  Some  very  interesting 
details  are  given  of  Raeburn's  manner  of 
working,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  paint¬ 
ing  a  portrait  he  never  made  any  preliminary 
outline  of  the  head  or  figure,  but  drew  it  in  at 
once  with  the  brush.  Among  the  sketches  of 
deceased  Scottish  artists  of  recent  days  we 
notice  that  one  of  the  most  distinctly  Scottish 
in  reputation,  Sam  Bough,  was  by  birth  an 
Englishman.  The  short  biography  of  him  is 
very  interesting,  for  the  personality  of  the 
man  was  as  powerful  and  original  as  that  of 
his  paintings. 

Mr.  Brydall  has  produced  a  very  interesting 
book  which  will  till  a  gap  in  libraries  of 
works  devoted  to  art.  "While  on  the  subject 
of  art  in  Scotland  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  another  book  dedicated  to  our 
special  branch  of  art  as  illustrated  in  Scotland, 
namely,  the  third  volume,  and  a  volume  of 
goodly  bulk  and  thickness,  of  Messrs.  MacGib- 
bon  and  Ross’s  “  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Scotland.”*  The  authors  are 
now  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
which  they  announced,  and  for  which  they 
asked  assistance  and  information  at  the  close 
of  their  second  volume,  of  extending  the 
scope  of  the  work  so  as  to  include  an  account 
and  illustrations  of  every  old  castle  in 
Scotland  ;  a  fourth  volume  is  to  follow,  and 
it  is  intended  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
record  of  this  class  of  buildings.  This  is  a 
very  spirited  effort,  and  deserves  all  recogni¬ 
tion.  We  devoted  considerable  space  to  the 
first  two  volumes,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
necessary  to  say  here  that  the  third  volume 
is  carried  out  with  the  same  complete¬ 
ness  and  the  same  large  proportion  of 
plans,  sections,  and  sketches,  as  the  former 
ones.  The  plans  alone  form  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  collection.  We  have  never 
been  able  quite  to  like  the  style  in  which  the 
views  are  drawn ;  it  is  rather  mechanical  and 
too  much  overdone  with  shading  lines  ;  but  it 
fulfils  all  the  practical  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Naturally  the  examples  are  not  of 
quite  the  same  interest  as  in  the  first  two 
volumes,  since  in  those  the  scheme  of  com¬ 
plete  illustration  had  not  been  entered  upon, 
and  the  most  remarkable  examples  were 
of  course  selected ;  but  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  thus  continued.  Among  the  more 
picturesque  and  characteristic  examples  in 
the  third  volume  are  Meggernie  Castle,  with 
its  modest  dormers  ensconced  between  the 
square  corbelled-out  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
Sorn  Castle,  shown  in  two  small  elevations,  a 
solid  block  of  masonry  with  a  great  machi- 
colated  cornice  aud  angle-turrets,  and  the 
windows  set  out  in  a  very  picturesque  manner ; 
the  well,  or  rather  well-cover,  from  the 
Mansion-house  at  Greenock,  with  its  pyramid 
of  masonry  carried  on  thick  cylindrical 
columns  at  the  angles,  is  a  curious  and 
unusual  bit  of  work,  dated  1629.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  the  authors  soon  on 
the  appearance  of  the  fourth  and  concluding 
volume  of  their  interesting  and  valuable 
book. 


Canal  Work  in  Russia. — It  seems  probable 
that  the  Kussian  Government  will  shortly  begin 
the  construction  of  the  great  canal  between  the 
Onega  Lake  and  the  White  Sea,  connecting 
that  sea  with  the  Baltic,  plans  for  which  have 
been  for  some  time  under  consideration.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  length  will  be  235  kilo¬ 
metres,  of  which  138  kilometres  are  natural 
canal,  whilst  the  depth  is  to  be  three  metres. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  alone  is  estimated  at 
seven  and  a  half  million  roubles ;  but  with  a 
harbour  constructed  at  Wyg,  on  the  White  Sea, 
and  dredging  of  the  river  Svir,  the  cost  will  be 
ten  million  roubles. 


*  The  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  of 
Scotland  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; 
by  David  MacGibbon  and  Thomas  Ross,  architects. 
Volume  III.  Edinburgh  ;  David  Douglas  ;  1889. 


THE  LATE  SIGNOR  BRENTANO. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MELANI,  OF  MILAN. 
fPpTCfip  have  referred  already  to  the  ■ 
laPentecl  aQd  untimely  death  of  1 
Sul Giuseppe  Brentano,  the  young 
Milanese  architect,  who  was 
victorious  in  the  celebrated  competition  for  1 
the  facade  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan.  He  closed 
bis  career  as  an  artist  with  an  enormous  J 
success,  which  gave  him  a  position  such  as  i 
many  would  have  been  well  content  to  earn 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  ;  and 
has  passed  away  without  even  seeing  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  ceaseless  attention,  in  order  that  he  might  i 
make  it  more  worthy  of  the  monument  it  was  i 
to  complete. 

Giuseppe  Brentano  was  born  in  1862.  . 
From  his  early  youth  he  cherished  the  idea  of  ! 
becoming  an  engineer,  and  had  attended  the 
technical  classes  at  the  Polytechnic,  in  which 
he  became  a  pupil,  and  left  these  in  1885.  ; 
When  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic,  Brentano 
obtained  his  great  triumph,  not  by  the  display  l 
of  his  qualities  as  an  engineer,  but  rather  as  I 
an  architect ;  a  fact  whichiis  the  more  worthy  i 
of  remark,  as  the  Polytechnic  school  in  I 
question  does  not  offer  any  special  facility  or  I 
inducement  towards  the  study  of  archi-  I 
tecture.  Not  that  architecture  is  not  j 
studied  in  the  Italian  polytechnics,  but  the 
study  of  art  does  not  form  any  organic 
element  in  these  institutions,  because  in 
them  those  who  belong  to  the  architectural 
and  engineering  sections  have  to  frequent  for 
a  short  time  some  schools  of  the  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  together  with  the  pupils  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  art,  and  not  to  science.4 
The  students  in  these  polytechnics  benefit 
very  slightly  from  the  altistic  instruction  in 
the  fine  art  schools,  and  are  all  wrapped  up 
in  their  studies  in  the  science  of  construction. 

In  practice  they  are  excellent  engineers,  , 
whereas  as  architects  they  do  not  go  beyond 
mediocrity,  even  if  they  reach  that  stage, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  artistic 
training. 

However,  Brentano  was  evidently  born  an 
architect  rather  than  a  scientist,  aud  he  left 
the  Polytechnic  of  Milan  with  a  disposition 
more  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  art  than 
to  those  of  science. 

In  fact,  while  still  at  the  Polytechnic,  a 
competition  was  opened  at  Siena,  among  the 
architectural  students,  for  a  scholarship,  and 
young  Brentano  was  among  the  competitors.  . 
The  subject  was  a  plan  for  a  building  for  a 
given  purpose,  and  a  study  on  the  history  of  ' 
art.  Brentano  was  successful  in  this  competi- 
tion,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  came 
to  know  him  personally.  Knowing  that  I  had 
successfully  competed  in  a  similar  affair  in 
Tuscany,  Brentano  called  on  me,  and  sought 
from  me  some  information  on  this  matter.  I 
gave  it  to  him  very  willingly,  and  encouraged 
him,  after  having  seen  some  of  his  works 
which  he  brought  for  my  inspection,  and  (as 
he  added  with  extreme  courtesy)  for  my 
opinion.  Brentano  wrote  me  several  long 
letters  from  Siena,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Milan  again  called  on  me  with  his  work 
executed  there.  I  conceived  a  very  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  it;  but  at  that  time  I  was 
much  better  pleased  with  a  series  of  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  evincing  a  bold  picturesque 
spirit, — drawings  taken  from  remains  at 
Florence  and  at  Siena.  These  were,  for  the 
most  part,  fragments  of  Mediaeval  architec¬ 
tural  works,  to  which,  Brentano  remarked,  he 
felt  himself  drawn  more  than  to  any  other 
style  of  architecture.  The  year  after  this  first 
success,  Giuseppe  Brentano  was  made  a  quali¬ 
fied  architectural  engineer,  and  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  he 
exhibited  a  design  in  the  Tuscan  Mediaeval 
style,  which  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a 
very  faithful  reproduction  of  the  celebrated 


*  The  Italian  fine  art  institutions  have  an  archi¬ 
tectural  course,  in  which,  together  with  architectural 
composition,  ancient  and  modern  architectural  styles 
are  also  taught.  The  youths  who  attend  these  courses 
are  not  trained  in  construction,  and  hence  they  cannot 
exercise  the  art  practically  as  architects,  although  even 
they  may  come  out  triumphant  in  the  competitions  for 
large  public  buildings. 
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Tabernaele  of  Orcagna  in  Or  San  Michele  at 
Florence;  he  also  exhibited  a  series  of  crayon 
sketches,  of  extreme  delicacy,  characterised 
by  exquisite  taste.  Thenceforth,  he  was  a 
recognised  astist.  Then  came  the  Intema- 
nafcional  competition  for  the  facade  of  the 
Duomo  at  Milan,  and  he  was  immediately 
urged  to  compete  by  his  friends.  At  first  the 
subject  of  the  competition  appeared  to  Bren¬ 
tano  beyond  his  powers  and  studies  (this  the 
writer  heard  from  his  own  lips),  but  subse¬ 
quently  he  entered  on  the  task,  and  exhibited 
two  schemes  at  the  preliminary  competition; 
one  of  these  was  flanked  by  two  towers,  and 
one  was  without  towers.  In  these  designs 
there  was,  to  say  the  truth,  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  system  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  ;  but  passing 
over  this  fault  in  the  two  studies  by  the 
young  Brentano,  it  was  undeniable  that  in 
them  he  proved  himself  to  possess  greater 
strength  than  he  had  credit  for ;  in  fact,  such 
was  the  power  he  evinced,  that  he  was  justly 
selected  to  be  one  of  the  fifteen  competitors 
'in  the  second  competition.  I  can  remember 
the  great  interest  which  the  two  schemes 
•submitted  by  Brentano  awakened  in  the 
public  mind,  because  they  were  submitted  in 
their  original  form,  in  the  shape  of  rough 
sketches  and  as  unelaborated  designs,  and  the 
interest  was  so  great  that  very  high  hopes 
were  at  once  entertained  of  him.  They 
showed,  in  fact,  that  the  author  had  yet  much 
more  to  say  after  these, — his  first  two  efforts, 
— and  the  result  proved  it. 

Selected  as  one  of  the  competitors  in  the 
second  competition,  and  before  setting  to 
work,  Brentano  paid  a  lengthy  visit  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  having  secluded 
himself  at  Vienna,  he  devoted  several  months 
to  work  under  Hasenauer,  the  celebrated 
architect  of  the  Burg  Theatre  and  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences  at 
Vienna ;  he  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  more  skilled  in  that  Gothic  style 
which  had  now  become  his  ruling  thought. 

Brentano  laboured,  not  only  in  the  stndio, 
but  outside  it,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
carried  away  with  him  numerous  studies  and 
sketches.  After  this  ample  and  opportune 
preparation,  he  set  himself  to  work,  and  as 
soon  as  his  plans  were  submitted  many  who 
saw  them  foretold  the  result.  When  the 
Exhibition  was  opened,  Brentano  at  once 
.gained  admirers,  and  as  a  rule  those  who  had 
not  the  courage  to  support  his  schemes  were, 
at  any  rate,  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  other 
competitors  (Ciaghin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  had 
died  after  the  preliminary  competition)  had 
produced  a  work  which  was  worthy  of  being 
executed.  The  truth  is  that  Brentano  had 
three  other  strong  competitors,  or  rather  two 
others,  who,  supporting  his  ideas  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  towers  of  the  facade  for  the 
Milan  Cathedral,  had  each  of  them  submitted 
important  designs. 

However,  Brentano  came  out  of  the  com¬ 
petition  victorious,  and  his  victory  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  one,  almost  without  opposition,  for 
he  received  twelve  out  of  fourteen  votes. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  architect  Brentano 
awakened  for  several  years  universal  interest, 
and  all  wondered  that  such  a  young  artist 
should  have  achieved  a  triumph  in  such  a  way, 
and  in  an  international  competition  wherein 
many  illustrious  men  had  laboured,  and  the 
press  published  biographies  of  him,  spoke  of 
his  works,  and  praised  his  talent. 

I  cannot  say  how  much  such  a  conspicuous 
•success  may  have  affected  Brentano,  but  I  can 
affirm  that  he  made  no  boast  of  it  whatever ; 
so  true  is  this,  that  when  one  of  the  leading 
Italian  publishers  asked  him  to  publish  the 
facade  he  had  designed,  he  refused  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  preferred  postponing  it  until  after 
the  sketch  had  been  executed  as  a  model,  for 
which  purpose  he  required  the  assistance  of 
.several  of  his  colleagues.  But,  alas !  poor 
Brentano  never  even  had  this  satisfaction,  and 
when  he  bad  barely  commenced  to  execute 
liis  model  in  wood,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  programme,  he  was  attacked  by 
typhoid  fever,  and  died  in  Milan  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  31,  1889. 

The  jury  who  had  declared  the  scheme  of 


the  young  Milanese  architect  to  be  not  only 
the  best,  but  also  one  worthy  of  being  exe¬ 
cuted,  had  also  evinced  the  desire  to  see  the 
crowning  of  the  centre  compartment  some¬ 
what  raised,*  in  order  that  the  centre  feature 
might  be  more  elaborated  than  the  one  shown 
in  the  plan.  And  it  appears  that  Brentano 
himself  was  convinced  as  to  this  requirement, 
as  also  were  many  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 
Consequently,  Brentano  had  recently  devoted 
himself  to  working  out  a  different  solution  of 
this  problem,  which,  indeed,  was  far  from 
being  a  simple  one.  The  fact  is,  so  far  as  is 
known,  and  judging  by  the  recent  declara¬ 
tions  made  by  Brentano,  that  he  had  not 
definitely  accomplished  anything  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  which  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
modeller  Brambilla. 

As  to  the  model,  it  was  executed  on  a  scale 
of  1-20,  or,  rather,  of  1-21 ;  that  is,  the  full 
size  of  Brentano’s  original  design.  And  as  it 
was  begun  it  will  now  be  completed,  on  the 
very  clear  lines  traced  out  by  the  young 
architect.  Fortunately,  the  Cathedral  autho¬ 
rities  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  having  a 
simple  model  executed  in  wood,  and  this 
sample,  consisting  of  one  portion  of  a  pier, 
will  afford  the  modeller  greater  security  in 
the  interpretation  of  Breutano’s  conception, 
because  it  is  executed  under  his  own  direc¬ 
tion  and  with  his  approval.!-  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  will  leave  anything  to  be 
desired  in  the  wood  model,  namely,  the 
proposed  variations  in  the  central  portion,  a 
matter  which  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  proceed  with  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  reader  may  naturally  ask  a  question  on 
this  point,  Will  Brentano’s  plan  be  carried 
out,  or  what  are  the  probabilities  as  to  its 
execution?  The  rep  y  to  this  question  is  by 
no  means  easy.  I  must  limit  myself  to  con¬ 
veying  the  opinions  most  in  vogue,  and  the 
facts  which  are  best  known  on  this  subject. 

Tour  readers  will  remember  what  gave  rise 
to  the  present  international  competition.  It 
was  the  fact  that  a  bequest  was  made  by  a 
Milanese  citizen,  Aristide  de  Togni,  in  1884, 
amounting  to  830,000  lire,  for  the  facade  in 
question.  This  bequest,  although  very  large  in 
itself,  was  a  modest  one  when  compared  with 
the  total  sum  required  for  a  worthy  fagade  to 
our  cathedral ;  and  it  was  left  subject  to  a  con¬ 
dition  that,  if  within  twenty  years  the  sum,  or 
a  part  of  it,  were  not  expended  on  the  fagade, 
it  would  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  city  hos¬ 
pitals.  Ileuce  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
competition  at  once,  and  of  stimulating  it. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  a  great  many 
who  even  now  do  not  believe  that  the  fagade 
of  the  Duomo  at  Milan  will  be  carried  out, 
and  there  are  also  many  who  think  that,  in 
spite  of  De  Togni’s  bequest,  the  competition 
which  recently  took  place  was  merely  an 
academical  one,— albeit,  one  which  has  left 
an  important  page  in  the  annals  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  great  difficulty  which  appears  at 
present  obvious  to  every  one,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  our  cathedral  is  not  bereft  of  a  facade ; 
and  that,  consequently  (say  some  critics),  it 
would  be  a  useless  piece  of  extravagance  to  spend 
an  immense  sum  in  providing  it  with  a  new  one 
from  the  mere  desire  of  improving  the  style 
of  the  monument.  The  fagade  of  the  Milan 
Duomo,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  far  from  being 
unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  accept  with 
serene  impartiality  any  artistic  manifestation 
which  efficiently  represents  any  period  in 
national  history,  and  you  will  easily  understand 
that  if  the  monuments  of  Italy  were  to  be  im¬ 
proved  in  style,  even  limiting  ourselves  to  the 
most  noticeable  ones,  an  end  would  never 
come  to  a  work  inspired  by  the  very  partial 
judgment  of  epochs  and  circumstances.  It 
may  be  replied  that  these  ideas  are  not  the 
ideas  of  our  time,  and  that  before  opening  an 
international  competition  with  the  solemnity 
which  characterised  the  one  for  the  fagade  of 


*  See  the  official  report  of  the  jury,  p.  4. 
t  According  to  the  programme  of  the  competition, 
Brentano  was  to  superintend  the  execution  of  this 
model  in  wood,  after  which  he  would  have  received  the 
second  half  ot  the  prize  of  40,000  lire  assigned  to  him 
(see  the  Programme  of  the  competition,  article  10).  The 
continuation  of  the  model  is  now  being  executed  under 
the  superintendence  t  f  the  cathedral  authorities. 


the  Duomo  at  Milan,  consideration  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  responsibility  assumed ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  both  in  Italy  and  be¬ 
yond  its  shores  the  idea  of  improving  the  style 
of  the  fagade  of  our  cathedral  has  opponents ; 
but  those  who  favoured  it,  having  the  majority 
on  their  side,  succeeded,  at  all  events,  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  competition. 

Some  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  Brentano’s  scheme  also  arise 
from  the  fact  that,  by  its  execution,  the 
ensemble  of  the  present  fagade  would  not  be 
substantially  altered.  I  should  explain  that 
at.  Milan  there  existed,  and  still  exists,  the 
false  impression  that  the  renovation  of  the 
fagade  should  be  executed  not  so  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  style  of  this  portion  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  as  to  give  greater  scale  to  the  building. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  as  compared  with  the  palaces 
designed  by  Mengoni  and  the  great  arch  of 
the  Galleria  "V  ittorio  Emanuele,  the  Duomo 
of  Milan,  looked  at  from  the  Piazza,  presents 
rather  a  modest  figure.  Now,  those  vrho 
think  thus,  believed  (and  still  believe)  and 
hoped  that  the  new  fagade  would  have  cor¬ 
rected  this  obvious  disproportion  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Duomo;  yet  seeing  that  after 
all  the  project  to  be  executed  would,  from  this 
point  of  view,  leave  things  pretty  much  as 
they  are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  over¬ 
pleased  with  it;  so  that  if  they  do  not  raise 
difficulties,  they  at  any  rate  stand  apart  with 
a  rather  suspicious  indifference. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  funds,  but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  so  serious  as  might 
be  believed.  In  works  of  this  kind  Milan 
would,  doubtless,  get  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  probably  the  support  of 
Italians  generally,  although,  perhaps,  not  to  a 
very  large  extent ;  yet  Milan  is  the  most  in¬ 
dustrial  and  the  richest  city  of  Italy,  and 
could  rely  a  great  deal  on  her  own  resources. 
Her  capitalists  are  not  scarce,  and  their  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  Cathedral  which  lends  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  city  assumes  a  Chauvinistic 
character  which  in  England  would  perhaps 
hardly  be  credited.  Again,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fagade  to  the  Duomo  does  not 
merely  mean  its  commencement  and  comple¬ 
tion  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is  probable 
that  the  cost  would  not  be  far  short  of  ten 
million  lire,  according  to  an  approximate  esti¬ 
mate  ;  but  ten  million  lire  should  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  alarm  us  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  payment  is  distributed  over  a  number  of 
years.  In  this  amount  would  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  campanile,  which  would  not  only 
be  necessary,  but  indispensable  to  the  Duomo, 
particularly  after  the  fagade  was  renewed.* 
But  Brentano  s  scheme  is  being  prepared  to 
stand  fire,  for  further  criticism,  in  the  shape  of  a 
model.  A  drawing  is  one  thing  and  a  relief- 
model  is  another ;  and  there  are  people  in  Milan 
who  are  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  result  of  this 
final  proof  of  Brentano's  scheme.  I,  who  am 
a  faithf  ul  chronicler  of  what  passes  before  my 
eyes, — if  an  opinion  were  allowed  me, — would 
say  that  if  the  relief-model  does  not  succeed 
in  awakening  a  very  lively  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  then  adieu  to  the  fagade. 
It  would  then,  I  believe,  be  buried  among 
many  other  projects  of  the  present  and  pre¬ 
vious,  and  even  earlier  centuries. 

But  even  after  this  proof,  admitting 
that  it  does  awaken  the  enthusiasm  I  have 
referred  to,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  work 
will  be  immediately  commenced.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  international  jury  requires  the 
sanction,  first,  of  the  Preservation  of  Build¬ 
ings  Committee  of  the  Province  of  Milan, 
and  secondly,  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  when  so  many  persons  have  a  right 
to  intervene  and  express  their  opinions, 
especially  in  questions  of  works  that  every 
one  has  an  ambition  to  carry  out,  obstacles 
easily  arise.  But  there  is  in  favour  of 
Brentano's  project  and  of  its  execution  this 


*  When  Napoleon,  King  of  Italy,  in  June,  1805 
ordered  the  facade  of  the  Milan  Duomo  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  fayade  at  that  time  had  its  doors  and 
pilasters  decorated  up  to  the  first  Baldacchini,  and  as 
the  work  was  completed  with  some  carelessness  the 
expense  amounted  to  about  four  million  lire,  comparing 
the  money  of  that  time  with  its  present  value.  (See 
‘•  II  Concorso  Mondiale  per  la  Nuovafacciata  del  Duomo 
i  Milano."  A.  Guidini,  La  facclati  del  duomo  ui 
Milano  attraverso  Isecoli,  p.  197.) 
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fact,  that  on  account  of  the  lamented  death 
of  the  architect,  the  scheme  may  gradually 
assume,  I  mighc  also  say,  an  impersonal 
character,  and  in  this  way  it  would  have 
more  than  ever  an  absolute  possibility  of 
being  carried  out  (since  a  committee  might  be 
entrusted  with  it,  consisting  of  this  one  or 
that  one  who  on  their  own  merits  might 
aspire  to  the  honours  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
poor  Brentano). 

At  the  present  state  of  the  work,  then, 
there  are  those  who  have  the  fullest  faith 
in  seeing  Brentano’s  facade  commenced,  and 
there  are  also  those  who  have  no  such  belief. 
For  my  own  part,  I  withhold  any  decision 
until  I  see  whether  it  “  stands  fire  ”  as  a 
model.  And  if  this  test  is  favourable,  as  I 
hope  it  may  be,  then  no  serious  difficulties 
are  likely  to  impede  the  commencement  and 
the  final  completion  of  the  work  (except,  of 
course,  any  national  calamity) ;  and  then, 
indeed,  Giuseppe  Brentano  will  have  a  last¬ 
ing  and  magnificent  monument. 

To  add  a  few  personal  details  as  to  the 
late  architect :  Brentano  was  gentle  in 
manner,  tall,  thin,  and  pale  in  appearance, 
and  particularly  of  late  gave  rise  to  many 
fears  among  his  friends  as  to  his  health.  He 
was  accustomed  to  a  life  almost  of  luxury, 
and  was  in  this  way  quite  the  opposite  to  the 
tl  Bohemian  ”  artist,  a  fact  worth  noting  in  a 
city  like  Milan,  where  artists  are,  perhaps, 
more  Bohemian  than  in  any  other  artistic 
Italian  centre.  Brentano  used  to  dress  not 
only  with  faultless  elegance,  but  even  with 
extravagance.  Being  a  very  young  man, 
and  new  to  the  life,  he  had  not  many 
acquaintances  among  artists,  but  he  had 
many  among  the  upper  classes  of  resi¬ 
dents,  to  which  class  he  himself  belonged. 
Thoroughly  devoted  to  study,  Brentano 
shunned  every  opportunity  of  publicity, 
and  when  recently  at  the  re-election  of  the 
Communal  Council  he  was  asked  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Council,  he  returned 
thanks  and  refused ;  nor,  indeed,  would  he 
have  accepted  any  office  which  might  have 
distracted  him  from  his  studies  or  occupied 
his  time.  I  can  also  say  in  his  honour  that  after 
his  triumph  he  fled  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
city  as  though  to  fly  from  the  sound  of  the 
praises  and  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  both  of 
which  disturbed  him,  and  he  also  avoided  even 
that  notoriety  which  was  almost  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  his  triumph  had  thrown  on 
him.  Nor  do  I  exaggerate  owing  to  the 
affection  I  bore  to  my  young  colleague,  nor  is 
it  because  I  think  it  a  duty  only  to  allude  to 
the  good  works  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  that  in  writing  of  Brentano  I  allude  to  his 
blameless  life,  and  I  would  even  have  spared 
myself  alluding  to  it  were  it  not  that  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  the  young  Italian  artist 
more  dear  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  say  that  the 
international  competition  for  the  fagade  of  the 
Duomo  appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  several 
of  our  young  colleagues  who  took  part  in  it. 
Brentano  is  the  fourth  architect  among  the 
competitors  under  thirty  years  of  age  who  has 
died.  The  first  was  T6odoro  Ciaghin,  who  is 
one  of  the  fifteen  who  was  to  have  presented 
himself  in  the  second  competition,  and  he 
died  before  being  able  to  begin  the  studies 
requisite.  Luigi  Tabea,  a  young  artist  of 
Venice,  who  died  at  Trieste,  was  also  a  very 
formidable  competitor ;  and  Raffaele  Cattaneo, 
an  architect  and  a  writer,  whose  name  was 
connected  with  the  splendid  publication 
issued  by  the  “  Organia  de  la  Basilica  de 
S.  Marco,"  at  Venice. 

Alfredo  Melani. 


Sheffield  Municipal  Building's  Competi¬ 
tion. — Tn  reference  to  our  remark  that  a  well- 
known  Sheffield  firm  of  architects  was  mentioned 
in  the  local  papers  as  among  the  six  selected 
competitors,  the  architects  in  question  wish  us 
to  state  that  they  did  not,  as  we  assumed,  make 
this  communication  to  the  local  press.  The  fact 
that  it  is  known,  in  that  case,  seems  to  show 
bow  impossible  it  is  to  keep  these  matters 
secret,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the 
authorities. 


NOTES. 

THE  re-opening  of  the  Railway 
Rates  Enquiry  last  week  found 
the  opposing  parties  no  nearer 

_ 1  agreement,  though  Sir  Ilenry 

James  was  prepared  with  a  proposal  which 
may  simplify  matters  somewhat.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  objections  not  yet  dis¬ 
posed  of  should  be  tabulated,  and  the  reasons 
for  making  them  shortly  and  concisely  stated. 
The  railway  companies  will  then  state  the 
grounds  on  which  they  decline  to  comply 
with  the  demands  made,  and  the  Court  would 
thus  be  in  possession  of  a  revised  statement 
of  the  points  still  in  dispute.  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  took  an  opportunity  of  stating  that 
the  attitude  of  the  traders  represented  by  him 
towards  terminals  was  still  one  of  refusal  to 
recognise  the  right  of  the  companies  to  make 
any  charge  for  them  at  all.  Certainly,  as 
matters  now  stand,  in  the  event  of  the 
terminals  claimed  being  disallowed,  the 
railway  companies  would  claim  a  right 
to  re-cast  the  whole  of  the  schedules, 
so  as  to  provide  for  them  in  some  other  way. 
The  form  in  which  they  were  directed  to  bring 
in  their  proposals  gave  them  a  fair  ground 
for  assuming  that  such  charges  would  be  dealt 
with  on  their  merits  ;  and  they  have  adduced  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  sums  claimed. 
The  traders  will  doubtless  have  to  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  rebutting  this  evi¬ 
dence,  as  far  as  they  may  find  themselves  able 
to  controvert  it,  the  Board  of  Trade  being  hardly 
the  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  legal  arguments 
connected  with  this  matter.  Much  less  time 
was  occupied  in  the  examination  of  witnesses 
last  week  than  in  the  case  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
Great  Western  companies,  owing  to  the  latter 
having  exhausted  so  much  of  the  general 
case  for  the  railways,  that  there  are  only 
certain  matters  relating  to  their  own 
particular  systems  for  the  other  managers  to 
deal  with.  In  defending  the  proposed  classi¬ 
fication,  Mr.  Scotter,  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  maintained  that  no  classi¬ 
fication  which  brought  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  into  eight  classes  could  hope  to  be 
either  theoretically  or  logically  perfect.  We 
might  add  that  the  modifications  already 
effected  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry  affords 
proof  that  a  full  discussion  of  it  by  all 
parties  interested  will  go  a  good  way  towards 
rendering  it  practically  perfect.  Mr.  Oakley, 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  has  given  his 
evidence,  but  the  Midland  Manager  (Mr. 
Noble)  is  ill,  and  unable  to  attend.  The 
solicitor  to  the  latter  Company, — Mr.  Beale, 
— who  attended  several  of  the  conferences 
which  preceded  this  inquiry,  appeared  on 
their  behalf.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Courtenay 
Boyle  has  since  fallen  ill,  too,  and  this  wiil 
necessitate  the  postponement  of  the  inquiry 
for  a  time. 

rPHE  discussion  on  the  County  Council’s 
-A-  proposed  amendments  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Building  Acts,  at  the  members’  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  on  Monday, 
did  not  end  in  anything,  the  meeting  wisely 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  one  member  that 
it  would  be  very  premature  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  any  decisive  expression  of  opinion, 
on  short  notice,  on  such  a  matter.  On  the 
proposals  of  the  County  Council  we  have 
already  commented  at  considerable  length. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  made  on  them  by  Mr. 
Woodward  in  asliortpaper  were  to  the  point  and 
of  value  ;  some  were  superfluous  or  frivolous, 
and  one  can  hardly  say  that  a  critic  who  finds 
such  difficulty  in  understanding  the  wording 
of  an  enactment  is  in  the  best  position  to  clear 
the  minds  of  others  about  it.  Mr.  Woodward 
seemed  to  find  the  wording  of  the  clause  which 
the  Institute  print  as  No.  70,  but  which  we 
received  and  printed,  more  fully,  as  No.  68 
(see  Builder,  December  14,  1889,  p.  22),  quite 
unintelligible.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is 
about  as  plain  as  any  legal  phraseology  could 
be;  whether  the  powers  to  be  taken  under  the 
clause  are  such  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
County  Council  should  exercise  is  a  query  we 
have  already  suggested. 


S  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Academy  Gold 
Medal  competition  for  Architecture,  80- 
in  that  of  the  Soane  Medallion  competition- 
at  the  Institute  (the  subject  being  a  school),, 
no  award  has  been  made  this  year,  except 
medals  of  merit  to  three  competitors,  Mr. 

E.  W.  Gimson,  Mr.  C.  S.  Spooner,  and  Mr. 

F.  W.  Bedford.  This  reservation  of  the  Gold' 
Medal  and  studentship  is  probably  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the- 
plans,  though  not  much  can  be  said  for  the 
designs  in  comparison  with  some  that  have 
been  submitted  in  previous  years.  Among 
those  selected  for  mention,  the  plans  of' 
“Nineteenth  Century"  and  “Cedric”  are- 
totally  devoid  of  system  or  of  any  perception 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  plan ;  that  of 
“  Georgian  "  (Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford)  is  a  better 
plan,  but  the  eccentric  colouring  and  drawing 
of  the  perspective  view  have  probably  con¬ 
tributed  to  put  the  author  out  of  court.  The 
detail  elevation,  however,  shows  talent  and 
some  originality.  Of  the  Tite  Prize  designs,  thatr 
to  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded  (a  stone 
screen  to  the  entrance  of  a  mansion)  “  Privacy  ,’r 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Watt,  is  one  of  the  best  designs 
that  has  been  made  for  this  prize  of  late  years, 
and  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  the  running  at 
all ;  the  other  three  are  very  poor.  The  per¬ 
spective  is  a  delicately-executed  pencil  drawing 
showing  a  rusticated  and  panelled  stone  screen, 
with  a  high  block  containing  a  circular  arch¬ 
way  and  gates,  rising  above  the  screen-line 
near  each  end ;  these  gate-blocks  rise  some¬ 
what  high  in  proportion  to  the  screen,  and 
rather  require  connecting  with  the  line  of  the- 
screen  so  as  to  break  the  abrupt  right-angle- 
formed  at  the  junction.  This  is  however  a 
refined  piece  of  work  and  highly  creditable  to 
its  author.  The  prize  design  for  the  Grissell 
Gold  Medal  (subject,  a  timber  spire)  by  Mr. 
Walter  Percival,  is  also  an  admirable  set 
of  drawings  made  out  with  great  care,  and' 
showing  no  little  originality  of  design ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  translation  of  a  pinnacle- 
and  flying  buttress  spire  into  an  essentially 
wooden  form  of  design,  which  is  very  cleverly 
carried  out.  As  a  matter  of  construction,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  prefer  to  see  a  central  vertical 
tie  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  spire  rather 
than  depending  only  on  bracing.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  for  this  medal  (eight  in 
number)  is  generally  good,  which  is  gratifying^ 
as  this  exceedingly  useful  and  valuable  prize 
has  on  some  previous  occasions  not  attracted 
anything  like  an  adequate  competition.  Mr. 
Begg’s  drawings  which  have  gained  the  Pugin- 
travelling  studentship  fully  justify  the  award  •> 
they  are  mostly  pencil  drawings,  not  highly 
finished,  but  drawn  in  exceedingly  good 
style;  a  view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and 
another  of  Lincoln  Chapter  House  are  es¬ 
pecially  good.  Mr.  Macintosh’s  set  of 
measured  drawings  of  Pluscardyn  Abbey, 
Elginshire,  which  have  gained  the  Institute 
Silver  Medal  for  this  class  of  work,  are  evi¬ 
dently  carefully  done ;  they  are  not  so  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  as  the  successful  drawings, 
for  this  prize  have  sometimes  been,  partly 
perhaps  that  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  it. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Mowlem  gains  a  medal  of  merit  for 
measured  drawings  of  Cranbourne  Manor- 
House  for  the  same  prize.  The  drawings  done 
on  tour  by  the  Pugin  Studentof  1889(Mr.C.E. 
Mallows),  the  Soane  Medallist  of  1888  (Mr. 
A.  N.  Prentice),  and  the  Owen  Jones  Studentr 
of  1889  (Mr.  II.  Y.  Lanchester),  are  exhibited',, 
and  form  three  most  interesting  and  excellent- 
collections  of  sketches,  especially  the  last- 
named  set ;  they  all  thoroughly  justify  the' 
awards  made  to  their  respective  authors. 


THE  new  headquarters  of  the  Berlin.' 

police  are  now  completed,  and  the 
various  departments  (both  civil,  political,  and 
criminal)  are  now  moving  into  their  new 
home.  The  site  on  which  the  building  has 
been  erected  has  a  superficial  area  of  nearly 
170,000  square  feet,  114,000  of  which  have 
been  actually  built  upon ;  so  that  this  new 
Prussian  “  Scotland-yard  ”  is  the  third  largest 
building  in  Berlin  (coming,  in  size,  directly 
after  the  old  palace  and  the  new  House  of 
Parliament,  which  latter  will  not,  however, 
be  finished  before  1894).  The  building  con- 
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tains  not  only  the  head  offices  and  the  whole 
of  the  administrative  department  of  the  police, 
the  official  residences  of  its  chiefs,  and  quarters 
for  the  “  A  ”  division  of  constables  and  detec¬ 
tives,  but  also  detention  cells  (and  all  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto — i.e.,  baths,  washhouses,  kitchens, 
&c.)  for  328  male  and  ninety-four  female 
prisoners,  stabling  (with  smithy,  &c.)  for 
•sixty  horses  of  the  mounted  police,  and 
thirty  horses  for  the  transport  vans, 
■and  a  riding-school  (110  ft.  by  55  ft.). 
The  planning  is  considered  to  be  exceedingly 
practical ;  an  interesting  feature  is  the  placing 
of  the  horses  on  two  floors  connected  by  a 
ramp  with  an  incline  up  and  down  which 
-the  constables  can  with  ease  ride  their 
.horses.  The  elevations  of  the  building  are 
in  red  brick  with  facings  of  stone,  and, 
although  kept  as  plain  as  possible,  certainly 
'make  a  very  favourable  impression.  The  court¬ 
yards,  the  central  one  of  which  is  covered, 
'have  their  elevations  in  yellow  brick  with 
terra-cotta  facings,  and  show  some  interesting 
•detail.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected 
in  less  than  four  years,  at  a  cost  of  255,000/., 
"has  been  designed  by  and  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  city  architect, 
■“ Stadtbaurath  ”  II.  Blankenstein. 


WE  understand  that  the  Glasgow  Har¬ 
bour  Tunnel  is  to  be  commenced  at 
-once  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Kennedy 
•&  Sons,  Glasgow,  whose  offer  has  been  aocepted 
•hy  the  promoters.  The  tunnelling  works, 
which  will  consist  of  three  separate  bores  of 
16  ft.  diameter  each,  one  for  pedestrians  and 
"two  for  cattle  and  wheeled  traffic,  are  to  be 
reached  on  either  bank  by  a  perpendicular 
shaft  80  ft.  in  diameter,  set  well  back,  so  as  1 
not  to  interfere  with  the  quayage  of  the 
harbour,  and  worked  on  the  hydraulic  lift 
principle.  Finnieston  Q,uay,  rather  over  half 
a  mile  below  Glasgow  Bridge,  is  the  chosen 
place  of  crossing, — a  point  about  in  the 
■centre  of  the  busiest  part  of  the  harbour. 
The  new  ferry-boat  of  the  Clyde  Trust, 
designed  to  meet  the  same  want,  will  ply  not 
many  yards  away,  and  the  two  systems  will 
'be  in  rivalry,  at  least  for  a  time. 


T^IIOM  a  report,  in  the  Australian  Builders' 
JL  and  Contractors'  Neivs  of  November  30, 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute 
of  Architects,  it  seems  that  there  is  at 
Victoria  a  kind  of  taking-up  of  Ruskin  afresh 
<by  architects,  just  at  the  time  that  in  England 
people  are  beginning  to  discover  the  essential 
hollowness  and  weakness  of  much  of  his  elo¬ 
quently  -  worded  criticism.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Annear  on  the  occasion  referred  to  read 
a  paper  on  “John  Ruskin  and  Architec¬ 
ture,”  and  a  discussion  followed  in  the 
•course  of  which  one  of  the  speakers  said  that 
*l  though  some  of  them  might  think  Ruskin 
was  too  much  up  in  the  clouds  yet  instead  of 
finding  fault  with  him  they  should  toil, 
patiently  and  painfully  if  necessary,  after 
him.”  If  the  Victorian  architects  expect  to 
<get  any  real  information  on  architecture  from 
•the  study  of  Ruskin,  we  fear  they  will  have 
to  toil  very  painfully  and  patiently  indeed,  to 
accept  fancies  for  facts,  and  to  swallow  a 
■great  many  statements  which  are  pure 
romance,  and  romance  of  a  somewhat  childish 
■order.  It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  this  kind  of 
thing  should  be  beginning  over  again,  some¬ 
what  after  date,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
.globe. 

milE  first  experiences  in  navigation  of  the 
-L  new  Loch  Lomond  tourist  steamer 
have  been  very  trying,  and  are  quite  unique 
in  character  so  far  as  British  waters  are 
•concerned.  She  was  lately  launched  from 
a  Clyde  yard,  and  a  few  days  ago  began  the 
ascent  of  the  River  Leven,  connecting  the 
loch  with  the  Clyde,  over  a  short  course  of 
four  miles.  The  Leven  falls  20  ft.  between 
its  source  in  the  loch  and  its  mouth  in  tidal 
waters,  but  the  fall  is  distributed  pretty 
■evenly  over  the  whole  distance,  there  being 
no  lock  or  any  other  artificial  work,  and  the 
result  is  a  winding  “  rapid”  of  very  consider¬ 
able  force,  especially  after  rains,  when  the 
Iocb|  is  parting  with  its  surplus  freely.  The 


Leven  is  not  navigable  in  any  practicable 
sense,  but  it  can  be  traversed  by  craft  of  very 
light  draught  when  in  flood,  pretty  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs. 
The  old  Loch  Lomond  steamers  have  not  only 
been  all  of  them  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  in 
this  way  tracked  up  the  rushing  Leven  to  the 
station  assigned  to  them,  but  they  have 
been  brought  down  periodically  for  repairs, 
and  in  the  same  way  returned.  These 
movements  were  possible  only  after  the 
craft  had  been  stripped  of  all  the  weight¬ 
making  portions  of  their  fittings,  short  of 
engines  and  boilers,  and  including  funnels  and 
paddle-box  rails,  to  admit  of  passage  under¬ 
neath  the  three  or  four  rigid  bridges  which 
span  the  stream.  The  new  saloon  steamer 
built  for  the  purpose  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
attempted  this  short  strip  of  peculiar  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  her  experience  has  shown  that  the 
limit  of  burden  is  very  narrow,  and  has  now 
been  all  but  overstepped.  Abundant  haulage 
power  was  available,  consisting  of  several 
hundreds  of  men  on  either  bank,  and  some 
scores  of  horses,  but  the  stoppages  were 
frequent,  owing  to  grounding,  and  some  of 
them  lasted  many  hours,  so  that  this  short 
but  trying  passage  of  barely  four  miles  ran 
into  days.  The  current  of  the  Leven  is  very 
capricious,  swelling  rapidly  after  rains  within 
the  great  area  of  the  loch  watershed,  and 
subsiding  as  rapidly  in  obedience  to  change  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of  sus¬ 
tained  rainfall  the  passage  is,  of  course,  per¬ 
formed  with  more  certainty,  but  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  delay,  even  extending  to 
weeks. 


WE  have  received  a  circular  describing 
what  appears  a  useful  and  convenient 
appliance,  patented  by  Mr.  Irwin  C.  Wallas, 
sanitary  engineer,  of  Kilburn,  for  testing  the 
gradients  of  drains  as  each  pipe  is  laid.  This 
consists  of  a  set  of  small  hard  wood  blocks, 
accurately  cut  to  various  gradients,  so  that 


on  the  application  of  the  under-side  of  the 
block  to  a  pipe  to  be  laid  at  the  specified 
gradient,  the  pipe  can  be  adjusted,  as  shown 
by  the  cut,  to  the  precise  gradient  required 
by  the  application  of  the  spirit-level  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  block :  when  that  is  proved 
level  the  pipe  is  at  the  gradient  intended. 


WE  have  received  some  examples  of  “  S. 

Barter’s  Manual  Training  Diagrams  ” 
which  consist  of  large  coloured  diagrams  on 
glazed  paper,  or  details  of  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work,  various  forms  of  joints,  tenons, 
&c.  They  will  prove  useful  in  technical 
schools  and  Polytechnic  Institutions. 


AT  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  are 
collected  a  number  of  drawings  by  the 
late  Mr.  Spencer  Vincent,  who  eojoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  eminent  both  as  an 
amateur  athlete  and  an  amateur  artist.  The- 
drawings  exhibited  are  few  of  them  much 
finished,  but  there  is  plenty  of  good  work  in 
them,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  real  genius 
in  regard  to  the  perception  and  rendering  of 
colour-effect  in  nature.  An  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibition  is  a  collection  of  sepia 
sketches  made  at  the  meetings  of  a  sketching- 
club  called  “  The  Oo  Society,”  on  subjects 
given  for  the  evening,  and  we  presume 
treated  by  each  member  according  to  his  own 
fancy.  Among  these  “A  well-known  spot” 
(150),  “  Danger  ”  (152),  “  A  Storm  ”  (154),  and 
,  “  Cloudland  ”  (163)  are  especially  good. 


TIIE  Victoria  Gallery  in  Regent-street, 
where  the  “  Humorous  and  Grotesque 
Exhibition  ”  has  been  for  two  or  three  weeks 
open,  is  a  prettily-arranged  gallery  for  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  unfortunately  rather  deficient  in 
light  on  the  ground-floor  ;  the  upper  galleries 
are  well  lighted.  The  exhibition  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest,  though  (in  spite  of 
its  name)  it  strikes  one  as  a  rather  melancholy 
display,  in  regard  to  the  older  works,  of 
spite  and  ill-nature  combined  with  vulgar  and 
repulsive  exaggeration.  Rowlandson  and 
Gillray  were  no  doubt  terrible  caricaturists 
in  regard  to  their  power  of  giving  pain,  but 
they  achieved  this  end  by  means  which  would 
happily  be  impossible  to  any  caricaturist  in 
the  present  day,  both  on  the  score  of  decorum 
and  of  artistic  feeling ;  they  were  rather 
brutal  than  satirical  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  To  art  they  made  no  pretence  ;  and  as 
to  genuine  humour  and  satire,  Mr.  Tenniel,  Mr. 
Keene,  and  Mr.  Sambourne  are  intellectually 
far  beyond  any  satirical  artists  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Cruikshank  too  appears  here  as  what  he 
was,  an  artist  immensely  overrated  even  as  a 
caricaturist.  Hogarth,  from  whose  Ivorks  a 
fine  set  of  engravings  are  here  collected,  is 
not  to  be  ranked  as  a  caricaturist,  though  he 
chose  to  be  so  occasionally  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  exhibit  his  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode  ”  and 
“  Rake’s  Progress  ”  in  a  “  grotesque  and 
humorous  ”  exhibition ;  pictures  more  tho¬ 
roughly  serious  and  tragical  were  never 
painted.  In  general,  in  the  contrast  between 
old  and  modern  humorous  drawings,  the 
exhibition  may  be  said  to  recall  the  old 
Latin  grammar  quotation  that  Colonel  New- 
come  was  so  fond  of :  “  Ingenuas  didicisse 
fideliter  artes  emollit  mores  ” ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  think  that  modern  culture  and 
modern  manners  would  no  longer  tolerate 
either  such  drawing  or  such  brutality  as  was 
indulged  in  by  Rowlandson,  Gillray,  and 
their  weaker  follower  Cruikshank. 


AMONG  the  correspondence  on  various 
subjects  that  usually  assists  to  “  pad  ” 
the  Times  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting 
have  been  two  or  three  letters,  as  often  occurs, 
on  the  subject  of  “  street  music,”  as  it  is 
facetiously  called,  meaning  the  instruments 
of  torture  called  street  organs  and  pianos.  As 
usual,  these  inflictions  and  the  vagabonds 
who  turn  the  handle  find  their  defender,  this 
time  in  a  wiseacre  who  signs  himself 
“  Blondel.”  We  owe  “Blondel”  however 
one  hint  which  may  be  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  lie  is  obliging  enough  to  suggest 
satirically  that  the  words  “nervous  invalid” 
should  be  written  on  the  houses  of  those  who 
dislike  street  organs,  and  that  the  operator 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  keep  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  from  such  houses.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  news  to  scribblers  of  the 
stamp  of  “Blondel”  that  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  neither  nervous  nor  invalids,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sane  minds  in  sane  bodies,  who  re¬ 
gard  the  prevalence  of  the  swarms  of  barrel 
organs  that  are  allowed  to  infest  the  streets 
as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  life  in  London, 
and  a  disgrace  to  its  municipal  government. 
But  “  Blondel’s  ”  suggestion  may  be  turned 
to  a  better  account  than  he  thifiks  of.  Let  a 
bye-law  be  passed  that  all  persons  who  object 
to  these  street  pests  may  put  up  a  small 
notice-board  on  their  houses,  “  No  organs 
allowed,”  and  that  on  the  affixing  of  such 
notice  the  organ-grinder  should  be  bound  to 
remain  at  fifty  yards  distance  from  the  house 
without  the  tenant  thereof  having  to  invoke 
the  intervention  of  the  police ;  on  the 
contrary,  let  the  organ-grinder  be  liable 
to  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  on  the 
mere  fact  of  bis  being  found  transgressing 
within  fifty  yards  of  a  placarded  house.  This 
simple  arrangement  would  probably  eliminate 
the  organ-grinder.  It  would  go  hard  if  we 
could  not  find,  in  every  respectable  street,  a 
series  of  persons  separated  by  a  distance  of 
less  than  100  yards  from  each  other,  who 
would  be  only  too  thankful  to  adopt  this  simple 
means  of  exterminating  a  nuisance  which  is 
yearly  becoming  more  intolerable. 
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SPIRES,  TOWERS,  AND  DOMES.* 


A  very  forcible  example  of  an  ill-conceived 
tower  is  the  leaning  one  of  Pisa.  The  diagram 
on  the  opposite  page  is  reduced  from  a  measured 
drawing  which  was  to  a  scale  of  4  25  ft.  to  the 
inch. 

The  tower,  circular  upon  plan,  is  nearly 
178  ft.  high,  with  an  out-to-out  base  diameter 
of  50  ft.,  the  height  bearing  a  ratio  to  diameter 
of  3£  to  1.  The  wall  of  the  lower  story  is 
13£  ft.  thick,  and  of  the  upper  stories  9  ft.  The 
tower  is  entirely  of  marble.  The  calculations 
explain  themselves.  The  first  item  is  the 
superficial  area  of  the  foundations.  Then  comes 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  portion  of  the  tower 
resisting  overturn  of  the  wind,— that  is,  of  the 
exposed  part  from  top  to  ground  line.  The 
weight  of  the  marble  is  assumed  at  170  lb.  the 
cubic  foot,  and  is  expressed  in  decimals  of  a 
ton.  The  total  weight  of  the  portion  resisting 
the  overturn  moment  of  wind  is  15,325  tons 
(see  diagram),  and  its  moment  about  point  A 
is  91,950  foot-tons. 

Point  A  is  —  from  the  leeward  edge  of  the 
tower. 

The  peculiar  case  of  this  tower  exhibits 
graphically  the  application  of  the  previous 
remarks  of  the  effect  of  wind  upon  cellular 
surfaces. 

The  reduction  of  the  wind  effect  registered 
upon  a  flat  surface,  due  to  the  circular  plan  of 
this  tower,  is  annihilated  by  the  galleries,  in 
consequence  of  their  forming  cells  for  the 
reception  of  the  full  force  of  the  wind  ;  in 
consideration  of  which  a  601b.  pressure  has 
been  calculated.  The  moment  of  this  force 
about  the  point  A  is  ridiculously  below  the 
strength  of  the  tower,  the  ratio  being  as  1  is 
to  5|. 

The  graphic  resolution  coincides— the  distance 
of  the  centre  line  of  the  three  lines  marked  on 
the  diagram  “  lines  of  resolution,”— resultant 
from  the  centre  of  gravity,— only  deviates  two- 
elevenths  of  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  point  it  would  be  absolutely 
safe  at,  showing  that  notwithstanding  the  severe 
inclination  there  is  still  a  very  large  margin  of 
safety  against  the  overturning  effect  of  wind. 

Next  as  to  the  total  weight  of  the  tower  upon 
the  earth  foundation.  The  soils  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  tower  are  not  noted  for  their 
weight-carrying  powers. 

The  tower  brings  a  pressure  of  7\  tons  on  the 
square  foot,  and  at  a  fair  computation,  the  soil, 
a  sandy  one,  is  only  capable  of  sustaining  4 1  tons. 
This  fact  obviates  the  need  of  any  further 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  subsidence.  The 
tower  is  thrown  from  12£  ft  to  15  ft.  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  has  sunk  bodily  down  some  feet 
into  the  earth,  which  has  since  been  excavated 
away  from  its  plinth. 

This  tower  is  a  unique  example  of  useless 
masonry  overloading  its  foundations,  still  stand¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  to  tell  the  tale. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say,  from  the  figures  that 
are  before  us,  that  many  thousand  tons  of 
masonry  are  in  the  structure  which  have  no 
business  to  be  there.  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
what  the  fate  of  the  cathedral  would  have  been 
with  the  tower  of  Pisa  joined  to  it. 

The  investigations  of  Canon  Moseley,  Rankine, 
and  other  noted  American,  French,  and  German 
scientists,  have  now  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
constructive  professions,  and  these  researches 
are  destined  to  have  a  far  more  weighty  in¬ 
fluence  upon  architectural  construction  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  tending  to  produce  in 
our  buildings  the  fullest  economy  of  material 


consistent  with  practical  needs  and  lasting 
stability.  6 


Dovies. 

Of  the  numerous  domes  that  have  found 
existence  in  the  last  few  centuries,  how  many 
can  be  said  to  be  monuments  of  architectural 
and  constructive  skill  1  The  last  century  has 
seen  great  strides  made  in  many  branches  of 
science,  and  yet  in  the  erection  of  domes,  a  field 
in  which  scientific  knowledge  could  have  such 
lull  scope,  construction  is  drifting  in  a  back¬ 
ward,  rather  than  in  a  forward  direction.  The 
most  recent  dome  (that  for  the  tomb  of 
the  late  Emperor  of  Germany)  decides  that 
the  dual  construction  still  holds  the  field 
so  that  since  the  hays  of  Wren  there  has 
been  seen  no  legitimate  advance  in  the  matter 
ot  dome-ratsing,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 


t.emS°SUrtiT-.ot.tlll!,paper  "y  Mr-  s-  B-  read 

W  n  9.  ^chlfcectural  Association  on  the  3rd  inst. 
see  p.  34,  ante. 


that  his  step  was  to  one  side  of  the  obstacle 
rather  than  over  it. 

The  cathedral  cupola  of  London  was  the  first 
of  a  new  race,  and  in  its  essential  principles 
one  which  has  been  followed  by  each  successive 
dome  constructed  of  similar  materials. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  here  the 
time-honoured  theory  of  the  construction  upon 
which  have  been  based  the  erections  of  recent 
centuries.  High  architectural  authorities  have 
satisfied  themselves  upon  the  point,  and  the 
casual  student  rests  content.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  felt  that  the  lighting  difficulty  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  as  being 
really  the  pith  of  the  whole  problem.  Suppose 
that  the  convex  surface  of  the  spherical  dome, 
as  seen  from  the  exterior,  is  endowed  with  the 
importance  and  dignity  that  is  consistent  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  structure  of  which  it 
forms  part.  Then,  by  nineteenth -century 
reasoning,  the  inside  surface  of  this  identical 
shell  is  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  visual  exertion  required  to  grasp  its 
contour,— a  disadvantage  due  to  the  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  dome  to  the  level  of  the  inside 
pavement.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the 
dome  shell,  even  on  the  St.  Paul’s  plan,  is  in 
semi,  if  not  complete,  darkness? — a  defect  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  system  of  admitting  the 
light  at  the  wrong  place.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  support  this  view. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  there  is  no  dome 
interior  that  satisfies  the  canons  of  artistic 
taste  so  completely  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  an  interior  lighted  directly  from  the  sky. 

Again,  by  universal  consent,  there  is  not  a 
more  inartistic  and  depressing  dome  exterior 
than  that  of  the  same  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
The  evil  effect  of  the  flattened  appearance  of 
the  exterior  and  its  piled-up  abutments  has 
been  a  more  powerful  factor  in  modern  dome 
construction  than  has  the  principle,  almost 
divine  in  its  simplicity,  of  admitting  the  light 
direct  from  the  heavens.  The  former  has  gene¬ 
rated  the  dual  and  triple  constructions  of  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  and  most  subsequent 
domes,  while  the  principle  of  lighting  from  the 
eye  of  the  dome  has  not  been  perpetuated  with 
success. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  great  value  of 
top-lighting  for  the  dome  has  not  been  fully 
realised,  but  rather  that  its  non-adoption  has 
been  due  to  the  concomitant  difficulties  having 
proved  too  much  of  an  obstacle  to  its  realisa¬ 
tion.  What  are  these  difficulties? 

In  the  first  place,  artistic  and  even  religious 
Bentiment  demands  that  the  apex  at  the  crown 
of  the  dome  shall  be  surmounted  by  a  lantern 
erection  so  as  to  annihilate  the  Mahommedan 
associations  attaching  to  a  bald  domical  sphere. 
But  this  very  lantern  as  now  built  obstructs, 
rather  than  lets  in  the  light. 

With  the  example  of  St.  Peter’s  before  him, 
no  dome  constructor  has  again  ventured  to  sup¬ 
port  a  lantern  erection  upon  a  single  spherical 
masonry  or  brickwork-coffered  dome. 

And  however  we  msy  marvel  at  the  unique 
construction  of  the  great  Sir  Christopher,  no 
architect  of  the  present  or  coming  centuries 
will  venture  to  make  such  a  large  draft  upon 
labour  and  material  as  was  made  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  three  roofs  to  cover  the  one 
floor  area  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Granted  that  for  architectural  reasons  the 
lantern  is  essential,  then  such  lantern  must 
be  of  such  a  design  and  of  such  a  size  that  it 
conveys  a  bright  strong  light  from  the  heavens 
to  the  dome  interior.  If  this  can  be  done  the 
need  for  the  dual  system  ceases  to  exist.  Now 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  heavy  load  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  lantern  at  the  apex  of  a 
spherical  dome  has  hitherto  proved  insuperable. 

It  will  remain  so  while  stone  or  brick  is  relied 
upon  as  the  sole  medium  of  construction. 

The  materials  hitherto  composing  domical 
construction,  though  possessing  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  compressive  strength, have  not  possessed 
that  cohesive  strength  and  tensile  resistance  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  resist  the  aggravating 
bending  moments  set  up  by  a  load  at  the  apex 
of  the  dome. 

It  will  here  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  review 
the  mathematical  theories  involved  in  dome 
construction.  So  few  investigators  have  brought 
their  work  to  a  practical  conclusion,  and  fewer 
still  have  arrived  at  conclusions  that  are  of  the 
slightest  value  to  the  practising  architect,  that 
a  resume  is  not  a  formidable  task.  Upon  the 
writings  of  Rondelet  and  Venturoli  are  based 
the  calculations  to  be  found  in  Gwilt.  Mr. 
Merrifield  read  a  paper  many  years  ago  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  upon 


the  dome  of  uniform  stress,  which  showed  the 
shape  to  be  a  parabolic  cone — a  conclusion  i 
already  arrived  at  by  Wren  in  designing  St.  t 
Paul’s.  Lastly,  Mr.  Wyndham  Tarn  has  put  on  i 
record  his  views.  His  results,  if  anything,  are  i 
more  useful  than  those  of  the  former  writers, ; 
although  he  goes  about  his  calculations  in  a ; 
similar  manner  to  the  method  of  Venturoli.  i 
His  opening  6teps  are  common  knowledge,  and  : 
may  be  followed  by  any  student.  By  the  Bimple  e 
laws  of  mechanics  it  is  shown  that  there  are  e 
two  forces  generating  moments  about  every  5 
point  in  the  arch  ring  of  the  dome  resting  upon  : 
an  abutment.  These  forces  are  the  thrust  at- 1 
the  crown  acting  with  a  leverage  about  each  i 
point  in  the  arch  ring,  the  amount  of  the-e 
leverage  varying  as  the  point  under  considera-  ■ 
tion  alters  its  position,  and  the  weight  of  the  e 
half-arch  acting  also  with  varyingleverages  about  t 
different  points. 

It  must  be  patent  to  an  observer  that  there  is-  s 
some  point  in  the  dome  where  the  effect  of  the  i 
thrust  is  greatest, — in  other  words,  where  the-  2 
dome  is  weakest. 

The  question  arises,  where  is  this  point  ?  Mr.  . 
Tarn,  in  a  purely  mathematical  enunciation  i 
and  proof,  in  which  trigonometry,  the  calculus,  , 
and  the  higher  algebra,  involving  cubical  equa-  - 
tions  are  introduced,  demonstrates  unquestion-  • 
ably  from  pure  mathematics  that  the  thrust  is  a  i 
maximum  at  a  point  20  deg.  from  the  springing  p 
and  70  deg.  from  the  crown.  This  may  be  ac-  - 
cepted  as  reliable,  insomuch  that  on  reference  ; 
to  some  experiments  made  by  a  Mr.  Bland  1 
on  arches  composed  of  wood  voussoirs,  after  c 
careful  observation.it  was  seen  that  thevoussoir  r 
first  to  give  way  under  the  thrust  was  at  a  point  5 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Tarn’s  mathematic  con-  ■ 
elusion.  At  this  point,  of  course,  in  a  masonry  r 
dome,  the  chain  would  be  placed,  as  has  been  i 
pointed  out. 

Given  the  respective  radii  of  the  interior  and  1 
exterior  of  a  dome-shell,  together  with  the  5 
weight  of  the  masonry  per  cubic  foot,  the  j 
height  of  the  pier,  and,  lastly,  the  amount  of  t 
the  thrust  at  the  crown,  then,  from  Mr.  Tam’s  i 
data  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  thrust-  : 
passing  from  the  dome  to  abutment,  and  the  ; 
thickness  necessary  at  the  abutment  to  obtain  i 
equilibrium  and  also  stability. 

A  remarkable  dome  is  that  over  Sultan  > 
Mohammed’s  tomb  at  Gol  Gomuz,  at  Beejapore.  . 
As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  it  is  correct,  its  i 
construction  is  opposed  to  all  modern  ideas  of  : 
good  design,  the  thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  ; 
crown  being  no  less  than  18  ft.,  diminishing 
at  various  stages  to  9ft.  Gin.  at  the  abutment.  . 
Whether  it  is  solid  at  the  thickest  part  is  not  ; 
known  to  the  author;  anyhow,  it  is  the  soundest 
dome  existing  without  extraneous  aids  at  the 
present  time. 

The  days  of  masonry  and  brick  domes  existing 
solely  as  such  are  numbered,  if  not  even  now  at 
an  end.  And  if  a  dome,  such  as  has  been 
indicated  here,  can  be  constructed  (and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be)  satisfactorily 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  when 
viewed  both  internally  and  externally  support¬ 
ing  a  suitable  and  effective  lantern  erection, 
then  Ihe  dual  construction  which  has  been  the 
great  bar  to  domical  roofing  development  will 
)e  superseded,  and  an  architectural  sham  be 
abolished  for  ever. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  can  this  be 
effected  ?  The  following  suggestions  have  been 
roughly  sketched  out : — 

The  introduction  of  metal  into  masonry  dome 
construction  has  had  a  precedent  for  a  century 
past  in  the  presence  of  the  iron  chain.  But 
suppose  the  chains  are  entirely  done  away  with, 
aDd  a  series  of  iron  ribs  are  fixed  radiating  from 
the  eye  of  the  dome,  formed  by  a  circular  metal 
curb,  and  abutting  upon  a  similar  curb  at  the 
base,  the  whole  cross-braced  and  tied,  and  fixed 
upon  expansion  rollers.  By  such  an  erection  a 
framework  would  be  obtained,  which  could  be 
calculated  to  resist  any  bending  moment  that 
might  be  brought  upon  it  by  a  superimposed 
lantern,  and  no  thrusts  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  drum  or  abutments.  The  scheme  for  covering 
the  metal  framework  is  not  a  new  one,  inso¬ 
much  that  it  was  suggested  some  years  back  to 
construct  a  dome  entirely  of  terra-cotta.  The 
idea  of  the  author  is  that  terra-cotta  would  form 
a  very  suitable  material  for  casing  the  whole 
of  the  metal  framework,  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally  alike,  by  blocks  interlocking,  and  treated 
architecturally  inside,  with  over-lapping  joints- 
externally. 

Such  a  construction  would  produce  a  dome 
which,  if  suitably  treated  internally,  would  be 
satisfactory  artistically,  and  constructively  ex- 
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ceedingly  economical,  compared  in  the  light  of 
the  present  accepted  modes  of  dome  construc¬ 
tion — proof  alike  against  fire,  frost,  and  the 
dreaded  hand  of  time.* 

A  few  domes  are  illustrated  upon  the  screens. 
That  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  of 
which  there  is  a  near  view  and  a  general  one, 
exhibits  an  arrangement  and  general  design 
that  is  pecularly  graceful  externally. 

The  remarkable  central  protuberance  on  the 
dome  over  the  Pisa  Baptistery  is  a  feature 
more  unique  than  elegant.  To  it  may  be 
traced,  perhaps,  the  bulbous  roof  terminations 
on  some  Belgian  and  North  German  Cathedrals. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  collection  of 
photographs  in  this  hall  to-night,  comprising 
as  they  do  examples  of  many  of  the  principal 
phases  of  tower,  spire,  and  dome  design,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  they  are  a  unique 
set.  They  form  part  of  a  fine  collection  gathered 
together  in  the  course  of  some  forty  or  more 


*  This  appears  more  than  doubtful.  Had  the  Pan¬ 
theon  been  so  constructed,  it  would  not  now  be  staiidin" 
—Ed.  fa' 


years.  This  portion  numbers  some  240  views. 
I  feel  the  whole  meeting  is  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  placed  these  views  at  our 
disposal,  Mr.  James  Cubitt,  in  whose  service  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  some  little 
time  :  he  published  seven  years  ago  some  notes 
upon  tower  design,  in  which  were  classified 
towers  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles 
under  two  great  heads — towers  with  super¬ 
towers  and  towers  without  super-towers.  Under 
these  two  divisions  come  some  hundreds  of 
types  classed  according  to  their  plan,  their 
roofing,  their  buttressing,  etc.  On  the  tabulated 
diagrams  are  scheduled  the  places  where  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  several  types  are  to  be  fourd. 
The  arrangement  will  repay  careful  study,  and 
in  thus  directing  attention  to  these  views  my 
paper  concludes. 


Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Beale,  said  he  did  not  think 
tnere  could  be  a  doubt,  as  Mr.  Beale  had  said, 
that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  lent  them  the 


splendid  collection  of  photographs  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  screens.  He  had  to  confess 
that  he  was  a  little  staggered  at  the  vastness  of 
Mr.  Beale’s  subject, — “  Domes,  Towers,  and 
Spires,” — when  he  saw  it  in  the  syllabus.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  and  written 
under  such  a  title,  but  Mr.  Beale  had  wisely 
confined  himself  to  one  side  of  his  subject,  and 
his  paper  might  be  described  as  a  plea  for  the 
scientific  construction  of  towers,  spires,  and 
domes,  and  not  only  of  towers,  spires,  and 
domes,  but  of  all  buildings.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  one  would  attempt  to  argue  against 
that  for  a  moment,  for  it  would  be  absurd,  with 
all  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  present 
day,  to  blindly  follow  old  methods  of 
construction,  where  they  were  known  to  be 
faulty.  They  might  all  learn  valuable  lessons 
from  the  failure  of  Media; val  towers,  but  he 
thought  they  must  not  go  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  advocacy  of  scientific  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  (esthetic  side  of  their 
studies.  Mr.  Beale  had  rather  spoken  as  though 
the  two  sides  of  an  architect’s  education  were  in 
antagonism,  for  he  had  much  glorified  the 
scientific  side  and  thrown  cold  water  on  the 
(esthetic  side  (Mr.  Beale :  “  No,  no  1  ”)  He,  Mr. 
Cresswell)  might  have  misunderstood  him,  but 
he  thought  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
learn  to  design  before  they  attempted  to  con¬ 
struct.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  design 
a  building  without  a  knowledge  of  construction, 
but  he  thought  that  to  teach  a  student  how  to 
calculate  stresses  and  strains,  before  he  had 
learnt  anything  of  the  artistic  side  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
He  had  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Beale’s 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  case 
of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  to  show  that 
it  was  unstable.  His  calculation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  subsidence  of  the  tower  seemed 
to  depend  upon  a  factor  which  he  under¬ 
stood  was  Rankine’s  factor  of  earth-pressures. 
But  he  wished  to  know  whether  that  factor 
took  into  account  the  variety  of  strata  of 
the  earth,  and  whether  it  would  assist  a  man 
who  had  to  deal  with  earth  beneath  which 
there  was  a  running  sand  or  spring  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  was  unknown  to  him?  For  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  tower  of  Pisa  might  have  been  constructed 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  Mr.  Beale’s 
calculations  and  yet  might  have  failed.  Mr. 
Beale,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  towers  and 
spires,  and  more  particularly  of  spires,  described 
the  English  examples  as  being  very  beautiful. 
OE  course,  they  all  admired  them  very  much, 
but  he  thought  that  they  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  to  Normandy  that  they  owed 
the  origin  of  the  spire.  Mr.  Beale  had 
mentioned  one  example  in  Normandy,  which 
was  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Thaon, 
a  very  early  church,  with  a  low  pyramidal 
roof  of  stone  to  the  tower,  which  was  no  doubt 
the  first  sprout,  as  it  were,  from  which  the 
later  spires  were  developed.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  detached  towers,  Mr.  Beale  had 
attributed  the  placing  of  bell  towers  in 
a  detached  position  to  the  fact  that  they 
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would  be  likely  to  cause  subsidences  if 
they  were  joined  on  to  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  He  (Mr.  Cresswell)  did  not  think 
that  was  entirely  the  reason.  He  might  be 
wrong ;  but  in  this  country,  he  believed,  one 
reason  why  towers  were  detached  from  the 
main  building  was  that  in  early  times  they  were 
used  to  a  great  extent  as  the  strong  places  in 
the  villages  or  towns  in  which  they  were 
erected.  Many  towers,  particularly  iu  the  West 
of  England,  he  had  always  understood,  were 
detached,  so  that  when  the  people  suffered 
from  raids  across  the  marches  by  the  wild  men 
of  Wales,  they  fled  to  their  towers  as  the  strong 
places  of  defence.  Mr.  Cresswell  next  referred 
to  a  list  of  fallen  towers,  which  were  nearly 
all  central  towers,  and  said  that  Mr.  Beale  had 
undoubtedly  hit  upon  the  weak  point  of  such 
towers,— their  being  car.ied  on  four  compara¬ 
tively  frail  piers,  resting  on  isolated  points  with¬ 
out  any  connexion  with  each  other.  But  for  the 
abutment  afforded  by  contiguous  walls,  none  of 
the  old  towers  would  have  stood  to  the  present 
day.  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  examples,  for  there 
they  could  see  the  various  additions 
which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  failure  of  that  spire ;  if  those  works 
had  not  been  done  the  spire  would  have  col¬ 
lapsed.  That  spire  was  said  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state  within  a  short  time  of  its  erection,  and 
was  several  times  strengthened  to  preserve  it, 
and  the  last  restoration  on  a  large  scale  was 
carried  out  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  With  reference  to  the 
msthetic  position  of  towers,  he  apprehended  that 
with  cathedrals  in  England,  it  was  generally 
intended  that  they  should  have  both  a  central 
tower  and  two  western  towers,  and,  if  they  would 
observe,  they  would  see  that  that  arrange¬ 
ment  was  suited  more  particularly  to  English 
cathedrals.  In  England  their  cathedrals 
were  very  long  and  low,  and,  consequently,  a 
central  tower  became  an  essential  and  beautiful 
feature.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  that  the  reason  of  placing  the  towers 
and  spires  at  the  west  end  only  was  that  their 
naves  were  so  very  lofty  that  if  a  tower  had 
been  put  upon  the  crossing  it  would  have  bad 
to  have  been  a  gigantic  affair  to  tell  above 
the  roof.  He  thought  that  the  French  were  thus 
compelled  to  build  their  towers  at  the  west  end 
on  account  of  the  height  of  their  naves,  and  to 
be  content  with  a  small  fleche  over  the  crossing. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beale,  said  that  differences  of 
taste  and  education  lead  them  to  form  varied 
estimates  of  the  different  styles  of  art,  but  the 
most  devoted  follower  of  Classical  antiquity  could 
scarcely  fail  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  Gothic  steeple.  He  was  very  pleased 
to  have  heard  Mr.  Beale  emphasise  that  point 
in  the  opening  remarks  of  his  paper,  although 
he  might  have  emphasised  somewhat  more 
strongly  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  English 
towers  and  spires, — viz.,  the  central  and  the 
western.  Mr.  Beale  had  not,  to  his  mind,  laid 
enough  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  central 
lantern  tower  was  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  the  Byzantine  dome,  and  that  the  western 
tower  was  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
Italian  campanile.  The  little  tower  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Surplice,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  showed  in  the  most  striking  way 
the  development  which  had  taken  place 
from  the  dome  to  the  lantern-tower.  At 
the  crossing  of  the  transepts,  viewed  from  the 
interior,  there  was  a  perfect  dome.  Externally, 
however,  it  was  a  lantern  tower.  He  thought 
that  if  they  bore  this  fact  in  mind  when  viewing 
some  of  our  English  churches,  they  would  find 
that  some  such  development  had  taken  place 
here.  The  Italian  campanile  was  expressly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  hanging  of  bells,  and,  although 
Mr.  Beale  dissented  from  that  view,  it  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Mitchell)  that  he  had  not  made  out 
his  case.  Mr.  Beale  had  stated  that  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  of  the  bell-towers  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  quoted  by  him  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Perhaps  that  was  so,  but  Mr.  Beale  had 
gone  a  step  further,  and  seemed  to  find  fault 
with  the  Norman  builders  for  making  the  walls 
so  much  thicker  than  they  need  have  been.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Norman 
builders  were  feeling  their  way ;  they  were 
building  experimentally,  so  to  speak,  and  did 
not  at  first  fully  understand  what  they  could  do 
with  their  material.  How  different  was  a  Norman 
work,  such  as  the  tower  of  St.  Alban’s,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  erection  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
—say  such  an  example  as  that  at  King’s  College 


Chapel,  Cambridge,  in  which  the  builders 
seemed  to  have  pared  down  every  stone  to  the 
smallest  limits  consistent  with  the  work  it 
would  have  to  do.  Mr.  Beale  had  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  what  example  to  name  as  the 
earliest  spire  in  England,  but  he  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
thought  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  that  of  Sompting,  in  Sussex.  That 
was  a  Saxon  example,  prior  to  the  Norman 
ones  by  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Mr. 
Beale  had  mentioned  the  spire  of  Thaon, 
in  Normandy,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
example  of  a  Gothic  spire.  But  he  should  like 
to  add  a  curious  piece  of  information  to  what 
had  already  been  said,  viz.,  that  the  interior  of 
that  spire  was  tied  with  wooden  beams.  He 
must  dissent  from  the  view  which  Mr.  Beale 
had  taken  with  reference  to  the  entasis  of 
spires.  Mr.  Beale  had  somewhat  unfairly 
quoted  Gaythorpe,  where  entasis  had  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  effect  was 
almost  hideous.  An  entasis  of  about  3  in.  in 
180  ft.  of  height  was  very  small,  and  did  not 
affect  the  stability  of  the  structure.  He  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Beale  one  question,  viz.,  How 
were  the  Mediaeval  spires  constructed, — with 
the  bed- joints  horizontal  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  face  ?  Mr.  Beale  had  spoken  of  the 
peculiar  formation  at  the  top  of  the  dome 
of  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  as  suggesting  a 
lantern;  but  he  had  not  added  that  the 
excrescence  in  question  was  really  the  top 
of  a  large  cone,  which  was  carried  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  large  external  dome. 
The  case  of  the  failure  of  the  tower  of  Pisa 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  wind  pressure, 
for  we  knew  that  the  builders,  while  building 
the  tower,  found  that  it  was  rapidly  becoming 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  it  was  curious  to 
to  notice  how,  when  they  had  realised  the  fact 
that  the  tower  was  leaning,  they  had  tried,  by 
varying  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  and  by 
making  the  colonnades  on  one  side  higher  than 
on  the  other,  to  get  it  into  the  perpendicular 
again. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  supported  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Beale,  and  said  he  thought  their  special 
thanks  were  due  to  him  and  to  Mr.  James 
Cubitt  for  the  collection  of  photographs. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce,  Vice- 
President),  in  putting  the  motion,  said  that 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  towers,  he 
thought  that  that  was  a  matter  of  taste.  He 
was  more  particularly  speaking  about  the  small 
parish  churches  scattered  all  over  the  land  ;  but 
with  great  cathedrals  it  seemed  best  to  place 
the  tower  at  the  crossing.  Another  thing  that 
struck  him  as  being  a  matter  of  taste  was  the 
building  of  detached  spires  in  this  country. 
They  were  common  enough  in  some  parts  of 
England,  notably  so  in  Herefordshire.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  think  that  the  isolated  position 
of  the  tower  was  always  due  to  defensive  con¬ 
siderations.  He  thought  that  the  paper  read 
that  evening  had  been  an  extremely  interesting 
one  and  the  discussion  especially  so. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Beale,  in  reply,  said  he  had  very  few 
points  to  reply  upon.  He  had  previously  had 
experience  of  a  scientific  discussion  at  that 
Association,  and  he  thought  that  it  testified 
very  strongly  to  his  view  that  they  did  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  scientific  matters.  He 
had,  perhaps,  not  made  himself  sufficiently 
clear  to  some  gentlemen  in  what  he  had 
attempted  to  say  about  the  diagram  of  the 
Pisa  tower.  What  he  said  was  that  he  thought 
the  tower  was  perfectly  safe  against  being  over¬ 
turned  by  the  ordinary  effects  of  wind.  As  re¬ 
garded  the  settlement  of  the  tower  owing  to  the 
sinking  of  the  soil,  his  calculations  showed  why 
it  sank,  because  there  was7-|  tons  on  thefoot  on 
ground  which  was  only  capable  of  carrying 

tons  to  the  foot.  Reference  had  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  tower  had  sunk  before  it 
was  completed,  but  his  figures  would  show  that 
it  would  sink  before  it  was  half  its  height.  The 
upper  story,  which  was  added  much  subsequently 
to  the  general  erection,  was  made  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  which  varied,  so  that  the  light  section  was 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  tower  and  the  heavier 
masonry  was  on  the  upper  side.  There  was  an 
enormous  excess  weight  of  marble  masonry 
used,  or  the  tower  would  not  have  failed.  He 
had  been  asked  how  his  calculations  would  be 
of  service  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  un¬ 
known  percolation  of  water  beneath  the  struc¬ 
ture  ;  but,  of  course,  all  calculations  of  that 
kind  must  be  taken  in  a  practical  spirit,  as 
applying  to  known  facts.  His  idea  was  to 
arrive  at  a  mere  estimate  by  which  they  might 


compute  the  bearing  power  of  soil,  and  beyond 
that  he  did  not  go.  When  engineers  and 
scientists  were  called  in  to  advise  upon  any 
scientific  construction,  they  had  to  bring  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  bear,  and  architects  should  do  the 
same.  A  question  had  been  asked  as  to  what 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  inclination  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  beds  of  the  joints  of  the  masonry  of 
ancient  spires.  His  observation  was  that  in 
Mediaeval  spires  the  joints  were  at  right-angles 
to  the  face,  and  not  horizontal. 

Mr.  Cresswell  here  mentioned  that  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  very  fully  in  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  Builder  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Beale,  continuing,  said  he  did  not  think 
that  discussion  came  to  anything  more  than 
what  he  had  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Coventry,  he  thought  that  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  excessive. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


illustrations. 

SKETCHES  FROM  THE  TUDOR 
EXHIBITION. 

DE  give  this  week  a  number  of  drawings 
of  various  bits  of  decorative  work 
from  objects  in  the  Tudor  Exhibition, 
most  of  which  were  alluded  to  in  our  note  on 
the  Exhibition  a  week  or  two  back.  They  are 
selected  of  course,  for  their  artistic  and  not  for 
their  popular  interest,  though  the  remarkable  cup 
originally  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Drake 
includes  both  kinds  of  interest.  The  sword 
hilts,  a  few  out  of  a  considerable  number  in  the 
Exhibition,  are  worth  note  for  their  effective 
treatment. 


THE  WEIGH-HOUSE  CHAPEL. 

The  Congregational  Chapel,  School,  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  Minister’s  House,  having  frontages  in 
Duke-street,  Robert-street,  and  Thomas-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  W.,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Old  King’s  Weigh-house 
Chapel,  which  formerly  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  Monument  Station,  Fish-street-hill,  E.C. 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  is  the  architect.  The 
materials  are  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  the 
latter  manufactured  at  the  Burmantofts  Works 
of  the  Leeds  Fire-clay  Company.  The  general 
contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Shillitoe  &  Son,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 


DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  HOSPITAL, 
WEST  HAM,  ESSEX. 

The  design,  illustrated  by  perspective  view 
and  key-plan,  was  submitted  in  an  open  com¬ 
petition  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Crow,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Philip  Henry  Tree,  A.R.I  B.A.  Accommodation 
was  required  for  twenty-four  beds,  with  provi¬ 
sion  for  extending  the  building  at  some  future 
time.  These  requirements  were  met  by  the 
adoption  of  two  circular  ward  blocks,  on  the 
system  advocated  by  Professor  Marshall,  each  of 
two  floors  branching  off  right  and  left  from  a 
central  administrative  block.  In  order  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  thorough  isolation 
of  the  wards,  the  corridors  connecting  the  same 
with  the  administrative  block  are  reduced  in 
height  to  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  space  is  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  passage  of  air  above  and  below 
same.  The  small  blocks  containing  the  bath¬ 
room,  w.c.,  laundry,  & c.,  having  been  similarly 
isolated  from  the  wards,  an  uninterrupted  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  obtained  on  all  sides. 

The  administrative  block  contains,  on  the 
ground-floor,  a  casualty-room  and  matron’s 
sitting-room,  with  access  from  central  octagonal 
hall,  and  opposite  the  entrance  a  broad  corridor 
leads  to  the  operating-room,  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  which  is  provided  with  lantern  and 
north  lights.  Attached  to  the  operating-room 
is  a  small  consultation-room  for  surgeons,  with 
w.c.,  lavatory,  &c.,  in  conjunction  therewith.  A 
board-room  is  also  provided  on  this  floor.  An 
open  well-staircase,  planned  to  receive  a 
patient’s  lift,  leads  to  the  first-floor,  on  which 
are  placed  a  small  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
resident  surgeon,  comprising  sitting  and  bed 
rooms,  bathroom,  lavatory,  and  w.c.  A  con¬ 
valescents’  ward  is  provided  in  front  of  the 
building,  with  access  to  a  balcony  over 
entrance.  A  bedroom  for  the  matron  and 
a  single  ward  are  also  provided  on  this 
floor.  On  the  second-floor  are  placed  the 
kitchen,  offices,  and  bedrooms  for  nurses  and 
servants. 

As  the  very  restricted  nature  of  the  site 
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would  not  permit  of  any  ground  being  set 
apart  as  a  garden  for  convalescents,  provision 
was  made  for  an  airing-flat,  with  glazed  shelter 
over  each  ward  block,  with  access  thereto  by 
separate  staircases  from  first-floor. 

A  small  block,  consisting  of  two  wards  and 
scullery,  with  w.c.’s  and  lavatories,  was  arranged 
so  as  to  be  entirely  disconnected  from  all  other 
buildings  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  isola¬ 
tion  of  any  infectious  cases  which  might  break 
•out  after  admission  to  the  hospital. 

A  mortuary,  post-mortem-room,  and  disin- 
fecting-cbamber  constitute  a  separate  block, 
with  access  from  sloping  way  forming  approach 
for  ambulances.  In  view  of  the  many  recent 
disasters  in  public  buildings  through  fire,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  in  this  design  for  easy  egress 
from  each  ward  by  means  of  an  escape  stair¬ 
case  leading  from  the  bathroom  lobby  to  the 
.ground  level. 

The  size  of  the  ward  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  100  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  per 
patient,  and  arrangements  for  ventilation  were 
made  by  the  provision  of  fresh-air  inlets  under 
the  head  of  each  bed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bot-water  radiators,  so  that  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  air  of  equable  temperature  could  be 
secured  for  each  patient,  special  flues  of 
glazed  stoneware  pipe  for  the  extraction  of  foul 
air  being  carried  up  in  the  central  stack  of 
flues.  In  addition  to  the  hot-water  radiators 
three  open  fire-places  are  shown  in  each  ward. 
The  internal  finishings  were  intended  to  be  of 
simple  form,  with  a  view  to  economy,  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  cleansing  thereof,  and  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  projections  for 
the  lodgment  of  dust,  Sec.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  was  also  designed  with  due  regard  to 
•economy,  but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  amount 
•of  character  was  aimed  at  to  satisfy  its  demands 
as  a  public  institution.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  walls  were  intended  to  be  faced  with  red 
bricks  in  two  tints,  the  strings,  cornices  and 
•other  features  of  the  design  being  in  terra¬ 
cotta. 


THE  OLD  FOUNTAIN,  MARKET-PLACE, 
MAINZ. 

The  old  Renaissance  fountain  in  the  Market¬ 
place  at  Mainz  is  a  characteristic  example  of  a 
certain  school  of  Renaissance  work.  The 
fantastic  agglomeration  of  corrupt  ornament 
which  forms  the  terminal  of  the  triangular 
erection  over  the  fountain  is  certainly  in  very 
coarse  taste,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  power  about 
its  exuberance  which  to  some  extent  atones  for 
-the  bad  character  of  the  detail. 


VILLA  NEAR  STRASBURG. 

This  house,  called  “  Strassburg  le  Cottage,” 
we  give  as  a  typical  example  of  contemporary 
German  taste  in  domestic  architecture.  With¬ 
out  expressing  admiration  for  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  it  represents,  we  believe  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  German 
•“picturesque”  house  architecture  will  concur 
with  us  in  thinking  that  this  is  a  favourable 
-example  rather  than  otherwise  of  the  style  of 
domestic  architecture  of  modern  Germany. 


MEDALLISTS  AND  PRIZEMEN  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

At  the  business  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday 
-evening  last,  the  following  awards  were  made, 
viz. : — 

Institute  Silver  Medal  (and  101. 10s.). — To  Mr. 
Alex.  Mackintosh.  In  the  same  competition,  a 
Medal  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Mowlem  (Swanage). 

Soane  Medallion. — The  Soane  Medallion  was 
not  awarded  this  year,  as  elsewhere  noticed. 
But  in  the  same  competition  Medals  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  W.  Bedford,  C.  F. 
Spooner,  and  E.  W.  Gimson  (Leicester). 

Tite  Prize  (30 1.  and  a  certificate). — Awarded 
to  Mr.Mames  C.  Watt,  of  Aberdeen. 

Grissell  Gold' Medal  ( and  101. 10s.).— Awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Percival,  of  Longton  (Staffs).  Medals 
•of  Merit  awarded  in  the  same  competition  to 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Py  well  and  T.  F.  Pennington. 

Pugin  Studentship. — Awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Begg.  Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Blow. 
Godwin  Bursary. — Awarded  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Cox. 
Ashpitel  Prize. — Awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker. 

Scientific  Masonry  Prizes. — 10Z.  10s.  to  Mr. 
H.  A.  Woodington;  51.  5s.  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Anderson. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  held  its  first 
meeting  since  the  Christmas  recess  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  last,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guild¬ 
hall,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

The  Proposed  Fountain  at  Piccadilly  Circus. 
— The  Improvements  Committee  presented  a 
report,  in  which  they  said: — “We  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  references  of  the  Council  rela¬ 
tive  to  appropriating  the  vacant  space  at 
Piccadilly-circus.and  we  have  considered  various 
suggestions.  The  site  in  question  is  of  triangular 
form,  containing  about  1,620  superficial  feet,  is 
a  conspicuous  and  important  one,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  specially  adapted  for  some  ornamental  object, 
although  the  surrounding  buildings  offer  little  or 
no  architectural  attraction.  After  mature  consi¬ 
deration,  weformed  an  opinion  that  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  fountain,  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  splashing 
and  the  carrying  of  spray  by  the  wind,  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  method  of  utilising  the 
site,  and  we  gave  instructions  for  designs  to  be 
prepared  accordingly  ;  but  just  at  this  juncture 
we  received  a  communication  from  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  as  Chairman  of  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Committee,  suggesting  that  the  site 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  fountain  which 
the  Memorial  Committee  had  ordered  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  spot  in  question,  which  is  at  the  termination 
of  Shaftesbury -avenue,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for 
a  memorial  to  this  distinguished  philanthropist. 
We  have  seen  the  model  at  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  the  sculptor,  and  we  are  assured 
that  it  will  fulfil  the  conditions  as  to  spray  and 
splashing.  The  dimensions  are  apparently  well 
designed,  being  as  follows Height  of  foun¬ 
tain  from  base  to  summit,  30  ft. ;  height  of 
platform,  2  ft.  6  in.  The  base  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  is  octagonal,  measuring  10  ft.  8  in.  from 
face  to  face,  surrounded  by  a  platform 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  approached  by  six  steps,  the 
whole  occupying  an  octagonal  space  of  23  ft. 
from  face  to  face,  and  covering  a  total  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  about  450  ft.  A  margin  of  pave¬ 
ment  would  be  left  of  6  ft.  in  the  narrowest 
and  21ft.  in  the  widest  part  of  the  present 
triangular  plot.  The  model  is  not  finished,  and 
the  artist  hesitates  to  complete  it  until  the  site 
shall  have  been  decided  upon,  because  certain 
details  will  be  designed -to  harmonise  with  the 
surroundings.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  for  us 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision  as  to  its  artistic 
suitability.  We  suggested  to  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Committee  that  a  model  should  be 
placed  on  the  spot  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  merits,  but  again  occurred  the 
difficulty  of  its  incompleteness.  Neither  are 
we  in  a  position  to  provide  a  sketch  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Council.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  recommend — 

‘  That  a  communication  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Chairman  of  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee,  assenting  to  the  erection  of  the  fountain  at 
Piccadilly-cirous,  but  with  the  understanding  that  in 
the  event  of  its  not  proving  to  be  adapted  for  the  site, 
or  not  receiving  the  approval  of  H.  M.  Commissioners  of 
Woods,  &c..  as  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Improve¬ 
ments  Act,  18S9,  it  shall  be  removed  to  some  other  spot, 
for  which  facilities  will  be  given  by  the  Council. ' " 

This  was  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

The  Bethnal- green  “ Poor's  Land!' — The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report :  — “  We  have  again  had  our  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  question  of  the  waste  land  in 
the  parish  of  Bethnal-green,  known  as  the 
*  Bethnal-green  Poor’s  Land,’  adjacent  to  the 
Bethnal-green  Museum  Garden,  which  latter  is 
already  under  the  control  of  the  Council.  The 
Poor’s  Land  is  6£  acres  in  extent,  and  is  subject 
to  a  trust,  the  provisions  of  which,  since  we 
last  reported  on  the  subject,  viz ,  on  April  0, 
1889,  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  draft  scheme  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners 
propose  that  of  the  6^  acres,  about  one  acre 
and  a  quarter  shall  be  devoted  as  a  site  for  a 
public  library  and  town  hall  (the  ground  sur¬ 
rounding  which  to  be  open  to  the  public), 
and  that  a  further  area  of  2£  acres  shall  be 
given  up  for  a  site  for  a  parish  infirmary, 
leaving  2 £  acres  to  be  laid  out  and  maintained 
as  a  public  recreation  ground.  Having  care¬ 
fully  considered  this  scheme,  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  should  be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  as  too 
great  a  portion  of  what  is  now  an  open  space 
would  be  devoted  to  building  purposes.  The 
Council,  on  April  9,  1889,  passed  the  following 
resolution : — 

‘  That  the  Council  do  communicate  with  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  scheme,  to  be  promoted  by  the  Council,  for 
laying  out  and  maintaining  the  Bethnal  Green  Poor's 
Land  as  an  open  space  ;  that  the  Commissioners  be  re¬ 


quested  not  to  agree  to  any  scheme  for  building  on  the 
said  land ;  and  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be 
instructed  to  watch  and  report  on  any  Bill  promoted 
with  respect  to  the  same.’ 

At  that  time,  neither  we  nor  the  Council  were 
in  possession  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  Now,  however, 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  scheme,  we  have  arrived  at  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  we  think  would  effect  a  fair  com¬ 
promise  between  the  various  parties  interested. 
We  recommend — 

‘  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  9th  of 
April,  1889,  relating  to  the  Bethnal-green  Poor's 
Land,  be  modified,  and  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
be  informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  such 
land  (with  the  exception  of  a  part  not  exceeding  two 
acres,  which  may  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a 
parish  infirmary)  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Council  free  of  cost,  to  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  as 
an  open  space.’  ’’ 

This  recommendation  met  with  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  was  declared  to  be  doe  to  a  “  snatch 
vote  ”  obtained  in  a  thinly-attended  Committee 
meeting  called  during  the  recess,  both  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee 
being  opposed  to  the  recommendation.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  report  was  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 

Dealing  with  Surplus  Lands. — On  the  subject 
of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Council’s 
Surplus  Lands,  the  Corporate  Property  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  the  following  important 
report,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  by 
Lord  Hobhouse,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  :  — 

“We  have  to  report  on  the  following  refer¬ 
ence,  made  to  us  by  the  Council  on  April  11, 
1889 

‘  That  the  question  of  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
land  which  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  London 
County  Council  be  referred  to  the  Corporate  Property 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report.’ 

1.  Land  comes  into  possession  of  the  Council 
by  several  different  channels  and  under  several 
kinds  of  obligations,  and  in  all  of  these  classes 
except  one  the  powers  of  the  Council  to  deal 
with  the  land  are  prescribed  by  law  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  discretion. 

2.  The  above  reference  was  made  by  the 
Council  upon  an  amendment  to  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Saunders  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  That  land  which  shall  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  London  County  Council  shall  not  be  sold  or  let  on 
fixed  leases ;  but  it  may  be  let  on  perpetu.al  leases,  at 
rents  subject  to  periodical  valuation.' 

3.  We  conceive  that  both  motion  and  amend¬ 
ment  referred  only  to  that  land  which  the 
Council  has  to  dispose  of  for  the  purpose  oE 
profit,  and  so  as  to  recoup  as  far  as  may  be  the 
expense  of  its  acquisition.  In  this  report 
therefore  we  note  the  fact,  but  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  further  details,  that  the  following 
classes  of  land  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Council  with  narrowly  circumscribed  powers  of 
management  and  disposition  : — 

i.  Land  devoted  to  open  spaces. 

II.  Land  acquired  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Acts,  and  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  dwellings. 

III.  Those  portions  of  land  acquired 
under  Improvement  Acts,  which  are  de¬ 
voted  by  the  same  Acts  to  the  restoration 
of  habitations  for  the  artisan  classes  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  improvements. 

4.  The  class  of  land  to  which  we  address  thi3 
report  is — 

iv.  Land  which  is  acquired  under  Im¬ 
provement  Acts,  and  which,  not  being 
wanted  for  the  intended  improvements  or 
devoted  by  statute  to  artisans’  dwellings, 
falls  into  the  category  of  ‘superfluous 
land.’ 

5.  The  quantity  of  superfluous  land  acquired 
under  Improvement  Acts,  and  now  owned  by 
the  Council,  is  about  45  acres,  of  which  about 
35  acres  are  let  on  leases,  at  rentals  amounting 
to  about  9-i,000Z. 

6.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  1845,  to  sell  superfluous  land 
within  a  short  time,  has  been  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  the  County  Council.  The  periods  for 
which  land  may  be  retained  unsold  are  : — 

(a)  As  to  land  acquired  under  Improve¬ 
ment  Acts  passed  prior  to  1881,  the  year 
1929. 

(Z>)  As  to  land  acquired  under  the  Acts 
of  1885  and  1886,  such  period  as  the 
Council  shall  think  fit. 

( c )  As  to  land  acquired  under  the  Acts 
of  other  years,  the  year  1941. 

7.  The  modes  of  dealing  with  superfluous 
land  allowed  by  Improvement  Acts  may  be 
exemplified  from  the  Act  of  1888.  That  Act 
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gives  to  the  Board  o£  Works  discretion  to  let  on 
building  leases  not  exceeding  99  years,  with 
or  without  option  to  the  lessees  to  purchase  the 
fee-simple ;  to  sell  the  reversions  on  such 
leases  for  reasonable  prices  ;  to  sell  at  once  for 
reasonable  prices ;  and  to  let  at  rack-rent ;  but 
all  subject  to  the  obligation  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  by  February,  1941. 

8.  The  legal  modes,  then,  in  which  the 
Council  may  deal  with  its  superfluous  land  may 
be  thus  enumerated : — 

(~)  By  ordinary  letting  from  year  to 
year,  or  for  short  terms,  at  rack-rents.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  mode  is  not  applicable 
to  any  considerable  amount  of  land,  be¬ 
cause  nearly  all  that  comes  to  the  Council 
is  cleared,  and  requires  building  on  it  in 
order  to  be  profitable. 

(?/)  By  the  building  lease  commonly  used 
in  London.  The  usual  term  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Works  has  been  eighty  years. 

(#)  By  ordinary  sale  fora  gross  sum. 

(w)  By  lease  with  premium.  This  is 
obviously  not  adapted  for  building  land. 

9.  Another  mode  would  be  : — 

(v)  To  sell  the  fee-simple  on  a  fixed 
perpetual  rent,  or  to  grant  a  term  of  years 
tantamount  to  it  (say  1,000  years)  also  upon 
a  fixed  rent. 

The  latter  form  of  this  mode,  which  is  in 
law  a  lease,  does  not  fall  within  the  terms 
of  our  leasing  powers,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  first-mentioned  form 
is  authorised  by  our  selling  powers. 

This  mode  is  not  used  in  London.  But 
it  is  the  favourite  method  of  dealing  with 
building  land  in  Manchester  and  many 
other  large  towns  in  England,  and  is  also 
in  general  use  in  Scotland.  Its  advantages 
to  the  grantee  of  the  land  are  easy  to  see  ; 
and  those  who  are  in  favour  of  enfranchis¬ 
ing  leaseholds  will  probably  think  that  it 
is  more  for  the  public  advantage  than  the 
London  system.  Whether  it  is  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  grantor  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  ;  probably  it  does  not  j  ield  so  much 
money  to  him,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
without  seeing  the  two  systems  at  work 
side  by  6ide  in  the  same  locality. 

10.  We  ment  ion  last : — 

(m)  The  plan  propounded  by  Mr. 
Saunders.  The  main  principle  of  this  plan 
is  to  keep  the  interests  in  and  the  profits 
of  the  soil  quite  distinct  from  the  interests 
in  and  the  profits  of  the  buildings  placed 
upon  it.  The  landowner  is  to  grant  the 
perpetual  use  of  his  land,  and  to  receive  at 
once  as  much  rent  as  the  land  without 
buildings  will  fetch  in  the  market.  The 
grantee  is  to  build  upon  the  land,  but  the 
land  is  never  to  become  the  property  of  the 
grantee,  nor  the  buildings  the  property  of 
the  landowner.  At  frequent  periods  of 
time  (say  every  five  years)  the  land  is  to 
be  revalued,  not  as  it  stands  with  buildings 
upon  it,  but  as  it  would  be  without  any 
buildings,  and  the  rent  is  to  rise  or  fall 
with  the  value  of  the  land  estimated  on 
that  hypothesis. 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  that  such  a  plan  would  reduce 
the  temptation  which  now  exists  to  put  up 
flimsy  buildings,  and  would  put  an  end  to 
the  hardships  which  are  now  felt  by  an 
occupying  lessee,  and  to  the  contentions 
between  him  and  the  reversioner  which  at 
present  are  incident  to  the  expiry  of  a  long 
lease.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  equal 
contention  between  grantor  and  grantee 
may  not  arise  from  frequent  readjustments 
of  rent  by  valuation  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  the  other  consequences  of  the 
principle,  as  yet  wholly  untried,  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  separation  in  interest  and  in  owner¬ 
ship  between  land  and  the  buildings  on  it, 
instead  of  treating  them  as  one  entire 
thing  in  interest  and  ownership,  which 
they  must  necessarily  be  in  use  and  en¬ 
joyment. 

Mr. .Saunders  also  claims  for  his  plan 
that  it  will  diminish  the  risks  of  the 
builder,  and  so  render  the  trade  of  building 
more  healthy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  be  more  profitable  to  the  landowner. 
These  are  conclusions  to  which  we  cannot 
at  present  see  our  way. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Saunders’  plan  is  not 
within  our  existing  powers. 

11.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  legal 
power  for  the  Council  to  devote  their  super¬ 
fluous  land  to  the  purpose  of  open  spaces.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  a  body  immediately  con¬ 


cerned  in  the  maintenance  of  open  spaces 
should  be  able  to  devote  to  that  purpose  land 
which  is  in  its  hands,  though  acquired  for 
another  purpose.  The  power  would  hardly  be 
used  except  for  small  plots  of  ground.  But  we 
conceive  that  the  Council  would  do  well  to  ask 
for  it  on  some  fitting  occasion. 

11a.  It  appears  also  to  be  the  case  that  super¬ 
fluous  land  acquired  under  Improvement  Acts 
cannot  be  applied  to  artisans’  dwellings  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  acquired  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  Again,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  that  a  body  charged  with  the  duty  of 
erecting  artisans’  dwellings  should  have  the 
power  of  using  for  that  purpose  land  which  it 
is  under  obligation  to  let  or  sell,  but  which  it 
finds  to  be  a  proper  site  for  dwellings. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  above  modes  (y)  and 
(»)  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  property  has 
been  dealt  with,  we  have  inquired  what  prin¬ 
ciple  guided  the  Board  in  selecting  between  the 
two.  We  are  informed  that  the  Board  preferred, 
as  a  rule,  to  let  on  lease,  as  being  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  course ;  and  that  they  only  resorted  to 
sale  in  cases  where  they  could  not  effect  leases, 
or  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  hold  plots  of 
isolated  land,  or  for  some  other  exceptional 
reason. 

13.  We  have  next  considered  whether  there 
is  any  reason  for  altering  the  course  taken  by 
the  Board.  If  there  is,  it  must  rest  on  one  of 
two  grounds:  either  that  more  profit  can  be 
obtained  by  some  other  course,  or  that  it  will 
conduce  generally  to  the  advantage  of  Lon¬ 
doners. 

14.  As  regards  the  economical  ground,  the 
Council  are  aware  that  both  rent  in  case  of  a 
lease  and  purchase-money  in  case  of  a  sale  are 
carried  to  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund  to  meet 
the  debt.  But  up  to  the  present  time  new  im¬ 
provements  and  new  loans  have  demanded 
much  more  money  than  has  been  either  brought 
in  by  sales  of  land,  or  represented  by  the 
acquisition  of  land.  The  Comptroller  has 
supplied  us  with  figures  which  show  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  amount  of  money  received 
from  sales,  added  to  the  value  of  the  land 
acquired  and  retained  as  the  property  of  the 
Council,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  capital 
amount  expended  on  improvements.  And  there 
are  constant  demands  on  us  for  loans  to  other 
Municipal  bodies  in  London. 

15.  If  the  question  lay  between  the  two 
alternatives  of  purchasing  our  stock  at  the 
market  price  on  the  one  hand,  and  retaining 
land  to  produce  rent  on  the  other,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  rents  would  exceed  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  stock  purchased  by  selling 
them,  and,  though  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  possession  of  house-property 
involves  charges  and  liabilities  which  must  be 
set  against  the  rent,  it  may  be  taken  that  the 
latter  of  the  two  suggested  alternatives  would 
be  the  more  lucrative. 

16.  But  so  long  as  we  want  more  money  for 
capital  expenditure  and  loans  than  can  possibly 
come  in  by  sale  of  land,  there  is  a  third  alterna¬ 
tive,  viz.,  to  sell  our  land,  and  to  spend  the  price 
in  the  new  improvements  that  are  wanted.  .  To 
work  out  the  probable  financial  results  of  such 
a  policy  is  a  matter  rather  for  the  Finance 
Committee  than  for  ourselves  ;  and  we  have  not 
attempted  to  solve  that  problem. 

17.  Passing  from  the  economical  question  to 
that  of  more  general  policy,  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  are  two  reasons  why  we  should  not 
retain  land.  One  has  been  already  referred  to 
in  connexion  with  the  enfranchisement  of  lease¬ 
holds.  The  property  of  the  Council  is,  indeed, 
a  very  small  matter  in  the  mass  of  London,  not 
equal  to  one  of  the  larger  private  estates. 
Nevertheless,  every  building-lease  that  it  grants 
goes  to  swell  the  number  of  leasehold  properties, 
and  to  diminish  the  freeholds. 

18.  The  other  reason  is  that,  in  our  judgment, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  a  Municipal  Corporation 
should,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties  and 
responsibilities,  assume  the  position  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  landowner.  It  is  his  interest  to  deal  with 
his  land  in  the  way  most  profitable  to  himself, 
and  he  has  no  public  or  definite  duty  to  the 
contrary.  The  Council  owe  a  duty  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  to  make  their  land  profitable,  and  also 
have  higher  duties  of  control  and  supervision  to 
perform.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these 
two  sets  of  duties  will  not  occasionally  come 
into  conflict,  or  that  the  judgment  will  not  be 
embarrassed  or  warped  when  such  a  conflict 
occurs.  Moreover,  the  management  of  house 
property,  even  when  let  on  building  lease, 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  detailed 
supervision  which  the  Council  cannot  exercise, 


nor  can  its  individual  members.  All  must  be 
done  by  paid  agency.  At  every  meeting  of  this 
Committee,  we  have  before  us  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  of  detail  regarding  construction,  appear¬ 
ance,  insurance,  lighting,  servitudes,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  properties  we  let  on 
building  lease.  In  such  matters,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  we  are  dependent  on  the  report  of 
the  Architect.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  act 
with  the  promptitude  or  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  owner,  and  almost  impossible  to  act 
with  as  accurate  a  judgment.  At  best  a  certain 
amount,  and  not  a  very  small  amount,  of  energy, 
which  had  far  better  be  given  to  public  busi¬ 
ness,  is  absorbed  into  dealings  with  small 
details  of  private  property.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  mischiefs  are  unavoidable  because  we 
must  buy  and  sell.  But  they  are  much  enhanced 
by  our  letting  on  lease. 

19.  For  the  above  reasons  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Council,  and 
therefore  for  London,  that  we  should  exercise 
powers  of  leasing  more  sparingly,  and  powers 
of  selling  more  largely ;  and  especially  with 
regard  to  property  acquired  in  future,  or  not  yet 
dealt  with. 

20.  It  remains  to  add  something  with  respect 
to  the  modes  of  dealing  which  we  have  classed 
under  heads  (/•)  and  (it).  We  have  above  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  are  beyond  our  legal  powers, 
but  probably  the  requisite  powers  could  be 
obtained  if  the  operations  were  thought 
desirable.  But  mode  (v)  is  not  used  in  London, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  set  afloat  new 
modes  of  dealing  with  property  among  people 
long  accustomed  to  their  own  modes.  Such 
experiments  are  sure  to  be  made,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  try  them. 
The  Council  is  the  owner,  not  of  a  large  or  com¬ 
pact  tract  of  land,  but  of  small  plots  scattered 
about  London.  It  is  not  in  a  position  to  exert 
any  great  influence  on  the  dealings  in  the 
London  market.  It  is  not  so  free  to  try 
hazardous  experiments  with  the  property  of  the 
ratepayers  as  a  private  owner  is  with  his  own 
property.  And,  as  practical  men,  we  cannot 
advise  that  any  systematic  attempt  should  be 
made  to  deal  with  the  land  of  the  Council 
according  to  this  mode.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  been  informed  that  there  are  practical 
men  who  think  it  likely  that  London  land  may 
be  dealt  with  under  head  (v)  advantageously 
both  to  grantor  and  grantee.  Our  own  Archi¬ 
tect  is  disposed  to  think  so.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  have  such  a  mode  open  to  us,  in  case 
favourable  offers  should  be  made. 

21.  As  to  head  ( u ),  we  have  no  such  evidence. 
That  mode  of  dealing  with  land  is  not  only  not 
used  in  London,  but  is  unknown  in  England. 
The  obstacles  to  introducing  mode  ( v )  apply 
with  increased  force  to  mode  (it).  We  think  it 
would  be  premature  to  make  any  move  in  that 
direction.  But  if  this  plan  is  really  sound  and 
practical,  the  present  discussion  will  probably 
make  it  better  known,  and  bring  forward  further 
opinion  in  its  favour. 

22.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  answer 
the  reference  fully  by  exhibiting  to  the  Council 
all  such  aspects  ot  the  question  as  have  occurred 
to  us.  But  such  recommendations  as  we  have 
to  make  lie  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us  desirable  that  the  Council 
should  lay  down  any  rigid  rule  with  respect  to 
leasing  or  selling.  The  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  means  the  discretion  of  the 
Council  itself,  should,  as  we  think,  be  left  open 
in  each  case.  But  if  the  Council  approves  this 
report  without  correction,  the  result  will  be 
that,  in  the  future,  more  sales  will  take  place  in 
proportion  to  leases,  and  the  tendency  of  land 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Council  to  increase  will 
be  to  some  extent  checked. 

23.  The  distinct  recommendations  we  make 
are : — 

1 1.  That  the  Council  should  instruct  the  Committee 
to  sell  the  land  of  the  Council  in  preference  to  leasing  it 
for  99  years,  in  cases  where  there  does  not  exist  any 
special  reason  for  leasing  it. 

II.  That  the  Council  should  acquire  power  to  keep 
superlliious  land  as  open  space, whenever  expedient. 

HI.  That  the  Council  should  acquire  power  to  apply 
to  the  purposes  of  artisans’  dwellings  land  acquired 
under  improvement  Acts. 

IV.  That  the  Council  should  acquire  power  to  sell 
land,  or  demise  it  for  any  term  of  years  for  a  fixed  rent.' 

No  one  of  these  objects  can  be  called  urgent. 
With  respect  to  the  application  of  purchase- 
money  to  new  improvements,  we  are  not  certain 
whether  any  fresh  legal  facilities  are  required, 
but  if  any  are,  they  will  be  best  indicated  by 
the  Finance  Committee.” 

Lord  Hobhouse  having  spoken  at  some  length 
on  the  general  scope  of  the  report,  Lord  Lingen 
referred  to  the  general  financial  bearings  of  its 
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proposals,  and  moved  that  the  report  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  considera¬ 
tion.  This  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

Proposed  Labour  Bureau. — Mr.  Thornton 
moved  : — “  That,  recognising  the  need  of  a 
central  establishment  where  masters  and  men 
may  register  their  requirements,  this  Council 
would  be  willing,  if  desired  by  representative 
bodies  of  artisans  and  labourers,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Labour  Bureau.”  This  gave 
rise  to  some  discussion,  and  it  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Contracts  Committee  to  report 
whether  it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  esta¬ 
blish  such  a  bureau. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — A 
lecture  on  “  Some  Early  Scottish  Architects  ” 
was  given  on  the  9th  inst.,  by  Mr  J.  Balfour 
Paul,  advocate,  to  the  members  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Architectural  Association,  in  the  hall, 
42,  George-street.  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc  occupied 
the  chair.  Having  pointed  out  that  few 
records  as  to  the  designers  of  our  cathedrals 
and  castles  were  available,  the  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  Scottish  architects  of  early  times.  He  said 
(according  to  the  Scotsman )  that  Gilbert  of 
Moray,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  had  the  credit  of 
designing  and  building  at  his  own  charges  the 
church  of  Durnoch,  the  remains  of  which  were 
still  in  existence,  incorporated  with  the  present 
parish  church.  TheCastle  of  Kildrummie.in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  was  also  probably  erected  by  him. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Merlyoun  was  largely  employed  by  the  king 
in  executing  work  at  Stirling  Castle.  Dunbar, 
and  other  Royal  fortresses.  Thomas  Cochrane, 
the  favourite  of  James  III.,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  Angus  and  other  nobles,  was 
stated  to  have  been  an  architect,  though  his 
exact  position  in  the  King's  household  had 
always  been  doubtful.  Another  architect  of 
that  century,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fyvirait, 
came  to  a  violent  end,  being  executed  on  a 
charge  of  inventing  an  infernal  machine  by  which 
the  king  was  to  be  shot  from  the  tower  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow.  A  distinguished  man,  William 
Schaw,  held  the  post  of  king’s  architect  to 
James  VI.,  and  he  restored  Dumfermline  Abbey, 
and  was  buried  there.  After  alluding  to  some 
of  the  nobles  who  were  instrumental  in  erecting 
the  leading  mansions  and  castles  of  Scotland, 
the  lecturer  gave  an  account  of  the  family  of 
the  Mylnes.  Belonging  to  Aberdeen,  they 
gradually  came  south,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  John  Mylne  was  located  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city. 
He  was  buried  in  Greyfriars’  Churchyard. 
His  nephew  Robert  was  the  builder  of 
Mylne’s  Court,  and  several  other  premises 
in  Edinburgh.  A  descendant  of  his  built 
the  North  Bridge,  and  another  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession  in  London. 
The  lecturer  subsequently  made  reference  to 
the  claims  put  forward  for  Inigo  Jones,  Wallace, 
Aytoun,  and  Balcasquale  as  the  designers  of 
Heriot's  Hospital.  He  also  spoke  of  Sir  William 
Bruce,  of  Kinross,  who  restored  Holyrood  in 
1671.  In  conclusion,  he  gave  sketches  of 
James  Gibbs,  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  elder 
Adam.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Paul 
for  his  lecture. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  —  The 

usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.,  when  a  paper  on  “  Furniture  ”  was  read 
by  Mr.  Fred.  M.  Miller.  The  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Wm.  James  Anderson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  paper  was  well  illustrated  by 
examples  of  old  carved  cabinet  doors  and  some 
of  Morris’s  work.  A  discussion  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Black,  and  taken  part  in  by  several 
other  members,  and  at  the  close  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr.  Miller. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
members  of  this  Association  met  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  at  the  Diocesan  Chambers,  when 
Mr.  Lawrence  Booth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  a  past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Commission.”  The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood- 
house,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  paper  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  “  Commission  ”  as  understood  and  practised 
upon  in  business  life,  treating  it  in  its  several 
degrees  of  legitimate,  through  the  questionable, 
to  that  of  absolute  dishonesty ;  and  indicated 
that  many  industries  were  groaning  under  the 


effects  of  the  latter,  as  an  incubus  preventing 
their  progress  and  prosperity.  In  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  architectural  practice  the  paper 
deprecated  all  secret  commissions,  and 
advocated  complete  candour  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  towards  his  client,  as  “suspicion 
always  dogged  the  steps  of  secrecy.”  The 
author  protested  against  a  very  general  im¬ 
putation  that  architects,  being  paid  by  com¬ 
mission,  brought  about  extra  expenditure  in 
order  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  own 
charges,  and  asked  men  of  the  world  to  consider 
for  a  moment  whether  any  architect,  so  de¬ 
praved  as  to  be  willing  to  squander  his  client’s 
money  in  order  that  a  shilling  in  every  pound 
might  find  its  way  into  his  own  pocket,  would 
not  be  likely  to  devise  some  more  simple  and 
less  palpable  method  of  robbing  his  employer? 
Extras  of  a  prevertible  character  did  make 
their  appearance,  and  were  frequently  the  result 
of  the  desire  of  architects,  especially  new 
beginners,  to  put  in  “all  they  knew  in  the  way 
of  decorative  features  and  good  architectural 
effect,"  in  the  hope  of  enhancing  their 
own  professional  reputation.  Such  efforts 
had  Jrequently  the  opposite  result,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided,  but  fell  very  far 
short  of  deserving  the  condemnation  bestowed 
on  gross  and  corrupt  motives.  The  main  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  was  directed  against  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  architects  being  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent,  or,  in  other  words, 
against  the  principle  of  payment  by  commis¬ 
sion,  and  in  favour  of  payment  by  results,  the 
writer  saying  : — “  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
the  community  would  not  long  since  have  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  adopt  a  more  rational  method  in 
the  assessment  of  our  services  if  they  had  been 
less  familiar  with  payment  by  commission  in 
their  other  transactions.”  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Booth  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Davies-Colley,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Mee,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Hodgson, 
Smith,  Mould,  Chadwick,  and  the  President. 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. 
— His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
replying  affirmatively  to  an  address  presented 
to  him  a  few  days  ago,  asking  him  to  become  a 
vice-patron  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  said- — 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  your  address  that  you 
have  such  good  grounds  for  being  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved  by  your  Institute 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
a  similar  success  may  attend  your  efforts  for  the  further 
development  of  your  most  ancient  and  important  art. 
But  a  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  inspect  the 
noble  pile  of  buildings  that,  have  recently  been  erected 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  to  judge  what 
excellent  work  Irish  architects  of  the  present  day  can 
produce.  I  was  specially  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Irish  marble  that  decorates  its  walls,  for  I  own  I  had  no 
idea  that  this  country  could  produce  such  varied  and 
splendid  specimens,  which  compare  most  favourably 
with  Italy's  celebrated  marbles.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if 
their  excellence  were  more  widely  known  an  important 
industry  might  soon  be  developed,  for  the  public  will 
not  fail  to  show  their  practical  appreciation  once  they 
realise  the  merits  of  this  native  product." 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 
— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  fair  attend¬ 
ance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  B.  Simpson  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Society.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mitchell-Wlthers  read  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  “  Elementary  Notes  on  the  Mouldings 
of  Mediaeval  English  Architecture.”  He  quoted 
the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe’s  authority  for  the 
statement  that  English  architectural  history 
was  written  as  much  in  the  mouldings  as  in  the 
general  outlines  and  masses  of  its  old  buildings. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  architect  who  had 
diligently  drawn  and  measured  old  work  to 
understand  and  trace  out  its  development  from 
early  to  late  forms.  The  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  a  notable  instance  of  the  use  in 
one  general  grand  design  of  the  various 
styles  of  mouldings  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  No  architect  who  had 
not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  ought 
to  meddle  with  aDy  old  building,  the  humblest 
of  which  was  generally  a  good  school  to  study 
in,  and  young  architects  should  diligently  study 
and  draw  the  buildings  of  their  district.  The 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  laid  down  that 
measured  and  full-sized  drawings  were  far  more 
useful  to  the  architect  than  photographs,  &c. 
The  lecturer  gave  illustrations  on  the  black¬ 
board  of  the  principles  of  grouping  and  de¬ 
signing  mouldings  of  the  different  periods,  and 
alluded  to  the  best  means  of  drawing  them 
from  actual  work.  He  also  noticed  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  Mediaeval  mouldings,  quoting  from 


William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  at  Bristol  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  late  Mr.  E. 
J.  Willson’s  notes  in  Pugin’s  “  Specimens.” 
The  illustrious  French  architect,  the  late 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  had  said  that  “to  the 
practical  architect  a  knowledge  of  mouldings 
was  of  the  first  importance,”  and  that  the 
mouldings  of  the  Greeks  and  thirteenth-century 
architects  “satisfy  alike  taste  and  reason.”  In 
conclusion,  he  quoted  Professor  Ruskin,  who,  in 
counselling  loving  care  and  reverence  in  the 
repairing  of  ancient  buildings,  had  very  beauti¬ 
fully  written  “  that  the  glory  of  a  building  is 
not  in  its  stones  or  in  its  gold.  It  is  in  the 
golden  stain  of  time  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
real  light,  colour,  and  preciousness  of  its  archi¬ 
tecture.”  The  lecture  was  well  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams  and  measured  drawings  of 
the  author’s,  and  full-size  drawings  of  the  stone 
details  of  the  south  transept  of  York  Minster, 
lent  by  Mr.  C.  Hadfield.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Hadfield, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  the 
lecturer. 


THE  BARBER-SURGEONS’  HOLBEIN. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  (January  11,  p.  24)  of  the 
large  Holbein  picture  of  King  Henry  VIII.  granting 
the  Charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeons’  Company,  you 
remark,  “  Walpole  avers  that  the  picture  had  been 
retouched,  but  its  owners  say  it  has  undergone  no 
other  change  than  by  .a  careful  cleansing  in  1719, 
and  again  in  1878,  by  Mr.  George  Redford.” 

I  think  it  underwent  some  change  for  tho  better 
just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when,  with  the 
other  pictures  of  the  Company,  it  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  McLauehlan  &  Son,  then  carrying  on 
business  at  55,  Berners-street. 

That  it  had  suffered  damage  at  some  period  is 
evident  from  repainting  (chiefly,  I  think,  on  the 
face  and  hands  of  the  King)  in  a  coarser  mode  than 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  Those  who  knew  the 
picture  before  1865  will  remember  a  very  ugly  seam 
from  top  to  bottom,  a  crack  nearly  Jin.  wide,  which 
bad  been  filled  with  putty  and  coloured  in  the 
roughest  way  to  accommodate  somehow  the 
two  sides  of  the  gap  which  should  have  joined. 
The  oak  panel  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  It 
is  made  of  two  leaves  dowelled  together,  and  the 
whole  front  surface  has,  apparently,  been  finished 
with  iho  greatest  care,  but  the  back  reveals  that  it 
is  made  of  hewn  boards,  the  joints  (vertical)  are  very 
good,  but  the  surface  is  as  irregular  as  is  possible 
to  imagine,  the  substance  varying  from  about  g  in. 
to  1  in.  thick.  Some  slight  horizontal  battens  had 
at  one  time  been  fixed  at  the  back,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion,  no  doubt,  of  adding  strength,  but  with  the 
effect  of  resisting  shrinkage,  and  so  causing 
several  cracks  to  appear,  and  chiefly  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  dowelled  joint  in  the  middle. 
It  was  not  easy  to  deal  with  so  large  a 
panel  (10  ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  2in.),  which  is  very 
heavy,  and  I  considered  it  unadvisable  to  lay  it  flat 
lest  the  battens  should  give  and  other  craoks  be 
formed  in  the  surface,  so  it  was  kept  upright  during 
the  treatment  it  received  from  me.  Stronger 
battens  with  bevelled  edges  were  added  between 
the  old  ones,  but  not  fastened  to  the  panel.  Small 
blocks  (nearly  1Q0)  having  a  corresponding  bevel 
were  attached  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  panel, 
securing  it  to  the  battens  but  allowing  them  to 
slide  horizontally.  As  the  old  offending  battens 
were  tightly  fixed  and  could  not  be  removed 
without  considerable  risk  of  damage,  small  pieces 
were  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  each  of  them.  The 
two  leaves  were  then  pushed  further  apart,  the  old 
putty  removed,  and  the  joint  made  true.  Through 
othor  blocks  fixed  near  the  joint  coach  screws  were 
used  to  screw  the  leaves  tightly  together. 

The  surface  of  the  picture  was  revived,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  thick  coatings  of 
old  varnish. 

The  long  Latin  inscription  was  in  parts  illegible, 
and  I  received  instruction  to  rewrite  it,  and  did  so 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  old  letters,  leaving 
untouched  tho  initials,  which  are  finished  with  as 
much  care  as  in  an  old  manuscript.  A  gold  ground, 
no  doubt,  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  from 
its  peculiar  treatment  must  have  been  very  effective 
in  the  early  aspect  of  the  painting.  Besides  the 
inscription,  the  only  colour  then  used  was  a  little 
oil-colour  rubbed  with  the  finger  on  the  edges  of 
the  dowelled  joint.  F.  H.  McLauchlan. 


Competition:  Schools  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Braddan 
School  Board,  designs  submitted  in  open  com¬ 
petition  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  architect, 
Birkenhead,  were  unanimously  adopted  for 
new  school  buildings  about  to  be  erected  at 
Kewaigne. 

Sculpture  in  Relation  to  the  Age. — This 
is  the  title  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  to  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Edwin  Roscoe  Mullins  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursdays,  viz ,  Jan.  23,  Jan.  30,  and 
Feb.  6,  at  3  p.m.  each  day. 
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ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.— III. 

MAGNETIC  FIELD. 

HOT  only  are  lines  of  force  of  use  in 
mapping  out  the  contour  of  fields  of 
force,  but  they  afford  graphical 
methods  for  solving  problems  in  magnetism 
that  would  otherwise  present  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  conventions  adopted  with  respect 
to  them,  though  in  some  respects  similar,  differ 
from  those  used  in  ordinary  mechanics. 


i 
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Suppose  M,  fig.  4,  to  be  a  body  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  Every  particle  of  it  is  pulled 
downwards  with  a  certain  force,  and  the  lines 
of  force,  making  up  the  gravitation  field  of  force 
in  which  it  is  placed,  pass  vertically  through 
-every  point  in  the  body  to  the  earth’s  centre. 
The  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  such 
a  body  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  matter  con¬ 
tained  by  the  body  were  concentrated  at  a 
point  G,  called  its  centre  of  gravity.  Imagine 
this  done,  then  one  single  line  ot  force,  A  II, 
will  indicate  that  part  of  the  gravitation  field 
of  force  which  acts  on  the  matter  concentrated 
at  G.  The  line  AB  shows  no  more  than  the 
direction  in  which  the  body  tends  to  move;  it 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  acting  at  G.  If  this  force  is /  number 
of  dynes,  imagine  a  portion  G  C  of  the  line  A  C, 
such  that  G  C  is  /  centimetres  long,  to  become 
visible;  then  GC  denotes  not  only  the  line 
along  which  the  force  acts,  but  also  its  magni¬ 
tude.  Put  an  arrow-head  at  C,  and  G  C  will 
represent  completely,  in  magnitude  and  direc¬ 
tion,  the  total  force  due  to  gravity  acting  on  M 
— that  is,  its  “  weight.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  weight  of  a 
'  body  varies  slightly  with  its  position  at  the 
^arth  s  surface,  and  also  with  its  height  above 
the  sea  level ;  but  for  the  limited  space  through 
which  any  body  is  likely  to  be  moved,  G  C  may 
be  considered  constant. 

.  If  all  magnetic  fields,  like  the  earth’s  gravita¬ 
tion  field,  consisted  of  parallel  lines  of  force,  the 
same  means  could  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  completely  showing  the  forces  acting  on  any 
magnet  or  system  of  magnets  ;  it  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  magnetic  fields  are  frequently  very 
curiously  shaped,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  actual 
force  acting  on  a  pole  of  any  given  strength 
may  vary  enormously  though  it  change  its  posi¬ 
tion  very  slightly.  The  force  which  acts  on  a 
pole  depends  upon  the  “  strength  of  the  field  ” 
at  that  point;  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  field  at 
any  point  is  measured  by  the  force  which  unit 
magnetic  pole  would  experience  if  placed  at 
that  point.  The  strength  of  a  field  at  any  point 
being  A,  a  pole  of  strength  m  placed  there  will 
be  acted  on  by  a  force  of  m  F  dynes. 

A  graphical  method,  which  will  not  only  show 
the  contour  of  a  field  but  also  its  strenqth  at 
•any  point,  will  enable  .us  to  tell  both  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force  acting  on 
the  field0 ^  kn0Wn  stren?ttl>  placed  anywhere  in 

Take  a  simple  case  where  the  opposite  poles 
-oE  two  magnets  face  each  other,  as  in  fig.  5  ;  in 
the  arrangement  under  consideration,  let  it  be 
•desired  to  represent  graphically  the  shape  and 


strength  or  intensity  of  the  portion  of  the  whole 
field  included  within  the  dotted  circle  ABC. 


Tig  5. 


A  magnetic  pole  will  experience  some  force  if 
placed  anywhere  within  A  B  C,  no  matter  how 
weak  or  strong  the  poles  N  and  S  may  be,  hence 
the  area  selected  must  be  full  of  lines  of  force. 
But  by  supposing  only  a  certain  number  of  lines 
to  become  visible,  the  number  being  made 
greater  the  stronger  the  field,  such  a  picture  will 
also  indicate  the  strength  of  the  field.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  so  many  of  the  lines  that 
if  at  any  point  in  the  field,  where  the 
strength  is  F,  a  little  surface  of  area  a  square 
centimetres  is  put  at  right-angles  to  the  lines 
of  force,  then  n  the  number  of  visible  lines 
of  force  passing  through  it  shall  be  a  F,  so 

that  since  n  =  a  F,F=  -  in  words — the  num¬ 
ber  of  [visible]  lines  of  force  per  square 
centimetre  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  strength 
of  the  field  at  that  point. 

When  lines  of  force  are  referred  to,  the  word 
“  visible  ”  will  be  understood,  but  that  the  lines 
of  force  meant  are  not  all  the  lines  of  force 
must  not  be  forgotten,  otherwise  a  magnetic 
pole  could  be  placed  between  the  lines  of  force  in 
the  figure  where  it  would  not  be  acted  on  by  any 
force.  This  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  fact. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  graphical  methods, 
this  way  of  representing  a  magnetic  field  may 
seem  artificial  and  unnecessarily  complicated ; 
but  a  few  experiments,  made  by  shaking  iron- 
filings  from  a  muslin  bag  on  to  a  card  placed 
over  a  single  magnet  or  any  arrangement  of 
magnets,  and  then  tapping  it  slightly,  so  as  to 
enable  the  filings  more  readily  to  take  up  their  re¬ 
quired  positions,  will  soon  make  lines  of  force 
seem  a  reality  to  the  student,  and  enable  him  to 
easily  picture  to  himself  the  directions  of  the 
force,  actually  producing  the  effects  of  magnet¬ 
ism  in  the  medium  around  a  magnet. 

Drawing  only  a  certain  number  of  the  lines 
of  force  is  indeed  artificial,  but  if.  renders  easy 
the  solution  of  many  problems  that  would  other¬ 
wise  require  analytical  treatment. 

CUBBENT. 

The  properties  of  electricity  are  so  modified 
by  the  presence  of  matter  that  the  older  theories 
only  recognised  its  existence  in  or  upon 
matter. 

Certain  substances,  pre-eminently  the  metals, 
appear  to  act  like  lubricants  of  electricity  ;  the 
friction,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  gears  the 
particles  of  electricity  together  in  space,  being 
so  reduced  as  to  allow  the  free  movement  of  the 
electricity,  contained  by  these  so-called  con¬ 
ductors  of  electricity ,  within  them.  A  perfect 
conductor,  if  such  a  thing  could  exist,  would  be 
a  body  which  reduced  this  friction  to  zero ;  a 
perfect  non-conductor ,  insulator,  or  di-electric 
is  a  body  in  which  this  electrical  friction  is 
infinitely  great.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
pure  electricity  appears  to  be  a  perfect  insulator, 
as  space  shows  no  evidence  of  possessing  any 
conducting  power  at  all.  Conductor  and  in¬ 
sulator,  as  commonly  used,  are  merely  relative 
terms ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  when  a  sub¬ 
stance  is  so  bad  a  conductor  as  to  be  called  a 
bad  insulator,  or  vice  versa. 

Electricity  travelling  through  a  conductor  is 
called  an  electric  current. 

In  all  conductors  an  electric  current  experi¬ 
ences  a  force  obstructing  its  flow ;  this  ob¬ 
structing  force  is  not  a  constant  one,  but  varies 
directly  with  the  current,  or  the  quantity  of 
electricity  passing  any  section  of  the  wire  or 
other  conductor  per  second.  Now,  since  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  electricity  is 
incompressible,  if  the  current  is  doubled  the 
speed  with  which  the  electricity  flows  past 
any  point  must  be  doubled,  and  it  is  found 
experimentally  that  douhle  the  driving  force  is 
required  to  meet  the  increased  obstruction. 
This  opposing  force,  then,  in  the  conductor  acts 
like  the  friction  which  opposes  the  flow  of 
liquids.  The  obstruction  which  is  offered 
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by  a  conductor  to  the  flow  of  electricity 
is  called  its  “  electrical  resistance  ” ;  and 
electrical  resistance  and  liquid  friction  pro¬ 
duce  analogous  effects.  When  anything  is 
moved  against  the  force  of  friction,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a  force  opposing  the  move¬ 
ment,  heat  is  produced ;  here  again  the  analogy 
holds,  for  an  electric  current  generates  heat 
and  raises  the  temperature  of  any  conductor 
through  which  it  flows. 

As  electricity  can  move  in  a  conductor,  if  the 
pressures  or  potentials  at  two  points  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  a  flow  takes  place  until  equality  of 
potential  throughout  the  mass  is  established. 
Any  piece  of  apparatus,  such  as  a  voltaic  cell, 
which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  current,  does 
so  by  pumping  electricity  into  a  conductor  at 
one  end,  and  pumping  it  out  at  the  other  before 
equality  of  potential  can  be  established.  Dif¬ 
ference  of  pressure,  or  whatever  causes  electri¬ 
city  to  flow  along  a  conductor,  or  try  to  flow 
along  an  insulator,  is  called  electro-motive  force , 
frequently  written  E.M.F. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

AB8TBACT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,144,  Draining  Land.  J.  H.  Rimell  and 
T.  Clements. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  plough  or  tool 
with  cutters  is  made  for  use  by  horse  or  steam 
power.  In  the  channel  cut  by  the  first  of  the 
cutters,  a  second  tool  which  makes  an  enlargement 
of  the  channel,  and  a  third,  smoothing,  finishing, 
or  sleeking  tool,  are  caused  to  make  a  smooth 
plain  channel  for  drainage. 

355,  Machinery  for  Working  Stone.  F.  Trier. 

By  this  inventor,  many  mechanical  details  are 
introduced  to  the  ordinary  make  of  machines  and 
tool-holders.  The  axis  of  the  cutter-spindle  is  set 
at  an  angle  to  that  of  the  cutter-bush,  so  that  by 
turning  the  latter  in  the  socket  it  produces  an  effect 
called  step-cutting.  Internal  and  external  angles 
may  be  cut  with  the  one  cutter,  the  trunnion  being 
so  mounted  as  to  allow  the  cutter  to  act  in  two 
angles  alternately.  Arrising  cutters  and  grind¬ 
stone  dressers  are  also  provided  by  suitable 
mechanical  devices,  and  connexion  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  machines. 

2,539,  Ventilating  Apparatus.  D.  Penne- 
father. 

According  to  this  invention,  air  is  drawn  in  by 
heating  the  pipes  in  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed, 
sometimes  by  means  of  the  jets  employed  to  light 
the  room  ;  the  products  of  combustion  are  led 
away  outside  the  room,  or  space  in  which  the  flame 
is  burning,  by  a  pipe  arranged  so  that  it  is  heated 
by  the  gas  or  the  products  of  the  combustion  from 
the  gas  used  in  lighting.  In  lamps  of  the  regenera¬ 
tive  type,  suitable  pipes  are  fitted  from  them  to 
effect  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  apartment. 

3.041,  Chimney-tops.  J.  Armitage. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  down-draught,  in  the 
periphery  of  the  chimney-top  are  formed  four 
vertical  openings  arranged  opposite  to  each  other. 
Each  opening,  or  aperture  is  covered  by  a  suitable 
door,  which  is  hinged  or  pivotted  to  the  framing  or 
casing  of  the  chimney-top,  so  as  to  open  outwards, 
and  the  doors  are  connected  together  in  pairs  by  a 
suitable  bar,  so  that  when  one  door  is  closed  by  the 
air  currents  the  opposite  one  will  be  opened  for  the 
exit  of  smoke  or  other  gases.  But  should  the  air- 
current  change  or  veer  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chimney-top,  the  door  on  that  side  will,  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  current,  be  iustantly  closed,  also  auto¬ 
matically  opening  the  opposite  one. 

4,220,  Sewer  and  House  -  drain  Traps.  W. 
Smith. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  jet  of  water  is 
directed  by  a  pipe  from  an  overhead  cistern  to  the 
bottom  of  a  trap  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  any 
sediment  or  dirty  water. 

17,848,  Folding  Ventilators.  F.  H.  Wilks. 

This  appliance  is  principally  designed  for  ships,  to 
conduct  fresh  air  through  the  air  ports.  The  top 
part  of  the  ventilator  is  made  of  bent  pieces  ot 
spring  steel  or[sheet  metal.  They  fold  down,  lapping 
one  over  the  other  ;  but  when  in  use  they  are  raised 
by  means  of  a  chain  to  a  hood,  from  which  the  air 
is  conducted  by  pipes  to  cabins  or  berths.  The  in¬ 
vention  is  also  applicable  to  all  classes  of  hooded 
ventilating  cowls. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  23. — 20,604,  C.  Waddington  and  H.  Butter¬ 
field,  Drain-pipes,  &c. — 20,609,  T.  Kendrick,  Bolt 
for  Fixing  Doors  in  any  position. — 20,612,  J.  Kaye, 
Temporarily  Securing  Doors,  &c.— 20.6S1,  A.  Myall, 
Composition  for  Finishing  Wood  Mouldings,  kc. 

Dec.  24. — 20,691,  R.  Little,  Warming  Buildings. — 
20,692,  J.  Coulter,  Machines  for  Dressing  Stones. — 
20,707,  R.  Mullard,  Paints,  Varnishes,  kc.—  20,712, 
B.  White  and  J.  Boyd,  Brick-making  Machines. 

Dec.  27. — 20,786,  R.  Hirst,  Opening,  Closing,  and 
Fastening  Counter-flaps  and  Doors  with  one  action. 

Dec.  28. — 20,814,  J.  Tudberry,  Drying  Bricks. — 
20,833,  W.  May  and  A.  Padmore,  Window- fasteners. 
— 20,843,  F.  Parker,  Hinges. — 20,848,  A.  Smith, 
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Artificial  Stone. — 20,819,  M.  Cahn,  Device  for 
Removing  Broken  Screws,  &c. 

Dec.  31. — 20,914,  A.  Klapperstunk  and  A.  Meyer, 
Fireproof  Ceilings  and  Walls.  —20,957,  R.  Haddan, 
Water-closets. — 20.976,  H.  Johns,  Roofing  Sheets 
and  Fabric. — 20,993,  S.  Taylor  and  W.  Miller,  Sash 
Pulleys,  &c. 

Jan.  2. — 65,  E.  Hesketh  and  A.  Marcet,  Cooling 
the  Air  in  Rooms,  kc. — 85,  W.  Beale,  Paving 
Streets. — 87,  D.  Hart,  Screw-drivers. 

Jan.  3. — 97,  M.  Walker,  Ventilators.— 137,  J. 
Lyon,  Building  and  Glazing  Greenhouses,  kc. 

Jan.  4. — 162,  M.  Adams,  Construction  of  Fire¬ 
places. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

19,724,  H.  Aland,  Rotary  Fans  for  Producing 
Currents  of  Air. — 19,854,  E.  Jessurun,  Screw¬ 
drivers. — 20,148,  C.  Thompson,  Fire  Grates  or 
Stoves. — 18,076,  H.  Lake,  White  Lead. — 19,246, 
J.  Wilson,  Hearths,  &c.— 19,260,  C.  Carmont, 
Treads  for  Floors,  &c. — 19,308.  D.  Grant  and  others, 
Water-closets. — 19,399,  J.  Scholes,  Draught-ex¬ 
cluders  for  Doors. — 19,483,  J.  Robbins,  Disin¬ 
fectants  for  Sewers,  kc.— 19,575,  S.  Burgess,  Sash. 
Windows. — 19,616,  M.  Wanile,  Hanging  Window- 
sashes. — 19,657,  W.  Davies,  Flushing  Apparatus.  — 
19,664,  W.  Scott-MoncriefF,  Urinals. — 19,699.  W. 
Cook,  Baker’s  Ovens. — 20,107,  W.  Akerman,  Brick 
Kilns,  &c. — 20,240,  A.  Linford  and  others.  Sash- 
fasteners. — 20,254,  S.  k  S.  Eaton,  Chandeliers. — 
18,S34,  J.  Wilkinson,  Window- fastener. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Tu>o  Months. 

1,262,  A.  McLean,  Artificial  Stone. — 3,354.  A. 
Ponton  and  others,  Blocks  or  Bricks,  composed  of 
siliceous  materials. — 3,563,  H.  Lord,  Water-closets. 
— 13,765,  J.  Tall,  Construction  of  Doors,  &c. — 
|  15,825,  C.  Earl,  Outside  Shop-fittings. — 18,846,  F. 

1  Phillips,  Mortising  Machines. — 3,254,  E.  Showed, 
Bolts  or  Fasteners. — 3,580,  F.  Berry,  Electric  Bell 
or  Gong. — 4,347,  J.  Homan,  Fireproof  Structures. 
— 4,486,W.  Prideaux,  Screws. — 10,070,  J.  Atherton, 
Door-handles. — 10,997,  J.  King,  Treatment  of 
Walls.— 13,764,  J.  Tall,  Sash-frames,  kc.— 17,640, 
W.  Thompson,  Artificial  Stone. — 19,942,  E.  Win¬ 
chester,  Door-latches. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


JAN.  9.— By  H.  S.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 
Walthamstow— 8,  The  Pavement,  at  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

£3.  10s.,  r.  50  p. a .  £550 

Stockwell — F.g  r.  of  £86  p.a.,  with  reversion  in 

70  yrs .  2,220 

F.g.r.  of  £1  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  70  yrs.  to 
e.  r.  of  £240  .  200 

ByJ.  ROSS. 

Clerkenwell,  Great  Bath-st.— -  F.g.r.  of  £130,  rever¬ 
sion  in  23  yrs .  2,780 


[ Contractions  used  in.  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
grouud-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


New  Public  Building  at  Eton.  —  The 

Daily  Telegraph  informs  its  readers  that  “a 
handsomely- designed  building,  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,”  is  being  erected  by  the 
Bridge  Trust  at  Eton.  The  edifice,  which  is  of 
red  brick  and  Bath  stone,  occupies  a  prominent 
site  in  the  High-street  on  the  sonth-west  side 
of  Barnes  Pool,  and  will  contain  offices  for  the 
Trust  and  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  Robert  Aborn,  of  Eton,  and  Messrs. 
Goddard  are  the  builders.  The  Bridge  Trust,  from 
whose  funds  the  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  defrayed,  originated  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
when  a  local  benefactor  left  a  quantity  of  land 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
bridge  connecting  the  college  and  town  at 
Barnes  Pool.  From  a  few  pounds  yearly  the 
annual  income  derivable  from  the  testator’s 
property  has  increased  to  about  3507.,  and  has 
enabled  the  Trust,  with  some  extraneous  aid,  to 
expend  3,0007.  on  the  erection  of  the  present 
fine  girder  bridge  between  Eton  and  the  school, 
and  the  new  offices  in  the  High-street. 

Engineering  Works  on  the  Elbe. — The 
City  of  Hamburg  is  on  the  point  of  laying  out 
a  sum  of  150,0007.  in  widening,  deepening,  and 
otherwise  regulating  the  course  of  the  river 
Elbe  below  that  city,  a  plan  long  contemplated. 
The  Prussian  State  will  also  contribute  a 
similar  sum  upon  the  work.  A  plan  is  also 
under  consideration  for  the  carrying  out  of 
similar  works  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  between 
Magdeburg  and  Hamburg,  which  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  central  Germany. 

Museum  of  Art  at  Bergen. — A  museum 
of  art  and  industry, — the  first  of  its  kind, — has 
just  been  opened  at  Bergen  in  Norway. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  January  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— The  President 
(Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.  A.)  will  deliver  an  Address 
to  .Students,  and  will  present  the  several  Studentships, 
Medals,  and  other  Prizes  for  the  year  1889-90.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  D.Sc.,  on  “  The  Electromagnet."  I.  8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  E. 
W.  Mountford  on  “  Public  Libraries.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion  on 
Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster's  paper  on  “  Recent  Dock  Extensions 
at  Liverpool."  8  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Roche  on 
“  Decoration." 

Wednesday,  January  22. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  R.  B.  Carter  on  “Vision-Testing 
for  Practical  Purposes.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  23. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins  on  “  Sculp¬ 
ture  in  Relation  to  the  Age.”  I.  3  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Adjourned  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  President's  address  on  “Magnetism.” 
8  pm. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Rev.  Edward 
Sugden  on  “Symbolism.”  8p.m. 

Friday,  January  24. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
on  “  The  Scientific  Work  of  Joule.”  9  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  T.  H.  Chapman  on  “The  Up-Keep  of  Metalled 
Roads  in  Ceylon.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  25. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company’s  new  office,  Renfleld- 
street. 


Utisallanm 


Registration  of  Plumbers. — The  Mayor 
of  Hull,  Dr.  Sherburn,  presided  a  few  days  since 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Town-hall, 
Hull,  for  the  distribution  of  Certificates  of 
Registration  granted  by  the  Plumbers’  Com¬ 
pany,  London,  to  plumbers  in  the  Hull  district. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of 
the  plumbing  trade. — The  Mayor,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  said  the  work  which  the 
Plumbers’  Company  was  carrying  on  deserved 
the  very  highest  praise  from  every  citizen,  not 
only  in  Hull,  but  throughout  the  entire  country. 
— Alderman  Fraser  said  the  Corporation  Sani¬ 
tary  Committee,  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  chairman,  was  anxiously  desirous  of 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  plumbers  in 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  status  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  craft,  in  the 
common  interest  of  its  members  and  the 
public. — Mr.  Ferguson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  said  be  made 
it  a  practice  to  separate  the  plumbers’  work 
from  all  other  work  in  his  building  contracts,  and 
he  strongly  recommended  architects  in  general 
to  do  likewise. — Mr.  Councillor  Cohen  remarked 
that  he  believed  the  effect  of  the  registration 
system  would  be  to  give  the  public  confidence 
in  plumbers,  as  a  body  of  tradesmen  competent 
in  sanitary  matters.  —  Dr.  Mason,  Medical 
Officer,  supported  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Councillor 
Cohen,  adding  an  expression  of  his  opinion  that 
the  regie' ration  system  would  be  the  means  of 
gradually  weeding  out  the  incompetent  work¬ 
men,  and  thereby,  in  a  great  measure,  insuring 
the  public  against  the  evil  effects  of  defective 
plumbers’  work. — Several  other  speakers  having 
addressed  the  meeting,  Certificates  of  Registra¬ 
tion  were  distributed  to  a  number  of  master  and 
operative  plumbers,  and  the  proceedings  termi¬ 
nated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor. - A 

requisition,  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth 
and  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  plumbing 
trade  and  the  public,  has  just  been  received  by 
the  Plumbers’  Company,  desiring  that  a  centre 
should  be  formed  at  Plymouth  for  carrying  out, 
in  South  Devon,  the  Company’s  national  system 
for  the  technical  education  and  registration  of 
qualified  plumbers. 

Death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson,  C  E. — 
We  regret  to  see  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson,  who  was  the 
leading  promoter  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
scheme  during  its  Parliamentary  struggles  in  the 
years  1883-85.  As  chief  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
D.  Adamson  &  Co.,  Hyde-junction,  he  was  largely 
concerned  in  the  introduction  of  Bessemer 
steel.  He  was  President  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  in  1887,  and  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  other  mechanical  and  scientific 
associations.  Born  at  Shildon,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  in  1818,  he  was  71  years  of  age  at  his 
decease,  which  took  place  at  Didsbury  on  Monday 
last,  after  about  a  year’s  illness.  His  early 
engineering  experience  was  gained  in  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  works  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway.  He  was  afterwards 
manager  of  the  Shildon  Engine  Works. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society.  —  The 

annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  The  Council,  in  their  re¬ 
port,  congratulated  the  Fellows  on  the  generally 
prosperous  state  of  the  Society  ;  the  past  year's 
work,  though  not  in  any  respect  exceptional, 
having  been  thoroughly  successful.  The  total 
number  of  Fellows  is  650,  being  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  on  the  previous  year ;  the  finances 
are  improving,  and  the  library  is  overflowing. 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  retiring 
President,  Dr.  Marcet,  then  delivered  an  address 
on  “  Atmospheric  Dust,”  which  he  divided  into 
organic  or  combustible,  and  mineral  or  in¬ 
combustible.  The  dust  scattered  everywhere  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  is  lighted  up  in  a 
sunbeam  or  a  ray  from  an  electric-lamp,  is  of  an 
organic  nature.  It  is  seen  to  consist  of  count¬ 
less  motes,— rising,  falling,  or  gyrating,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  any  of  them  with 
the  eye  for  longer  than  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  the  dust  present  in  the  air  may  become  a 
source  of  disease,  and  how  much  is  innocuous. 
Many  of  the  motes  belong  to  the  class  of  micro¬ 
organisms  which  are  frequently  the  means  of 
6preadiog  infectious  diseases.  Many  trades, 
owing  to  their  dusty  nature,  are  very  unhealthy. 
Dust,  when  mixed  with  air,  is  inflammable,  and 
liable  to  explode.  After  giving  several  instances 
of  explosions  due  to  fine  dust  in  flour  mills  and 
coal  mines,  Dr.  Marcet  referred  to  inorganic  or 
mineral  dust,  and  gave  an  account  of  dust- 
storms  and  dust-pillars  in  India.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  volcanic  dust,  which  consists 
mainly  of  powdered  vitrified  substances,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  intense  heat.  The  so- 
called  ashes  or  scoriae  shot  out  in  a  volcanic 
eruption  are  mostly  pounded  pumice,  but  they 
also  originate  from  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks,  which,  striking  against  each  other,  are 
reduced  into  powder  or  dust.  Volcanic  dust 
has  a  whitish  grey  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
nearly  quite  white.  Dr.  Marcet  concluded  with 
an  account  of  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa, 
in  August,  1883.  The  address  was  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  lantern  slides. 

Election  of  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool. 

The  Liverpool  Post  announces  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  was  held 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Town-hall,  the  Mayor 
presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
recommendation  of  the  Health  Committee  that 
Mr.  Henry  Percy  Boulnois,  Borough  Engineer 
of  Portsmouth,  be  appointed  City  Engineer,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Clement  Dunscnmbe,  at  a 
salary  of  8507.,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
507.  till  it  reached  1,0007.  Mr.  E.  H.  Cookson, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation,  read  a  letter  from 
8ir  Frederick  Bramwell,  in  which  he  said  that 
having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Boulnois  had  carried  on 
his  work  at  Portsmouth,  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  him  to  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Cookson  said  Mr.  Boulnois  had 
had  an  extensive  experience.  The  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  had  selected  him  out  of  forty-two 
candidates,  and  had  eventually  been  unanimous 
in  recommending  him.  Mr.  John  Houlding 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  passed  without 
a  dissentient.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
are  to  be  congratulated,  we  think,  on  what, 
strikes  us  as  a  very  good  appointment. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— Mainly  owing 
to  gambling  in  Scotch  warrants,  the  regular 
course  of  business  in  the  iron  trade  was  some¬ 
what  interfered  with  last  week,  but  the  market 
once  more  emerges  from  the  ordeal  in  a  steady 
condition,  a  sign  that  trade  generally  is  still  in 
as  healthy  a  state  as  it  entered  the  new  year  in. 
Pig-iron  has  been  depressed  by  the  operations 
in  Scotch  warrants;  but  although  the  latter 
have  experienced  a  considerable  drop,  prices  of 
Scotch  makers’  iron,  for  which  there  is  a  fair 
demand,  have  remained  steady.  Middlesbrough 
pig  has  lost  3s.  6d.  a  ton  since  last  week,  but 
hematites  in  the  north-west  remain  unchanged 
with  makers,  and  in  other  districts  the  value  of 
pig-iron  is  fairly  well  maintained.  In  finished 
iron  business  is  pretty  active,  and  rates  are 
steady,  the  result  of  the  quarterly  meetings 
being  to  confirm  the  stability  of  prices.  Steel 
is  slightly  quieter,  but  there  is  no  goiDg  back 
from  recent  advances.  Shipbuilders  are  busy, 
but  no  fresh  orders  are  reported  this  week. 
Engineers  are  briskly  engaged,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  work  offering. — Iron. 
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Tlie  Proposed  Fine-Art  Galleries  and 
Museum  for  Glasgow.— Some  time  since  we 
referred  to  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Carrick, 
Master  of  Works,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
West-End  Park  after  the  removal  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  buildings,  and  providing  also  a  site  for  the 
proposed  Fine- Art  Galleries  and  Museum.  In 
this  report  Mr.  Carrick  suggested  that  the  area 
of  the  park  to  the  east  of  Radnor-street  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  6ite  in  question,  and  that 
the  portions  fronting  Sandyford-street  and  the 
Park  should  be  set  apart  for  dwelling-houses. 
This  scheme,  it  was  calculated,  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  realisation  of  fully  24.0Q0Z.  from 
the  feuing  ground,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
area  reserved  for  the  museum  and  art  galleries. 
About  three  months  ago  this  report  was  deli¬ 
berated  upon  by  the  committee  entrusted  with 
the  matter,  and  various  suggestions  were  made 
which  the  Master  of  Works  was  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  and  to  embody  in  an  amended  report.  This 
has  now  been  prepared,  and  we  believe  that  it 
differs  materially  from  the  former  one.  The 
feuing  proposal  has  been  entirely  given  up,  while 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Art  Galleries  and 
Museum  has  been  carried  westward,  as  we 
are  informed,  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
machinery  section  of  the  late  Exhibition.  The 
site  extends  to  10,000  square  yards,  carrying  a 
structure  450  ft.  in  lengtn  by  200  ft.  in  width. 
Although  different  in  form  from  ttiat  of  the 
earlier  plan,  the  space  for  the  various  art 
departments  is  vitually  unchanged.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  have  a  grand  central  hall,  surrounded 
by  corridors,  and  entered  from  Sandyford-street 
and  the  Park.  On  the  western  side  will  be 
placed  a  museum  of  science  and  art,  with  public 
galleries  for  housing  the  collection  under  the 
management  of  the  Corporation.  Then  follow 
a  suite  of  salons  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  sculpture,  and  an  institution  of 
fine  art,  including  the  School  of  Design  and 
Haldane’s  Academy.  The  whole  accommoda¬ 
tion  may  be  placed  en  suite  when  required,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  plan  admits  of  the  structure 
forming  the  central  part  of  any  group  of  Exhi¬ 
bition  buildings  that  may  be  projected  in  the 
future. —  Glasgow  Herald. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arclimology. — The 
Report  of  the  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Harry 
Rylands)  for  the  year  1889  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages : — “  During  the  past  year  the 
Society  has  suffered  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
some  of  its  members,  and  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
pain  that  I  have  to  record  the  names  of  the 
Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  &c.,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  William 
Wright,  D.C.L.,  LL  D.,  &c.,  both  of  whom 
from  its  commencement  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  Society.  To  Professor  Wright 
we  have  been  often  indebted  for  valuable  papers 
and  notes.  In  vol.  ix.  of  the  Proceedings,  he 
commenced  a  description  of  the  Kufic  grave¬ 
stones  in  the  British  Museum,  and  being  asked, 
with  his  usual  kindness,  willingly  undertook  to 
place  the  members  in  possession  of  descriptions 
and  translations  of  these  ancient  and  curious 
memorials  of  those  who  lived  and  died  800  to  1 ,000 
years  or  more  ago.  Commenced  in  June,  1887, 
a  melancholy  interest  is  attached  to  his  second 
and  last  communication,  which  appeared  in 
our  Proceedings  of  June,  1888.  Another  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  has  passed  from  us,  Philip 
Henry  Goese,  F.R.S.,  well  known  from  his  many 
valuable  works  on  natural  history.  Although 
his  favourite  line  of  study  was  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  his  interest  in  our  sub¬ 
jects  was  very  great,  and  as  one  of  our  earliest 
members,  he  ever  gave  the  assistance  and  sup¬ 
port  in  his  power,  which  was  continued  to  the 
last.  It  is  true  our  loss  has  been  great,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number 
on  the  roll  of  members,  although  the  increase  is 
not  so  extensive  as  might  be  wished  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  and  advantage  of  present 
and  future  members  alike,  is  fairly  main¬ 
tained.” 

The  London  Sewage  Question.  —  The 

adjourned  discussion  upon  Sir  Robert  Rawlin- 
son’s  paper  on  this  subject  (see  last  volume  of 
the  Builder ,  pp.  444,  457)  was  continued  and 
concluded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  Wednesday  evening  last.  We  hold  over  oui 
report  nntil  next  week. 

Royal  Institution. — The  evening  meetings 
will  begin  on  Friday,  January  24,  at  nine  o’clock, 
when  Professor  Dewar,  F.R.S.,  will  give  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Scientific  Work  of  Joule. 

The  Clerks  of  Works' Association. — We 
hear  that  the  annual  dinner  of  this  Association 
takes  place  on  Feb.  10,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  V.P.R.I.B  A  ,  in  the  chair. 


Newspaper  Cffices,  Sydney,  N.S.W. — 

New  offices  have  lately  been  completed  for  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph.  They  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Mansfield  Brothers,  to  the 
order  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  Company.  The 
block  consists  of  four  floors  and  a  basement  let 
into  the  solid  rock  which  forms  the  foundation, 
and  from  the  footpath  to  the  top  central  figure 
of  the  parapet  the  height  is  71  ft.  Our  Sydney 
contemporary  thus  describes  the  architectural 
character  of  its  new  building: — “Commencing 
at  the  ground  -  floor,  two  substantial  Doric 
columns  are  observed,  with  rusticated  piers  on 
either  side  to  correspond.  Two  doors  give 
access  to  the  building, — the  one  on  the  left 
leading  direct  to  the  stairs  communicating  with 
the  literary  department,  and  the  one  on  the 
right  admitting  to  the  commercial  section  of  the 
establishment,  where  advertisements  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  all  the  financial  business  of  the 
company  is  transacted.  Over  the  doors  are 
moulded  archivolts  with  carved  keystones  in 
high  relief,  and  the  window  is  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Above  the  columns  of  the  ground- 
floor  come  the  moulded  cornice,  frieze  and 
architrave,  all  agreeing  harmoniously  with  the 
Doric  columns  and  piers,  and  the  enrichments 
generally.  Here,  in  raised  gun-metal,  appear 
the  words  *  Tlie  Daily  Telegraph.'  From 
the  first  -  floor  to  the  third  the  front  is 
embellished  with  fluted  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  These  columns  and 
pilasters  are  monoliths,  and  such  very  fine 
stones  were  not  easily  obtainable.  The  windows 
in  between  are  treated  with  moulded  and  carved 
caps  and  moulded  imposts,  keystones  and  arebi- 
volts,  the  windows  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
being  divided  by  moulded  bands  with  Grecian 
key  enrichments.  The  handsome  pilasters  and 
columns  are  surmounted  by  Corinthian  entabla¬ 
ture,  with  cornice  embellished  by  carved  mo- 
dillions,  dentils,  and  carved  panels  en  soffite. 
Then  next  in  order  are  the  frieze  and  moulded 
architraves,  in  strict  keeping  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  central  portion  of  the  cornice 
is  emphasised  by  a  pediment,  with  similar 
ornamentation  to  that  of  the  cornice,  and 
finished  off  with  carved  terminals.  On  the 
fourth  and  last  story  the  pilasters  of  the  Doric 
order  supersede  the  Corinthian,  which  en¬ 
rich  the  central  portion  of  the  front.  These 
Doric  pilasters  have  fluted  shafts  and  moulded 
caps  and  bases,  surmounted  by  a  moulded  cor¬ 
nice  with  segmental  pediment,  harmonising 
with  the  decorative  portions  below.  The 
windows  are  treated  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  but  the  central  one  is  varied.  This 
window  is  brought  into  prominence  by  a  carved 
panel  in  spandrel,  moulded  architrave,  and 
moulded  keystone.  Over  the  top  story  is  a 
balustrade  with  moulded  base  and  capping,  and 
with  piers  and  terminals  on  either  side.  The 
central  feature  of  the  parapet  is  raised  above  the 
balustrade  with  moulded  cornice,  carved  termi¬ 
nals  and  moulded  and  carved  consoles,  and  thus 
makes  the  central  portion  of  the  front  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  general  treatment  of  the  elevation. 
The  whole  of  the  front  is  in  best  quality  of  rich 
brown-coloured  Pyrmonb  freestone,  unrelieved  by 
other  stone,  and  is  handsome  without  being 
‘  loud.’  ” 

A  Gift  to  Leicester  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A. — In  accordance  with  a  promise  made 
some  time  ago.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Leicester  Art  Gallery  his  picture, 
“Orlando  pursuing  the  Fata  Morgana,”  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Italian 
poet  Bogardo.  The  picture  has  been  on 
view  at  Birmingham,  and  is  to  be  sent 
to  Leicester  very  shortly.  In  the  letter 
announcing  the  gift  Mr.  Watts  says : — 

“  My  reasons  for  presenting  it  are  desire  to  help 
in  forming  the  collection  of  pictures  which  I 
believe  the  town  contemplates  making,  as  I  am 
confident  art  is  a  great  humanising  factor,  and 
I  greatly  desire  to  lend  what  aid  I  may  in  aid 
of  general  progress.  On  this  occasion  I  give 
one  of  my  best  pictures  in  recognition  of  the 
services  your  townsman,  Mr.  John  M.  Cook,  is 
rendering,  especially  in  Egypt,  to  the  nation, 
making  its  name  respected  by  admirable  ad¬ 
ministration  and  honourable  dealing.” 

Swedish  Glass-painting  Industry. — An 
industry  hitherto  foreign  to  Sweden  has  been 
that  of  manufacturing  painted  glass  for  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration,  such  work  having  been 
imported  from  Germany.  Now,  however,  Herr 
R.  Callander,  a  well-known  Swedish  painter,  has 
opened  an  establishment  at  Gothenburg  for  the 
production  of  stained  glass,  which  is  being  well 
supported  by  Swedish  architects. 


New  Stock  Exchange,  Edinburgh. — 

Hitherto  the  Edinburgh  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  accommodated  in  premises  held  on  lease, 
but  a  new  building  for  its  accommodation 
has  been  erected,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John 
Mac  Lachlan.  The  site  is  at  the  angle  of  North 
St.  David-street  and  Thistle-street,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  St.  Andrew-square.  Mr. 
MacLacblan  has  treated  the  building  in  a  free 
Classic  style.  The  facade  is  richly  decorated 
with  carving,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
John  Rbind.  Besides  the  foliated  detail, 
there  is  a  large  panel  with  a  figure  representative 
of  Commerce,  and  medallions  of  female  figures 
emblematical  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Theentrance,  at  the  base  of  an  angle  tower,  opens 
upon  a  vestibule  giving  access  to  an  inner  hall, 
both  of  which  have  high  dados  of  Burmantofts 
faience.  The  hall  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Exchange  is  conducted  i3  a  lofty  apartment, 
46  ft.  by  36  ft.,  lined  to  the  cornice  with 
oak,  having  large  windows  filled  with  tinted 
opalescent  glass  and  flanked  by  oak  pilasters. 
Tlie  hall  is  pronounced  to  be,  in  every  respect, 
well  suited  for  its  purpose.  The  basement 
under  the  hall  is  occupied  as  the  telegraph 
department,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  base¬ 
ment  are  lavatories,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
The  secretary  occupies  rooms  in  an  entresol ;  on 
the  first-floor  are  the  clearing-house  and 
committee-rooms,  and  on  the  top  flat  there  is  a 
smoking-room  and  a  care-taker’s  house.  To 
provide  for  further  extension,  should  such  be 
required,  the  adjoining  buildiDg,  to  the  north, 
has  been  secured,  and  the  existing  premises 
are  so  designed  that  any  addition  made  to  them 
may  add  to  the  general  effect.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  building,  including  both  sites,  is  about 
25.000Z. 

The  Norwegian  Stone  Industry,  1889. 

The  Norwegian  stone  industry  last  year  was  not 
so  profitable  as  in  the  year  before,  prices  being 
lower  and  the  demand  smaller.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  in  London, — otherwise  the 
best  market. — whither  less  granite  was  shipped 
than  in  1S88.  The  export  amounted  to  30,000 
tons  in  1889,  as  against  36,000  tons  in  1888. 
However,  the  demand  and  prices  for  paving- 
stone  were  good. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.  —  Advices  from 
Nicaragua  state  that  the  work  upon  the  canal 
is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  is  being  carried 
on  with  great  vigour.  The  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  decided  upon  forming  a  large 
town  and  constructing  a  fine  harbour  at  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  canal,  to  which  end 
engineers  have  been  dispatched  thither.  It  is 
to  be  called  “  America.” 

The  North-Sea-Baltic  Canal. — In  order 
that  the  work  on  the  North-Sea-Baltic  Canal 
may  not  be  retarded,  operations  are  now  being 
carried  on  on  several  sections  after  dark  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  light. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  „  . 

Elm  „  . 


Oak 


VUK  ,,  . 

Canada  . . . . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 
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St.  Petersburg . 
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100  . 
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pared,  First  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 
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Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 
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Honduras  ,,  . 
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TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  cl. 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  9 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  10 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0  41 

METALS. 

Iron— 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ..  .  .ton  7  15  0 
„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  5  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. .  8  10  0 

Copper — British,  cake  and  ingot  57  0  0 

Best  selected  .  69  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  66  0  0 

I  Chili,  bars  .  50  10  0 

I  Yellow  Metai . lb.  o  o  5| 

I  Lead — Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  17  6 

I  English,  com.  brands  .  13  17  6 

I  Sheet,  English .  16  10  0 

I  Ripe .  17  0  0 


8  5  0 
7  15  0 

9  10  0 
58  0  0 
60  0  0 

0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  6 
0  0  0 
14  0  0 
16  10  6 
0  0  0 


Australian .  95  0  0 

English  Ingots .  99  10  0 

OILS. 

Unseed  . ton  20  12  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  10  0 

Ceylon  .  23  15  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  25  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  15  0 

,,  brown  .  31  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR— Stockholm . barrel  16  6 

Archangel .  0  17  6 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


20  17  6 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


31  5  0 
22  5  0 
40  0  0 
6  10  0 
12  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Market  House  and  Public  Offices  . .  . 

Gainsboro’  Local  Board 

26 1.  5s.  and  5 1. 

Mar.  7  th 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  W<^k  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &c. ,  Works 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

Sewering,  Paving,  and  making-np  Roads,  &c. 

Cheshunt  Local  Board 

ii. 

School  Buildings,  Fencing  in  Site,  and  Land 

Clayton  and  Keymer 

do. 

do. 

York  Paving . 

Pulling  Down  Old  Prison,  Clerkenwell  . 

Mile-end  Vestry  . 

J.  M.  Knight . 

Kepairs  to  Water  Vans  and  Carts .  . 

Sewage  Works . 

New  Roof  and  Repairs  to  Schools,  Edmonton 

St.  Pancras  Vestry . 

Compton  Gifford  L.  B. 
Strand  Union  . 

W.  B.  Scott  . 

Jas.  Mansurgh . 

W.  S.  Cross  . 

Jan.  27th 
do. 

Jan.  28th 
Jan.  29th 

X. 

Chelsea  Vestry . 

Staffs.  Potteries  Water- 

T.  W.  K.  Higgens  . 

Engine  and  Boiler  Houses,  Chimnej  Stack. 

do. 

X. 

Postal  Sorting  Office,  Clapton  . 

Street  Cleansing,  Watering,  and  Removal  of 

St.  Margaret,  &c.  (VVest- 

Feb.  6th 

Not  stated. 

lie-building  Enclosure  Wall,  Chapel,  Hollo- 

St.  Mary,  Islington, 

Iron  Enclosure  Fence  . . 

ditto 

ditto 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

21.  10s.  per  week  ... 

Jan.  25th 
Jan.  30th 
Jan.  30  th 
Feb.  1st 

vvi’ 

Knud  Surveyors . 

Norfolk  Highway  Com. 

21.  per  week  each  ... 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

AUDEN  SHAW. — For  sewering,  levelling,  kerbing, 
flagging,  and  paving  Paradise-street.  Providence-street, 
Mount  Pleasant-street,  from  Manor-street  to  Providence- 
street,  and  Manor-street.  Also  for  levelling,  kerbing, 
flagging,  and  paving  only  Mount  Pleasant-street  from 
Tame-street  to  Manor-street  for  the  Audcnshaw  Local 
Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  Surveyor,  Ashtou-under- 
Lyne  :— 

Underwood  Bros.,  Dukinfleld. 

(Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  prices.) 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  erecting  new  premises  at  the 
corner  of  the  Market  Hill  and"  Petty  Cury,  Cambridge, 
for  Mr.  W.  Bond,  J.p.  Mr.  G.  McDonell,  architect, 
London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  .lames  Yarrow  surveyor, 
16,  Milford-street,  Cambridge:— 

Prime . £5,020  0  0  • 

Bell  A  Sons  .  4,574  0  0 

WiUmott  A  Sons  (accepted)  .  4,225  0  0 

[All  of  Cambridge.] 


AUDENSHAW.  —  For  sewering,  levelling,  kerbing, 
flagging,  and  paving  Lord-street  for  the  Audcnshaw 
Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  Surveyor,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne : — 

Worthington  A  Pownall,  Manchester. 
(Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  prices.) 


BARMOUTH. — For  extension  of  cast-iron  outfall 
sewer.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer,  Portmadoc : — 

Evan  Williams,  Bangor  . £2,9S0  0  0 

Griffith  Griffiths,  Criccieth .  2,966  0  0 

Owen  Morris,  Carnarvon .  2,855  0  0 

Abraham  Williams,  Aberdovey*  . .  2,400  0  0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £2,439.] 

*  Accepted. 


BECKENHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  residence,  for 
Mr.  G.  H.  Manger.  Mr.  G.  Warren  Cooper,  architect, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede, 
Bedford-row  House,  W.C. : — 


E.  It.  Palmer,  Beckenham _ £1.670 

Graham  A  Co..  Beckenham  ..  1,650 
Mid-Kent  Building  Works, 

Beckenham .  1,600 

Mattock  Bros.,  London,  N.  . .  1,597 
Patman  &  Fotheringham, 

London,  W.C .  1,5S5 

S.  J.  Jerrard,  Lewisham .  1,533 

C.  W.  Brice,  Beckenham*  ....  1,440 
*  Accepted. 


Billiard-room. 
. .  £200  0  0 
..  198  10  0 


BROMLEY  (Kent)  — For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
villa  residence  at  South  Hill  Park.  Bromley,  for  Mr.  .1. 
Bramsden.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  A  Lepper,  architects, 
Bromley 

Arnaud  A  Son  . £1,542  0  0 

Crosslev .  1,355  0  0 

1>.  Payne .  1,239  0  0 

Hy.  Sanford  (accepted) .  1,100  0  0 

[All  of  Bromley.] 


CARDIFF  —For  making  roads  at  Barry,  for  the  Barry 
Dock  Sand  Simlicate.  Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin,  Sur¬ 
veyors.  Quantities  by  Surveyors  :— 

Bowers  A  Co.,  Hereford  . £7,400  0  0 

Makay  A  Co .  6,S72  0  0 

Day  &  Son,  Cardiff .  5.1S5  0  0 

J.  L.  Pearson .  5,050  0  0 

■T.  Allen  .  4,990  0  0 

W.  Crisp,  Barry  .  4,900  0  0 

R  Smith,  Cardiff  (accepted) .  4,807  0  0 

J.  Barstow,  Barry  .  4,688  0  0 

D.  Love,  Barry .  4,679  0  0 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  three  shops  in  Hol- 
ton-road,  Barry,  for  Mr.  D.  Jones.  Messrs.  Richards  A 
Gethin,  architects  :— 

G.  Asbite,  Barry . £2,041  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  offices.  Barry,  for 
Messrs.  D.  Davies  A  Co.  Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin, 
architects  :— 

R.  Price,  Cardiff . £248  15  0 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  (accepted) .  240  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  High- 
street,  Barry,  for  Dr.  Byers.  -Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin, 
architects  : — 

G.  Griffiths,  Cardiff . £1,636  18  3 

F.  Brailey,  Penarth .  1,620  0  0 

W.  Crisp,  Cardiff .  1,600  0  0 

Jones  Bros .  1,550  0  0 

R.  Price  .  1,485  0  0 

D.  J.  Price .  1,438  0  0 

J.  Jones,  Penarth  .  1,390  0  0 

M.  H.  Tape,  PeDarth .  1,300  0  0 

J.  C.  Edmunds,  Penarth  (accepted).  1,125  4  3 

CARDIFF.  — For  the  erection  of  forty-two  cottages  in 
Lombard-street,  Barry,  for  Messrs.  Jenkins  A  Rees. 
Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin,  architects 

J.  C.  Edmunds,  Penarth  (accepted)  £4,956  0  0 

CARDIFF.  —  For  making  Burlington-street,  Barry 
Dock,  for  Messrs.  Jones  A  Roberts  and  Mr.  J.  James. 
Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin,  surveyors  : — 

J.  Brock,  Cadoxton . £486  5  8 

R.  Smith,  Cardiff  .  410  0  0 

D.  Love,  Cadoxton .  370  3  11 

Mil  ward  A  Co.,  Cadoxton  .  365  6  9 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  offices  at  Barry  Dock, 
for  Messrs  D.  Davis  A  Son.  Messrs  Richards  and 
Gethin,  architects:  — 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  . £310  0  0 

It.  Price,  Cardiff  (accepted)  .  276  15  0 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  94  cottages  in  Syden¬ 
ham  and  Fryatt-streets,  Barry  Docks,  for  Mr.  J- 
Milward.  Messrs.  Richard -i  and  Gethin,  architects:— 

R.  Smith,  Cardiff . £16,030  0  0 

P.  Vallis,  „  15,400  0  0 

J.  C.  Edmunds,  Penarth .  15,000  0  0 

CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  twelve  houses  iu  Moor- 
road,  Cadoxton,  for  Mr.  John  Morgan.  Messrs.  Richards 
A  Gethin,  architects  :— 

Messrs.  Mathews  Bros.,  Cadoxton 
(accepted)  . £1,800  0  0 

JOHANNESBURG  (South  Africa).— For  the  erection 
of  an  arcade  of  shops  and  block  of  offices,  for  the 
Johannesburg  Land  and  Investment  Co.,  Limited. 
Messrs.  Lennox  Canning  A  F.  G.  Goad,  architects. 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  (Contract  No.  1,  exclusive  of 
castings,  to  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane  A  Co., 
Glasgow.)  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Inkster  A  Co . £16,000  0  0 

McCoIt  A  Robertson  .  12,165  0  0 

W.  White  .  11,180  0  0 

G.  H.  LaDgmead  .  10,500  0  0 

Abrey  A  Co.  (withdrawn) .  10,000  0  0 

T.  M.  Cullman  (accepted) .  9,782  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Mission  Hall,  Old 
Montague-street,  E.,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  A.  Beres- 
f"rd  Pile,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  5,  Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Barrett  A  Power . £600  0  0 

Salt .  594  o  0 

Knox  .  589  9  9 

Barker  . . . .  . .  586  0  0 

Pott  erf  on .  583  18  6 

Soharcer  . 578  0  0 

Hood  .  575  5  5 

Holland .  561  0  0 

J-usk  .  550  0  0 

Winkley .  545  0  0 

Edmonds  .  528  0  0 

Edwards,  jun .  525  0  0 


LONDON. — Fur  alteration  and  fittings  at  Nos.  91  and 
93,  Rye-'ane,  Peckham,  for  Messrs.  Davies  Bros.  Mr. 
John  James  Downes,  architect,  11,  The  Parade,  Lewis¬ 
ham  High-road.  S.E.  :  — 

Parker  . £ieo  0  0 

Adams  .  106  10  0 

Best  (accepted)  .  106  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  f  he  erection  of  trimmers'  lodge,  Barry 
Docks,  for  Messrs.  L.  A  H.  Gueret.  Messrs.  Richards  A 
Gethin,  architects  :  — 

Richard  Price,  Cardiff . £170  0  0 

M.  H.  Tape,  Penarth .  157  0  0 

Milward  A  Co.,  Barry  .  156  10  0 

.1.  C.  Edmuuds,  Penarth  (accepted). .  no  0  0 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  temporary  offices  for 
II. M.  Customs,  Barry  Docks.  Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin, 
architects  : — 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  . £840  0  0 

E..  Turner  A  Sons  .  788  o  0 

R.  Price,  Cardiff  (accepted) .  75S  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  forming  Belle  View-road,  Cadoxton, 
for  Mr.  Chappell.  Messrs.  Richards  A  Gethin,  sur¬ 
veyors  :— 

J.  Brock,  Barry  (accepted) . •.  £450  0  0 

CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  three  shops  in  Holton- 
road,  Barry,  for  Mr.  David  Jones.  Messrs.  Richards  A 
Gethin,  architects  :— 

G.  Asbe,  Barry . £2,105  16  9 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  additions,  and  decorations  at 
Tudor  Lodge,  Dulwich 

External.  Internal. 

J.  \\  llson  . £1,809  ....  £1,789 

W.  Downer  .  1,790  _  1,780 

R.  Simmonds  .  1,777  _  1,780 

T.  Thomas .  1,770  _  l|o98 

A- Smith  .  1,735  ....  1,694 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  87, 
Cadogan-place,  for  Mrs.  Barker,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Messrs.  Godwin,  Basley,  A  Co.,  surveyors,  28 
Cadogan-place,  S.W.  : — 

Langdale,  Hallett,  A  Co . £175  0  0 

Lott  A  Son  .  169  18  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  159  0  0 

Webber .  152  16  0 

LONDON. —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  43. 
Flood-street,  Che'sea,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Godwin,  Basley,  &  Co.,  surveyors,  28,  Cadogan- 
place,  S.W.  : — 

Langdale,  Hallett,  &  Co . £144  10  0 

Roberts .  117  0  0 

Oldrey  A  Co .  95  16  0 

Webber .  81  16  0 

Lott  A  Son  .  79  19  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  &c.,  to  53,  West  Cromwell- 
road,  South  Kensington,  for  Mr.  T.  Huggett.  Mr 
Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect,  115,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

F.  CilesACo . £274  16  0 

Toten  A  Sons  .  175  0  0 

W.  Steel  .  169  0  0 

J.  Barker  A  Co .  168  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  .  166  0  0 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  work  at  the  Vestry  Hall, 
Camberwell : — 

Sanitary  Engineering  and  Venti¬ 
lating  Co . £385  0  0 

Jennings  .  350  0  0 

Bickell  .  320  0  0 

Poole  .  311  0  0 

Coldman  .  253  10  0 

Ham  .  248  0  0 
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LONDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  the  “  Duke  of 
Clarence  ”  public-house,  Red  Post-lane,  Upton  Park,  E  , 
for  Mr.  John  Hoppe.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect, 
177,  Romford-road,  Stratford,  E.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Baxter,  Upton  Park  . £3,800  0  0 

Hearle  &  Son,  St.  George's,  E .  3,883  0  0 

Allerton  <fc  Fox,  West  Ham .  3,837  0  0 

Morter,  Stratford  .  3,770  0  0 

North  Bros.,  Stratford .  3,058  0  0 

Nicholls,  Leytonstone  .  3,520  0  0 

Linzell,  Tottenham .  3,492  0  0 

J.  &  F.  Bane,  Stratford .  3,459  0  0 

Wyles  (accepted),  Upton  Park .  3,380  0  0 

Hood,  Bethnal  Green .  3,365  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £3,575.] 


OXTED  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  shops  at  Oxted. 
Mr.  G.  Warren  Cooper,  architect,  Bedford-row,  AV.C. : — 
W.  J.  Bailey,  Croydon  (accepted)  . .  £1,050  0  0 


SOUTH  MIMMS  (Middlesex).— For  South  Minims 
village  sewerage,  for  the  Barnet  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mansbridge,  Surveyor  : — 

Hipwell  . £1,746  0  0 

Butcher .  1,395  0  0 

South  .  1,305  0  0 

Aldred .  1,188  0  0 

Dickson  .  1,179  17  7 

Pizzey .  1,170  0  0 

Bell .  1,169  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  1,133  0  0 

Bloomfield .  l,ioo  o  0 

Jackson .  1,070  9  0 

Bottoms .  1,070  0  0 

Hilt .  997  10  0 

Ballard  .  997  0  0 

Marriott .  970  0  0 

Adams .  966  0  0 

Stroud .  938  12  2 

Prout  .  933  6  8 

Young  &  Son  (accepted)  .  915  15  0 

•Capper  .  905  14  6 

*  Tender  incomplete,— schedule  not  priced  out. 

TORQUAY.  —  For  new  pier  and  harbour  works, 
Torquay.  Mr.  J.  Abernethy,  Engineer 

Pier.  Quay  Wall.  Total. 
Woodhouse  &  Green,  £.  £.  £. 

Newport,  Mon .  42,839  ..  S.350  ..  61,189 

Hill  &  Son,  London  . .  39,720  ..  7,450  ..  47,170 

J.  Jackson,  London. .  37,960  ..  7,233  ..  45,193 

E.  G.  PerkiDS,  Lyin- 

ingtnn,  Hants. .... .  28,000  ..17,000  ..  45,000 

Pethick  Bros.,  Ply¬ 
mouth  . '. .  36,644  ..  8,800  ..  44,444 

T.  W.  Ridley,  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough  .  36,600  ..  6,900  ..  43,500 

J.  H.  Lawton,  Bristol.  38,400  . .  6,600  . .  41,400(?) 

R.  Lean,  Newport, 

Monmouthshire -  34,000  ..  0,000  ..  40,000 

J.  L.  Whettan,  Wey¬ 
mouth  .  32,707  ..  6,535  ..  39,242 

F.  Matthews,  Babba- 

combe  .  27,200  ..  4  S0Q  ..  32.000 

John  Reed,  Plymouth  25,400  . .  3,500  . .  28,900 

J.  Cothran e  <te  Sons,* 

Westminster  .  25,150  ..  4,000  ..  29,750 

*  Accepted. 

Building  A ’os.  S  and  9,  Arundel- street,  W.C. — For 
“Garnet,”  in  last  line  of  the  list  of  tenders  for  this  job, 
which  appeared  on  p.  35  of  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Builder,  read  “A.  <0  W.  Garnar,  Pcek/tam." 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  *nd  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19b.  per  annnm  (or 
4b.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  O.  6..  Berll  i 

c.nuot  be  considered  a  matter 
more  than, with  nny  other  els 
•■Tall  chimneys''  (if  ••  H.  W.  T 
'  »  questl 


P.  B. 
ipec'ally  conned 
n  of  building)  - 
"  will  send  his  a 


mot  accept  your  report ).- 


rid  res  s 


our  columns  already).— J.  D.  M.  _ _ _  ...  ... 
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Exhibition  of  Designs  for  the  Sheffield 
Municipal  Buildings. 

NLY  eighty  -  three, 
or  less  than  half 
the  number,  of  the 
unsuccessful  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  municipal 
buildings  for  Shef¬ 
field  have  thought 
it  worth  their 
■while  to  allow  their  designs  to  he  exhibited 
tfor  the  edification,  or  mystification,  of  the 
public  of  Sheffield,  and  for  the  delectation  of 
-such  of  their  professional  brethren  as  may 
take  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  go 
and  see  them.  Of  these  eighty-three,  nine  are 
anonymous.  For  the  absence  of  the  rest  the 
critic,  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the  eighty- 
three,  must  be  grateful ;  but  aince  the  six 
successful  designs  are  also  absent,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  exhibition  is  shorn  of  an 
appreciable  amount  of  interest. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  designs 
cbown,  taken  all  round  and  one  with  another, 
fairly  represent  the  whole.  The  particulars 
placed  before  competitors  were  so  complete 
and  detailed  that  the  general  similarity  exist¬ 
ing  among  a  large  number  of  the  designs  is  no 
ground  for  surprise,  though  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars  many  of  them  are  practically  identical. 
One  may  fairly  assume  that  exceptional  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  much  more  frequent  among  the 
absent  drawings  than  it  is  among  those  that 
are  present,  and,  though  it  might  be  of  great 
interest  to  competitors  to  see  those  few  excep- 
tions,  yet  what  is  already  hung  is  quite  as 
much  as  or  more  than  most  other  people  can 
possibly  digest. 

To  speak  first  of  the  points  of  similarity. 
Though  a  few  competitors  appear  to  have 
made  the  Surrey-street  front  as  important  in 
other  respects  as  that  to  Pinstone-street,  yet 
not  one  has  ventured  to  disregard  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  principal  entrance  should  be  in 
Pinstone-street,  and  it  has  been  made  the 
central  feature  of  the  facade  by  all  but  a  bare 
half-dozen.  Sixty-three,  out  of  eighty-three, 
have  placed  the  three  reception-rooms  en  suite 
along  the  Pinstone-street  frontage,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  cases  they  come  up  to  one  of 
its  comers.  Thirty-eight  sets  of  plans  are 
laid  out  with  a  continuous  internal  corridor 
parallel  to  all  the  four  sides  of  the  site.  No 
fewer  than  thirty -seven  have  placed  the 


Council-chamber  behind  the  Pinstone-street 
frontage,  facing  a  court-yard,  and  separated 
from  the  reception  -  rooms  by  the  grand 
staircase  or  by  a  corridor  only.  Only 
one  or  two  have  found  it  possible  to 
do  without  a  mezzanine,  or  a  second  lower 
ground-floor,  or  a  basement  the  greater  part 
of  whicli  is  treated  as  ground-floor.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  the  two  ground- 
floors  are  frankly  accepted,  and  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower.  Of  the  elevations 
only  five  could  possibly  he  styled  Gothic, 
and  by  far  the  larger  number  are  more  or  less 
purely  Classic  llenaissance  designs  of  one  or 
other  period  or  country.  .  Several  gentlemen 
have  borrowed  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Bell’s 
Birmingham  Assize  Courts,  others  from  Mr. 
Collcutt’s  Imperial  Institute,  and  one  firm 
have  taken  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  tower  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  and  stuck  it  bodily 
on  the  corner  of  their  building. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  have 
prevailed  as  to  the  proper  position  for  the 
various  suites  of  offices ;  where  a  whole  de¬ 
partment  has  been  relegated  to  the  lower 
ground-floor,  the  Health  Department  has 
generally  been  the  one  chosen,  but  most  com¬ 
petitors  have  preferred  to  so  treat  a  few  of 
the  less  important  offices  of  each  suite.  The 
favourite  positions  for  the  important  Borough 
Accountant’s  general  office  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  site  beneath  the  Council-chamber  and  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  the  reception- 
rooms  ;  but  it  is  placed  by  one  architect  or 
another  in  almost  every  possible  position. 
The  large  public  lavatories,  too,  which 
were  required  by  the  conditions,  seem 
to  have  found  no  obviously  right  place,  on 
the  whole.  The  corner  of  Pinstone  and 
Surrey  streets,  for  men,  and  the  opposite 
corner,  beside  the  churchyard,  for  women,  of 
course  on  the  lowest  floor, — whether  called  a 
ground-floor  or  a  basement, — have  been  most 
frequently  chosen ;  the  entrances  being  by 
staircases  either  in  the  areas  or  within  the 
building,  but  with  external  doors  to  the 
street.  The  drawing  office  of  the  Water 
Department,  which  had  to  be  on  the  first-floor, 
seems  to  have  fared  badly  in  many  cases,  and 
not  infrequently  has  had  to  put  up  with  south 
light. 

A  large  number  of  competitors  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  part  of  the 
site  should  be  left  for  future  extension,  having 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
can  hardly  be  done  without  spoiling  the 
building  now,  or  spoiling  it  when  complete. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  awkward  shape 


of  the  ground,  it  appears  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  required  to  be  placed  on  it  is  as  much  as 
it  will  hold  without  adding  another  story  to 
the  building.  Those  who  have  left  part  of 
the  site  unbuilt  upon  have  done  so  in  one  of 
three  ways.  Either  they  have  cut  their 
building  short,  and  left  a  space  at  the 
Norfolk-street  end;  or  they  have  left  a  comer 
or  section  of  their  building  incomplete  on  the 
churchyard  side  ;  or  they  have  a  large  internal 
courtyard,  and  have  suggested  the  future 
erection  of  a  connecting  corridor  and  offices 
across  it.  In  the  first  two  cases  the  present 
plans  are  invariably  spoilt,  and  in  the  latter 
the  result  of  carrying  out  the  suggestion 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  future  building. 

laking  the  designs  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  hung,  the  first  that  calls  for  mention 
is  No.  12,  by  Mr.  It.  A.  Briggs.  The  plan  is 
laid  out  with  a  corridor  parallel  to  the  four 
frontages ;  but  a  part  of  the  building  facing 
the  church  is  left  for  completion  in  the  future, 
so  that,  for  the  present,  the  corridor  is  not 
continuous.  On  the  Pinstone-street  side  it  is 
double,  with  a  grand  staircase  and  two  light 
areas  between.  The  Accountant’s  general 
office  is  opposite  a  central  entrance,  and  his 
other  rooms  to  the  right ;  the  Water  and  Sur¬ 
veyor’s  departments  occupying  the  rest  of  the 
ground-floor.  The  Health  Department  is  on 
the  lower  floor,  with  the  public  lavatories 
occupying  the  two  front  comers  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  On  the  first-floor  the  reception  rooms 
are  on  the  principal  front,  while  beyond  the 
grand  staircase,  and  equally  well  served  by 
it,  is  the  Council-chamber,  overlooking  the 
courtyard,  and  approached  through  the  ante¬ 
room,  which  has  the  cloak-rooms  on  each  side 
of  it.  All  this  part  of  the  arrangement  is 
excellent.  The  elevation  is,  perhaps,  too 
tame,  but  it  is  appropriate,  in  good  taste,  and 
beautifully  drawn. 

No.  34,  by  Mr.  W.  Henman,  of  Birmingham, 
is  a  plan  very  similar  in  general  arrangement 
to  the  last.  A  larger  part  of  the  building  is 
left  to  be  added,  and  this  part  includes  half 
the  frontage  to  Norfolk-street.  The  Council- 
chamber  is  not  approached  from  the  principal 
stairs  direct,  but  is  placed  further  in  the  rear 
and  reached  through  its  ante-room  from  the 
corridor  which  gives  access  to  the  committee- 
rooms.  These  committee-rooms  are  all  en 
suite  on  the  churchyard  front;  which,  one 
may  remark,  is  evidently  their  right  place,  for 
it  is  sunny  and  comparatively  quiet.  It  is  a 
kappy  arrangement  which  thus  connects  the 
Council-chamber  with  the  committee-rooms 
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directly  and  somewhat  more  distantly  with 
the  reception-rooms.  In  this  design,  as  in 
No.  12,  the  Surveyor’s  department  occupies, 
as  is  right,  the  most  important  corner  of 
the  ground-floor.  The  Health  Department 
is  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  Ac¬ 
countant’s  offices  in  the  middle,  and  the 
Water  Department  in  the  rear.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  shows  an  unnecessarily  lofty  and  heavy 
tower  at  the  principal  corner.  It  owes 
something  to  the  Birmingham  Courts,  but 
is,  on  the  whole,  not  unpleasing. 

An  anonymous  set  of  drawings,  numbered 
48,  deserve  notice  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  the  elevation,  which,  though  composed  of 
commonplace  elements,  is  well  designed  and 
scholarly  ;  and  also  for  the  general  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  plan,  which  is  laid  out  round  two 
corridors  parallel  to  Surrey-street.  The 
Accountant’s  office  is  especially  well  placed, 
and  has  two  public  doors  easily  accessible 
from  the  entrances  in  Pinstone  and  Surrey 
streets  respectively. 

No.  49,  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Hunter,  is 
another  good  design.  As  regards  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  extreme  severity  of  its  long  range 
of  columns  and  windows  may  be  right  or 
wrong :  most  people  would  think  it  carried  too 
far ;  but  at  least  the  work  is  that  of  a  man  of 
culture  who  knows  more  than  most  people  of 
the  art  of  architectural  design.  The  plans 
are  spoilt  by  leaving  a  ridiculous  little  corner 
on  two  of  them  for  “  future  extension.”  The 
main  corridors  are  chiefly  parallel  to  the 
frontages,  but  that  on  the  south  side  is  bent 
in  and  joins  the  front  corridor  at  a  right 
angle,  leaving  a  corner  in  which  the  Council- 
chamber,  with  the  Rates  Office  beneath  it,  is 
placed.  This  contrivance  looks  a  little  awk¬ 
ward  in  the  drawings,  but  would  probably 
work  very  well  in  reality ;  especially  as  the 
Council-chamber  is  thus  made  a  sort  of  con¬ 
necting-link  between  the  reception  and  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  and  the  whole  could  be  made 
to  form,  on  occasion,  a  very  fine  suite 
indeed. 

No.  64,  by  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  bears 
unmistakable  and  regrettable  marks  of 
hurry.  The  setting-out  of  the  plan  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  the  Surrey-street  and  Cheney-row 
frontages  have  been  produced  until  they  met, 
and  the  angle  has  then  been  bisected  by  a 
line  which  becomes  the  axis  of  the  building; 
the  general  lines  of  the  Pinstone  and  Norfolk 
street  frontages  have  been  taken  at  right- 
angles  to  it,  and  thus  the  general  form  of  the 
plan  has  been  reduced  to  a  trapezium.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  a  symmetrical  build¬ 
ing  of  the  size  required  could  be  placed  on 
the  site,  and  it  is,  architecturally,  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  is  ingenious.  Of  course  a 
large  corner  of  ground  is  thus  wasted  at  the 
corner  of  Pinstone-street  and  Cheney-row, 
but  by  rounding  the  corners  of  the  building, 
and  projecting  the  middle  of  it,  the  waste 
has  been  greatly  reduced;  besides,  as  Mr. 
Wilkinson  points  out,  it  opens  up  a  view  of 
the  old  church  from  the  obelisk,  which  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  altogether  overlooked.  The 
rounded  corners  have  the  further  use  of 
hiding  the  sharpness  of  the  angles.  In  detail 
the  plans  are  fairly  good,  but  so  nearly  like 
some  of  those  already  remarked  on  that  they 
need  not  be  described  in  detail.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  is  well  balanced,  but  too  much  broken 
up.  Messrs.  Farrow  &  Nisbett,  64,  exhibit  a 
prettily-drawn  elevation,  and  a  plan  in  which 
the  reception-rooms  are  shown  side  by  side 
instead  of  end  to  end,  as  is  done  in  all  other 
cases. 

The  clever  elevation  of  No.  73 — anony¬ 
mous — is  too  good  for  the  plans  which  accom¬ 
pany  it,  and  which  have  evidently  been  spoilt 
by  the  supposed  necessity  for  laying  out  the 
corridors  at  right  angles,  and  for  leaving  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  end  for  extension. 
The  elevation  strikes  one  as  being  born  before 
its  day,  and  as  belonging  rather  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  future.  It  would  be  better 
still  but  for  the  heavy  tower  over  the 
entrance,  which  most  people  would  not  admire 
until  it  became  half-ruinous. 

No.  83,  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  is  a  plan  in 
which  the  main  corridor  runs  round  the  three 
principal  sides  of  the  site  only ;  the  reception 


rooms  are  on  the  main  front,  and  approached 
by  the  grand  staircase,  which,  again,  gives 
access  to  the  Council-chamber  just  behind  it, 
as  previously  described.  This  plan  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  exhibited.  Messrs.  Boot  Sc 
Chadwick  have  adopted  the  continuous  corri¬ 
dor  plan,  and  their  elevation  is  a  good  study 
in  French  Renaissance.  Mr.  Coates  Carter 
has  borrowed  from  the  Birmingham  Assize 
Courts  and  the  Imperial  Institute  rather  too 
liberally  in  making  his  elevation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  thereby. 
Mr.  John  Robinson  and  Mr.  Campbell  Jones, 
96  and  99,  have  each  a  creditable  design  both 
as  regards  plan  and  elevation.  The  elevation 
of  96  looks  rather  too  much  like  a  theatre, — 
that  is,  like  what  a  theatre  ought  to  be  ;  not 
like  what  most  of  ours  are.  But  the  design, 
as  a  design,  is  well  grouped,  proportioned,  and 
detailed. 

No.  123,  by  Mr.  Paul  Ogden,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  designs  that  have 
the  corriders  laid  out  at  right-angles.  They 
are  double,  and  of  L  shape,  parallel  to  the 
Pinstone  and  Surrey  street  frontages.  The 
whole  outline  of  the  building  is,  too,  of  the 
same  form,  no  effort  having  been  made  to  fill 
up  corners.  The  reception  rooms  are  in  the 
usual  place ;  the  Council-chamber,  too,  is 
opposite  to  them,  and  reached  by  a  “  grand 
communicating  state  corridor,”  which  is 
another  name  for  a  space  under  a  great 
central  tower.  The  Accountant's  general 
office  is  under  the  Council-chamber,  which, 
owing  to  the  shape  of  the  plan,  faces  the 
churchyard.  The  whole  is  symmetrically 
and  well  arranged.  No.  130,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  II. 
Leverton,  is  another  good  plan,  in  which  the 
author  has  departed  from  the  common 
arrangement.  A  courtyard  is  formed,  open 
on  the  Surrey-street  side.  The  rooms  are 
placed  to  right  and  left  of  a  long  central 
corridor  which  leads  direct  from  the  main 
entrance  to  the  rear  of  the  site ;  the  scheme 
works  out  fairly  well  except  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  corridor  would  be 
badly  lighted. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Seth  -  Smith  &  Fenning, 
Messrs.  Heathcote  &  Rawl,  Messrs.  E.  II. 
Selby  Sc  II.  S.  Daniels,  and  Messrs.  Dunn, 
Hansom,  Sc  Dunn,  have  all  good  plans  of  the 
type  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Pilkington’s  is  also  a  good  one.  It  is  due 
to  these  gentlemen  to  say  that  the  accident  of 
the  order  of  hanging  is  alone  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  other  plans  have  been  more  fully 
described.  A  large  number  of  the  schemes 
are  practically  identical  in  their  general 
arrangements ;  it  would  be  of  no  public 
interest  to  go  into  the  smaller  details  in 
which  they  differ ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  individual  designs. 

As  regards  the  plans  as  a  whole,  no  one 
appears  to  have  gained  very  much  by 
departing  from  the  simple  and  obvious 
arrangement  of  the  continuous  corridor  on  all 
four  sides,  more  or  less  modified  to  provide 
for  future  extension  and  to  bring  in  the  large 
office  required  in  the  Borough  Accountant’s 
department  on  the  ground-floor,  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  quiet  situation  for  the  Council- 
chamber.  A  large  number  of  designs  are  of 
great  merit,  and  would  probably  work  out 
considerably  more  than  creditably.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  of  a  very 
striking  character,  except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Stark  Wilkinson’s  plan,  which,  however,  is 
not  as  good  in  its  details  as  some  of  the 
others,  and  is  wedded  to  an  inferior  elevation ; 
it  suffers,  too,  from  comparatively  careless 
draughtsmanship.  The  elevation  of  No.  73  is 
the  most  original,  and  would  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  those  exhibited  if  it  were  not  cut 
in  half  by  the  tower,  which  is  out  of  scale 
with  the  delicate  detail  of  the  side  portions. 
Judging  by  these  unsuccessful  designs  the  six 
selected  ones  must  be  very  good,  and  may  very 
probably  include  two  or  three  that  will  startle 
the  architectural  world  when  their  turn  comes 
to  be  seen. 

The  Sheffield  public  appears  to  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  Exhibition;  the  rooms 
in  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  where  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  hung,  attract  a  comparatively  large 


number  of  .visitors  of  all  classes,  although  the 
building  is  at  some  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  town. 


PHEIDIAS  AND  THE  PARTHENON. 
OT  a  little  excitement  was  caused., 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the- 
archaeological  world,  by  the  re¬ 
port  current  about  a  month  age* 
that  Dr.  Puchstein  (Assistant-keeper  at 
the  Berlin  Museum)  had  discovered,  or  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  discovered,  that  the  Elgin 
marbles  were  “not  from  the  hands  of  Pheidias 
himself,  but  probably  from  that  of  Kalli- 
machos,  who  lived  later.”  The  report  appeared 
in  the  Standard,  December  16, 1889,  from  which 
we  quote.  Of  course,  no  serious  archaeologist 
has  for  long  enough  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  decorative  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were 
literally  “from  the  hands”  of  the  great 
master.  Probably  those  hands  were  better 
employed  finishing  off  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  the  Parthenos.  The  point  is,  were 
the  sculptures  of  the  date  of  Pheidias  and  the 
design  by  him  ?  Here  Dr.  Puchstein’s  inves¬ 
tigations  promise  to  be  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest,  and,  as  this  interest  is  of  a  special  kind 
to  English  readers,  we  translate  in  full  the  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Puchstein’s  speech  made  at  the 
“  W  inckelmann  ”  anniversary  festival  at  Berlin, 
and  just  published  (Jan.  18)  in  the  Berliner 
Philologische  Wochenschrift.  There  may  be 
internal  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
but  in  passing  we  may  note  that  the  Wochen- 
Rchrift  is  almost  a  proverb  of  belatednese,, 
and  why  a  speech  made  December  9,  on 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest,  can¬ 
not  be  reported  till  January  18,  remains  to 
the  outsider  a  mystery.  “  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  Dr.  Puchstein  made  the  following 
remarks  on  Pheidias  : — Of  the  art  of  Pheidias, 
whose  works  have  entirely  perished,  the 
student  is  obliged  to  frame  his  conception 
from  a  study  of  the  closer  copies  of  the 
Athene  Parthenos,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
these  with  other  works  of  the  fifth  century 
b.c.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  original  of  the 
Parthenos  was  the  markedly  strong  and 
simple  treatment  of  the  drapery,  a  style  not 
specially  adopted  by  Pheidias  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  goddess  out  of  respect  for  the 
Doric  architecture  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
simply  the  natural  result  of  the  stage  his 
own  development  had  reached  at  the  time.  For 
the  Parthenos, designed  before  447  b.c., belongs 
to  the  sameepech  as, — e.g.,  thellippodameia  of 
the  east  pediment,  or  the  Tortonia  Hestia. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  justification  for  the 
attribution  to  the  original  of  the  Parthenos 
of  the  full  freedom  of  style  observable  in  the 
pediment  sculptures  or  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  Nor,  again,  can  we  justifiably 
ascribe  to  Pheidias  or  his  workshop  this  new, 
and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  drapery, 
more  highly-developed  style.  Further,  the 
composition  of  the  pediments  and  the  frieze 
do  not  date  from  Pheidias.  For  the  one 
composition  known  to  us  in  detail  which  is 
certainly  assignable  to  Pheidias, — the  recently- 
discovered  Birth  of  Pandora,  on  the  Perga- 
mene  Parthenos,  answers  closely  in  style  to 
the  centre  group  of  the  Olympian  pediment. 
On  the  true  sculptor  of  the  Parthenon  marbles 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Metopes)  it  seems 
ossible,  by  means  of  certain  technical  evi- 
ence,  to  lay  a  tolerably  sure  hand.  The 
pediment  figures  and  the  frieze  are  the  oldest 
sculptures  in  which  the  so-called  running^ 
borer  was  employed.  They  and  the  reliefs  of 
the  Nik6  balustrade  differ  from  other  contem¬ 
porary  and  later  sculptures  precisely  by  such 
effects  as  are  producible  by  this  instrument, 
which  effects  are  absent  in  these  other  sculp¬ 
tures, — e.g.,  Parthenon  Metopes,  frieze  of  the 
Theseion,  the  greater  portion  of  the  frieze  of 
the  NikiS  temple,  the  NiktS  of  Paionios,  which 
are  all  executed  without  the ‘running  borer.’ 
According  to  Pausanias,  Kallimachos,  the 
inventor  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  was  the 
first  who  worked  marble  with  this  borer. 
That  this  discovery  was  made  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Parthenon  pediments  were  set 
up  (434  b.c.)  is  evident  from  the  fact  tha& 
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the  borer  was  not  employed  in  the  Ionic 
capital  of  the  Propylasa,  which  was  begun  in 
437  B.C.,  but  was  already  manifestly  in  use 
in  the  capital  of  the  Nik»5  temple  (b.c.  430 
circ.).  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
discoverer  of  this  new  technique,  Kallimachos 
|himself,  was  the  very  man  who  executed  the 
Parthenon  pediments,  and  that  in  them  we 
i  may  recognise  instances  of  the  1  elegantia  et 
subtilitas  artis  marmorariie  ’  for  which  he  was 
famous.”  Evidence  of  this  strictly  technical 
[character  is,  we  need  scarcely  point  out,  of 
more  value  than  pages  of  vague  discourse  as 
to  style.  We  wait  for  the  full  illustrated 
demonstration  which  is  looked  for  from  Dr. 
Puchstein,  and  meanwhile  only  note  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  theory  that  the 
marbles  are  later  than  Pheidias  seems  at  once 
more  important  and  more  convincing  than 
their  attribution  to  Kallimachos. 


NOTES. 

HHE  proposed  plan  of  the  County 
Council  for  treating  the  portion 
of  the  Strand  adjoining  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  does  not  promise 
iwell  for  the  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  their  work  of  improvement  is  to  be  dealt 
(with.  Instead  of  attempting  to  preserve 
ian  open  space  in  the  line  between  the 
[churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Clement  Danes, 
iso  as  to  get  the  greatest  combined  effect  from 
ithe  two  buildings,  the  plan  shows  a  scheme 
for  a  block  of  buildings  with  an  irregular 
bulging  curve  of  frontage  projecting  south¬ 
wards  of  the  present  line  of  Ilolywell-street, 
crossing  the  line  connecting  the  two  churches 
land  partially  shutting  out  the  one  from 
ithe  other.  It  has  over  and  over  again 
jbeen  urged,  in  our  columns  and  elsewhere, 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  _  to  make  a  small  strip  of  garden 
(occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  space  in 
[the  line  between  the  two  churches,  with 
ithe  roadway  on  each  side  of  it ;  thus 
i introducing  a  new  and  agreeable  feature 
in  the  scene  while  bringing  the  two 
Ichurches  together  as  portions  of  a  great  archi¬ 
tectural  group.  If  this  were  well  done,  it 
would  have  a  fine  effect,  and  would  be  one  of 
ithe  best  architectural  improvements  that  has 
lever  been  made  in  London,  and  one  that  we 
(believe  would  be  fully  appreciated.  The 
■laying  out  as  proposed  in  the  County  Council 
iplan  would  render  any  such  effect  for  ever 
[impossible,  and  entirely  muddle  and  throw 
'away  a  great  opportunity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  ill-devised  scheme  will  be  reconsidered. 
We  have  been  spoiling  all  our  best  chances 
;for  London  improvements,  in  an  architectural 
sense,  for  years  past ;  and  it  is  very  dis¬ 
heartening  to  see  the  same  thing  beginning 
(over  again  under  the  new  governing  body. 


hV/fR.  COURTENAY  BOYLE  having 
-Lt_L  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  the 
(Railway  Rates  Inquiry  was  resumed  this 
(week,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  case  for  the 
irailway  companies  disposed  of.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  no  fewer  than  seven  companies 
iwere  examined  on  Monday  (including  the 
South-Eastern,  [the  Great  Eastern,  and  the 
[Brighton  line),  and  Sir  Henry  James  stated 
that  the  case  for  the  railways  would  probably 
.be  concluded  this  week.  Air.  Staniforth,  for 
ithe  last-named  company,  made  a  statement 
■which  will  surprise  many, — including,  per- 
jhaps,  Brighton  shareholders  themselves.  He 
‘says  that  their  goods  traffic,  of  itself,  is 
(carried  at  a  loss.  Earlier  in  the  inquiry  it 
iwas  stated  on  behalf  of  another  company 
ithat  a  certain  description  of  traffic  was  carried 
•at  a  loss  on  account  of  the  low  rates  charged, 
(upon  which  it  was  promptly  pointed  out  by 
(Mr.  Balfour  Browne  that  this  state  of  things 
(proved  that  an  undue  preference  existed,  lie 
(contended  that  in  such  a  case  the  company 
must  recoup  themselves  by  charging  propor¬ 
tionally  unfair  rates  upon  other  classes  of 
?raffic.  In  the  case  of  merchandise  sent  by 
the  London  and  Brighton  line,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  urged  that  the  loss  is  caused 
through  unduly  low  rates  being  charged; 
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nor,  on  the  whole,  that  exceptionally  high 
passenger  fares  are  charged.  “  Cheap  trip¬ 
pers”  are  favoured  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  average  passenger  fares  on  this  line  are 
not  very  excessive ;  and  yet,  apparently,  the 
whole  of  the  dividend  is  derived  from  them, 
besides  a  certain  sum  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
on  merchandise.  Nothing,  perhaps,  which 
has  previously  transpired  during  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  has  so  exemplified  the  difficulty 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  overcome 
in  deciding  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  claimed  for  merchandise ;  for  it  illus¬ 
trates  in  such  a  forcible  manner  the  widely- 
differing  circumstances  under  which  the 
traffic  is  carried  upon  different  systems. 
Some  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  goods 
traffic  ;  while  others,  it  appears,  are  not  only 
independent  of  it,  but  find  it  a  clog,— even 
while  charging  rates  which  are  often  loudly 
complained  about.  But  as  it  is  practically 
out  of  the  question  on  most  lines  to  advance 
passenger  fares,  the  margin  for  all  con¬ 
tingencies  must  necessarily  be  provided  for  in 
fixing  the  maximum  goods  rates. 


THE  disaster  at  the  Forest  Gate  schools, 
by  which,  early  in  the  morning  of  New 
Year’s  Day,  twenty  -  six  poor  lads  were 
suffocated  by  the  smoke  from  a  fire, — which 
broke  out,  it  is  now  supposed,  through  the 
ignition  of  some  soot  in  a  disused  fireplace 
behind  a  wooden  chimney-board, — is  fraught 
with  two  or  three  important  lessons.  We 
have  refrained  from  commenting  upon  the 
case  while  the  inquest  has  been  pending,  but 
now  that  the  jury  have  given  their  verdict, 
which  does  not  impute  culpable  negligence  to 
any  one,  we  may  say  that  we  quite  agree 
with  the  very  obvious  recommendation  of 
the  jury  that  where  fireplaces  have  to  be 
blocked  up  (especially  those  beneath  flues 
into  which  iron  stove  -  pipes  from  de¬ 
tached  stoves  are  led)  iron  plates  should  be 
used  instead  of  wooden  screens.  We  also 
agree  with  the  jury  in  thinking  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  night  watchman,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  responsible  officer  in 
charge  of  each  dormitory  every  night.  Boys 
ought  not  to  be  locked  in  alone.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  in  all  probability  none  of  these 
poor  boys  would  have  lost  their  lives  had 
proper  precautions  been  taken.  In  going  over 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home  for  Boys  at  Stepney 
nearly  two  years  ago  (see  Builder  for  March  17, 
1888)  we  were  much  impressed  by  the  ad¬ 
mirable  precautions  there  taken  to  prevent 
catastrophes  of  this  kind.  In  that  institu¬ 
tion  a  watchman  (checked  by  a  “  Lincoln  ” 
tell-tale)  visits  each  dormitory  every  hour. 
In  a  corner  of  each  dormitory  is  a  bed-room 
(with  a  window  looking  into  the  dormitory) 
for  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  dormitory. 
In  each  of  these  officers’  bedrooms  is  *a 
button,  by  pressing  which  any  officer  on  any 
floor  can  immediately  open  the  safety-doors 
of  all  the  dormitories.  These  safety-doors 
open  on  to  an  external  iron  staircase, 
specially  provided  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
The  opening  of  these  doors  is  effected 
by  electrical  apparatus,  and  the  press¬ 
ing  of  the  button  in  any  of  the  officers’ 
rooms  not  only  throws  open  all  the  fire- 
escape  doors,  but  sets  ringing  a  powerful 
alarm-bell  in  each  dormitory.  This  bell  con¬ 
tinues  to  ring  until  the  door  is  set  wide  open. 
The  action  of  these  doors  is  tested  daily,  and, 
as  a  further  precaution,  each  dormitory  officer 
is  supplied  with  a  key  which  may  be  used  to 
open  either  of  the  doors  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  electric  current.  The  electric  locks, 
&c.,  are  by  Mr.  Julius  Sax. 

IT  had  been  expected  that  operations  would 
be  now  commenced  on  the  Argyllshire 
Railway,  a  work  sanctioned  in  the  Session  of 
1887,  and  intended  to  be  carried  out  at  once, 
but  afterwards,  for  various  reasons,  delayed 
from  time  to  time;  but  further  unexpected 
causes  of  delay  seems  to  have  supervened. 
This  scheme,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  the  Builder  of  December  31,  1887, 
is  to  connect  Glasgow  and  converging 
lines  with  Loch  Crinan,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  way  of  Helensburgh,  Holy 
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Loch,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Glen  Air,  a  distance  in 
all  of  about  forty-six  miles,  eleven  of  which 
are  over  water.  The  most  interesting  feature, 
perhaps,  is  the  crossing  of  Loch  Fyne, 
between  Newton  Bay  and  Furnace,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  head  of  this  long- 
arm  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  barely  one 
mile  in  width.  Here  the  trains,  passenger 
trains  as  well  as  goods  trains,  will  be  ferried 
over  bodily,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  the 
locomotive,  which,  by  an  ingenious  adjust¬ 
ment  of  shore  levels,  will  be  enabled  to  draw 
its  load  on  board  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  in 
like  manner  steam  on  to  the  land-rails  at  the 
other  side..  It  is  expected,  also,  that  from 
each  crossing  locomotive  will  be  drawn  the 
steam  necessary  for  working  the  engines  of 
the  boat,  thereby  obviating  the  need  of  a 
separate  force  of  firemen  —  an  important 
matter  where  the  trains,  in  winter  at  least, 
will  amount  to  no  more  than  two  or  three 
daily  each  way.  From  Helensburgh,  on  the 
Clyde,  traffic  will  be  transported  by  water  to 
Sandbank  on  the  Holy  Loch  where  the  new 
line  begins,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This 
service  will  be  performed  by  the  boats  of  the 
present  North  British  Railway  Forth  Ferry 
between  Granton  (Edinburgh)  and  Burntis¬ 
land,  to  be  discontinued  on  the  opening  of 
the  Forth  Bridge  now  impending ;  and  it  is  to 
differ  from  the  mode  of  the  Loch  Fyne  cross¬ 
ing  above  described,  inasmuch  as  passengers 
will  embark  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no  loco¬ 
motives  will  be  carried.  For  the  goods 
traffic  there  are  special  boats  with  rails,  on  to 
which  the  trucks  are  lowered  by  an  inclined 
plane,  consisting  of  a  hinged  gangway  which 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  The  new  line 
crosses  from  the  Holy  Loch  (an  inlet  of  the 
Clyde  estuary  opposite  Greenock)  to  the 
shores  of  Loch  Fvne  by  way  of  Glen 
Eck,  over  the  moderate  "  summit  level  of 
120  ft.  only,  and  with  a  gradient  which 
at  no  point  exceeds  1  in  50.  From  Loch 
Fyne  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  Crinan 
there  is  stiffer  work,  a  summit  level  of  400  ft. 
having  to  be  surmounted,  but,  the  line  being  a 
single  one  and  designed  for  light  loads  only, 
this  will  be  overcome  without  difficulty. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  its  western  terminus 
the  new  line  throws  off  a  short  branch  to 
Ardrishaig,  on  the  inner  shore  of  the  Cantyre 
isthmus  and  an  important  tourist  station, 
being  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Crinan 
Canal  through  which  the  chief  stream  of  the 
summer  Hebridean  traffic  is  attracted.  From 
the  Loch  Fyne  Ferry  there  will  he  a  boat 
connexion  with  Inverary,  which  is  the  capital 
town  of  this  region,  though  really  of  quite 
small  dimensions.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  ingeniously-devised  line  is  180,000/.  only, 
with  powers  to  borrow  00,000/.  more.  It  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company.  Last  week  an  inspection  of  the 
route  was  made  by  a  company,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Aird  (of  Messrs.  Lucas  <fc  Aird,  con¬ 
tractors),  London ;  Mr.  Forman,  Glasgow,  the 
engineer  of  the  line;  Mr.  Walker,  the  general 
manager  of  the  North  British  Railway  Co., 
and  some  others. 


THE  failure  of  the  Chelsea  Trustee  Savings’ 
Bank  raises  the  question  whether  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  passed  putting  an  end  altogether  to  this 
class  of  savings’  bank.  Not  very  long  ago 
the  Cardiff  bank  failed,  and  now  comes 
the  collapse  of  the  Chelsea  bank.  By  the 
institution  of  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks,  the 
country  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  to  give 
facilities  for  thrift.  Now  that  a  national 
system  of  savings’  banks  exists,  the  necessity 
for  trustee  savings’  banks  has  ceased.  It 
would  be  far  better,  therefore,  if  these 
amateur  institutions  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  depositors  having  their 
accounts  transferred  to  a  Post  Office  bank, 
and  being  allowed  on  old  deposits  the  same 
interest  as  they  now  receive.  It  is  a  distinct 
blow  to  habits  of  thrift  when  institutions 
such  as  the  Chelsea  Bank  collapse ;  and  as  this 
class  of  bank  is  gradually  dying  out,  it  would 
be  better  at  once  to  administer  a  death-blow 
to  the  old  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
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be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Post  Office  fails 
to  bring  the  national  system  sufficiently  home 
to  the  poorer  classes.  Leaflets  pointing  out 
the  way  in  which  money  can  be  invested  at 
post-offices  should  be  distributed  at  all  houses 
once  a  quarter  by  the  postmen  who  deliver 
letters.  These  would  reach  thousands ;  at 
present  men  must  go  to  the  office  for  informa¬ 
tion,  which  many  artisans  and  labourers  will 
not  do. 


A  CASE  is  reported  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Law  Reports,  which  at  first 
sight  is  likely  to  puzzle  some  readers,  We 
refer  to  the  decision  “In  re  an  arbitration 
between  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
Railway  Company  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Gowers  Walk  Schools.”  The  facts  were  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  Gower  Schools  erected  a 
new  building  on  the  site  of  an  old  one,  the 
windows  of  which  enjoyed  a  presumptive 
right  to  the  light.  Some  only  of  the  new 
windows  coincided  with  the  old  ones,  and 
therefore  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  obstruc¬ 
tion  no  complaint  could  have  been  made 
except  in  regard  to  the  coinciding  windows, 
as  they  may  be  termed.  The  above  Railway 
Company  erected  a  warehouse  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  to  which  the  schools  were, 
which  obstructed  the  light  both  to  the 
coinciding  and  the  non-coinciding  windows 
in  the  new  building.  The  question  then 
arose  whether  compensation  could  be  claimed 
in  respect  of  both  classes  of  windows.  The 
Court  held  that  it  could  be,  because  under  the 
statute  all  damages  of  whatever  kind  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  Company  under  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  which  the  matter  is  governed. 
To  say  whether  the  decision  be  right  or 
wrong  would  raise  a  long  and  complicated 
argument ;  it  is  sufficient  now  to  state  the 
actual  result  of  the  decision. 


NOT  one  of  the  forty-nine  designs  sent  in 
for  the  “  New  Houses  of  Parliament 
Competition  ”  for  Rome  has  been  considered 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Five  premiums  of 
5,000  fr.  each  have,  however,  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  winners  being  the  architects 
Moretti,  Broggi  &  Sommaruga,  Quaglia  & 
Benvenuto,  Basile,  and  Ristori. 


COLOGNE  is  to  have  a  memorial  statue  of 
the  late  Emperor  William, — the  figure 
on  horseback,  but  whether  in  connexion  with 
a  fountain,  as  suggested,  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
The  cost  is  not  to  exceed  15,000?.,  and  the 
design  will  be  selected  in  competition  amongst 
German  artists  only.  The  names  of  the  jury 
are  published,  and  consist  of  five  gentlemen, 
namely,  two  architects,  two  sculptors,  and  one 
painter.  There  will  be  five  prizes, — one  of 
300?.,  one  of  200?.,  and  three  of  100?. 


IT  seems  that  there  is  a  section  of  traders  in 
the  West  of  Scotland  opposed  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  proposed  Forth  and  Clyde  Ship 
Canal.  The  promoters  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  convince  their  opponents  that,  instead  of 
being  a  disadvantage  to  the  Clyde,  the  canal 
would  still  further  develope  shipping  and 
commerce  in  Glasgow.  It  is  considered  that 
the  North  of  Ireland  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  canal,  and  the  scheme  has  been  most 
favourably  entertained  in  that  quarter.  Baltic 
traders  are  also  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
project.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  scheme  with  a  view  to  disarming 
opposition  to  an  application  to  Parliament  for 
the  necessary  powers. 


WE  have  before  mentioned  that  important 
works  are  now  being  executed  in  Rome 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Tiber,  but  that, 
unfortunately,  these  works,  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
city  and  for  its  growth,  have  considerably 
damaged  some  ancient  monuments.  (See 
Builder,  April  6,  1889,  “Ancient  and  New 
Bridges  across  the  Tiber.”)  At  this  moment, 
the  construction  of  the  great  drain  on  the 
right  shore,  and  of  the  embankment  wall,  is 
said  to  necessitate  the  demolition  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Mediteval  fortifications  belonging 


to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  especially  of  those 
near  the  river  (see  plan).  It  is  very  difficult 


to  ascertain  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
castle  was  first  used  as  a  fortress ;  some  say 
this  happened  under  Honorius,  about  a.d. 
423 ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion 
that  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  the 
first  to  fortify  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  since  the  fifth 
century  it  has  been  used  as  a  fortress.  In  the 
course  of  its  later  history  it  was  temporarily 
occupied  by  the  adventurer  Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  who  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  ancient  office  of  Consul  in  his  own 
person,  and  increased  the  fortifications  to 
defend  himself  against  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.  From  this  personage  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  “  Castellum  Crescentii.” 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  it  was 
held  by  the  Orsini.  The  castle  was  reduced 
to  its  present  condition  by  Alexander  VI.  in 
1499,  as  we  learn  by  the  great  inscription 
which  can  still  be  seen  on  the  castle  keep. 
Pope  Borgia  faced  with  masonry  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  Hadrian’s  edifice,  which  Lad 
become  a  simple  mass  of  stones  after  its 
coating  of  marble  blocks  had  been  removed. 
He  put  a  finish  to  the  repairs  by  a  row  of 
battlements,  which  can  still  be  distinguished 
perfectly  well  among  the  subsequent  repairs 
executed  on  the  summit  of  the  castle  by  order 
of  Paul  III.  and  Clement  VIII.  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  completed  also  the  covered  gallery 
which  leads  from  the  castle  to  the  Vatican, 
begun  by  John  XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Leonine  walls.  But  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  works  executed  by  Pope  Borgia 
are  doubtless  the  fortifications  round  the 
Mausoleum,  consisting  of  four  strong  poly¬ 
gonal  bastions,  built  of  masonry,  with 
travertine  angles,  and  a  scarp;  the  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  very  deep 
and  wide,  in  which  the  Tiber  water 
flowed.  The  bastions  were  united  by 
a  very  thick  stone  wall,  faced  with  masonry, 
and  battlemented.  The  works  were  confided 
to  Tuscan  artists,  under  the  direction  of  San- 
gallo,  who  had  already  built  the  forts  of 
Civita  Castellana  and  of  Subiaco,  and  some 
towers  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  by  order 
of  Pope  Borgia.  It  is  the  front  part  of  San- 
gallo’s  fortifications  that  the  office  of  “  Genio 
Civile  ’’  now  proposes  to  demolish  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  this  scheme 
the  two  foremost  bastions,  A.  B.,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  that  unites  them,  would  be 
destroyed.  A  general  cry  of  indignation  has 
risen  against  this  projest,  which  would  injure 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  monuments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  But,  fortunately,  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  spoken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  good 
sense  will  triumph,  and  that  the  Office  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  will  reso¬ 
lutely  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme.  I 


Captain  Signor  Borgatti  will  shortly  publish 
an  important  book,  the  outcome  of  patient 
and  diligent  researches  for  some  years  past, 
concerning  the  castle. 

THE  last  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Archaology  (vol.  v.,  No.  3)  is  in  the 
main  devoted  to  a  full  report  of  the  American 
excavations  at  Sikyon,  the  chief  interest  of 
which  has  certainly  centred  in  the  theatre,  and 
especially  in  the  arches  by  which  the  koXXov 
was  entered  on  either  side.  A  detailed  plan 
is  given,  and  two  views, — one  of  the  stage 
foundations,  the  other  of  the  seats  and 
conduits  surrounding  the  orchestra.  The  re¬ 
port  is  written  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Earle,  a  member 
of  the  American  School,  and  he  also  publishes 
the  one  statue  of  any  considerable  interest 
found  at  Sikyon ;  he  devotes  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  work  an  amount  of  learning  and 
careful  ingenuity  which  we  must  say  seems 
to  us  excessive,  and  finally  concludes  that 
w;e  have  in  it  a  statue  of  the  youthful 
Dionysos,  of  good  workmanship,  a  product 
of  Sikyonian  art,  and  that  the  work  may  be 
assigned  to  the  third  century  b.c.  So  far, 
few  will  dispute  his  conclusions,  but  Mr. 
Earle  goes  on  to  say  that  presumably  it  is  by 
one  of  the  more  distant  followers  of  Lysippus, 
— for  this  not  ,'a  scrap  of  positive  evidence 
is  advanced ;  further,  we  are  told  that 
“  Thoinias,  son  of  Teisikrates,  was  active  at 
Sikyon  and  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  world  in 
the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.,”  and  last,  that  “  we  have  in  our 
work  a  certain  pan-Hellenic  spirit,  such  as  we 
may  apprehend  could  have  been  exhibited 
by  Thoinias.”  The  reader  is  left  with  a  sort 
of  shadowy  implication  that  the  statue  may, 
or  might,  or  could  have  been  by  Thoinias.  The 
desire  to  bring  literary  and  monumental  evi¬ 
dence  into  relation  is  just  now  engendering  a 
perfect  plague  of  hypothetical  attributions, 
and  it  is  a  tendency  against  which,  in  the 
name  of  English  common  sense,  we  feel 
bound  to  protest. 

IN  connexion  with  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Society,  Miss  Harrison  intends  to 
give  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  “  Athens,  its 
Mythology  and  .Art,”  on  Friday  afternoons, 
at  6.15  p.m.,  commencing  January  24.  The 
first  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  Chelsea 
Town  Hall:  the  remainder  of  the  course  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  According 
to  the  prospectus  issued,  the  aim  of  the 
lectures  will  be  to  give  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  City  of  Athens ;  its  rise  from  the  small 
beginnings  of  a  primreval  rock  city;  its 
growth  and  development.  The  course  will 
embrace  not  only  the  famous  monuments, 
already  widely  familiar,  such  as  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  but  also  recent 
discoveries  about  the  agora  of  Athens,  its 
great  hospital  known  as  the  Asklepieion,  and 
the  early  temple  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis 
lately  laid  bare,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
series  of  archaic  figures  found  near  the 
Erechtheion,  which  have  gone  far  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  existing  theories  as  to  early  Greek  art. 

UNDER  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  workmen  are  engaged 
in  removing  a  portion  of  the  Castle  Rock  of 
Edinburgh.  Such  an  operation  would  justly 
be  stigmatised  as  an  act  of  vandalism  were  it 
not  a  necessity.  It  appears  that  certain 
portions  of  the  rock  to  the  south-east,  below 
the  junction  of  the  old  hospital  and  the 
surgeons’  quarters,  have  become  loose,  and  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  falling  upon  the  road¬ 
way  beneath,  with  the  probable  result  of 
damage  both  to  life  and  property.  Besides 
a  quantity  of  debris,  there  has  been  removed 
two  masses  of  rock  containing  about  30  cubic 
feet  and  50  cubic  feet  respectively,  and  of 
the  weight  of  about  3  and  4£  tons  each. 
There  is  another  huge  boulder,  estimated  to 
weigh  between  50  and  70  tons,  which  looked 
at  from  certain  points  of  view  seems  to  be  in 
a  very  dangerous  position  as  regards  stability, 
but  when  looked  at  from  above  it  seems  to  be  j 
securely  placed.  The  chief  risk  involved  in 
leaving  it  where  it  is  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  space  behind  it  and  the  solid  rock 
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-where  water  may  lodge,  which,  if  frozen, 
would  by  expansion  loosen  the  boulder  and 
•cause  its  dislodgment.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  remove  this  mass  of  rock,  but,  as  yet, 
unsuccessfully.  It  is  stated  that  from  its 
'position  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dispose 
;  of  it  in  detail,  and  to  remove  it  in  mass,  in 
regard  to  which  there  would  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  would  be  most  dangerous.  The  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  in  a  very  simple  manner 
by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  bars  of  a 
window  in  the  basement  of  the  surgeons’ 
quarters,  which  reaches  to  the  base  of  the 
rook  ;  by  this  means  the  workmen,  by  dint  of 
'hard  scrambling,  attain  the  point  to  be 
operated  upon. 

IMMEDIATELY  to  the  eastward  of  the 
scene  of  operations  above  referred  to 
similar  work  had  to  be  done,  several 
•years  ago,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
esplanade.  This  bank  exhibits  what  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  considered  one  of  the 
:  most  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  in 
.geology.  The  Castle  Rock  consists  of  trap 
rock  almost  perpendicular  on  the  three  sides 
i  to  the  north,  west,  and  south  ;  but  there  is  a 
.gradual  slope  from  the  east  side  forming  the 
|  esplanade.  This  slope  is  formed  principally 
of  earth,  through  which  there  run  layers  of 
sandstone ;  and  it  was  these  layers  of  sand- 
:  stone  which  gave  way,  where  exposed,  and 
had  to  be  operated  upon.  The  theory  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  was  that,  during  the 
geological  period,  the  rock  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  stream  flowing  from  west  to  east, 
land  that  the  esplanade  was  formed  by  the 
■deposits  made  by  that  stream. 


BY  order  of  the  late  Miss  Edwards’s 
trustees,  as  appointed  by  her  will, 
■the  freehold  of  Langham  House, — No.  11, 
Portland  -  place,  western  side,  —  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  Mart 
on  the  17th  proximo.  This  mansion  and 
Its  opposite  neighbour  recall,  by  their 
names,  the  original  Foley  House  and  the 
•once  adjoining  residence  of  Sir  James  Lang- 
lham,  Bart.  Foley  House  is  distinguished  by 
name  in  R.  Wilkinson’s  Map  of  London,  1799, 
[•and  is  shown  with  grounds  extending  from 
i  Mortimer-street  to  Duchess-street.  It  is  also 
cited  in  John  Lockie’s  “Topography  of 
!  London’’  (1810),  as  being  on  the  eastern  side 
•of  Chandos-street.  Here  it  remained  for  a 
few  years  more  ;  its  low  elevation  and  high 
!wall  stretching  across  the  southern  end  of 
:  Portland-place,  where  a  few  of  the  garden 
!  trees  are  yet  preserved.  It  is  said  that 
'  Lord  Foley,  himself  not  a  rich  man, 
gave  the  means  wherewith  to  live  to 
;  Lord  Mansfield  before  he  had  begun  to 
learn  much  at  the  Bar,  and  here,  until  re- 
i  cently,  stood  the  town  mansion  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice’s  successors  in  the  peerage. 
Southwards  lay  the  former  Langham  House,  of 
which  John  Nash  was  architect — according  to 
*a  note  written  by  Frederick,  father  of  the  late 
John  Gregory,  Crace,  on  one  of  the  two  water- 
i. colour  views  thereof  in  the  British  Museum. 
I'The  eastern  front  had  along  its  entire  length 
an  octastyle  portico,  of  the  Ionic  order. 

|  Foley-house  was  purchased  for  70,000/.  for 
the  laying-out  of  Regent-street,  over  the  sites 
.in  this  quarter  of  the  then  Ogle  andBolsover- 
! -streets.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sites  of  the 
I  'three  houses  we  mention  is  occupied  by  the 
j  Langham  Hotel,  erected  about  twenty-five 
|  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Giles  & 
I  Murray,  architects. 


TXTE  read  that  the  Right  Hon.  W.  IT.  Smith, 
»  »  M.P.,  has  subscribed  2,500/.  towards  the 

'restoration  fund  for  the  two  churches  of  the 
united  living  of  St.  Germoe  and  St.  Breage, 
•near  to  Helston,  in  Cornwall.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  former  is  a  supposed  burial-vault 
•over  which  stands  a  stone  seat,  carved  in 
stone,  popularly  known  as  the  throne  of  King 
KJermocus,  or  Saint  Germoe’s  chair.  It 
•measures  about  6  ft.  by  3ft.;  the  central 
•division  of  the  triple  seat  bears  the  carving  of 
>a  head  with  an  ancient  crown  ;  on  the  other 
side  are  three  rounded  columns  carrying  two 
^pointed  arches.  In  St.  Breage  Church  are 


monuments  of  the  Godolphin  family,  in¬ 
cluding  one  to  the  wife  of  the  first 
Earl  (1678)  Godolphin,  olim  Godolean,  is 
the  name  of  a  hamlet  in  Breage.  William  of 
Worcester  mentions  “Godollen  Castle”  in 
his  Itinerary  of  Cornwall,  temp.  Edward 
IV. ;  the  “  Carne  Godolean  ”  is  cited  by 
Leland.  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  who  rebuilt 
the  castle  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  effected 
productive  improvements  in  the  working  and 
smelting  of  the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  this 
district.  His  descendant,  Sir  Sidney,  was 
elevated  Baron  Godolphin  of  Rialton,  and 
advanced  Earl  Godolphin.  He  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  1744  these  estates  passed 
to  the  house  of  Osborne  by  the  marriage  of 
Mary,  sole  heir  of  Francis,  Lord  Godolphin, 
with  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Leeds. 


MR.  BRUDENELL  CARTER’S  lecture  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday,  on 
“  Practical  Vision-Testing,”  ought  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
scientific  men.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Carter,  that  a  red-blind  eye  nevertheless  sees 
a  red  light,  not  as  red  but  as  a  fainter  light 
than  a  white  one  of  equal  intensity, — a 
different  light  in  one  sense  but  not  in  the 
intended  sense, — shows  how  unsatisfactory  a 
railway-test  must  be  in  which  a  man  is 
merely  asked  to  say  which  of  three  lights 
is  red,  green,  or  white,  he  knowing  before¬ 
hand  what  colours  are  among  the  three.  As 
Mr.  Carter  says,  the  object  of  a  test 
should  be  not  merely  to  show  that  a 
man  does  not  make  a  mistake  in  one 
instance,  but  that  he  will  not  make  mis¬ 
takes  in  a  number  of  instances.  Holmgren’s 
test,  which  Mr.  Carter  recommends,  requires 
a  man  to  select  from  a  number  of  variously- 
coloured  skeins  all  that  tally  in  colour  with  a 
given  sample,  without  troubling  him  with 
names.  This,  it  is  obvious,  if  properly  carried 
out,  must  be  a  severe  test  of  colour-percep¬ 
tion  ;*  quite  different  from  showing  a  man 
two  or  three  coloured  lamps  to  pick  out  the 
“  stop  ”  signal  from.  An  engine-driver  at  the 
meeting,  who  questioned  whether  any  rail¬ 
way  accidents  had  really  been  traced  to  want 
of  perception  of  colour  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  may  have  been  right,  as  drivers  are 
always  taken  over  the  road  many  times  before 
working  it  themselves  ;  but  the  possibility  of 
such  an  accident  ought  to  be  ensured  against 
by  a  real  and  not  a  possibly  fallacious  test. 


AS  might  be  expected,  the  artistic  interest  of 
the  exhibition  of  “  Works  of  Art  connected 
with  Sport  ”  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  not 
of  the  highest.  There  are  some  good  pictures, 
and  others  which  are  historically  interesting  ; 
among  the  latter  may  be  named  the  two 
cricket  pictures,  that  by  Richard  Wilson 
“Cricket  at  Hampton  Wick”  (75),  painted 
for  David  Garrick,  and  the  well  known  one 
by  Ilayman  belonging  to  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club,  and  representing  “  Cricket  in 
Marylebone  Fields”  (111)-  In  this  are  shown 
the  curved  bat  of  the  period,  and  the  Twicket 
consisting  of  two  stumps  only;  and  both  show 
the  old  cricketing  costume  with  the  tall  hat, 
to  our  modern  ideas  so  peculiarly  unsuitable 
to  any  athletic  game.  There  are  naturally  a 
good  many  Landseers,  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  which  are  the  well-known  large  picture 
of  “  The  Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles  ”  (68) ; 
the  small  sketches  and  studies  of  stags  and 
dogs  in  the  East  Gallery  ;  “  The  Pensioners  ” 
(135),  a  couple  of  old  hunters  in  a  paddock 
excited  at  the  sight  of  the  hunt ;  and  the 
life-size  picture  called  “  The  Chase  ”  (189),  a 
stag  pursued  by  a  hound,  a  picture  which  was 
painted,  it  appears,  to  serve  as  a  target,  but 
which  the  owner  framed,  and  Landseer  com¬ 
pleted  the  picture  by  adding  the  dog  and 
placing  his  nose  so  as  to  cover  the  mark  that 
had  been  made  as  a  bull’s-eye  to  show  the 
right  spot  for  hitting  a  deer.  The  agonised 
expression  of  the  hunted  animal’s  eye  is  pain¬ 
fully  true.  Landseer’s  portrait  of  himself  with 

*  Holmgren's  test  is  fully  described,  and  illustrated 
by  examples,  in  Mr.  Charles  Roberts’s  little  work  on 
“The  Detection  of  Colour  Blindness  aud  Imperfect  Eye¬ 
sight  ”  (J.  &  A.  Churchill ;  1884). 


two  dogs  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  his  draw¬ 
ing,  “The  Connoisseurs”  (115)  is  a  welcome  old 
friend;  but  the  well-known  painting  of  “The 
Sanctuary  ”(67)  looks  sadly  hard  and  common¬ 
place  now.  Ansdell’s  “  Grouse  Driving  ”  (185), 
painted  fifty  years  ago,  though  old-fashioned 
in  style,  is  a  real  picture,  beautifully  com¬ 
posed,  and  far  less  hard  and  finer  in  colour 
than  the  works  of  the  artist’s  later  years. 
One  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  gallery 
is  “The  Lost  Royal”  (172)  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  who  first  made  his  mark  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  with  a  sporting  subject ; 
this  shows  a  hunted  and  exhausted  stag 
crouched  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea. 
Randolph  Caldecott’s  “  The  last  Flight  ” 
(178)  and  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Otter-hounds” 
(166)  are  among  the  fine  paintings  in 
the  collection,  and  Ward’s  “Cub-hunt¬ 
ing”  (58),  a  huntsman  taking  a  leap  (very 
different  from  the  average  hunting  picture, 
and  reminding  one  rather  of  Morland),  and 
some  of  Stubbs’s  horses.  Of  the  arms  the 
only  specimens  that  are  of  artistic  interest 
are  some  of  the  old  powder-flasks  in  the  cases 
in  the  East  Gallery.  There  are  a  number  of 
specimens  of  plate  which  have  been  made  as 
turf  prizes,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  modern  ones  exhibit  not  the 
slightest  artistic  interest  or  value  of  any 
kind,  and  only  serve  to  illustrate  painfully 
to  how  low  a  pitch  English  taste,  invention, 
and  execution  have  sunk  in  such  matters. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS  : 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS. 

TnE  fifth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A. 
(President),  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
recent  special  and  business  meetings  having 
been  read  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  hon.  sec.  (in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  William  H.  White,  the  Secretary, 
who  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  influenza), 

The  President  said:  Before  we  proceed  to 
business,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  express 
the  sorrow  I  feel  as  a  member  of  the  jury  in  the 
competition  for  the  refronting  of  Milan  Cathe¬ 
dral,  that  an  architect  of  very  great  promise, — 
Signor  Brentano, — whose  design  was  selected 
above  all  others  as  best  fitted  for  adoption,  has 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  I  believe 
that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
realising  his  project  before  his  death,  and  his 
loss  is  certainly  a  very  great  one,  not  only  to 
Italy,  but  I  may  say  to  Europe. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address  to  students : — 

Gentlemen, — Last  year,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  you  before  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes,  I  spoke  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  competitions,  and  ventured  to  give 
a  few  hints  to  those  who  might  be  intending  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  these  contests.  Having 
lately  had  fresh  experience  of  the  vital  interest 
this  question  must  possess  to  most  young 
architects,  I  propose  this  evening  again  to  revert 
to  the  subject,  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  recent 
competition. 

I  should  be  glad  to  think  the  day  not  far 
distant  when  competitions  would  be  rarely,  if 
ever,  resorted  to,  except  for  works  of  the  greatest 
national  importance.  I  lament  their  frequency 
chiefly  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  un¬ 
productive  labour  they  involve,  and  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  at  present  any  tendency  towards 
their  diminution.  This  being  so,  it  seems  most 
important  that  those  who  are  concerned  as 
assessors  in  drawing  up  instructions  should  see 
that  they  are  prepared  not  only  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  the  promoter’s  point  of  view, 
but  also  to  subserve  as  much  as  possible  the 
interests  of  the  profession,—  first,  by  saving  the 
architects  competing  from  all  unnecessary  work; 
and  secondly,  by  not  hampering  competitors 
with  vexatious  restrictions,  thus  leaving 
them  free  to  solve  in  their  own  way  the  pro¬ 
blem  put  before  them,  without  the  feeling 
that  if  all  the  accommodation  asked  for 
is  not  exactly  of  a  certain  size,  and  every  room 
of  certain  dimensions,  they  will  be  adjudged 
out  of  the  competition.  I  would  have  every 
competitor  put  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  architect  acting  for  a  private  client, 
who,  though  he  may  have  suggested  his  require¬ 
ments,  would  probably  listen  to  his  professional 
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adviser  if  he  gave  good  reasons  for  not  literally 
adhering  to  them  in  all  cases.  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  when  acting  as  assessor,  to  use  my 
influence  to  keep  the  instructions  thus  elastic  ; 
but  I  have  frequently  had  to  regret  that  they 
had  not  been  more  so,  when,  after  the  designs 
themselves  had  come  under  review,  some  of 
general  excellence  had  to  be  set  aside  for  breach 
of  conditions  in  some  point  of  minor  import¬ 
ance,  on  which  the  instructions,  unfortunately, 
had  been  allowed  to  speak  too  decidedly. 

Having  lately,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  been 
engaged  upon  such  a  labour  (a  very  arduous 
one,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  profession 
had  responded  to  the  invitation)  in  the  first  or 
sketch  competition  for  the  Sheffield  Municipal 
Buildings,  and  being  very  much  interested  in 
the  work,  and  full  of  the  subject,  I  have  thought 
that  I  could  not  do  better  to-night  than  bring 
before  you  some  special  facts  in  connexion  with 
that  competition  and  some  special  considera¬ 
tions  which  may  prove  of  use  to  Borne  of  my 
hearers. 

The  instructions  in  this  particular  case  were 
issued  in  August  last,  and  invited  certain  draw¬ 
ings  to  in.  scale, — viz.,  a  plan  of  each  floor 
of  the  proposed  building,  two  cross-sections, 
and  one  elevation.  They  were  all  to  be  on 
stretchers  of  the  smallest  possible  size,  — 
2  ft.  by  1  ft.  6  in., — so  as  to  be  kept  near  the 
eye-line  when  hung  cn  wall  or  screen,  and  easily 
handled  for  reference.  No  mottoes  or  distin¬ 
guishing  borders  or  devices  were  allowed.  When 
a  case  containing  a  design  was  opened,  it  was 
numbered  by  a  progressive  number,  and  every 
drawing  and  document  within  the  case  was 
marked  for  identification  with  the  same  number. 
Alternative  schemes  were’ruled  out  of  court  alto¬ 
gether  ;  for  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  those 
architects  whose  exuberant  imagination  would 
induce  them  to  send  in  alternative  schemes,  or 
to  cover  their  plans  with  flaps,  showing  how 
they  could  vary  their  arrangements,  lose  much 
by  so  doing.  They  may  show  themselves  men 
of  varied  resources,  but  hardly  architects  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  they 
propose  for  adoption ;  and  I  submit  that  the 
time  spent  in  preparing  two  schemes  would  be 
much  more  profitably  spent  in  perfecting  one. 

I  must,  however,  ask  permission  to  leave 
Sheffield  for  the  moment,  to  tell  you  of  one 
exception  to  this  rule  which  I  encountered 
many  years  ago.  It  was  in  a  competition  for 
the  Bristol  Assize  Courts.  I  was  asked  by  the 
Corporation  to  assist  them  in  awarding  the 
three  prizes  they  had  to  dispense  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  best  designs  among  those 
sent  in  which  agreed  with  their  instructions.  I 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  discovering  what,  in 
my  opinion,  were  the  best  of  the  series,  nor  of 
placing  them  in  their  order  of  merit;  but,  though 
they  were  in  different  types  of  Gothic, — one 
round-arched,  another  thirteenth-century,  and 
the  third  of  a  later  style, — I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  troubled  in  divining,  [and  that  for 
two  reasons,  that  they  were  all  by  the  same 
hand.  The  first  it  was  difficult  to  be  sure 
about,  as  the  lettering,  mounting,  and  colouring 
of  each  set  were  entirely  different,  as  well  as 
the  styles  and  disposition  of  plan  ;  but  they  had 
all  a  vigorous  character  and  individuality  about 
them  which  appeared  to  flow  from  one  and  the 
same  source  of  inspiration.  Secondly,  they  all 
showed  on  their  block  plan  an  insignificant 
feature  of  an  adjacent  building,  which  I  had 
myself  observed  in  visiting  the  site,  but  which 
was  not  on  the  lithographed  block  plan  given 
to  each  competitor,  and  which  was  omitted 
from  all  other  designs  in  the  room.  When 
meeting  the  Committee,  therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  my  report,  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  inquire  whether  it  would  in  their 
opinion  be  proper  to  give  all  three  prizes 
to  one  competitor,  provided  the  three  designs, 
best,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
assessor,  should  prove  to  be  by  one  and  the 
same  hand.  At  first  they  said  “No”;  but 
one  of  the  Committee,  who  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  affairs  of  the  turf,  remarked  that 
if  he  entered  three  horses  for  a  race,  and  they 
all  three  reached  the  winning-post  before  the 
rest  of  the  field,  there  was  no  reason  against 
his  being  accredited  with  the  first  three  places ; 
and  that  what  was  fair  with  horses  was  equally 
fair  with  architects’  designs.  This  argument 
settled  the  point.  I  gave  my  award,  the  seals 
were  broken,  and  the  late  gifted  E.  W.  Godwin 
carried  off  all  three  premiums.  What  Edward 
Godwin  might  venture  upon  with  success,  it  is 
not  given  to  everybody  to  imitate  with  equal 
success, — and,  as  it  was,  this  brilliant  exploit 
did  not  secure  him  the  execution  of  the  work. 


Another  competition  was  decided  upon,  in 
whioh,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  I  declined 
to  act  again  as  assessor. 

But  to  return  to  Sheffield.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  there  required  was  given  in  the  form  of  a 
schedule,  in  which  the  sizes  of  rooms  were  only 
suggested  sizes.  A  general  compliance  with 
the  dimensions  contained  in  this  schedule  was 
all  that  was  insisted  upon.  The  total  number 
of  superficial  feet  of  suggested  accommodation 
was  also  given  at  the  end  of  the  schedule,  the 
blank  columns  of  which  had  to  be  filled  in  by 
each  competitor  to  show  at  a  glance  what  he 
was  providing  in  each  particular  case,  and  also 
what  was  the  total  aggregate  of  his  accommo¬ 
dation.  The  schedule  so  filled  up  has  been  of 
the  greatest  use  in  the  examination  and  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  designs. 

As  usual,  no  sooner  were  competitors  fairly 
at  work  than  numberless  letters  came  from 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  instructions.  They 
did  not  like  being  compelled  to  limit  the 
amount  of  their  work,  and  would  have  preferred 
sending  in  more  drawings.  Partners  would 
have  liked  each  to  send  in  a  separate  design. 
Others  wanted  to  make  more  elevations,  and 
detailed  drawings,  and  perspective  views.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  see 
that  the  rigour  of  the  rule  against  receiving 
more  than  the  prescribed  drawings  was  really 
made  in  their  interest,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
Corporation  of  Sheffield. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  it 
was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  send 
answers  to  all  the  questions  which  had  up  to 
that  time  been  received.  So  on  the  9th  a  copy 
of  the  printed  replies  to  121  questions  was  sent 
by  the  Town  Clerk  to  everybody  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  instructions  ;  after  this  we  answered  no 
further  questions. 

Early  in  December  the  designs  were  sent  in, 
— 178  in  all.  One  of  the  competitors  trans¬ 
gressed  the  instructions  by  applying  a  motto 
to  his  stretchers.  Three  or  four  other  designs 
were  sent  in  so  unfinished  as  to  be  hardly  in  a 
condition  to  enter  the  lists  ;  while  a  few, — but 
very  few, — had  not  kept  to  the  letter  of  the 
instructions  in  other  points.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  competition  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  success.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  good  thoughtful  designs  were 
submitted,  many  of  them  in  their  elevation 
showing  an  excellent  originality.  Whether  the 
shape  of  the  site,  verging  towards  a  triangle, 
suggested  it  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  plans  bore  too  great  a 
resemblance  to  a  recent  building  erected  for  a 
nearly  similar  use,  the  details  of  which  I  have 
reason  to  be  familiar  with,  and  which  in  some 
cases  has  been  followed  even  to  its  faults.  One 
of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  position  of 
its  Council  Chamber,  overlooking  as  it  does 
Albert-square,  a  position  its  architect  thought 
unavoidable  owing  to  the  public  hall  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  site.  But  in  Sheffield  no 
public  hall  is  required,  and  therefore  that  posi¬ 
tion  is  available  for  the  Council  Chamber  ;  as  is 
also  the  south  front,  where  there  is  a  good 
light,  and  no  thoroughfare  for  carriages. 

Perhaps  owing  to  competitors  not  having 
been  allowed  to  submit  an  elevation  of  the 
south  front,  which  will  in  reality  be  very  con¬ 
spicuous  even  from  a  distance  over  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  disused  churchyard,  many  designs  have  a 
very  jagged  outline  on  plan  on  this  side,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  which 
their  authors  would,  I  think,  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  clothe  with  dignity,  or  even  picturesque¬ 
ness,  were  they  asked  for  its  elevation. 

The  west  front,  an  elevation  of  which  was 
alone  asked  for  in  this  competition,  is  about 
200  ft.  in  length.  Across  the  adjacent  street 
on  the  north  is  a  new  building  (the  Yorkshire 
Penny  Bank  and  Albany  Hotel)  about  56  ft. 
high,  while  on  the  south  is  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  churchyard,  with  the  church  in  its  centre 
haying  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The 
height  of  the  adjacent  buildings  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  duly  considered  by  every 
competitor;  perhaps  some  had  not  visited  the 
site;  and  no  doubt  the  instructions  suggesting 
the  required  accommodation  almost  exclusively 
on  the  ground  or  first-floor  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  unfortunate  fact  that  this,  the 
principal  front  of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  was 
sometimes  drawn  with  a  parapet  not  more  than 
15  ft.  from  the  street  level.  The  want  of  height 
in  the  horizontal  features  of  the  front  has  been, 
however,  generally  made  up  for  either  by  a 
central  tower  on  a  line  with  the  front,  or  by 
one  set  back  behind  the  State  apartments, 


which  apartments  naturally,  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  designs,  occupy  this  front  (in 
the  latter  position  the  effect  of  such  a  tower 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  lost),  or  by  a  tower 
at  one  or  other  extremity  of  the  front.  In 
some  cases  this  lateral  tower  was  placed,  not  on 
the  western  front  at  all,  but  facing  the  side 
street  just  behind  the  principal  apartments,, 
where  it  would  fulfil  the  useful  function  of 
interposing  a  break  between  the  lofty  State¬ 
rooms  and  the  lower  business  offices  which  over¬ 
look  the  side  street.  These  towers,  many  of 
them,  show  great  ingenuity  in  their  design.  One 
had  its  square  trunk  surrounded  by  four  gables, 
not  subtending  the  whole  width  of  each  side, 
but  long  and  slender,  with  a  pierced  arcaded 
parapet  on  either  side  in  the  style  of  Bishop 
Gower  of  St.  David’s,  through  which  passed 
the  high  -  pitched,  slated,  and  hipped  roof, 
filling  in  the  angle  spaces  between  the  gables. 
The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  well- 
designed  flcche,  and  formed  altogether  a  very 
original  and  elegant  campanile.  I  dwelt, 
on  some  of  these  Sheffield  towers  with  tender¬ 
ness,  and,  when  they  had  to  be  put  aside,  with 
sincere  regret.  Many  of  them  were  of  great 
beauty,  and  some  few  were  entirely  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  ever  having  served  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  turn  in  another  state  of  existence, — in 
fact,  they  seemed  [quite  original.  In  some  few 
instances  a  dome  took  the  place  of  a  tower. 
When  placed  behind  intervening  roofs  the  dome 
suffers  more  than  the  tower,  but  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  dome  was  brought  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  These  massive  features  do  not  in  all. 
cases  stand  on  sufficiently  massive  supports. 
We  are  most  of  us  occasionally  tempted,  or 
forced,  to  use  iron  or  steel  more  freely  than  is 
desirable  in  support  of  walls,  but  would  it  not 
be  well  to  make  a  rule  to  dispense  with  any 
feature  of  a  non-essential  character  in  a  monu¬ 
mental  stone  building,  whenever  its  introduc¬ 
tion  demands  the  use  of  iron  girders  and 
stanchions  1 

Another  frequent  feature  at  Sheffield, — like 
the  tower,  entirely  optional  (neither  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  instructions), —  was  the  porte- 
cochere.  Among  the  121  questions  was  one 
asking  whether  such  a  feature  might  be  thrown 
out  beyond  the  prescribed  area  of  the  site. 
Leave  to  introduce  this  feature  being  in  this 
way  obtained,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
competitors  availed  themselves  of  it,  but  I  can¬ 
not  say  generally  to  the  improvement  of  their 
elevations.  I  would  ask  you  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  make  the  porte-coclicre  marry  with 
the  elevation  against  which  it  is  placed, — 
unless,  indeed,  the  same  treatment,  e.g.  arcad- 
ing,  is  carried  through  the  whole  of  the- 
ground-  floor  of  the  front,  and  the  porte- 
coch'cre  also?  I  can  conceive  some  unity  of 
effect  thus  obtainable,  even  if  the  arches  in 
the  building  itself  were  afterwards  partially 
filled  in.  I  say  nothing  about  the  draughti- 
ness  of  the  carriage-porch,  and  of  the  gloom 
it  occasions  in  the  interior  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  unless  the  latter  happens  to  have- 
windows  beyond  or  above  the  roof  of 
the  feature  in  question.  These  disadvantages 
may  be  set  against  the  comfort  of  being  set 
down  by  one’s  carriage  in  the  dry.  It  is  its 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  elevation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  which  I  would  draw  special  attention. 
By  the  great  projection  of  the  porte-cochere  it 
hides  half  the  front  from  view  if  seen  in  quick 
perspective;  by  its  height  and  projection  it 
seriously  dwarfs  the  elevation ;  or,  if  to  avoid 
these  disadvantages  it  is  kept  very  low,  it  looks 
very  mean.  Lastly,  its  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
struction  involve  too  often  a  want  of  harmony 
between  it  and  the  building  it  serves.  The  best 
treatment  I  have  seen  is  when  the  carriage-way 
goes  behind  an  open  arcade  which  supports  an 
advancing  central  gable  ;  and,  where  the  wings 
of  the  facade  also  advance  there  is,  I  think, 
much  to  be  said  for  this  arrangement.  This, 
however,  was  not  in  favour  in  Sheffield,  though- 
in  one  case  the  carriage-way  was  carried  within 
the  walls  of  the  building.  I  noticed,  also,  in 
connexion  with  the  main  entrance,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  in  many  cases  intended  to  provide 
a  pair  of  heavy  outer  doors  only,  without  the 
usual  inner  swing-doors,  two  pairs  of  which, 
one  within  the  other,  one  would  suppose  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  out  the  wind  on  a  western  front. 

At  Sheffield  I  again  observed  what  is  but  too 
general  in  most  competitions,  that  the  anxiety 
to  get  all  the  accommodation  of  the  suggested 
dimensions  into  his  plan  has  often  prevented 
the  competitor  from  observing  that  his  rooms 
have  been  made  of  a  proportion  which  would 
be  intolerable  if  carried  out,— e.g.,  50  x  30  x  12  0. 
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high.  Also,  many  plans  that  looked  at  first 
most  promising  were  found  to  have  their  walls 
over  voids,  the  chimney-stacks  on  the  lower 
story  giving  no  account  of  themselves  on  the 
upper  floors,  and  staircases  shown  on  plan  which 
could  never  have  been  constructed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  great  light  question. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  use  to  which  the 
light  from  small  areas  was  put  was  the  best 
possible, — that  is,  it  was  used  to  give  side  light 
to  corridors,  which,  as  they  were  seldom  more 
than  7  or  8  ft.  wide,  could,  of  course,  be  lighted 
across  their  width  much  more  easily  than  a 
room  30  ft.  from  back  to  front  could  be.  And 
yet  in  other  designs  there  were  such  rooms  only 
about  12‘6  high,  and  with  windows  incon¬ 
veniently  low  for  a  room  of  such  a  depth, — 
•even  if  the  light  came  uninterruptedly  from  the 
horizon, — which  windows  were  expected  to  give 
light  enough  for  important  office-work  in  a 
smoky  town,  where  the  buildings  opposite 
were  lofty.  When  such  windows  look  into 
a  deep  and  narrow  area,  nothing  but  disap¬ 
pointment  must  be  the  result.  I  confess  that 
the  exceptional  favour  some  competitors  expect 
from  the  sun  fills  me  with  amazement.  For  the 
sake  of  light,  air,  general  cheerfulness,  and 
architectural  effect,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
internal  areas  in  a  building  should  be  as  few 
and  as  large  as  possible,  instead  of  many  and 
small.  If  one  large  area  be  adopted  instead  of 
many  small  ones,  which  has,  of  course,  the 
advantage  of  securing  a  much  better  architec¬ 
tural  effect,  it  may  be  difficult  to  light  the  cor¬ 
ridors  only  from  this  source ;  but  if  thus 
deprived  of  a  continuous  side  light  by  the 
interposition  of  rooms  looking  into  the  area  the 
skilful  designer  will  see  that  they  are  never 
i  dark,  especially  at  their  extremities,  where  they 
iturn,  or  where  there  is  a  change  of  level, — if, 
[indeed,  such  be  necessary  in  any  case, 
f  With  regard  to  staircases,  it  ought  not  to  be 
mecessary  to  say  that  a  principal  flight  of  stairs 
i  in  such  a  building  could  hardly  with  propriety 
rkave  steps  less  than  6  or  8  ft.  wide,  with  treads 
>and  risers  12  in.  by  G  in.,  or,  better,  12£  in.  or 
13  in.  by  5£  in. ;  and  that  until  you  are  able  to 
[secure  so  much  ease  of  going  and  space  in  a 
(single  staircase  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of 
i  double  flights  in  the  same  staircase,  still  less  of 
\  twin  stairs  in  all  respects  repeating  each  other. 

1  One  dignified  stairway,  well  considered,  thought- 
■  fully  designed,  with  something  unusual  in  it, 

2  if  attainable  without  sacrifice  of  convenience  in 
,  any  way,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  a  couple 
:i  of  commonplace,  steep,  and  cramped  ascents.  In 

3  one  design  I  observed  that  additional  charm  had 
9  been  secured  to  such  a  single  principal  stair- 
;<  way  as  I  have  described  for  approbation,  by 
i  allowing  a  business  staircase  to  be  separated 
(  from  it  merely  by  a  stone  screen  or  open  arcade, 

so  that  one  stair  could  be  seen  from  the  other, 
j  greatly  adding  to  the  effect  of  both.  These 
1]  business  stairs  also  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
i  be  as  accessible  as  possible  from  the  offices  in 
>  their  neighbourhood,  thus  avoiding  all  needless 
|  traversing  of  corridors  to  reach  them  ;  and  yet 
<  none  should  be  inserted  not  absolutely  needed, 
i  In  no  case  should  a  staircase  run  up  in  the  ordi- 
i  nary  width  of  a  corridor,  so  reducing  its  width 
i  -and  the  view  down  it,  as  is  common  in  gaols, 

S -and  there  permissible  for  a  strictly  utilitarian 
i!  reason. 

In  municipal  buildings  in  places  where,  as  in 
j  Sheffield,  there  is  no  special  residence  for  the 
!i  chief  magistrate,  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
a  suite  of  reception  rooms.  These  rooms  and 
i,  the  approaches  thereto  Bbould  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  cut  off  from  the  business  portion  of  the 
,i  building  when  required  without  in  any  way 
I  interfering  with  access  to  the  latter ;  further, 

i  such  rooms  as  the  Council-Chamber  and  the 
■;  Committee-rooms,  while  having,  as  is  frequently 
.  found  desirable,  approaches  from  the  corridors 

of  the  reception  suite,  should  invariably  be  ac- 
:i  cessible  also  from  the  departmental  corridors 
3  for  ordinary  business  purposes.  The  corridors 
of  approach  to  these  reception-rooms  should 
1  be  at  no  point  cramped,  especially  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase,  or,  on  crowded  assem- 
1  blies,  an  inconvenient  block  will  necessarily 
;i  ensue. 

Sanitary  considerations  make  it  imperative 

ii  that  closets  should  each  be  lighted  with  a 
;i  separate  window,  and  that  the  ante-room  of 
i:  approach  should  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
::  otherwise  than  through  the  closets  themselves. 
:l  This  is  not  always  remembered  by  architects 
i:  competing,  who  seem  to  forget  that  buildings 
[  which  met  with  approbation  some  years  ago 
i  may  have  sanitary  arrangements  then  regarded 

as  satisfactory  which  may  now  be  condemned. 


One  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  closet  is 
worth  half-a-dozen  of  the  sort  one  so  frequently 
sees  on  competition  plans.  It  is  also  most 
desirable  that  such  sanitary  appliances  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  together  both  on 
plan  and  vertically. 

I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  points  I 
thought  most  open  to  criticism  in  the  Sheffield 
sketches,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  design 
of  the  elevations  especially  is  of  a  higher 
average  than  that  which  has  distinguished  some 
late  competitions,  as  those  of  you  will  see  who 
care  to  visit  Sheffield,  where  all  the  designs  are 
now,  I  believe,  on  exhibition,*  except  the  six 
selected  for  the  second  and  final  competition, 
and  those  whose  authors  wished  to  withdraw 
them  before  the  exhibition.  Wherever  the 
authors  are  so  willing,  their  name  is  now 
attached  to  their  designs,  and  I  trust  that  the 
publicity  thus  given  to  merit  may  be  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  absence  of  other  remunera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  the  six,  their  sketches  are  to  be 
hung  side  by  side  with  their  elaborated  designs 
when  complete  ;  but  in  accordance  with  prece¬ 
dent,  for  which  there  is  something  to  be  said, 
they  are  not  to  be  exhibited  until  the  final  com¬ 
petition  is  over. 

I  believe  that  in  many  a  competition  the 
expenses  to  which  our  profession  is  put  before 
any  contract  drawings  are  prepared  for  a  build¬ 
ing  thus  competed  for  would,  if  accurately 
calculated,  be  found  to  amount  to  many  times 
the  total  of  the  successful  competitor’s  com¬ 
mission.  8o  that,  except  for  the  educational 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  having  designed  and 
elaborated  the  details  of  some  important  build¬ 
ing,  there  is  to  the  body  of  the  candidates  very 
little  profit  to  be  gained  from  a  system  which 
most  of  us  deplore,  but  do  not  at  present  see 
how  to  supersede. 

I  must  apologise  to  you  if  I  have  occupied 
your  time  unworthily  or  at  too  great  a  length 
on  design  as  applied  to  competitions.  My 
remarks,  I  know,  have  most  of  them  been  trite 
remarks ;  but  I  have  been  addressing  students. 
I  must  aBk  those  of  my  hearers  who  could 
lecture  me  on  this  subject  with  so  much  profit 
to  myself  to  forgive  my  prolixity,  and,  as  as¬ 
sessors  in  other  competitions,  to  excuse  my 
having  ventured  to  suggest  a  way  of  making 
them  as  useful  as  possible  to  our  profession.  I 
would  ask  the  students  also  to  take  my  remarks 
in  good  part.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
will  offend  no  one,  but  conduce,  in  however 
feeble  a  way,  to  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  earnest  student  of  practical  architecture. 


Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  :  I  think,  Sir,  your 
address  should  scarcely  be  allowed  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
in  6ome  respects  we  have  made  progress  in  the 
Institute  of  late  years.  I  do  not  say  made 
“  reforms,”  because  I  do  not  like  the  word 
“  reform  ”  ;  but  I  certainly  think  we  have  made 
improvements,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
is  in  relation  to  the  subject  for  which  we  have 
met  together  to-night,  viz.,  the  students’  work 
and  prizes  for  the  year.  In  place  of  the  designs 
being  submitted  in  one  portion  of  the  year,  as 
formerly,  the  awards  announced  in  another,  and 
the  prizes  presented  when  we  had  forgotten  who 
the  competitors  were,  as  well  as  their  work,  we 
have  now  so  arranged  the  matter  that  the  whole 
thing  is  brought  into  one  focus.  We  receive  the 
drawings ;  they  are  immediately  hung ;  the 
awards  are  affixed ;  and  no  time  is  lost 
in  presenting  them.  A  further  improvement, 
I  think,  has  been  the  institution  of  the  custom 
of  offering  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and 
counsel  to  the  students  from  the  President 
on  these  occasions.  I  think  that  not  only 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
who  are  present  to-night,  but  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  these  matters,  may 
take  his  words  of  counsel  to  heart.  They 
are  words  which  come  from  a  man  with  pro¬ 
bably  more  experience  in  these  matters  than 
is  possessed  by  any  other  man  in  the  profession. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  allow  me  to  move  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  you,  Sir,  for  the 
excellent  counsel  which  you  have  embodied  in 
your  address  this  evening. 

Mr.  Campbell  Douglass  (Glasgow):  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  very  well-timed 
remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  valuable  hints  to  us  all  contained  in  the 
President’s  excellent  address. 


*  As  will  be  seen  from  onr  article  in  another  column, 
only  about  half  of  the  designs  that  were  sent  in  are 
actually  exhibited. — Ed. 


The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  President  then  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  10Z.  10s.  fell 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Mackintosh  ;  and  in  the  same 
competition  a  Medal  of  Merit  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  E  Mowlem,  of  Swanage. 

In  the  Soane  Medallion  Competition,  three 
Medals  of  Merit  only  were  awarded  this  year, 
viz  ,  to  Messrs.  F.  W.  Bedford,  C.  F.  Spooner, 
and  E.  W.  Gimson  (Leicester). 

The  Tite  Prize  of  30Z.  and  a  Certificate  fell 
to  Mr.  James  C.  Watt,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal  and  10Z.  10s.  were 
gained  by  Mr.  Walter  Percival,  of  Longton, 
Staffordshire.  Medals  of  Merit  in  the  same 
competition  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Pywell  and  T.  F.  Pennington  (associate). 

The  Pugin  Studentship  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Begg,  and  a  Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr.  D.  J. 
Blow. 

The  Scientific  Masonry  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows:—  10Z.  10s.  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Woodington, 
and  5 Z.  5s.  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Anderson. 

The  President,  in  this  connexion,  regretted 
that.  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  was  interested  as 
one  of  the  donors  of  these  prizes,  was  unable  to 
be  present.  The  Class,  he  might  say,  had  set 
itself  to  improving  one  of  his  own  vaults,  and 
he  believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harvey 
that  they  had  done  so  very  successfully.  The 
Class  was  one  which  deserved  the  most  hearty 
support,  because  those  who  took  the  trouble, — 
for  it  involved  hard  work, — of  mastering  the 
problems  Mr.  Harvey  set  before  them,  would  be 
more  efficient  both  as  assistants  and  principals. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  considered  that  a  debt 
of  gratitude  wa6  due  to  the  three  gentlemen 
who  bad  given  the  Scientific  Masonry  Prizes. 
They  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  so  every 
year,  and  if  twenty  men  could  be  fourid  to 
give  a  guinea  each  for  so  good  a  purpose,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  head  the  list. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  he  also  would  be 
very  happy  to  subscribe. 

The  Godwin  Bursary  for  1890  was  gained  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Cox  (associate). 

The  Asbpitel  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  Baker. 

The  President,  at  the  close  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  said  :  I  think  we  must  all  very  much 
regret  that  there  have  been  no  candidates  for 
the  Essay  Prize.  It  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  many  gentlemen  are  holding 
themselves  in  reserve  for  another  year.  I  think 
I  ought  also  to  say  that  Mr.  Masey,  who  has 
just  completed  his  work  in  Italy  for  the  Soane 
Travelling  Studentship,  had  to  return  home  ill 
before  he  had  quite  finished  the  time  he  had 
intended  to  be  there.  For  the  future  the 
Soane  Studentship  will  be  held  for  a  shorter 
length  of  time  than  hitherto,  which  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  students  of  the  future. 

The  President  then  intimated  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  February  3, 
when  a  paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gotcb,  on  “  The  Renaissance  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.” 


EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE: 

IN  THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
Friday,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Vice- 
President,  R  I.B.A.,  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  Architectural  Examinations : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— In  response 
to  the  request  of  your  Committee  that  I  should 
read  a  short  paper  to  open  a  discussion  on  the 
Progressive  Examinations,  I  propose  to  place 
before  you  a  succinct  account  of  the  Examina¬ 
tion,  from  the  first  steps  taken  towards  its 
establishment,  with  some  observations  on  the 
new  programme  which  is  coming  into  force. 

The  subject  of  a  diploma  for  architects  having 
been  much  discussed  in  France,  there,  appeared 
in  August  and  November,  1854,  and  in  March, 
1855,  in  the  “Encyclopedic  d’Architecture  ” 
(vol.  iv„  pp.  113  and  167  ;  vol.  v.,  p.  33),  three 
articles  under  the  title  “  Du  Diplome  d’Archi- 
tecte.”  These  articles  dealt  in  detail  with  the 
education  of  an  architect  as  it  should  be,  and 
were  brought  by  me  under  the  notice  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Architectural  Association,  of  which 
I  was  then  secretary. 

The  propriety  of  conferring  a  diploma  on 
architects  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before- 
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the  Association  in  the  summer  of  1855  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Chamberlain. 

In  his  address,  at  the  opening:  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Session  1855-5(5,  on  October 
5,  1855,  Mr.  Alfred  Bailey,  the  President  of  the 
year,  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Association  to  memorialise  the 
Institute  on  the  subject.  He  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  institution  of  a  public  architectural 
examination,  not  necessarily  compulsory,  but 

“Let  the  examination  only  he  a  good  one  and  a  stiff 
one,  let  the  ‘pluckings'  be  tolerably  numerous,  and  he 
was  sure  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  penal 
law  to  create  candidates.  " 


Mr.  William  Tite,  M.P.,  who  attended  as  a 
visitor,  spoke  at  length  on  the  question  of 
scientific  education.  He  considered  the  great 
defects  were  the  want  of  a  good,  sound,  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  proper  examination 
afterwards  by  the  Institute  or  some  competent 
body,  so  as  to  give  the  scientific  teaching  at 
lectures  or  in  the  architect’s  office  a  proper 
direction. 

Mr.  Tite,  further,  on  November  5, 1855,  in  his 
observations  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
1855-56  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  made  special  reference  to  Mr.  Bailey’s 
Address,  and  warmly  commended  the  object,  he 
had  in  view,  the  institution  of  an  examination, 
and  of  its  necessary  result,  a  diploma. 

The  three  articles  above  referred  to  having 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  a  copy  was 
presented  by  the  author,  M.  Adolphe  Lance, 
through  Mr.  John  W.  Papworth,  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

On  November  19, 1855,  Mr.  John  W  Papworth 
read  before  the  Institute  a  Paper,  “  An  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  M.  Lance’s  Essay,  entitled,  ‘  On  a 
Diploma  in  Architecture,’  with  Remarks  and 
Suggestions.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  Association  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  transmitted  to  the  Institute  the 
memorial  determined  on  in  October,  which  was 
read  to  the  meeting  on  December  3,  1855,  as 
follows : — 


“To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — Your  memorialists,  re¬ 
presenting  the  younger  members  of  the  architectural 
profession,  beg  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  their  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
an  examination,  which  should  eventually  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  issue  of  such  a  diploma  as  shall  certify  that 
the  holder  thereof  is  fully  qualified  to  practise  as  an 
architect.  They  have  been  induced  to  take  this  step, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  the 
present  day,  beset  the  early  stages  of  architectural 
education. 

In  preparation  for  entrance  upon  their  articles,  in 
studies  during  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in  an  office, 
and  in  the  critical  interval  from  the  completion  of  their 
articles  to  the  moment  of  commencing  practice,  the 
students  of  architecture  are  without  sufficient  guid¬ 
ance.  In  no  case  have  they  that  important  and  valu¬ 
able  direction  given  to  their  several  studies  which  is 
found  to  be  so  successful  an  inducement  to  the  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  other  professions,  and  this  evil  pro¬ 
duces  its  more  important  effects  when  students  of 
architecture,  having  completed  their  articles,  commence 
practice  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Idle  want  of  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  combined  as  it  is  with  a  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  public,  leads  to  many  of  the 
anomalies  which  are  now  so  frequently  observed  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  the  presence  in  its  ranks 
of  many  who  have  not  the  power,  aud  in  many  eases  of 
those  who  have  not  the  will,  to  uphold  its  credit. 

So  much  attention  has  been  lately  turned  towards 
the  necessity  of  testing  by  examination  the  competency 
of  all  candidates  for  public  employment,  that  your 
memorialists  are  led  to  submit  that  the  present  is  a 
highly  opportune  period  for  bringing  the  subject  under 
your  consideration.  They  feel  that  they  are  addressing 
those  who  represent  the  architectural  profession  and 
by  whom  only  an  authoritative  step  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  examination,  or  the  granting  of  a 
diploma,  could  be  taken.  They  are  also  assured  that 
the  senior  members  of  the  profession  could  hardly  take 
the  initiative  till  the  necessity  for  that  course  had  been 
brought  before  them  by  those  who  have  more  recently 

tered  the  profession. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  enter  into  further  details,  because  they  are  convinced 
that  the  members  of  the  Institute  must,  from  their 
position,  be  fully  cognisant  of  the  evil  results  of  the 
present  system;  and,  therefore,  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Council  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  organising  an 
examination,  such  as  shall  be  found  best  calculated  to 
aid  and  direct  the  student,  end  to  bring  the  real  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  architect  before  the  public. 

Alfred  Bailey, 

President  of  the  Architectural  Association." 


It  seems  to  me,  Gentlemen,  that  that  Memorial 
might  almost  have  been  sent  up  by  us  quite 
recently.  Affairs  moved  slowly  ;  active  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  not  less  formidable  veiled  hostility, 
raised  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
idea  that  the  architect  being  an  artist  must, 
like  the  poet,  be  born,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  made ;  such  a  course  of  education  as  was 
shadowed  forth  by  the  Memorial  was  by  many 
deemed  not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  un¬ 


desirable  ;  while  others  thought  that  the  “run 
of  the  office  ”  was  quite  sufficient  to  provide  all 
the  “education”  a  young  architect  could  re¬ 
quire  ;  and  it  was  not  until  June  25,  I860,  that 
the  Institute  arrived  at  the  conclusion  “that  it 
is  desirable  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
voluntary  professional  examination”;  and  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  held  on  January  14, 
1861,  it  was  resolved — 

“  That  the  Council  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the 
preparation  of  a  curriculum  and  by-laws,  and  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  this  end,  and  to 
report  to  a  General  .Meeting." 

This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Voluntary  Architectural  Examination,  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Regulations,  and  Course  of  Exami¬ 
nation,  with  list  of  books  recommended  to 
candidates,  and  a  sketch  of  a  form  of 
Examination  Paper,  being  issued  in  May,  1862. 

These  documents,  elaborated  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  were  widely  comprehensive, 
and  so  complete,  that  they  have  been  used 
effectively  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Exami¬ 
nations  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Arthur  Asbpitel  took  the  most  lively 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Voluntary  Exa¬ 
mination.  On  November  29,  1862,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  in  an  earnest 
address  advocated  its  adoption  ;  he  also,  by 
bequest  of  certain  shares  (since  added  to  by 
other  donations),  founded  in  1872  the  “Asbpitel 
Prize,”  now  annually  awarded  to  the  candidate 
recommended  as  having  most  highly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  Examinations  held  in 
the  current  year. 

The  first  Voluntary  Examination  (Proficiency) 
was  held  in  January,  1863,  and  the  last  in  June, 
1881. 

Within  this  period  of  nineteen  years  twelve 
examinations  were  held,  ac  which  forty-seven 
candidates  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination, 
which  lapsed  in  1879 ;  thirty-seven  passed  in  the 
Class  of  Proficiency,  four  of  whom  had  passed 
the  Preliminary.  While  of  those  who  had  passed 
the  Proficiency  Examination,  only  three  passed 
the  Class  of  Distinction ;  these  I  may  mention 
by  name  as  R.  R.  Bayne,  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  T.  H. 
Watson — deserving  of  all  honour. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  taken  by  the 
promoters  of  this  Examination  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  admirable  programme,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  day,  and,  as  it 
was  gradually  failing  to  command  aoy  interest 
in  the  student  class,  some  effective  measure 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  student  as  expressed  in  the  Memorial 
of  1855. 

This  was  in  some  degree  attained  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Institute  passed  on  March  14, 
1877,  establishing  a  new  by-law,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that 

“  All  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of 
civil  architecture,  before  presenting  themselves  for 
election  as  Associates,  shall,  after  May,  18S2,  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  before  their  election,  according 
to  a  standard  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Council." 

The  regulations  and  programme  governing 
this  qualifying  or  obligatory  Examination  were 
adopted  by  the  Institute  on  January  3,  1881, 
and  are  those  now  in  force  for  it. 

The  first  of  these  Qualifying  Examinations 
was  held  in  March,  1882,  and  since  that  date 
fourteen  examinations  have  been  held  in 
London,  two  in  Manchester,  and  one  each  in 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool — nineteen  ex¬ 
aminations  in  all.  At  these  examinations,  310 
candidates  have  passed,  and  twenty-three  who 
have  been  relegated  to  their  studies  are 
entitled  to  come  up  again  without  further  pay¬ 
ment. 

Thus,  in  nineteen  years  (1863-81)  the  number 
of  candidates  passed  in  the  Voluntary  Examina¬ 
tion  Class  of  Proficiency  was  only  thirty-seven. 
In  eight  years  (1882-89)  the  numbers  passed  in 
the  Obligatory  Examination  were  310— the  can¬ 
didates  who  passed  in  the  year  1889  having  been 
seventy-nine,  with  twenty-three  relegated  to 
their  studies,  to  come  up  at  future  examinations. 
The  number  of  candidates  who  passed  in  each 
year  is:  1882  twenty-one,  1883  nine,  1884 
twenty-one,  1885  seventeen,  1886  thirty-nine, 
1887  forty-four,  1888  eighty,  1889  seventy-nine. 
The  steady  increase,  as  the  examination  has 
become  better  known  and  appreciated,  is  most 
satisfactory  ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  success  will  continue. 

The  system  of  relegation,  by  which  candi¬ 
dates  whe,  while  not  failing  entirely,  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
marks  to  pass,  are  permitted  to  come  up  at  a 
future  examination,  either  for  the  whole,  or  for 
that  particular  section  in  which  they  may  have 


failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  has  been  most 
successful,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  candidates  that  it  will  be 
continued  in  the  Progressive  Examinations  now 
established. 

Until  the  “Final”  of  the  Progressive  Ex¬ 
aminations  comes  into  force,  in  not  less  than 
three  years  time,  the  Qualifying  Examination  as- 
at  present  conducted  will  be  continued ;  it  is,, 
therefore,  desirable  that  young  men  in  practice,, 
whether  in  London  or  the  provinces,  who  ought 
to  appreciate  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  preparation  for  and  passing  this  ex¬ 
amination,  should  in  that  interval  follow  the 
good  example  of  so  many  similarly  situated, 
who  have  passed  this  test  satisfactorily,  and' 
greatly  to  their  own  benefit;  it  is  for  young 
architects  of  this  class  that  this  examination  is 
particularly  adapted.  The  close  relationship- 
now  being  established  between  the  central  body 
in  London  and  the  local  societies  should  mate¬ 
rially  promote  the  accession  of  candidates  from 
the  provinces,  and  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
understood  that  the  special  circumstances  of 
architects  who  may  have  been  in  practice  for  a 
few  years,  and  offer  themselves  for  examina¬ 
tion,  receive  the  fullest  consideration  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  thus  all  ground  for 
hesitation  on  their  part  should  be  removed. 

Satisfactory  as  has  been  the  working  of  the 
Qualifying  Examination,  and  well  adapted  as  it 
is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  young  architects- 
between  the  ages  of  23  and  30,  the  experience 
gained  in  the  past  eight  years,  much  conference- 
with  the  younger  candidates,  and  careful  study 
of  the  answers  to  the  questions  set,  made  it 
evident  that  in  the  interests  of  the  student  it 
would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  more  elemen¬ 
tary  examination,  which  would  secure  that  they 
were  well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  before  proceeding  to 
more  advanced  studies. 

The  first  public  step  in  this  direction  was- 
taken  on  May  4,  1887,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects  on  “  Educa¬ 
tion,”  when,  after  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
various  Papers  tending  more  or  less  directly 
to  this  end,*  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  guidance  and  direction- 
of  the  education  of  those  entering  the  architectural 
profession  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 

•2.  That  to  realise  this  end  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  prepare  a  scheme  of  a  complete 
system  of  examination. 

3.  That  such  system  should  comprise :  —  1st,  Pre¬ 
liminary,  for  pupils  entering  the  profession,  as  a  test  of 
general  knowledge  —  those  passing  this  to  be  “Pro¬ 
bationers  R.I.B.A."  2nd,  Intermediate,  for  pupils  iiv 
their  third  year  of  earlier,  for  the  general  principles 
of  Art  and  Construction, — those  passing  this  to  be- 
“ .Students  R.I.B.A."  3rd,  Final;  pass  examination  to 
qualify  for  A.R.I.B.A.,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  or 
earlier. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  proceedings 
of  recent  Conferences  have  not  been  reported 
and  issued  in  the  Transactions  or  in  the  Journal 
of  the  R.I.B.A. ;  but  this  meeting  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  I  ;  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Builder  report  Ihe  papers 
read,  added  an  appendix  containing  full  details 
of  the  French  and  American  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion,  issued  the  whole  in  pamphlet  form,  sent  a 
copy  by  post  to  every  member  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
and  distributed  a  large  number  among  local 
societies,  and  in  quarters  where  the  subject  was- 
likely  to  arouse  interest. 

The  three  resolutions  were  formally  referred 
to  the  Council,  with  a  request  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  carry  them  out,  and  ultimately  to 
realise  this  scheme. 

The  Institute,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  New  Charter  and  By-laws,  by  resolutions- 
passed  April  8,  1889,  established  a  system  of 
Progressive  Examinations:  —  1.  Preliminary^ 
2.  Intermediate  ;  3.  Final  or  Qualifying. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  to  test  the 
general  knowledge  of  aspirants  entering,  or 
who  have  just  entered,  the  profession.  The 
first  Preliminary  was  held  in  November  last,, 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  An  analysis  of  the  result  shows  that  out 
of  107  candidates  who  were  admitted  to  the 
examination,  44  were  declared  exempt,  43- 
passed,  and  23  were  relegated  to  their  studies  : 
so  that  at  this  first  examination  87  candidates 
have  been  entered  on  the  Register  of  Pro¬ 
bationers  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

*  These  Papers,  by  Professor  Babcock,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.  (Cork),  Professor  Aitclii- 
son,  A.R.A.,  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  Messrs.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  Lawrence  Booth  (Manchester), 
and  J.  Alfred  Gotcli  (Kettering),  with  thq  discussion 
thereon,  are  printed  at  length  in  the  Builder  of  May  7> 
18S7,  and  merit  careful  perusal.— A.  C. 
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The  programme  of  subjects  included  in  the 
xamination  is  very  clear ;  they  are  all  of  a 
imple  elementary  character,  with  which  any 
ntelligent  schoolboy  should  either  be  acquainted, 
>r  be  able  with  short  preparation  to  make  him- 
elf  acquainted  ;  but  some  of  the  candidates 
,ppear  to  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  trouble 
hemselves  to  acquire  any  accurate  knowledge 
>n  some  of  the  subjects,  and  in  consequence 
lave  been  sent  back. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  prelimi- 
lary  Examination,  since  when  well-established, 
t  will  certainly  influence  the  concluding  portion 
if  the  school  education  of  youths  destined  to 
inter  the  profession,  and  thus  prepare  them 
vitli  a  good  foundation  for  their  further  studies. 

The  Probationers  now  registered  will  in  not 
ess  than  two  years,*  on  submitting  satisfactory 
;  Testimonies  of  Study,”  as  particularised  in  the 
•rogramme,  be  admitted  to  the  Intermediate 
examination,  the  successful  passing  of  which 
yill  qualify  the  student  for  registration  as  a 
Student  R.I.B.A. 

Not  less  than  two  years  after  having  passed 
he  Intermediate,  the  student — provided  that 
he  further  “  Testimonies  of  Study  ”  he  will  be 
equired  to  produce  are  satisfactory — will  be 
.dmitted  to  the  Final  Examination,  to  qualify 
or  candidature  as  Associate  R.I.B.A.  Except 
a  regards  the  “  Testimonies  of  Study,”  which 
re  of  a  more  complete  character  than  the 
Probationary  work  ”  now  required,  this  Final 
Ixamination  will  cover  very  much  the  same 
round  as  the  present  Examination  in  Archi- 
3Cture ;  but  with  the  preliminary  training 
ecessitated  by  the  Intermediate  Examination 
;  is  anticipated  that  the  results,  so  far  as  regards 
le  attainments  of  the  candidates,  will  be  even 
lore  satisfactory  than  at  present. 

As  in  the  present  “  Examination  in  Architec- 
lre  ”  special  provision  is  made  for,  and  par- 
cular  consideration  given  to,  the  candidature 
E  architects  actually  in  practice,  so  in  like 
tanner  when  this  Examination  in  some  three 
r  four  years’  time  has  become  merged  in  the 
'inal,  some  adequate  provision  will  for  a  few 
ears  be  made  to  meet  the  cases  of  architects 
1  practice,  whom  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
)  require  to  pass  the  two  previous  examina- 
ons,  and  from  whom  it  would  be  equally  un- 
jasonable  to  require  the  full  Testimonies  of 
tudy  which  the  student  candidate  would  pro- 
uce  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  preparation. 
Although  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  one 
/ho  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  is  fully 
cquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Programme 
f  the  Progressive  Examinations,  published  at 
ragth  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  or,  if  not 
o  acquainted,  will,  by  acquiring  the  Kalendar , 
btain  the  necessary  information,  I  will  venture 
o  occupy  your  time,  not  by  a  dry  recital  of 
articulars  there  to  be  ascertained,  but  with  a 
hort  comment  explanatory  of  the  views  with 
/hich  those  details  were  settled  ;  and,  first,  I 
esire  to  impress  on  you  that  these  details  have 
een  arranged  with  a  desire  that  the  student, 
l  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may  be, 
hould  be  guided  gradually  forward  in  a 
ound  course  of  study,  but  should  at  the 
ame  time  be  left  quite  free  as  to 
he  sources  from  which  he  may  attain 
he  necessary  knowledge,  and  that  so  far 
s  possible  in  arranging  such  a  course  all 
aneful  academic  influences  might  be  avoided, 
nd  the  natural  abilities  and  proclivities  of  the 
tudent  allowed  free  play,  consistent  with  the 
cquisition  of  sound  elementary  knowledge 
3sential  to  enable  him  to  practise  his  profession 
ith  advantage  to  his  client  and  credit  to  him- 
3lf.  The  Memorial  of  1865  pointed  out  that 
mdents  of  architecture  were  without  sufficient 
uidance  at  three  periods  of  their  career  before 
utering  into  practice, — viz.,  “  in  preparation 
>r  entrance  upon  their  articles,”  “during  the 
eriod  of  their  sojourn  in  an  office,”  and  “  in  the 
ritical  period  from  the  completion  of  their 
rticles  to  the  moment  of  commencing  prac- 
.ce.”  The  Progressive  Examinations  meet  these 
eriods  exactly,  and  the  subjects  which  must  be 
lcluded  in  them  are  defined  in  the  By-laws, 
'hich  have  been  approved  by  the  Privy  Council, 
lz.  : — 

By-law  2,  Examinations,  provides  that 

“The  Examination  for  candidates  for  Associatesliip 
lall  be  written,  graphic,  and  oral,  and  shall  relate  to 
le  history  of  architecture,  the  characteristics  and 


*  In  compliance  with  representations  made  by  some 

■  the  Probationers,  the  Council  havedecided  that,  should 
>t  less  than  six  Probationers  offer  sufficient  testimonies 

■  study,  and  have  duly  advanced  in  their  studies,  they 
ay,  by  special  exemption,  be  admitted  to  an  Inter- 
lediate  Examination,  which  will  then  be  held  for  that 
irpose  in  November,  1S90. 
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details  of  architectural  styles,  the  nature  or  properties, 
and  application  of  building  materials,  sanitary  science, 
the  principles  and  practice  of  construction,  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  buildings,  professional  practice,  and 
such  other  subjects  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.” 

The  Preliminary  Examination  exacts  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English 
education,  and  of  one  language  —  French, 
German,  Italian,  or  Latin.  Also  the  special 
knowledge  of  geometrical  and  freehand  draw¬ 
ing,  elementary  perspective,  and  of  elementary 
mechanics  and  physics,  which  should  be  readily 
acquired  by  a  youth  of  about  sixteen. 

When  this  Examination  is  firmly  established 
the  managers  of  educational  establishments  will 
certainly  take  note  of  its  requirements  to  secure 
the  necessary  qualifications  in  youths  intended 
for  the  profession. 

An  important  feature  of  the  scheme  for  both 
the  “  Intermediate  ”  and  “  Final  ”  Examinations 
is  the  “  Testimonies  of  Study,”  which  must  be 
submitted  by  the  candidate  and  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory,  as  a  condition  precedent  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Examination. 

For  the  “  Intermediate  ”  these  “  Testimonies  ” 
consist  of  drawings — which  in  the  Art  section 
cover  the  elementary  features  of  Classic  and 
Mediaeval  architecture,  and  in  the  Science 
section  the  elements  of  ordinary  construction. 
These  drawings  will  be  used  in  the  oral 
examination  to  test  the  candidate’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  he  has  drawn,  and  thus  secure 
some  protection  from  mere  unintelligent,  slavish 
copying. 

Concurrently  with  the  production  of  these 
“Testimonies,”  the  student  will  be  preparing 
for  the  Examination  itself  by  acquiring  the 
necessary  knowledge  on  the  subjects  set  out 
in  the  Programme — all  of  an  elementary  nature, 
but  essential  to  be  mastered  as  the  sound  basis 
for  further  study.  Among  these  subjects  the 
application  of  geometry  to  actual  work,  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  solids,  and  development  of  surfaces, 
will  assume  the  importance  they  deserve. 

The  lines  on  which  this  Programme  has  been 
founded  have  been  indicated  by  the  deficiencies 
in  elementary  knowledge  evinced  by  candidates 
at  the  Obligatory  Examination.  It  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  students  following  this  course  with 
care  will  lay  a  good  sound  foundation  for  those 
more  advanced  studies  required  to  secure  a  pass 
in  the  Final. 

The  work  thus  set  out  for  the  aspirant  to 
enable  him  to  pasB  the  Intermediate  may 
appear  formidable  on  paper,  but  really  does  not 
demand  any  particular  exertion  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  student.  Continuous  and  well-directed 
application  by  home  or  class  study  after  office 
hours  will,  of  course,  be  essential  to  attain 
success ;  but  much  of  the  work,  especially  the 
completed  “  Testimonies  ”  of  study  and  the 
necessary  preliminary  work,  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  office,  under  the  eye  and  guiding 
hand  of  the  architect-master  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  instruct  his  pupil  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  profession  of  an  architect. 
Such  master  will  certainly  in  every  case 
greatly  benefit  by  the  improved  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  he  will  bring  to  bear 
on  the  active  work  of  the  office,  and  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  rewarded  for  the  loss  of 
the  services  of  such  pupil  as  an  office-help, — 
spending  his  days  in  endless  tracing,  copying 
specifications,  drawing  plans  on  skins  for  leases, 
and  the  like  drudgery,  profitable  enough  to  the 
master,  but  the  merest  waste  of  time  for  the 
poor  pupil, — by  the  conviction  that  he  is  in 
some  degree  fulfilling  the  obligation  he  under¬ 
took  when  he  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
taking  the  future  of  the  pupil  into  his  hands. 

The  subjects  of  study  exactly  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  By-law  I  have  quoted,  to  which, 
I  may  say,  particular  attention  was  given  by  the 
Privy  Council,  who  required  the  specific  subjects 
to  be  particularly  stated  as  there  set  out ;  but, 
of  course,  at  this  early  stage  these  subjects  can 
only  be  dealt  with  in  an  elementary  manner  to 
form  the  basis  of  more  mature  study. 

This  preparation,  the  experience  gained  by 
passing  through  this  examination,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advice  the  student  is  certain  to 
receive  at  the  Oral  Examination,  will  induce 
him  to  enter  on  preparation  for  the  Final,  not 
only  with  a  good  elementary  knowledge,  but 
with  an  interest  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  studies  which  will  naturally  follow  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge. 

This  Final  Examination  fits  in  exactly  with 
the  third  period  of  the  Memorial,  since  it  is 
neither  desired  nor  expected  that  a  student 
should  offer  himself  immediately  after  the 
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expiration  of  his  articles,  for  although  if  a 
candidate  who  has  just  completed  twenty-one 
years  of  age  should  offer  himself  and  satisfy  the 
conditions,  he  could  not  be  rejected,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  aDy  one  less  than  twenty-three 
years  of  age  should  come  up,  and  the  instances 
in  which  one  of  younger  age  could  pass  would 
be  few  indeed. 

The  “Testimonies  of  Study”  required  for 
admission  to  the  Final  comprise  three  most 
important  subjects  not  included  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  which  this  will  supersede— viz.,  draw¬ 
ings  from  some  historical  building  made  from 
actual  measurement,  with  the  jointing  of  the 
masonry,  &c.,  correctly  shown,  and  the  con¬ 
struction — with  details  ^  full  size — the  original 
sketches  measured  and  plotted  on  the  spot 
being  appended,  which  will  ensure  that  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  monuments  of 
the  past ;  while  the  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  followed  the  carrying-out  of  building 
works,  and  notes  of  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  such  works  which  will  be  required,  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  attention  being  given  to  the  practical 
work  which  cannot  be  omitted. 

The  two  sheets  of  diagrams  of  constructive 
masonry, — arches,  vaults,  or  groined  vaults, 
with  the  projections  of  the  arch  and  vault 
stones, — are  intended  to  promote  the  study  of 
projection  and  geometry, — now,  alas !  almost 
absolutely  neglected  by  the  architect,  but,  when 
mastered,  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  and 
these  drawings  being  obligatory,  good  results 
may  be  expected  to  follow.  I  may  say,  added 
Mr.  Cates,  parenthetically,  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
Harvey,  in  his  classes  at  the  City  and  Guilds’ 
Institute,  had  several  building  artisans,  but  only 
one  young  architect, — a  fact  which  is,  I  think, 
hardly  creditable  to  this  Association. 

The  other  subjects  fixed  for  the  “  Testimonies 
of  Study  ”  touch  on  the  principal  points  with 
which  acquaintance  is  desirable,  but  the  limits 
are  so  wide  that  the  fullest  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  student  for  the  development  and 
display  of  his  particular  ability;  while  the 
present  Qualifying  Examination,  modified  only 
to  meet  the  more  advanced  position  of  the 
student,  may  be  considered  as  fairly  represent¬ 
ing  the  written,  graphic,  and  oral  portions  of 
the  Final. 

The  interest  which  has  been  evinced  in  the 
Preliminary  Examination  by  leading  men  in 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Leicester,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
and  other  places,  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
future,  especially  as  many  of  the  candidates 
have  been  sent  up  by  architects  who  are  not  as 
yet  members  of  the  Institute.  Thus  it  may  be 
hoped  that  by  the  aid  of  such  centres,  which 
year  by  year  will  certainly  be  extended,  the 
pupil  even  in  remote  country  places  may  be 
reached,  and  the  whole  of  the  rising  students 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  here¬ 
after,  also  in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of 
this  Empire,  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
these  Progressive  Examinations. 

The  first  step  towards  this  is  that  every  archi¬ 
tect,  whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
should  appreciate  that  it  is  an  obligation  on 
him  to  see  that  his  pupils  are  duly  prepared  for 
and  successfully  passed  through  the  full  course ; 
and  should  further  feel  that  in  failing  to  do  this 
he  fails  to  fulfil  the  obligation  he  undertook 
when  accepting  the  pupil ;  for  I  sincerely  trust 
that  such  wicked  waste  of  a  youth's  best  years 
as  giving  him,  in  exchange  for  handsome  money 
consideration,  “  the  run  of  the  office,”  will  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

This  Association  can  greatly  help  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  not  only  by 
its  classes,— so  advantageous  to  those  to  whom 
by  good  fortune  they  are  accessible, — but  also 
by  the  personal  influence  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  so  many  of  whom  have  passed  one  or  other 
of  former  examinations. 

Further,  the  Architectural  Association  of 
London  has  effected  so  much  good  for  the  young 
student  by  its  system  of  classes,  that  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  model  might  well  be  followed  by  the 
pupils  and  clerks  engaged  in  provincial  offices, 
who  should,  in  every  town  where  a  sufficient 
number  could  be  brought  together,  form  an 
Association  on  lines  similar  to  this,  and,  with 
the  programme  of  the  Progressive  Examinations 
before  them,  work  together  and  mutually  assist 
in  acquiring  and  maturing  the  necessary  know¬ 
ledge.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  Association 
might  do  good  service  for  architectural  students 
in  the  provinces  could  the  executive  take  some 
measures  to  promote  these  local  Associations — 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  it ;  and  this  may 
now  be  the  more  readily  initiated  since  in  many 
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Church  of  St.  Paul,  Orangetonn,  Cardiff. — Plan. 


important  centres  there  are  in  alliance  with  the 
Institute  professional  societies  under  whose 
guidance  such  junior  Associations  might  be 
established,  and  whose  effective  assistance 
might  be  obtained  by  the  originating  idea  being 
duly  communicated  to  them  through  this 
Association. 

In  other  towns,  where  such  societies  do  not 
as  yet  exist,  the  young  architects,  students,  and 
assistants  may  with  great  advantage  combine  to 
promote  by  mutual  instruction  the  study  of  sub¬ 
jects  included  in  the  programme ;  it  should 
surely  need  but  the  first  suggestion,  and  the 
guidance  which  the  experience  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  would  enable  your  executive  to  give,  to 
lead  to  such  associations  being  formed  wher¬ 
ever  a  dozen,  or  even  fewer,  students  could  be 
brought  together  to  work  in  harmony  for  one 
common  end. 

I  earnestly  commend  this  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  your  committee,  and  hope  that 
effective  steps  will  be  taken  for  its  realisation, 
being  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  8uch  combi¬ 
nation,  commencing  with  the  first  years  of 
pupilage,  and  with  a  clear  and  definite  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  minimum  amount  of  knowledge 
which  will  be  required  being  placed  at  once 
before  the  youthful  aspirant,  that  the  future  of 
the  profession  can  be  influenced  in  the  manner 
which  we  all  desire,  to  the  advantage  equally  of 
all  its  members  and  of  the  public,  its  clients. 

[The  discussion  which  followed  was  a  very 
important  one,  and  as  it  extends  to  great 
length,  we  hold  it  over  until  next  week,  as  we 
desire  to  give  an  adequate  report  of  it.] 


STATUE  FOUND  ON  THE  SITE  OF  NERO'S 
VILLA. 

This  is  an  illustration,  reproduced  from  a 
photograph,  of  the  statue  found  on  the  site  of 


Statue  found  on  the  site  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
ancient  Antiv/m. 

Nero’s  villa,  at  what  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Antium,  as  mentioned  in  a  “Note,"  page  6, 
ante. 


The  Loudon  Sewage  Question. — We  are 
again  obliged  to  hold  over  a  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson’s  paper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


Jflksf  rations. 

LADY  CHAPEL,  NEW  (R.C.)  CHURCH, 
FOLKESTONE. 

HIS  illustration  shows  part  of  the  new 
R.C.  church  in  Guildhall  -  street, 
Folkestone,  as  originally  designed  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  The  church,  as  executed, 
was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  June  1,  by 
view  and  plan.  The  original  drawing  was 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1888. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL,  GRANGETOWN, 
CARDIFF. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Grangetown,  is 
being  built  by  Lord  Windsor  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  a  poor  and  rapidly-growing  district  of 
Cardiff.  When  finished  it  will  accommodate 
600  people,  and  will  consist  of  a  nave  and  aisles, 
with  chancel,  Bide-chapel,  and  vestries,  with 
organ-loft  above  the  chapel,  and  a  second  vestry 
above  that  shown  on  the  ground-plan.  The 
materials  used  are,  for  the  external  walling,  a 
local  limestone,  in  courses  averaging  about 
in. ;  the  dressings  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  of  Penkridge  stone ;  and  the  quoins  and 
other  plainer  dressings  are  of  Portland  cement 
concrete  cast  in  moulds.  Internally  the  dress¬ 
ings  are  of  the  same  materials,  and  the  walls 
between  them  are  plastered,  and  will  eventually 
be  decorated  in  colour.  The  roof  is  of  red 
deal,  and  will  also  be  decorated  in  colour. 
Externally  it  is  covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  P.  Seddon  and 
J.  Coates  Carter,  of  Westminster  and  Cardiff, 
and  the  illustration  is  from  Mr.  Carter’s  drawing. 


“SANDGATE,”  SUSSEX. 

This  house  occupies  a  fine  site  just  within 
the  South  Down  range,  between  Pulborough  and 
Steyning.  Originally  of  modest  proportions,  it 
was  considerably  extended  some  twenty  years  or 
so  ago,  under  Mr.  Wm.  Milford  Teuton,  archi¬ 
tect,  when  it  assumed  the  form  indicated  in  the 
small  outline,  “  View  previously.”  The  building 
has  now  been  completed  by  the  present  owner, 
as  our  illustration  shows.  A  new  dining-room 
and  servery  have  enabled  the  dinner  route  to  be 
diverted  from  crossing  the  entrance,  and  at  the 
same  time  shortened  by  half ;  whilst  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  entrance  itself  has  afforded 
means  of  obtaining  a  gentlemen’s  cloak-room 
in  connexion  with  it  and  with  the  billiard-room. 
Externally,  on  the  south  front,  the  new  dining¬ 
room  wing  has  been  made  to  balance  with  the 
previously-existing  drawing-room  wing — a  new 
parapet  between  the  two  being  introduced 
with  the  object  of  binding  the  whole  fagade 
into  one  composition. 

The  conservatory  was  shifted  bodily  into  its 
new  position  without  breakage  of  glass. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  are  Messrs.  A.  Bush  &  Sons,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  Walter  Millard.  The  drawing  from 
which  our  illustration  is  reproduced  was  exhi¬ 
bited  last  year  in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 


DESIGN  FOR  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

We  publish  this  design  under  peculiar  cir-i 
cumstances.  The  author,  Mr.  Peter  Anderson,] 
prepared  it  in  competition  for  the  Royal; 
Academy  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Student-i 
ship  iu  Architecture,  which,  our  readers  may 
remember,  was  not  awarded  on  the  last  occasion;; 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  as  none  of  the  designs 
sent  in  were  considered  equal  to  the  occasion;; 
Mr.  Anderson’s  design,  which  is  better  than  any 
of  those  that  were  accepted  and  exhibited,  waf; 
ruled  out  on  account  of  the  author  having 
missed,  as  we  understand  it,  one  out  of  thd 
series  of  lectures  which  the  students  art 
required  to  attend  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  competitions.  Mr.  Anderson  state® 
that  he  inquired  at  the  office  of  the  Royal; 
Academy  as  to  whether  he  bad  fulfilled 
all  the  required  routine,  and  was  told  that  hd 
had ;  but  on  sending  in  his  design  it  wan 
refused  on  the  ground  that  one  lecture  attend.; 
ance  was  wanting  in  his  list.  As  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  o:; 
the  candidate  to  evade  his  duties,  and  that  i' 
was  a  mistake,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Anders 
son  has  been  hardly  used  in  being  denied  i 
competition  which  he  would  probably  have  worn 
on  a  mere  ground  of  “red  tape”;  and  we  ar» 
therefore  glad  to  show  our  sympathy  for  hit 
disappointment  in  a  practical  manner  b;l 
publishing  a  design  which,  as  a  student’s  work 
is  certainly  of  considerable  merit. 

The  author  says  : — 

“In  designing  a  large  building  of  this  description 
one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  have  each  portion 
of  it  separate,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  complete 
in  itself,  and  all  parts  of  easy  access  from  tht 
central  hall  or  vestibule. 

The  large  swimming-bath  in  centre  is  entered  b 
a  passageway,  10  ft.  high,  and,  besides  the  dressing] 
boxes  shown,  has  thirty-two  similar  boxes  o 
balcony.  The  bath  itself  is  formed  of  concrete 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  thick,  faced  with  tiles,  am 
open  all  round  for  the  free  passage  of  fresh  ain 
The  bath  is  entirely  lit  from  the  roof. 

The  gymnasium  is  separated  from  the  swimming: 
bath  by  a  glazed  screen,  and  which  would  be  throw:' 
open  during  any  displays.  A  gymnasts’  room, 
fitted  up  with  clothes-boxes,  and  having  w.c.’s  am 
urinal,  is  under  the  tepidarium  of  Turkish-batbt 
The  instructor's-room  is  under  circular  end  c 
laundry.  The  gymnasium  is  lit  entirely  from  tht 
roof.  The  Turkish- bath  is  on  the  left  of  entrance; 
hall,  the  furnace-room  for  it  being  under  the  tw, 
end  liot-rooms.  A  filter  for  the  swimming-baths  i 
placed  here.  A  passage  from  this  room  along  en: 
of  swimming-bath  goes  to  laundry  and  boiler-housi 
on  opposite  side. 

The  laundry  is  lit  principally  from  the  roof.  Thf 
ladies’  private  and  swimmiDg  baths  are  on  the  righ 
of  entrance  hall,  and  although  an  exit  is  shown  o 
this  side  from  gymnasium,  if  it  were  not  used,  th: 
part  could  be  kept  entirely  separate  for  ladies, 

The  gentlemen’s  private  baths,  1st  class  (9),  2nl 
class  (12),  3rd  class  (24),  are  on  the  floor  over,  ej' 
tending  along  the  entire  side  to  boiler  house. 

There  is  a  stair  and  lift  from  laundry  to  tht 
floor.  The  hot-water  cisterns  are  placed  high  up  is 
the  boiler-house.  Tho  central  portion  of  front  eln 
vation  on  first  floor  contains  a  lecture-hall  (soatini 
370)  with  raised  side  galleries,  and  under  thea 
lavatories,  &c.,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  ■ 
a  lecturer’s- room  at  side.  Over  the  Turkish  bath 
as  far  as  the  tepidarium,  there  is  a  library  an 
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reading-room  (with  separate  entrances),  with  libra- 
a-ian  and  attendants’ -rooms.  Over  the  tepidarium 
are  the  residences  of  the  caretaker  and  fireman, 
these  having  an  entrance  from  the  street.  With 
the  exception  of  these  residences  the  building  would 
kte  entirely  heated  by  steam.” 

One  remark  we  may  make  on  the  plan,  that  it 
is  a  mistake,  in  planning  public  baths,  to  make 
the  men’s  and  women’s  entrance  from  the  street 
by  the  same  door  and  into  the  same  entrance- 
hall.  It  is  a  mistake  that  has  been  made  in 
other  plans  for  baths,  executed  and  unexecuted, 
that  have  come  before  us.  The  women’s  en¬ 
trance  should  always  be  a  separate  one  from 
the  street. 


OLD  HOUSES,  WARWICK. 

This  illustration  of  a  picturesque  and  rather 
rich  example  of  ancient  English  half-timbered 
houses  is  reproduced  from  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Perkins.  The  contrasting  effect  of  the 
oblique  strutting  with  the  rectangular  work,  in 
the  second  story,  is  unusual  and  effective. 


RECENT  DOCK  EXTENSIONS  AT 
LIVERPOOL : 

THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
session,  held  on  Tuesdaj-  evening,  Jan.  14,  the 
President,  Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  being  in 
the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  “  Recent  Dock 
Extensions  at  Liverpool,  with  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate,  the  Port  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  River  Mersey,”  by  Mr.  George 
Fosbery  Lyster,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  description  of  the  dock  extensions,  which 
were  more  particularly  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
was  prefaced  by  some  general  remarks  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  River  Mersey 
and  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool.  The 
geographical  position  of  Liverpool,  its  un¬ 
rivalled  water  frontage,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  and  to  the  coal 
and  mineral  fields  of  the  North  of  England  and 
Wales,  could  not  fail  to  ensure  its  becoming  a 


great  port ;  and  the  result  was  seen  in  its  con¬ 
tinuous  advance  from  the  condition  of  a  fishing 
village  to  that  of  one  of  the  foremost  seaports 
of  the  world.  Its  revenue  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  23,380/.  on  450.060  tons,  had  in¬ 
creased,  in  1889,  to  990,000/.,  from  dues  on 
9,292,000  tons.  The  Mersey  estuary  was  of 
peculiar  form,  roughly  resembling  a  bottle,  the 
wide  upper  estuary  from  Runcorn  to  Liverpool 
forming  the  body,  and  the  six  miles  of  narrows 
between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  the  neck. 
The  maintenance  of  the  full  capacity  of  the 
upper  estuary  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
port,  and  in  this  work  the  incessant  changing 
of  the  low-water  channel  of  the  upper  estuary 
was  one  of  the  prime  factors.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  that  on  a  spring- tide  about  710.000.000 
cubic  yards,  and  on  a  neap-tide  about  281,000,000 
cubic  yards,  of  water  pissed  in  and  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  New  Brighton.  The  ebb 
and  How  of  these  vast  quantities  of  water 
maintained  channels  through  the  wide  sand¬ 
banks  of  Liverpool  Bay.  The  principal  channel 
was  an  excellent  one  as  regarded  width  and 
direction ;  and  as  regarded  depth,  there  was 
twice  every  twenty-four  hours  sufficient  for  the 
largest  vessels,  there  being  10  ft.  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  dead  low-water  of  spring-tides,  giving 
40  ft.  at  high-water  springs,  and  30  ft.  at  high- 
water  neaps.  Time  was,  however,  now  a  most 
important  element  of  successful  trading,  and 
the  tendency  was  to  increase  the  size  of  ships, 
so  that  a  greater  depth  of  water  in  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Mersey  was  highly  desirable 
in  order  to  avoid  delay  off  the  port.  The 
attainment  of  such  an  end  was,  however,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  physical  and  financial  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  character ;  but  the  question  was 
kept  prominently  in  view,  and  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  had  recently  decided  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  money  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  dredging  of  the  bar  by  sand-pumps.  The 
first  Liverpool  Dock,  the  “  Old  Dock,”  was  con¬ 
structed  under  powers  obtained  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1708.  The  site  was  part  of  the 
old  pool,  a  tidal  creek  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mersey.  This  dock  was  the  first  wet-dock 
constructed  in  England,  its  area  was  four  acres,  I 


and  it  had  within  it,  on  lowest  neap-tides,  10  ft. 
depth  of  water.  Since  the  construction  of  the 
“  Old  Dock,”  others  had  been  built  from  time 
to  time  as  trade  required,  the  site  chosen  for 
them  being  the  river  foreshore  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
this  century  especially,  many  new  docks  were 
constructed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley,  dock  engi¬ 
neer,  to  whose  ability  and  practical  knowledge 
Liverpool  undoubtedly  owed  much  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  greatness.  From  1845,  also,  Birken¬ 
head,  on  the  Cheshire  or  left  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  entered  into  competition  with  Liver¬ 
pool.  Docks  on  a  very  large  scale  had  been 
laid  out  there,  and  already  partly  constructed, 
when,  in  1858,  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  take  over  and  manage  as  one  concern  the 
whole  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Docks, 
which,  since  the  date  named,  had  formed  one 
estate.  In  1871,  although  the  Birkenhead  Dock 
system  had  been  for  some  time  completed 
according  to  the  Parliamentary  plans,  the  Dock 
Board  was  urged  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
commencing,  without  delay,  further  dock  ex¬ 
tensions  on  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  river,  on 
such  a  scale  as  would  meet  the  pressing  wants 
of  trade,  and  provide  for  the  growing  require¬ 
ments  of  shipping,  which  was  everywhere 
advancing  in  size  and  tonnage.  The  result  of 
this  pressure  was  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
question  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  with 
the  outcome  that  the  author  was  directed  to 
consider  and  report  as  to  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  might  be  requisite  to  meet  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  commerce  of  the  port.  Reports  and  plans 
were  duly  submitted  by  the  author,  showing 
schemes  of  dock  extension  both  at  the  north 
and  the  south  ends  of  the  Board’s  Liverpool 
estate ;  and  in  the  Session  of  1873  Parliamentary 
powers  were  obtained  for  the  construction  of 
new  dock  works,  estimated  to  cost  on  the  whole 
4,100,000/.  The  works  referred  to  were  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  port  for  some  time  in 
advance  from  the  date  of  the  Act.  It  was, 
therefore,  provided  that  the  expenditure  was 
not  to  exceed  500,000/.  per  annum,  and,  accord- 
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ingly,  the  works  had  been  spread  over  many 
years.  The  effect  had  been  that,  before  any  of 
the  several  new  docks  were  opened,  trade  in  its 
natural  advance  had  been  ready  to  fill  them. 
The  general  design  of  the  New  North  Docks 
comprised  the  enlargement  of  the  Canada  Basin, 
and  the  improvement  of  its  entrance,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
and  the  construction  of  the  following  new 
docks  : — The  Langton  Dock,  of  18  acres,  serving 
as  a  half-tide  dock ;  the  Alexandra  Dock  and 
branches,  4-1  acres ;  and  the  Hornby  Dock, 

17  acres.  The  Canada  Basin  and  Langton  en¬ 
trances  had  been  designed  to  give  as  direct 
a  lead  from  the  river  as  possible,  so  that  vessels 
could  pass  quickly  through,  allowing  of  a  large 
number  docking  on  one  tide.  They  had 
been  found  to  work  excellently  ;  large 
steamers  of  34,197  tons  aggregate  burden 
had  been  docked  and  undocked  in  one 
tide  of  two  and  one-third  hours.  A  most 
important  point  in  connexion  with  the  Canada 
Basin  and  approaches  was  that  of  depth.  After 
careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  lay  the 
sills  of  the  entrances  at  the  level  of  12  ft.  below 
Old  Dock  Sill,  or  2  ft.  below  low-water  of 
equinoctial  spring-tides,  and  the  floor  of  the 
basin  and  approaches  at  a  level  2  ft.  lower.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  required 
depth  without  dredging,  special  means  had  to 
be  adopted  to  clear  away  the  silt  deposited 
every  tide ;  and  to  this  end  sluicing-culverts 
had  been  constructed  in  all  the  walls  of  the 
basin,  the  flow  of  water  from  which  cleared 
silt  away  for  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of 
the  walls.  To  effect  the  removal  of  silt  deposited 
beyond  the  range  of  the  wall-sluices,  sluice- 
pipes  had  also  been  laid  under  the  floor  of  the 
basin  ;  and  these  were  fitted  at  short  intervals 
with  vertical  branches  having  outlets  through 
the  floor  of  the  basin.  The  outlets  were  closed 
by  framed  disks  of  greenheart,  which  effected 
the  distribution  of  the  sluicing  water  over  the 
area  to  be  cleared.  The  fairway  to  the  basin 
was  also  maintained  clear  by  sluices  laid  in 
the  foundations  of  the  north  and  south 
jetties,  which,  besides  serving  for  this  purpose, 
limited  the  area  within  which  deep  water  had 
to  be  maintained,  and  acted  as  guides  against 
which  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  basin 
might  bear.  The  Langton  Dock  had  an  area  of 

18  acres,  and  served  as  a  vestibule  for  shipping, 
while  its  north  and  west  quays  were  provided 
with  sheds  suitable  for  the  discharge  of  vessels 
of  the  largest  class.  The  graving-docks,  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Langton  Dock,  were 
each  950  ft.  in  length,  but  had  intermediate 
gates  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  inner  chambers 
could  be  used  as  “  long-time,”  while  the  outer 
were  used  as  “  short-time  ”  docks.  The  graving- 
docks  were  built  entirely  of  concrete.  A  30-ton 
hydraulic  crane  furnished  means  of  handling 
screws,  rudders,  &c.,  and  was  so  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  used  at  any  of  the  four 
graving-dock  chambers.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
graving-docks  was  an  engine-house,  which  was 
the  centre  of  power  for  the  district ;  it  contained 
hydraulic  main-engines  of  350  h.p.,  besides 
powerful  engines  and  pumps  for  draining 
the  graving-docks  of  such  water  as  could 
not  be  run  off  with  the  tide.  On  the 
south  quay  of  the  Langton  Branch  Dock  was  a 
hydraulic  crane  of  100  tons  power,  of  a  novel 
character,  the  lift  being  made  by  a  direct- 
acting  inverted  hydraulic  cylinder,— a  mode  of 
working  which  permitted  of  nice  adjustment 
of  the  loads.  The  Alexandra  Dock,  designed  to 
accommodate  the  largest  steamers,  had  a  length 
of  1,600  ft.,  and  its  quays  were  all  provided  with 
substantial  sheds,  95  ft.  wide  in  one  span.  The 
Hornby  Dock  was  partly  used  as  a  timber  dock, 
partly  for  ordinary  trade  ;  for  the  latter  purpose 
a  shed,  125  ft.  wide,  was  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  on  its  south  quay.  The  principal  points  of 
these  northern  docks  were  illuminated  at  night 
by  electric  lights,  placed  on  masts  90  ft.  high. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
works  was  2,727,0002.,  and,  since  their  comple¬ 
tion,  they  had  accommodated  sea-going  ships 
of  the  largest  class,  with  an  aggregate  of 
18,000,000  tons.  The  New  Southern  Extension 
comprised  a  chain  of  docks  from  the  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
author  in  1868,  to  the  old  Brunswick  Dock. 
These  new  docks  had  been  named  the 
Harrington,  Toxteth,  and  Union,  the  latter 
forming  the  link  between  the  new  system  and 
the  old.  At  the  same  time  the  Herculaneum  had 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  on  its  eastern  and 
southern  quays  special  accommodation  for 
petroleum  had  been  provided  by  the  excavation 
of  casemates  in  the  solid  rock.  The  Harrington 


and  Toxteth  Docks  were  laid  out  for  general 
trade,  and  were  provided  with  first-class  sheds, 
those  on  the  western  quays  being  single-story 
sheds,  150  ft.  wide,  whilst  on  the  east  side 
double-storey  sheds  of  novel  character  had  been 
erected,  the  width  of  these  sheds  being  95  ft. 
The  discharge  of  goods  on  to  the  floors  of  the 
latter  sheds  was  effected  by  a  number  of 
hydraulic  cranes,  mounted  on  the  roof,  and 
capable  of  dealing  with  any  load  up  to  30  cwt. 
Through  the  Union  Dock,  vessels  which  could 
not  on  neap-tides,  by  reason  of  their  deep 
draught,  get  into  the  river  over  the  Pluckington 
Bank  and  shallow  sills  of  the  older  docks,  were 
enabled  to  dock  and  undock  through  the  chain 
of  new  docks  into  the  river,  by  the  Hercula¬ 
neum  entrances,  now  deepened  to  12  ft.  below 
Old  Dock  Sill.  The  level  of  the  water  in 
the  older  docks  referred  to  would  be  main¬ 
tained,  when  necessary,  by  impounding  and 
pumping.  The  bulk  of  the  excavation  from 
these  docks  was  a  soft  sandstone  rock,  and,  no 
place  of  deposit  beiDg  obtainable,  it  became 
necessary  to  send  the  rubbish  to  sea,  which  was 
done  in  steam-hopper  barges  of  500  tons 
capacity.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  New 
South  Docks  was  1,373,0002.  By  the  north  and 
south  extensions,  forming  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  the  area  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  had  been 
increased  from  252  acres, — the  area  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1873, — to 
363  acres,  the  present  area,  and  the  quayage 
from  18  miles  to  24  miles. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at 
Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Proposed  New  Council  Chamber. — Sir  T.  H. 
Farrer  moved : — 

“That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Council  Chamber 
and  Offices  Committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
acquiring  a  suitable  site  for  a  Council  Chamber  and 
offices." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  speech  he  advanced 
the  reasons  he  had  for  making  his  motion. 
Although,  he  said,  the  enlarged  Council-room 
at  Spring-gardens  would,  when  completed,  be 
large  enough  for  their  meetings,  the  office 
accommodation  there  was  most  inadequate,  and 
was  so  overcrowded  that  their  work  and  the 
health  of  their  clerks  were  seriously  suffering. 

Mr.  Acworth  formally  moved  the  following 
amendment,  which  stood  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Rhodes : — 

“To  omit  all  words  after  'That,' in  order  to  insert 
the  words  1  having  regard  to  financial  and  other  general 
considerations,  and  having  regard  to  the  inexpediency 
of  any  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  possible  hindrance 
to  the  ultimate  fusing  of  the  ancient  Municipality  of 
the  City  of  London  ana  the  newly-formed  Council  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London  in  one  great  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  desirable  at  present  to  press  on  the  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  site  for  new  Council  offices." 

Mr.  Acworth  said  that  he  agreed  with  almost 
every  word  that  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  bad  said, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Rhodes’s  motion 
with  which  he  did  not  agree  entirely ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  fusion  with  the  City 
need  be  seriously  considered  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Subsequently  Mr.  Acworth  withdrew 
this  amendment  in  favour  of  that  which  stood 
in  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  de  Souza. 

Sir  W.  De  Souza  moved : — 

“That  the  Council,  whilst  recognising  that  in  due 
course  a  site  will  have  to  be  acquired,  and  municipal 
buildings  erected  suitable  for  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Council,  feels  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
What  the  future  requirements  of  the  Council  will  be, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
at  present  premature  to  consider  any  scheme  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  municipal 
buildings." 

This  amendment  was  lost,  on  a  division,  by 
fifty  votes  against  thirty-nine  votes,  and  the 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  post¬ 
poned. 

The  Architect' s  Department. — Arising  out  of 
some  recommendations  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  appointment  of  some  temporary 
draughtsmen  and  assistants  in  this  department, 
it  was  incidentally  stated  that  the  Standing 
Committee  would  shortly  present  a  report  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  whole  organisation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

After  transacting  further  business  the  Council 
adjourned. 


Houses  of  Parliament,  Berlin. — On  the 

13th  inst.  the  “  Controlling  Committee  ”  at 
last  (after  discussing  the  subject  for  nearly  two 
years)  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  large  central 
cupola,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  architect 
of  the  building,  Herr  Wallot. 


THE  GUINNESS  FUND. 

Sir, — The  princely  donation  of  Sir  Edward 
Guinness  being  the  first  step  towards  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  difficult  and  embarrassing  problem 
as  to  the  practical  way  of  properly  housing  the 
poor  will  doubtless  cause  the  matter  to  be  taken 
up  in  earnest.  With  this  view  I  venture  to 
repeat  a  suggestion  I  made  when  Mr.  George 
Peabody  announced  his  intention  of  devoting 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  like  purpose, — viz., 
that  instead  of  a  body  of  trustees  attempting 
themselves  to  erect  dwellings,  they  should  offer 
to  lend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money 
required  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, — the  interest 
of  which  and  the  principal  to  be  repaid  in  equal 
quarterly  instalments  extending  over  say  thirty 
years  or  redeemable  at  pleasure.  The  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  that  the  difference  between  the 
amount  lent  and  that  required  would  encourage 
private  investment  and  increase  the  available- 
fund,  which  would  be  further  increased  by 
donations,  or  if  necessary  by  public  grants.  The- 
low  rate  of  interest  would  give  a  margin  that 
would  just  turn  the  scale  from  a  loss  to  a  profit. 
The  lenders  would  have  control  not  only  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  but 
also  in  their  ultimate  use  (at  any  rate  for  thirty 
years),  so  that  their  purpose  may  not  be  lost. 
Each  year  would  render  the  security  greater, 
and  by  the  constant  repayment  the  fund  would 
be  practically  inexhaustible.  If  some  such  plan 
as  this  had  been  adopted  by  the  Peabody 
trustees,  I  believe  the  difficult  question  would 
by  this  time  have  been  nearly  settled. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews. 


HAYWARD  (DISTRICT  SURVEYOR) 
v.  SANDON. 

Sip., — In  some  remarks  as  regards  this  matter- 
which  you  published  on  the  11th  inst.,  I  wish  to 
point  out  some  misleading  statements  which  I  beg 
you  to  correct. 

It  is  stated  that  the  “summons  was  dismissed,’' 
yet  that  could  scarcely  be,  as  no  summons  has 
issued  but  the  one  heard  on  Oct.  4,  1889,  when  the 
magistrate  decided  in  favour  of  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor,  giving  him  also  costs  in  the  case. 

Also  it  is  stated  that  my  “  solicitor  ”  gave  me  cer¬ 
tain  advice,  which  he  actually  did  not  give.  But  why 
anyone  should  write  to  you  professing  to  know  and 
publish  what  passed  between  “  my  solicitor  ”  and 
myself  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  though  in  justice 
to  Messrs.  Sandon’s  adviser,  I  should  say  that  I  am 
led  to  believe  this  statement  did  not  emanate  from 
him. 

What  actually  happened  was  this.  Messrs. 
Sandon  being  dissatisfied  with  the  magistrate’s 
decision,  and  the  order  that  he  made  on  Oct.  4  that 
tlioy  should  pay  the  District  Surveyor  the  specified 
fees,  endeavoured  to  get  a  case  stated  for  tho 
Superior  Courts. 

Failing  to  obtain  this  in  their  own  way,  it  was- 
discussed  in  the  magistrate’s  own  private  room  and 
“dismissed” — if  that  is  the  word— and  so  the 
matter  remained  in  statu  quo. 

As  I  made  no  demand  lor  costs,  of  course,  none 
were  given. 

Since  then  the  matter  has  been  settled  by  Messrs. 
Sandon  paying  me  what  I  have  chosen  to  accept  in 
satisfaction  of  my  fees.  But  be  it  quite  understood 
that  tho  decision  of  the  Bow-street  Court  confirm¬ 
ing  that  of  all  other  Courts  in  favour  of  the  District 
Surveyor’s  contention  is  unshaken,  and  that  Clause 
XXVII.  of  tho  Act  remains  to  be  read  as  it  always 
has  been,  and  Messrs.  Sandon’s  contention  has  only 
confirmed  its  meaning  to  be  just  what  it  says  in  its 
several  rules.  C.  F.  Hayward. 


SCHOOL-PLANNING. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  p.  4,  ante,  recom¬ 
mends  asphalte  for  school  floors.  I  have,  however, 
frequently  heard  complaints  from  men  employed  in 
City  warehouses  of  the  asphalte  floors  upon  which 
they  have  to  stand  all  day  ;  they  attribute  to  its 
effects  the  shortening  of  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
workmen.  Employes  who  have  to  stand  continually 
on  linoleum  or  oilcloth  also  complain  that  these  floor- 
coverings  “  draw  their  feet.”  It  has  been  suggested 
that  asphalte  and  these  coverings  are  good  con¬ 
ductors  of  heat,  and  are  the  means  of  a  too  rapid 
loss  of  heat ;  another  notion  is  that  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  these  substances  causes  an  interference  with 
the  normal  electric  condition  of  the  body.  What 
are  the  electrical  conductive  conditions  of  these 
substances  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  useful  to 
your  readers  if  some  of  your  scientific  subscribers 
would  kindly  give  us  some  information  on  the 
matter.  A.  H. 


DADLINGTON  CHURCH,  LEICESTER¬ 
SHIRE. 

Sir, — In  Vol.  I.  of  the  Builder,  July  8,  1S43, 
there  appears  an  engraving  of  this  old  church, 
with  its  quaint,  square  wood  belfry,  covered  with 
oak  shingle. 

Archreologists,  and  everyone  who  takes  a  delight 
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and  pride  in  our  village  churches,  will  learn  with 
mingled  feelings  of  disgust,  shame,  and  regret  that 
this  unique  old  belfry  has  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  a  fourth-rate,  fancy-tiled,  villa-turret  type  of 
thing  put  up.  The  curious  old  windows,  which  did 
duty  for  a  clearstory,  have  been  ruthlessly  bricked- 
up  with  red  bricks,  and  other  vagaries  are  contem¬ 
plated  with  the  old  wood  porch  and  its  fine  old 
door,  “  if  the  funds  hold  out.”  Surely,  some  steps 
can  be  taken  to  stop  the  destroyer’s  hand.  I  under¬ 
stand  no  architect  has  been  called  in,  but,  from  a 
personal  inspection  of  this  old  belfry  in  August  last, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  with  judicious  repair 
at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  it  would  have  done 
duty  for  centuries. 

The  chancel  was  faithfully  repaired  and  partly 
re-built  two  or  three  years  since  under  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  the  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners.  H. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Smethwick.  —  A  number  of  residences  are 
about  being  commenced  at  Smethwick,  Blox- 
wich  (near  Walsall),  and  near  Solihull  (Bir¬ 
mingham).  These  houses  will  be  of  a  size  and 
character  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  clerks 
and  the  higher  class  of  skilled  artisans.  The 
total  cost  of  erection  is  estimated  at  about 
26,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Statham 
Davis,  Birmingham. 

Swansea. — The  Alexandra- arcade,  Swansea, 
has  now  been  completed.  According  to  the 
Western  Mail ,  the  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Bath,  of 
Swansea,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Henry  BilliDgs, 
Swansea.  The  arcade  contains  twenty-seven 
shops,  and  is  furnished  throughout  with  a  com¬ 
plete  installation  of  electric  light.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  novelty,  however  (amongst  South  Wales 
arcades),  is  the  principle  which  has  been 
adopted  of  building  a  second  row  of  shops  above 
the  first,  and  giving  access  to  the  upper  row  by 
galleries  or  balconies,  which  lead  all  along  the 
building.  The  public  go  up  flights  of  massive 
stone  steps  at  either  end,  and  pass  along  a 
fairly  broad  pavement  in  front  of  all  the  shops. 
The  arcade  is  traversed  by  bridges  at  either  end 
and  at  the  centre,  and  the  public  can  thus  pass 
freely  tc  all  parts.  The  arcade  leads  from 
High-street  to  Alexandra-road.  The  latter 
thoroughfare  is  at  present  showing  some  signs 
of  advancement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  in 
time  become  as  important  a  thoroughfare  as 
High-street  itself. 

Walsall.  —  A  new  hall  for  the  Walsall 
Spiritualistic  Society  is  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion.  The  hall  will  consist  of  basement  and 
three  storeys,  the  top  one  being  devoted  to  the 
caretaker’s  rooms  and  the  basement  to  the  cook¬ 
ing  kitchens  and  other  offices.  The  principal 
part  of  the  building  will  be  two  halls  of  36  ft. 
by  54  ft.  each,  with  ante-rooms  and  lavatories, 
the  height  of  the  building  being  34  ft.  to  the 
wall-plate.  The  building  will  be  almost  entirely 
of  brick,  with  Corinthian  columns  and  elaborate 
cornices.  Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson,  Walsall  Wood,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Evans,  Thorpe-road,  is 
the  builder.  The  contract  for  the  building  is 
1,0002.,  and  the  total  cost  is  expected  to  be 
about  1.200Z.  _ _ 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alnwick.  —  An  organ-chamber  has  been 
added  on  the  north  side  of  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Alnwick,  opening  out 
of  the  chancel  under  a  Perpendicular  arch  made 
to  correspond  with  the  character  of  the  chancel. 
The  ancient  window  formerly  in  the  wall,  at  the 
point  now  occupied  by  this  arch,  was  carefully 
taken  down,  marked  stone  by  stone,  and  erected 
precisely  as  before  in  the  north  wall  of  the  new 
chamber.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  is  the  architect.  A 
new  'organ,  estimated  to  cost  G30Z.,  is  to  be 
placed  in  it  when  the  necessary  funds  are 
gathered  together.  The  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  has  generously  contributed  upwards  of 
three  hundred  guineas  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  improvements.  The  ancient  fabric  here  and 
there  shows  traces  of  the  munificence  of  the 
ancient  Percies  in  features  bearing  their  heraldic 
insignia.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  better  known 
among  antiquarians  as  possessing  one  of  the 
rare  beacon  turrets,  from  which  intelligence  was 
flashed,  by  means  of  a  beacon  flare,  to  distant 
parts. 

Liskeard. — The  parish  church  of  Liskeard 
has  lately  been  reopened,  after  the  completion 
of  its  restoration.  According  to  the  Western 
Morning  News ,  the  work  of  restoring  the  church 
has  been  done,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  in 
a  somewhat  fragmentary  manner,  but  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago  an  important  contribution 
to  this  work  was  made,  nearly  4,0002.  being 


then  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  new  roof,  the 
removal  of  the  organ-gallery,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the 
provision  of  new  mullions  and  tracery  heads  to 
some  of  the  windows.  The  contract  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lang,  and  the  church 
was  reopened  on  March  12,  1879.  The  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  time,  although  desirous  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  postpone  further  operations. 
Ten  years  having  elapsed,  an  effort  was  made 
which  has  resulted  in  seeing  the  desired  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  carried  out.  The 
first  stage  of  the  work  of  the  present  re¬ 
storation,  which  has  been  carried  out  from 
designs  by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  John  Sansom,  architect,  of  Liskeard, 
was  the  demolition  of  the  old  and  dilapidated 
vestry,  and  rebuilding  on  the  same  site  a  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  fifteenth  century  style,  to  harmonise 
with  the  church,  the  windows,  doorways,  and 
other  dressings  being  of  granite,  interior  fittings 
of  oak,  and  tiled  floor.  This  vestry  is  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  late  Rev.  James  F.  Todd,  a 
former  vicar,  and  carries  out  the  desire  enter¬ 
tained  for  its  erection  by  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
Flavel  Cook.  Mr.  T.  E.  Madams,  of  Liskeard, 
was  the  builder.  The  old  chancel,  which 
measures  40  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
has  now  undergone  restoration,  was  very  badly 
arranged,  and  there  was  no  apparent  distinction 
between  it  and  the  other  portion  of  the  church. 
The  view  of  the  east-end  was,  moreover,  ob¬ 
struct  by  the  position  of  the  pulpit,  which 
stood  Ou  he  south  side  of  the  nave  aisle,  near  it 
being  the  old  high  pews  of  the  Corporation, 
whilst  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  aisle  was  g 
high  reading-desk,  the  clerk’s  desk,  and  church¬ 
warden’s  pew.  These  obstructions  have  now  been 
removed ,  and  a  passage  carried  across  the  east  end 
of  the  nave.  The  old  oak  pulpit,  which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  carving,  and  bears  date  “  Anno 
Domini,  1636,”  has  been  refixed  on  a  moulded 
granite  base  much  lower  than  it  previously 
stood,  and  is  approached  from  the  chancel  by 
four  granite  steps  corresponding  with  its  base  ; 
it  is  somewhat  further  south  than  formerly. 
The  chancel  has  been  entirely  rearranged,  the 
floor  raised  one  step  above  the  nave,  and  the 
new  choir  stalls,  erected  in  teak,  are  of  hand¬ 
some  design  and  elaborately  carved,  while  the 
poppy  heads  are  worthy-  of  special  mention. 
The  two  steps  leading  from  the  chancel  to  the 
sacrarium  are  of  polished  red  Ogwell  marble, 
and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bladder  &  Son,  Tor¬ 
quay.  The  altar  railing,  which  is  of  solid  brass, 
polished  and  burnished,  with  moulded  top  rail 
of  oak,  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  &  Co.,  London.  The  floors  of  the 
entire  chancel  are  paved  with  rich  encaustic 
Minton  tiles  of  special  design.  The  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  has  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  a  new  granite  five- 
light  window  and  tracery  lights  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  Regent- street,  London,  illustrative  of  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.  Underneath  this  win¬ 
dow  stands  the  reredos,  in  Beer  6tone.  It  has 
three  main  panels  divided  by  pinnacles  and 
buttresses,  the  centre  panel  by  a  crocketed 
canopy.  The  two  panels  on  each  side  of  the 
reredos  are  similar  in  character  to  the  centre. 
The  whole  is  rich  in  carving  and  tracery.  The 
Communion  and  credence  tables,  which  have 
been  made  in  Jerusalem  of  oak  from  Mount 
Hebron  and  olive-wood  from  Gethsemane,  were 
designed  by  the  architect.  The  table  has  an 
elaborate  traceried  front,  and  the  sed ilia  is  in 
teak  of  similar  character  and  design  to  the 
choir  stalls.  The  east  window  of  the  north 
chancel  aisle  has  also  bad  a  new  granite  five- 
light  window ;  this  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  A.  Savill  &  Co.,  of  London,  and 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher  Childs  by  his  widow  and  four  sons,  Mr. 
Borlase  Childs,  Dr.  Childs,  Mr.  Walter  Childs, 
and  Mr.  John  F.  Childs,  and  illustrates 
the  text,  “Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.” 
In  the  north  and  south  chancel  aisles  the  seats 
have  been  rearranged  so  as  to  afford  passages 
behind  the  choir  stalls,  and  the  Corporation 
pews  are  placed  in  front  of  the  nave  seats,  the 
bench  ends  being  carved  with  the  borough  arms, 
poppy  heads,  and  tracery  panels,  the  seat  for  the 
Mayor  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
pew.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  re¬ 
arranged  by  Messrs  Longbotham,  of  Leeds. 
The  wrought-iron  reading-desk  placed  in  the 
nave  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Davey,  of  Liske-rd. 
The  work  generally  has  been  cairied  out  by  Mr. 
Philip  Blowey,  contractor,  of  Plymouth,  and 
has  been  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect 


and  committee,  whilst  the  carving,  both  in  wood 
and  stone,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  granite  work  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Nicholls  &  Son,  Liskeard.  The 
amount  expended  has  been  about  1,800Z. 

Perth. — It  has  been  decided  to  restore  the 
ancient  kirk  of  St.  John,  Perth. 

Wimbish  {Essex).— We  learn  from  the  Essex 
County  Chronicle  that  it  is  proposed  to  complete 
the  restoration  of  this  church  by  “the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  tower,” and  the  carrying  out  of  other 
works,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1.300Z.  Mr. 
Nelson  Jones  is  named  as  the  architect.  The 
ancient  tower,  it  appears,  fell  down  about  130 
years  ago.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1872. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cardiff. — A  stained-glass  window,  for  St* 
John’s  Church,  Cardiff,  is  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Belham  &  Co.’s  studio  in  Buckingham  Palace- 
road.  It  is  in  three  lights,  and  illustrates  the 
subject  of  Christ  blessing  little  children,  the 
figure  of  Christ  occupying  the  centre  compart¬ 
ment,  with  groups  on  either  side  compartment 
composed  in  relation  to  the  centre  one.  The 
design  of  the  figures  is  good,  and  Messrs. 
Belham’s  peculiar  thick  rough  glass  makes  the 
most  of  the  colour  effect.  The  window  has- 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Belham  &  Co.  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon. 

Charlestown  { Cornwall).— According  to  the 
Western  Morning  News,  a  stained-glass  window, 
from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Fouracre  &  Watson, 
has  just  been  placed  in  St.  Paul  s  Church* 
Charlestown,  in  memory  of  William  Vawdrey* 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Vawdrey,  of  St. 
Austell.  The  subject  is  a  figure  of  Solomon* 
King  of  Israel,  holding  a  model  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  in  his  hand.  The  inscription 
states  that  William  Vawdrey  died  at  Shanghai 
in  1883.  - 

Kenilworth  —  In  the  south  transept  of  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  Kenilworth,  a  memorial  win¬ 
dow  has  just  been  placed.  The  window  is  of 
two  openings,  which  are  filled  with  the  subject* 
carried  over  both  lights,  of  “  Our  Lord’s  Charge 
to  St.  Peter,”  with  ornamental  canopy.  _  Under 
the  window  a  brass-plate  is  fixed  with  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  work  has  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  F.  Holt  &  Co.,  Warwick. 

Little  Burstead  {Essex). — The  east  window 
of  the  parish  church  of  Little  Burstead  has- 
lately  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Ismay  French.  According  to  the- 
Essex  County  Chronicle,  the  window  is  the- 
work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  and  it  consists 
of  three  lights,  containing  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  under  canopies : — In  the  northern  light* 
the  Annunciation ;  in  the  southern  light,  the 
Presentation ;  and  in  the  central  light,  the 
Crucifixion.  In  the  tracery  above  are  angels- 
with  inscribed  scrolls.  The  work  is  treated  in 
the  richest  manner,  and  has  been  carried  out 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics- 
of  the  fourteenth-century  period. 

London.— St.  Clement’s  Church,  Eastcheap* 
has  lately  received  an  addition  to  its  stained 
glass,  in  its  east  window,  from  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Berners-street,  the  subject  being 
the  “  Agnus  Dei,”  carried  out  in  Renaissance 
style  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  the 
architect,  who  has  just  completed  the  re- 
decoration  of  the  church. _ 


Surveyorsbip,  West  Hartlepool  — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  the  salary  of 
the  Borough  Engineer.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown* 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  was,  by  a  large 
majority,  increased  from  400Z.  to  o00 1.  per 
annum.  Mr.  Brown  was  eulogised  on  the 
efficient  and  able  way  in  which  his  department 
is  conducted,  and  on  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  he  had  designed  and  carried  out  the  engi¬ 
neering  work  of  the  Corporation.  Many  ex¬ 
tensive  schemes  are  in  hand  and  in  contem¬ 
plation  in  this  rapidly  developing  port. 

Advance  in  tlie  Brice  of  Bricks.— A 
well-attended  meeting  of  brickmasters  was 
held  at  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  the  13th  inst.* 
at  which  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
various  districts  supplying  the  London  market 
were  present.  The  following  resolutions  were 
proposed,  seconded,  and  unanimously  passed  : 

(1)  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  brick- 

masters  supplying  the  London  market,  an  advance  ini 
the  selling  price  of  bricks  is  imperative  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  fuel  and  materials,  and  the  advance 
given  in  the  price  of  labour."  ... 

(2)  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  would 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  industry,  if  brick- 
masters  supplying  the  London  district  would  co-operate 
in  dealing  with  the  various  labour  questions  as  they 
arise." 


®jp  Shtirtnfs  Cohram. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.—  IV. 
current  ( continued ). 

DMPORTANT  as  are  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  within  a  conductor  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  flowing, 
still  more  important  are  the  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  medium  around  it.  A  sus¬ 
pended  magnetic  needle  brought  near  a  wire, 
carrying  an  electric  current,  tends  to  set  itself 
at  right-angles  to  the  conductor,  showing  that 
a  current  produces  a  magnetic  field  in  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  thus  establishing  a 
connexion  between  electricity  in  motion  and 
magnetism.  An  investigation  of  the  magnetic 
field  so  produced,  by  means  of  iron-filings  and 
a  needle  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  point  in  any  direction,  shows  that  a  current 
is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  circular  lines  of 
force,  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the 
current,  and  whose  centres  lie  in  it.  A  field 
cf  this  shape  is  frequently  called  a  “  whirl”  of 
force. 
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Fig.  6  shows  the  relative  directions  of  the 
current  and  of  the  circular  lines  of  force.  The 
■diagram  should  be  committed  to  memory,  but 
the  following  rule,  known  as  Ampere’s,  is  also 
useful :  “  Imagine  yourself  swimmiDg  in  the 
•current,  so  that  it  flows  from  your  feet  to  your 
head,  then  if.  you  face  the  magnetic  needle,  its 
north  pole  will  be  turned  to  your  left  hand.” 

ft  is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  current  that  is  used  for  determining 
«he  strength  of  the  current  itself. 


If  a  current  is  sent  from  A  to  B  (fig  t'i 
through  a  solid  conductor,  and  at  B  split  up 
cnto  three  or  more  parts,  so  that  from  B  to  C 
a  number  of  currents  are  flowing,  which,  added 
together,  equal  the  current  in  A  B,  it  will  be 
found,  the  distances  being  in  both  cases  the 
same  that  the  field  produced  by  the  current  in 

^nLTKSJlrnaI  P°lnt  is  the  8ame  as  that 
produced  by  the  currents  in  B  C.  Again  if  a 
given  current  flows  along  a  straight  conductor 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  produced  by  it 
wiU  be  proportional  to  its  length.  We  say 

straight  because  a  conductor  might  be  increased 

™  length,  but  the  added  portiou8  se  shapedTat 
“"W  offeree  ueutraliaed  some  of  the 
old  ones  m  which  case  the  total  number  of 
hues  would  be  diminished  instead  of  increased 
Sefore  the  strength  of  a  current  can  be  dS 
mined  by  measuring  the  field  at  a  point  external 
to  t  yet  one  thing  must  be  known,  and  that  is 
how  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  varies  as 
we  recede  from  the  conductor.  If  we  attempted 
■to  investigate  this  question  by  measuring  the 
s  length  of  field  at  various  istatces  ffom  a 
wotiHht  .cond,lctor’  mathematical  difficulties 

*om  theV?  the  resolts. 

Z",!1'  kf,1  ,that  different  portions  of  the 
current  would  bo  at  different  distances  from 

st°onPrVn  th6  field  nDder  consideration 
secondly,  because  as  we  recede  from  the  con¬ 
jure™/11  "I7  direoU°n.  the  distances  from 

“mTiVo'  the  CUIrent  d°  “* 

These  difficulties  can  be  got  over  bv  using 

“Thelollo7  ■heUSe°f  circles  “ 

JfaVoUhe  iSv™7  8imple  demonstration  of 
due  to  Professor  SilSsThomp^n  “ 

A  circular  bobbin  B,  fFig 


common  with  it.  A  small  magnetic  needle  is 
pivotted  about  one  of  its  poles  and  placed  so 
that  when  the  plane  of  the  coils  faces  east  and 
west  the  Becond  pole  is  at  O.  The  connexions 
are  made  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  connecting 
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wires  P  and  Q,  leading  the  current  to  and  from 
the;terminals  T,  T2  and  to  and  from  the  bobbins, 
being  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  whirl  of 
force  produced  by  the  current  in  one  wire  is 
neutralised  by  the  whirl  produced  by  the  same 
current  going  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  wire.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  a 
current  is  sent  from  Tx  to  T„,  through  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  fields  produced  by  the  bobbins  Bj 
and  B2  tend  to  neutralise  each  other  ;  the  turns 
of  wire  are  so.  adjusted  that  no  matter  how 
much  current  is  sent  through  the  instrument 
the  needle  remains  undeflected,  that  is,  the 
bobbins  exactly  counteract  each  other’s  effects 
at  0.  On  counting  the  turns  of  wire,  it  will  be 
found  that 

»i  :r2  (i) 

Let  [r]  be  the  mathematical  expression  which 
gives  the  variation  of  strength  of  field  with 
distance. 

Then  the  strengths  of  field  produced  at  0  by 
the  bobbins,  since  the  same  current  traverses 
both,  are  proportional  to  2  7 r  r,  w,  [r,]  and 
2  7 T  r,7i.2  [r2],  but  matters  have  been  so  adjusted 
that  these  fields  are  equal,  hence 

2  jt  r  1  ?t,  [r{]—2  ir  r2  tin  [r2] 

[rl]_r2  W2 
[r2]->i  tii 


therefore 


but  from  (i) 


in(ii)  UJ 


~rl  Wj  (u) 
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=—  substituting  this  value 


for 
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That  is  to  say,  the  force  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  In  the  figure  the 
radius  of  the  outer  bobbin  is  twice  that  of  the 
inner  one,  so  that  one  turn  on  Bo  balances  two 
turns  on  Bp 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,802,  Improvements  in  Water-closets.  H. 
S.  Booth. 

In  order  to  utilise  the  inflow  of  water  under 
pressure  to  draw  or  force  out  the  confined  air  and 
effluvia,  an  ejector,  with  controlling  mechanism  is 
according  to  this  patentee,  fixed  so  that  the  opera- 
th^air  flusbinff  t^le  closefc  automatically  purifies 

1,578,  Paint  and  Figments.  R.  Stone. 

The  body  of  the  paint  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  patent  is  made  of  China  clay,  marble,  or  anv 
earthy  substance  of  a  fine,  fibrous,  silky  nature. 
One  or  more  of  these  or  similar  substances  are 
mixed  with  petroleum  oils  or  spirits,  or  with  nitric 
or  sulphunc  acid.  The  mixture  is  then  burned 
which  gives  it  a  colour  which  is  permanent  and  not 
likely  to  fade,  and  the  resultant  material  is  also  fire 
and  waterproof.  Proportions  of  both  pigments  and 
media  are  varied  at  will,  but  the  burning  of  the 
mass  is  an  essential  part  of  the  invention. 

_  2,121,  Improved  Building  Block,  Tile,  or  Slab. 
G.  A.  Wright. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  noiseless,  non¬ 
absorbent  tile .  is  made  of  burnt  clay,  terra-cotta 
concrete,  or  suitable  material,  and  the  face  is  dipped 
into  india-rubber  or  such  like  solution  :  and  while 
this  is  liquid  metal,  flint,  or  granite  powdered 
fine  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  The  blocks  are 
cemented  together  with  bituminous  cement. 


12,829,  Clamp.  T.  Metham. 

The  clamp,  grip,  or  vice  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  patent  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of 
carpenters,  joiners,  or  woodworkers,  although  it 
may  be  also  utilised  in  other  trades.  It  is  formed 
of  a  combined  set  of  levers  or  arms,  in  the  shape  of 
a  fork  or  prong,  upon  the  ends  of  which  is  fixed  the 
grip  or  claw  for  compressing  the  material.  The 
arms  are  actuated  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws, 
so  placed  that  working  it  to  right  or  left  hand  will 
cause  the  levers  to  expand  or  contract  as  may  be 
required. 

14,012,  Substitute  for  Wood.  H.  B.  Bentzen. 
According  to  this  invention,  material  for  use  in 
imitating  wood-carvings  is  made  by  mixing  dextrine, 
glue,  and  sawdust.  For  imitation  carvings,  the 
mass  is  mixed  with  dark  sawdust  and  moulded 
under  pressure,  when  the  ornaments  produced  are  of 
considerable  strength  and  can  be  speedily  and 
cheaply  produced. 

17,032,  Portable  Scaffold.  A.  T.  Nygren. 

This  invention,  which  hails  from  Sweden,  pro¬ 
vides  a  hoist  or  scaffold  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  stationary  scaffold.  Elaborate 
fixing  by  means  of  bars,  screws,  and  bolts  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  a  runner  is  clamped  to  the  sloping  roof 
and  the  cornice  of  the  building.  From  the  runner 
a  kind  of  chair  moved  by  ropes  and  winches 
depends,  and  this  may  bo  moved  about  to  any  part 
of  the  structure.  The  point  of  fastening,  which 
looks  strangely  weak  in  proportion  to  the  work 
required  of  it,  is  ingenious,  but  difficult  to  describe 
briefly. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Jan.  6. — 205,  H.  Johnson,  Window  Fasteners. 

Jan.  7. — 256,  W.  Halladay,  Saw  Sharpening 
Machines.  257,  L.  Halladay,  Saw  Swages.  258, 
L.  Halladay,  Saw  Sharpening  Machines.  263,  J. 
Seketchazy,  Portable  Framework  for  Bridges.  274, 
A.  Natterer,  Electric  Bells.  276,  A.  Boult,  Sash 
Balances.  295,  W.  Kneen,  Attaching  Door  Knobs 
to  Spindles.  301,  A.  Lewis  and  J.  Donaldson,  Door 
Detainer. 

J  an.  8.  — 330,  J.  Dunning  and  B.  Priestley,  Sash 
Fasteners.  353,  N.  Scott  Russell,  Combined  Door 
Springs  and  Checks. 

Jan.  9. — 392,  R.  Brown,  Batten  Nail.  423,  W. 
Silverlock,  Ventilating  Sewers,  Drains,  &c.  428, 
A.  Wright,  Weathered  Facing  Brick. 

Jan.  10.— 436,  S.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges,  Door 
Catches  and  Door  Fasteners.  479,  A.  Marshall, 
Sewer  Inverts.  481,  E.  Burtwell,  “Rise  and  Fall  ” 
Brackets  for  Shop  Window  Fittings.  482,  E.  Burt¬ 
well,  Sash  Fasteners.  497,  J.  Gignez,  Closing 
Doors. 

Jan.  11. — 509,  W.  Reynor,  Testing  and  Flushing 
House  Drains. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

19,393,  W.  Davis,  Material  for  covering  walls. — 
19,524,  S.  Empsall  and  W.  Fish,  Syphon  Water 
Flusher  for  closets. — 19,586,  C.  Smith,  Imitation 
Marble,  &c.  —  19,617,  M.  Wardle,  Self-acting 
Window  Wedge. — 20,470,  J.  Campbell,  Drying 
Kilns. — 20,691,  R.  Little,  Fresh-air  Induction  Pipes 
for  Warming  Buildings,  &o.— 20,711,  S.  Danis- 
chewsky.  Door-fastener. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

1,952,  J.  Merryweather,  Paving. —2,780  and 
22,781,  A.  Ponton  and  others,  Artificial  Stone.— 
4,005,  J.  Hall,  Norfolk  Latches.— 4,065,  W.  David¬ 
son,  Fastenings  for  Rain-water  Pipes,  &c.— 7,020. _ 

H.  Kimpton,  Tip  over  Flushing  Tank.— 10,759, 

E.  Massey,  Fireplaces.  —  16,774,  H.  Maddean, 
Carpenter’s  Ploughs  and  Fibsters.— 17,918,  P. 
Knight  and  G.  Hoyes,  Door  Knobs.— 18,076,  H. 
Lake,  White  Lead. — 19,258,  W.  Wheatley,  Roofs. — 
19,852,  F.  Prosser  and  W.  Carter,  Staining  and 
Mottling  Wood. 

RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

.Tan.  13.— By  Russell,  Crowe,  &  Co. 
Bermondsey— The  lease  of  13,  Artillery -st.,  and 
the  goodwill  and  plant  of  busiuess  premises, 

term  19  yrs . ’ 

Jan.  14.— By  E.  &  H.  Lumley. 

St.  James  s-st.— The  leases  of  No.  33,  term  16 yrs., 
r.  £300,  and 66,  Jermyn-st.,  u.t.  29 yrs.,  r.  £250 
„  .  ,  By  Luckhurst  &  Lloyd. 

Bnxton— 181  aud  186,  Acre-lane,  f.,  r.  £64  p.a. ... 
Clapham— F.g.r.  of  £26  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  35 

yrs . 

Wandaworth-rd.—  No.  440^  u!t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  £8*, 

.  .  JAN.  15.—  By  D.  YOUNG. 

Newington— 64  and  66,  Albert  st.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  £0 . . 

Stratford— 101  and  103,  Major-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs  ’ 

g.r.  £6.  6s.,  r.  £46.  16s . . 

_  By  F.  ElLOART. 

Kilburn,  Dunster-gardens— A  plot  of  f.  land  .... 

Jan.  16.— By  Newbon  &  HARDING. 
Barnsbury— 53.  Elllngton-st.,  f.,  r.  £45 
Islington,  Pied  Bull-yd.— Stabling,  &c..  u.t.  25 

yrs.,  g.r.  £19,  r.  £55,  p.a . 

Clerkenwell— 9,  Ann-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £15  r 

£62.  gs.  p.a . . 

Lg.r.  of  £140  p.a. ,  term  26 yrs.  . . .  1 

Stoke  Newington— 5  and  7,  St.  Matthias-rd.  u  t 
63  yrs.,  g.r.  £1,  r.  £55  . 
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Kingsland— 66,  Downliam-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  gr. 

£4.  10s.,  r  £36  p.  a .  £270 

Hoxton— 61,  Cropley-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  £3,  r. 

£28.  4s.  p  a .  120 

37,  Cavendish-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.  10s.,  r. 

£30  p.  a .  105 

Mildmay-pk.— 1,  St.  Jude-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  £4, 

e.r.  £32  p.a .  245 

By  F.  J.  BlSLEY. 

Rotherhithe — 29  and  31,  Paradise-st. ,  f. ,  r.  £41. 12s.  355 


[Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  January  27. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on 
“  Roman  Architecture.— Preliminary."  8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  on  “Landed 
Incomes."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  D. Sc.,  on  “  The  Electromagnet.”  II.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  28. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (1)  Further  discus¬ 
sion  on  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster's  paper  on  “  Recent  Dock  Ex¬ 
tensions  at  Liverpool."  (2,  time  permitting)  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  on  “Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  Tidal  Estuaries.” 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  F.  S’.  A.,  on  “The  Relation  of  the  Fine  Arts  to 
the  Applied  Arts.”  Mr.  Walter  Crane  will  preside. 
8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  29. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave  on  "The 
Utilisation  of  Blast-furnace  Slag."  Prof.  W.  C.  Roberts- 
Austen,  F.R.S.,  will  preside. 

Thursday,  January  30. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on 
"  The  Laurentine  Villa  of  Pliny  the  Younger."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins  on  “  Sculp¬ 
ture  in  Relation  to  the  Age.”  II.  3  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  Students'  visits  to  (1) 
the  Deptford  Station  of  the  London  Electric  Supply 
Corporation.  11  a.m.  (2)  The  New  Chill-rooms  at  the 
Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford.  2  p.m. 

Friday,  January  31. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  on 
' 1  Free  Libraries.  ”  7. 30  p.  m . 

Saturday,  February  1. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Sixth 
Annual  Dinner. 


Ipstellsttwa. 

Lectures  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters. — The 
following  course  of  free  lectures  on  matters 
connected  with  building  will  be  delivered  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings  named,  each  lecture  to  com¬ 
mence  at  8  o’clock  p.m. : — Feb.  5,  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  on  “  Architecture  in  all  Ages,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  drawings,  expressly  prepared, 
and  photographs  ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  Feb.  12,  Prof.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “  Drawing — Geo¬ 
metrical  and  Perspective  ” ;  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair.  Feb.  19,  Prof.  W.  H.  Cor- 
field,  M.A.,  M.D.,  on  “Modern  Sanitation”; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Kennard,  in  the  chair.  Feb.  26,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  “  The 
Domestic  Fireplace”;  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair.  March  5,  Prof.  A.  B.  W. 
Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Forth  Bridge  ” ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Preston,  in  the  chair.  March  12,  Prof. 
Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  on  “The  Tree,  from  the 
Sapling  to  the  Bench  ” ;  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Master  of  the  Clothworkers’  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  chair.  March  19,  Prof.  W.  C.  Un¬ 
win,  F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Construction  of  Walls”; 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  J.P.,  Master  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  in  the  chair. 

The  New  Law  Courts,  Rome.  —  The 
concrete  foundation-plate  of  the  New  Law 
Courts  has  been  completed.  The  layer  of 
beton  has  a  thickness  varying  from  2-00  to 
2*80  m.,  and  has  been  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  building  site  at  a  depth  of  about 
7'50  m.  below  street-level.  It  took  two  parties 
of  men,  each  700  strong,  working  day  and 
night,  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours’  duration, 
to  get  the  work  done  in  thirteen  weeks.  The 
56,000  cb.  metres  of  material  used  were  mixed 
by  hand,  the  proportion  being  three  parts  broken 
stone  to  two  parts  pozzolano  and  one  part  lime- 
paste. 

New  Imperial  Palace  at  Prankfort — A 
new  palace  is  to  be  built  for  the  Emperor  at 
Frankfort-on- the- Main,  at  a  cost  of  100,0002. 
It  will,  it  is  said,  be  one  of  the  finest  palaces 
around  that  city,  although  the  town  is  so  rich  in 
these  from  the  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Grand-Ducal 
Homburg  times.  There  is  to  be  a  banqueting 
hall  capable  of  seating  120,  and  twenty-eight 
minor  halls  and  saloons. 


The  Growth  of  Hong-Kong. — The  Times 
says  that  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
Hong-Kong  Legislative  Council  on  November  20, 
Governor  Des-Vceux  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of 
an  elaborate  dispatch  which  he  had  just 
addressed  to  Lord  Knutsford  on  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  document  refers 
at  length  to  everything  connected  with  the 
recent  growth  of  Hong-Kong.  A  striking 
evidence  of  the  increase  of  wealth  will  be  found 
in  the  prices  of  land.  Since  1881  the  price  of 
marine  lots  has  risen  50  per  cent.,  and  of  those 
inland  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Land  in 
Victoria  in  the  best  site  is  worth  about  130,0002 
an  acre,  and  lots  have  exchanged  hands  at  such 
prices  as  70,0002.,  98,0002.,  90,0002.  an  acre,  and 
so  on.  In  the  Chinese  business  quarters  it  is 
not  to  be  obtained  at  less  than  97,0002.  to 
130,0002.  per  acre,  while  hill  lots  have  increased 
in  even  greater  proportion.  Government  lands 
which  could  not  have  been  sold  at  5  per  cent, 
per  square  foot  within  the  present  decade  have 
lately  been  sold  at  public  auction  for  more  than 
ten  times  that  amount.  The  sums  derived  from 
land  premiums,  or  the  sums  received  from 
leases,  are  not  included  in  the  ordinary  revenue, 
but  are  kept  separate  as  matter  of  account,  and 
are  applied  to  defence  and  other  permanent 
works.  Next  to  the  defence  works,  the  greatest 
public  work  of  recent  years  is  the  Tytam  reser¬ 
voir,  which  confines  350  million  gallons  of  water 
behind  a  dam  composed  of  granite  and  concrete, 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Victoria,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  supply 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  2,450  yards  in  length, 
and  a  cut  granite  aqueduct  for  the  remaining 
distance.  In  concluding  his  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  report,  Sir  William  Des  -  Vceux 
says : — “  There  must  be  some  still  living  who 
saw  the  island  before  the  British  occupation. 
If  one  of  them,  having  been  absent  during  the 
whole  interval,  were  now  to  return,  even  the  ex¬ 
tremely  salient  and  beautiful  features  of  the 
natural  landscape  would  scarcely  enable  him  to 
identify  with  the  Hong-Kong  of  to-day  what  he 
would  remember  as  a  bare  rock,  with  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  hut  here  and  there  as  the  only  sign  of 
habitation,  and  a  great  sea-basin  only  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  a  passing  keel.  For  now 
he  would  see  a  city  of  closely-built  houses 
stretching  for  some  four  miles  along  the 
island  shore,  and  rising,  tier  over  tier,  up 
the  slopes  of  th'e  mountain, — those  on  the 
upper  levels  interspersed  with  abundant 
foliage,  while  on  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Kowloon,  which  was  (until  very  recently)  an 
uninhabited  waste  of  undulating  red  rock,  he 
would  now  see, — in  the  distance  prevalent 
verdure, — in  the  foreground  and  along  the 
whole  sea-board  numerous  houses,  together  with 
docks,  great  warehouses,  and  other  evidence  of 
a  large  and  thriving  population.  ..."  Going 
ashore  our  visitor  would  see  long  lines  of  quays 
and  wharves,  large  warehouses  teeming  with 
merchandise,  shops  stocked  with  all  the  luxuries 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  two  civilisations  ;  in  the 
European  quarter  a  fine  town -hall,  stately 
banks,  and  other  large  buildings  of  stone ;  in 
the  Chinese  quarters  houses,  constructed  after  a 
pattern  peculiar  to  China,  of  almost  equally 
solid  materials,  but  packed  so  closely  together, 
and  thronged  so  densely,  as  to  be  in  this  respect 
probably  without  parallel  in  the  world.” 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  quieter ;  but,  although  lower 
prices  have  been  accepted  during  the  week,  it 
has  lost  nothing  in  its  steadiness.  Pig-iron 
has  been  further  depressed  in  price,  owing  to 
the  decline  in  warrants.  Scotch  warrants  have 
been  flat,  and  there  has  been  some  excitement 
in  the  market.  Scotch  makers’  iron  is  still 
pretty  strong,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  influence  of  warrants  upon  prices. 
Cleveland  iron  is  Is.  Gd.  per  ton  lower  with 
makers,  while  merchants  quote  3s.  per  ton  less. 
There  is  less  firmness  in  Lancashire  and  Mid¬ 
land  brands  generally;  but  Staffordshire  pigs 
remain  stiff.  Bessemer  iron  in  the  North-west 
has  lost  6d.  a  ton  on  the  week,  with  makers 
firm  at  their  quotations.  Old  materials  are 
steady  at  a  rise  of  10s.  per  ton.  The  business 
doing  in  finished  iron  is  moderate,  and  prices 
are  easier  in  the  North  of  England,  but  in 
Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  they  are  strong, 
both  common  crown  bars  and  sheets  being  5s. 
per  ton  dearer.  Steel  continues  in  good  demand, 
and  is  steady.  Although  billets  and  slabs  are 
2s.  6d.  a  ton  lower  in  the  North-west,  blooms 
have  gone  up  2s.  6d.  Shipbuilders  continue 
busy,  but  not  many  new  orders  are  booked. 
The  condition  of  the  engineering  trades  remains 
the  same  as  reported  last  week. — Iron. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The 
seventh  meeting  of  the  present  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Henry 
H.  West,  M.Inst.C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been 
transacted,  a  paper  entitled  “  Mechanical 
Refrigeration  and  the  Manufacture  of  Ice " 
was  read  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Bannister.  Having 
pointed  out  that  artificially-produced  cold  had 
now  become  an  absolute  necessity,  not  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  food  supplies,  but  also 
for  the  economical  prosecution  of  many  chemi¬ 
cal  processes,  the  author  gave  a  brief  summary 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  transmission  of  heat 
or  cold  from  one  medium  to  another.  He  then 
reviewed  the  various  chemical  and  mechanical 
methods  which  have  been  used  for  the  artificial 
production  of  cold,  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  treat  thermodynamically  the 
various  systems  of  refrigeration  now  in 
use,  namely,  those  known  as  the  cold  air, 
sulphuric  ether,  sulphurous  anhydride,  carbonic 
anhydride,  ammonia  compression,  and  ammonia 
absorption.  Each  of  these  systems  he  dealt 
with  separately,  resolving  all  to  a  common 
thermal  basis,  viz.,  the  heat  units  in  one  pound 
of  coal  consumed  to  raise  steam  to  be  used  in  a 
fairly  high-class  modern  steam-engine.  The 
general  results  obtained  were  demonstrated  by 
graphic  thermal  diagrams,  showing  the  various 
losses  and  ultimate  useful  effect  of  each  system, 
and  tables  giving  the  vapour  tensions  and  latent 
heat  units  of  various  temperatures.  The  author 
then  briefly  sketched  the  mechanical  details  of 
ice-manufacture,  explaining  his  own  recent  im¬ 
provements  for  the  more  economical  manufac¬ 
ture  of  crystal  ice  in  large  blocks.  The  paper, 
which  throughout  was  of  a  very  interesting  and 
exhaustive  character,  was  concluded  by  some 
sketches  of  the  floral  crystalline  formation  of 
ice.  The  discussion  upon  the  paper  was 

adjourned  until  February  12. - The  annual 

dinner  of  the  Society  took  place  on  the 
17th  inst.  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  H.  West, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  and  there  were  about  ninety 
members  of  the  Society  and  other  gentlemen 
present.  The  tables  having  been  cleared,  and 
the  patriotic  toast  honoured,  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
Thos.  Hughes)  proposed  “The  Engineering 
Profession,”  and  referred  to  the  triumphs  of 
English  engineering  throughout  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  pointing  out  as  instances  the  Mersey 
Tunnel,  the  bridge  across  the  Dee,  and  the 
docks  at  Liverpool,  in  regard  to  which  no  one- 
could  recognise  more  than  he  did  the  science 
that  had  been  developed  in  this  direction  by 
his  friend  Mr.  George  Fosberv  Lyster.  None 
could  doubt  but  that  it  was  owing  to  the  skill, 
perseverance,  and  energy  of  English  engineers 
that  this  country  had  practically  become  the 
carrying  power  of  the  world.  Sir  John  Coode,. 
M.I.C.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  responded.  The  President 
then  referred  to  the  humble  beginnings  of  their 
Society,  and  stated  that  some  fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  held  alternately  in  the  homes  of  the 
members,  but  in  course  of  time  it  had  grown- 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  auxiliaries  of 
the  parent  Society.  A  move,  he  might  mention, 
was  being  made  to  bring  the  whole  into  one 
common  fold.  He  thought  this  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  While  not  destroying  the 
individuality  of  each  Society,  they  would,  by 
coming  into  communication  with  each  other, 
tend  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of  skill.  Sir 
Charles  Darbishire  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  Kindred  Societies.”  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade, 
F.G.S.,  responded,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  as 
regards  the  two  professions,  that  whilst  emula¬ 
tion  might  be  encouraged,  there  was  no  fear  of 
competition. 

The  Corinth  Canal. — The  work  on  the 
Corinth  Canal  is  again  being  activelyprosecuted. 
Of  the  12,000,000  cubic  metres  of  earth  to  be. 
removed,  two-thirds  have  already  been  exca¬ 
vated.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Canal 
Company  was  in  financial  difficulties  a  little 
while  ago,  but  these  are  now  said  to  have  been, 
overcome,  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Austria  having  promised  an  interest 
guarantee  of  10,000,000  francs.  It  is,  however,, 
expected  that  the  canal  cannot  be  finished  in 
less  than  three  years.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  undertaking  was  in  reality  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Nero,  over  1,700  years- 
ago,  but  has  been  abandoned  from  time  to 
time. 

Oundle  Sewerage. — Mr.  W.  H.  Radford 
C.E.,  Nottingham,  has  been  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  intercepting  sewers  and  sewage 
precipitation-tanks  at  Oundle. 
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British  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  in  the  chair, 
a  communication  was  read  from  the  owner  of 
Eggeston  Abbey,  near  Barnard  Castle,  denying 
that  any  of  the  ancient  ruins  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  removed.  A  portion  had  been  blown 
down,  but  the  remainder  would  be  carefully 
preserved.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
an  old  German  book  of  sermons  printed 
1516, — a  fine  specimen  of  monastic  binding,  in 
stamped  leather,  with  brass  bosses,  of  contem¬ 
porary  date.  Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon  exhibited  de¬ 
signs  of  a  series  of  bench-ends  which  have 
been  destroyed  with  the  church  of  Lewenneck, 
Cornwall,  recently  burnt.  Mr.  Earle  Way  exhi¬ 
bited  a  series  of  examples  of  fictile  ware  found 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Marshalsea  prison,  South¬ 
wark.  These  remains  are  of  Roman  date,  one 
being'a  curious  imitation  of  a  thin  Samian  ware 
bowl,  in  black  Upchurch  pottery.  The  chair¬ 
man  announced  his  recent  correspondence  with 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  relative 
to  the  records  of  Creake  Abbey,  preserved  at 
Cambridge.  A  paper  was  then  read  by  the 
Rev.  Denny  Gedge,  on  the  brass  of  Sir  Adam 
de  Clifton,  who  died  1367,  formerly  existing  in 
the  Church  of  Methwold.  It  was  sold  by  the 
sexton  in  1680,  to  a  travelling  tinker,  who  broke 
it  to  pieces  and  melted  a  portion.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  recovered  and  preserved  in  the 
parish  church  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  but 
in  more  recent  years  they  again  left  the  church. 
The  pieces  have  now  been  put  together  and  the 
brass  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  church.  The 
brass  is  one  of  very  considerable  beauty,  and 
the  face  appears  to  be  a  portrait.  The  second 
paper  was  on  the  Ancient  Charters  and  the 
Boundaries  of  Crowland  Abbey,  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Canham.  These  documents  are  remarkable  for 
being  so  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  their 
value.  The  author  contended  that  these  were 
occasioned  by  the  error  of  transcription  either 
from  memory  or  from  poor  copies,  after  the 
burning  of  the  originals  in  Norman  times.  The 
matter  was  correct,  although  names  and  dates 
were  often  misleading.  The  boundaries  were 
then  discussed  and  all  the  names  recorded  in 
the  old  documents  identified  by  the  modem 
designations  and  the  six  boundary  crosses 
which  still  remain.  A  seventh  was  ploughed 
up  in  1848. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institution 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  Jan.  29,  30,  and  31  respectively,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George -street,  Westminster.  The  following 
papers  will  be  read,  viz.,  “  On  the  Compounding 
of  Locomotives  burning  Petroleum  Refuse  in 
Russia,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Urquhart,  Locomotive 
Superintendent,  Grazi  and  Tsaritsin  Railway, 
South  -  East  Russia.  “  On  the  Burning  of 
Colonial  Coal  in  the  Locomotives  of  the  Cape 
Government  Railways,”  by  Mr.  Michael  Stephens, 
Chief  Locomotive  Superintendent.  “  On  the 
Mechanical  Appliances  employed  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Storage  of  Oxygen,”  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
S  Murray,  of  London.  Communicated  through 
Mr.  Henry  Chapman. 


The  Royal  Arcade,  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  —  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Howard 
Spensley  invited  competitive  designs  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Royal  Arcade,  Bourke-street,  by 
adding  an  annexe  to  run  from  Elizabeth-street 
and  join  the  present  arcade  about  the  centre. 
A  number  of  designs  were  submitted  from  the 
Colonies,  and  also  from  London,  and  after 
careful  consideration  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “  Arcadia,”  which  was 
awarded  first  premium,  and  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lockwood,  architect,  Melbourne. 
The  second  premium  fell  to  the  lot  of  “  Orient,” 
Mr.  John  E.  Still,  architect,  of  London.  It  is 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
building  immediately.  —  Melbourne  Argus, 
Dec.  6,  1889. 


The  New  Government  Buildings  at 
Christiania. — In  consequence  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  nature  of  the  designs  sent  in  for  the 
new  Government  buildings  at  Christiania,  the 
committee  of  adjudicators  will,  most  likely,  it  is 
said,  invite  another  competition.  The  two’archi- 
tects  gaining  the  first  and  second  premiums 
were  Messrs.  Lenschow  and  Fiirst,  the  former’s 
grouping  of  the  details  of  the  facade  being 
commended,  whilst  the  design  of  the  latter  is 
considered  suitable  for  acceptance  in  the  main ; 
but  neither  of  them  satisfies  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  programme  in  its  entirety. 


Pavements  and  Horses. — It  would  be 
step  in  advance  if,  failing  the  best  of  all  pave' 
ments, — yet  to  be  invented, — London,  and  for 
that  matter  other  towns  and  cities  as  well,  could 
be  paved  in  some  uniform  pattern.  In  that  case 
horse-owners  could,  at  least,  try  to  cope  with 
whatever  slipperiness  might  be  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  some  particular  material,  by 
adopting  a  modified  shoe,  or  by  using  some  sort 
of  appliance  adapted  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  slip.  We  have  no  desire,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  to  re-open  the  horseshoe  question. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all 
arguments  and  inventions,  the  great  majority  of 
our  working  horses  are  shod  in  the  ordinary 
manner, — a  manner  which,  whatever  advantages 
may  be  claimed  for  it,  is  but  ill  suited  for  use 
upon  wood  or  asphalte.  Still,  were  London  to 
be  paved  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
upon  some  uniform  plan,  there  need  be  little 
doubt  that  some  kind  of  modification  of 
the  present  style  of  shoe  would  be 
indispensable ;  but  an  present  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  an  impossibility  to  find  a  system 
which  shall  succeed  equally  well  with  all  horses 
on  all  roads.  It  used  to  be  an  old  coachman’s 
maxim  that  accidents  usually  occurred  at  start¬ 
ing  or  pulling  up ;  and  the  saying  holds  good 
now,  not  only  in  its  original  sense,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  passing  from  one  kind  of  pave¬ 
ment  to  another ;  for  every  practical  coachman 
knows  that,  putting  aside  gradients,  sharp  stops, 
or  exceptionally  slippery  portions  of  roadway,  his 
horses  nearly  always  either  fall,  or  threaten  to  do 
so,  when  they  come  suddenly  on  to  one  substance 
after  travelling  on  another.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  teams  working 
in  and  out  of  London  wear  indiarubber  pads, 
and  the  coachmen,  amateur  and  professional, 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  prevent 
slipping,  and  enable  the  horses  to  travel  at  the 
requisite  speed  without  any  great  amount  of 
inconvenience. — The  Field. 


Plumbing  Examinations  at  Bristol. — 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  certificates  of 
registration,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
district  council,  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  at 
the  Merchant  Venturers’  School,  Bristol.  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Titmas,  master  plumber, 
and  Mr.  L.  F.  Gilbert,  representative  of  the 
Operative  Plumbers’  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  local  examiners  were  Dr.  D.  S.  Davies, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Pope, 
architect ;  Mr.  George  Bracher,  master  plumber  ; 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Hobbs  and  T.  J.  Edmonds, 
representing  the  local  operatives’  society,  and 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Perry,  assistant  honorary  secre¬ 
tary.  Candidates  attended  from  Bristol,  Bath, 
Crewkerne,  Gloucester,  and  other  places,  and 
were  examined  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
plumbing,  the  theoretical  questions  being  such 
(according  to  the  Western  Daily  Press')  as  to 
test  their  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters, 
besides  other  branches  of  the  craft.  The  work 
done  in  both  sections  was  of  such  a  character 
that  only  20  per  cent,  passed. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — The  Society  of  Private 
Architects  has  published  a  circular-letter  con¬ 
taining  certain  proposals  for  the  opening-up  of 
better  views  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  especia'ly 
from  the  south-west  corner.  This  new  scheme 
has,  however,  come  rather  late,  as  alterations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dom  are  at  present 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
set  up  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Stuebbens.  Both 
ideas  might,  however,  yet  be  combined,  and  a 
very  great  improvement  be  then  made,  which 
would,  however,  require  some  20.000Z.  more 
than  has  been  granted  as  yet  for  the  project. 

The  Archer  Patent  Water-tight  Drain* 
pipe. — We  hear  that  the  drains  at  the  Royal 
Barracks,  Windsor,  are  being  taken  up  and  re- 
laid  with  the  Archer  patent  water-tight  pipes,  as 
it  was  found  that  many  of  the  ordinary  pipes 
had  become  broken  through  settlement  of  the 
ground.  The  Walthamstow  Local  Board  have 
just  adopted  the  Archer  stoneware  pipes  for  a 
main  sewer  through  the  marshy,  water-logged 
ground  near  the  river  Lea.  The  Archer  joint 
has  been  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder. 


Norwegian  Wooden  Villas — Apropos  of 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  wooden  villas,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  seen  at  various 
continental  exhibitions  in  recent  years,  and 
which  are  finding  much  favour  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  a  discussion  has  been  started  between 
certain  Norwegian  architects  in  their  organ, 
the  Teknisk  Ugeblad ,  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  architectural  style  adopted  in  the  same. 
On  one  side  it  is  argued  that  the  style  is  not 
true  Norwegian  at  all,  but  a  modern  concoc¬ 
tion,  the  true  Norwegian  style  being  that  of  the 
so-called  Stabur,  the  peculiar  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  seen  in  some  very  old  churches,  and  the 
building  termed  Staburs  on  old  farms.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  somewhat  of  the  Chinese  pagoda.  On 
the  other  side  it  is  argued  that  the  “  villa  ”  style 
is  preferred  to  the  Stabur  style  abroad.  The 
two  styles  might  have  been  contrasted  at  the 
last  Paris  Exhibition,  where  the  villa  (now 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Eiffel  Tower)  ob¬ 
tained  two  gold  medals,  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Stabur  was  unfortunately  not  raised 
till  after  the  jury’s  award.  The  latter  is  now 
shown  in  the  Museum  Van  Knnstnijvertreid 
at  Harlem.  This  style  has  been  adopted,  with 
certain  necessary  modifications,  for  nearly  all 
rural  railway  stations  in  Norway.  Finally, 
Herr  Karl  Norum,  a  well-known  architect, 
whose  speciality  is  the  Stabur  or  Old  Norse 
style  of  architecture,  maintains  that  this  style 
cannot  be  called  Norse  at  all,  but  is  a  conglo¬ 
meration  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance, 
the  treatment  of  which  generally  indicates  a 
primitive  and  low  intellectual  standpoint  of  the 
builder.  He  considers,  however,  that  the  style 
is  highly  suitable  as  groundwork  for  picturesque 
villas. 


o  o 


3  0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 
TIMBER.  £.  b.  d.  £.  s. 

Grcenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  . . 

Elm 

ir.  Dantsic,  &e . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

.,  yellow . 

Lath,  liantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 


6  10  0 
2  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  10  0 


4  15  0 
4  15  0 

3  10  O 

4  10  O 


0  0 


6  10  0 
6  10  0 
0  0  0 


100 


4th  and  3rd 


8  10  0  11  0 


7  0  0 


;,  1st  yellow  ....  11  0  0  14  0  0 


2nd 


0  0 


The  North  Sea-Cattegat  Canal. — A  Bill 
empowering  the  construction  of  a  canal  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Cattegat,  via  the 
Simfjord,  in  Jutland, — a  scheme  to  which  we 
referred  last  year, — has  been  introduced  into 
the  Danish  Parliament.  The  concessionaires 
demand  a  State  interest  guarantee  of  3  per  cent, 
for  fifteen  years,  the  guarantee  to  commence  a 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  canal. 


white  _  6  10  0 

Swedish .  7  10  0 

White  Sea .  9  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0 

„  „  2nd  .  11  0  0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c .  8  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  7  0  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6  o  n 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11  0 

Second  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  5 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  5 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  41 

Tobasco  ,,  0  O  5j 

Honduras  ,,  0  0  5j 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  15  0  0 

Bahia  .  14  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  9 

Porto  Rico  .  o  0  10 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

Iron— 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  . . .  .ton 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . . 

Copper — British,  cake  and  ingot  _.  .  „ 

Best  selected  .  59  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  66  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  49  0  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o  5} 

Lead -Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  17  6 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  17  6 

Sheet,  English .  16  0  0 

Pipe .  16  10  0 

TIN — Straits . ....  94  0  0 

Australian .  94  10  0 

English  Ingots . ' .  99  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  20  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  0  0 

Ceylon  .  23  15  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  25  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  10  0 

„  brown  .  31  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

Tar — Stockholm . barrel  ICC 

Archangel .  0  17  6 


10  10  9 

10  0  O 
16  0  0 
17  0  O 
26  O  O 
17  10  O 
10  10  0 

11  0  O 
9  0  0 
8  10  O 

17  0  O 


0  7  9 


0  0  5 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0  5\ 

0  0 

'  0  6'i 


13  0  0 


20  0  0 


0  41  0  0  61 


7  15  0 


8  10 


7  15  0 
9  10  0 
58  0  0 
60  0  0 


14  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


20  17  6 
26  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
15  0 


31  5  0 


0  0  0 
40  0  0 
6  10  0 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  YVork. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Market  House  and  Public  Offices  . 

Gainsboro’  Local  Board 

26/.  5s.  and  5 1.  

Mar.  7th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Alterations,  *c.,  to  Offices,  Board  Room,  Ac. 

Works  and  Materials . 

Engine  ar.d  Boiler  Houses,  Chimney  Stack, 
&c. 


Land  Drainage . 

Paving  Carriageways . 

Broken  Granite  . 

ciranite  Kerb,  Cubes,  and  York  Paving  . 

Tar-paving,  &c.,  Nuohead  green  and  Goose 

green  . 

Steward's  House  at  Infirmary. . 

Erection  of  Stables,  &c.,  at  Schools,  Enfield 
Wood-paving  Repairs,  Carbolic  Disinfect 

ants . 

Street  Cleansing,  Watering,  and  Removal  of 

Dust . ..... 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works  . 

New  Schoolroom . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Making-up  Roads  .  . 

Sea  Wall  and  Extension  of  Esplanade... 

Watercloset,  Southwark  Park  . 

Superstructure  of  Public  Baths... . 

Air  Valves,  Casings,  and  Surface  Boxes 
Work,  Materials,  ac . . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Re-laying  Sewer,  &c . 

Sorting  Office,  Sheffield  . 

Gymnasium,  &c.,  Battersea  Park . 

Reservoirs,  Cottage,  &c . 

Additions,  Alterations, &c.,  to  Board  Schools 

Sewerage  Works,  Heswell  . 

Completion  of  Portion  of  Aqueduct  (Wtrks.) 

Extension,  &c.,  of  Pier . 

New  Hospital  . 

Mission  Room,  Hurstpierpoint  . 


West  Ham  Union . 

Chelsea  Vestry . 

Stalls.  Potteries  Water¬ 
works  Co . 

Central  Lond.  Sch.  Dist. 
Bermondsey  Vestry  ... 

Paddington  Vestry . 

ditto 

London  C.  C . 

St.  Marylebonc  Gdns.... 

Edmonton  Union . 

St.  Margaret,  &c.  (West¬ 
minster)  Vestry . 

ditto 

Fulham  Vestry . 

1  larmondsworth  Sch.  Bd. 
Rcigate  Highway  Bd... 

Ealing  L.  B . 

Sandown  L.  B . 

London  C.  C . 

Leicester  Corporation 
Manchester  Corporatn. 
St.  Mary  Abbotts  ( Ken¬ 
sington)  Vestry . 

St.Miirv(.'jattersea)  Ves. 
South  Hornsey  L.  B.  ... 
Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 

London  C.  C . 

Coventry  Corporation 
Orpiogton  Sch.  Board 

tVirral  U.  K.  S.  A . 

Manchester  Corporatn. 
Southampton  Hrbr.  Bd. 
Salford  Corporation  ... 


Architect.  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

F.  J.  Sturdy  . 

Jan.  29th 

ii 

T.  W.  E.  Higgens  . 

Jan.  30th 

ii. 

C.  D.  Harrison . 

do. 

ii. 

Jarvis*  Son . 

Feb.  3rd 

xit 

Official  . 

do. 

xii. 

ditto 

ditto 

do. 

xii. 

ditto 

do. 

xii 

H.  Saxon  Snell  &  Son... 

do. 

Ixii. 

T.  E.  Knightley  . 

Feb.  4th 

xii. 

G.  R.  YV.  Wheeler  . 

do. 

xii. 

ditto 

Feb.  5th 

W.  Svkes . 

do. 

xii 

xiii 

Official  . 

Feb.  6th 

xiii. 

C.  Jones . 

xii 

J.  Newman . 

do. 

Official  . 

Feb.  10th 

xii 

S.  Harrison  . 

do. 

G.  H.  Hill  . 

do. 

xii. 

Official  . . 

Feb.  11th 

xii 

J.  T.  Pilditch  . 

do. 

Official  . 

Feb.  12th 

xii. 

ditto 

Feb.  14th 

ii 

Official  . 

Feb.  17  th 

xii. 

T.  *  C.  Hawkslcy  . 

ii 

St.  Pierre  Harris . 

Feb.  18th 

C.  II.  Beloe  . 

xiii 

G.  H.  Hill  . 

Feb.  24th 

J.  G.  Poole . 

iL 

Maxwell  *  Tuke,  &c. ... 

Not  stated. 

Yii 

Ewan  Christian  . 

do. 

xii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  . . . 

<ioad  Surveyors  . 

Surveyor,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  &c . 

Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Stroud  Local  Board  ... 
Norfolk  Highway  Com. 
Faversham  Corporatn. 
Carlisle  Corporation  ... 

1 501.  .  !  Jan.  30th 

2/.  per  week  each  ...  1  Feb.  1st 

160t . i  Feb.  5  th 

125/ .  Feb.  8th 

xvi. 

xvi. 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


BRISTOL.— For  erecting  new  Wesleyan  School-Chapel 
at  Bishopston.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Junes,  architect, 
Bristol : —  _  „ 

Ea9tabrook  &  Sons . ...£2,455  0  0 

Church,  Win .  2,393  0  0 

Hatherly,  E.  T .  2,349  0  0 

Davis,  J.  E .  2,320  0  0 

Walters,  E .  2,297  0  0 

Cowlin  &  Sons  .  2,293  0  0 

TamblingBros .  2,274  0  0 

Perkins,  J .  2,260  0  0 

Humphreys,  G .  2,140  0  0 

Lewis,  T.  R .  2,065  0  0 

King  &  Son,  Bitton,  near  Bristol*..  2,020  0  0 

Perrott,  J.  (accepted) .  1,985  0  0 

Tyler,  G.  (withdrawn)  .  1,650  0  0 

The  others  all  of  Bristol. 


BRISTOL.— For  alterations  at  “The  Bon  March.. 
Queeu’s-road,  Bristol.  Sir.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

J.  Bastow . £490  0  0 

G.  Humphreys .  463  0  0 

Cowlin  &  Sons .  45112  0 

T.  R.  Lewis  (accepted) .  441  0  0 

[All  of  Bristol.] 


BRISTOL.— For  the  erection  of  proposed  new  Liberal 
llall  and  Clubhouse,  at  Bedminster,  Bristol.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wills,  architect  :— 

Stephens  &  Bastow  . 

Eastabrook  &  Sons  . 

W.  Church  .  4,159 

W.  Cowlin  &  Son .  4,139 

E.  T.  Hatherly  .  4,100 

J.  Wilkins  &  Sons .  3,9S3 

J.  James  .  3,900 

H.  J  Rossiter  .  3,749 

A.  Krauss  .  3,657 

A.  J.  Beaven  (accepted) 

[All  of  Bristol.] 


Hall. 

Club. 

Total. 

£4,410  . 

£1,443 

£5,853 

4,245  . 

..  1,543  , 

. .  5,78S 

4,159  . 

,.  1,438  . 

..  5,597 

4,139  . 

.  1,395  , 

..  5,534 

4,100  . 

1,387  . 

. .  5,487 

3,983  . 

..  1,413  . 

. .  5,396 

3,900  . 

. .  1,200  , 

. .  5,100 

3,749  . 

.  1,260  . 

. .  5,009 

3,657  . 

.  1,343  . 

5,000 

3,700  . 

.  1,270  . 

..  4,970 

BRISTOL.— For  steel  stanclieons,  girders,  roofs,  and 
general  construction  in  warehouses  and  granary. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  P.  I'.  Here,  C.E. 

William  Lindsay  &  Co.,  West¬ 
minster  (accepted) . £6,540  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


BROMLEY'  (Kent).— For  heating,  pumping,  &c.,  to 
lew  baths  and  hall,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Vaughan  &  Brown . £1,225  0  0  ! 

Warner  &  Sons  .  1,200  0  0 

J.  Keith .  1,000  0  0 

Jones  .  840  0  0 

Russell  &  Sons .  740  0  0 

J.  Smeaton  .  651  15  6  ! 


CANTERBURY'.— For  heating  by  hot  water  on 
low-pressure  system  the  Sidney  Cooper  School  of  Art 
Gallery,  for  the  Canterbury  Corporation.  Mr.  Frank 
Baker,  C.E.,  City  Surveyor  : — 

Hayward  Bros.  &  Eckstein,  1S7, 

Union-street,  Borough,  S.E . £145  0  0 

Clements,  Jeakes,  &  Co.,  57,  Great 

Russell-street,  Bloomsbury .  137  10  0 

W.  H.  Wharton,  Ironfounder,  Spital 

Works,  Chesterfield  .  120  0  0 

Messenger  &  Co.,  Midland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Works,  Loughborough  .  101  5  0 

J.  Jeffreys,  10,  Great  Queen-street, 

Westminster .  97  0  0 

Court  Bros.,  Canterbury .  92  10  0 

Comyn,  Ching,  *  Co.,  54,  Castle- 

street,  Long-acre,  W.C .  80  0  0 

Jones  &  Co.,  42,  Farringdon-street, 

E.C . (1  78  0  0 

Ditto  ditto  (2)  57  0  0 

Ditto  ditto  (3)  52  0  0 

Drury  &  Biggleston,  Canterbury*  . .  73  12  0 

Bacon  &  Co.,  34,  Upper  Gloucester- 

place,  N.W . 69  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


CHESTER. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Foregate-street  and  Seller-street, 
Chester,  for  Messrs.  Bradley.  Messrs.  John  H.  Davies 
&  Son,  architects,  24,  Newgate-street,  Chester.  Quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  architects 

Wm  Parrott,  Chester  . £1,000  0  0 

Wra.  Dutton,  Chester  .  985  0  0 

G.  Forester,  Chester .  955  0  0 

J.  Mayers,  Chester  (accepted)  _  950  0  0 

CHISWrCK.'— For  making  up  roads,  &c.,  at  Chis¬ 
wick  for  the  Chiswick  Local  Board  : — 

Barrowgate-road. 

Serff,  Hocle,  &  Co . £765  0  0 

Adams  .  763  1  8 

Nowell  &  Robson  . 753  0  0 

Rhodes  . 694  5  9 

Tomes  &  Wimpey  .  680  0  0 

Victoria  Stone  Company .  674  4  0 

Clifton-gardens. 

Bail . £1,029  16  0 

Nowell  &  Robson  .  924  8  9 

Adams .  906  1  4 

Serff.  Hocle,  &  Co .  8S0  0  0 

Rhodes  .  732  2  6 


COLCHESTER  —For  the  erection  of  stables,  and 
alterations,  at  William's  Walk,  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Mallin- 
son.  Mr.  J.  YV.  Start,  architect,  Cups  Chambers,  Col¬ 
chester  : — 

T.  J.  Ward  . £250  0  0 

A.  Diss  . 250  0  0 

F.  Dupont . 247  0  0 

C.  E.  Orfeur .  243  0  0 

W.  A.  Chambers  (accepted)  .  198  0  0 

[All  of  Colchester.] 


HOLMWOOD  (Surrey).— For  repairs  to  “Redlands 
Bank,"  Holmwood,  for  YIrs.  Ann  Gammon.  Messrs. 
H.  M.  &  W.  GreUier,  architects  :— 

Colls  &  Sons . £444  0  0 

YV.  J.  Chivington  .  385  0  0 

William  Edser. .  383  0  0 

Bargman  &  Son .  380  0  0 

S.  J.  Pledge  &  Son .  379  0  0 

W.  J.  Pierce .  334  10  0 

Ilot-v'atcr  Fittings  and  Sanitary  Work. 

J.  Tylor  &  Sons  (accepted) .  220  0  0 


ILLOGAN  (Cornwall).— For  the  erection  ami  com¬ 
pletion  of  new  school  buildings  at  Illogan,  near  Redruth, 
together  with  enclosures,  snd  providing  for  complete 
water  supply.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  Redruth,  architect : — 

J.  Odgers,  Redruth . £1,225  10  0 

J.  Julian,  Truro  . .. .  1,195  0  0 

E.  Pooley,  Pool .  1,115  10  0 

YV.  H.  Moyle,  Chacewater  .  1,062  10  0* 

YV.  H.  Gray,  Illogan  .  1,044  10  0 

A.  Nicholls  &  Son,  Redruth  .  1,020  0  0 

(Accepted) 

T.  YVilloughly,  Redruth  .  1,014  0  0* 

*  And  extras.  The  extras  are  for  gates  and  railings 
which  these  contractors  have  not  included  in  the  price 
given. 


LONDON.  —  For  rebuilding  the 
station,  Leman-street,  Whitechapel, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  Quantities 
Thurgood  :— 


W.  Scrivener  &  Co . £17, 3( 

Kirk  *  Randall  .  16,8' 

Higgs  &  Hill .  16,5 

John  Mowlem  &  Co .  16,41 

Dove  Bros .  16,21 

Colls  &  Sons .  16,2; 

John  Grover  &  Son .  15,9! 

l’atman  &  Fotheringham  ....  15,9: 

Ashby  &  Horner .  15,9 

Hart  Bros .  15,9' 

Holland  &  Hannen .  15,9 

II.  Perkins .  15,9 

J.  T.  Chappell .  15,6! 

Lathey  Bn  s .  15,4< 

Garlick  &  Horton,  Limited..  15,4; 


Divisional  Police- 
for  the  Receiver 
Mr.  John  Butler, 
by  Mr.  W.  H. 

Allow  for  Old 
Materials. 
....  £100 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
‘  Duke  of  York,"  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  for  Mr. 
>.  Stops.  Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin,  architects,  86  and 
17,  Strand,  W.C  :— 

Patman  &  Fotheringham . £3,654  0  0 

Ward  &  Lamble  .  3,547  0  0 

Ausell .  3,333  0  0 

Burman  &  Son .  3,195  0  0 

Chappell  &  Co .  3,089  0  0 

Gregory  .  3,087  0  0 

Toms  .  3,028  0  0 

Could  &  Brand  .  2,987  0  0 

J.  Beale  .  2,950  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  three  shops  and  dwel¬ 
ling-houses,  Rnsslyn  -  hill,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  James 
Brimbrldge.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2, 
Broad  Street-buildings,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Griggs : — 

G.  Lyford  . £4,590  0  0 

Potter*  Son .  4,450  0  0 

Garnar,  A.  &  W .  4,100  0  0 

Taylor*  Son .  4,0S6  0  0 

E.  Toms .  4,045  0  0 

McCormick  &  Sons .  3,998  0  0 

Grover  &  Sons .  3,779  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford  .  3,734  0  0 

H.  King  &  Co.,  Hampstead*  .  3,484  0  0 

*  Accepted.  (No  shop-fronts  in  this  contract.) 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  5,  Carter-lane,  E.C., 
for  Miss  Heald.  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Booth,  archi- 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co . £294  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  250  0  0 

J.  Greenwood  . .  . .  249  0  0 


LONDON. — For  paving,  kerbing,  &c.,  for  the  Camber¬ 
well  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  Surveyor  : — 
Kitto-road,  Nunhead. 

Mrs.  Gatty,  Camberwell  . £153  0  7 

Jas.  Stowell,  Camberwell .  136  13  0 

Mowlem  &  Co.  (accepted) .  123  6  0 

Haymerle-road. 

Mowlem  &  Co. .  957  9  11 

Jas.  Stowell .  871  18  6 

Ste.  Gatty  (accepted)  .  844  14  2 

Hanslcr-road. 

Jas.  Stowell,  Camberwell  (accepted)..  540  0  7 


LONDON. — For  additions  and  sundry  works  to  pre¬ 
mises,  Heath-street,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  I.  T.  Richard¬ 
son.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad-Btreet 
Buildings,  E.C. 

H.  *  YV.  Grey  . £290  0  0 

Taylor  &  Sou  .  272  0  0 

W.  Birch  .  265  0  0 

R.  E.  Annam  (accepted)  .  215  0  0 


&  GO.  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 


OBBS,  HART 


-For  all  Purposes. 


STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offcw  &  Warehouse:  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Ariington-st.,  London,  N. 


LONDON". — For  the  erection  of  a  shop  and  dwelling- 
house,  Rosslyn-hill,  Hampstead,  for  Miss  Emma  Day. 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad-street- 
buildings,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  Griggs 

Lyford,  G . £2,512  0  0 

Taylor  &  Son  .  1,377  0  0 

Garnar,  A.  &  W .  1,360  0  0 

Toms,  E .  1,339  0  0 

McCormick  &  Sons .  1,298  0  0 

Grover  &  Son  .  1,261  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford  .  1,234  0  0 

*H.  King  &  Co.,  Hampstead .  1,146  0  0 

Potter  &  Son .  1,140  0  0 

•Accepted.  (No  shop-front  in  this  contract.) 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  2,  Little  Howland- 
street,  W.,  for  the  West-end  Glass  and  China  Burning 
Company.  Mr.  John  James  Downes,  architect,  11,  The 
Parade,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E.  : — 

Catchpole . £204  0  0 

John  Grover  &  Son  .  174  10  0 

Sydney  Best  (accepted)  .  16S  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  King’s  Arms  "  Tavern,  Fulham-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Han¬ 
cock.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  No.  5,  St.  Mar¬ 
garet's  Chambers,  49,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

Kellaway  . £2,440  0  0 

Lamble  .  2,290  0  0 

Godden  .  2,273  0  0 

Burman .  2,240  0  0 

J.  Beale .  2,030  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Morning  Advertiser  office,  127,  Fleet-street,  for  the  In¬ 
corporated  Society  of  .  Licensed  Victuallers.  Messrs. 
Treacher  &  Fisher,  architects,  30,  Coleman-street, 

Walker  . £512  070 

Burman . 489  0  0 

Pew .  440  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co . 440  0  0 

J.  Beale .  390  o  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  general  repairs  to  the 
“Maismore  Arms,”  Peckham  Park-road,  for  Mr.  P. 
O'Callaghan. 

J.  Beale . £293  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

SCAWBY  (Lincolnshire). — For  building  mansion, 
Scawby  Grove  (exclusive  of  stabling  and  lodge),  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Cliff,  J.P.  Mr.  E.  W.  Farebrother,  architect, 
Grimsby 

Holmes  &  Co.,  Wainfleet . £8,275  0  0 

Enoch  Hind,  Nottingham  .  8,247  0  0 

C.  Baines,  Newark .  8,100  0  0 

H.  S.  and  W.  Close,  Lincoln  .  7,785  0  0 

J.  Guy  &  Co.,  Grimsby  (accepted). .  7,600  0  0 

WOOLWICH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“King's  Arms,"  Woolwich  Common,  for  Mr.  T.  W. 
Earle.  Mr.  It.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate 
Within  : — 

Todd . £1,094  0  0 

Allen  &  Son  .  986  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  900  0  0 

J.  Beale  .  845  0  0 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THH  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  dirsot  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parte  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  aud  New 
Zealand,  16a.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ao.  30a.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Oatherlne-street,  W.C. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addreet,"  The  Bcildbb,  London,’ 


A  COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2a.  del.  each  ;  also 

DING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each, 

THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  "  The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS*  VOLUMES,  on  heiug  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os'.  6d. 

Terms  for  8erles  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
ttaementa  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
*"  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  uuder) .  2s.  0d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os!  6dl 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


t  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
efore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  intended  for 
ae  front  Page  Bhould  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 
SPECIAL.-AI'TERATI0N9  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISB- 
—  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES¬ 


DAY 

The  Publisher  cannot  "be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommenda  that  of  the  latter  COPIESJONLY  should  be  Bent 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  * •  The  BuUder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  wlU  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
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SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  (lie  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
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(should  have  sent  amount).— E.  W.  (too  late).— W.  A.  L.  (sent  too 
late  for  any  comment).— W.  A  F.  O.  (too  late).— AV.  A.  B.  (too  late). 

AU  statements  of  facts,  list*  of  tenders,  «c.  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the' name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Not*.— Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  nof  to  the  Editor 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES, ninepence  each. 

-  .  ( By  post  (carefully  packed),  Is. 


HOWARDS  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  la.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  la.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoea  ,,  la.  lid.  ,, 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floora,  laid  and  poliahed,  from 
£7.  10a.  a  Bquare. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  atraight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18a.  a  aqnare. 

Solid  i-inoh  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floora,  laid 
and  poliahed,  from  £6  a  aqnare. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  DadoeB,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  la.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 

Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths  ’ 
Architects'  and  SurvevrW  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
llaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wronght-Iron 
n  ork.  Btained  Cathedral  Glass  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limitea. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 

The  stone  from  these  qnarries 

THH  CHELYNCH  ‘ 

STONE. 

dnrable  stones  in  England, 
THE  C  I*  of  the  same  orvstallino 

BRAMBLEDITOH  \  “*“1®  “8-the  0hel7“<*  Stone, 

amoxiF  J  bnt  Hner  ln  texture,  and  more 

DiUJNK.  v  suitable  for  fine  moulded  wort. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doolting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agents— Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  aud  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landing!, 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wear, 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapeat  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


DBY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&  O. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK, 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  ana 
57  to  67,  SODTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  8.W 
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Aid-Booli  to  Engineering  Enterprise. 

HE  comprehensive 
work  published  un¬ 
der  this  title*  forms 
a  modern  encyclo- 
predia  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  judging  from 
the  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  enumerated  in 
the  table  of  contents. 
In  the  chapters 
which  follow,  the  author  gives  great  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  financial  aspect  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  hints  it  contains,  while  avoiding  all 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  dimensions 
and  strengths  of  structures, — a  striking 
contrast  to  most  other  aid  books,  which 
usually  supply  various  rules,  tables,  &c.  The 
present  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
which,  with  forty -four  pages  of  a  copious 
index,  arranged  in  double  columns,  forms  a 
book  of  865  pages.  These  parts,  prior  to 
revision,  were  sold  in  separate  volumes. 
Upon  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
Part  I.,  we  saidf  that  “  its  study  might 
save  much  time  and  much  money,”  and  when 
the  first  edition  of  Part  II.  appeared,  we 
characterised  itj  “  as  common  sense  made 
available  to  the  enquirer  in  a  systematic 
form.”  We  also  prophesied  in  our  notice  of 
the  first  edition  that  a  new  edition  could 
only  be  a  question  of  time,  and  so  it  has 
proved. 

The  first  part  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  projectors  of  engineering  under¬ 
takings  in  our  colonies  and  abroad,  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  this  country  being  stated 
as  an  aid  to  colonial  and  foreign  practice. 
The  amount  of  capital  expended  upon  rail¬ 
ways  already  equals,  or  exceeds,  that  invested 
in  all  other  modem  works  of  construction  put 
together ;  yet,  even  in  this  country,  many 
loop  and  junction  line3  are  continually  being 
projected.  The  construction  of  telegraphs  is 
also  dealt  with,  for  which  the  author  truly 
states  it  is  always  economy  to  employ  the 
best  materials  for  anv  except  temporary  lines. 
Referring  to  submarine  work,  the  first  sub¬ 
merged  cable  in  salt  water  was  successfully 
laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851.  The  line 
between  Spezzia  and  Corsica,  laid  in  1854, 
was  found  in  1876  to  be  in  good  working 
order,  thus  proving  that  a  cable,  properly 
made  and  laid,  has  a  life  long  enough  to  amply 

*  Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise,  by  Ewing 
Matheson,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  Second  edition.  London  : 
E.  &  F.  N.  Spoil.  18S9. 

+  See  the  Builder,  April  27,  1878. 

t  See  the  Builder,  July  2, 1881. 


repay  prime  cost.  Other  chapters  in  this  useful 
book  describe  the  formation  of  harbours, 
the  building  of  breakwaters,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  docks,  landings,  piers,  and  jetties 
as  subsidiary  to  the  greater  work  of  harbours  ; 
the  desigD,  exigencies  of  site,  erection  and 
classification  of  various  iron  bridges,  a 
subject  upon  which  the  author  is  fully 
qualified  to  advise.  He  particularly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  securing  complete 
information  as  to  foundations  and  conditions 
of  site  when  a  bridge  is  ordered  to  be  designed 
and  constructed  for  export.  “  Ten  pounds  (he 
remarks)  have,  perhaps,  been  saved  by 
omitting  to  examine  the  river-bed,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  wasted  in  unnecessary  screw 
piles.”  The  comparison  he  furnishes  of 
eighteen  examples  of  bridges,  of  similar  span, 
but  each  fulfilling  very  different  requirements, 
is  very  valuable,  and  he  includes  an  allusion 
to  the  ingenious  design  he  proposed  for  a 
bridge  over  the  River  Thames  at  the  Tower, 
consisting  of  a  single  span,  in  which  the 
upper  member  formed  a  continuous  arch,  and 
the  lower  member  supporting  the  platform 
could  be  divided  in  the  centre  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  ships  passing  up  and  down  the  river. 
Irrigation  schemes  and  reclamations  of  land 
are  justly  classed  by  the  author  as  among  the 
most  important  of  public  works  ;  while  the 
supply  of  water  stands  first  among  municipal 
works.  He  ably  deals  with  various  systems 
and  sources  of  water  supply,  and  argues  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  waterworks 
passing  into  the  control  of  municipal  hands 
is  advantageous,  as  a  stoppage  in  the  supply 
of  water  to  a  district  would  be  disastrous; 
but  he  does  not  recommend  the  management 
of  manufacturing  enterprises  by  public  bodies. 
In  treating  of  town  drainage,  he  asserts  “  it 
is  the  misuse  of  the  water  systems  which 
alone  renders  them  open  to  condemnation.” 
Sewage  irrigation,  as  well  as  its  treatment 
with  chemicals,  are  alluded  to,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  International  Water  and 
Sewage  Purification  system,  which  first  met 
with  favour  at  Acton.  Gas  and  electric 
lighting  are  contrasted,  both  as  regards  cost 
and  results  attained.  In  large  cities  illumi¬ 
nating  gas  can  be  sold,  with  profit,  at  prices 
much  below  what  is  possible  in  small  towns. 
The  cost  of  the  gas  itself,  the  author  states, 
depends  principally  upon  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  and  the  sale  of  by-products ;  but  11  as 
the  cheapest  kind  of  gas  for  use  as  fuel  in 
steel-making  and  other  metallurgical  opera¬ 
tions  is  made  by  private  persons  at  as  low  as 
from  Id.  to  4d.  per  1,000  feet,  though  such 
gas  is  cheap  because  a  high  degree  of  purity 
and  illuminating  power  is  not  required,  the 


experience  so  gained  (in  the  author’s  opinion) 
points  the  way  to  further  economy  in  gas  for 
lighting.”  With  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
electrical  energy,  upon  “the  extent  and  kind 
of  lighting  and  the  distances  apart  will 
depend  whether  the  whole  will  be  best  served 
from  one  central  station  or  whether  the  area 
should  be  divided  into  several  circuits  or  dis¬ 
tricts.” 

To  Part  I.,  a  chapter  on  mining  enterprise 
in  coal,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and 
tin,  has  been  added  to  the  second  edition. 
The  chapter,  also,  which  compares  English 
and  foreign  legislation  gives  valuable  hints 
upon  guarantees  for  foreign  concessions.  The 
facilities  for  acquiring  land  for  the  site  of 
engineering  projects  in  foreign  countries 
have  greatly  encouraged  English  enterprise 
abroad.  It  is  shown  that  the  gauge  of  a  new 
railway,  whether  for  light  or  heavy  traffic, 
should  from  the  commencement  accord  with 
that  of  the  neighbouring  railway,  as  the  new 
rolling-stock  may  have  to  travel  over  the  old 
lines,  and  the  saving  in  land  by  the  use  of 
narrow  gauges  is  inconsiderable.  In  American 
cities  where  the  streets  are  generally  badly 
paved,  and  unfenced  railroads  cross  public 
streets,  iron  tramways  were  adopted  at  an 
earlier  date  than  elsewhere.  The  working  of 
horse  and  steam-tramways  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try  is  fully  described  in  this  book. 

The  volume  also  contains  chapters  upon  the 
important  subjects  of  contract  and  purchase 
in  the  engineering  trades ;  the  establishment 
of  factories ;  the  purchase  of  steam,  portable, 
and  gas  engines ;  air,  water,  oil,  and  electric 
!  motors ;  railway  equipment ;  locomotives ; 
rolling  stock ;  pumping  and  fire  engines ; 
tanks  ;  pipes ;  tubes  ;  machine  tools  ;  smithy 
tools  and  steam  hammers  ;  derrick,  jib,  and 
travelling  cranes ;  steam  cranes  ;  excavating 
machines ;  boring  tools  ;  rock-drills ;  dredgers  ; 
pile-drivers ;  diving  apparatus ;  Portland 
cement :  its  manufacture,  uses,  and  advan¬ 
tages.  Among  market  buildings,  the  author 
|  includes  the  covered  market  building  at 
Carlisle,  opened  so  recently  as  October,  1889, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that,  “  as  fit  projects 
for  official  management,  markets  should  take 
precedence  of  such  undertakings  as  water  or 
gas  supply,  which  may  with  more  propriety 
be  left  to  private  enterprise.”  He  deals  in  a 
masterly  manner  with  the  subject  of  iron 
buildings,  roofs,  and  lighthouses.  The  notes 
upon  the  manufacture  and  modern  uses  of 
steel  for  ships,  girders,  stanchions,  and  boilers 
have  been  re-written  and  extended  in  the 
second  edition.  In  his  remarks  upon  iron  and 
steel  manufacture,  Farnley  and  Lowmoor 
|  iron  are  mentioned  four  times  in  the  volume 
‘  c 
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as  the  highest  quality  of  malleable  iron.  The 
author's  present  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Farnley  Iron  Works  entitles  us  to  draw 
attention  to  this  recommendation.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  book,  those  paragraphs  which 
relate  to  iron  and  steel  deserve  the  highest 
encomiums  and  the  gratitude  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  explains  the  Bessemer,  the 
basic,  and  other  processes  of  steel  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  does  not  recommend  the  use 
of  a  complete  steel  roof  as  economical 
for  spans  of  less  than  100  feet.  The  author 
remarks  that  special  tools  and  processes 
in  manufacture  are  continually  being  intro¬ 
duced  ;  but  that  almost  invariably  tire  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  by  these  means  does  his  work 
best,  also  executes  it  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
The  apparatus  for  electric  welding  is  likely  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  process, 
where  the  pieces  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
where  the  repetition  is  sufficient  to  repay  the 
cost  of  special  plant.  The  accessories  consist 
of  an  electric  “  transformer,"  worked  by  a 
Steam  engine  or  other  motor,  for  producing 
by  induction  a  current  of  the  necessary 
strength  to  heat  the  iron  or  steel.  The  heat¬ 
ing  is  rapid  and  clean,  and  the  parts  to  he 
welded  are  pressed  together  when  white  hot. 
Its  application  to  the  weldiog  of  dissimilar 
metals  is  remarkable.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  other  modern  applications  of  electricity. 
The  transmission  of  power  has  not,  the  author 
states,  received  so  much  attention  as  the 
application  of  power.  Steam,  it  is  asserted, 
can,  under  special  conditions,  be  conducted 
2,000  ft.  with  a  loss  of  only  6  lb.  pres¬ 
sure.  If  the  power  required,  as  in  a 
crane  or  hoist,  is  for  direct  action, 
then  hydraulic  transmission  is  probably  the 
best.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
distance  through  which  power  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  water,  but  for  rotary  motion  the 
author  recommends  compressed  -  air  or  wire 
rope  when  electricity  cannot  be  applied.  The 
latter  he  considers  the  best  alternative  for 
any  system.  Transmission  of  gross  power  by 
belts  he  states  to  be  more  general  in  America 
than  in  this  country,  where  toothed  wheels 
are  usually  employed  as  gear.  Even  for  such 
a  purpose  as  imparting  motion  to  bar-iron 
rolling  mills,  belting  has,  he  informs  us,  been 
applied  with  success. 

The  headings  in  the  margin  to  each  page 
assist  in  rendering  the  remarkable  compila¬ 
tion  of  facts  contained  in  this  volume  easy  to 
be  referred  to  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
thirty  chapters  the  reader  is  referred  to  other 
chapters  in  the  book  which  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  an  individual  chapter.  This  method 
is  excellent,  because  it  aids  in  rendering  each 
special  chapter  complete,  without  repeating 
matter  in  the  volume. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  COUNTY 
ROADS. 

BY  M  A  JOB-GENERAL  LUABD,  R.E. 

HE  condition  of  the  roads  in  the 
counties  surrounding  the  Metro¬ 
polis  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
_J  moment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  City.  Though  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  paying  for  them,  their  furniture-movers, 
travellers,  tourists,  cyclists,  and  many  others 
make  free  use  of  them,  and  criticise  them 
freely  too,  in  case  they  are  not  satisfied.  This 
criticism  is  not  without  its  beneficial  effect, 
and  certainly  does  no  harm,  even  if  it 
produces  pain  in  the  minds  of  Highway 
Authorities. 

After  a  deliberation  of  a  year,  and  sending 
the  County  Surveyor  on  a  tour  of  personal 
investigation,  the  Committee  for  Roads  and 
Bridges  in  Kent  laid  before  the  Council  of 
that  county,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  at 
Maidstone  on  the  loth  ult.,  the  scheme 
which  they  had  evolved  for  the  future 
management  of  the  main  roads  of  the  county. 
As  this  scheme  differs  very  much  (so  far  as 
I  am  aware)  from  that  which  has  been 
recommended  for  any  other  county  in  England, 
and  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  it 
is  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  examine  it  a 


little,  weigh  its  merits,  and  attempt  to  fore¬ 
cast  its  probable  success  or  failure. 

Kent  is  to  be  tried  for  a  year  in  two  ways : 
one,  which  practically  embraces  the  geo¬ 
graphical  district  of  East  Kent,  is  that  of 
contract  with  Highway  Authorities,  and  the 
other,  for  the  remainder  of  Kent,  is  that  of 
contract  with  private  firms.  The  first  is  one 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  having  been 
suggested  in  clause  11  (4)  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  of  1888,  and  very  generally  acted 
on  throughout  the  country  as  a  trial  scheme 
for  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  County 
Councils.  How  it  has  worked  no  one  quite 
knows  yet,  but  no  sign  of  improvement  in 
the  main  roads  of  Kent  is  yet  visible. 
However,  the  Kent  Roads  and  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  say  that  they  intend  in  future  to  tie 
down  the  Highway  Boards  of  East  Kent 
with  specifications,  schedules  of  quantities  of 
materials,  and  the  superintendence  of  assistants 
to  the  County  Surveyor,  and  we  may  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  local  Highway  Surveyors 
will  still  be  in  charge  of  the  execution  of  the 
work  for  their  respective  Boards,  but  under 
constant  supervision  by  the  County  Surveyors, 
two  assistants  having  been  allotted  to  East 
Kent  for  about  250  miles  of  main  road,  with 
a  proposed  salary  of  £300  each  (including  all 
expenses).  Now  as  regards  such  contracts, 
there  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  competition,  and 
the  Highway  Boards  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
accept  contracts  which  are  not  quite  certain 
to  leave  a  satisfactory  margin  for  themselves, 
and  a  consequent  loss  to  the  other  party  to 
the  contract, — the  county.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  terms  offered  are  not  financially 
agreeable  to  the  Highway  Boards,  no 
alternative  scheme  has  been  approved 
by  the  Council  for  carrying  out  the 
work.  The  County  Surveyor  of  Kent  had 
with  much  pains  drawn  up  a  scheme,  which 
was  practically  and  admittedly  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  ’  Codrington  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  the  pamphlet 
he  has  recently  issued,  placing  the  whule  of 
the  execution  of,  and  payment  for,  the  work 
on  main  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Surveyors ;  and,  although  there  are  some 
manifest  objections  to  such  a  scheme,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  But  the 
Kent  Roads  Committee  have,  anyhow,  seen 
fit,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to  reject  the  adoption 
of  their  Surveyor’s  proposals,  and  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  try  contracts.  But  when  the  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  with  the  Highway 
Boards,  they  will  naturally  save  as  much  as 
they  can  on  those  contracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  remainder  of  the  roads  in  their  districts 
and  for  the  pockets  of  their  ratepayers.  Flow 
will  this  benefit  the  condition  of  the  main 
roads  ? 

But  we  are  told  this  is  to  he  tried  for  one 
year  only.  Turning  now  to  the  other  part  of 
the  scheme,  it  appears  that  the  main  roads  of 
West  Kent  are  to  be  let  by  tender  to  private 
firms, — let  by  driblets  of  a  few  miles  here  and 
a  few  miles  there,  with  again  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  schedules  of  quantities  of  materials, 
and  superintendence  of  Assistant  County  Sur¬ 
veyors.  In  this  case  the  Highway  Surveyors 
of  the  Boards  will  be  snuffed  out  in  toto,  for 
the  contractors  will,  of  course,  decline  to 
submit  to  be  supervised  by  two  sets  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  whose  ideas  of  road  management 
might  not  correspond. 

Will  the  condition  of  the  main  roads  be  thus 
benefited  ?  The  contractors  must  make  their 
profit,  specifications  and  so  on  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  they  can  have  no  security,  however 
well  they  may  perform  their  contracts,  that 
the  system  will  be  continued.  There  can  be 
no  guarantee,  however  small  a  profit  they  may 
content  themselves  with,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  further  contracts.  The  system, 
if  continued,  must  be  one  embracing  a  large 
area,  and  not  confined,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year,  to  those  portions  in  which  the 
contracts  have  been  well  done,  reverting 
to  a  different  system  for  those  portions  of 
main  road  which  have  been  unsatisfactorily 
maintained.  Will  not  the  contractors  gene¬ 
rally  observe  the  adage  that  the  “  one  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  ”?  And 
what  about  the  local  Highway  Surveyors  ?  It 


has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  to  abuse  this 
class,  overlooking  the  very  difficult  position 
in  which  they  have  been  placed;  and  now, 
without  the  chance  of  their  assenting  or  dis¬ 
senting,  a  very  important  share  of  the  work  of 
the  Highway  Boards  in  West  Kent  is  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  whether  their  Surveyors 
have  proved  themselves  intelligent  or  the 
reverse. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  authors  of 
these  remarkable  proposals,  we  cannot  look 
forward  with  any  confidence  either  to  one 
part  or  the  other  of  this  contract  system 
holding  out  a  promise  of  any  measure  of 
success.  It  smacks  of  the  cry  of  “  save,  save, 
save  !  ”  so  often  sounded  at  meetings  of  cer¬ 
tain  local  bodies,  whether  the  “  save  ”  is  a 
real  economy  or  not ;  and  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  expected  a  somewhat  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  scheme  to  have  emanated 
from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Roads  Com¬ 
mittee  of  so  large  and  important  a  county 
as  Kent.  The  present  writer  did  make  a 
distinct  protest  at  the  recent  County  Council 
meeting  at  Maidstone  against  these  proposals 
in  the  form  of  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That  the  Highway  Boards  of  Kent  be  invited  to 
form  a  Roads  Union  under  the  auspices  of  the 
County  Council. 

That  the  principles  on  which  such  Union  be 
formed  bo  as  follows  :  — 

a.  Finance  to  be  under  the  chief  control  of  the 

County  Council,  assisted  by  the  Highway 
Boards. 

b.  Work  to  be  under  a  professional  staff,  entitled 

tho  “Kent  Roads  Staff,”  consisting  of 
road-gangers,  highway  surveyors,  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  chief  inspector,  under  the  Roads 
Committee. 

<■.  Waywardens  to  assist  in  local  supervision. 

d.  The  whole  to  work  together  for  mutual  assis¬ 
tance  and  the  public  benefit.” 

I  prefaced  these  motions  with  a  further 
one,  to  the  effect  that  the  report  of  the  Roads 
Committee  be  not  adopted  ;  but  as  the  agenda 
of  business  to  be  despatched  was  a  very  long 
one,  and  as  these  propositions  were  brought 
forward  at  the  last  moment  without  its 
having  been  practicable  to  discuss  them  pre¬ 
viously  with  others,  they  were  (I  think  very 
naturally)  discarded  in  favour  of  the  plans 
recommended  by  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee.  But  I  brought  forward  these  motions 
with  the  conviction  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  Roads  Committee  were  not  good  ones,  and 
also  that  it  was  not  fitting  to  find  fault  with 
other  people’s  plans  unless  you  can  suggest 
something  better.  Prevention  is  also  better 
than  cure,  and  it  is  better  to  try  and  upset 
bad  plans  before  they  are  acted  on  than  to 
have  to  substitute  better  ones  subsequently. 
This  want  of  pre.vision  is  the  cause  of  endless 
trouble  and  a  great  waste  of  money. 

If  we  come  to  look  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  of  what  are  called  main  roads,  we 
shall  see  that  their  position  relatively  to  that 
of  the  other  roads  in  a  county  has  been  very 
much  changed.  The  State  does  not  endow 
the  main  roads  with  portions  of  the  State 
revenues  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which 
obtain  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  military  trans¬ 
port,  but  to  relieve  local  rural  taxation. 
If  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since 
the  system  has  been  in  force  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  maintenance  of  main 
roads,  it  has  been  still  further  accentuated  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  being  that  the  towns  should  help  the 
country  in  this  large  item  of  expense.  But 
the  time  must  arrive  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  justice  has  been  done,  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  town  and  country  respectively 
towards  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  all 
the  roads  in  the  county  has  been  equitably 
adjusted,  and  it  is  evident  that  when  that 
time  arrives  and  that  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at,  the  necessity  for  the  legislative 
distinction  between  main  roads  and  ordinary 
roads  will  no  longer  exist,— a  distinction 
which  gives  rise  to  much  friction  between 
the  county  and  the  local  authorities,  and  is  a 
distinction  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
distinctly  define. 

It  would  be  a  decided  convenience  to  every 
one  if  this  legislative  distinction  could  be 
abolished,  leaving  it  to  the  counties  to  ex- 
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pend  appropriate  sums  on  their  roads  in 
accordance  with  their  relative  use.  This  was 
pointedly  recognised  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  working  of  the  High¬ 
way  Acts  in  1881,  who,  in  their  report,  see 
page  xxi.,  considered  that  this  distinction 
■might  be  abolished  if  the  proceeds  of  some  local 
tax  could  be  contributed  by  the  county  in  aid 
of  highway  rates. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  with  a  slight  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  taxes  allotted  for  local  purposes,  it 
would  be  found  that  this  is  now  the  case  ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  it  is  only  by 
treating  it  generally, — i.e.,  by  taking  the 
whole  area  of  the  rural  portions  of  the 
■county,  and  not  its  districts  separately, — 
that  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  the 
point  of  equitability.  If  in  each  district  we 
had  a  similar  proportional  mileage  of  main 
road,  it  might  be  taken  on  such  a  basis  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  proportion  of 
mileage  varies  very  much;  and  even  if  it 
•did  not,  the  cost  per  mile  must  necessarily 
vary  very  much  from  a  great  variety  of 
•causes, — soil,  skill,  railways,  harbours,  &c., 
&c.  If  it  can  be  arrived  at,  and  I  think 
it  can,  it  would  seem  best  from  every  point  of 
view  that  the  amount  of  the  rate  in  the  £' 
paid  by  every  person  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads 
an  their  respective  counties  should  be  equalised. 
This  is  perfectly  practicable  if  a  general  confi¬ 
dence  can  be  established,  that  the  same  bene¬ 
ficial  and  really  economical  principles  of  road 
management  shall  be  extended  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  each  county,  and  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  roads  are  kept  in 
proper  or  improper  order  shall  no  longer  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  one  road-surveyor  being  more 
capable  or  honest  than  another,  or  one 
set  of  highway  guardians  being  more  capable 
of  taking  broader  views  than  other  sets.  The 
•economical  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  roads 
is  just  as  important  a  matter  relatively  as  the 
■economical  management  of  th9  main  roads, 
•and,  now  that  the  latter  are  to  be  entirely 
paid,  of  still  greater  local  importance.  The 
principles  of  management  which  apply  in  one 
case  apply  equally  in  the  other ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans  of  the  Roads  Committee  for 
Kent,  the  ordinary  roads  of  West  Kent  are  to 
be  left  to  the  management  of  the  discarded 
'highway  surveyors  and  the  perforated  High¬ 
way  Boards. 

In  Kent  we  have  been  fortunate  enough,  or 
sufficiently  clear-sighted,  to  have  (with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions)  adopted  the  plan  through¬ 
out  the  county  of  grouping  the  parishes  into 
districts  for  highway  purposes  under  the  Act 
of  1862.  The  advantage  of  having  done  so  is 
very  generally  admitted ;  and  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  an 
extension  of  the  system  of  grouping, — viz.,  by 
•uniting  the  highway  districts,  even  as  the 
parishes  have  been  united.  If  so,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  each  Board  should  be  directly  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  County  Roads  Committee,  or 
Board,  which,  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
composed  partly  of  County  Councillors 
and  partly  of  ex-officio  delegates,  in  some 
cases  the  chosen  representative  of  the  Board 
being  the  Councillor  for  the  district.  All 
Councillors  should  also  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Highway  Boards  in  their  respective 
districts.  By  this  means  the  interest  would 
be  generalised,  and  as  a  rate,  though  a  smaller 
rate  than  that  now  usually  levied,  would  still 
have  to  be  charged,  the  Boards  would  still 
have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  a  good  watch 
over  all  their  roads,  but  not  merely  in  the 
future  for  their  own  immediate  good, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  at 
large,  a  lesson  in  unselfishness  and  mutual 
regard  which  would  bear  good  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  county.  A  further  safeguard  and 
increased  local  interest  would  be  obtained  by 
polishing  up  the  office  of  Waywarden,  an  office 
the  duties  of  whicli  have,  perhaps,  scarcely 
been  attended  to  with  as  much  zeal  or  intel¬ 
ligence  as  could  be  desired,  but  which  might 
be  made  far  more  useful  if  the  waywardens 
were  better  instructed  in  the  true  principles 
of  road  management,  and  received  copies  of 
the  various  returns  and  reports  relating 


to  the  roads  of  their  respective  parishes, 
districts,  and  the  county.  If  this 
union  of  Highway  Districts  was  effected, 
the  working  staff  of  professional  men 
should  be  a  county  body,  and  not  a 
number  of  disjointed  sets  of  men  without 
connexion  or  organization  of  any  kind.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  road-ganger,  in  many  cases  of  an 
improved  description  possibly,  he  should  have 
the  chance  of  obtaining  promotion  when 
vacancies  occur  amongst  highway  surveyors  ; 
the  highway  surveyor  should  have  a  chance 
of  becoming  an  inspector,  and  an  inspector  a 
chance  of  becoming  chief  inspector.  In  Essex 
they  have  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Roads 
and  Bridges  independent  of  the  County  Sur¬ 
veyor,  who  has  plenty  of  work  on  his  hands 
without  having  the  roads  as  well.  In  Kent 
the  same  argument  holds  good,  and  probably 
in  all  large  counties,  and  possibly  in  most 
small  counties  also,  more  especially  if  all  the 
roads  were  under  the  Roads  Committee  of  the 
Council. 

The  Inspectors  should  be  the  best  men 
obtainable, — men  who  would  sooner  put  their 
hauds  in  the  fire  than  soil  them  by  receiving 
commissions  or  indirect  remunerations  extra 
to  their  salaries, — and  their  salaries  should  be 
clear  of  all  necessary  expenses,  or  large 
enough  to  enable  them  to  travel  freely  and 
constantly  through  their  districts.  In  Kent 
there  should  be  five  Inspectors  in  charge  of 
the  highway  districts,  in  North,  East,  South, 
West,  and  Mid  Kent  respectively,  and  super¬ 
visors  of  the  main  road  contracts  with 
boroughs  and  urban  districts.  Over  four 
thousand  miles  would  be  divided  between 
them,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about 
130,000/.  per  annum.  The  Chief  Inspector 
would  have  his  office  in  the  county  town,  and 
be  the  chief  professional  adviser  on  all  high- 
wav  matters  to  the  County  Council. 

In  Kent  the  salaries  of  such  Inspectors 
should  not  be  less  than  300/.,  and  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  500/.,  in  each  case  free  of  all  ex¬ 
penses,  and  if  the  ratepayers  are  considered 
in  the  light  of  shareholders  in  this  business, 
and  the  Roads  Committee  the  Directors,  such 
salaries  cannot  be  looked  on  as  extravagant 
for  a  general  manager  and  his  assistants. 
The  Highway  Surveyors’  salaries  should  also, 
in  many  cases,  be  raised  as  soon  as  their 
merit  had  been  recognised,  so  as  to  place 
them  more  above  temptation,  and  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  public  advertisement.  It 
is  ill  muzzling  the  ox  that  treads  out  the 
corn.  The  road-gangers  should  be  paid  a 
fixed  weekly  wage  whatever  the  weather,  and 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  their  merit  and 
zeal,  and  (as  previously  stated)  have  some 
prospect  of  advancement  open  to  those  who 
show  themselves  worthy  of  it.  Local  clerks 
and  treasurers  should  also  be  included. 

In  Kent,  and  in  many  other  counties  also, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  in  the 
■way  of  economising  road  maintenance  is  the 
subsoil  drainage  of  our  roads ;  but  it  would 
be  almost  impracticable  to  undertake  this 
satisfactorily  under  the  present  disjointed 
system.  Many  of  the  roads  lie  below  the 
level  of  the  fields  and  woods  through  which 
they  run,  and  in  stiff  soils  may  be  said  never 
to  have  a  dry  subsoil.  This  makes  muddy 
roads,  muddy  roads  cost  much  in  scraping, 
besides  being  a  nuisance,  the  limestone 
(Kentish  Rag),  which  is  so  plentifully 
used  in  Kent,  becomes  disintegrated  far 
more  quickly,  and  has  to  be  renewed  far 
more  frequently  than  is  necessary,  and  general 
waste  of  money  is  going  on  everywhere.  But 
the  cost  of  drainage  should  be  spread  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  method  and  extent  of  drainage  requires 
to  be  most  carefully  gone  into  in  every  single 
instance  where  it  is  required  ;  that  which  is 
right  for  one  description  of  soil  or  gradient 
or  width  of  road  being  wrong  for  another.  If 
not  so  dealt  with,  much  waste  of  money 
would  ensue. 

It  is  very  much  open  to  question  whether 
the  large  sums  which  the  Councils  are  obliged 
by  the  Act  of  1888  to  pay  to  the  Unions  for 
the  salaries  of  Poor  Law  Officers  -would  not 
be  better  appropriated  towards  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  roads.  We  do  not  want  to  en¬ 


courage  unnecessary  expense  in  connexion 
with  the  paupers,  for  whom  the  cost  of 
establishment  seems  to  be  something  very 
remarkable,  but  we  do  want  to  save  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rates  for  a  distinct  branch  of  county 
work  which  is  of  increasing  benefit  to  the 
rateable  value  of  the  county.  The  Council 
has  no  authority  over  the  Unions,  nor  a  voice 
in  the  salaries  of  the  officials,  and  yet  has  to 
pay  those  salaries,  whatever  they  may  be. 
In  Kent  this  amounts  to  42,000/.,  which,  if 
allotted  to  the  roads,  would  reduce  the  rates 
bv  2|d.  in  the  pound,  after  transferring  to 
Urban  Authorities  their  appropriate  share,  and 
leaving  the  poor  rate  no  higher  than  before. 
This  would  be  a  point  very  easily  recognised 
by  every  ratepayer. 

From  returns  which  have  been  most  kindly 
prepared  and  for  warded  to  me  from  the  majority 
of  the  Highway  Boards  and  Town  Councils 
in  Kent  on  a  form  supplied  by  me,  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  very  important  statistical 
data  relating  to  the  highways  of  all  kinds.  I 
will  not  enter  on  them  now  further  than  to 
remark  thatinthe  towns  and  urban  districts  the 
rateable  value  increases21  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  that  in  the  country  districts  it  decreases 
l  i  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  a  total  difference 
between  them  of  4  per  cent.  The  mileage  or 
amount  of  main  road  that  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  county  should,  therefore,  in 
fairness  have  been  increased  at  a  similar  rate, 
viz.,  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  whilst  it  has 
hardly  been  increased  at  all.  But  if  all  the 
roads  were  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil  (through  the  Roads  Committee)  the  in¬ 
creasing  value  of  the  towns  would  bring 
corresponding  increases  in  the  licence  and 
probate  dues  (and  van  and  wheel  tax  ?),  and 
the  finances  would  be  self-adjusting. 

The  position  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  at 
present,  except  that  it  would  receive  its 
returns  of  local  road  expenditure  through  the 
county,  in  place  of  directly  from  the  High¬ 
way  Boards.  If  it  so  desired,  it  could  have 
periodical  inspections  made  of  main  roads  to 
see  that  they  were  properly  kept  up,  and  the 
expense  of  such  inspections,  if  any,  might  be 
paid  for  out  of  county  funds. 

Very  little  legislation  would  be  necessary 
beyond  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
appointment  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
paid  staff,  and  omission  of  clauses  in  High¬ 
way  Acts  relating  to  main  roads. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  most  of  the 
reforms  which  appear  to  be  necessary,  and 
which  will  have  to  be  effected  before  we  can 
be  satisfied  that  this  matter  is  being  properly 
treated.  Success  in  any  business  depends  on 
a  combination  of  three  things, — knowledge, 
skill,  and  means, — and  road  business  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  Scotch  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  themselves 
for  many  years  past  that  it  is  better 
to  manage  all  their  roads  by  large 
areas  in  place  of  dividing  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  one  set  from  the  maintenance 
of  the  other,  and  there  is  no  superhuman 
difficulty  about  adopting  a  similar  sensible 
plan  in  England,  which  involves  everything 
which  is  best.  Knowing  that  roads  cannot 
be  economically  maintained  unless  they  are 
scientifically  managed,  I  urge  that  more 
science  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  very 
important  item  of  local  expense,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  be  deterred  from  publishing  my 
views  because  they  are  not  yet,  using  a  very 
hackneyed  expression,  “  within  the  present 
range  of  practical  politics  ”  ;  but  the  sooner 
they  are  so,  the  better  will  it  be  for  every 
one.  C.  E.  Luabd. 


The  Wimbledon  Common  Estate  of  the 
National  Bifle  Association. — It  was  gene¬ 
rally  understood  last  summer  that  the  meeting 
then  held  by  this  Association  was  the  last  that 
would  take  place  at  Wimbledon.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  notification  in  our  advertising 
columns.  The  Association  is  about  to  remove 
its  depot  to  Bisley,  in  connexion  with  the  rifle 
butts  which  are  now  being  formed  there,  and 
the  freehold  site  of  the  depot,  abutting  upon 
Wimbledon  Common,  is  to  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  &  Bridgewater. 
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NOTES. 

gjlHE  “  lion  of  Tegea  ”  has  been 
known  to  and  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  by  archaeologists,  ever 
since  Ross  visited  Tegea  in  1834, 


but  somehow, — it  is  hard  to  say  why, — it  has 
always,  up  to  the  present  time,  escaped  publi¬ 
cation.  Possibly  its  interest  has  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  Tegean  pediment 
sculptures,  which  have  the  double  claim 
of  their  certain  link  with  Scopas  and 
their  mythological  interest.  We  are 
glad  that  M.  Gustave  Fougeres  has  at 
la9t  given  to  the  public  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  taken  by  him  in  the  local 
museum  of  Piali,  where  the  lion  bas-relief 
still  lies, — unless,  indeed,  it  has,  as  is  quite 
possible,  been  transplanted  with  the  other 
Tegean  sculptures  to  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens, — a  point  on  which  we  are  uncertain. 
From  the  crouching  pose  of  the  lion,  M. 
Fougeres  ( Bulletin  de  Corresvondance 
Hellcnique ,  pi.  vi.,  p.  477)  concludes  that 
another  slab  existed  on  which  the  opponent 
of  the  lion  was  sculptured.  He  also  makes 
the  interesting  conjecture  that  the  slabs 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  frieze 
decorating  the  cella  wall  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Athene  Alea,  to  which  the  pedi- 
mental  sculptures  by  Scopas  are  known  to 
have  belonged.  The  bas-relief  lion  is,  indeed, 
a  piece  of  work  not  unworthy  to  decorate 
such  a  temple.  That  a  frieze  of  animals 
alone  was  not  considered  inappropriate  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  archaic  frieze  from 
Assos,  now  in  the  Louvre.  In  the  same 
number  of  the  Bulletin  are  also  published 
some  interesting  archaic  statuettes  found  at 
Cyme.  They  represent  Cybele  seated  in  a 
small  shrine  ( naislcos ).  Their  great  impor¬ 
tance  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  early 
instances  of  a  type  popular  in  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  that  hence  they  form  a 
link  connecting  the  well-known  Oriental 
Cybele,  of  Babylon  (Diod.  Sic.,  ii.,  9-5),  with 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  by  Pheidias,  in  the 
Metron  at  Athens.  The  famous  rock  Niobe  of 
Sipylus  is — it  is  now  universally  recognised 
— a  Phrygian  example  of  this  type. 


RAILWAY  chairmen  are,  not  unnaturally, 
somewhat  elated  at  the  improved  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  find  themselves  this  year, 
and  the  ubiquitous  Sir  Edward  Watkin, — 
who  is  presiding  over  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  quick  succession, — is 
certainly  no  exception.  Indeed,  at  the  South- 
Eastern  meeting,  the  loquacious  baronet 
fairly  surpassed  himself,  indulging  in  a  string 
of  superlatives  irresistibly  suggestive  of  “  The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth.”  After  commenting 
upon  the  really  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 
single  passenger  has  been  killed  on  the  South- 
Eastern  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
explaining  that  unpunctuality  is  often  caused 
by  excessive  desire  for  safety,  he  said  that 
there  was  not  a  better  staff  than  theirs  in  the 
world,  that  their  line  was  the  safest  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  there  was  no  property  anywhere 
in  which  a  trustee  might  invest  his  money 
with  greater  safety  and  profit !  Is  this 
“  after  ”  Bamum  ? 


IN  the  course  of  his  speech  delivered  on 
November  16  last  at  Cavendish  College, 
Cambridge,  Lord  Ilartington  referred  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  those  who  hope  to  see  our 
Universities  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  national  life  of  England. 
Our  own  generation  has  seen  those  great 
centres  of  intellectual  life  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  at  large  is  entitled  to  share 
in  the  heritage  and  increment  of  their  learn¬ 
ing.  Side  by  side  with  the  University  Ex¬ 
tension  movement,  there  is  “  ample  room  and 
verge  enough”  for  a  kindred  advance  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  national  collections.  Mr. 
Louis  Fagan,  of  the  British  Museum,  may 
legitimately  claim  precedence  as  the  pioneer 
in  this  direction.  Stimulated  by  the  success 
that  attended  his  delivery  last  year  of  a 
course  of  lectures  in  some  of  our  principal  seats 
of  commercial  industry,  he  has  undertaken  j 
to  give  a  further  course  in  London,  on  the  | 


evenings  of  the  13th,  20th,  and  25th  inst.,  at 
the  Steinway  Ilall.  Mr.  Fagan’s  lectures 
will  deal  with  certain  of  the  more  interesting 
and  most  valuable  objects  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  whose  history,  and  existence 
even,  are  less  commonly  known  than  they 
should  be.  His  subject-matter  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  large  number  of  photographic 
reproductions,  prepared  under  his  own  care, 
and  illuminated  by  oxy-hydrogen  light.  The 
concluding  lecture  is  to  be  mainly  devoted  to 
the  MSS.  and  Prints,  of  which  latter  Mr. 
Fagan’s  official  position,  combined  with  his 
well-known  attainments,  renders  him  a  trust¬ 
worthy  and  skilled  expositor. 


AT  SALZBURG,  in  consideration  of  the 
enormous  success  of  the  Bayreuth  plays, 
and  the  genuine  interest  which  the  model  re¬ 
presentation  of  Mozart’s  “  Hon  Juan”  at  Salz¬ 
burg  excited  some  two  years  ago,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  the  erection  of  a  “  Mozart 
Festspielhaus  ”  in  the  town.  This  enterprise, 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as 
Wagner’s  at  Bayreuth,  will  require  400,000fl. 
for  the  building,  and  the  sum  of  150,000fl. 
annually  for  a  series  of  twenty  representations 
to  be  given  in  the  summer.  This  amount  will 
be  raised  by  a  committee,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  architect,  Karl  Domel,  and 
the  profits  which  are  expected  will  fall  to  the 
benefit  of  the  music  school  of  the  “  Mo- 
zarteum.”  The  building,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  beautifully-situated  “  Monchs- 
berg,”  will  hold  an  audience  of  from  1,500  to 
l,80O  persons,  and  its  stage  will  have  the  most 
modern  technical  and  scenic  apparatus.  The 
first  performance  in  the  new  house  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  held  in  1891,  and,  considering 
that  the  town  has  a  yearly  average  of  visitors 
numbering  60,000,  besides  being  within  easy 
reach  from  Reichenhall,  Gastein,  Ischl, 
Gmiinden,  &c.,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  seeing 
empty  benches. 

AT  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Zurich  “  Theater-  Actiengesell- 
schaft,”  it  has  been  decided  to  rebuild  the  old 
theatre  burnt  down  last  New  Year’s  night 
different  site  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  new  house, 
in  which  performances  are  proposed  to  be 
given  during  the  winter  season  1891-92,  and 
which  will  hold  an  audience  numbering  at 
least  1,200  persons.  The  building  will  not  be 
characterised  either  by  over-decoration  of  the 
fagades  nor  by  any  special  glitter  in  its  interior; 
but  the  shareholders  wish  the  theatre  to  be  a 
model  one  in  regard  to  safety,  practicability, 
and  acoustic  properties,  and  no  expense  will 
be  spared  to  obtain  these  qualities. 


THERE  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Haddington  restored, 
and  a  report  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Hay  &  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  were 
the  architects  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
St.  Giles’  Cathedral  there.  In  1811,  the  nave, 
which  was  in  use  as  the  parish  church,  was 
fitted  up  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Elliot, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  designed  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  York-place,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  6,000/  The  nave 
consists  of  five  bays,  and,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  period,  galleries  were  placed  in 
the  aisles  as  well  as  across  the  west  and  east 
ends,  the  central  bay  of  the  south  aisle  being 
left  free  for  the  pulpit.  Accommodation  was 
provided  for  a  congregation  of  1,230  persons. 
Messrs.  Hay  &  Henderson  report  that  the 
church  is  not  now  in  a  fitting  state  for  public 
worship.  In  restoring  the  nave,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  galleries  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  cost  of  restoration  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  4,450/.  The  choir  and  transepts 
are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  should  the 
galleries  in  the  nave  be  dispensed  with,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  architects  to  restore  the 
transepts,  and  thus  provide  the  requisite 
number  of  sittings.  This  would  cost  an 
additional  sum  of  6,500/.  Should  it  be  re¬ 
solved  to  restore  the  chancel  also,  this  could 
be  done  at  a  cost  of  12.000/.  The  total  cost 
of  restoration  would  thus  be  22,950/.  An 
account  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  site, 


with  some  sketches,  was  published  in  the 
Builder  for  June  15,  1889. 


IN  a  paragraph  directing  attention  to  the 
present  condition  of  Hogarth’s  house  at 
Chiswick,  the  Athenceuni  says  that  it  “  is  in  a 
sad  state  of  dilapidation,  showing,  among 
other  injuries,  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  many 
more  signs  of  ruinous  neglect.”  The  house 
abuts  against  the  left-hand  side  of  Hogarth- 
lane,  leading  from  the  main  street  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  villa,  Chiswick  House. 
Hogarth  bought  it  shortly  after  his  unlucky 
visit  to  Calais ;  he  occupied  it  as  a  summer 
residence  until  his  death,  on  Oct.  26, 1764,  in 
Leicester-fields.  In  this  same  house  died,  in 
1844,  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante;  who, 
as  also  Hogarth  and  his  wife,  wa9  buried  in 
Chiswick  churchyard.  The  Hogarth  tomb, 
bearing  Garrick’s  epitaph  as  amended  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  restored  e  cur  is  a  Scotsman, 
namesake  of  him  “whose  pictured  morals  charm 
the  mind,”  in  1856.  Tom  Taylor,  writing 
thirty  years  ago,  mentions  the  mulberry- 
tree  as  still  standing  in  the  front  garden,  but 
he  found  that  the  three  mural  tablets  on 
which  Ilogarth  commemorated  his  pet  animals 
had  disappeared,  and  his  painting-room  had 
been  dismantled.  At  Chiswick  Hogarth 
passed  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  in 
directing  the  touching  up  of  some  of  his 
plates.  Nichols,  in  his  “  Biographical 
Anecdotes  ”  (1782),  tells  us  that  upon  the  day 
preceding  that  of  his  death,  the  day  he 
returned  to  town,  Ilogarth  worked  upon  the 
second  state  of  “  The  Bench,” — a  view,  with 
portraits  of  the  four  judges,  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  plates  of  Hell  Gate, 
Satan,  Sin,  and  Death,  originally  painted,  but 
not  completed  on  the  canvas,  for  Garrick ;  and 
of  Finis,  or  the  Bathos,  are  also  ascribed  to 
the  year  1764,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
engraved  in  this  house.  A  view  of  it,  with 
the  workshop,  will  be  found  in  Faulkner’s 
“  Brentford,  Ealing,  and  Chiswick  ”  (1845). 
The  parish  church  has  lately  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  after  the  Early  English  style, 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A. 


SOME  extensive  alterations  are  about  to  be 
made,  says  the  City  Press,  at  Grocers’ 
Hall,  Prince’s-street,  in  the  shape  of  new  recep¬ 
tion  rooms  over  the  adjoining  square,  together 
with  other  apartments  on  the  garden  plot. 
The  present  hall,  being  virtually  the  third  to 
occupy  this  site,  was  built  in  1798-1802,  after 
the  designs  of  Thomas  Leverton,  architect. 
It  was  thoroughly  repaired  twenty-five  years 
later.  The  first  hall  was  erected  (1428)  in 
Coneyshop,  or  Coneyhope,  lane — since  Grocers’- 
Ilall-lane — the  old  name  being  derived  from 
a  sign  of  three  rabbits  over  a  poultry-stall 
therein.  The  ground,  included  within  Chepe 
Ward  and  lying  near  to  the  Wall  brook,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Lord  Fitzwalter’s  town 
mansion  or  inn,  whose  tower  was  incorporated 
in  the  new  building.  Thither,  in  1641,  the 
Grand  Committee  of  Safety  removed  their 
sittings  from  Guildhall.  Its  walls  survived 
the  Great  Fire.  In  1668-9  Sir  John  Cutler 
rebuilt  the  parlour  and  dinner-room. 
During  the  interval,  1681-1735,  Grocers'- 
Ilall  served  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  offi¬ 
cial  residence ;  from  1694  to  1735  it  was 
used  for  business  purposes  by  the  Bank  of 
England  directors.  The  company  of  Pep- 
perers  and  Spicers,  for  awhile  united  with  the1 
Apothecaries,  and  whose  coat-of-arms  bears  a 
charge  of  nine  cloves,  and  carries  for  crest  a 
loadedcamel,  originated  in  aclub  of  spice-sellers 
that  used  to  meet  in  Soper-lane,  Queen-street,. 
Cheapside.  On  June  12, 1345,  this  fraternity 
formed  themselves  into  a  trading  company  by 
style  of  the  Grocers,  and  received  a  charter  of 
incorporation  that  same  year.  They  first  met 
together  in  the  inn  of  the  Abbots  of  Bury 
(Bevis  Marks),  and,  subsequently,  after  many 
migrations  meanwhile — to  Garlickhythe ;  to- 
Cornettes  Tower,  Bucklersbury,  King 
Edward  III.’s  Exchequer  and  Exchange, 
&c. ;  bought  Lord  Fitz- Walters’  Chapel  of 
the  Fratres  du  Sac,  Old  Jewry,  whence- 
they  removed  to  his  house  hard  by.  The- 
^Veigh  House  Chapel, — the  new  buildings 
for  which  we  illustrated  in  our  columns 
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on  January  18, — derives  its  name  from  the 
King’s  beam,  at  the  Wool  wharf,  near  to  East 
Chepe,  which  had  formerly  been  placed  in  the 
Grocers’  custody.  For  the  mailing  of  Prince3- 
street  the  Company  had  to  surrender  a  portion 
of  their  garden,  but  they  sold  the  land  at  a 
prodigious  profit,  receiving  more  than  20,000/. 
for  what,  in  1433,  cost  them  hut  31/.  16s.  8d. 


F 


ROM  the  report  in  the  local  prints  of  a 
prosecution  at  the  Watford  police- 
•court  in  respect  of  a  nuisance  at  Rickmans- 
worth,  it  would  appear  that  the  sanitary 
state  of  that  town  is  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory.  “Wherever  it  was  possible,”  the 
prosecuting  solicitor  informed  the  bench, 
“dry  earth-closets  had  been  established.” 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  house  was 
drained  into  a  cesspool  which  overflowed  into 
the  road.  Of  course  the  bench  made  an 
order  to  abate  the  nuisance,  directing  that 
small  catch-pits  should  be  constructed  from 
which  the  sewage  could  be  emptied  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
this  report  that  the  sanitary  system  of  Rick¬ 
mansworth  is  of  a  very  happy-go-lucky  kind. 
Some  houses  have  earth-closets  and  some 
cesspools.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  no 
town,  even  a  small  one,  can  be  in  a 
thoroughly  healthy  condition  where  the  cess¬ 
pool  system  exists,  more  especially  in  a  low- 
lying  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  where 
the  soil  is  gravel  and  much  permeated  by 
spring  water.  This  matter  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  because,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  land  is  being  laid 
•out  for  building,  and  Rickmansworth  itself 
has  now  become  a  practicable  residence  for 
workers  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  well  also  to 
bear  in  mind  that  during  the  present  winter, 
Uxbridge,  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne, 
lias  been  troubled  by  an  outbreak  of  diph¬ 
theria.  It  is  therefore  high  time  that  the 
people  of  Rickmansworth  set  to  work  to 
establish  an  efficient  sanitary  system  before 
tiny  considerable  number  of  new  houses  are 
built.  _ 

IN  reference  to  a  small  instrument  for  testing 
the  gradients  of  pipes  which  we  noticed 
and  illustrated,  page  41  ante,  Mr.  .T.  Leslie 
Anderson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  a  simple  instrument  which  he  has 
•used  for  the  same  purpose,  of  which  an  illus¬ 
tration  is  subjoined.  Mr.  Anderson  says :  “  By 
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tan  Railway  will  be  swamped  in  a  much 
larger  undertaking,  and  it  is  probable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  present  ordinary  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  will  ob¬ 
tain  some  kind  of  preferential  dividend,  low 
in  amount,  but  also  a  fixed  charge ;  for  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  a  large  amount  of 
capital  will  have  to  be  created  before  the 
London  end  of  the  northern  extensions  will 
be  fit  for  through  and  long-distance  traffic. 
The  development  of  Sir  Edward  M  atkin’s 
policy  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  the 
public  at  large, — by  the  shareholders  of  the 
Metropolitan,  probably,  with  some  perturba¬ 
tion.  _ _ 

rPHE  collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
JL  of  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Fulleylove,  now 
on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  in 
New  Bond-street,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
collection  of  gems,  both  as  regards  subject  and 
execution.  No  artist  has  more  precisely  the 
gift  for  treating  subjects  consisting  of  old 
Renaissance  architecture  combined  with 
lawns,  gardens,  and  foliage,  than  Mr. 
Fulleylove ;  and  nowhere  could  he  find  sub¬ 
jects  more  suited  to  his  pencil  than  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  series  seems  to  us  to  be 
artistically  superior  to  that  from  Oxford 
which  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  same 
galleries :  the  drawings  are  more  del1  cate 
and  refined  in  execution  and  in  their  effects 
of  light  and  colour,  and  more  equable  in  style. 
Among  those  which  are  specially  successful 
are  “  Trinity  Avenue  ”  (8) ;  a  very  small,  clear, 
and  sparkling  view  of  the  “  Great  Court  of 
Trinity  ”  (5) ;  “  Fountain  Court,  King’s”  (16); 
“Clare  from  King’s  Bridge”  (24)  “Wren’s 
Bridge,  John’s  ”  (25) ;  “  King’s  Parade  ”  (34), 
a  very  small  drawing  with  the  houses  along 
the  street  beautifully  touched,  and  not  less  so 
the  figures  crossing  the  lawn  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  “  Cloister-court,  Queen’s  ”  (55),  with 
its  quaint  tumble-down  cemented  bay  win¬ 
dow  ;  we  could  have  wished  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  characteristic  brick 
cloister  arcade  of  Queen’s.  All  who  know 
and  are  interested  in  Cambridge  should  see 
this  collection ;  and  those  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Cambridge  will  gain  from  these 
drawings  a  new  idea  of  the  beautiful  com¬ 
binations  of  stately  architecture  with  lawns 
and  trees,  which  characterise  the  scenery  of 
the  University  town. 
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simply  laying  it  on  its  side  over  a  detail  of 
the  required  gradient  the  instrument  can  be 
at  once  adjusted,  there  being  no  need  to  mark 
a  scale  of  gradients  on  the  slide,  although 
that  could  be  done  if  desired.” 


Plumbers  in  the  Manchester  District. — 
A  large  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  22od 
ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alderman  Mark),  for  the  distribution  of  certifi¬ 
cates  granted  by  the  Plumbers’  Company  to 
plumbers  in  the  Manchester  distiict.  The 
Mayor  said  that  no  body  of  workmen  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  could, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  inflict  so  much 
danger  on  the  public  health,  or  cause  so  much 
inconvenience  to  one’s  family  or  pocket,  as 
the  plumbers.  The  length  of  time  a  man  had 
been  in  the  trade  was  no  guarantee  of  his 
efficiency,  and  a  careful  technical  examination 
was  the  only  test  which  would  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  public  comfort,  and  avert  the 
existing  dangers  to  the  public  health.  He  urged 
that  even  those  plumbers  of  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  trade  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  provided  at  the  technical  school 
to  learn  something  of  the  modern  science  con¬ 
nected  with  the  plumber’s  art.  Mr.  John 
Holden,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Council, 
moved  that, — 

“  The  Registration  System,  properly  carried  out,  will 
afford  great  protection  to  the  public  against  the  effects 
of  defective  plumbing,  particularly  in  respect  of  sanitary 
arrangements  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  system  must  tend 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  plumbers'  craft,  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  trade.” 

Mr.  Councillor  Corbett  (Salford)  supported  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Institute  of  Builders.— At  a  meeting 
of  this  Institute  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
February  13,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Rickman,  F.S.A.,  entitled  “An 
Edinburgh  Contract.” 

Letter  from  Paris. — Owing  to  the  space 


ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

The  magnificent  public  buildings  of  Ancient 
Rome  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  mankind  from  the  time  of  their 
erection,  and  nearly  all  the  Roman  writers  have 
mentioned  them  with  affection  or  pride,  from 
Plautus  (254  to  184  B  c.)  to  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (370  to  390  ad),  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  he  tells  us  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  excited  in  Constantine  the  Great  by  the 
sight  of  the  following  buildings  in  Rome  The 
Temple  of  the  Tarpeian  Jove,  the  Baths  as  big 
as  provinces,  the  mass  of  the  Colosseum,  the 
shape  and  doming  of  the  Pantheon,  the  Temple 
of  the  City,  the  Forum  of  Peace,  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey,  the  Odeum,  and  the  Stadium,  and 
the  astonishment  he  showed  at  the  sight  of 
Trajan’s  Forum. 

On  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  public  buildings  were  plundered 
and  partly  destroyed.  The  Popes  were,  how¬ 
ever,  enabled  to  save  some  by  consecrating  them 
as  churches,  for  the  Barbarians  seemed  to  have 
had  some  respect  for  places  of  worship  in  use, 
though  the  Scythians  burnt  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  in  the  third  century  (A.D. 
260). 

The  Pantheon  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
at  d  Martyrs  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  by  Boniface  IV.  (608-615),  and  it  has 
thus  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

The  Gothic  King,  Theodoric,  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century  (455-526),  repaired  some  of  the 
buildings  that  had  fallen  into  decay,  notably 
the  Baths.  But  the  successive  irruptions  of 
hordes  of  savages,  whose  only  delight  was 
slaughter  and  destruction,  converted  whole 
tracts  of  the  Roman  territory  into  wildernesses, 
thus  almost  annihilating  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  so  cutting  off  the  resources  from 
which  the  public  buildings  were  supported  and 
repaired.  The  change,  too,  of  faith,  of  circum¬ 
stances,  of  habits,  and  modes  of  thought, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  many  of  them,  and 
those  so  abandoned  were  used  as  quarries ;  the 
burnt  bricks,  and  the  stonework,  the  columns, 
and  the  costly  marbles  were  used  in  the  con- 
stuction  or  in  the  adornment  of  new  buildings; 
the  absence  of  commerce  made  the  very  iron 
cramps  so  valuable  that  it  was  found  worth 
while  to  cut  through  solid  stonework  to  obtain 
them  ;  but  what  was  even  more  destructive  was 
the  conversion  of  the  stone  and  marble  into 
lime.f  which  is  generally  wanted  where  human 
life  exists.  We  know  that  the  mausoleum  was 
made  into  lime  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  even 
so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

Roman  architecture  has  claims  upon  our 
attention,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  but- 
as  a  continuation  of  Greek  architecture,  though 
with  the  addition  of  the  arch,  the  vault,  and  the 
dome,  and  was,  in  fact,  mainly  designed  by  Greek 
architects  who  were  slaves  or  freedmen ;  but  it 
has  an  even  greater  interest  as  being  the  mother 
of  the  Byzantine,  the  Romanesque,  the 
Saracenic,  and  we  may  almost  say  of  the 
Gothic. 

The  grand  ruins  themselves  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  Barbarians  had  settled  down 
to  peaceful  avocations.  Scholars,  too,  sought 
to  identify  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buildings 
with  those  described  by  the  Latin  authors. 
Taste  and  patriotism  both  combined  to  make 
men  antiquarians  ;  they  grieved  over  the  daily 
destruction  of  beautiful  things,  and  they  saw 
that  each  beautiful  thing  destroyed,  each 
column  burnt  into  lime,  each  building  ruined 
for  its  brick  facing,  was  lessening  the  evidence 
of  Rome’s  former  greatness. 

Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  tribune  of  the  people 
(1313-1354),  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  early  antiquaries.  As  soon  as  new  buildings 
of  grandeur  and  impor'ance  were  required 
amoogst  the  settled  towns  of  Italy,  architects 
were  attracted  to  the  Roman  ruins,  and 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  their  secrets. 
All  architects  have  read  in  Vasari  of  the  time 
sperit  by  Brunelleschi  in  measuring  and  study¬ 
ing  the  Roman  ruins,  when  he  was  solving  the 
problem  of  how  to  dome  the  Cathedral  of 


SIR  EDWARD  W ATKIN’S  speech  at  the 
recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  has  at  length  clearly  dis¬ 
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•  Being  the  first  Royal  Academy  lecture  on  Architec¬ 
ture  this  session.  Delivered  on  Monday  evening  last, 

Ja+  Tirro  Ligorio  says  that  even  large  marble  cornices 
and  an  infinite  number  of  statues  found  m  the  -temple 
of  Faustina  were  broken  up  and  burnt  into  lime.  ITof. 
Middleton,  “  MSS.  jnotesJjy  limULigorio,  Society  of 
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Florence,  and  Donite'  o  v  as  his  companion  in 

tDttbe  "  1  Ir  8. 

Brunelleschi  was  born  in  1377,  and  died  in 
1441.  In  1453  Oonstanr.inople  fell,  and  a  fresh 
impetus  was  given  to  the  Renaissance  by  the 
influx  of  books,  MSS.,  and  works  of  art,  as  well 
as  by  the  scholars,  artists,  and  skilled  workmen 
who  had  escaped  from  it. 

In  the  high  tide  of  the  Renaissance,  archi¬ 
tects  flocked  to  Rome  from  every  part  of  the 
Christian  world  to  measure  and  study  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman  architecture,  while  a  new  light 
was  thrown  on  the  remains  by  the  treatise  of 
Vitruvius,  as  new  lights  were  thrown  on  Vitru¬ 
vius  by  their  study. 

Vitruvius’s  book  probably  held  its  place  as  1  he 
teacher  of  architecture  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  Galiani,  in  the  preface  to  his  Vitruvius 
of  1758,  tells  us  from  Panormita,  that  Alfonzo 
the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Arragon,  wishing  to 
restore  the  new  Castle  of  Naples,  had  no  re¬ 
course  to  others,  but  to  Vitruvius;  and  because 
Panormita  gave  him  his  Vitruvius,  which  was 
without  ornament  or  boards,  the  King  repre¬ 
hended  him,  saying  that  so  important  a  hook 
did  not  deserve  to  remain  uncovered,  from 
which  we  learn  so  well  how  to  cover  ourselves.* 
and  at  once  ordered  him  to  have  it  nicely 
bound. 

Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  pamphlet  “  On 
the  Architectural  Works  of  William  of  Wyke- 
bam”  (8vo.  London,  1846.  Note,  page  33), 
erroneously  supposes  that  this  was  Alfonzo  III. 
(whom  he  calls  the  philosopher), who  lived  about 
1284.  It  was  Alphonso  V.,  who  reigned  from 
1416  to  1458,  and  whose  sayings  Beccadelli 
(called  Panormita,  from  his  being  born  at 
Palermo)  recorded,  and  which  were  published 
in  1485,  Iu  this  same  note.  Professor  Cockerell 
says  “  The  evidences  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Vitruvius  was  held  in  the  Middle  Ages 
abound.  The  citation  of  his  name  in  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  documents  of  the 
Freemasons  is  seldom  wanting.  The  church 
in  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg,  built  by  Barbarossa, 
in  1158,  and  the  Frauenkirk.  in  the  centre  of 
that  great  city,  probably  of  later  date,  are  exact 
illustrations  of  the  ‘  Temple  in  Antis  ’  of 
Vitruvius,  as  given  by  Cteiariano  (Lib.  III., 
fol.  52)  ...  In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  scarcely  less  than  now,  it  was 
the  intention  and  aim  of  the  architect®,  on  all 
occasions,  to  establish  their  rules  upon  Vicruvian 
authority ;  and  the  illustrationR  given  in  the 
plates  of  Cmsarianus  may  be  adduced  as  suffi¬ 
cient  evidences  of  this  traditional  respect  for 
the  father  of  architectural  legislation.-’ 

Vitruvius’s  book  was  first  printed  in  Rome  in 
1486,  edited  by  Sulpicius,  and  was  » e-edit  ed 
and  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Fra  Giocondo 
in  1511,  who  tells  us  in  one  of  his  books  that 
he  shed  tears  over  the  destruction  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  works  of  ancient  art  that  took  place  in 
his  day. 

Amongst  the  Italian  aichitects  we  have  a 
succession  of  those  who  published  drawings 
of  some  of  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings: 
L.  B.  Alberti,  Sebastian  Serlio,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  published  in  his  book  the  drawings  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Palladio,  Antonio  Labacco, 
Vignola,  V.  Scamozzi.  and  others,  up  to  the 
present  century,  in  which  Canina  published  his 
“Edifices  of  Ancient  Rome,”  in  six  volumes 
(1848—56),  and  doubtless  there  is  a  great  mass 
of  unpublished  drawings.  Thirty  folio  volumes 
of  Pirro  Ligorio’s  “  L’Antichi'A,  di  Roma,”  are 
amongst  the  Royal  Archives  at  Turin.  In  the 
17th  century,  France  took  up  the  task,  and  we 
have  the  enjfices  of  ancient  Rome  by  A.  Des- 
godetz  (1682). 

England  at  Ia*t  followed,  and  Taylor  and 
Cresy  s  book  on  the  architectural  antiquities  of 
Rom- was  published  in  182l-‘'2.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  monographs  on  Roman  buildings, 
which  are  numberless. 

We  all  know  that  every  book  on  architecture, 
and  most  of  those  on  any  of  the  buildirg  trades 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  had  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Roman  orders,  or  of  the  para¬ 
phrases  of  them  by  the  eminent  Italian  archi¬ 
tects ;  and  many  hooks  on  architecture  even  to 
this  day  contain  them. 

Looking  at  the  affluence  of  information  we 
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possess  on  the  architecture  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  Rome,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
useful  to  speak  of  the  private  houses.  Under 
the  head  of  private  houses  I  include  those  in 
town  and  country,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
capital.  I  shall  try  and  touch  on  some  of  the 
palaces,  as  they  are  but  glorified  houses. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Roman  bouse  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  model  from  which 
most  of  the  houses  of  the  Western  world  have 
been  derived,  not  to  speak  of  the  cloisters  of 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  which,  with 
their  gardens,  are  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  atrium  of  the  Roman  house.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  Roman  villa  was  different  to  that  in 
Italy, — the  atrium  became  the  forecourt,  the 
rooms  at  the  end  and  part  of  the  two  sides 
sometimes  having  a  verandah  next  the  court ; 
the  open  space  was  the  compluvium,  or  implu- 
vium,  on  an  extended  scale ;  but  in  Spain  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  Roman  house  is  still 
adhered  to. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
type  from  which  most  subsequent  civilised 
house-buildiDg  took  its  rise,  more  especially 
when  that  wonderful  people,  the  Roman  had, 
within  a  short  time  after  its  death-struggle  with 
Carthage,  virtually  conquered  the  whole  of  those 
countries  which  surround  the  Mediterranean, and 
had  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  houses 
and  palaces  of  Greece,  Illyria,  Epirus,  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Nu  mid  ia. 

The  Romans  were,  of  all  psople,  the  readiest 
to  adopt  all  they  considered  excellent,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  did  not  seize  on  each 
particular  form  or  arrangement  that  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  them  in  the  houses  and  palaces 
of  those  countries.  We  know  from  Plutarch 
that  Pompey  copied  his  theatre  from  the  one 
at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Ia  reading  the  descriptions  of  the  villas  of 
Cicero,  of  Trimalcbio,  and  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
we  see  the  care  that  was  taken  to  secure  proper 
aspects  and  delightful  views,  silence  in  bed¬ 
rooms,  quietness  and  pleasant  prospects  in 
studies,  and  to  provide  libraries,  picture- 
galleries,  baths,  and  terinis  courts  ;  we  learn, 
too,  how  the  houses  were  kept  warm ;  iE  we  were 
without  any  express  statements  of  their  being 
warmed,  we  could  see  the  provisions  for  warm¬ 
ing  them  in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  villas  in 
our  own  country. 

We  have,  again,  the  precise  instructions  of 
Vitruvius  for  proportioning  the  separate  parts 
of  houses.  This  subject  is  greatly  neglected  in 
the  present  day,  although  it  is  vitally  important 
if  we  wish  to  make  our  rooms  captivate  the 
eye.  I  recollect  hearing  Professor  Cockerell 
praise  the  Library  of  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  which  Professor  Donaldson  had  just  built, 
and  say  it  was  elegantly  proportioned, andshowed 
the  ripe  study  that  had  been  bestowed  on  it. 
He  added  that  young  men  were  often  excellent 
in  ornament  but  rarely  attained  excellence  in 
proportion,  as  they  had  not  as  yet  been  duly 
impressed  hy  its  importance. 

We  in  Eogland  too  greatly  neglect  that 
training  which  is  got  by  the  restoration  on 
paper  of  ancient  buildings. 

Although  the  Younger  Pliny’s  descriptions  of 
his  villas  are  said  to  be  the  most  favourite 
exercises  for  architects,  I  only  recollect  a  single 
published  restoiation  by  an  Englishman,  that, 
by  R.  Castell  in  his  “  Villas  of  the  Ancients.” 
For  though  the  Roman  house  in  the  learned 
Newton’s  Y'itruvius  has  evidently  been  inspired 
by  Pliny’s  Laurentine  villa,  it  is  not  a  restoration 
of  it.  The  restoration  of  one  or  both  of  these 
villas  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  displayed 
the  knowledge  of  Italians  and  Frenchmen. 
Why  were  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  the 
best  architects,  and  why  are  the  French  now? 
Mainly  because  the  former  were,  and  the  latter 
are,  better  trained  than  the  architects  of  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  Let  us  take  an 
analogous  case,  the  invincibility  of  the  Roman 
legions.  We  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  Roman  legions  were  invincible  because  the 
Romans  were  a  fighting,  determined,  and  well- 
disciplined  people  ;  but  Polybius,  who  was  a 
Greek,  and  a  hostage,  and  had,  therefore,  no 
particular  reason  to  love  the  Romans,  explains 
to  us  that  the  Roman  legions  were  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  other  nationalities,  and  that  their 
invincibility  arose  from  the  discipline,  and  not 
from  the  men  ;  and  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war.  Marshal  Saxe,  makes  a  similar 
remark  about  the  men  of  his  day.  We  are  too 
;q  t  to  omit  the  complete  training  obtained  by 
the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  until  the 
problems  of  actual  practice  come  before  us,  so 
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that  we  only  get’ perfectly  trained  after  being  e 
engaged  in  a  large  practice,  whereas  we  ought. ! 
to  come  to  our  first  building  in  a  well-trained  d 
state. 

We  saw  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year  a  a 
series  of  magnificent  restorations  of  Greek  and  1 
Roman  buildings:  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,;, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Theseum,  the  Temple  of  f 
Demeter  at  Eleusis,  the  Temple  at  Olympia,  the  e 
Palace  oE  the  C-iesars  at  Rome,  Diocletian’s- • 
Baths,  a  portion  of  Hadrian’s  Villa  at  Tivoli,  the  e 
Pantheon,  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  the  Arch  h 
of  Titus.  Many  of  the  sets  comprise  the  plans-  s 
and  elevations  of  the  ruins  as  they  now  exist,. 
as  well  as  the  restorations,  and  some  of  thee 
drawings  must  be  at  least  15  ft.  loDg,  with  a 
every  detail  of  the  construction  drawn  and  the  e 
colour  decorations  restored,  and  this  not  by  very  y 
young  students,  but  by  men  who  would  here  be  e 
in  practice. 

M.  Paulin’s  restoration  of  Diocletian's  Baths  s 
is  admirable,  and  has  an  artistic  grace  that  was  s 
probably  wanting  in  the  original,  while  some  of  f 
the  mosaic  has  that  dignity  of  colour  that  befits  £ 
a  grand  public  building.  This  is  especially  y 
notable  in  that  with  the  white  ground. 

This  practice  of  restoration  has  often  been  a 
as  much  objected  to  by  the  French  public  as  it  t 
has  been  neglected  here.  But  what  does  M.  , 
Chas.  Gamier  reply  to  the  objectors  who  say.,. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  ”  “  Why,  unjust  and  3 
churlish  souls,  it  is  useful  for  the  history  and  1 
palpitating  life  of  the  arts,  it  serves  to  compare  s 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  it  serves,  above  e 
all  (for  that  is  its  end),  the  artist  who  has-  s 
worked  !  Do  you  think  the  time  he  has  passed  1 
in  measuring  those  fragments,  in  interrogating  ; 
those  ruins,  in  assigning  them  their  place,  and  i 
their  employment,  do  you  believe  that  this  time  3 
has  been  lost  to  the  artist  1  He  has  familiarised  1 
himself  with  the  first  notions  of  art  and  con-  - 
struction;  he  has  lived  the  life  of  other  times  ;.  ; 
be  has  brought  together  the  history  of  men  and-  3 
of  stones  ;  he  has  learned  to  study,  to  compare,  , 
to  reason,  which  he  must  do  later  when  he  3 
builds  for  you  ;  he  has,  in  short,  the  alphabet  of  t 
architecture.  Whatever  may  be  his  ideas  in  the  3 
future,  be  will  know  how  to  express  them.  If  f 
his  colleagues  have  already  done  similar  work,  , 
is  that  a  reason  why  he  should  not  do  them  ?  i 
If  my  neighbour  at  college  has  translated  1 
Virgil  or  Cicero,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  should  3 
not  in  my  turn  ?  Does  the  education  of  one-  3 
man  give  education  to  another  ?  Do  not  laugh  : 
at  these  ignorant  attacks ;  it  is  noble  self-denial  3 
to  study  one’s  art  in  youth,  in  the  hope  of  f 
becoming  later  a  master  in  one’s  turn.”* 

To  plan  well  is  an  important  part  of  the-  3 
architect’s  duties,  though  not  the  most  im-  - 
portant,  and  it  means  grouping  rooms  of  the  3 
requisite  size  and  shape  in  a  convenient  manner,  , 
and  with  the  least  loss  of  space. 

The  Roman  architects  were  excellent  planners,  , 
and  we  learn  something  of  this  by  restoration;  ; 
besides,  the  exercise  of  adapting  plans  toother 
requirements  than  those  of  the  present  day  i 
gives  additional  breadth  to  the  architect’s  mind;  ; 
and  we  have,  too,  in  some  Roman  buildings,.  J 
vast  rooms  that  are  unusual  in  England. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  abont  ful¬ 
filling  the  programme  in  planning,  but  there  is-  ! 
another  object  we  have  to  attain  in  important  ; 
buildings  ;  for  want  of  a  better  word  I  may  call  , 
it  noble  planning,  when  the  rooms  have  to  be  i 
elegantly  or  majestically  proportioned,  to  be 
diversified  in  shape  and  size,  and  so  contrasted 
as  to  set  one  another  off  to  the  best  advantage  ;  ; 
this  sort  of  planning  is  mostly  required  in 
buildings  of  state,  where  beauty,  dignity,  and 
magnificence  are  chiefly  aimed  at ;  and  what 
applies  to  planning  is  equally  true  of  other  parts 
of  the  tremendous  and  complex  profession  that 
we  follow. 

We  must  have  deeply  studied  noble  planning 
as  well  as  that  which  is  merely  suitable,  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  making  noble  plans  ;  so- 
must  we  study  dignified  proportion,  and  exer¬ 
cise  ourselves  in  producing  it  on  paper,  if  we 
want  our  buildings  or  our  rooms  to  be  dignified. 

No  one  was  a  more  diligent  student  of  the 
antique,  nor  restored  more  ancient  buildings 
than  Palladio,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  dignity  and  fine  pro¬ 
portions  of  Roman  architecture. 

To  compose  well  pre-supposes  a  study  of  the 
art  of  composition,  practice  in  that  art,  as  well 
as  natural  genius  ;  and  the  same  study  and  the 
same  genius  are  required  for  all  the  different 
rcsthetic  branches  of  our  art.  Nothing  can  be  a 
better  study  for  grace  and  refinement  than 

*  M.  C.  Gamier,  “A' Travers  les  Arts.”  8vo.  Paris. 
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Greek  mouldings,  only  they  are  not  suited  to 
our  climate.  We,  in  England,  therefore,  also 
want  to  study  Gothic  mouldings  for  their 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  so  that  our  mouldings 
may  have  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the 
former,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  that 
are  obtained  by  the  latter. 

I  have  always  been  struck  in  London  by  the 
variety  and  originality  of  the  buildings,  but  in 
too  many  instances  the  architecture  lacks 
knowledge,  taste,  and  care. 

In  the  introductory  lecture  of  a  course,  some 
digression  may,  I  think,  be  allowed ;  as  it  has 
to  point  out  the  general  objects  we  should  all 
have  in  view,  and  how  some  of  these  may  be 
obtained  by  the  studies  recommended,  while 
the  subsequent  lectures  keep  more  closely  to 
the  subject  of  those  studies. 

M.  Cisar  Daly  published  a  pamphlet  on 
“  High  Studies  in  Architecture,”  which  has  been 
largely  circulated  among  architects.  He  accuses 
all  the  various  French  schools  of  not  devoting  any 
serious  attention  to  this  subject.  As  the  French 
schools  are  very  like  our  own,  I  may  give  his 
enumeration  of  them.  The  Paris  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Architectural  Schools  of  Paris  and 
the  Provinces,  the  School  of  Rome  and  of  the 
diplomaed,  the  Diocesan,  i.e.,  Gothic,  which 
he  says,  knows  most  about  the  history  of  the 
styles  that  it  cries  up,  the  Independents  and 

the  “  Don’t  care  a  d - ”  school.  Ido  not  think 

this  is  the  time  to  discuss  all  his  propositions, 
but  there  are  two  or  three  which  will,  I  think, 
be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  namely, 
the  programmes  for  the  Bordin  and  Due  prizes. 
That  for  the  first  is : — 

“  To  seek  if  there  be  a  common  assthetic  law, 
applicable  to  the  monuments  of  the  great  epochs 
of  art,  and  from  this  point  of  view  to  study  the 
monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  of  modern  times,  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.” 

This  study  is  not  without  its  use.  A  clever 
and  indefatigable  student  might  possibly  dis¬ 
cover  laws  that  have  hitherto  been  overlooked, 
but  one  can  scarcely  hope  that  one  law  can  be 
discovered  that  would  ensure  success  in  every 
building,  no  matter  what  was  its  style.  We 
should  then  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 

stone  of  architecture.  M.  C.  Daly  says: _ 

“  Englishmen  are  practical.”  So  I  think  with¬ 
out  going  so  far  afield.  Those  who  aim  high 
may  be  recommended  to  take  the  best  of  each 
of  the  different  sorts  of  buildings  in  the  style 
which  each  one  affects,  obtain  their  size,  and 
then  carefully  calculate  the  general  proportions 
for  the  general  effect  and  the  particular  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  particular  parts. 

I  have  mentioned  here  before  that  Sir  C. 
Barry’s  Reform  Club  was  designed, — as  far  as 
general  proportions  go,— on  an  average  of  those 
found  in  the  principal  Italian  palaces,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  proportioned 
buildings  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  Saracens,  and  Medirevals 
had  some  rules  for  the  due  proportioning  of 
their  buildings. 

M.  Cesar  Daly  ventures  to  say  that  “  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  social  expression.”  I  say  “  ven¬ 
tures,”  because,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  different 
nations  at  different  epochs  had  but  one  chance, 

i.e.,  the  style  in  vogue.  Though  there  must 
have  been  some  passion  in  each  nation,  or  in 
the  architects  as  a  body,  to  produce  those  mo¬ 
difications  whose  ultimate  development  we  call 
styles,  and  those  peculiarities  we  call  schools, 
at  each  epoch  there  must  have  been  a  taste  for 
some  particular  characteristic,  i.e.,  for  massive¬ 
ness,  exquisiteness,  or  magnificence,  for  height,  or 
for  width,  for  complexity,  or  for  simplicity,  as  well 
as  a  marked  liking  for  particular  features,  such  as 
the  pediment  or  gable,  the  arch,  the  vault,  the 
dome,  or  the  tower ;  though  the  arch  was  an 
economic  invention,  and  the  vault  was  a  pre¬ 
servative  from  fire.  Cicero  thought  there  must 
be  pediments  in  Elysium.  Procopius  is  never 
weary  of  praising  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia, 
“  pendent  by  subtle  magic.”  But  who  can  say 
now  that  there  is  a  predominant  admiration  for 
any  particular  form  of  architecture  ? 

The  programme  of  Joseph  Louis  Due’s  prize 
is  as  follows  : — “  To  determine  by  special 
studies  the  style  of  modern  architecture.” 

In  the  ordinary  sense,  one  would  say  that  it 
is  every  style  and  no  style,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  modern  building  which  is  not 
a  copy,  and  few  are  copies,  has  a  nineteenth- 
century  air  about  it.  We  cannot  imagine  Icti¬ 
nus  or  Mnesicles  saying  of  one  of  our  Grecian 
buildings, “  this  is  Greek.”  Cossutius  or  Vitruvius 
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would  not  say  of  our  Roman  buildings,  “  these 
are  Roman”;  nor  would  Yillard  de  Honnecourt, 
or  William  of  Wykeham,  say  of  our  modern 
churches  or  cathedrals,  “  these  are  Gothic  ” ;  they 
would  all  probably  say,  “  these  are  not  in  our 
style  ” ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  this  flavour 
amounts  to  a  style,  it  is  only  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  with  nineteenth-century  sauce.  For  the 
architecture  of  to-day  to  claim  the  designation 
of  a  new  style,  it  must  have  adopted  new  forms 
by  reason  of  new  wants  or  new  materials,  or 
it  must  have  embodied  in  its  buildings  the  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  people,  so  that  each  building  is  so 
presented  by  it  as  to  give  them  all  a  family 
likeness,  but  alas !  the  people  have  no  aspira¬ 
tion  to  embody.  Eclecticism  itself  would 
constitute  a  new  style,  if  all  pillaged  the  same 
things,  and  arranged  them  more  or  less  in  the 
same  manner. 

I  gather  from  M.  Cesar  Daly  that  Due  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  competitors  should  attempt  to 
show  the  new  style  in  their  designs.  No  man 
can  create  a  new  style,  though  if  he  be  a  great 
genius  with  a  strong  personality,  he  may  con¬ 
siderably  modify  the  existing  ones. 

As  far  as  we  can  now  see,  styles  gradually 
grew  up,  certain  things  or  certain  new  forms 
were  wanted,  and  in  striving  to  get  these,  some 
part  had  to  be  modified.  We  see  in  the  Roman 
baths  how  the  entablatures  were  cut  through  by 
the  large  arches,  and  were  thus  obliged  to  be 
mitred  round  each  column,  the  long  entablature 
perished  and  with  it  the  prevalence  of  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  connecting  the  columns,  and  in  its 
place  are  isolated  columns  with  a  scrap  of 
entablature  over  each,  so  that  the  prevailing 
principle  was  Yerticality. 

In  Diocletian’s  Palace  (probably  built  about 
A.D.  305)  we  see  that  the  architects  had  got 
tired  of  sham  lintels,  and,  where  they  could,  used 
round  arches  in  their  place.  The  architects 
found,  too,  that  mitred  entablatures  on  isolated 
columns  were  in  the  way  where  arcading  was 
used;  so,  when  it  could  be  managed,  the  arches 
were  made  to  spring  either  directly  from  the 
caps  of  the  columns,  or  from  blocks  on  them. 
Small  colonnades  or  arcades,  when  used  as 
decoration  only,  were  carried  on  corbels,  while 
the  traditional  ornament  was  still  carried  out  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

In  532  A.D.,  some  200  years  later,  Justinian 
had  Sta.  Sophia  built ;  then  all  traces  of  entabla¬ 
ture  over  the  columns  had  gone,  and  it  had 
taken  its  place  over  the  arcades  ;  the  capitals 
take  a  new  form  and  are  enriched  with  a  new 
scheme  of  ornament ;  and  the  dome  rests 
on  pendentives.  Ajathemius  of  Tralles,  who 
built  Sta.  Sophia,  was  doubtless  the  great 
architect  of  his  day,  and  the  possessor  of  the 
traditions  and  practices  of  his  day,  and  had 
doubtless  used  pendentives  before  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  Koptic  architect  who  built  the  brick 
mosque  for  Touloun  in  the  ninth  century  (87 6  A  .D.) 
at  Cairo,  was  merely  possessed  of  the  Byzantine 
traditions  as  carried  on  in  Egypt,  and  possibly 
was  the  introducer  of  the  small  arches  that 
take  the  place  of  pendentives  in  the  dome.  His 
successors  gradually  worked  out  those  arches 
into  the  form  of  stalactites  that  were  so  much 
affected  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  until  at  last 
we  get  the  Alhambra  and  the  Alcazar,  which 
scarcely  bear  any  resemblance  to  Byzantine 
work. 

The  Romanesque  architects,  who  eventually 
developed  Gothic,  went  to  the  Crusades,  saw  the 
principal  buildings  in  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  either 
from  being  prisoners  themselves  or  from  inter¬ 
course  with  Saracen  architects  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  became  possessed  of  the 
geometry  so  much  cultivated  by  the  Saracens, 
and  also  adopted  their  methods  of  design, 
particularly  in  producing  effect  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  parts.  So  I  think  we  may  say 
that  new  styles  are  developed  in  the  course  of 
ages,  from  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of 
construction,  new  ideals,  and  to  some  extent 
through  the  love  of  new  forms  of  ornament. 

In  the  present  day,  iron,  in  the  form  of  cast- 
iron,  wrought  -  iron,  and  steel,  is  insensibly 
affecting  architecture, —  I  mean  stone  and  brick 
architecture,  for  scarcely  any  large  building 
solves  all  its  problems  without  the  use  of  iron. 
As  far  as  buildings  of  cast-iron  go,  there  have 
been  no  great  achievements  yet  within  the  pale 
of  architecture,  and  as  far  as  wrought-iron  and 
steel  go,  none.  I  do  not  say  that  nothing  has 
been  attempted,  but  no  success  has  as  yet  been 
achieved,  and  for  these  reasons,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  too  costly  to  mould  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  and  buildings  have  not  been  big 
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enough  to  use  the  ready-made  forms  as  units 
of  enrichment,  nor  have  artistic  gifts  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  engineers  ;  when  good  effects  have 
beenattained,  they  have  been  attained  by  chance. 
I  do  not  complain  of  this,  because  in  most  engi¬ 
neering  structures  the  main  difficulty  has  been 
to  do  them  at  all. 

I  think  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  there 
has  been  an  effort  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  try 
what  can  be  done  with  these  materials,  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  architecture.  A 
witty  English  architect  described  the  Eiffel 
Tower  as  “a  factory  chimney  in  lace,”*  but  this 
is  an  engineering  work,  its  claim  to  our  admira¬ 
tion  is  rather  founded  on  the  solution  of  a  pro¬ 
blem  in  construction  that  was  looked  on  as 
insoluble,  than  as  the  solution  of  one  in  beauty; 
this  was,  at  most,  considered  to  be  of  slight 
importance. 

The  treatment  of  cast-iron  at  the  Exhibition 
buildings  at  Paris  in  the  shape  of  columns  has 
been  so  successfully  achieved  as  to  make  the 
columns  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  decorated 
wall  they  carry ;  for  we  have  now  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  cast-iron 
as  to  tolerate  its  bulk  being  small  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  it  has  to  carry,  and  in  this  case 
the  contrast  is  agreeable. 

I  cannot  too  much  praise  those  flanks  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings,  where  cast-iron  has  been 
used  for  supports  in  association  with  mouldings, 
sculpture,  mosaic,  and  colour ;  but  when  it  was 
wanted  to  bring  wronght-iron  within  the  pale, 
it  defied  solution.  All  honour  to  the  attempt. 
The  wrought-iron  stanchions  filled  with  terra¬ 
cotta  only  suggest  that  the  terra-cotta  has  been 
thus  packed  in  iron  crates  for  travelling  by 
rail.  In  the  domes  the  ribs  are  unobjectionable 
by  reason  of  their  slightness :  they  are  mere 
cobwebs. 

M.  Dieulafoy’s  spoils  of  Darius’s  Palace  have 
taken  root  and  blossomed,  for  the  external 
domes  of  the  Exhibition  in  coloured  and 
enamelled  bricks  are  a  lovely  invention — I  think 
it  may  be  called  an  invention  in  spite  of  its 
traditional  use  in  Persia.  The  adoption  of 
coloured  and  enamelled  bricks  for  the  roofs  of 
vaulted  and  domed  structures,  possibly  even  of 
ordinary-pitched  roofs,  would  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  modern  cities. 

I  think  I  am  not  singular  in  looking  on  the 
Royal  Academy  as  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
the  higher  studies. 

It  does  not  so  much  profess  to  teach  that 
alone  by  which  the  student  may  get  an  honour¬ 
able  living,  as  to  try  to  fit  him  for  the  highest 
employment—  i  e.,  the  designing  of  grand  public 
and  private  monuments,— monuments  that  by 
their  durability  and  beauty  may  give  a  notion 
of  the  magnificence  and  taste  of  this  day  to 
succeeding  generations, — nay,  whose  very  ruins 
may  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  time,  and  give 
lessons  in  taste,  planning,  and  construction  to 
future  architects,  when  even  our  language  has 
become  the  province  of  a  few  scholars. 

No  architect  should  forget  that  some  ruins 
still  excite  our  admiration,  though  the  written 
language  of  their  builders  is  incomprehensible. 

I  may  instance  the  Pelasgic  and  the  Etruscan. 

I  think  I  may  here  interpolate  a  maxim, — 
Never  allow  your  indignation  or  despondency  to 
prevent  you  from  still  doing  your  best  when  you 
have  been  thwarted  in  your  favourite  schemes. 
Always  think  of  Wren.  Your  indignation  and 
despair  will  end  with  your  life,  even  if  they  last 
so  long,  while  your  building  may  last  for 
centuries.  Let  not  the  future  cultivated  student 
of  your  building  say,  the  architect  of  this  was 
not  steadfast  to  the  end. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  what 
we  know  about  the  Roman  houses  and  palaces, 
and  of  what  we  may  gain  by  the  study  of 
them.  Most  of  the  private  houses  of  the 
Romans  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  except 
those  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  we 
may  at  present  exclude  the  former  from  our 
consideration,  as  so  few  have  been  excavated. 

It  was  only  after  the  publication  of  Sir  W. 
Gell’s  “Pompeiana,”  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  that  much  was 
known  about  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  except 
to  those  had  seen  the  excavations.  Since  his 
day  many  splendid  monographs  have  appeared 
on  the  subject;  the  works  of  Zahn,  M  filler, 
Man,  and  Niccolini,  have  become  text-books. 
The  plan  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  near  Tivoli,  taken 
by  Pirro  Ligorio,  was  published  in  1751,  by 
Contini,  and  Contini  himself  published  another 
in  1768. 

Robert  Adam,  in  176-1,  published  his  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian’s  Palace  at 

*  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson. 
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BRONZE  DOORS  FOR 
CATHEDRAL. 

nHE  illustration  shows  the  first  of  the 
modern  bronze  doors  which  are  to  be 
added  to  Cologne  Cathedral ;  this  door 
having  been  very  recently  fixed.  There  are  to 
be  not  less  than  twelve  of  these  doors  to  the 
several  entrances  of  the  cathedral,  the  gene¬ 
ral  design  and  certain  ornaments  and  en¬ 
riched  mouldings  being  in  all  cases  the  same, 
but  the  subjects  in  the  panels  varying  in  each 
door.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  the  Gothic 
architect,  Herr  Schneider,  of  Cassel,  under  the 
general  superinter.dence  of  the  architect  to  the 
Chapter,  Bau'-ath  Voigtel,  and  the  execution  was 
intrusted  to  the  sculptor  Mengeberg,  a  native  of 
Aachen.  The  broDze  plates  are  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  thick,  exclusive  of  the  raised  portions, 
and  are  screwed  to  massive  and  strongly- braced 
oak  skeleton  frames,  each  door  being  11  ft. 
5£  in.  high  by  7  ft.  2  J  in.  wide.  The  repetitions 
are  in  cast  bronze,  and  have  come  out  so  sharp 
that  they  could  be  left  without  further  work 
upon  them,  a  circumstance  which  materially 
affected  the  price,  which  is  750 1.  for  each  door, 
or  9, 0001.  for  the  twelve.  At  present  only  one 
of  them  is  hung  (in  one  of  the  openings  in  the 
west  front),  and  it  is  this  first  sample  which 
we  publish  to-day  from  a  photograph  sent  to 
us  by  the  Court  Photographer,  Mr.  Anselm 
Schmitz,  of  Cologne.  The  three  crowns,  of 
course,  allude  to  the  three  Magi,  whose  bones 
are  supposed  to  rest  in  the  Cathedral. 


HOUSE,  EDGE  HILL-ROAD,  EALING. 

This  house  has  been  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  L.  A.  Shuffrey,  for  his  own  occupation,  on 
Castlebar  Hill,  Ealing. 

The  walls  are  of  Acton  red  bricks,  with  Box- 
ground  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  window-cills 
and  thin  copings  being  of  Portland  stone.  For 
the  roofs  Reading  tiles  are  used,  with  sanded 
face.  The  dormer  window  shown  in  the  sketch 
lights  a  sitting-room,  and  commands  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  over  Harrow  and  neighbourhood.  The 
left  hand  of  the  two  gables  contains  the  main 
staircase,  which  is  continued  up  to  the  top  floor. 

The  building  contractor  was  Mr.  Jas.  Chap¬ 
man,  of  Hackney,  and  the  plumbing  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  of  London. 


DRAWING  OF  SOUTH  AISLE,  GADDESBY, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Gaddesby,  is  situate 
about  six  miles  from  Melton  Mowbray,  and  is 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  south  aisle, 
the  subject  of  the  sketch,  was  added  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  oak  benches,  in  their  original  position, 
may  be  seen  in  the  nave,  and  a  portion  of  mural 
decoration  on  the  chancel  wall. 

The  church  is  unrestored. 

Arthur  H.  Hind. 


PARISH  ROOMS,  ST.  GILES’S, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

This  building  is  situated  in  a  leading  tho¬ 
roughfare  of  the  town.  The  ball ,  or  parish-room, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  floor.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  four  good  rooms  for  various 
church  purposes.  In  the  basement  are  lava¬ 
tories,  cloakroom,  kitchen,  storeroom,  and  two 
other  rooms.  A  lift  for  use  at  tea  meetings 
runs  from  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  rooms. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Newman,  of 
Northampton,  whose  design  was  selected  in  a 
limited  competition  on  the  recommendation  of 
Prof.  Roger  Smith,  who  was  called  in  by  the 
committee  to  adjudicate. 

In  execution,  the  exterior  especially  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  in  cost.  This  illustration  is 
the  original  design.  The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Bus- 
well  Clarke,  of  Northampton,  the  contract 
being  1,888?. ;  but  more  than  100?.  additional 
has  been  spent  in  obtaining  a  good  foundation, 
it  being  found  that  the  site  was  an  old  stone- 
pit  excavated  to  very  irregular  depths,  varying 
from  25  ft.  to  8  ft.  below  the  basement,  and  at 
some  time  since  filled  with  loose  material.  This 
necessitated  great  care  with  the  foundations. 
The  system  of  concrete  piers  adopted  has,  how¬ 
ever,  successfully  met  the  difficulty,  no  settle¬ 
ment  whatever  having  occurred. 

The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot 
water,  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Stainton,  of  London, 
at  a  cost  of  103?.  10s. 


TWO  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSES, 
KNIGHTON,  NEAR  LEICESTER. 

These  houses  have  been  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Barradale,  of  Leicester,  the  con¬ 
tractor  being  Mr.  Peter  Lowery.  Besides  the 
accommodation  shown  on  the  ground  floor  plan, 
the  upper  floor  contains  large  drawing-room, 
five  bedrooms,  dressing-room,  linen  store,  bath¬ 
room,  w.c.,  &c. 

Local  red  bricks  have  been  used  for  the 
exterior,  red  Broseley  tiles  for  the  roof,  and 
the  timber  work  has  been  coated  with 
Stockholm  tar. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN, 
GREAT  ORMOND-STREET: 

NEW  “JUBILEE”  WING. 

The  arrangements  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
Jubilee  Wing  of  this  hospital  have  been  founded 
on  instructions  to  the  architect  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  result  of  anxious  and  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  suggestions  and  advice 
tendered  to  them  by  the  medical  staff  and  the 
nursing  staff  of  the  hospital,  and  derived  from 
their  long  experience. 

The  basement  floor,  which  is  on  the  same 
level  as  that  of  the  present  building,  will  con¬ 
tain  an  additional  large  out-patients’  receiving 
room,  approached  from  Powis-place,  with  a 
room  attached  for  such  slight  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  as  can  be  effected  at  once ;  a  special 
waiting-room  for  whooping-cough  cases,  and 
another  for  infectious  cases,  each  carefully 
separated  from  the  above  large  room  ;  while  to 
each  of  these  three  receiving  rooms  separate 
lavatories  and  closets  are  attached. 

On  this  floor  is  a  large  Housekeeper’s  Room, 
sewing  and  mending  room,  a  receiving- room  for 
linen,  and  also  linen  stores.  There  is  also  a 
room  denominated  the  Samaritan  Room.  A 
passage  from  the  present  kitchen  (which  is  to 
be  enlarged),  kept  separate  from  all  the  above, 
leads  to  a  lobby,  whence  lifts  for  food,  and  also 
for  coals,  rise  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  new 
wing. 

The  ground-floor  contains  an  in-patients’  re¬ 
ceiving-room  (the  want  of  which  has  been 
seriously  felt  in  the  present  building),  fitted 
with  bath-rooms,  available  for  immediate  use 
at  any  time.  A  small  accident-room  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  urgent  cases.  On  one  side  of  the  hall 
of  entrance  from  Great  Ormond-street  there  is 
a  suitable  committee-room,  with  Secretary’s 
room  and  clerks’  office  adjacent ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  entrance-hall  is  a  waiting- 
room,  the  lady  superintendent’s  room,  medical 
officers’  room,  a  common-room  for  the  nursing 
sisters,  and  another  for  the  use  of  lady  pupils. 
The  centre  of  the  wing  is  occupied  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  staircase,  which  is  carried  the  whole 
height  of  the  building,  and  lighted  both  laterally 
and  from  above. 

The  Mezzanine  floor  contains  a  large  dining¬ 
room  for  the  nurses,  with  service-room  attached 
fitted  with  lifts  from  the  kitchen  ;  also  a  com¬ 
mon-room  for  the  use  of  the  nurses ;  bed-rooms 
for  the  lady  superintendent,  the  lady  pupils, 
and  the  sisters,  bath-room,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries. 

The  first  and  second  floors  are  similarly 
planned,  and  contain  two  new  wards  on  each 
floor,  rather  more  lofty  than  the  present  ones, 
with  a  room  for  the  sister  in  charge.  On  each 
floor  is  a  ward-kitchen  fitted  with  lift  from 
the  kitchen  in  basement;  a  vestiary,  bath¬ 
room,  and  other  necessaries.  These  wards  con¬ 
tain  sixty-two  beds,  each  bed  having  allowed  to 
it  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  ward.  The  new 
wards  are  so  planned  as  to  be  lighted  on  each 
side,  thus  ensuring  cheerful  appearance  and 
thorough  natural  ventilation. 

The  third  floor  contains  accommodation  for 
which  the  medical  staff  have  long  been  anxious, 
viz.,  a  large  separate  ward,  containing  thirteen 
beds,  and  specially  devoted  to  whooping-cough. 
A  small  separate  ward,  containing  three  beds, 
is  adjacent,  intended  for  very  special  cases.  As 
with  the  wards  below,  a  sister’s  room,  as  well 
as  a  ward  kitchen,  vestiary,  bath-room,  &c.,  is 
provided. 

In  all,  there  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
accommodation,  including  the  rearrangement 
of  the  north  end  of  the  second  floor  of  the  present 
hospital,  of  eighty-nine  beds,  including  those  in 
small  special  wards,  making  a  total  of  214  beds. 

The  attic  floor  contains  the  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  nurses  and  the  female  servants 
of  the  Hospital.  These  have,  of  course,  sepa¬ 
rate  approach,  and  in  each  case  good-sized  and 
well-lighted  cubicles  are  arranged  for  one  occu¬ 


pant  each.  On  this  floor  is  also  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  bedroom.  Bathrooms,  &c.,  are  also 
provided. 

It  shocld  be  mentioned  that  all  floors,  stair¬ 
cases,  and  passages  are  constructed  of  fireproof 
material ;  that  the  walls  of  the  several  wards 
will  be  faced  internally  with  glazed  bricks  of 
suitable  colour  ;  and  that  the  warming  will  be 
by  open-fire  Galton  stoves,  so  arranged  and 
fitted  as  to  assist  largely  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  wards. 

Several  improvements  in  the  present  building 
are  also  provided,  including  the  enlargement  of 
the  Diphtheria  ward  on  the  second  floor,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  kitchen  and  heating  apparat  us  room, 
providing  three  additional  bedrooms  for  the  use 
of  the  porters,  and  also  a  second  consulting- 
room  attached  to  each  of  the  present  patients’ 
waiting  -  halls,  which  last  have  been  found 
greatly  needed  from  the  large  attendance  of 
out-patients,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in 
attending  to  them  by  the  attendance  daily  of 
two  medical  men  instead  of  one  as  at  present. 

The  design  externally  has  necessarily  been 
varied  from  that  of  the  present  building,  as  the 
levels  of  all  floors,  except  the  basement,  are 
different.  The  wards  are  more  lofty,  and  the 
windows  are  larger. 

Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  carcase  of  the 
building  have  been  received,  and  that  by  Mr.  W.T. 
Mitchell,  of  Dulwich,  has  been  accepted  at  14,493?, 
It  is  intended  to  commence  the  work  forthwith, 
but  until  further  money  can  be  raised  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building,  with  all  internal  finish¬ 
ings,  estimated  at  about  6,000?.,  must  necessarily 
be  deferred.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  before 
the  completion  of  the  work  now  to  be  under¬ 
taken  the  necessary  funds  for  the  completion 
will  be  forthcoming. 


EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE: 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Friday,  the  17th 
ult.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Cowley  and  S.  Dawe  were 
elected  members. 

Mr.  Farrow,  hon.  secretary,  called  attention 
to  the  Painter-Stainers’  Company’s  Travelling 
Studentship,  for  which  the  Association  had  the 
privilege  of  nominating  two  competitors. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  hon.  sec.,  announced  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  first 
sessional  visit,  which  would  be  to  Mr.  D’Oyly 
Carte’s  new  theatre  in  Shaftesbury-avenue,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  8. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  Progressive 
Examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  in  doing  so  said  that  he  thought 
he  ought  to  mention  that  Mr.  Cates  had  come 
down  to  them  that  evening  in  defiance  of  his 
doctors.  It  was  extremely  kind  of  him  to  do 
so,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  hoped  that  Mr.  Cates 
would  not  be  any  the  worse  for  having  come 
out.  As  most  of  them  knew,  Mr.  Cates  had  not 
been  at  all  well  lately,  and  his  presence  under 
the  circumstances  showed  what  great  interest 
he  took  in  them  and  in  the  cause  of  the  Examina¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  then  read  his  paper,  which 
was  entitled  “  Examination  in  Architecture :  In 
the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.”  We 
printed  it  in  extenso  last  week.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed, — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cates  for 
attending  and  giving  them  his  paper,  which 
he  thought  was  a  very  valuable  one,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  an 
historical  account  of  the  Examinations, 
and  therefore  of  much  interest ;  and  in  the 
second  place  it  would  be  a  guide  and  a  great 
help  to  those  who  had  pupils,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupils  themselves  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  He  thought  that  no  better 
service  could  be  rendered  to  a  young  man 
beginning  his  architectural  training  than  to 
put  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cates's  ; 
paper.  As  Mr.  Cates  was  reading  the  memorial 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Architectural 
Association  for  presentation  to  the  Institute  in 
1855,  it  struck  him  that,  as  Mr.  Cates  had  said,  . 
the  terms  of  it  applied  very  much  to  the  present  . 
day,  for,  even  now,  “  the  students  of  Architecture 
are  without  sufficient  guidance.”  The  examina¬ 
tions  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Institute 
were  a  very  good  sign-post,  but  they  wanted 
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something  more  than  that;  they  wanted  not 
only  to  have  the  task  set  them,  but  some  better 
means  of  enabling  them  to  grapple  with  that 
task,  and  he  trusted  that  before  long  they  would 
evolve,  not  only  a  better  system  of  architectural 
examination,  but  a  better  system  for  enabling 
them  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  pass  the  examinations.  He  thoroughly 
and  heartily  endorsed  what  Mr.  Cates  had  said 
about  principals  insisting  upon  their  pupils  pre¬ 
paring  for  and  passing  these  examinations.  In 
the  office  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  when  a 
pupil  was  articled  to  them  they  made  it  a  stipu¬ 
lation  that  he  should  go  in  for  these  examina¬ 
tions,  and  they  also  made  it  a  part  of  the 
articles  that  they  should  offer  him  facilities  for 
acquiring  suitable  knowledge  apart  from  what 
might  be  going  on  in  the  office.  That  seemed 
to  him  to  be  most  essential,  and  if  all  architects 
would  take  a  similar  course,  and  if  they  could  in¬ 
duce  their  assistants  to  pass  the  Examinations  as 
well,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 
As  regarded  architects’  assistants,  he  found  that 
they  were  generally  very  willing  to  go  in  for  the 
examinations ;  men  who  did  not  come  in  touch 
with  the  Association,  or  with  London  at  all,  except 
through  what  they  saw  in  the  papers,  welcomed 
these  examinations;  and  he  thought  it  would 
take  very  little  trouble,  and  very  little  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  principals,  to  get  their  assist¬ 
ants  to  enter  for  them.  One  advantage  that 
the  progressive  system  had  was  that  from  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  a  young  architect  was 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  Institute.  The 
very  fact  of  their  becoming  probationers  was  a 
help  to  them,  as  well  as  a  help  to  the  Institute  ; 
he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  was  to 
the  Institute  that  they  must  look  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  the  profession,  and  the  more 
they  could  get  the  young  men  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Institute,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
profession.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those 
who  passed  the  preliminary  examination  became 
probationers  of  the  Institute,  and  thus  obtained 
a  certain  standing  in  the  profession  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Oates,  referred  to  the  action 
of  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  affiliation 
of  local  societies,  which  Mr.  Cates  had  alluded 
to.  He  (Mr.  Appleton)  had  taken  some  little 
interest  in  that  matter,  and  wished  to  make  one 
or  two  remarks  on  the  subject.  In  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  in  country  towns,  the  first  difficulty  which 
they  were  always  met  with  was  the  fact  that 
architects  engaged  in  practice  in  those  towns 
were  extremely  jealous  of  their  pupils  and 
assistants  coming  together ;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  that  was  the  great  difficulty  with 
which  they  would  have  to  contend.  Provin¬ 
cial  architects  seemed  to  think  that  if  the 
assistants  were  to  meet  together  in  classes  in 
that  way,  they  would  get  talking  about  office- 
work  in  general,  and  thus  rival  practitioners 
would  learn  what  business  was  going  on  in  each 
others’  offices.  He  had  always  endeavoured  to 
point  out  that  no  harm  of  that  kind  had  ever 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  Architectural 
Association ;  and  that,  moreover,  architects’ 
pupils  and  assistants  were  possessed  of  sufficient 
esprit  de  corps  to  render  it  well-nigh  impossible 
that  they  should  talk  about  office  secrets. 
Another  difficulty  which  they  had  experienced 
was  the  fact  that  the  Institute  having  a  federa¬ 
tion  scheme  on  hand,  the  student  societies 
which  they  had  approached  had  in  one  or  two 
instances  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  become 
connected  with  the  Institute  instead  of  with 
the  Association  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Institute  to  federate  with  the 
student  societies.  The  question  of  the  way  in 
which  isolated  students  in  the  country  could 
derive  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  Architectural 
Association  had  long  been  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
but  they  last  year  instituted  the  first  of  what 
they  had  hoped  would  be  a  series  of  corre¬ 
spondence  classes  for  those  students,  but 
they  only  had  twelve  members,  he  thought, 
in  the  class  which  was  started,  and  it  was 
not  kept  up  with  very  much  vigour.  But  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  the  Association  would 
still  endeavour  to  assist  those  students  who  un¬ 
fortunately  were  not  living  in  places  where  they 
could  derive  benefit  from  attending  classes.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  wanted  some 
sort  of  organised  system  to  take  the  country 
students’  work  and  to  bring  it  before  the  classes 
in  London,  for  they  did  not  seem  to  derive  suffi¬ 
cient  benefit  from  the  present  system.  Of 
course,  the  members  of  the  affiliated  societies 
had  the  benefit  of  seeing  the  work  submitted 


in  the  London  classes,  which  was  sent  down  to 
them ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it  to  be 
sent  round  for  isolated  students  to  see,  for  it 
would  be  worn  out  before  it  got  back.  There 
was  one  point  in  the  preliminary  examination 
scheme  about  which  there  was  some  difficulty  ; 
for  the  list  of  drawings  set  out  in  the  Institute 
“  Kalendar”  mentioned  that  “  two  sheets  of  the 
Orders  of  Architecture”  were  required  for  that 
examination.  Did  that  mean  that  the  whole  of 
the  five  orders  were  to  be  put  upon  the  two 
sheets  1 

Mr.  Cates  said  that  the  requirement  in  ques¬ 
tion  related  to  the  Intermediate  Examination, 
and  having  read  the  paragraph  referred  to  from 
p.  153  of  the  Institute  “  Kalendar,”  he  said 
that  the  whole  five  orders  were  not  wanted  : 
the  candidate  could  select  any  two,  putting  one 
order  on  one  sheet  and  one  on  the  other. 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  he  felt  himself  in  some 
difficulty  in  speaking  that  night,  because  there 
was  very  little  more  to  say  upon  the  Examina¬ 
tion  part  of  the  question  than  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Cates.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
to  be  said  on  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  with  regard  to  that  his  tongue 
was  to  a  certain  extent  tied,  because,  as  perhaps 
they  knew,  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Educational  Committee  now  sitting,  which 
was  not  yet  quite  in  a  position  to  report ;  and 
he  could  not  very  well  divulge  the  secrets  of 
that  committee,  nor  could  he  mention  there 
the  conclusions  towards  which  he  thought 
they  were  drifting.  But  with  regard  to 
the  Examinations  themselves,  he  wished  to 
say  one  or  two  words.  The  Preliminary 
Examination  which  had  been  instituted  had 
been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cates,  who  had 
mentioned  the  fact  that  although  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  that  examination  was  very  precise 
in  its  terms,  a  number  of  candidates  who  came 
up  for  the  Examination  seemed  to  ignore 
altogether  the  fact  that  they  would  be  examined 
in  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  been  told 
they  were  to  be  examined.  It  was  no  good  for 
the  Institute  to  carefully  prepare  a  programme 
if  it  were  to  be  ignored.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  he  was  speaking  to  any  candidates  who 
had  been  up  for  examination  and  had  failed, 
but  he  hoped  he  was  speaking  to  many  who 
would  be  going  up  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination,  and  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
them  that  if  there  were  subjects  set  down 
in  the  programme  of  that  Examination 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  think  that  if 
they  ignored  these  subjects,  and  did  well 
in  others,  that  they  would  pass.  To  use 
a  Shakesperian  quotation,  he  “could  a  tale 
unfold”  as  to  the  Preliminary  Examination 
which  would  move  them  to  laughter.  Answers 
were  given  on  some  subjects  which  showed 
that  some  of  the  candidates  had  not  the  very 
remotest  ghost  of  a  shadow  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  whatever 
system  of  education,  or  whatever  system  of 
guidance,  they  might  have  in  the  way  of 
classes,  a  very  great  deal  depended,  as  Mr. 
Gotch  had  said,  upon  the  personal  influence 
of  the  master  under  whom  the  pupil  was 
placed  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Slater)  thoroughly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Gotch  as  to  its  being  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  a  master  to  give  his  pupils 
time  to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  not 
only  out  of  office-hours,  but  in  office-hours. 
But  they  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  what¬ 
ever  amount  of  guidance  they  could  get  in 
the  office,  whatever  amount  of  help  they 
might  get  from  classes  and  lectures,  without 
their  own  individual  effort  all  would  be  of 
no  avail.  They  could  not  expect  to  become 
architects,  or  even  to  take  a  medium  position 
in  the  architectural  world,  without  hard  work  • 
and  without  hard  work  they  had  better  give 
up  architecture  altogether.  He  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  what  Mr.  Appleton  had  said  about  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  students  and  assistants 
associating  with  one  another  in  the  country,  for 
he  was  quite  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  good  was  to 
be  gained  by  assistants  and  pupils  meeting  for 
mutual  discussion;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  a  shortsighted  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  in  provincial  towns  to 
prevent  their  students  from  doing  that.  Much, 
even  in  the  masters’  interests,  was  to  be  gained 
from  such  mutual  discussion  ;  for  although  one 
pupil  or  assistant  might  be  very  well  up  in 
some  subjects,  he  might  be  deficient  in  others, 
and  would  be  glad  of  such  information  as  he 
might  be  able  to  get  from  his  own  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  assistants.  He  would  also  urge  upon 
the  architect  students  to  avoid  [all  viauvaise 


honte  or  shyness  They  were  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  showing  their  drawings  freely  to  their 
fellows ;  for  it  was  only  by  having  the  bad 
points  criticised  that  they  would  learn  the  good. 
As  he  had  said  before,  he  could  not  now  enter 
upon  the  question  of  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  question,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
great  help  to  the  Educational  Committee  now 
sitting  if  they  had  the  views  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Association,  for  they  would  be 
able  to  6ay  what  they  wanted.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Cates,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  they 
knew  what  an  effort  it  had  been  for  Mr.  Cates 
to  be  there  that  evening,  they  would  hardly 
know  how  to  adequately  express  their  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell  said  there  were  some 
few  points,  he  thought,  in  Mr.  Cates’s  paper 
which  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  them.  They  would  see  from  the  Memorial 
of  1855  that  it  was  really  the  Architectural 
Association  which  first  prominently  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Institute  to  found  an  examina¬ 
tion  at  all ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cates  had  said,  that 
memorial  might  almost  have  been  formulated 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  almost  mar¬ 
vellous  to  younger  members  like  himself  to  find 
that,  although  the  Architectural  Association  sent 
in  its  Memorial  in  1855,  it  was  only  in  1889  that 
they  had  had  anything  like  a  realization  of  it. 
They  did,  indeed,  travel  slowly  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession.  He  thought  that  the 
description  which  Mr.  Cates  had  given  of  the 
published  returns  of  the  increasing  number  of 
candidates  for  the  Examination  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  that  they  might  feel  that  the 
Examination  could  now  take  care  of  itself  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Institute  ;  at  all  events,  he 
thought  that  the  Association  might  very  well 
leave  it  to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  But  they 
had  another  question  for  them,— a  very  much 
more  important  one, — and  that  was  education. 
He  was  not  trammelled  as  Mr.  Slater  was, 
for  he  did  not  happen  to  sit  on  the  Educational 
Committee  to  which  reference  had  been  made  ; 
he  would  therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinions,  and  as  they  had  Mr.  Cates 
and  other  members  of  the  Institute  there  that 
evening,  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to 
express  their  feelings  freely  and  openly  than  to 
send  official  letters  which  only  elicited  very  polite 
official  replies.  They  were  now  all  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  in  that  Association  on  the  subject  of 
education.  They  began  their  session  by  a  very 
suggestive  and  interesting  address  from  their 
President,  which,  however,  hinted  doubts  as  to 
whether  they  were  on  the  right  track  at  all,  and 
whether  they  ought  not  to  reconsider  the  whole 
of  their  system  of  education  from  beginning  to 
end, — one  of  the  principal  reasons  being  that  an 
organisation  which  worked  very  well  with  a 
small  number  of  members,  such  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  possessed  years  ago,  was  not  adequate  now, 
considering  their  largely  increased  numbers. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  requirements  and  needs 
of  the  scientific  education  of  the  present  day 
were  very  much  wider  and  larger ;  and  they 
had  also  before  them  the  Institute  Examination, 
which  said  that  if  they  wished  to  become 
members  of  the  Institute  they  must  qualify  for 
that  Examination.  Was  the  Association  able 
to  give  its  members  the  necessary  in¬ 
struction  to  fit  them  for  that  examination  ? 
Were  they  able  to  do  that  in  the  same  way  that 
they  had  been  doing  hitherto  1  Those  were 
questions  which  the  Educational  Committee 
had  been  appointed  to  consider,  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  give  them  some  practical  advice 
on  the  subject ;  for  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
if  any  good  was  to  come  out  of  their  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  and  if  the  instruction  now 
gratuitously  and  voluntarily  given  was  to  be 
continued,  they  must  be  backed  up  by  the 
Institute  to  a  certain  extent.  For  instance, 
supposing  that  their  Education  Committee  and 
the  general  body  were  to  suggest  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  afternoon  classes,  would  the  Institute 
give  them  the  benefit  of  its  authority  over  its 
own  members  so  far  as  to  make  the  institution 
of  afternoon  classes  a  success  ?  If  the  members 
of  the  Institute  would  not  combine  to  promise 
that  all  their  pupils  should  be  free  to  attend 
such  afternoon  classes,  the  institution  of  such 
classes  would  be  quite  useless.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Cates,  who  was  always  very  willing  to  help 
them  with  all  the  weight  of  his  experience  and 
authority. 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite  said  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Cates 
would  hardly  be  met  by  ajvote  of  thanks,  for 
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he  bad  descended  from  the  lofty  throne  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
discussion.  The  most  practical  way  in  which 
they  could  show  their  appreciation  of  his  kind¬ 
ness  would  be  to  continue  the  discussion  freely 
and  frankly.  Many  of  them  had  been  seriously 
concerned  for  some  months  past  to  hear  of  the 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Cates,  and  they  would  all 
congratulate  him  upon  his  restoration  to  health. 
Those  of  them  who  bad  been  through  the 
terrors  of  the  Examination  all  felt  under 
great  obligation  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  A  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  said  to  him,  —  he 
was  sure  Mr.  Cates  would  pardon  him 
for  mentioning  it, — that,  descenoing  to  the 
chilly  Examination  room,  shaking  with  terror, 
it  was  like  passing  into  the  presence  of  the 
sun  in  mid-winter  to  meet  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  They  had  very  cor¬ 
dially  to  thank  him  for  all  that  he  (Mr.  Cates) 
was,  and  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  trembliog 
aspen-leaves  of  students  who  had  fluttered 
down  those  stairs.  With  regard  to  the  present 
discussion,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Ihe  under¬ 
lying  question, — the  underlying  principle, — of 
architectural  education  was — What  was  to  be 
the  object  of  that  education  ?  When  he  was 
articled,  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  the 
object  which  he  set  before  himself  was  to  learn 
to  build  a  thoroughly  -  successful  building. 
Institute  Examinations  were  not  heard  of  then, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  fluttered  if  he  had  had  to  go  up  and 
be  examined  as  t.o  the  contents  of  architectural 
d'cunnaries  and  eocjclof.miia').  If  the  Insti- 
ture  Examination  programme  had  been  put  into 
his  hands,  aod  he  bad  been  asked  to  sketch  and 
give  a  description  of  a  “squint,”  he  was  afraid 
that  the  “squint”  he  should  have  illustrated 
would  not  have  been  a  hagioscope.  If  asked  to 
illustrate  what  was  meant  by  a  “respond,”  he 
was  afraid  he  should  have  felt  himself  equally 
at  a  loss.  Jt  seemed  to  him  that  the 
progamme  of  the  Examination  was  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  breast 
of  a  young  man  who  had  a  love  for  art. 
If  the  institute  would  endeavour  to  develope  in 
the  student  that  artistic  instinct  which  produced 
enthusiasm,  they  would  fiad  that  education 
would  not  require  forcing  upon  students  :  the 
divine  afflatus  would  extend  rapidly  if  it  were 
delicately  fanned  by  those  who  understood  the 
fine  qualities  and  the  magnificent  enthusiasm 
which  the  greatest  architects  bad  experienced. 
Enthusiasm  was  a  quality  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  architectural  student.  A 
very  distinguished  student,  who  obtained  the 
Association  Travelling  Studentship  and  the 
Pagin  Travelling  Studentship,  and  passed  from 
one  of  the  leading  architect's  offices  in  London 
to  theUniversity  of  Cambridge  and  took  his  M.A. 
degree,  said  that  he  was  articled  for  five  years 
to  an  architect  in  Manchester,  and  during  that 
time  he  never  thought  that  there  was  anything 
in  architecture.  It  was  not  until  he  came  to 
London  that  he  had  excited  in  him  anything 
like  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  only  when  he  came 
into  contact  with  artistic  souls  that  be  found 
that  there  was  something  in  it.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Pite)  regretted  to  say  that  he  could  find 
very  few  traces  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Institute 
Examination  programme.  The  candidate  was 
virtually  asked  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  a  dictionary 
which  began  with  A  and  ended  with  S.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  Examination,— 
something  was  missing  in  the  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  students  who  were  enthusiastic.  He 
found  that  the  most  successful  architectural 
students  had  not  of  necessity  had  the  greatest 
educational  advantages  ;  in  fact,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  found  that  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  architects  had  been  country  pupils  and 
assistants,  who  had  come  up  and  put  London 
students  to  shame  by  doing  work  which  had  set 
a  seal  of  genius  to  their  claim  to  be  considered 
architects.  Such  men  had  in  them  qualities, 
of  course,  which  they  could  not  expect  to  find 
ready-made  in  the  ordinary  architectural  pupil. 
Such  a  man  naturally  had  an  eye  for  proportion  ; 
he  naturally  understood  what  was  beautiful 
in  a  building;  he  was  able  to  tell  them 
in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  with  very 
good  reason,  as  a  rule,  why  he  liked  this  and 
did  not  like  that;  why  that  building  pleasur¬ 
ably  affected  his  artistic  sense,  and  why  another 


tural  qualities  by  architectural  rather  than 
wbat  he  must  call  for  the  moment  educational 
means.  It  was  not  impossible  to  develope  the 
critical  faculties  of  the  student.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  from  the  student  an  analysis  of 
the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  an  im¬ 
portant  building.  But  be  would  like  to  know 
what  sort  of  an  answer  was  expected  to  ques¬ 
tion  5  in  the  programme, — “  Describe  fully  the 
Parthenon,”  &c.  The  answer  which  would 
satisfy  the  Examiners  would  no  doubt  be  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  columns,  their 
height,  the  number  of  steps,  and  so  on,  instead 
of  a  genuinely  architectural  desciiption.  With 
regard  to  detail,  why  not  expect  from  the 
student,  in  his  description  of  the  Ionic 
volute,  an  answer  which  should  illustrate  his 
artistic  perception  of  the  reason  why  the  curvi¬ 
linear  form  of  the  volute  was  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  straight  lines  of  trabeate 
construction  7  He  not  only  ventured  to  suggest 
those  points,  bub  he  thought  that  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  the  Institute  should  defer  mote 
fully  to  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Aitchison 
on  such  matters.  It  was  with  some  amount  of 
regret  that  he  noticed  that  the  recommendations 
of  Professor  Aitchison  had  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  architectural  student  should  also 
be  early  set  to  fully  measure  buildings;  such 
work  should  not  be  left  until  just  before  the 
Final  Examination.  Personally,  he  should  always 
feel  grateful  to  his  father  for  paying  I  Os.  to  ao 
old  sexton  in  return  for  the  use  of  laddets  and 
other  facdit  es  in  enaolii  g  him  (the  sp-aker)  to 
draw  and  measure-up  a  church  during  the 
first  year  of  his  articles.  Moreover,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  power  of  detail  drawing  was 
most  essential  roan  architectural  student.  The 
study  of  archireclural  detail  was  of  great 

e,  and  he  should  be  very  early  put  to 
the  measuring-up  of  detail,  for  the  beauty  of 
builriingsmust  withuslargely  depeDdupondetail. 
And  he  could  not  help  commenting,  with  tearsin 
his  soul,  upon  the  fact  that  students  in  the 
linal  examination  were  obliged  to  bring  up 
drawings  of  mouldings  a  quarter  full- size.  Why, 
hat  was  disastrous,  as  mould  mgs  could  only 
be  studied  leal  size!  He  did  hope  that  that 
was  nothing  more  than  a  slip  on  the  part  of  the 
Examiners  ;  if  not,  it  showed  that  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  measure-up  old  mouldings  them¬ 
selves.  He  thought  that  if  they  could  draw  out 
the  experience  of  others  in  that  room,  the  discus¬ 
sion  might  really  be  brought  to  a  very  profitable 
issue.  He  would  add  an  expression  of  his  sense 
of  the  extreme  kindness  cf  Mr.  Cates  in  being 
there  that  evening. 

Mr.  Walter  Millard  said  that  while  the 
Association  had  to  thank  Mr.  Cates  for  attend¬ 
ing  that  meeting,  the  whole  profession  bad  to 
thank  him  for  the  way  in  which  he,  during  the 
last  few  years,  had  conducted  affairs,  sitting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
bringing  to  a  head  a  scheme  which  he  had 
aimed  at  for  many  years,  and  which  might 
never  have  come  to  a  head  then  but  for  his 
labours.  Mr.  Cates’s  work  in  that  direction 
was  not  thoroughly  appreciated  yet,  but  it 
would  be  some  day.  The  Association’s  memorial 
presented  in  1855  was  only  fulfilled  last  year, 
t  might  even  be  sent  up  to  the  Iustitute  now 
with  one  change  made  in  it;  lor  the  word 
"examination”  substitute  the  word  “educa¬ 
tion,”  and  they  might  send  it  up  to  -  day. 
And  why  should  it  not  b3  sent  ?  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  that  if  they  had  done  that  at 
first,  and  bad  asked  for  education  in  1855, 
would  have  been  a  better  way  of 
going  about  the  attainment  of  their  object.  He 
did  not  want  to  pick  boles  in  what  bad  been 
done,  for  they  were  only  too  thankful  for  it,  but 
why  should  they  not  have  asked  for  education 
first  ?  The  Association  came  into  existence  for 
that  purpose ;  it  came  into  existence  by  force 
of  necessity ;  and  what  were  they  discussing 
now  ?  How  they  might  best  promote  architec¬ 
tural  education.  It  seemed  evident  enough  to 
him  that  every  profession  as  a  body  had  to  see 
after  the  education  of  its  members ;  but  here 
they  had  had  the  Institute  in  existence  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  it  had  only  succeeded  in 
stablisbiog  an  examination  !  Men  were  still 
asking  to  be  prepared  for  that  examination. 
How  was  such  preparation  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Time  might  have  been  saved  in  the  past,  and 
time  might  yet  be  saved,  by  fixing  attention 
upon  that  one  point  more  closely,  instead  of 


it  grew  out  of  sheer  necessity,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment  afforded  the  only 
available  means  for  mutual  help.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  an  amateur  effort,  so  to  speak. 
Had  they  asked  in  1855  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  thorough  scheme  of  education 
urider  a  body  which  represented  and  was 
responsible  to  the  whole  profession,  they  would 
not  find  themselves  in  tlieir  present  back¬ 
ward  state.  But  instead  of  that,  tbe  Institute 
had  shirked  its  responsibility  of  educating  its 
students,  a  duty  which  it  owed  to  the  whole 
profession,^ *  while  the  Association  had  gone  on 
plajingat  independence.  He  could  not  help 
tninking  that  there  was  room  for  change  in 
these  respects,  and  tbe  sooner  it  came  the 
better.  Then,  as  to  the  Examination,  he  had  to 
confess  to  a  sneaking  partiality  to  what  Mr. 
Cates  would  call,  he  suppose i,  Professor  Aitchi- 
son’s  “  heresy,”  viz.,  that  there  were  certain 
things  which  were  essential  to  an  architect,  and 
there  were  things  which  were  not  absolutely 
essential.  He  meant,  when  he  said  an  archi¬ 
tect,  an  architectural  practitioner  of  to-day. 
It  w'as  possible  to  distinguish  between  things 
that  an  architect  could  not  ignore,— things  in 
which  he  mast  be  competent. — and  things 
which  might  be  termed  accomplishments.  He 
did  not  say  be  would  give  tbe  title  of  architect 
to  a  man  who  did  not  know  anything  of 
architectural  bistory  or  about  the  detail  of  past 
styles;  but  assuredly  there  was  a  difference 
in  degree  between  that  kind  of  knowledge  and 
what  might  be  dcscrihtd  as  the  knowledge 
of  “biicks  and  mortar," — knowledge  that 
the  architect  must  have  when  he  entered  upon 
the  practical  wo/k  of  building.  Could  not  those 
two  classes  of  subjects  be  dealt  with  in  such  a 
way  that  the  former  might  be  taken  as  optional 
subjects,  allowing  men  to  go  in  for  honours  for 
subjects  bejond  those  which  were  compulsory  ? 
There  was  something  in  Professor  Aitchison’s 
content  ion  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  good 
bread,  ic  was  not  necessary  to  know  the  Dame  of 
Pharaoh’s  chief  baker.  There  was  undoubtedly 
a  griat  difference  between  the  various  candi¬ 
dates  who  presented  themselves,  but  under  the 
present  system  they  were  all  rolled  out  like  one 
another.  Could  not  the  Examiners  indicate  to 
some  degree  the  relative  ability  of  tbe  candi¬ 
dal  es  who  passed  ?  Would  not  tbe  adoption  of 
such  a  course  be  an  encouragement  to  candi¬ 
dates  tbemselves?  He  had  in  bis  mind  a 
notion  of  what  be  thought  would  be  an  ideal 
Examining  Board,  consisting  of,  say,  one-tbird 
architects,  one-tbird  builders’  foremen,  and 
the  remaining  third  of  master  builders,  with, 
perhaps,  a  sprinkling  of  clients  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  be  cordially  agreed  with 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Pite’s 
lips.  He  had  served  his  articles  in  Manchester, 
and  there  he  learned  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  Examination ;  but  he 
felt  that  if  he  bad  not  come  up  to  London, 
although  he  might  have  become  a  tolerably 
good  clerk  of  works  as  the  result  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation,  he  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of 
becoming  an  architect.  He  certainly  learned 
more  th*e  first  year  in  London  than  he  had  in 
the  previous  five  years  of  his  life.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Examinations,  Preliminary,  Interme¬ 
diate,  and  Final,  were  more  calculated  to  ensure 
qualified  clerks  of  works  than  architects.  There 
was  one  matter  to  which  he  would  like  to  draw 
attention,  and  that  was  the  present  method  of 
classifying  the  successful  candidates,  who,  he 
believed,  were  put  in  alphabetical  order.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  course  was  somewhat  con¬ 
ducive  to  cramming,  for  so  loDg  as  a  candidate 
just  scrambled  through  by  getting  the  requisite 
number  of  marks  be  stood  as  well  on  the  list  as 
much  better  men.  There  was  no  inducement 
offered  by  this  arrangement  to  attempt  to  take 
high  honours,  and  he  would  venture  to  invite 
Mr.  Cates’s  attention  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  that  if  it  were  only 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Cates,  he  must  rise  to  express,  in  the 
very  strongest  terms,  their  indebtedness  to  that 
gentleman.  Every  speaker  who  had  risen  had 
testified  to  the  great  advantages  which  Mr. 
Cates  had  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
students  of  the  architectural  profession,  aDd, 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with  his  work,  be 
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building  offended  it.  He  firmly  believed  that  bothering  about  the  details  of  examination 
it  was  possible  to  cultivate  this  artistic  sense  of  Better  and  more  systematic  means  of  instruc- 
arcbitectural  beauty  even  in  those  in  wbom  it  \  tion  were  required.  Give  them  those,  and  the 
<tid  not  appear  to  exist  at  all;  he  thought  it  Examination  became  a  secondary  matter.  Tbe 
a?  poesi  e  o  open  rase 8  eyes  to  architee*  Association  had  struggled  on  all  these  years) 


W  e  have  before  pointed  out  that  this  idea,  which  is 
taken  hold  of  by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  is  completely  illusory.  The  Institute  of 
Architects  was  not  founded  with  any  idea  of  a  provision 
for  i's  being  an  educating  body  (except  in  an  indirect 
manner),  any  more  titan  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neeis  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  expect  that  it  could 
he  so.  An  examining  body  it  may  be,  and  has  in  facP 
become;  with  very  good  resalts, 
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lould  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  was  no 
nan  who  had  done  more  to  promote  the 
itudy  o£  architecture  in  this  country.  As 
rears  went  on  they  would  look  upon  him  as  the 
jreat  founder  of  a  system  of  architectural  edu- 
jation  in  this  country.  Their  thanks  were  more 
jspecially  due  to  him,  after  recovering  from 
i  severe  illness,  for  coming  out  that  night  and 
reading  the  paper  which  had  given  rise  to  so 
much  discussion.  One  of  the  things  which 
struck  him  was  that  now  that  the  Examination 
was  fairly  launched,  it  of  course  brought  with 
it  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  student 
preparing  for  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  disposed  to  look  back  with  vain  regrets  at 
the  disadvantages  which  pupils  had  bad  in  the 
past,  nor  could  he  hold  up  his  hands  with  horror 
at  their  disadvantages  in  the  present  day.  Why, 
the  advantages  of  the  student  of  architecture 
in  the  present  day  were  enormous,  as  compared 
with  the  advantages  of  the  students  of  years 
gone  by.  The  fact  was  that  it  rested  with  the 
student  to  get  over  what  difficulties  there  might 
be  in  his  way.  If  there  were  no  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  what  was  the  use  of  the  Exami¬ 
nation  ?  He  hoped  that  things  had  not  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  students  of  to-day  expected 
everything  to  be  cut  and  dried  for  them.  That 
was  decidedly  a  wrong  view  to  take.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  thought  that  the  conditions  of 
the  Examination  might  be  improved,  and 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  in 
the  future  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  education  of  pupils  more 
directly  before  the  principals  themselves.  He 
was  afraid  there  would  be  some  difficulty.  Hr. 
Cates  and  other  speakers  had  laid  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  principals  would  take  premiums 
from  their  pupils,  and  the  only  quid  pro  quo  was 
that  the  pupils  might  have  “  the  run  of  the 
office.”  That  was  a  very  wrong  state  of  things 
indeed,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Institute  would 
be  able  to  bring  its  members  to  see  that  they 
ought  to  afford  facilities  for  their  pupils’  attend¬ 
ance  at  afternoon  classes.  Pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  masters  to  that  end. 
They  (the  principals)  would  be  gainers  by  after¬ 
noon  classes,  as  well  as  their  pupils.  There 
were  many  pupils  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
classes  in  London  during  the  evening.  Mr. 
Pite  had  referred  to  the  value  of  enthusiasm, 
■and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 
Tecognise  that  enthusiasm  was  a  quality 
eminently  necessary  to  those  who  sought  the 
'highest  success  in  their  art.  They  must  have 
enthusiasm,  but  he  really  did  not  know  how  they 
were  to  establish  an  examination  in  enthusiasm. 
That  was  a  quality  which  must  be  cultivated 
in  the  “  Common  Room  ”  of  the  Association, 
in  the  classes,  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools, 
and  wherever  students  congregated;  but  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  bring  it  into  an 
examination.  An  examination,  look  at  it  as 
they  would,  was  necessarily  somewhat  high  and 
dry.  As  to  the  question  of  how  the  present 
advantages  of  professional  education  were  to  be 
brought  home  more  closely  to  the  men  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Appleton,  who  had  had  large  expe¬ 
rience  in  such  matters,  had  told  them  of  the 
objections  which  the  country  architects  had  to 
their  assistants  meeting  together.  Let  them  see 
if  they  coHld  not  take  a  hint  from  another  pro¬ 
fession.  Solicitors  in  the  country  had  their 
agents  in  London,  and  he  believed  it  was  the 
practice  that  every  country  practitioner  taking 
a  pupil  sent  him  up  to  his  agent  in  London  for 
at  least  one  year  of  his  time;  and  while  in 
London  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  and 
presenting  himself  for  his  examination.  The 
application  of  any  such  a  scheme  to  the  needs 
of  the  architectural  profession  just  yet  was 
perhaps  Utopian ;  but  if  in  the  future 
some  scheme  could  be  devised  by  which  the 
•country  student  might  spend  some  of  his 
time  with  a  London  architect,  or  if  they 
might  look  forward  to  the  establishment,  not 
only  of  a  few  afternoon  classes,  but  of  a  build¬ 
ing  where  facilities  would  be  given  for  further 
professional  instruction,  then,  he  thought,  it 
might  be  possible  for  country  students  to  come 
up  to  London  and  enjoy  those  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  London  students,  and  might 
have  their  enthusiasm  stirred,  and  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  mind  promoted,  not  by  examina¬ 
tion  merely,  but  by  contact  with  others  and  the 
contemplation  of  good  work. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  said  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  go  away  from  that  meeting  without 
.giving  expression  to  one  or  two  things.  One 
was  to  thank  Mr.  Cates,  who  had  done  so  much 
for  that  Association.  So  long  ago  as  1855  Mr. 
Cates  was  working  for  them,  and  was  head  and 


front  in  the  preparation  of  the  Memorial  which 
he  had  read.  He  must  congratulate  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  upon  having  at  last  obtained  a  paper 
from  Mr.  Cates,  for  he  (Mr.  Rickman)  believed 
that  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  they 
had  never  had  a  paper  from  Mr.  Cates,  although 
they  had  long  tried  to  get  one  on  pendentives, 
which  they  hoped  to  get  even  now,  for  that  had 
been  a  special  study  with  him.  As  one  of 
those  who  had  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
Memorial  of  1855  he  (Mr.  Rickman)  would  like 
to  point  out  that  most  of  those  who  formed 
the  membership  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  from  the  year  1852  to  1855,  were  men  who 
were  partly  in  practice  for  themselves,  but  who 
were  partly  architects’  clerks.  They  were  hardly 
of  the  student  or  pupil  class ;  they  were  men 
who  were  seeking  to  practise  for  themselves,  but 
who  felt  that  they  had  very  little  chance  of 
doing  so  without  further  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  They  thought  the  one  thing  necessary 
for  them  was  some  guiding-post— something  to 
point  out  what  they  should  learn.  At  the  present 
time  they  had  plenty  of  books,  small  and  large, 
which  were  most  serviceable  to  them  if  they 
wanted  to  read  up  any  question.  They  could  go 
to  the  Institute  Library  and  find  not  only  ancient 
folios,  but  modern  small  hand-books,  which  put 
into  their  hands  in  a  small  compass  and  readily 
digested  the  information  which  they  wanted, 
but  which  in  the  old  days  they  did  not  know  how 
to  get.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  get  those  books  when  he  was 
in  his  articles,  he  would  have  been  saved  a  great 
deal  of  time  which  he  could  have  devoted  to 
practice  or  other  subjects.  He  still  leant  to  the 
opinion  that  they  had  not  been  wrong  in  getting 
the  Examination  first,  and  now  that  they  had  it 
they  must  not  seek  to  make  it  too  easy.  What 
they  needed  now,  it  struck  him,  was  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  habit  of  synthesis,  or  putting 
things  together.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Association  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
slowly  and  laboriously  by  analysis.  The  advan¬ 
tages  were  all  in  favour  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  students  making  themselves  masters  of 
their  subjects. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  said  that,  as  other  speakers 
had  already  stated,  it  was  mainly  due  to  Mr. 
Cates  that  they  had  examinations,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  progressive  examinations.  He  had 
listened  to  Mr.  Cates’s  address  that  evening,  and 
had  also  read  through  his  remarks  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Architects  in  1887,  but  he  was  unable 
to  find  whether  Mr.  Cates  in  any  way  proposed 
any  preface  or  supplement  to  the  present  system 
of  architectural  pupilage,  so  as  to  enable 
students  to  pass  the  examinations  promoted  by 
the  Institute.  He  would  suggest  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  the  afternoon 
classes,  which  had  been  spoken  of  by  several 
members  that  evening,  what  they  really  wanted 
was  a  proper  system  of,  say,  two  years  of  archi¬ 
tectural  training,  preparatory  to,  or  in  some 
cases  succeeding,  the  serving  of  a  pupilage.  He 
thought  that  the  Association  might  develope 
itself  into  the  central  architectural  school,  and 
that  it  should  provide  a  course  of  study  of  from 
one  to  two  years. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  said  that  Mr.  Cates 
must  have  been  pleased  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  his  paper  had  called  forth.  Mr. 
Cole  Adams  and  Mr.  Pite  had  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  whole  matter  in  what  they  said 
about  enthusiasm.  He  thought  that  every 
student,  whether  young  or  old,  whether 
just  beginning  practice,  or  an  old  master, 
must  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  present  day.  He  was  not  a 
very  old  student,  but  he  fancied  that  in  the  days 
of  his  pupilage,  when  pupils  were  beset  with 
more  difficulties  than  they  met  wii  h  in  the  present 
day,  there  existed  much  more  enthusiasm.  If  they 
were  enthusiasts  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr. 
Pite,  they  would  be  thorough  in  their  work,  but  it 
was  just  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  the 
Institute  Examinations  did  not  encourage. 
Those  Examinations  put  a  premium  on  medio¬ 
crity,  and  that  was  the  bane  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  As  one  speaker  had  already  pointed  out, 
the  plan  of  putting  the  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  in  alphabetical  order  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  What  they  wanted  was  a  list  of  passed 
candidates  published  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  marks  that  they  received.  Then  they  wanted 
that  old  spirit  of  real  love  for  architecture,  not 
love  for  mere  bricks  and  mortar,  to  be  recog¬ 
nised.  It  was  only  by  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  great  masters  of  their  art,  by  having 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  masterpieces  of  their 
art,  and  by  having  opportunities  of  measuring 
and  studying  those  works,  that  enthusiasm 


could  be  aroused.  That  kind  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  candidates  for  examination  might 
have  been  greatly  fostered  by  the  Institute,  but 
the  Examination  which  it  had  imposed  upon 
them  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  that 
feeling,  but  rather  to  put  a  sort  of  premium  on 
mediocrity.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  Institute 
had  not  provided  them  with  any  educational 
means  whatever.  The  medical  profession,  the 
legal  profession,  and  other  professions  had  all 
their  systems  of  teaching ;  they  had  their  staffs 
of  professors ;  they  had  their  accepted  courses 
of  training  and  their  universities.  Only  as  a 
result  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  resulted  from 
such  organisation  could  they  get  enthusiasm. 
The  great  defects  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
absence  of  early  training  and  the  absence  of 
means  of  finished  training  in  London  for 
country  pupils.  The  practice  of  country  soli¬ 
citors  sending  their  articled  pupils  up  to 
London  for  study  had  been  referred  to,  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  owiDg  to  that  system  that 
we  bad  such  a  number  of  thoroughly  qualified 
solicitors.  The  proposed  afternoon  classes 
appeared  to  him  to  be  most  essential,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Cates,  with  other 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  would 
bring  their  moral  force  to  bear  upon  their 
fellow-members  to  induce  them  to  allow  their 
pupils  to  absent  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  such  classes,  with  the  view  of  present¬ 
ing  themselves  ultimately  for  examination. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  said  that  a  suggestion  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  for 
the  classification  of  candidates  who  had  passed 
the  Institute  Examination.  At  one  time,  when 
he  knew  less  about  the  Examinations  than  he 
now  did,  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  had  been  made,  as  at  the  time  that 
he  was  a  candidate  he  felt,  as  others  felt,  that 
there  was  no  incentive  for  any  one,  unless  he 
was  going  in  for  the  Asphitel  prize,  to  work  for 
more  than  a  mere  pass.  From  that  point  of 
view  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage  if  the 
list  of  passed  candidates  was  published  with 
the  names  in  their  order  of  merit ;  but  at  present, 
at  any  rate,  there  was  one  very  serious  objection 
to  that  proposal,  namely,  that  there  were  now 
entering  and  passing  the  Examination  men  in 
various  positions  in  the  profession ;  there  were 
those  who  had  been  many  years  in  practice,  and 
there  were  at  the  same  time  men  who  were 
their  assistants.  He  had  known  principals  and 
assistants  who  had  gone  in  for  the  Examination 
at  the  same  time,  and  hence  he  thought  it  was 
better  that  the  candidates  who  passed  should  be 
classified  together.  A  classification  in  order  of 
merit  might  possibly  have  the  result  that  the 
principal  might  come  out  of  the  Examination 
below  his  assistant,  not  necessarily  because  he 
did  not  possess  a  similar  amount  of  knowledge, 
but  because,  having  the  cares  of  practice,  he 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  think  about  than  his 
assistant,  and  a  great  many  more  claims  upon 
his  time  and  attention,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  give  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
thought  to  his  work  as  a  man  who  was  an  assis¬ 
tant.  That,  then,  was  the  objection  which  he 
saw  to  the  adoption  of  a  list  of  passed  candi¬ 
dates  classified  according  to  merit.  On  every 
other  ground  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  adoption  of  a  list  of  names  according  to 
merit  would  be  advisable,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  possible  in  the  future,  when  all 
the  men  in  practice  had  passed  the  Examination, 
and  when  those  going  up  were  simply  students 
entering  for  the  three  progressive  Examinations. 
He  would  next  like  to  touch  upon  some  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Pite  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
Examinations.  He  cordially  agreed  with  Mr. 
Pite  in  the  adverse  criticisms  which  he  had  been 
bold  enough  to  utter  against  the  Examination 
questions  as  they  were  now  set.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  heartrending  to  look  through  the  Exami¬ 
nation  questions  as  they  were  set  for  candidates, 
and  to  have  to  advise  men  to  get  up  subjects 
which  were  simply  “  cram,”  and  which  were 
not  likely  to  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  them  the 
day  after  the  Examination,— matters  which,  as 
they  were  only  to  be  retained  for  the  Examina¬ 
tion  by  a  sheer  effort  of  memory,  were  conse¬ 
quently  only  got  up  for  the  Examination,  and 
were  forgotten  soon  after.  Mr.  Pite,  like  many 
others,  was  very  much  irritated  by  the  sort  of 
questions  that  were  put.  Candidates  were 
asked  the  names  of  architects  of  celebrated 
buildings,  and  the  dates  of  their  erection ;  but 
very  often  there  was  no  question  asked  about 
the  artistic  design  of  those  buildings.  For 
example,  there  were  no  questions  about  the  design 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  he  had  never  seen  a 
question  set  in  the  Institute  Examination 
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papers  asking  candidates  to  say  why  the  Par¬ 
thenon  was  a  Doric  building,  and  why  the 
Erechtheion  was  an  Ionic  building.  Those 
were  questions  of  a  great  deal  more  importance 
than  mere  strings  of  questions  as  to  dates  and 
names.  The  establishment  of  afternoon 
lectures,  which  had  been  shadowed  forth  by 
many  speakers,  would  undoubtedly  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Association ;  and  if  the  principals  were  not 
amenable  to  the  moral  force  which  it  had  been 
suggested  the  Institute  might  exercise,  he 
thought  the  Association  was  strong  enough, 
with  its  thousand  members,  to  force  the 
question  upon  the  attention  of  the  principals. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  force  would  be 
necessary ;  he  thought  the  masters  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  allow  their  pupils  to  attend 
classes  during  office  hours.  With  regard  to  the 
difficulties  of  which  Mr.  Appleton  had  spoken 
in  connexion  with  the  affiliated  societies, 
although  the  Committee  had  had  the  matter 
in  hand  some  time,  they  had,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  only  two  affiliated  societies,  one  of 
which  was  the  Birmingham  Association,  and 
the  other  was  the  Glasgow  Association,  and 
the  affiliation  of  the  latter  was  nothing 
more  than  nominal.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with.  They  had  been  able 
to  get  a  few  young  men  to  meet  together 
in  provincial  towns,  but  he  was  afraid 
that,  with  the  country  students  at  large,  the 
only  means  of  education  that  they  could  offer 
them, — except  where  they  were  sufficiently  large 
and  numerous  to  form  associations  of  their  own, 
— was  that  of  instruction  by  correspondence. 
But  he  had  carefully  studied  that  subject,  and 
well  knew  that  such  a  method  of  instruction 
was  attended  by  enormous  difficulties,  for  each 
man  had  to  be  taught  individually.  They  could 
not  form  “  classes  ”  of  corresponding  pupils — 
that  was  perfectly  impossible ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Appleton  had  said,  they  could  not  send  the  work 
of  the  London  classes  down  to  them  in  the 
country.  The  country  students  would  have  to  send 
their  work  up  to  the  classes  in  London,  where  it 
would  be  criticised  and  then  sent  back.  Under 
certain  circumstances  education  in  London  had 
advantages  over  country  education  ;  there  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  advantages  which  the 
country  student  possessed  which  they  did  not 
have  in  London.  If  they  were  to  improve  their 
educational  system  in  the  Association  they 
must  have,  money  to  do  it  with,  and  that  was 
the  way  in  which  the  Institute  could  help 
them,  not  perhaps  directly  from  their  own  funds 
— for  their  balance-sheet  was  sometimes  not  very 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Association, 
bearing  in  mind  the  relative  incomes  of  the 
two  societies.  With  the  support  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  provincial  societies  they  of  the 
Association  would  be  able  to  get  funds  which 
would  enable  them  to  start  a  good  system  of 
education. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  he  had  made  several  notes  upon  points 
as  to  which  he  should  have  liked  to  say 
something,  but  as  the  hour  was  late  and  Mr. 
Cates  would  have  to  reply,  he  would  abstain 
from  making  those  remarks  that  he  otherwise 
should  have  done. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Cates,  in  replying  on  the  discussion,  said 
he  had  to  thank  them  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  his  contribution  on  that  im¬ 
portant  question.  He  had  listened  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  very  great  interest,  notwithstanding 
that  there  had  been  some  severe  criticisms  of 
the  details  of  the  Examination  programme  ;  he 
must  say,  however,  that  he  concurred  generally 
with  the  observations  that  had  been  made, 
although  some  of  them  might  appear  adverse 
to  the  work  which  he  had  done,  which  work 
could  only  succeed  by  being  possible  and  meet¬ 
ing  all  requirements.  Enthusiasm  such  as  was 
manifested  by  Mr.  Pite  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  was 
to  be  admired,  commended,  and  encouraged  in 
every  student ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  they 
were  to  examine  students  in  “  enthusiasm.” 
Possibly,  as  the  Examiners  became  more 
experienced  in  the  character  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  questions  put  to 
them  some  of  the  views  which  had  been 
so  ably  put  forth  in  the  discussion  would 
bnd  acceptance,  and  no  doubt  questions 
would  be  put  upon  the  Examination  papers 
which  would  satisfy  all  possible  yearnings 
alter  enthusiasm  and  critical  inquiry  into 
what  they  used  to  consider  the  principles 
ot  beauty  in  art,  —  questions  he  would 


say  they  used  to  discuss  in  the  Association 
many  years  ago  with  an  enthusiasm  not  less 
than  that  of  Messrs.  Pite  and  Goldsmith.  When 
that  advance  had  been  made  the  student  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  his  yearnings  in  those  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  which  the  Examination  in  its 
present  form,  perhaps,  did  not  encourage,  but 
which,  he  hoped,  it  did  not  discourage.  The 
programme  as  it  stood,  however,  in  his  opinion 
gave  sufficient  scope  and  freedom  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  that  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
be  so  much  desiderated.  He  was  sorry  to  have 
heard  the  observations  of  Mr.  Appleton  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
combination  of  country  students  for  purposes 
of  mutual  instruction.  He  feared  that 
something  of  that  kind  would  be  said, 
but  he  thought  the  difficulty  was  one 
which  could  be  overcome  as  soon  as  young 
country  pupils  and  assistants  found  that  they 
would  derive  advantages  by  combination.  Young 
London  architects  availed  themselves  of  com¬ 
bination  in  the  early  days  of  the  Association, 
when  the  most  active  members  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  rival  offices,— offices  which 
were  as  antagonistic  as  any  offices  in  the 
country  could  be ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  harm  to  their  principals  ever  came  of  their 
meeting  together.  The  advantages  that  followed 
from  associations  such  as  that  were  many,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  such  associations 
the  more  would  old  prejudices  be  broken  down 
and  harmony  promoted  between  all  classes  of 
the  profession.  As  regarded  isolated  students, 
great  care  had  been  taken  in  the  Examination 
programme  to  give  them  such  indications  as  to 
their  course  of  study  that,  if  they  had  a 
fair  amount  of  that  enthusiasm  which  was 
rightly  said  to  be  so  necessary,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  follow  out  their 
studies  to  great  advantage,  although  some¬ 
what  independently.  There  were  few  towns 
where  a  student  had  not  some  opportunities 
for  studying,  although  he  might  be  isolated ; 
there  were  public  libraries  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  student  should  take  advan¬ 
tage,  and  he  was  convinced,  from  the  experience 
which  he  had  of  students  who  had  come  up 
from  country  towns, — from  towns  which  were 
themselves  almost  as  isolated  as  the  students 
who  resided  there, — that  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  which  could  not  be  overcome  in  acquiring 
an  amount  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  pass  the 
Examination.  Of  course,  it  required  energy  and 
perseverance.  He  could  mention  several  in¬ 
stances  in  which  gentlemen  who  had  been 
living  in  country  towns  had  prepared  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  individual  efforts,  and, 
without  the  help  of  any  college  or  special 
system  of  instruction,  had  passed  the  Examina¬ 
tion  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  to  hold  out  to  the  student 
the  idea  that  he  must  rest  upon  a  college  or 
courses  of  lectures  for  everything,  and  that  he 
must  have  everything  set  out  ready  for  him. 
He  ought  to  try  and  shape  his  own  path, 
to  develope  his  own  individuality, — an  effort 
in  which  the  Examination  programme  was,  he 
(Mr.  Cates)  thought,  well  calculated  to  help 
him.  He  really  could  not  conceive  that  any 
knowledge  which  might  be  acquired  in  order  to 
pass  the  Institute  Examination  would  be  of  no 
use  to  him  next  day,  or  that  any  one  could  be 
so  foolish  as  to  cast  it  aside  directly,  as  Mr. 
Farrow  had  said.  He  thought  Mr.  Farrow  had 
made  a  great  mistake  in  his  remarks  about 
“  cram,”  which  every  effort  was  made  to 
discourage.  Mr.  Farrow  himself  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  service,  if  not  as  a  “crammer” 
at  any  rate  as  a  “coach  ”  to  candidates  for  the 
Examination.  His  system  had  certainly  been 
most  advantageous  to  many  candidates,  not  by 
way  of  “cram,”  but  by  consolidating  what  they 
had  learnt,  and  showing  them  how  and  where  to 
acquire  further  knowledge  intelligently  and 
independently.  Notwithstanding  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aitchison  had  said  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  in  the  discussion,  he  (Mr.  Cates) 
contended  that  there  was  not  a  single  thing 
in  the  programme  of  the  Institute  Exami¬ 
nation  that  any  one  who  professed  to  be 
an  architect  and  a  gentleman  ought  not  to 
acquire  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  day  would  come 
when  that  fact  would  be  appreciated  by  all 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Examination. 
An  architect  in  these  days  had  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  clients,  and  if  he  was  to  take  his 
proper  position  he  surely  ought  to  know  at 
least  as  much  of  the  history  of  architecture  as 
his  client  was  likely  to  know;  unless  the  archi¬ 
tect  had  that  knowledge,  he  took  an  inferior 
position  to  his  client.  Those  who  criticised 


the  Examination  programme  so  freely  shouldi 
recollect  that  that  programme  was  realljli 
at  present  only  tentative;  the  Board  of  Ex-: 
aminers  were,  as  it  were,  only  feeling  thein 
way  at  present ;  it  was  somewhat  un-t 
reasonable  to  expect  an  elaborate  programmes 
of  that  kind  to  be  perfect  immediately  it  wass 
brought  out ;  they  had  done  their  best  tot 
make  it  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  theh 
general  body  of  students,  and  if  it  were  found 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  make  alterations 
in  it,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  necessary,-] 
such  alterations  and  modifications  would  beb 
made,  and  the  criticisms  that  had  been  made  thata 
evening  would  certainly  be  duly  considered.!: 
Some  remarks  had  been  made  about  the  pass-; 
list,  but  he  thought  there  was  no  need  to  touch: 
upon  that  beyond  saying  that  he  agreed  witbt 
Mr.  Farrow’s  remarks  in  reply  to  those  made  by) 
Mr.  Millard  on  that  point.  He  thought  it  wasa 
no  doubt  true  that  the  publication  of  a  class-lists 
with  the  names  given  in  order  of  merit  wouldli 
do  something  towards  raising  the  enthusiasmn 
of  the  candidates  ;  but  at  the  present  time  the: 
difficulties  and  objections  appeared  to  be  in-D 
superable.  At  some  future  period,  when  no  such:! 
difficulty  as  had  been  pointed  out  could  happen,! 
it  would  no  doubt  be  a  question  worthy  of  con-r 
sideration  whether  such  a  class-list  as  had  been 
asked  for  should  be  provided ;  or,  better  still,! 
an  honours  list,  after  special  examination  foie 
honours,  which  would  signify  distinction  ini: 
scientific  and  artistic  knowledge.  He  did  noto 
think  that  at  so  late  an  hour  he  need  sayr 
much  more,  for  he  found  that  the  observa-a 
tions  of  several  of  the  speakers  had  been  mete 
by  those  who  followed  them  in  the  discussion.! 
He  would  only  say,  in  conclusion, that  in  drawing); 
up  the  Examination  programme,  the  endeavoum 
had  been  made  to  set  forth  only  those  things? 
that  were  essential  to  an  architect  in  these* 
days,— no  more  and  no  less.  He  thanked  then 
members  for  the  attention  which  they  hadic 
given  to  the  subject,  and  for  the  great  kindnesss 
with  which  they  had  received  him. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “  Concrete  Floors,”  ini) 
the  Builder  of  October  26,  1889,  you  remark! 
that  you  know  of  no  experiments  on  concrete!! 
beams.  A  few  such  experiments  were  made  by>; 
Mr.  C.  Colson,  M.I.C.E.,  in  1887,  and  were  printed:! 
in  the  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  54. 

The  proportions  of  the  concrete  used  were!! 
6  screened, rounded,  and  smooth  harbour  shingle*e 
3  sand,  and  1  Portland  cement. 

In  these  experiments  a  beam  1  ft.  9  in.  by  9  in.n 
deep,  S  ft.  3  in.  span,  tested  at  twenty-eight:; 
days,  broke  under  5  cwt.  centre  load,  when:! 
simply  laid  on  supports,  but  another  of  then! 
same  dimensions  and  proportions,  but  securelyl; 
blocked  at  the  ends,  and  tested  at  thirty  days,* 
cracked  on  the  underside  under  a  centre  load  of  a: 
5  cwt.,  but  only  ultimately  failed  by  completed 
disintegration  of  the  materials  under  a  centren 
load  of  1-292  tons,  thereby  showing  that  a  greata! 
increase  of  strength  was  caused  by  blocking  thea 
ends  so  as  to  entirely  prevent  longitudinala; 
movement,  and,  in  fact,  making  the  beam  server 
as  a  flat  arch. 

Does  not  this  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Caws’s'1 
floors  are  standing  as  domes  and  not  as: 
simple  supported  slabs  ? 

C.  H.  Colson. 

H.M.  Dockyard ,  Malta ,  Jan  21. 


“  POPE’S  CHIMNEY  VALVES.” 

SlK, — Can  you  or  aDy  of  your  correspondents,  tell?; 
me  where  to  obtain  “Pope’s  chimney  valves  ”  V 
These  valves  were  a  patent  of  Messrs.  Pope,  iron-n 
mongers,  of  the  Edgware-road,  bat  they  have  now' 
retired  from  business,  and  I  cannot  learn  to  whata 
firm  the  patent  has  been  transferred.  These  valvesc 
were  made  to  fix  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  re-c 
gisters  of  a  grate,  and,  having  two  ground  surfaces,* 
they  wore,  when  closed,  air  and  smoke-tight,  andu 
prevented  the  nuisance  of  down-draught  where  two? 
fire-places  happened  to  be  in  rooms  communicating.g 
W.  H.  0. 


TAR  PAVING. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  some  correspon  -i] 
dent  will  inform  me  of  a  good  plan,  not  tooc 
expensive,  for  making  tar  foot-paving  for  a  pro--: 
vincial  town  ;  or  refer  mo  to  the  Builder  within  thebi 
last  ten  years.  A  N  ovice.  1 
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Shttreni’s  Cvlumrt. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.  — Y. 

PRACTICAL  UNITS. 

EARLY  all  the  quantities  with  which 
physical  science  deals  can  be  measured 
in  units  derived  from  the  three  funda¬ 
mental  units  of  Length,  Mass,  and  Time.  The 
fundamental  units  which  have  been  chosen  are 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  the  second.  Any 
system  of  units  based  on  these  three  standards 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  centimetre-gramme- 
second  system,  or,  briefly,  to  the  C.  G.  S.  system. 

For  the  purposes  of  electrical  measurements 
two  C.  G.  S.  systems  are  used, — the  electrostatic 
and  the  electro- magnetic.  The  former  is  based 
upon  the  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  which 
two  electrically-charged  bodies  exert  on  each 
other;  the  latter  upon  the  force  which  an 
electric  current  exerts  on  a  magnetic  pole.  The 
electrostatic  units  are  of  great  use  in  dealing 
with  problems  concerning  electricity  at  rest. 
The  electro-magnetic  units  are  employed  for 
measuring  the  effects  of  electricity  in  motion  ; 
and,  as  these  papers  are  concerned  almost 
entirely  with  electric  currents  and  magnetism, 
we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  C.  G.  S.,  also  called  the 
“  absolute  ’’  electro-magnetic  units,  cannot  be 
conveniently  used  in  practice  ;  indeed,  they  have 
never  been  named.  Some  are  many  millions  of 
times  too  small  ;  others  as  many  times  too 
great. 

The  practical  units,  which  are  suitable  for 
telegraphic  or  electric  lighting  purposes,  are 
multiples  or  fractions  of  the  absolute  units,  and 
they  are  defined  so  that  the  same  relationship 
holds  between  them  as  between  the  absolute 
ones.  As  the  practical  electrical  units  alone 
have  received  definite  names,  the  fact  of  naming 
a  unit  will  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  absolute  unit. 

It  has  been  shown,  fig.  6,  p.  66,  how  a  con¬ 
ductor.  carrying  a  current  is  surrounded  by  a 
magnetic  field.  If  such  a  conductor  is  bent 
into  a  circle,  a  certain  field  is  produced  at  the 
centre,  and  it  is  the  strength  of  this  field  that 
is  used  for  defining  “  unit  current  ”  flowing  in 
the  ring. 

“  Absolute  unit  of  current  flowing  in  an  arc 
1  centimetre  long,  and  of  1  centimetre  radius, 
produces  unit  magnetic  field  at  the  centre  of 
the  arc.” 

The  Ampere  is  one-tenth  the  value  of  the 
absolute  unit  of  current. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  field  from  an 
isolated  arc  of  current,  a  complete  circle  has  to 
be  used  in  practice,  the  length  of  its  circum¬ 
ference  being  2tt  centimetres ;  hence,  the 
absolute  unit  of  current  flowing  in  a  circle 
of  one  centimetre  radius  produces  a  field  of 
strength  2tt  at  the  centre,  and  the  Ampere  pro¬ 
duces  a  field  of  strength  y- 

The  Coulomb  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
conveyed  past  any  section  of  a  conductor  by 
one  Ampere  in  one  second. 

It  may  be  advisable  at  this  point  to  make  a 
slight  digression,  so  as  to  make  more  clear  the 
nature  of  the  quantity  measured.  Let  Fig.  9 

S 


A  8 

Fig.  9. 

represent  a  portion  of  a  conductor  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  flowing  from  A  to 
B.  We  have  assumed  electricity  to  be  an  in¬ 
compressible  fluid,  so  that  a  flow  of  electricity 
in  the  conductor  A  B  is  analogous  in  many 
respects  to  a  flow  of  water  in  a  cast-iron  pipe 
A  B.  In  the  case  of  water,  if  we  know  the  area 
of  the  section  of  the  pipe,  S,  and  also  the 
number  of  grammes  that  flow  across  S  per 
second,  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  the  aver¬ 
age  speed  with  which  the  particles  of  water 
travel  at  S.  We  can  do  this,  because  at  any 
temperature  we  know  the  volume  of  a  gramme 
of  water.  With  electricity  it  is  different.  By 
measuring  the  current  in  Amperes,  we  know  at 
once  the  number  of  Coulombs  that  passthrough 
S,  a  section  of  the  conductor ;  but  not  know¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  a  Coulomb,  we  cannot  calcu¬ 
late  the  velocity  proper  of  the  electricity  as  it 
passes  S.  On  this  point  confusion  sometimes 
arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  electric  current, 
because  it  is  known  that  if  an  electrical  dis¬ 


turbance  takes  place  at  A,  its  effect  may  be 
transmitted  to  B  at  a  velocity  of  about  185,000 
miles  per  second  ;  but  this  proves  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  the  speed  of  electricity  in  a  current. 

If  A  B  is  a  pipe  full  of  water,  and  more  water 
is  forced  in  at  A,  water  begins  to  flow  out  at  B 
at  virtually  the  same  instant.  This  does  not 
prove  that  water  is  flowing  from  A  to  B  with 
practically  infinite  velocity;  on  the  contrary, 
the  highest  speed  at  which  any  portion  of  the 
water  is  flowing  may  be  but  one  centimetre  per 
hour  or  less. 

Certain  so-called  measurements  of  the  speed 
at  which  a  current  flows,  and  deductions  there¬ 
from,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
therefore  of  as  much  importance,  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  measurement,  that  a 
student  should  know  what  he  cannot  measure, 
as  well  as  what  he  can  and  does. 

Returning  to  fig.  9,  if  A  B  is  an  electrical 
conductor,  and  electricity  is  being  driven 
from  A  to  B,  a  certain  electro-motive  force  is 
necessary,  and  in  forcing  the  current  against 
the  resistance  or  other  obstruction,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  done,  the  effects  of  which 
reappear  as  heat,  chemical  decomposition,  or 
some  other  form  of  energy. 

When  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  A  B  is 
107  ergs*  for  every  coulomb  which  passes  S,  the 
electi  o-motive  force,  or  difference  of  potential, 
between  A  and  B  is  a  Volt. 

The  word  resistance  as  applied  to  electrical 
phenomena  has  a  somewhat  restricted  sense.  It 
is  used  to  denote  the  obstruction  that  a  current 
experiences  when  it  flows  through  a  conductor, 
which  has  been  called  friction  ;  and  the  sole 
effect  produced  when  “resistance,”  in  its 
restricted  sense,  is  the  only  obstruction 
encountered,  is  the  production  of  heat.  The 
unit  of  resistance  is  the  Ohm.  A  conductor  of 
1  Ohm  resistance  allows  a  current  of  1  ampere 
to  flow  through  is  when  a  difference  of  potential 
of  1  volt  is  maintained  between  its  ends. 

The  relationship  between  the  ampere,  volt, 
and  ohm  may  be  roughly  expressed  by  saying 
that  “  1  volt  drives  1  ampere  through  1  ohm.” 

When  an  insulated  conductor  is  given  a 
charge  of  electricity  its  potential  rises,  and  the 
amount  by  which  a  given  charge  will  raise  the 
potential  depends  upon  the  conductor's  size, 
shape,  and  position  with  respect  to  other  con¬ 
ductors  ;  or,  what  is  called  its  “  capacity  for 
electricity.”  When  a  charge  of  one  coulomb 
raises  the  potential  of  a  conductor  by  one 
volt  its  capacity  is  one  Farad. 

The  Coulomb,  Ampere,  Volt,  Ohm,  and  Farad 
are  all  the  electrical  units  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  at  present. 

Occasionally  when  measuring  very  large  or 
very  small  quantities,  the  prefixes  meg(a)  and 
micr(o),  respectively  multiplying  and  dividing 
the  units  before  which  they  are  placed  by  a 
million,  are  used.  Thus  the  farad  is  incon¬ 
veniently  large,  so  that  capacities  are  generally 
measured  in  micro-farads;  while  again,  when 
enormously  high  resistances  have  to  be  mea¬ 
sured,  they  are  expressed  in  megohms. 

The  nature  of  the  “  resistance  ”  which  an 
ordinary  conductor  offers  to  the  flow  of  elec¬ 
tricity  within  it  has  already  been  explained  in 
a  previous  article ;  knowing,  in  addition,  the 
relations  of  the  ampere,  volt,  and  ohm,  to  one 
another,  it  is  now  possible  to  write  down  the 
equation  expressing  “  Ohm’s  Law,” — 


Showing  the  current  C,  which  the  electro-motive 
force  E  will  send  through  a  conductor  of  resist¬ 
ance  R.  Ohm’s  law  is  best  regarded  as  the 
mathematical  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor.  The  above  equa¬ 
tion  should  then  be  written  in  the  form  : — 


The  daily  use  of  the  practical  units  has  led 
electrical  engineers  to  adopt  two  new  mechani¬ 
cal  units,  the  Joule  and  the  Watt.  The  Joule 
is  a  unit  of  work  or  energy  equal  to  107  ergs, 
and  before  being  called  the  Joule  was  called  the 
volt-coulomb.  The  reason  will  be  seen  on  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  definition,  previously  given,  of 
the  volt.  The  Watt  was  called  the  volt-ampere. 
It  is  therefore  a  measure  of  power,  and  is  the 
rate  at  which  work  is  done  when  a  volt  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

Let  E  =  c.m.f.,  producing  a  current  in  a 
circuit,  C  =  current,  R  =  resistance,  t  —  the 
time  the  current  has  been  flowing,  then  Q  =  C£ 


*  When  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  of  1  dyne 
moves  through  a  distance  of  1  centimetre  in  the  direction 
of  the  force,  the  quantity  of  work  done  is  1  erg. 


is  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  has  been 
transferred  past  any  point. 

The  total  amount  of  work  done  is : — 


J  =  EQ 

The  rate  at  which  this  work  has  been  done  is:- 


from  Ohm’s  law,  the  number  of  watts,  which 
is  the  quantity  generally  required,  may  be 
equally  well  calculated  from  any  of  the  follow¬ 


ing  expressions EC,  C2R,  according  to 


the  details  of  the  circuit  given.  The  time,  ty 
must  always  be  measured  in  seconds. 

The  following  quotation  from  Clerk  Maxwell 
should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  making  scientific  measure¬ 
ments  of  any  description  : — “  Every  expression 
of  a  Quantity  consists  of  two  factors  or  compo¬ 
nents.  One  of  these  is  the  name  of  a  certain 
known  quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  expressed,  which  is  taken  as  a 
standard  of  reference.  The  other  component 
is  the  number  of  times  the  standard  is  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  make  up  the  required  quan¬ 
tity.  The  standard  quantity  is  technically 
called  the  Unit,  and  the  number  is  called  the 
Numerical  Value  of  the  quantity.”  Attention 
must  be  specially  directed  to  the  words 
“ .  .  .  .  the  name  of  a  certain  known  quantity 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  quantity  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed . ”  The  veriest  beginner  does  not 

need  to  be  told  that  to  refer  to  “  6  watts  ”  as- 
“  8  watts  ”  would  be  wrong,  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  with  the  “  numerical  value.”  Yet  it  is 
but  too  common  io  hear  of  “  the  work  of  so- 
many  watts  ”  or  “  a  power  of  so  many  joules,” 
although  the  same  people  would  never  be 
guilty  of  saying  “  the  weight  of  eight  seconds  ” 
or  “  length  of  three  pounds.”  It  may  be 
well  to  collect  together  the  various  units 
referred  to  and  to  state  distinctly  of  what  kind 
of  quantity  they  are  the  standards. 

Electrical  Units. 

The  ampere  is  the  unit  of  CURRENT. 


COULOMB  „ 

„  QUANTITY. 

VOLT  „ 

„  E.  M.  F. 

OHM  „ 

„  RESISTANCE. 

FARAD  „ 

„  CAPACITY. 

Mechanical  Units. 

The  joule  is  the  unit  of  work  and  energy. 

„  WATT  „  „  POWER. 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  current  of  six  amperes  as  a  current  of 
six  coulombs  per  second,  a  power  of  eight  watts 
as  a  power  of  eight  joules  per  second  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  joules  per  minute ;  it  is 
simply  inconvenient  and  as  unnecessary  as  to 
refer  to  a  mass  of  “one  gramme”  as  “the 
mass  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  its- 
maximum  density  ”  ;  it  is  foolish  to  use  eight 
words  where  one  will  do,  though  not  positively 


wrong. 

The  most  important  step  made  in  any  science? 
is  when  experimental  results  which  have 
previously  been  qualitative  are  made  quantita¬ 
tive.  Beginners  cannot  do  better  therefore 
than  duly  consider  in  every  case  what  “  kind 
of  quantity  ’’  is  referred  to,  and  by  the  aid  of 
what  single  unit  it  can  be  measured. 


Berlin  Technical  College. — The  official 
Centralblatt  der  Bauvenvaltung  publishes  a- 
notice  showing  that  1,043  matriculated,  and 
414  non-matriculated  students  are  this  winter 
attending  the  lectures,  classes,  and  practical 
courses  of  the  Royal  Technical  College  at 
Berlin.  Of  the  1,0*43  matriculated  students, 
176  are  non-German ;  of  which  number  58  fall 
to  Russia,  31  to  Norway,  17  to  Austria,  and  10' 
to  England.  North  America  and  Luxemburg 
each  have  8,  Holland  7,  Roumania  6,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland  each  5,  Greece  4,  the  Brazilian 
Republic  and  Japan  each  3,  Italy,  Chili,  and 
Servia  each  2,  whilst  Spain,  Turkey,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  Mexico  and  Siam  each  have  one? 
representative.  Of  the  ten  Englishmen,  two  are 
studying  architecture,  two  are  attending  the 
chemistry  courses,  and  the  remaining  six  are 
working  with  the  engineers.  The  educational 
staff  of  the  college  consists  of  63  professors  in 
ordinary,  29  visitors,  and  96  assistants.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacobsthal,  of  the  Architectural  Division, 
holds  the  title  of  “  Rector  ”  for  the  year  1889- 
90,  and  Professor  Schlichting,  of  the  Civil  En¬ 
gineering  Division,  who  held  the  title  for  the 
year  1888-89,  being  “  Pro- rector  ”  The  very 
popular  Professor  Ende,  Hon.  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  has  not  been  able  to 
read  this  session  on  account  of  ill-health. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JAN.  21.— By  W.  B.  HALLETT. 

St.  John’s  Wood — I.g.r.  of  £18.  2s.,  subject  to  a 

g.r.  of  £1,  u.t.  48  yrs .  £335 

I. g.r.  of  £60.  8s.,  held  at  a  pepper-corn,  u.t.  48 

yrs .  960 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Hoxton — 48,  Gopsall-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  10s.  310 

By  C.  D.  Field  &  Sons. 

3tegent-st.— 51,  Beak-st.,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a .  1,270 

By  Vaughan  it  Co. 

Kentish  Town— 121  and  123,  Weedington-rd., 

u.t.  73  yrs  ,  g.r.  £12.  12s.,  r.  £60  pa .  540 

108,  Allcroft-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  7s.,  e.r. 

£38  p.a .  285 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 

Hove — 10,  Albany-villas,  c.,  r.  £75  p.a .  1,150 

Jan.  22.— By  Heaps,  Son,  <t  Reeve. 
Finsbury— 3,  4,  7,  and  8,  Clifton-p].,  f.,  r.  £140  p.a.  1,295 
65,  Clif ton-street,  u.t.  30 yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £70  ..  605 

By  W.  R.  Norris. 

Chelsea— 48  and  50,  Blantyre-st.,  u.t.  436  yrs.,  g.r. 

£13,  r.  £80  .  730 

JAN.  23.— By  C.  C.  &  T.  MOORE. 

Muswell  Hill— Two  plots  of  f.  land .  125 

By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Kensington— 41,  Pembroke-sq.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

£13,  r.  £55  p.a .  460 

Upper  Norwood— 3,  Belvedere-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  £8. 10s.,  r.  £40  .  250 

By  G.  JOSLIN. 

Harrow-rd.— 8  and  9,  Windsor-pl.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  £9.  10s .  300 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover— 2S  and  29,  Pnory-rd.,  f .  570 

II,  Portlaud-pl.,  f.,  r.  £15  p.a .  215 

8,  Union-row,  f.,  r.  £14  p.a .  220 

5  to  8,  Finnis-hill,  f.,  r.  £47  p.a .  140 

Buckland,  near  Dover— 2,  3,  and  4,  St.  Radiguiul's- 

rd.,  f .  000 

79  to  82,  Oswald-rd.,  f .  715 

Jan.  24.— By  E.  Owers. 

Tottenham,  Willow-walk— Three  cottages,  u.t.  83 

yrs.,  g.r.  £14.  12s.  6d .  100 

[Contractions  used  in,  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
-improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
rsq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  <fec.] 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  February  1. 

St.  Pants  Ecclesiological  Society.—  Annual  Meeting. 
2.30  p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.— Sixth 
Annual  Dinner.  6  p.111. 


Monday,  February  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.—  (1)  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  name  of  the  person  the  Council  propose  to 
submit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1890.  (2)  Mr.  .T.  Alfred  Gotchon 

The  Renaissance  in  Northamptonshire."  8  p.m. 

Royal  A cadeiny.  — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on 
“  The  Private  Houses  and  Palaces  of  the  Romans."  I. 
'8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— General  Meeting.  5  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— (1)  Presentation  of  Premiums 
awarded  for  papers  read  during  the  past  year.  (2)  The 
President,  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  will  deliver  his  Inau"uril 
Address.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Me.  Silvanus  P 
Thompson,  D.Sc.,  on  “  The  Electro-magnet.”  III.  s  p  m 

Victoria  Institute. — 8  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  ( Carpenters'  Halt)  — 
Monthly  Meeting.  8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  F. 
Suddards  on  “  Mural  Painting."  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  T.  Haigh  on 
“Mouldings."  7p.m. 


Jistcllanta. 


Tuesday,  February  4. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.-  Mr.  W.  If.  Wheeler 
on  “  Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  Tidal  Estuaries  ”  8  p  m  ’ 
Society  of  Biblical  Archceology.— S  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H  D  Walton 
■on  ‘‘  The  Influence  of  French  Renaissance  cm 'Modern 

nit.pct.nre 


Architecture." 


Wednesday,  February  5. 

™  L^[x,lei V"  Arti\ans  a"d  others  on  Matters  Con¬ 
nected  with  Building.— Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  on  “  Yrchi- 
8pm  m  aU  AseS’”  CarPenters'  Hall,  London-wall. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— Mr.  C.  H. 
-Cooper  on  “Recent  Progress  in  Sewage  Treatment.” 


7  p.m 


British  Archceological  Association.  —  Mr.  Michael 
Drury  on  A  causeway,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  at  Lin¬ 
coln.  Sp.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
•Ordinary  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 


“  Sculp- 


Thursday,  February  6. 
AijiiUMlicmi/.-Prolessnr  Aitchison,  A.R  A 
8  the  Private  Houses  and  Palaces  of  the  Romans. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins 
ture  m  Relation  to  the  Age.”  III.  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  J.  Kinross 
will  read  a  paper.  8  p.m. 

.  Friday,  February  7. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students  Meeting).— 
^7  3flp  ^  011  Reclamation  of  Land  on  the  River 


ArctSv  (Tn,Uan  Section).— Dr.  Schlich  or 
-5  pm  Utlhty  of  Crests  and  the  Study  of  Forestry.' 

a  1:  .  Saturday,  February  8. 

,♦1,7-*  ov“r.  A ssocia tion.  — Visit  to  -Mr.  D  Oyly  Carte’s 
itheatre,  Shaftesbury-avenue.  * 


Tlie  Sanitary  Institute. — A  course  of 
thirteen  lectures  for  sanitary  officers,  specially 
adapted  for  candidates  preparing  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  examination  for  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
has  been  arranged  for.  These  lectures  are  a 
continuation  of  the  courses  previously  held  by 
the  Parkes  Museum,  and  it  is  proposed  to  repeat 
the  course  twice  each  year,  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  persons  preparing  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute.  The  lectures  will 
comprise  the  subjects  scheduled  for  those 
examinations.  The  course  will  have  a  further 
use  in  supplying  the  wants  of  acting  inspectors 
and  of  other  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  sanitary  requirements 
and  regulations.  At  the  close  of  each  lecture, 
students  will  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  upon 
the  subjects  treated  of.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the 
Parkes  Museum,  74a,  Margaret-street,  W.,  and 
students  attending  the  course  will  be  granted 
free  admission  to  the  Museum  and  Library 
duiing  February  and  March. 

The  Berlin  Building  Trade. — The  build¬ 
ing  trade  in  Berlin  last  year  was  very  brisk,  the 
population  of  the  German  capital  increasing 
through  immigration  so  rapidly  that  the 
demand  for  dwellings  nearly  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  small 
houses,  the  rents  of  which  have  in  consequence 
risen  greatly  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
more  expensive  dwellings.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  in  house  property  in  Berlin 
last  year,  and,  as  it  was  often  recklessly  in¬ 
dulged,  a  building  crisis  like  that  prevailing  in 
certain  Italian  towns  was  feared,  but  it  was 
averted.  Several  new  house-building  companies 
were  floated  last  year,  and  certain  desirable 
house  properties  changed  hands  three  to  four 
times  at  advancing  prices. 

St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate. — In  continuation 
of  last  year’s  restoration  of  this  church,  when 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis  made  and  fixed  the 
wrought-iron  screen  and  the  oak  and  ebony  altar- 
table,  they  have  now  completed  the  new  system 
of  lighting.  The  whole  of  the  old  fittings,  pipes, 
&c.,  have  been  removed.  The  new  system 
embraces  the  lighting  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
by  drops  from  the  centre  of  each  arch ;  the 
coronie  are  each  of  eight  lights,  and  are  of 
hammered  leaf-work  to  match  the  screen. 
The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  Hammond,  architect. 

Wood-paving  in  Berlin  and  Paris. — A 
German  contemporary  draws  attention  to  the 
small  progress  made  in  wood-paving  in  Berlin 
compared  with  other  European  capitals ;  for 
instance,  Paris  and  London.  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that,  whilst  the  wood-paved  roads 
in  the  two  latter  towns  are  comparatively 
smooth  and  even,  they  are  in  Berlin  rough  and 
cut-up,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  different  modes 
of  shoeing  horses  in  use ;  but  more  probably  to 
a  defective  system  of  laying. 

The  New  Swedish  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. — The  designs  sent  in  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  be  erected  in  Stockholm  are 
now  being  exhibited.  The  deciding  jury  has, 
in  addition  to  the  prizes  awarded,  and  to  which 
we  recently  referred,  decided  upon  purchasing 
two  more  designs,  by  Herr  E.  Strokirk  and 
Herr  G.  Kruger  for  1,000  kronor  each,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  used  in  parts  for  the  final 
design. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall  (the  People's 
Palace  for  South  London),  Waterloo- 
road.— The  following  science  lectures  will  be 
given  during  February  at  the  above  Hall:  — 
Feb.  4,  “Algeria  and  Morocco,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Blackburn;  Feb.  11,  “Arsenic,”  by  Mr.  Ward 
Coldrid^o;  Feb.  18.  “  Eyesight  and  some  of  its 
Defects,”  by  Dr.  Collins;  Feb.  25,  “ Sinai  and 
Palestine,”  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 

New  Married  Quarters,  Royal  Marines, 
Chatham  — The  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  Naylar 
&  Son,  of  Rochester,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  erection  of  these 
buildings.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
between  5.000Z.  and  6.000Z. 

Election  of  a  Royal  Academician. — At 
a  general  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  last  week,  Mr.  Ernest  Albert  Water- 
low,  painter,  was  elected  an  Associate. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maxwell,  of  Manchester,  having 
successfully  passed  the  requisite  examination, 
has  been  admitted  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution. 


Blectric  Lighting  at  the  British  1 
Museum. — On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  1 
“  private  view  ”  of  the  installation  of  electric  : 
lighting  just  carried  out  at  the  British  Museum. 
On  November  17,  1888,  when  the  Museum  1 
Estimates  were  discussed  in  the  House  of  1 
Commons,  the  Government  were  pressed  from  1 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  open  the  British  1 
Museum  in  the  evening.  The  First  Lord  of  the  ; 
Treasury  undertook  to  communicate  with  the  i 
Trustees  with  that  view.  Provision  was  made  : 
in  the  Museum  Estimates  for  1889-90  for  instal-  • 
lation  of  the  electric  light  in  the  public  gal-  • 
leries,  in  addition  to  the  then  existing  limited  1 
installation  which  served  the  Reading  Room,  , 
entrance-hall,  &c.  This  latter  partial  installa-  • 
tion  has  now  been  incorporated  into  the  new  • 
system.  The  public  galleries  on  the  ground-  • 
floor  are  lighted  by  arc  lamps,  sixty -nine,  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  vaiious  powers.  Those  on  the  upper  floor  r 
are  lighted  partly  by  arc  lamps,  partly  by  glow  • 
lamps.  The  arc  lamps  are  fifty-seven  in  number;  ; 
the  glow  lamps,  which  are  used  in  the  long  suite  \ 
of  vase  and  bronze  rooms  on  the  west,  and  in 
the  ethnographical  gallery  on  the  east,  where  : 
the  exhibits  are  seen  to  better  advantage  under  1 
this  kind  of  light, are  627  in  number.  In  addition,  , 
there  are  five  large  arc  lamps  in  the  Reading  ; 
Room,  and  six  in  the  courtyard,  and  upwards  of  : 
200  glow  lamps  in  offices  and  passages.  The  total  1 
current  required  to  work  the  whole  of  the  lamps  1 
is  nearly  1,200  amperes,  with  an  E.M.F.  of  115  > 
volts  at  the  lamp  terminals  ;  and  this  output  is  i 
produced  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly  200  1 
brake-horse  power.  The  current  is  generated  l 
by  four  Siemens  dynamo  machines,  each  capable  ! 
of  giving  an  output  of  450  amperes  and  130  ) 
volts,  which  are  connected  to  a  general  switch-  • 
board  in  the  engine-room  by  means  of  which  1 
they  can  be  put  to  work  in  parallel  to  any  or  all  1 
of  the  circuits.  The  switchboard  is  fitted  with  1 
instruments  indicating  the  current  given  off  ; 
by  each  dynamo,  and  four  circuits  are  led  i 
from  it  round  the  Museum. — two  for  the  ; 
upper  and  two  for  the  lower  floor.  The  main  1 
wires  are  laid  outside  the  building.  In  order  to  > 
insure  safety,  and  to  guard,  as  tar  as  possible,  , 
against  failure  of  light,  the  motive-power  is  in  1 
duplicate.  The  four  dynamos  are  driven  in  1 
pairs,  each  pair  by  a  separate  engine  with  a  t 
separate  countershaft.  Each  engine  has  a  1 
separate  steam-pipe,  in  direct  communication  1 
with  the  boilers,  and  there  is  an  ample  reserve  e 
of  boiler  power.  The  power  of  the  engines  and  1 
dynamos  is  so  adjusted  that  each  of  the  two  ) 
sets  is  capable  of  working  the  whole  of  the  5 
lamps  in  those  galleries  proposed  to  be  lighted  1 
on  any  one  evening,  the  other  set  standing  by  y 
ready  to  work.  The  eastern  and  western  halves  s 
of  the  Museum  will  be  opened  on  alternate  e 
week-day  eveniDgs.  Further,  in  order  to  work, 
if  required,  at  half-power,  or  in  order  to  provide  e 
half-light  for  the  whole  of  tlie  galleries,— which  b 
light  should  suffice  for  an  emergency  such  as  s 
sudden  fog  or  accident, — the  lamps  are  con-  .- 
nected  in  pairs  alternately,  so  that,  half  of  the  0 
number  beiDg  cut  off,  the  light  of  the  other  half  f 
still  remains  evenly  distributed.  The  steam- 1- 
engines  have  been  supplied  and  erected  by  y 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons,  &.  Co.,  Limited,  of  if 
Gainsborough,  and  the  electrical  work  has  been  n 
executed  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  &  Co., , 
Limited.  The  installation  has  been  carried  out  it 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  5. 
F.R.S.,  Electrician  to  the  General  Post-office,  e 
who  acts  as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Trustees;! 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Association  of  Manchester  Stu- 1- 
dents  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  i. 
Engineers  held  their  annual  dinner  on  Wed-1 
nesday  evening,  Jan.  22,  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  1 
Manchester,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Proctor, r 
M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.r 
Alderman  W.  H.  Bailey,  J.P.,  Mr.  J  D.  Mould,! 
hon.  sec.  of  the  Manchester  Architecturala 
Association,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ljnde,  and  many  other; 
gentlemen. 

Main  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Works.J 
West  Ham. — Tee  Local  Government  Boardrl 
have  recently  held  two  inquiries  at  West  Hamm, 
upon  the  application  of  the  Corporation  fore 
permission  to  carry  out  a  large  extension  of  the; 
main  drainage  system,  pumping,  and  outfalhS 
works  adjoining  the  metropolitan  boundary,;:! 
designed  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  Lewis;& 
Angell ;  and  on  the  23rd  ult.  sanction  was  givece! 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  93.620Z. 

The  New  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool. — fi 
The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  that  Mr.  H.  Percyp 
Boulnois,  the  new  City  Engineer,  will  commences 
his  duties  on  the  8th  inst. 
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Queensland  :  Arbitration  Clause. — At 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Queens¬ 
land  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Builders  and  Contractors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Queensland,  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  on  Friday  evening, 
November  29,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  an 
arbitration  clause  for  insertion  in  contract 
agreements  between  the  members  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Association,  pending  the 
revised  and  complete  conditions  of  contract  to 
be  drawn  up  between  the  two  institutions.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  clause  referred  to  :  — 
“  And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  parties 
of  these  persons  that  in  case  any  dispute  arises 
between  the  architect,  employer,  and  contractor 
touching  any  alterations,  additions,  deductions, 
and  time,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  one  each  of  the  Executive 
Officers  for  the  time  being  of  the  Queensland 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Builders  and 
Contractors’  Association  of  Queensland,  with 
power  to  appoint  an  umpire,  and  the  decision  of 
any  two  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  the  architect,  employer, 
and  contractor,  and  from  which  there  shall  be 
no  appeal.”  Messrs.  R.  Gailey  and  F.  Hall, 
representing  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
Messrs.  Arthur  Hudson  and  John  Moffatt,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Builders  and  Contractors’  Associa¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  two  secretaries,  Messrs. 
E.  W.  Chambers  and  F.  Ranson,  were  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  the  new  conditions 
of  contract  agreement  and  submit  it  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  both  institutions.  As  soon  as  this  is 
completed,  a  long-standing  source  of  grievance 
on  the  part  of  the  builders  and  contractors,  will 
be  done  away  with. — Australian  Builders'  and 
Contractors'  News. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Disposal.— On 
Thursday  evening,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  an  influential 
meeting  held  at  Southend  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Wise,  a  large  and 
representative  committee,  with  Major  Rasch, 
M.P.,  as  chairman,  was  formed  to  watch  the 
action  of  the  London  County  Council  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  to  organise  strenuous  opposition  to  any 
scheme  calculated  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  Southend.  Mr.  Lloyd  Wise  was  appointed 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  and  chairman 
of  an  executive  sub-committee  which  was  also 
appointed. 

St.  Andrew’s  Halls,  Glasgow.  —  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Public  Halls 
Company,  on  the  27th  ult.,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  City  Corporation  to  take 
over  the  St.  Andrew's  Halls,  and  it  was  further 
decided  that  the  syndicate  should  forthwith  be 
dissolved,  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  the  Secretary,  to 
act  as  liquidator.  The  Corporation  is  to  pay 
37.500Z.  in  full,  and  the  transfer  is  to  include 
the  organ,  and  all  furniture  and  fittings.  Pos¬ 
session  will  be  given  at  Whitsuntide.  From 
first  to  last  the  capital  sums  expended  upon  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  these  buildings 
have  amounted  to  107.000Z. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER.  £.  s.  cl. 

Greenlieart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0 

Teak,  E.I . load  12  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0 

Birch  „  3  0  0 

Elm  ,,  .  3  10  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c .  2  0  0 

Oak  „  2  10  0 

Canada  . 5  10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0 

,,  yellow .  3  0  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  «tc . log  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  8  10  0 

,,  ,,  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  0 

Deals— Riga .  7  0  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  11  0  0 

„  2nd  . .  9  0  0 

,,  white  ....  6  10  0 

Swedish .  7  10  0 

White  Sea .  9  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0 

*  „  „  2nd  .  11  0  0 

„  „  3rd,  &c .  8  0  0 

.  „  Spruce,  1st  .  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  7  0  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c. .  6  0  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11  0 

Second  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  5 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  5 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  4 } 

Tobasco  ,,  0  0  5} 

Hondur  as  »,  0  0  5} 


£.  s. 
7  15 
14  0 
0  3 
4  5 


3  10 

4  10 
7  0 
3  10 

5  5 

6  10 
6  10 
0  0 


11  0 
8  0 
9  0 
14  0 
10  10 
10  0 
16  0 
17  0 
26  0 
17  10 
10  10 
11  0 
9  0 


0  14 
0  10 
0  7 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6} 

6} 


TIMBER  (continued). 


Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Donringo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

Iron— 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ....  ton 


,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. . 
Copper — British,  cake  and  iirgot 


Best  selected 
Slreets,  strong 


Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton 


English,  com.  brands 
Sheet,  English . 


£.  s.  d. 
4  0  0 
15  0  0 
14  0  0 
0  0  9 
0  0  10 
0  0  4} 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
8  10  0 

56  0  0 

57  10  0 
64  0  0 
43  15  0 

0  0  5} 
13  17  6 
13  17  6 
15  5  0 


£.  s.  d. 
13  0  0 
20  0  0 
18  0  0 
0  13 
0  16 
0  0  6} 


0  0  0 

o  o  o 

9  10  0 
0  0  0 
58  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  6 
0  0  0 
14  0  0 
0  0  0 


METALS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

LEAD— Pipe .  15  15  0 

Tin— Banca .  95  0  0 

Billiton  .  94  0  0 

Straits .  94  12  6 

Australian .  94  10  0 

English  Ingots .  99  0  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  20  15 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  0 

Ceylon  .  23  10 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  10 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  10 

,,  brown  .  31  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10 

,,  refined .  7  0 

Tar— Stockholm . barrel  1  6 

Archangel .  0  17 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  O 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


21  0  0 
26  10-  0 
0  O’  0 
0  0  0 
32  15  0 
31  &  0 
0  0  0 
40  0  0 
6  10  0 
12  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Enclosing  and  Laying  out  Burial  Ground  ... 

Much  Wenlock  Burial 

Designs  for  Tower  . 

Tower  Company,  Lim. 

Mar.  14th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Wood-paving  Repairs,  Carbolic  Disinfectants 

St.  Margaret,  &c.  (West¬ 
minster)  Vestry . 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler  . 

Feb.  4th 

Harmondsworth  Sch.  Bd. 

Feb. 

oth 

ii. 

Rcigate  Highway  Bd... 

Official  . 

Feb 

6  th 

ii. 

Making-up  Koads  . . 

Re-construction  of  Groyne  on  Beach  . 

ii. 

Hastings  Corporation... 

P.  H.  Palmer . 

do. 

Wood  Paving  . 

St.  George-in-the-East 
Vestry  . 

Official  . 

do. 

xii. 

Manchester  Corporatn. 

Purchase  and  Pulling  Down  Building  Mat. 

School  Bd.  for  London 

do. 

do. 

xii. 

Works  and  Materials . 

St. Mary  (Battersea)  Ves. 

ii. 

Wrght-iran  Hurdles.  Hackney  and  Hampst'd 

London  County  Council 

Official  . 

do. 

XII. 

Willesden  Local  Board 

o'.  Claude  Robson  . 

do. 

xii. 

Sewer  ami  other  Works  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

xii. 

Alterations.  &c.,  to  Workshops,  Reading . 

G.  Blvton  . 

iL 

Hammersmith  Vestry... 

H.  Mair  . 

do 

xiv. 

Laying-out  Churchyard  of  St.  Jame9  . 

Clerkenwell  Vestry . 

W.  Iron  . 

Feb  13th 

xii. 

Sorting  Office.  Sheffield  . 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works  .. 

Official  . 

Feb.  14th 

ii. 

Limehouse  Bd.  of  \\  ka 

do. 

leb.  l.th 

xii. 

Refreshment  Rooms,  kc.,  Ravenscourt-park 

London  County  Couucil 

do. 

do. 

xii. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

xii. 

Coventry  Corporation 

T.  k  C  Hawkslev  . 

do. 

ii. 

Wirral  U.  R.  S.  A . 

C.  H.  Beloc  . 

Feb.  18th 

ii. 

Completion  of  Infirmary  Buildings  . 

Brighton  Guardians 

B.  II.  Nunn  . 

do. 

xii. 

Re-building  Bridge  over  River  Cann  . 

Essex  County  Council 

Official  . 

Feb.  ?0th 

xii. 

Completion  of  Portion  of  Aqueduct  (W  t  rks.) 

Manchester  Corporatn. 

Feb.  24  th 

ii. 

Richmond  Main  Sew  Bd. 

J.  C.  Melliss . 

do. 

xii. 

.).  G.  Poole . 

Afar. 

1st 

ii. 

New  Hospital  . 

Salford  Corporation  ... 

Maxwell  k  Tukc,  &c.  ... 

Not  stated. 

ii. 

Clothing  Factory.  Leeds  .  . 

.1  Hepwort.i  k  Son...  . 

U.  A.  Cheers . 

do. 

xii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Road  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

Faversham  Corporatn. 

Snrv.ynr’  ^ 

300/ . 

2/.  10s.  weekly  . 

Feb.  8th 

130/ . 

do. 

XV11I. 

Gloucester  Corporation 

Yviii 

Feb.  11th 

do. 

do. 

do. 

xix. 

2/.  per  week  each  ... 

Feb.  12th 

xviii.. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Carlisle  Corporation  ... 

125/ . 

Feb.  13th 

xviii. 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.} 


CARDIFF.  —  For  erecting  United  Methodist  Free 
Church.  Messrs.  Bruton  &  Williams,  architects  and 


surveyors,  Cardiff : — 

H.  Gibbon . £2,66S  14  0 

Jones  Brothers  .  2,600  0  0 

Shepton  &  Sons  .  2,487  10  0 

Turner  &  Sons .  2,440  0  0 

L.  Purnell .  2,440  0  0 

D.  Davies  .  2,432  0  0 

J.  Glover  .  2,428  0  0 

R.  Price .  2,423  0  0 

C.  Shepherd  &  Son  (accepted)  ....  2,285  0  0 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


ERDINGTON  (Warwickshire). — For  sewerage  works 
for  the  Aston  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  H. 


Radford,  engineer,  Nottingham  :— 

A.  Turner- &  Sons,  Coseley  . £6,311  0  0 

G.  F.  Todd,  Derby  .  5,987  0  0 

R.  Jeacock,  Erdington .  5,307  10  0 

Gunnal  &  Lewis,  Birmingham  —  5,086  0  0 

Powell  &  Shackleton,  Chester  ....  5,031  4  9 

L.  Bottoms,  Upper  Tooting .  4,933  0  0 

J.  Briggs,  Hockley .  4,900  0  0 

G.  Truetham,  Handsworth .  4,600  0  0 

W.  <fc  A.  Heaps,  Birmingham .  4,600  0  0 

J.  Young,  Acocks-green  .  4,399  12  0 

R.  &  J.  Holmes,  Nottingham  ....  4,100  0  0 

G.  Law,  Comberton-liill,  Kidder¬ 
minster  (accepted)  .  3,977  0  0 


EXETER.— For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  for  the 
district  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Exeter.  Messrs. 
Drake  -  Bryan  and  Taylor,  joint  aichitects,  Queen- 
street  Chambers, Exeter  Quantities  by  the  architects: — 


R.  R.  Facey,  Taunton  . £3,997  6  8 

E.  T.  Hatherley,  Bristol  .  3,597  0  0 

Cowlin  &  Son,  Bristol  .  3,375  0  0 

Ham  &  Passmore,  Exeter .  3,328  0  0 

R.  W.  Rouse,  Plymouth  .  3,135  0  0 

T.  Jones,  Crediton .  3,097  0  O 

John  Reed,  Plymouth  .  3,0S9  0  O' 

Setter  Bros.,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter  . .  3,075  0  0- 

F.  W.  VanstoDe,  Paignton  .  2,984  0  0- 

Turner  &  Skinner,  Honiton .  2,922  0  0< 

J.  L.  Smale,  Exeter .  2,920  12  0 

W.  Trevena,  Plymouth .  2,898  0  0- 

Stephens  &  Sons,  Exeter .  2,890  0  0 

W.  H  Gooding,  Exeter .  2,855  0  0 

W.  Gibson,  Exeter  (accepted)  _  2.7S3  0  0 

J.  Blackford,  St.  Thomas .  2,700  0  0 


LONDON.— Revised  tenders  for  rebuilding  Nos.  8  and/ 
9,  Arundel-street,  Haymarket,  for  Mr.  P.  Gaber.  Mr_ 
H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Thompson . £2,649  0  0 

Garnar  .  2,646  0  0 

W.  &  F.  Croaker  (accepted) .  2,630  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  shop-fittings  at. 
No.  23,  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  R.  Wel- 
ford.  Mr.  William  A.  Burr,  architect,  65,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C. : — 

Larke  &  Son  . £279  0  O' 

Manktelow  &  Co .  260  0  O' 

Stevens  Bros.,  14S,  Seven  Sister b- 
road,  N.  (accepted)  .  217  19  Qi 


THE  BUILDER. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FAELEIGH  DOWN,  I 

BOX  GEOUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GEOUND.  |  STOKE  GEOUND.  > 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Limitea.  i, 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  n  school  to  provule  |  KEDHILL  (Surrey). -For  the  erection  of  .  new 
accominoiiation  for  793  children  on  the  site  in  Cubitt  printing  warehouse,  and  additions  to  existing  printing 
Town  fo  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  works,  for  The  Hansard  Publishing  Union  (Limited). 
Bailev  architect Messrs.  Bruusden  &  Henderson,  surveyors,  3,  Barbican, 

Killby  &  Gayford . £19,712  0  0 

IV.  Cubitt  &  Co .  10,007  0  0 

D.  Charteris  .  16,501  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  16,414  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  16,367  0  0 

Atherton  &  Latta .  16,142  0  0 

G.  S.  Williams  &  Son  .  15,953  0  0 

John  Grover  &  Son  .  15,946  0  0 

Stephens,  Barstow,  &  Co .  15,228  0  0 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sous*  .  15,136  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for 

acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  new  bank  premises,  No.  275,  Brixton- 
road.  S.W  .  for  the  North  Brixton  Branch  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Bank,  Limited.  Messrs.  Tolley  & 

Son,  architects,  66,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Parr  &  Son  : — 

Co-operative  Builders’  Society - £3,SS7  0  0 

Nightingale  .  3,687  0  0 

Johnson .  3,540  0  0 

Maxwell  Bros .  3,473  0  0 

Candler  &  Sons .  3,400  0  0 

Kynoch  .  3,390  0  0 

Rowe  .  3,365  0  0 

Cleveland  —  .  3,340  0  0 

Shepherd  (accepted) .  3,260  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  school-keeper's 
liouse  and  a  cookery  centre  on  the  Baltic-street  site,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Killby  &  Gayford  . £1,5S4  0  0 

W.  Cubitt  &  Co .  1,381  10  0 

Dove  Bros .  1,325  0  0 

W.  Goodman .  1,319  0  0 

John  Grover  &  Son .  1,288  0  0 

W.  L.  Kellaway* .  1,150  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for 

acceptance. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

The  stone  from  these  quarries  i> 
is  known  as  the  "Weather  « 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very  7 
crystalline  nature,  and  on-  1. 
donbtedly  one  of  the  moat  1! 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline  t 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone,  >, 
bat  finer  in  texture,  and  more  » 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on  a 
application  to  OHAELES  TEASK  &  SONS,  , 
Donlting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt.  \ 
HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially  j 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour  1 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick  ; 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered  3 
and  fixed  complete.  SampleB  and  estimates  free.  . 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A.  , 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt.  . 


STRATFORD  — For  certain  alterations  and  additions 
to  No.  92,  Broadway,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Roberts. 
Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.E.S. 
Mansergh,  28,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

B.  E.  Nightingale  . £2,595  0  0 

.1.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son .  2,579  0  0 

J.  Mowlem  <fc  Co .  2,536  0  0 

T.  Osborne  &  Sons .  2,486  0  0 

Perry  &  Co .  2,473  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  2,437  0  0 

Bishop  *  Webb  .  2,416  0  0 

Puzcy  &  Lumley  . . .  2,350  0  0 

G.  Neal  .  2,345  0  0 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) .  2,250  0  0 

H.  S.  Martin .  2,227  0  0 


THE  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  (then  your  notions  of  architectural  effect  must  be  very 
limited).— W.  H.  P.  (we  hardly  think  any  good  purpose  could  be 
served  by  re-openlug  such  an  old  matter  now.  We  should  think  it 
probable  that  the  architect  who  acted  ns  assessor  would  be  quite 
clear  upon  his  own  views  in  the  matter). — G.  F.  H.  (not  quite  suit¬ 
able). —E.  H.—H.  H.  L.— H.  F.  (no  space).— B.  E.  N.  (too  late).— 
W.  P.  (we  cannot  priut  your  letter,  hut  we  may  be  able  to  draw 
attention  to  the  points  mentioned  in  another  number). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Sc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  andgiviugaddresses. 

Noti. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It'e  cannot  undertaka  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  lor  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava  \ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  3 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  a 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-  • 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT.  . 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Alexandra  Club,  12,  Grosvenor-street,  London,  W.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  George-street,  West¬ 
minster 

Aldin  Bros.  &  Davies  (accepted)  ..£1,452  0  0 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
"Lord  Burleigh"  tavern,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road.  Mr. 
Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
H.  Dow  White,  F.S.A. 

Mollett  . £1,570  0  0 

Heath .  1,650  0  0 

H.L.  Holloway .  1,463  0  0 

Spencer  «fc  Co .  1,430  0  0 

Braid  .  1,420  0  0 

Stephenson  .  1,323  0  0 

Robson  .  1,298  0  0 

Chappell .  1,229  0  0 


22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  diriot  from  the  Office  to  residents 
i  1  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
t*  rip  aid.  To  aU  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Auetralla,  and  New 
Zealand,  S6s.  per  annnm.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  48.  Oatherlne-street.  W.C. 


MY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, , 

&c. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK.  . I 


YARMOUTH. — For  concrete  paving,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  A.R.I.  B.A., 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

J.  Lawrence,  Willesden . £13,500  0  0  ! 

R.  Malabar,  Liverpool  .  9,960  16  0 

J.  T.  Dove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..  6,407  19  0 

S.  McFarlane,  Leeds  .  6,987  16  0 

H.  Goodt-y  &  Co.,  Colchester  _  5,100  0  0 

Patent  Indurated  Stone  Co .  4,855  16  S 

L.  Griffiths,  Millwall  .  4,650  0  0 

Metallic  Paving  and  Artificial 

Stone  Co .  4,022  10  3 

<G.  Greenwood,  Halifax  .  4,596  9  6 

W.  B.  Wilkinson  &  Co., Newcastle- 

on-Tyne  .  4,403  0  0 

-1.  Cordingley  &  Sons,  Bradford  . .  4,400  0  0 

Edwin  Ford,  Armley,  Leeds .  4,285  13  0 

Stuart’s  Granolithic  PaviDg  Co.  . .  4,256  0  0 

M.  MacLeod  &  Co.,  Winchester- 

street .  3,884  2  5 

Hindley  &  Co.,  Manchester .  3,800  0  0 

George  Bell,  Tottenham  .  3,795  0  0 

M.  Barnard,  Yarmouth .  3,760  0  0 

J.  J.  Cockrill,  GorleBton .  3,730  0  0 

T.  Hall,  Rugby .  3,020  14  7 

Patent  Paving  and  Construction 

Co .  3,361  8  9 

J.  W.  Bray,  Yarmouth .  3,360  0  0 

F.  Lister,  Leeds .  2,238  11  0 

G.  G.  G  iiiing,  Woolwich  .  3,025  0  0 

R.  Nudd,  Yarmouth* .  2,960  0  0! 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £3,700.] 

•Accepted  subjected  to  approval  of  Council. 
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APPLICATION. 


Prices  Reduced. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


)N  CISTERNS 

F.  BRA  BY  &  CO. 
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CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  Petershill-road. 
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LONDON: 
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On  the  Weathering  of  Oolite  Building 
Stones. 

Y  far  tlie  greater 
number  of  tbe  free¬ 
stones  used  in 
building  in  the 
South  and  East  of 
England  are  geo¬ 
logically  known  as 
oolites,  Portland, 
Bath,  Doulting, 
Chilmark,  Min- 
«chinliampton,  Ancaster,  and  Weldon,  are 
amongst  the  principal  stones  included  under 
this  term.  Everyone  knows  that  the  value 
■of  these  materials  iu  regard  to  their  weather- 
Tesisting  properties  is  not  the  same  ;  that  they 
are  widely  divergent  in  this  respect.  Some 
■of  the  stones  are  softer  than  others,  their 
■grain  and  lie  are  different,  and  what  may  be 
suitable  for  some  purposes  may  not  he  recom¬ 
mended  for  others, — they  have  specific  uses. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  by  scientists  to  the  causes 
of  this  variation  in  weathering,  and  it  is 
yet  more  surprising  that  educated  people 
who  deal  with  this  class  of  freestone  every 
■day  of  their  lives  in  their  business  avo¬ 
cations  should  understand  so  little  con¬ 
cerning  the  properties  of  the  material. 
They  know  by  repute  that  one  stone  is 
better  than  another,  though  they  would 
in  many  cases  not  he  able  to  make  the 
■differentiation  were  the  blocks  of  each  kind 
placed  before  them  for  selection.  A  certain 
etone  may  he  specified  for  a  building,  but 
many  amongst  us  could  not  say,  definitely, 
'from  an  inspection  of  the  stone  itself  brought 
on  to  the  work,  whether  this  was  what  was 
ordered  or  not.  From  our  faith  in  those  who 
have  executed  the  order  for  us  we  have  often 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  material 
supplied  is  that  which  was  specified,  but  is  it 


from  each  other  in  the  size  and  abundance  of 
the  granules,  the  nature  of  the  cementing 
material,  and  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
foreign  matter,  such  as  shells,  grains  of  sand, 
See.,  intercalated  amongst  and  bound  together 
with  the  granules.  They  may  also  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  in  some  cases  with  comparative 
ease,  by  difference  in  tint,  though  when  spread 
over  a  wide  geographical  area  this  character 
is  of  no  importance.  It  should  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  these  peculiarities  are  not 
necessarily  confined  to  any  one  district,  or 
even  to  one  quarry.  That  is  to  say,  we  do 
not  find  that  a  peculiar  class  of  structure  is 
indigenous  to  a  definite  area,  hut,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  may,  and  do,  get  four  or  five  entirely 
distinct  kinds  of  structure  in  the  oolite  from 
quarry.  But  in  the  vast  majority 


of  instances  these  different  appearances  occur 
along  separate  horizons, — each  horizon  pre¬ 
sents  some  readily  distinguishable  feature, 
known  perfectly  well  to  the  quarrymen. 
Where  all  the  kinds  of  stone  from  a  quarry 
are,  to  the  superficial  eye,  ©f  distinct  tint  or 
grain,  the  outsider  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  stone  specified  is  that  actually  sent 
on  the  building  ;  but  where  (as  is  often  the 
case)  the  quarry  presents  two  stones  having  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  they  may 
not  be  distinguishable  except  to  the  trained 
eye,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  that  the 
specification  has  been  adhered  to  pro¬ 
portionately  increases.  Outward  appearances 
of  stone  are  very  deceptive.  A  stone  derives 
a  certain  amount  of  local  repute  from  its 
having  weathered  well  in  old  buildings,  and 
rightly  so ;  hut  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  a  somewhat  similar  material  is  found 
in  the  vicinity  that  it  will  weather  as  well, 
though  this  is  the  kind  of  conviction  that  is 
largely  traded  upon.  Two  oolites  having 
the  same  general  appearance  may  weather 


very  differently  from  each  other,  one  beiDg 
good  stone  and  the  other  bad,  the  cause  of 
aot  advisable  to  he  more  independent  in  the  .  which  will  presently  be  explained, 
matter?  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  learn  j  If  we  take  any  horizon  in  a  quarry,  as 
the  peculiarities  of,  say,  a  dozen  of  the  leading  defined  by  jointing,  and  examine  the  stone  at 
oolites  in  the  market,  but  they  must  be  care-  1  intervals  along  the  bed,  we  shall  find  that, 

fully  and  minutely  studied  in  the  first  |  except  in  a  few  notorious  instances,  it  very 

instance.  seldom  varies  in  structure  or  quality  for  short 

An  oolite  is  a  limestone  differing  from  all  j  distances  ;  but,  when  that  same  horizon  is 
other  calcareous  building-stones  in  that  it  is  ;  traced  into  another  quarry  a  few  hundred 
largely  made  up  (sometimes  entirely)  of  small !  yards  off,  or  even  in  the  same  quarry  where 
shot-like  granules,  often  hound  together  with  j  the  workings  run  underground  for  long 
a  cementing  material.  This  congregation  of  distances,  the  character  of  the  stone  often 

granules  imparts  to  the  stone  the  appearance  |  varies,  it  may  be  slightly,  jet  quite  enough  . 

of  the  roe  of  a  fish,  hence  the  name  oolite  to  alter  a  good  horizon  into  a  bad  one.  Con-  limestone,  or  from  a  close-grained  sandstone. 

(Qx.  oon,  egg  ;  lithos,  stone).  Oolites  differ  ,  versely,  a  horizon  that  may  give  a  bad  stone  !  In  other  words,  it  is  useful  m  differentiating 


in  one  quarry  may  improve  in  quality  as  it  is 
traced  a  short  distance  away  into  another. 
We  mention  these  facts  to  show  how  fallacious 
it  often  is  to  specify  a  stone  bearing  a  good 
name,  and  found  along  a  definite  horizon, 
unless  the  quarry  from  which  it  is  to  come  is 
also  mentioned  ;  and,  likewise,  how  absurd  it 
is  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  material 
solely  because  stone  of  the  same  name  has 
proved  to  weather  indifferently.  The  bad 
stone  may  have  come  from  a  point  three  miles 
off  from  where  the  stone  bearing  the  same 
name  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  always  appreciated,  and  it 
serves  to  explain  many  apparent  anomalies  in 
regard  to  the  weathering  of  oolites. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  mode  of  weather¬ 
ing  more  minutely.  In  all  works  treating  of 
the  disintegration  of  stone,  we  find  that  great 
stress  is  laid  on  chemical  composition ;  it  is  a 
fundamental  axiom  that  stones  largely  made 
up  of  certain  mineral  matter  of  known  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  are  proportionately  attacked 
by  atmospheric  agencies.  If  the  chemical 
composition  in  the  aggregate  is  such  that, 
theoretically,  it  is  capable  of  being  readily 
disintegrated,  the  stone  is  judged  from  that 
standpoint.  This  is  why  we  find,  in  the 
elaborate  treatises  referred  to,  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  first  paid  to  chemical  analysis  of 
the  material.  Stone  merchants  and  quarry- 
owners  are  usually  careful  to  circulate  the 
results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  their 
stone,  and  we  have  often  wondered  whether 
they  know  what  it  really  means,  and  whether 
the  recipients  of  the  circulars  are  any  the 
wiser  after  reading  them.  Once  we  put  the 
question  to  a  well-known  quarry-owner  as 
to  why  he  had  had  his  material  chemically 
analysed,  and  his  reply  was  that  “  It  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.”  Another  answered  that, 
“By  means  of  the  chemical  analysis  we  are 
enabled  to  tell  how  the  stone  will  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather.”  Pressed  as  to  how 
he  would,  within  reason,  judge  of  the  analysis 
in  this  respect,  he  said  that  “  lie  himself  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  the  subject  ”  ;  and 
this  we  find  is  the  refuge  behind  which  most 
people  take  their  stand.  The  fact  is  that 
the  value  of  chemical  analyses  in  regard 
to  estimating  the  weathering  qualities  of 
stones,  and  particularly  oolites,  has  been 
very  much  overrated.  We  do  not  deny 
that  in  a  general  sense  this  analysis  is  good ; 
it  might  be  useful,  for  instance,  in  assisting 
us  to  distinguish  a  limestone  from  a  magnesian 
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rocks  of  extreme  character.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  any  particular  section  of 
building-stones,  such  as  the  oolite  freestones 
now  under  discussion,  the  value  of  a  chemical 
analysis  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Oolite 
after  oolite  may  be  subjected  to  the  chemist, 
and,  within  very  circumscribed  limits,  the 
result  in  each  case  is  about  the  same  :  we  get 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  little 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  iron,  alumina,  silica, 
&c.  Two  stones  may  show  an  almost  iden¬ 
tical  chemical  composition,  and  yet  one  is 
known  by  experience  to  weather  well  and  the 
other  badly.  Where,  then,  does  the  use  of 
the  chemical  analysis  come  in  ?  Clearly  in  a 
case  like  this  it  is  of  no  practical  value  what¬ 
ever.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  should  not 
mind  so  much  if  the  results  of  the  chemical 
analysis  were  only  negative  in  character ; 
when,  however,  we  come  to  learn  that  in 
certain  cases  they  are  so  very  misleading  as 
to  result  in  an  altogether  incorrect  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  materials  to  which  they  refer, 
and  especially  when  we  know  that  the 
erroneous  impressions  are  being  traded  upon, 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  inquiring  further 
into  the  matter. 

We  give  a  few  published  analyses  of  well- 
known  oolite  building  -  stones  by  way  of 
illustration : — 


Chemical  Analyses  of  Oolites. 
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We  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  denuding  agents  and  the 
weathering  of  oolites  from  a  chemical  point 
of  view.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  table 
that  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  main  constituent 
of  each  rock  mentioned,  and  there  can  be  no 
cioubt  that  this  is  the  mineral  chiefly  attacked 
in  the  process  of  disintegration,  and  the  great 
chemical  disintegrator  is  rain.  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  insoluble  m  water,  betas  rain  contains 
a  certain  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  is  reduced  by  this  acid  to  a  bi¬ 
carbonate,  which  is  soluble,  and  in  the  end 
the  surface  of  the  stone  is  dissolved  and 
washed  away,  and  each  successive  surface  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Cateris paribus 
it  would  appear  that  the  stone  containing  the 
highest  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
worst  m  quality;  yet  this  is  not  necessarily 
so, -pit  is  not  even  the  rule.  Anyone  who 
understands  the  relative  qualities  of  the 
stones  mentioned  in  the  table,  will  see  what 
we  mean  The  chemical  analysis  of  chaTk t 

W'Lil  ,lwt  of  statuary 
marMe,  both  being  wholly  composed  of  car- 
bonate  of  lime,  but  everybody  would  admit 
the  absurdity  of  suggesting  that  the  former 
substance  is  as  durable  as  the  latter.  Why 
not,  if  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime 
present  has  anything  to  do  with  it  s> 

-the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  Again,  wVjrear  on  all  sides 
that  it  is  desirable  for  an  oolite  to  possess  a 
great  proportion  of  silica,  on  the  ground  Sat 
sthea  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  in¬ 
soluble  mineral.  But  we  Submit  that  a 

taw'C-nl  7!aly818  18  wholly  incapable  of  de¬ 
termining  the  question  as  to  whether  an  oolite 
possessing  a  high  percentage  of  silica  is  the 
more  durable  or  not.  Suppose  (as  we  know  is 

in^the11  form  “  7“°  ^  sil.ica  is  P"»ent  only 
amomt/fh  °,?.^a,n8  ,ot  s“hd  interspersed 
amongst  the  oolite  granules,  in  what  way  can 
Jta  presence  render  the  stone  more  , Unable 
an  a  whole?  0n  the  stone  bein “  ! 

or  other yn7?  ?n!ci.  hydrochl°™,  sulphuric, 


and  fall  away, — it  would  lend  no  support 
to  the  material.  Then,  again,  the  presence  of 
iron  might  be  thought  to  be  deleterious  to  pre¬ 
servation,  and  so  it  is  in  anything  like  large 
quantities ;  but  its  presence  in  oolite  building 
stone  is  manifested  by  the  colour  of  the  rock, 
for  the  cream  and  blue  tints  are  mainly  due 
to  iron  ;  so  that  the  presence  of  the  mineral 
can  be  foretold  merely  by  an  appeal  to  common 
knowledge,  and  without  an  analysis.  Iron 
does  not  enter  so  materially  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  stones  under  consideration  as  to 
affect  their  weathering  properties  to  an  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  though  in  certain  oolites  not 
used  as  building  stones  that  mineral  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  abundant  to  afford  an  excellent 
iron  ore.  In  certain  stones  iron  occurs  as 
pyrites. 

Alumina  is  clayey  '[matter  found  but 
sparsely  in  good  oolites,  and  does  not  affect 
our  chief  arguments. 

Seeing,  then,  that  an  ordinary  chemical 
analysis  is  of  so  little  use  in  enabling  us  to 
determine  the  durability  of  oolite,  we  may 
inquire  whether  any  other  and  better  method 
is  known.  Considerable  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  studying  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  stone.  It  has  hitherto  been 
customary  for  so-called  “practical”  people 
to  altogether  ignore  the  origin  of  different 
kinds  of  building  stone,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  it  being  merely  of  philo¬ 
sophical  interest.  But  this  is  not  so.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  contend  that  it  is  necessary 
for  practical  purposes  to  enter  into  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  divers  hypotheses  concerning  the 
origin  of  all  known  kinds  of  stone —that 
would  be  absurd.  What  we  do  say  is  that 
by  gaining  some  idea  of  the  main  facts  con¬ 
cerning  “  origin,”  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  all- 
important  factor  in  building-stone  selection, — 
structure,— is  intuitively  learnt  also.  To  no 
class  of  stone  does  this  more  closely  apply 
than  to  that  now  under  review.  Before  ex¬ 
plaining  what  is  known  concerning  the  origin 
of  oolite,  however,  we  must  know  something 
of  its  structure.  This  is  best  studied  by 
examining  very  thin,  transparent  sections  of 
the  stone  under  the  microscope.  We  shall 
then  see  (in  a  typical  representative  of  the 
group)  that  the  small  granules  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article  usually  exhibit 
the  following  structure In  the  centre  of 
the  majority  of  the  granules  we  observe  a 
minute  grain  of  sand,  shell,  or  other  fragment 
which  serves  as  a  nucleus  around  which  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  occur,  not 
unlike  the  coatings  of  an  onion.  Occasionally 
the  centre  is  a  hollow  cavity,  produced,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  the  dissolution  of  what  was  once 
there.  From  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
exceedingly  minute  lines  or  cracks  radiate, 
lhe  stone  is  made  up  of  myriads  of  these 
granules,  which  sometimes  adhere  to  each 
other  without  having  much  cementing  mate¬ 
rial  between,  but  more  often  are  joined 
together  by  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral 
matter.  In  some  of  the  Lincolnshire  oolites, 
the  granules  are  relatively  far  apart,  and  do 
not  form  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the 
stone,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  in  with 
natural  cement,  of  which  more  anon.  Except 
in  rare  instances,  however,  we  shall  observe 
that  large  shells  and  other  fossils  are  present, 
imbedded  in  the  cementing  material  between 
the  grains,  and  it  may  be  that  the  granules 
are  cemented  closely  to  the  shells. 

Fossil  shells  enter  largely  into  the  compo 


:  ::  ,  im,u  tne  compo¬ 

sition  of  Portland,  Bath,  and  nearly  all  the 
best-known  oolites.  The  shells  are  of  marine 
origin ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  stone  itself  was  originally  formed  in  the 
sea.  It  has  been  shown  that,  at  the  present 
cIay»  granules  of  similar  structure  to  those  of 
oolite  are  forming  near  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  off  the  coast  of  Jamaica :  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  granules  are  made 
by  particles  of  sand,  or  other  objects,  being 
kept  in  motion  in  water  highly  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  latter  is  deposited 
and  encrusts  the  particles,  so  that  thev 
eventually  become  enveloped  by  successive 
coats  of  the  mineral.  Oolitic  grains  of 
this  character  are  also  being  formed  in  the 


springs  of  Carlsbad  (Sprudelstein)i  At  the 
same  time,  whilst  it  may  be  admitted 
that  oolitic  structure  in  general  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner,  we  have  unequivocal 
proof  that  it  has  algo  occasionally  been 
formed  in  the  stone  subsequent  to  its 
deposition.  Quite  recently,  again,  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  certain  oolitic  stones  of  very 
coarse  grain  (pisolites)  the  spherules  are  of 
entirely  different  origin.  Mr.  E.  Wethered, 
F.G.S.,  has  discovered*  that  in  these  cases 
the  nuclei  are  enveloped  by  minute  tubes  of 
peculiar  organisms  ;  and  two  months  since  he 
further  described  them  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Geological  Society.  On  that  occasion, 
also,  Professor  Judd,  F.R.S.,  statedf  that  he 
had  examined  some  recently-formed  oolitic 
grains,  and  that  the  structure  of  some  of 
them  was  very  similar  to  the  tubuliform 
pisolite  referred  to.  So  much  for  the  origin 
of  the  granules. 

We  now  approach  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  structure  of  oolite,  —  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  matter  which  cements 
the  granules  and  shells  together.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  rate  of  weathering  of  the 
stone  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
character  of  this  cement,  for  assuming  it  did 
not  exist,  we  should  merely  have  a  deposit  of 
loose  material  like  sand,  instead  of  a  stone. 
There  is  every  gradation  of  compactness,  from; 
an  incipient  substance  in  which  the  grains  are 
only  just  held  together,  up  to  a  rock  so  hard 
and  close  as  to  be  difficult  to  tool.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  the  chemical  composition- 
of  these  two  kinds  of  oolite, — the  soft  and  the- 
hard, — is  often  identical.  What  greater  proof 
is  needed  of  the  futility  of  an  aggregate 
chemical  analysis  in  showing  the  weathering 
properties  of  the  stone?  Further,  suppose 
every  space  between  the  granules  has  been 
filled  up  with  what  we  know  to  be  carbonate 
of  lime,  per  se  this  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
stone  will  weather  any  the  better  for  it. 
When  carbonate  of  lime  is  amorphous  (having 
no  crystalline  form)  it  is  readily  washed  out 
of  the  stone  by  the  action  of  rain,  and  so  the 
fabric  decays;  but  when  the  lime  is  crystalline, 
having  taken  on  the  form  of  calcite,  it  resists 
the  weather  for  a  very  much  longer  period, 
and  the  oolite  is  better  in  quality.  It  depends 
whether  the  cement  is  crystalline  or  not. 

Now  we  have  to  consider  the  structure  of 
the  shelly  matter  found  in  the  stone.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that, 
generally,  the  original  shells  have  disappeared 
long  ago.  They  have  been  dissolved  out  of 
the  rock  by  the  action  of  percolating  water 
containing  acid,  and  the  cavities  thus  formed 
have  been  refilled  by  other  mineral  matter, — 
mostly  carbonate  of  lime, — deposited  from 
solution,  and  this  secondary  mineral  has 
nearly  always  taken  on  a  crystalline  form. 
But  here,  again,  we  have  to  pause  in  consi¬ 
dering  that  carbonate  of  lime  crystallises  in 
two  different  ways,  Tproducing  two  distinct 
minerals,  calcite  and  arragonite,  the  former 
being  much  more  durable  than  the  latter. 
From  the  fact  that  arragonite  is  harder  and 
heavier  than  calcite,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  It  is 
another  proof  that  the  hardest  minerals  are 
not  always  the  most  durable.  In  examining 
stone  in  buildings  erected  only  a  few  years 
since,  we  often  find  the  surface  pitted  with 
holes  and  cavities,  dvc.,  which  are  mainly 
the  result  of  the  weathering  out  of  arragonite 
shells.  Where  the  oolite  is  largely  made  of 
such  shells,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter,  for 
the  whole  substance  gradually  wastes  away. 

It  may  be  asked,  seeing  that  calcite  and 
arragonite  are  of  identical  composition,  IIow 
can  they  be  differentiated  ?  This  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  polariscope,  the 
optical  characters  of  the  two  minerals  being 
very  distinctive.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  microscopic  examination  is  the  best- 
available  method  of  determining  the  relative 
durability  of  oolites.  By  it  we  can  arrive  at 
the  whole  structure  of  the  stone,  the  state  of 
crystallisation  of  the  component  minerals,  and 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  foreign  frag- 
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ments  which  so  frequently  prejudice  the  che¬ 
mical  analytical  method.  If  the  material  con¬ 
tains  an  abnormal  quantity  of  silica  it  is  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  microscope  that  we  can 
say  whether  that  durable  mineral,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case,  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  stone 
by  entering  into  its  constructive  framework, 
or  is  merely  present  as  the  nuclei  of  granules. 
Microscopic  analysis  must,  therefore,  become 
the  method  of  the  future. 

So  far,  we  have  only  discussed  the  weather¬ 
ing  of  oolites  from  chemical  and  mineralogical 
points  of  view.  Like  other  stones,  they  are 
disintegrated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  action 
of  frost  and  wind  ;  and  in  this  connexion  it 
is  important  to  know  how  much  water  they 
absorb.  The  position  in  which  they  are  built 
with  reference  to  the  rainfall  of  the  district 
is  also  an  important  factor.  But  these  things 
are  now  tolerably  well  known, — they  refer 
to  all  kinds  of  stone  alike, — and  their  con¬ 
sideration  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  present  article. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity,  however,  of 
correcting  a  rather  popular  error  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  placing  laminated  stones  in 
buildings  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  every¬ 
where  understood  that  it  is  the  correct  thing 
to  lay  the  stones  so  that  the  bedding  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  specifications  frequently  insist  on 
this  point.  This  is  because  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  laminated  stone  built  exteriorly, 
with  the  bedding  planes  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  building,  weather  by  fiaking  off,  coat 
after  coat  being  removed,  whereas  when  the 
bedding  planes  are  horizontal,  the  stone  cannot 
flake  in  this  manner.  This  is  quite  right,  but 
laminated  stones  could  also  be  safely  built 
with  the  bedding-planes  vertically  disposed 
“  end  on,”  and  suffer  none  the  more  for  it, 
providing  they  are  not  placed  at  corners. 
Such,  in  fact,  should  be  the  proper  positions 
of  the  key-stones  of  arches  subjected  to  great 
stress. 

The  vexed  question  as  to  when  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  clean  down  freestone  buildings  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  oolite  than  with  any 
other  class  of  stone.  It  is  known  that  Bath 
and  other  similar  limestone  chemically  forms 
a  hard  crust  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
for  lengthened  periods,  and  that  this  crust 
acts  as  a  protection  to  the  rest  of  the 
material.  It  is  equally  clear  that  if  this 
hardened  surface  is  cleaned  off  that  it  does 
not  re-form  so  perfectly  as  before,  and  that  the 
stone,  consequently,  is  more  easily  weathered. 
This  being  so,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
,is  advisable  to  clean  down  a  building  during 
process  of  erection,  or  subsequently;  or 
whether  the  stone  to  be  used  should  be 
seasoned  or  otherwise.  We  think  that  this 
depends  very  largely  on  the  length  of  time  to 
which  the  actual  face  finally  to  be  left  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  since 
it  was  quarried.  The  protective  crust 
is  derived  from  a  slight  decomposition 
or  alteration  taking  place  uniformly  within 
about  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  part  of  the  stone.  If  the  material  is 
first  seasoned  at  the  quarry,  and  the  seasoned 
surface  is  subsequently  left  in  the  building  in 
an  exposed  position,  any  attempt  at  cleaning 
down  will  assist  the  disintegration  of  the 
stone ;  but  if  the  latter  is  seasoned  at  the 
quarry,  and  the  outside  inch  or  two  is  tooled 
off  on  its  being  built  up,  the  stone  may  be 
cleaned  down  during  erection,  as  another  hard 
surface  will  form,  though,  as  far  as  our  ob¬ 
servations  go,  it  is  not  quite  as  perfect  as  it 
might  be.  Under  other  conditions  it  is  often 
advisable  to  use  unseasoned  stone  after  the 
moisture  has  fairly  dried  out.  It  is  certainly 
not  desirable  to  scrape  down  old  buildings  of 
oolite,  as  the  weathering  of  the  stone  is  much 
facilitated  thereby. 


London  Geological  Field  Class. — A  course 
of  four  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Seeley,  F.R.S.,  on  February  15  and  the  three 
following  Saturday  afternoons,  at  four  o’clock, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Gresham  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  Gresham  College,  Basinghall- 
street.  Subject :  “  The  Tertiary  rocks  on  which 
London  stands.” 


NOTES. 

HE  Railway  Rates  Inquiry  has 
now  entered  upon  its  second 
phase,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  having 
opened  the  case  for  the  traders 
in  a  speech  of  four  days’  duration.  The 
efforts  of  the  learned  counsel  were  mainly 
directed  to  demolishing  the  statements  and 
figures  put  in  by  the  railway  companies, — 
indeed,  he  asked  the  Court  to  disregard  the 
whole  of  them  as  absolutely  worthless.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  alone  have  spent  10,000/.  in  the 
preparation  of  these  figures,  this  seems  rather 
too  much  to  ask;  in  fact,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  proceeded  to  deal  with  them  for 
what  he  considered  them  to  be  worth,  being 
quite  disposed,  apparently,  to  adopt  certain 
of  them  which  bore  out  his  own  views.  He 
maintains  that  Parliament  never  said  that 
the  traders  were  to  be  constructive  in  the 
making  of  schedules  and  classifications,  but 
that  the  constructive  work  was  to  be  done  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  if  they  could  not  agree 
with  the  proposals  of  the  railway  companies. 
Ilis  principal  objection  to  the  proposed 
maximum  rates  is  that  they  are  based  upon 
existing  powers,  instead  of  actual  rates  ;  and 
the  evidence  of  his  witnesses  will  probably  be 
directed  to  this  latter  point,  as  the  railway 
companies  have  avoided  it.  By  the  by,  it  is 
proposed  to  call  no  fewer  than  136  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
alone,  but  endeavours  will  doubtless  be  made 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  number.  As  to 
classification,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  if  that  compiled  by  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  were  honestly  made  the  basis 
of  the  new  one,  the  traders  would  have  no 
great  cause  to  complain.  The  recent  confer¬ 
ences  have  resulted  in  the  departures  from 
this  classification  being  so  reduced  in  number 
that  we  think  this  condition  may  be  looked 
upon  as  complied  with, — the  remaining  points 
of  difference  being  still  left  open  to  discus¬ 
sion.  Having  regard  to  the  inevitable  au¬ 
thorisation  of  “  terminals  ”  in  some  shape  or 
another,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  makes  a  very 
practical  suggestion.  He  said  that  the 
evidence  showed  that  even  in  the  case  of  an 
important  firm  like  Huntley  &  Palmer, 
although  they  have  their  own  siding  and  do 
their  own  work,  the  rates  charged  to  them 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  charged  to 
other  traders  at  Reading.  He  asks  the  Court 
to  fix  maximum  charges  for  every  terminal 
service,  separately,  and  to  give  tne  trader  a 
rebate  where  the  services  are  not  performed. 
Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  as 
the  Court  is  dependent  upon  the  railway 
companies  for  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  all 
these  various  services ;  and  seeing  that  there 
are  a  host  of  objections  raised  against  such 
figures  of  this  nature  as  have  already  been 
submitted,  it  would  no  doubt  be  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  amounts  for  which 
they  would  ask  Parliamentary  sanction. 


IN  regard  to  the  possible  new  offices  for  the 
London  County  Council,  a  correspondent 
(a  London  architect)  writes : — “  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  City  authorities  are  most 
anxious  to  thrust  on  the  Council  a  piece  of 
land  facing  the  Embankment,  near  Black- 
friars.  I  would  beg  of  you  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  suggesting, — amongst  other 
sites  that  I  daresay  will  occur  to  you, — the 
identical  site  of  Whitehall  Palace,  where 
proposed  to  be  placed  by  Inigo  Jones.  One 
advantage,  possibly,  would  be  that  this  site  is 
already  covered  with  one  building  which 
might  be  suitable, — viz.,  a  Banqueting  Hall. 
Besides  this  building  the  site  is  occupied  with 
the  statue  of  James  II.,  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (which  wants  re-building), 
and  about  a  dozen  private  houses.  I  believe 
all  the  land  is  Crown  property,  so  that  com¬ 
pensation  for  disturbances  could  not  be 
serious,  and  there  would  be  no  hurry  to  pull 
down  the  existing  buildings.  It  is  possible  the 
site  is  not  well  known  to  many  among  your 
readers ;  I  would  explain,  therefore,  that  I 
mean  that  if  the  road  at  pie?ent  leading  from  ' 


the  east  side  of  Whitehall  to  Whitehall- 
gardens,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch’s,  were  continued  right  through  to 
the  Embankment,  and  if  the  road,  or  rather 
the  “  Slough  of  Despond,”  at  the  north  side  of 
the  Banqueting  House,  were  also  continued 
right  through  to  the  Embankment,  a  grand 
rectangular  site  would  be  obtained,  with  a 
long  frontage  to  new  streets  on  the  north  and 
south,  a  long  frontage  to  the  widest  part  of 
Whitehall  on  the  west,  and  the  same  length 
of  frontage  to  the  Embankment  on  the  east. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  what  a  grand  addition 
to  the  Embankment  such  offices  might  be,  or 
how  centrally  situated  amongst  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  Police,  and  Home  Offices  is  such  a 
site.” 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Salviati  is  announced,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  His  name  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  identified  in  Venice 
and  in  England  with  the  revival  of  the  art 
of  mosaic  and  of  the  Venetian  artistic  glass 
industry.  He  was  not  himself  an  artist  or 
designer,  and  his  efforts  in  setting  up  again 
these  two  artistic  crafts  on  their  old  ground 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  a  good  deal  by 
patriotic  feeling,  coupled  with  that  kind  of 
insight  which  enables  the  possessor  of  it  to 
foresee  a  probable  demand  and  provide 
for  it.  In  as  far  as  the  Murano  glass 
manufacture  was  concerned,  it  was  carried 
on  in  too  archaeological  a  spirit,  even 
to  the  conscious  production  of  irregu¬ 
larities  and  crookednesses  of  make ;  a 
kind  of  thing  which  took  the  public  when  it 
was  novel,  but  which  the  best  artists  saw 
through  and  on  occasion  denounced.  In 
regard  to  this  kind  of  effort  the  Murano  glass 
work  has  had  its  day  of  fashion,  and  capri¬ 
cious  modern  taste  is  getting  tired  of  it,  as 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  with  all  art  work 
which  is  a  revival  of  old  fashions  for  the  sake 
of  revival ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  inci¬ 
dentally  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the  long-for¬ 
gotten  idea  that  table  glass  was  a  thing  capable 
of  beautiful  artistic  design  and  expression,  and 
not  merely  a  utilitarian  class  of  goods  for  practi¬ 
cal  use ;  and  most  of  the  other  efforts  at  giving 
artistic  form  and  spirit  to  glass  utensils  have 
been  at  all  events  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  Salviati’s  enterprise  or  the  desire  to  rival 
it.  In  regard  to  mosaic,  the  position  taken 
by  Salviati  and  his  coadjutors  is  more  stable. 
They  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
material  and  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
process  of  fixing  ;  and  though  a  good  deal  of 
too  archaic  work  was  done  by  them  for  church 
architects  in  the  high  tide  of  the  Gothic 
movement,  the  more  rational  artistic  use  of 
the  material  by  designers  has  now  brought 
mosaic  decoration  into  higher  repute,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  artistic  world  is  equally  due 
to  the  man  who  recalled  and  revived  the 
use  of  such  a  splendid  medium  for  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration. 

MR.  ROBINS’S  paper  on  “  The  Relation  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  Applied  Arts,” 
recently  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Society’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  had  for  its  main  object  the  suggestion 
that  technical  schools  should  include  art- 
teaching  in  their  curriculum,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  those  who  receive  instruction  in  technical 
rocesses  of  manufacture  to  learn  elsewhere 
ow  to  apply  design  in  these  processes,  or  to 
leave  that  little  matter  altogether  unlearned. 
Mr.  Robins  said  : — 

'‘At  the  Central  Institution  no  such  art  teaching 
has  been  commenced,  although  that  was  the  first 
intention,  and  a  portion  of  the  building  was  set 
apart  for  the  fine  arts,  which  has  since  been  devoted 
to  science-teaching  purposes,  and  no  professors  of 
the  fine  arts  have  as  yet  been  appointed. 

This  branch,  however,  is  never  found  wanting  in 
foreign  polytechnics,  which  are  not  considered 
complete  without  thoir  art  side,— with  its  staff  of 
professors  of  architecture  and  construction  and 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  Professor  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  Carlsruhe  was  the  architect  of  the  new 
S  rasburg  University,  which  has  cost  half  a  million 
of  money.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  Central 
Institution  in  its  present  development  cannot 
compare  with  foreign  polytechnics,  being  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  applied  sciences;  and 
ray  regret  that  this  should  be  the  case  bas  had  its 
influence  in  determining  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
During  the  delivery  of  .Mr.  Ahn  Cole’s  in- 
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teresting  paper  on  Irish  Lace  Industries  last 
Session,  a  striking  example  was  given  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  a  close  alliance  between 
the  fine  arts  and  the  applied  arts.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  enlarged  photographs  of  original 
laces,  contrasting  designs  made  before  and  after 
art  lessons  had  been  introduced  into  that  country, 
and  showing  the  waste  of  energy  which  had  long 
been  expended  in  bad  designs,  wherein  the  work¬ 
manship  was  beautiful,  but  the  value  was 
deteriorated  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  taste  in  the 
design,  and  the  absence  of  fine  art  culture 
observable  in  its  general  arrangement  and  orna¬ 
mental  detail.” 

In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Robins  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  from  the  volume  of  papers 
read  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Congress,  which,  as 
he  truly  said,  formed  too  valuable  a  resume 
of  opinions  and  suggestions  upon  art  to  be 
left  buried  in  the  recesses  of  libraries. 


THE  London  County  Council,  at  their 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  as  reported  in 
another  column,  received  with  much  surprise, 
and  many  expressions  of  regret,  the  intima¬ 
tion  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Vice-Chair¬ 
man,  that  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  late  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Council  so  recently  as 
December  3  last,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cordon,  had  written  tendering  his  resig¬ 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  We  are 
very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  this.  As  was 
recently  mentioned  in  our  columns,  Mr. 
Dunscombe,  on  leaving  his  duties  as  City 
Engineer  of  Liverpool,  went  for  a  sea  voyage 
as  far  as  the  Canary  Islands,  preparatory  to 
■entering  upon  his  duties  in  London.  The 
London  County  Council  and  the  inhabitants 
of  London  are  to  be  condoled  with  on  the 
loss,  within  so  very  short  a  period,  of  the 
services  of  two  gentlemen  who  stood  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  municipal  engineers.  Mr. 
Gordon’s  very  sudden  death  on  November  9 
last,  after  only  about  two  months’  tenure  of 
office,  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers ;  and  now  his  successor,  Mr.  Duns¬ 
combe,  has  felt  compelled  to  tender  his  resig¬ 
nation  owing  to  ill-health,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  the  important  duties  of 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  We 
had  hoped  much  for  Londoners  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  first  of  Mr.  Gordon  and 
then. of  Mr.  Dunscombe.  The  London  County 
Council  have  decided  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  trust  that  they  will 
secure  a  capable  man,  and  one  whose  tenure 
of  the  post  of  Chief  Engineer  will  be  very 
much  longer  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Council  appear  to  us  to 
have  made  a  very  good  appointment  in  elect¬ 
ing  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp  (Engineer  to  the 
Wimbledon  Local  Board)  as  Assistant- 
Engineer,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lovick, 
who  is  about  to  retire  after  a  long  period  of 
service  under  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 

DR.  CHARLES  WALDSTEIN,  the 
Director  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  gave  his  inaugural 
address  for  the  present  session  in  the  School 
Library,  on  Monday,  January  27.  Dr.  Wald- 
stein,  who  holds  the  appointment  of  Reader 
in  Classical  Archeology  at  Cambridge,  has 
recently  resigned  the  Curatorship  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  there,  in  order  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  the  American  School.  He  will  reside  in 
'Greece  each  session  from  Christmas  till 
Easter,  and  during  this  time,  iu  addition 
to  directing  the  general  work  of  the  School 
and  anv  excavations  that  it  may  have 
in  progress,  he  will  give  a  series  of  lectures 
to  students,  both  in  the  School  and  at  the 
museums,  on  various  archeological  subjects. 
This  year  he  is  devoting  his  attention  to 
sculpture,  while  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Director  of 
our  British  School,  has  taken  up  vases  and 
topography,  the  two  Directors  being  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  that  the  English  -  speaking 
schools  should  combine  and  work  together  as 
much  as  possible  in  this  way.  In  addition  to 
their  permanent  Director,  the  Committee  of 
Management  in  America,  which  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  principal  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  appoint  annually  a  second  direc¬ 
tor,  generally  one  of  their  professors  of 


Greek,  who  more  particularly  undertakes  the 
superintendence  of  the  students’  work  in  the 
classical  lang  uo  ges  and  literature,  the  Ame  rican 
school  differing  from  ours  in  being  a  school 
of  classical  studies  as  well  as  of  archeology. 
Dr.  Waldstein  began  his  address  by  speaking 
of  the  increased  facilities  now  offered  to 
students  iu  the  museums  of  Athens,  and  in 
Greece  generally,  owing  to  the  enlightened 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  General  Ephor  of 
antiquities,  Dr.  Kabbadias,  who  is  busily 
arranging  the  vast  quantities  of  materials  of 
all  kinds,  the  products  of  the  various  diggings 
which  are  constantly  being  carried  on  by  the 
Government,  the  Greek  Archieological  Society, 
and  the  various  foreign  schools.  Pie  insisted 
on  the  necessity  for  the  formation  in  Athens 
of  a  vast  museum  of  casts  embracing  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  wealthier 
Greeks,  who  have  already  done  so  much  for 
the  Athens  of  to-day,  to  make  this  want  a 
reality. 

Referring  to  the  water-supply  of  st. 

Petersburg,  a  correspondent  states  that 
it  is  still  very  defective.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  the  Neva,  and  last  autumn,  for 
the  first  time,  a  certain  system  of  filtration 
was  introduced,  but  has  failed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  water,  as  it  is  rendered  im¬ 
pure  in  filthy  cisterns  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  into  which  dangerous  rubbish  is  often 
thrown.  In  consequence,  the  hygienic  state 
of  the  Russian  capital  is  very  bad;  and  in 
December  last,  the  rate  of  mortality  rose  to 
double  that  of  London.  Proposals,  however, 
have  been  made  to  the  City  authorities  for 
erecting  modern  water-works,  the  proposal 
being  to  obtain  the  water  from  a  couple  of 
lakes  some  distance  from  St.  Petersburg. 

A  GENOA  journal  draws  attention  to  the 
increasing  erection  of  timber  dwellings 
in  Northern  Italy  since  the  earthquakes  in 
1887.  As  is  well  known,  the  latter  are  far 
safer  than  stone  houses  in  this  respect.  How¬ 
ever,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  along  the 
Riviera  these  houses  cannot  pay,  on  account 
of  the  great  expenses  attending  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  rocky  ground.  For  instance,  in 
Genoa,  houses  have  to  be  run  up  eight  or 
ten  stories,  in  order  to  yield  a  return  upon  the 
capital  invested.  It  is  also  doubted  whether 
timber  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  great 
summer  heat  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  keep  free  from  rot.  As  to  the  reputed 
greater  coolness  in  summer  of  wooden  houses, 
the  journal  in  question  points  out  that  no 
houses  can  be  cooler  than  the  thick-walled 
stone  buildings  of  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 


A  REPORT  by  Dr.  Parsons  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  (dated  December  21, 
1889)  on  certain  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in 
the  Leek  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  gives,  among  others,  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  sanitary  state  of  some  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  disease  appeared.  In 
one  case, — 

“The  sanitary  state  of  the  house  is  very  im¬ 
perfect.  Toe  whole  family  sleep  in  a  single  bed¬ 
room  of  about  950  cubic  feet  capacity.  There  is 
another  small  bedroom,  but  it  is  not  used,  as  it  is 
dark  and  unventilated,  having  only  a  single  small 
window  which  will  not  open.  The  privy  is  close  to 
the  pantry-window,  and  the  smell  from  it  is  com¬ 
plained  of.  Drainage  is  into  a  cesspool  ;  the  drain 
has  an  untrapped  inlet  out  of  doors,  but  close  to 
the  house.  (Both  the  untrapped  inlet  and  the  fixed 
window,  it  is  right  to  say,  were  put  iu  by  the  tenant 
himself,  who  is  a  mason  by  trade.)” 

Of  another  case  we  read : — 

“  The  house,  like  most  of  the  cottages  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  has  windows  in  the  front  only,  and  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  downstairs  room  does  not  open.  There 
are  two  bedrooms.  The  back  wall  is  partly  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  drain,  slops 
being  thrown  over  a  low  wall  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  footpath  in  front  of  the  house.  For  the  four 
houses  tbere  are  two  privies,  which  are  at  the 
upper  end  o'  the  row  ;  they  are  low  and  dilapidated, 
with  wet  cess-pits,  of  which  the  contents  ooze  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.” 

Another  infected  house  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“The  house  stands  by  itself  among  fields;  the 
surroundings  are  uncleanly.  The  drain  is  a  rough 


stone  sough,  the  flat  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
3  in.  deep  with  black  stinking  sediment.  It  is  in 
direct  untrapped  communication  with  the  interior 
of  the  house,  and  ends  in  a  field,  with  an  open 
mouth,  so  that  when  the  wind  is  in  that  direction 
all  the  foul  air  generated  in  the  drain  must  be  blown 
up  into  the  house.  The  privy,  with  a  wet,  open  pit, 
is  built  against  the  end  of  the  house  ;  the  wall  of 
the  living  room  at  that  point  is  saturated  with 
damp,  and  a  bad  smell  is  complained  of  as  being 
perceived  in  the  house.  Fowls  are  kept  in  a  dirty 
state  in  a  shed  abutting  against  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  water  from  an  old  land  drain,  which  is 
blocked  sometimes,  wells  up  into  the  pantry.” 

In  regard  to  general  considerations  as  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  district,  Dr.  Parsons 
says : — 

“A  primary  duty  of  a  sanitary  authority,  which  re- 
quiresmore  attention  than  it  receives  in  this  district,  is 
the  remedying  of  unwholesome  conditions  of  houses 
andtheir  surroundings.  It  will  bo  seen  from  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  that  at  all  the  houses  where  diphtheria 
had  occurred  gross  and  dangerous  nuisances  wero 
found  to  exist,  such  as  a  damp,  dilapidated,  and 
ill-ventilated  condition  of  the  house ;  defective 
drains,  some  in  direct  connexion  with  the  interior 
of  the  house  ;  faultily-placed  privies ;  and  water 
supplies  exposed  to  contamination  ;  and  though 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  the  origin 
of  the  diphtheria  solely  to  such  defects,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  they  assisted  its  spread  and  aggravated 
its  severity.  Yet  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Horton  Vicarage,  where  efficient  works  had  been 
spontaneously  carried  out  by  the  vicar)  I  found 
tnat  these  conditions  had  remained  entirely  un¬ 
remedied  or  without  any  effectual  remedy  up  to 
the  time  of  my  visit.  In  some  cases  they 
had  been  unobserved  ;  in  others  notices  had  been 
served,  but  not  complied  with  ;  and  in  others  again 
trivial  works  had  been  done,  which  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  their  purpose.  In  the  latter  oases,  the 
failure  to  secure  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  the 
required  works  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  view 
locally  taken  of  the  legal  powers  of  the  Authority — 
a  view  which  I  understand  has  been  superseded  by 
recent  legal  decisions — viz. ,  that  the  Authority  have 
only  power  to  order  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance, 
and  must  not  specify  in  their  notice  the  particular 
works  required  to  be  executed  for  the  purpose. 
However  this  may  be,  having  regard  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  want  of  sanitary  knowledge,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  country  workmen  to  carry  out  works  in  any 
way  but  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  the  hardships  felt  by  owners  when  works  which 
they  have  had  carried  out  to  the  best  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability  are  not  found  satisfactory,  it 
seems  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  owners  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  of  the  public  health,  that  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  execute  structural  works  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  they  should  be  told  what 
the  required  works  are,  and  the  best  way  (whioh  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  the  most  expensive  one)  of 
•ying  them  out.” 


BY  direction  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Lord  Falmouth,  who  died  on  Nov.  6 
last,  his  town  house,  in  St.  James’s-square, 
together  with  his  property  at  Newmarket,  is 
to  be  sold.  The  house,  No.  2,  on  the  eastern 
side,  has  long  been  distinguished  by  a  row  of 
posts,  which  are  ship’s  cannon.  These  were 
taken  by  Admiral  Edward  Boscawen,  son  of 
Hugh,  first  Viscount  Falmouth,  and  ancestor 
of  the  first  and  second  Earls  of  that  title,  at 
the  capture  of  the  French  fleet  by  Anson,  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  on  May  3,  1747.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Savage  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
having  no  resting-place,  spent  a  summer’s 
night  in  walking  round  the  square,  resolute 
“  to  stand  by  their  country.”  A  print  of  1773 
shows  the  rows  of  ordinary  posts  around  the 
pavement,  the  octagonal  enclosure  having 
obelisks  and  lamps  at  its  angles,  and  the 
central  oval-shaped  pond,  with  a  fountain, 
where  Bacon’s  statue  of  William  III.  was 
afterwards  set  up.  In  the  Parish  Clerks’ 
“New  Remarks  of  London,”  1732,  it  is  stated 
that  the  pedestal  for  the  statue  was  already 
there,  and  that  the  enclosure  “  was  done  at 
the  Expence  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in¬ 
habiting  the  East,  West,  and  North  sides  of  the 
square,  who  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  performance  thereof.”  This  was  the 
pond  into  which  the  “  No  Popery  ”  rioters 
threw  the  keys  of  Newgate  Gaol  in  1780 ;  and 
there  they  were  found  many  years  later. 


BY  the  incorporation  of  Paul’s  Chain  and 
Godliman  -  street  with  the  existing 
thoroughfare  of  Bennet’a-hill,  two  old  land¬ 
marks  will  disappear  from  the  maps  of 
London.  A  court  in  Godliman-street  still 
commemorates  the  name  and  situation  of  the 
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Ibaking-house  for  the  supply  of  bread  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  latterly  the  Admiralty 
Registry.  By  Paul’s  Chain  —  the  “south 
chain  of  Paul’s,”  mentioned  by  Stow — we  are 
reminded  of  the  old  practice  of  stopping 
traffic  around  this  side,  of  the  Cathedral  during 
the  hours  of  service  therein.  The  whole  of  its 
■eastern  side  is  now  in  course  of  demolition. 
Godliman-street  also  lay  within  St.  Gregory’s 
parish.  The  derivation  of  its  name  appears 
to  be  uncertainly  known.  Some  regard  it  as 
a  corruption  of  Godaiming,  or  Godalmin, 
street :  early  iu  the  last  century  it  was  styled 
■Godly-man-street.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Edward  Cocker  once  lived  on  the  southern 
«ide  of  the  church,  over  against  Paul’s  Chain, 
and  there  in  16G0  he  wrote  his  masterpiece  of 
caligraphy,  “  The  Pen’s  Transcend ancy.”  lie 
was  buried  in  the  former  church  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  teste  Hatton, 
who  was  so  told  bv  the  sexton. 

IN  the  very  interesting  “  Early  Diary  of 
Fanny  Burney,”  just  published,  is  a 
'.reference  to  Robert  Adam,  the  eminent  archi¬ 
tect,  which  places  him  in  a  very  agreeable 
tight  in  his  social  character.  Miss  Burney, 
then  seventeen,  first  recalls  meeting  Robert 
and  .Tames  Adam  at  a  dance  at  her  friend 
Mrs.  Debieg's ;  like  many  writers  of  the 
present  day,  even  professed  writers  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  she  makes  the  mistake  of  writing  the 
surname  “  Adams  ’’  instead  of  Adam  (though 
'this  is  corrected  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of 
the  diary).  “  Mr.  Adams,  very  sensible,  very 
polite,  very  agreeable, — the  most  so,  Mr. 
Debieg  excepted,  of  the  whole  party. 

Mr. - Adams,  his  younger  brother,  a 

well-behaved  good  sort  of  young  man.” 
Another  passage  later  on  shows  that  Robert 
and  James  were  the  two  special  brothers 
preseut  on  this  occasion ;  and  this  rather  melan¬ 
choly  praise  of  J ames,  the  younger,  as  “  a  good 
sort  of  young  man,”  confirms  the  opinion  we 
recently  expressed,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Brvdall’s 
•book  on  Art  in  Scotland,  that  Robert  was  in 
•every  way  the  master  personality  in  the 
family.  But  as  Fanny’s  reminiscences  of  the 
■evening  proceed,  her  recollections  of  Robert 
Adam  grow  still  more  pleasing:  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  we  give  Adam  his  proper  surname,  which 
Miss  Burney  did  not  get  right  till  a  year  or 
two  later  in  her  diary,  though  her  reference 
•there  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
man : 

“  Wo  then  left  off  for  supper.  During  the  time 
■of  rest,  I  was  happier  than  in  dancing,  for  I  was 
.  .  .  .  *  more  pleased  with  the  conversations  I  then 
had  with  Mr.  Dundas.  Mr.  Adam,  and  others,  than 
with  my  partners,  and  they  all  in  turn  came  to  chat 
with  me,  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  I  had 
'■been  as  good  a  talker  as  I  am  a  listener.  Mr. 
Dundas  the  elder  and  Mr.  Adam  are  quite  high 

•conversers.  I  was  never  more  pleased . 

When  supper  was  over,  all  who  had  voices  worth 
'hearing  were  made  to  sing, — none  shoae  more  than 
Mr.  Adam  ;  though  in  truth  he  had  little  or  no 
•voice  .  .  .  yet  he  sung  with  so  much  taste  and 
feeling,  that  few  very  fine  voices  could  give  equal 
•pleasure  :  I  cannot  but  much  regret  the  probability 
there  is  of  my  never  seeing  him  again.  I  may  see 
•many  fools  ere  I  see  such  a  sensible  man  again.” 

On  the  matter  of  Mr.  Adam’s  taste  in  singing 
'the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burney’s  daughter,  who 
'lived  in  the  midst  of  music  and  musicians, 
was  of  course  a  sound  one;  and  no  one  who 
•reads  her  diary  will  doubt  that  she  was  an 
■equally  good  judge  of  personal  charm  of 
manner  and  conversation.  It  might  have 
pleased  Robert  Adam  as  much  as  his  archi¬ 
tectural  success,  to  have  known  that  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  his  name  would  be  found  recorded, 
in  the  diary  of  one  of  the  most  lively  and 
•attractive  young  girls  of  her  day,  as  the  most 
pleasant  and  accomplished  man  she  had  met 
’in  society. 


Bridge  Across  the  Bosphorus.  —  The 

•Constantinople  journal  Haltikat  states  that  a 
syndicate  of  French  capitalists  has  obtained  a 
•concession  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Bosphorus  in  the  narrowest  part, 
between  Rumeli  and  Anadoli-Hissar.  It  is  to 
have  a  length  of  800  metres,  with  a  height  above 
the  water  level  of  80  metres. 


*  The  break  here  is  in  the  Diary. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS* 

The  conflict  which  has  arisen  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Societ6  de3  Artistes  Fransais,  referred  to  in 
our  last.f  far  from  having  subsided,  has  assumed 
such  proportions  that  the  rupture  between  the 
two  parties  in  that  body  is  now  complete,  and 
this  year  we  shall  have.  aloDg  with  the  old  Salon 
exhibition  of  the  Palais  d'lndustrie,  a  rival 
exhibition  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  association,  which  will  bear  the  title  of 
“Societ6  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.” 

Laudable  efforts  were  no  doubt  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  ill-advised  schism.  On  the  part  of  the 
old  Soci6t6,  MM.  Guillaume,  Bonnat,  and  Chas. 
Gamier  have  vainly  attempted  an  overture  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  which  was  refused  categorically  by  M. 
Meissonier,  who  is  supported  iu  his  position  by 
numerous  adherents.  A  committee,  including 
MM.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Carolus  Duran,  Roll, 
Gervex,  Galland,  Cazin,  and  Bracquemond,  has 
drawn  up  the  statutes  of  the  new  society, 
which  will  be  composed  of  “  Membres 
Fondateurs,”  “  Membres  Societaires,”  and 
“  Membres  Associes.”  The  “  Societaires  ”  will 
be  artists,  either  French  or  foreign,  who  shall 
give  their  adherence  to  the  statutes  of  the 
Society  on  the  invitation  of  the  Membres 
Fondateurs.  The  Associes  will  be  artists  whose 
works  have  been  admitted  into  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Society,  and  who  will  have  been  adjadged 
worthy  of  the  title  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Societaires.  Associes  can  become  Societaires  by 
the  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  The  number 
of  Soci6taires  and  Associes  is  not  limited. 

The  title  of  “Membre  d’Honneur”  or  "Mem- 
bre  Adherent  ”  can  be  conferred  by  the  Socie¬ 
taires  on  persons  who  have  rendered  services 
to  art  or  to  the  Society,  but  these  titles  will  not 
confer  any  right  to  take  part  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Society. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  will  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  annual  exhibitions,  and  to  the 
expenditure  arising  therefrom.  The  surplus 
revenue  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works 
of  art,  which  may  be  offered  to  the  State 
museums,  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund, 
&  c. 

The  administration  of  the  new  Society  will 
be  confided  to  a  delegated  Council  of  Membres 
Fondateurs,  Societaires,  or  Associes  Such  are 
the  general  terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Society  Nationale,  which  will  distribute  no 
medals  or  rewards.  Members  will  not  be  limited 
as  to  the  number  of  works  they  may  exhibit, 
but  they  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  formally 
interdicted  from  exhibiting  at  the  old  Salon. 
The  “  Salon  Nationale”  will  open  every  year  on 
the  15th  of  May,  fifteen  days  after  the  other 
Salon,  an  arrangement  which  will  at  all  events 
render  matters  easier  for  the  art-critics.  It  will 
last  a  month,  and  will  be  held,  pretty  certainly, 
in  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  at  the  Champ-de- 
Mars  ;  the  baildiag  has  not  been  either  offered 
or  asked  for  as  yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Government  will  give  the  use  of  it  when  asked. 

What  will  be  the  future  effect  of  this  move¬ 
ment  it  is  difficult  to  predict.  On  the  ODe  hand 
we  have  a  Society  of  long  standing  and  prestige, 
numbering  many  eminent  men  in  its  ranks, 
and  presided  over  by  the  venerable  M.  Bailly, 
who  is  beloved  by  everyone  and  has  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause.  The 
old  Society  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
battle-field  in  which  all  the  young  artists  have 
first  taken  up  arms,  and  it  has  enjoyed  long 
successes  and  honours.  On  the  other  Land,  the 
new  Society,  with  a  title  which  is  somewhat 
pretentious  and  in  bad  taste,  since  it  does  not, 
in  fact,  represent  the  national  art  any  more  than 
the  other  body,  has  obtained  the  adhesion  of 
nearly  all  the  representatives  of  the  younger 
school,  and  its  ranks  are  augmenting  every  day. 
Among  the  new  recruits  are  already  to  be 
counted  Ribot,  Stevens,  Lhermitte,  Rixens,  Sar¬ 
gent,  Boldini,  Boilvin,  Binet,  Maurice  Courant, 
&c.  There  is  therefore  a  great  deal  of  curiosity 
and  interest  about  it  on  the  part  of  the  public  ; 
and  as,  in  reality,  it  is  a  movement  of  decentrali¬ 
sation  in  artistic  matters,  we  have  no  objection 
to  make  to  this  dualism,  provided  that  the  State, 
which  is  always  indulging  the  hops  of  resuming 
its  original  authority  over  the  artists,  does  not 
profit  by  these  divisions  to  assert  an  official 
right  to  interfere  in  questions  which  ought  to 
be  decided  wholly  by  artists,  instead  of  con¬ 
fining  itself  to  the  wholesome  office  of  encourag¬ 
ing  art  by  purchasing  such  works  as  seem  worthy 
of  acquisition  for  State  collections. 

Among  other  artists  who  have  joined  the  new 

*  Unavoidably  held  over  from  last  week,  as  we  then 

stated. 

t  See  p.  7,  ante. 


Salon,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
MM.  Lambert,  Edelfelt,  Mesdag,  Mathey,  Toul- 
mouche,  John  Lewis  Brown,  Dubufe,  Mdme. 
Madeleine  Lemaire,  &c.  The  new  .Salon  exhibi¬ 
tions  will  be  open  not  only  to  all  French  but  to 
all  foreign  artists,  whose  works  must  be  sent  in 
from  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  March.  The  Socie¬ 
taires  will  have  to  the  2Gth  April  to  complete 
and  send  in  their  works  for  exhibition. 

From  amoDg  the  list  of  Societaires  twenty 
names  will  be  selected  by  lot  to  form  a  jury  of 
examination  of  works  sent  in  ;  but  these  names 
will  not  be  published  until  the  jury  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  task. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  event 
has  given  special  importance  to  the  annual 
election  of  officers  of  the  Society  des  Artistes 
Framjais,  which  has  just  taken  place.  The 
election  left  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Societe  to  affirm  its  position: 
M.  13  a  illy  was  re-elected  President  by  GO  votes 
out  of  61  ;  the  two  vice-Presidents,  MM. 
Guillaume  and  Bouguereau,  also  obtained  a 
large  majority,  and  the  secretaries,  M.  Chas. 
Gamier  among  them,  were  re-elected  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

The  season  of  “  exDOsitions  particulieres  ”  in 
Paris  has  commenced.  At  the  Galerie  Georges 
Petit  is  to  be  seen  that  of  the  works  of  M. 
Leopold  Berstamm,  sculptor,  who  has  made  a 
speciality  of  the  exotic  types  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  (Indians,  Javanese,  Soudanese,  & c.)  ; 
an  exhibition  indicating  at  all  events  great 
ability  and  cleverness  of  execution.  After  this 
will  follow  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  club  of 
the  Rue  Volney,  that  of  the  water-colours  of 
Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire  at  Goupil's,  that  of 
the  “  Peintres-Graveurs”  at  Durand-Ruel’s  :  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  the  exhibition  of  the  “  Union 
Artistique”  and  that  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society. 

At  its  last  sitting,  the  Municipal  Council 
approved  of  the  permanent  retention  not  only 
of  the  Palaces  of  M.  Formige  and  the  Galerie 
des  Machines,  but  of  the  30-metre  gallery  and 
the  Bouvard  dome.*  The  Council  has  now 
to  decide  the  treatment  of  the  large  space  of 
ground  hetween  this  latter  building  and  the 
Seitje.  The  scheme  for  this  has  actually  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  which  will  pronounce 
upon  it  shortly.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of 
demolition  goes  on,  and  on  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides  the  Palais  des  Colonies,  the  Pagoda, 
and  two  or  three  foreign  pavilions  alone  re¬ 
main  :  even  the  elaborate  and  solid-looking 
palace  of  the  Ministry  of  War  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  Oa  the  Champ-de-Mars  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  pavilions  are  still  in  position ; 
but  the  “Histoire  de  l’habitation  ”  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

While  removing  the  remains  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  Government  is  at  the  same  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  dealing  with  those  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  which  have  for  twenty  years  been 
an  eyesore  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  A  special 
committee  deputed  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  report  on  the  matter  has  sent  in  its 
report,  which  unfortunately  points  to  a  neces¬ 
sarily  great  expenditure :  seven  million  francs 
for  reconstruction  if  the  two  principal  faqades 
are  utilised  ;  ten  millions  if  they  are  razed  and 
rebuilt.  The  original  foundations  can  in  any 
case  be  utilised.  It  remains  to  be  settled  what, 
after  all,  will  be  built  or  rebuilt  on  the  site.  Will 
it  be  the  ancient  Cour  des  Comptes,  or  the  new 
Musfie  des  Arts  Decoratifs  asked  for  by  M. 
Antonin  Proust  ?  The  Committee  has  sug¬ 
gested  nothing,  and  the  Government  autho¬ 
rities  are  perplexed.  A  dime  sub  judice  lis  est : 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  doubtful  case 
things  will  still  be  let  alone,  though  it 
is  really  almost  a  public  duty  to  remove 
this  painful  reminder  of  our  civil  dis¬ 
cords  ;  not  to  speak  of  other  public 
interests  that  might  be  affected.  There  is 
a  kind  of  demand  for  public  work  to  put  new 
life  into  the  building  trade  of  Paris— not  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  possible  projects  waiting 
for  execution  ;  besides  the  proposed  new  water 
supply  from  the  sources  of  the  Avre  and  the 
Vigne,  there  is  the  removal  of  the  Gare  des  Sceaux, 
the  new  line  from  the  Invalides  to  Moulineaux, 
and  the  metropolitan  railway  scheme.  With  this 
latter  scheme  are  connected  also  important 
street  improvements.  Then  there  are  the  haul¬ 
age  railways  for  Belleville  and  Montmartre,  and 
the  ‘•chemin-de-fer  glissant,”  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  on  the  old  exterior  boulevards, 

*  This  unexpected  decision  we  think  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.  M.  Bouvard's  dome  and  facade  might  pass  muster 
as  a  temporary  exhibition  design,  but  regarded  as  a 
permanent-  building  it  is  little  better  than  architec¬ 
tural  girgerbread.— Ed. 
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from  the  Place  Clichy  to  La  Villette.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  long-desired  completion  of  the 
Boulevard  Ilaussmann ;  and  here  at  least,  con¬ 
sidering  the  recent  state  of  things,  there  ought 
to  be  decisive  action.  In  view  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  Boulevards  Montmartre  and  des 
Italiens,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  adjacent 
streets,  people  are  asking  emphatically  why  the 
completion  of  this  work  has  been  so  long 
delayed. 

The  ficole  de  Droit  is  soon  to  be  enlarged, 
M.  Lheureux  being  the  architect  entrusted 
with  the  work.  The  establishment  as  enlarged 
will  occupy  all  the  space  between  the  Place  du 
PanthSon  and  the  Hues  Cajas,  St.  Jacques,  and 
Soufflot.  The  new  buildings,  which  will  cost 
about  250,000  francs,  are  to  be  carried  out  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  They  are 
to  include  an  entrance- court  from  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  with  a  vestibule  and  corridor  connect¬ 
ing  the  new  building  with  the  old,  a  large 
theatre,  lecture  rooms  on  different,  floors,  a  hall 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  library. 

Another  intended  construction  is  an  iron 
bridge  at  Conflans,  between  Charenton  and 
Ivry,  at  a  cost  of  about  850,000  francs. 

The  two  national  museums  are  to  undergo 
some  important  alterations.  At  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  where  the  objects  lent  for  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  have  been  reinstated,  several  new 
works  are  to  be  hung,  among  them  the  “  Fermiere 
Manda  Lametrie”  of  M.  Roll  and  the  “  Reve  ” 
of  M.  Detaille.  The  Museum  at  present  contains 
430  works,  of  which  300  are  pictures.  At  the 
Louvre,  the  galleries  on  the  first  floor  devoted 
to  ceramics  are  to  be  considerably  rearranged. 
In  the  Pastels  room  an  allegorical  ceiling  by 
M.  Hector  Leroux  has  been  fixed,  divided  into 
three  compartments.  The  most  important  com¬ 
position  represents  the  triumph  of  Venus, 
another  represents  “Junon  au  bain,”  and  the 
third  the  union  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  I n  the 
Louvre  there  are  also  to  be  placed  the  “  Sacre” 
of  David,  the  fine  portrait  of  General  Fournier 
Sarlovcze  by  Gros,  and  the  “18  Brumaire”of 
Bouchot.  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  Louvre 
is  to  have  Manet’s  “  Olympia,”  but  this  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  ;  a  group  of  artists  and  amateurs 
combined  to  purchase  this  work  of  the  impres¬ 
sionist  master,  but  the  Louvre  is  not  concerned 
in  the  purchase. 

At  the  licole  des  Beaux- Arts  the  eighty-seven 
competitive  designs  in  the  second  class,  for  a 
Maritime  Sanatorium  or  hospital  for  children, 
have  been  before  a  jury  presided  over  by  M. 
Ginain;  but  only  “  mentions  ”  have  been 
awarded,  "premieres”  to  MM.  Fiault,  Petin. 
Armbruster,  and  Bretagne,  and  thirty-four 
“  secondes  mentions  ”  to  other  competitors. 
In  the  competition  in  “  616ments  analytiques.” 
subject  a  funeral  chapel,  fifty-one  “mentions” 
have  been  given  among  sixty-one  competitors  ; 
and  in  the  sketch  competition  for  a  Prefecture  of 
Police,  “  mentions  ”  have  been  awarded  to  ten 
out  of  132  competitors. 

The  competition  in  decorative  composition 
for  students  in  the  three  classes,  the  subject 
for  which  was  a  “  cadran  solaire,”  *  has  been  a 
rather  remarkable  one,  and  after  having  voted 
a  “  premiere  mSdaille  ”  to  M.  Armbruster  and 
second  medals  to  M.  Desgardin  and  M.  Berger, 
the  jury  have  added  an  expression  of  general 
satisfaction  at  the  very  high  style  of  work 
exhibited. 

For  subjects  modelled  after  casts,  by  archi¬ 
tects,  M.  Bacot  has  obtained  a  medal,  and  for 
figures  drawn  after  nature  and  after  the  an¬ 
tique  thirteen  “  mentions  ”  have  been  awarded. 
The  level  of  architectural  students’  work  this 
year,  therefore,  seems  to  be  very  good. 

The  month  of  January  has  brought  a  long 
obituary  list,  in  part  caused  by  the  influenza 
epidemic,  directly  or  indirectly.  Among  the 
deceased  is  an  eminent  member  of  the  Acad6mie 
des  Beaux-Arts,  Arthur  Stanislaus  Diet,  a 
former  pupil  of  Duban  and  Blouet,  who  has 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  Honorary 
Inspector-General  of  “  Batiments  Civils  et 
Palais  Nationaux,”  and  Honorary  Architect-in- 
Chief  to  the  City  of  Paris.  He  obtained  the  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1853,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1867,  and  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1878.  In  1884  he  was  created 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  Member  of 
the  Institut.  Diet  was  the  architect  of  nume¬ 
rous  important  works;  amoDg  which  may 
be  specially  mentioned  the  completion  of 
the  Museum  at  Amiens,  the  new  Prefecture  of 


*  It  would  &eem  from  this  that  the  attention  which 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  sundials  the  last  year 
or  s*  is  not  jieculiav  to  England.— Ed. 


Police  at  Paris,  the  new  Hotel  Dieu,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  hospice  of  Charenton,  and  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  new  reservoirs 
of  Montmartre.  He  was  a  fine  artist  and  a  man 
of  benevolent  character,  and  is  universally 
regretted. 

Another  architect,  Demaugeat,  has  died  in 
his  71st  year:  he  took  part  in  the  construction 
of  the  quartier  de  l’Europe  and  of  the  old  Gare 
St.  Lazare. 

Among  engravers  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Etienne  Guillaumot,  the  illustrator  of  M 
Alphand’s  “  Promenades  de  Paris ;  ”  and  that  of 
Joseph  Lefman,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  zincography,  and  who  did  a 
great  deal  generally  to  promote  the  art  of 
facsimile  reproduction. 

Among  painters  who  have  died  during  the 
month  are  Bouquet,  Saunier,  Mayeur,  and  Pro- 
tais.  Michel  Bouquet,  who  received  a  medal  as 
long  ago  as  1835,  and  was  82  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  excelled  as  a  painter  of  faience  “sur 
cru,”  and  all  the  ceramic  museums  possess 
examples  of  landscapes  and  seapieces  painted 
on  faience  by  him.  Noel  Saunier,  the  land¬ 
scape  painter,  who  has  died  at  the  early  age  of 
42,  was  a  pupil  of  Pils,  a  modest  and  hard¬ 
working  artist,  whose  exhibits  at  the  annual 
Salons  were  much  esteemed.  Max  Mayeur,  also 
a  landscape  painter,  has  exhibited  every  year 
for  twenty  years  past  works  of  excellent  cha¬ 
racter  and  truthfulness. 

Alexandre  Protais  had  made  for  himself  a 
special  name  and  fame  in  military  subjects,  in 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Detaille  and  De  Neuville.  He  has 
died  of  heart  disease  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
From  1853  to  1855  he  painted  various  classes 
of  subjects,  but  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Crimean  War  he  followed  the  whole  campaign, 
studying  closely  the  military  life  which  he  so 
ably  reproduced  in  his  paintings.  In  1857  he 
exhibited  “  The  Battle  of  Inkerman,”  “  The 
Taking  of  a  Battery  on  the  Mamelon,”  the 
“  Death  of  Colonel  Brancion,"  and  the  “  Devoir.” 
The  success  which  these  works  had  plainly 
pointed  out  his  future  path.  In  1859  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  campaign  in  Italy,  and  returned  with 
numerous  studies.  In  1861  he  exhibited  the 
“Deux  Blesses"  and  “  Une  Sentinelle,”  the 
picture  which  drew  from  Theophile  Gautier  the 
remark  that  “  M.  Protais  a  trouve  la  Poesie  du 
Soldat.”  The  “  Matin  avant  l’Attaque  ”  and 
the  “  Soir  apr&s  le  Combat,”  exhibited  in  1863, 
brought  his  reputation  to  its  height.  During 
the  last  war  he  served  in  the  army  under 
General  Ladmirault. 

Protais  had  received  medals  in  1863,  1864, 
and  1865  ;  he  became  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1877,  and  obtained  a  medal  at  the 
1878  Exhibition.  By  his  artistic  truthfulness, 
his  perfect  courtesy,  and  the  great  “  distinction  ” 
of  manner  which  characterised  his  personal 
bearing,  he  had  gained  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  artists  of  all  schools,  and  in  his  later  years 
was  appointed  on  the  jury  regularly  at  each 
annual  exhibition.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent 
painter,  but  a  thoroughly  good  man. 

We  hear  at  the  last  moment  of  the  death  of 
M.  Jules  Andr§,  architect  and  member  of  the 
Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts.  Andr§  wur  born  in 
Paris  in  1819,  and  studied  at  the  £cole  des 
Beaux-Arts;  he  obtained  the  second  prize  in 
architecture  in  1842,  and  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1847,  in  a  competition  of  which  the  subject  was 
“  Une  Chambre  des  Deputes.”  He  went  to 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Greece,  where  he  executed 
a  fine  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1852,  he  was  appointed 
“  Inspecteur  des  Travaux  ”  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  and  “  Sous-inspecteur  ”  at  the 
National  Library,  and  subsequently  diocesan 
architect  for  Corsica.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  chief  architect  to  the  Museum,  and 
built  the  gallery  with  the  monumental  faQade 
which  terminates  the  main  avenue  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Andre  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  a  distinguished  professor  at  the  £cole  des 
Beaux-Arts;  and  in  1884  he  succeeded  to  the 
place  formerly  filled  by  Lesueur  in  the  Institut. 


The  New  Harbour  at  Copenhagen. — 

The  Danish  Government  has  presented  a  bill  to 
the  Parliament  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  new  harbour  at  Copenhagen,  a  scheme 
under  contemplation  for  some  time.  It  will  be 
situated,  on  the  so-called  “  Castle  Point,”  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  covering  a  total  of  about 
four  million  cubic  feet. 


ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

PLINY  THE  YOUNGER'S  LAURENTINE  AND' 
TUSCAN  VILLAS. 

There  are  but  few  sources  from  which  we 
can  get  a  distinct  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
Roman  house.  These  sources  are  the  remains  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (although  Pompeif 
was  probably  a  sort  of  Roman  Margate  or 
Broadstairs),  the  descriptions  of  houses  and1 
villas  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  the  description' 
of  some  of  the  parts  of  a  house  in  the  treatises 
of  Vitruvius. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that’  Vitruvius’s 
treatise  was  published  with  illustrations,  though 
they  have  unfortunately  perished,  and  that  lie 
never  describes  anything  that  was  well- 
known  to  his  contemporaries ;  so  we  are  un  ¬ 
able  to  construct  a  house  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  seems  to  have  published  his  treatise 
just  as  the  great  improvements  in  Rome  were 
begun  by  Augustus,  when  the  Roman  peace 
allowed  wealth  to  accumulate,  and  architecture 
and  building  to  develop  throughout  the  civi¬ 
lised  world.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  sure  that 
great  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  houses 
did  not  take  place  after  the  publication  of. 
Vitruvius’s  treatise. 

The  parts  of  a  house  Vitruvius  mentions  are- 
these  : — The  Vestibulum,  or  vestibule,  where- 
the  toga  was  put  on  before  going  out ;  the- 
Cavmdium,  or  atrium,  the  first  main  hall, 
though  Pliny  calls  this  the  Atrium  only,  andthe- 
second,  or  innermost  one,  the  Cavmdium, — the 
middle  one  he  merely  calls  a  portico  ;  the  Aim, 
or  wings ;  the  Tablinum,  or  muniment-room, 
which  was  used  as  a  hall  of  audience ;  the 
Fauces,  passages  that  ran  on  each  side  of  the 
Tablinum  to  the  back  or  private  part  of  the 
house;  Cubicula,  living-rooms,  but  where  one 
might  take  a  midday  nap ;  Peristylium,  the 
peristyle  round  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
Tablinum  ;  Triclinium,  the  dining  or  banquet- 
ting-room  ;  Exedrm,  rooms  for  conversation  ; 
CEci,  halls,  often  used  for  banquets,  called 
tetrastyle,  Corinthian,  Egyptian,  and  Cyzicene  ; 
Pinacotheca,  the  picture-gallery ;  Bibliotheca, 
the  library ;  Balineum,  the  bath ;  Culina,  tho 
kitchen;  Ctenaculum,  originally  a  supper-room 
above  the  ground-floor,  but  eventually  used  to 
describe  the  garret  or  cock-loft  ;  and,  in. 
noblemen’s  houses,  the  Basilica,  originally  a 
hall  for  trying  cases  referred  to  them,  or  for 
meetings  on  party  questions,  and  subsequently 
for  recitations. 

After  hearing  the  names  of  the  rooms  that 
are  given  by  Vitruvius,  we  shall  best  see  their 
arrangement  in  the  description  of  his  villas  by 
Cains  Plinius  Cmcilius  Secundus,  commonly 
called  the  Younger  Pliny,  or  Plmy  the  Consul, 
the  nephew  and  adopted  6on  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  who  wrote  the  Natural  History.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  his  Laurentine  Villa  was 
a  suburban  retreat,  mainly  used  in  the  winter 
(for  he  tells  us  that  he  resided  at  his  Tuscan 
villa  in  the  summer),  and  it  was  mainly  used  in. 
the  afternoon  and  at  night,  when  his  work  in 
Rome  was  done. 

In  giving  the  translation,  I  have  inserted  the 
Latin  names  of  such  portions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  identify  them  with  those  described  by 
Vitruvius,  though  there  are  several  parts  whose- 
names  are  not  found  in  that  author. 

Pliny  describes  his  Laurentine  Villa  in  a 
letter  to  Gallus  (Lib.  2,  17).  The  translation 
given  is  by  Melmoth,  as  emendated  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  T.  Bosanquet,  but  I  must  warn  you  that 
the  English  words  used  as  translations  of  the 
parts  of  the  villa  may  mislead  you,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  adequately  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  ones;  eg.,  atriuvi  is- 
translated  by  “courtyard,”  while  it  is  still  a- 
question  as  to  what  it  was,  and  according  to- 
Vitruvius  it  was  a  covered  hall,  with  or  without 
an  opening  in  the  middle.  I  now  give  yom 
Pliny’s  words : — 

“  My  villa  is  of  convenient  size,  without  being 
expensive  to  keep  up.  The  courtyard  (atrium) 
in  front  is  plain,  but  not  mean,  through  which 
you  enter  the  porticoes,  shaped  into  the  form 
of  .  the  letter  D,”  (but  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  of 
opinion  that  there  were  two  D-shaped  por¬ 
ticoes,  and  that  the  space  between  them  was 
the  area.  In  some  editions  the  letter  is 
“  O,”  and  a  circular  or  oval  portico  was 
shown  by  the  elder  restorers)  “  enclosing  a. 
small  but  cheerful  area  between.  These  make 
a  capital  retreat  for  bad  weather,  not  only  as 

*  Being  the  second  Royal  Academy  Lecture  on  Archi  - 
tecture  this  session.  Delivered  on  Thursday  evening. 
January  30. 
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they  are  shut  in  with  windows  (specularibus), 
but  particularly  as  they  are  sheltered  by  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  roof."  (I  believe  he  means  by 
“  imminentibus  tectis  ’’  covered  by  a  lean-to 
roof,  otherwise  the  passage  is  nonsense, 
if  the  windows  were  wholly  glazed.)  “From 
>the  middle  of  these  porticoes  you  pass  into 
•a  bright  pleasant  inner  court  (Cavaedium), 
and  out  of  that  into  a  handsome  hall  (Tric¬ 
linium — a  dining  or  banquetting  room)  running 
out  towards  the  sea  shore,  so  that  when  there 
is  a  S.W.  breeze,  it  is  gently  washed  with  the 
waves,  which  spend  themselves  at  its  base.  On 
every  side  of  this  hall  (the  dining-room)  there 
are  either  folding  doors,  or  windows  equally 
large,  by  which  means  you  have  a  view,  from 
the  front  and  two  sides,  of  three  different  seas, 
as  it  were— from  the  back  you  see  the  middle 
court,  the  portico,  and  the  area ;  and  from 
another  point  (about  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  original)  you  look  through  the  portico  into 
the  courtyard  (Atrium),  and  out  upon  the  woods 
and  distant  mountains  beyond. 

On  the  left  hand  of  this  hall  (the  dining-room) 
a  little  farther  from  the  sea  lies  a  large  drawing¬ 
room  (cubiculum,  a  sitting-room,  or  a  room  in 
which  you  might  sleep,  but  not  a  night  bed¬ 
room),  and  beyond  that  a  second  of  smaller 
size,  which  has  one  window  to  the  rising,  and 
another  to  the  setting  sun  ;  this  as  well  has  a 
view  of  the  sea,  but  more  distant  and  agreeable. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
dining-room  with  this  drawing-room  retains 
end  intensifies  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  this 
forms  our  winter  quarters,  and  family  gymna¬ 
sium  ”  (family,  here  applies  to  his  slaves  and 
freedmen),  “  which  is  sheltered  from  all  the 
winds,  except  those  which  bring  on  clouds,  but 
the  clear  sky  comes  out  again  before  the 
warmth  has  gone  out  of  the  place.  Adjoining 
this  angle  is  a  room  forming  the  segment  of  a 
circle  (in  apsidacurvatum),  the  windows  of  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  get  the  sun  all  through  the 
day.  In  the  walls  are  contrived  sorts  of  cases, 
containing  a  collection  of  authors  who  can 
never  be  read  too  often.  Next  to  this  is  a  bed¬ 
room  ”  (“  membrum  dormitorium  ” :  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  this  is  a  wing  of  bedrooms) 

“  connected  with  it  by  a  raised  passage  furnished 
with  flue-pipes  (this  should  be  a  hanging  pas¬ 
sage,  “  suspensus  et  tubulatus  ”),  which  supply 
at  a  wholesome  temperature,  and  distribute  to 
all  parts  of  this  room  the  heat  they  receive. 

The  rest  of  this  side  of  the  house  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  use  of  my  slaves  and  freedmen  ; 
fcut  most  of  the  rooms  are  respectable  enough 
to  put  my  guests  into. 

In  the  opposite  wing  is  a  most  elegant,  taste¬ 
fully  fitted-up  bedroom,  next  to  which  lies 
another,  which  you  may  call  a  large  bedroom, 
or  modified  dining-room  ”  (I  believe  he  means  a 
moderate-sized  eating-room).  “  It  is  very  warm 
and  light,  not  only  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  by  their  reflection  from  the  sea. 
Beyond  this  is  a  bedroom,  with  an  ante-room 
(procceton),  the  height  of  which  renders  it  cool 
in  summer,  its  thick  walls  warm  in  winter,  for 
it  is  sheltered  every  way  from  the  wind.  To 
this  apartment  another  ante-room  (procceton)  is 
joined  by  one  common  wall. 

Thence  you  enter  into  the  wide  and  spacious 
cooling-room  (cella  frigidaria)  belonging  to  the 
bath  (balineum),  from  the  opposite  walls  of 
which  two  curved  basins  (baptisteria)  are 
thrown  out,  so  to  speak ;  which  are  more  than 
large  enough,  if  you  consider  that  the  sea  is 
close  at  hand.”  (This  seems  rather  far-fetched, 
and  I  believe  he  means,  if  you  like  to  swim  in 
what  is  close  at  hand.)  “Adjacent  to  this  is 
the  anointing-room  (unctuarium),  the  sweating- 
room  (hypocauston),  and  beyond  that  the  bath 
heating-room  (propnigeon).  Adjoining  are  two 
other  little  bat  h-rooms,  elegantly,  rather  than 
sumptuously,  fitted  up.  Annexed  to  them  is  a 
warm  bath  (calida  piscina)  of  wonderful  con¬ 
struction,  in  which  one  can  swim,  and  take  a 
view  of  the  sea  at  the  same  time.  Not  far 
from  this  stands  the  tennis-court  (spbmris- 
terium),  which  lies  open  to  the  warmth  of  the 
afternoon  sun. 

Thence  you  go  up  a  sort  of  turret,  which  has 
two  rooms  (dimtaj)  below  with  the  same  number 
above,  besides  a  dining-room  (ccenatio),  com¬ 
manding  a  very  extensive  look-out  on  to  the 
sea,  the  coast,  and  the  beautiful  villas  scattered 
along  the  shore-line.”  (It  seems  to  me  that  what 
Pliny  says  is  that  on  this  a  tower  or  belvidere  is 
built,  for  the  space  contains  two  rooms  and  a 
dining-room,  so  you  could  scarcely  call  it  a 
turret.)  “  At  the  other  end  is  a  second  turret, 
containing  a  room  (cubiculum)  that  gets  the 
rising  and  setting  sun.  Behind  this  is  a  large 
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store-room  and  granary  ”  (Apotheca  et  Horreum :  I 
it  is  supposed  that  this  latter  was  not  a  granary, 
but  a  room  for  curiosities),  “and,  underneath,  a 
spacious  dining-rcom,  where  only  the  murmur 
and  break  of  the  sea  can  be  heard  even  in  a 
storm.  It  looks  out  upon  the  garden,  and 
the  gestatio  running  round  the  garden.  The 
gestatio  is  bordered  round  with  box,  and,  where 
that  is  decayed,  with  rosemary ;  for  the  box, 
wherever  sheltered  by  the  buildings,  grows 
plentifully,  but,  when  it  lies  open  and  exposed 
to  the  weather  and  spray  from  the  sea,  though 
at  some  distance  from  this  latter,  it  quite 
withers  up.  Next  the  gestatio,  and  running 
along  inside  it,  is  a  shady  vine  plantation  ”( I 
presume  what  the  Italians  call  a  pergola),  “  the 
path  of  which  is  so  soft  and  easy  to  the  tread 
that  you  may  walk  barefoot  upon  it.  The 
garden  is  chiefly  planted  with  fig  and  mulberry 
trees,  to  which  the  soil  is  as  favourable  as  it  is 
averse  from  all  others. 

Here  is  a  dining-room  (Ccenatio)  which, 
though  it  stands  away  from  the  sea,  enjoys  the 
garden  view,  which  is  just  as  pleasant :  two 
apartments  (Diretce)  run  round  the  back  part  of 
it,  tne  windows  of  which  look  out  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  villa  (Vestibulumvillm),  and  into 
a  fine  kitchen-garden.  From  here  extends  an 
enclosed  portico  (cryptoporticus),  which  from 
its  great  length  you  might  take  for  a  public  one. 
It  has  a  range  of  windows  on  either  side,  but 
more  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  and  fewer  on 
the  garden  side,  and  these,  single  windows  and 
alternate  with  the  opposite  rows.  In  calm, 
clear  weather,  these  are  all  thrown  open  ;  but  if 
it  blows,  those  on  the  weather  side  are  closed, 
whilst  those  away  from  the  wind  can  remain 
open  without  any  inconvenience.  Before  this 
enclosed  portico  lies  a  terrace  (Xystus)  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  violets,  and  warmed  by  the 
reflexion  of  the  sun  from  the  portico,  which, 
while  it  retains  the  rays,  keeps  away  the 
North-East  wind  ;  and  it  is  as  warm  on  this 
side  as  it  is  cool  on  the  side  opposite ; 
in  the  same  way  it  is  a  protection  against 
the  wind  from  the  south-west,  and  thus, 
in  short,  by  means  of  its  several  sides,  breaks 
the  force  of  the  winds  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  blow.  These  are  some  of  its  winter 
advantages.  They  are  still  more  appreciable  in 
the  summer  time  ;  for  at  that  season  it  throws 


a  shade  upon  the  terrace  (Xystus)  during  the 
whole  of  the  forenoon,  and  upon  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  gestatio  and  garden  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  casting  a  greater  or  less  shade  on  this 
side,  or  on  that,  as  the  day  increases  or  de¬ 
creases.  Bat  the  portico  itself  is  coolest  just 
at  the  time  when  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest,  that 
is,  when  the  rays  fall  directly  upon  the  roof. 
Also,  by  opening  the  windows,  you  let  in  the 
western  breezes  in  a  free  current,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  place  getting  oppressive  with  the 
close  and  stagnant  air.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  terrace  and  portico  stands  a  detached 
garden  building,  which  I  call  my  favourite;  my 
favourite,  indeed,  as  I  put  it  up  myself.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  very  warm  winter  room  (Heliocaminus), 
one  side  of  which  looks  down  on  to  the  terrace 
(Xystus),  while  the  other  has  a  view  of  the 
sea,  and  both  lie  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  bed¬ 
room  opens  on  to  the  covered  portico  by  means 
of  folding  doors,  while  its  window  looks  out 
upon  the  sea.”  (This  last  sentence  seems  to  me 
to  be  altogether  incorrect,  though  correctly 
given  by  Melmoth  as  follows “  Through  the 
folding-doors  you  see  the  opposite  chamber, 
and  from  the  window  is  a  prospect  of  the 
enclosed  portico”) 

“  On  that  side  next  the  sea,  and  facing  the 
middle  wall,  is  formed  a  very  elegant  little  recess, 
which  by  means  of  transparent  windows  (Specu¬ 
laribus)  and  curtains  (Yelis)  drawn  to  or  aside, 
can  be  made  part  of  the  adjoining  room,  or 
separated  from  it.  It  contains  a  couch  and 
two  chairs ;  as  you  lie  upon  this  couch,  from 
where  your  feet  are  you  get  a  peep  of  the  sea  : 
looking  behind  you,  you  see  the  neighbouring 
villas,  and  from  the  head  you  may  have  a  view 
of  the  woods ;  these  three  views  may  be  seen 
either  separately,  from  so  many  different 
windows,  or  blended  together  in  one. 

Adjoining  this  is  a  bedroom  (Cubiculum 
noctis  et  somni)  which  neither  the  servants’ 
voices,  the  murmuring  of  the  sea,  the  glare  of 
lightning,  nor  daylight  itself  can.  penetrate, 
unless  you  open  the  windows.  This  profound 
tranquillity  and  seclusion  are  occasioned  by  a 
passage  (Andioo)  separating  the  wall  from  that 
of  the  garden,  and  thus,  by  means  of  this 
intervening  space,  every  noise  is  drowned.” 
(This  word  “Andiou”  was  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  for  the  public  dining-rooms  for  men. 
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It  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  lib.  6,  cap.  7, 
p.  5,  in  his  description  of  Greek  buildings  : — 
“  But  between  the  two  peristyles  there  are 
passages,  which  are  called  Mesauhe,  because 
they  are  placed  in  the  middle  between  two 
halls  ;  but  our  people  call  them  Androns.  But 
this  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  neither  suits 
Greek  nor  Latin.  The  Greeks  call  these  halls 
'AvSpiuvac  where  the  men’s  banquets  are,  be¬ 
cause  women  do  not  go  there.”  The  word  is 
still  in  use  in  Italy.  Andrdae  is  defined  as  “a 
covered  place,  long  and  narrow,  which  goes 
from  the  street-door  to  the  staircase  or  to  the 
court  in  houses  which  have  no  Atrium  or 
Vestibule.”  Vide  Vocabolario  Dome6tico,  by 
Carena.  1859. 

“  Annexed  to  this  is  a  tiny  stove-room,  which 
by  opening  or  shutting  a  little  aperture  lets  out 
or  retains  the  heat  from  underneath,  according 
as  you  require.  Beyond  this  lies  a  bedroom 
(Cubiculum).  and  ante-room  (Procceton),  which 
enjoy  the  sun,  though  obliquely,  indeed,  from 
the  time  it  rises  till  the  afternoon.”  (I  have 
taken  no  notice  of  any  part  of  the  translation 
I  did  not  agree  with,  except  such  parts  as 
relate  to  the  buildings.) 

Although  this  letter  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  one,  I  fear  it  has  appeared  rather  long 
to  you ;  but  as  it  is  the  programme  on  which 
V.  Scamozzi,  J.  F.  Felioien  des  Avaux,  R. 
Castell,  P.  Marquez,  Macquet,  Haudebourt,  and 
Bouchet  have  constructed  their  restorations,*  I 
did  not  see  how  I  could  help  giving  it  you. 

Pliny  describes  himself  as  not  rich,  but  when 
one  considers  that  he  had  a  town  house,  this 
suburban  retreat,  and  his  country  house  at  C itt 
de  Castello,  in  Tuscany,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  several  villas  oq  Lake  Larins  (the  Lake  of 
Como),  two  of  which  he  liked  best,  and  villas 
at  Frascati,  Tivoli,  and  Palestrina,  that  he  built 
a  temple,  endowed  a  college,  presented  money 
to  his  friends,  and  bought  a  small  piece  of  pro¬ 
perty  for  24.000Z.,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have 
been  comfortably  off. 

You  have  probably  observed  that  he  does  not 
say  a  word  about  those  parts  of  the  house  that 
were  used  by  his  wife,  nor  does  he  give  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  his  villa,  nor  deign  to  mention  the  architect 
of  this  or  any  other  of  his  villas;  and  from  what 
he  says  of  the  other  Fine  Arts,  we  may  judge  of 
the  still  lower  estimation  in  which  he  hpld  our 
profession — e.<j  :  “However,  as  you  would  direct 
a  painter  or  sculptor  who  was  representing  the 
figure  of  your  son  what  parts  he  should  re-touch 
or  express, sol  hopeyou  will  guide  and  inform  my 
hand  in  this  more  durable,  or  (as  you  are  pleased 
to  think  it)  this  immortal  likeness  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  execute.”  He  thought  polite 
letter-writing  was  not  only  the  h;ghest  arr,  but 
so  much  beyond  comparison  witn  all  others, 
that  he  scarcely  deigns  to  mention  them. 
When  Pliny  was  about  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  Ceres,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Mustius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
architect,  and  Haudebourt  supposes  he  was  the 
architect  who  built  the  Laurentine  Villa  :  — 

“In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Aruspices.  I  intend  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the 
.Temple  of  Ceres,  which  stands  upon  my  estate. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  ancient  fabric,  and  though 
extremely  small,  yet  upon  a  certain  stated 
anniversary  is  much  frequented.  On  Sept.  13, 
great  numbers  of  people  from  all  the  country 
round  assemble  there,  at  which  time  many 
affairs  are  transacted,  and  many  vows  paid  and 
offered  ;  but  there  is  no  shelter  at  hand  for  them 
either  from  sun  or  rain.  I  think,  therefore,  I 
shall  perform  an  act  both  of  piety  and  muni¬ 
ficence  if,  at  the  same  time  that  I  build  a  beau¬ 
tiful  temple,  I  add  to  it  a  spacious  portico ;  the 
first  for  the  service  of  the  goddess,  the  other 
for  the  use  of  the  people.  I^beg,  therefore,  you 
would  purchase  for  me  four  marble  pillars,  of 
whatever  kind  you  shall  think  proper ;  as  well 
as  a  quantity  ot  marble  for  laying  the  floor  and 
encrusting  the  walls.  You  must  also  either 
buy  a  statue  of  the  goddess  or  get  one  made  ; 
for  age  has  mairm-d,  in  some  parts,  the  ancient 
one  of  wood  which  stands  there  at  present. 
With  respect  to  the  portico,  I  do  not  recollect 
there  being  anything  you  can  send  me  that  will 
be  serviceable,  unless  yon  will  sketch  me  out  a 
plan  suitable  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  It 
is  not  practicable  to  build  it  round  the  temple, 
because  it  is  encompassed  or  one  side  by  the 
river,  whose  banks  are  exceedingly  steep,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  high  road.  Beyond  this 
road  lies  a  very  large  meadow,  in  which  the 
portico  may  be  conveniently  enough  placed, 
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opposite  to  the  temple  ;  unless  you,  who  know 
so  well  how  to  conquer  the  inconveniences  of 
nature  by  art,  can  hie  upon  some  better  plan. — 
Farewell.” — (Pliny’s  Letters,  lib.  9,  lit.  39.) 

Scamozzi’s  is,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  at  a 
restoration.  It  is  published  in  his  book  called 
“An  Idea  of  Universal  Architecture,”  in  1615, 
and  by  Felibien,  but  it  is  not  much  more  like 
the  villa  Pliny  describes  than  Newton’s.*  In  his 
drawing,  the  shape  of  the  portico  was  given  as 
an  O,  and  he  makes  it  circular  [see  lithograph 
in  this  number  cf  Builder ],  and  he  seems  to 
believe  that  the  Atrium  and  Cavredium  were 
both  open ;  he  puts  the  Cyzicene  Hall  into  the  sea, 
and  supposes  the  second  bedroom  to  the  left  to 
be  the  gymnasium;  he  puts  the  two  towers  over 
his  garden  entrances  on  either  side,  and  the 
bath-rooms  are  not  distinguished  from  the  other 
rooms,  and  his  cloisters  (Crypt oporticus)  he  puts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atrium  and  circular  portico, 
without  any  regard  to  Pliny’s  description  of  the 
position  of  his  single  cloister,  and  omits  the 
garden  pavilion  altogether.  Scamozzi’s  plan  is 
a  very  fine  one,  with  the  internal  circular 
portico,  but  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as  a 
serious  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  villa  from 
Pliny’s  description. 

Jean  FranQois  Felibien  des  Avaux,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
published  his  book  at  Paris  in  1699,  though  the 
one  most  commonly  known  in  England  was 
published  in  London  in  1707.  He,  being  an 
antiquary,  has  made  a  much  more  careful 
attempt  to  construct  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  Pliny’s  words  than  Scamozzi,  though  the 
plan  is  by  no  means  so  good,  merely  looked  on 
as  a  plan ;  this,  however,  was  to  be  expected, 
for  we  naturally  look  for  a  good  plan  from  an 
architect  of  Scamozzi’s  reputation. 

To  return  to  Felibien’s  plan  [see  litho¬ 
graph]  his  Atrium  is  a  very  shallow  portico 
preceding  the  large  circular  one,  his  Cavan 
dium  is  a  large  open  court,  and  his  Cyzicene 
dining-room  keeps  quite  clear  of  the  sea, 
and  so  leaves  a  terrace  for  the  athletic 
exercises,  but  if  the  sea  washed  the  foot  of  the 
diniog-roora,  I  fear  it  would  wash  the  terrace 
too.  In  the  angle  room  at  the  extreme  left  he 
altogether  ignores  the  Apse.  To  the  right  of 
the  dining-room  we  get  a  room,  and  ante-room, 
not  mentioned  in  Pliny's  description,  nor  does 
the  Piscina  correspond  with  the  description,  as 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea  from  it  while  swimming :  there  is  no 
unctuarium,  and  the  tennis-court  has  only  two 
small  windows  to  the  west,  the  main  light 
being  from  the  north.  There  are  no  staircases 
shown  to  the  two  towers,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  dining-room,  with  its  two 
chambers,  was  detached ;  instead  of  two,  he 
makes  seven  chambers,  beside  the  dining-room. 
The  Dimta  is  sometimes  used  like  the  French 
word  aypartevient,  meaning  a  suite  of  rooms. 

The  Garden  Pavilion  certainly  does  not 
answer  to  the  description  as  regards  the  divisible 
room,  for  the  Cryptoporticus  could  not  be  seen 
from  its  window. j  The  night  bedroom  opens  on 
to  the  area  of  a  peristyle  which  does  not  seem  to 
answer  to  the  common  acceptation  of  Andron, 
and  the  store-room  and  granary  are  omitted. 
It  is  possible  that  he  supposed  these  to  be  over 
the  dining-room  as  Haudebourt  does,  but  it 
seems  rather  a  curious  position  for  them, 
though  Pliny  himself  uses  the  word  horreum 
for  a  museum,  repository,  or  lumber-room  for 
curiosities  (see  letter  18,  book  8,  Tliny's 
Epistles). 

As  Ptiny  does  not  give  a  single  dimension 
(what  would  we  not  give  for  him  to  have  stepped 
the  width  and  depth  of  his  villa  and  those  of 
some  of  the  main  parts !),  does  not  name  the 
offices  nor  give  the  number  of  his  servants’ 
rooms,  is  vague  about  the  connexion  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  villa,  and  does  not  tell  us 
which  way  they  turn,  it  is  not  easy  to  solve  the 
problem,  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  everyone  who 
has  attempted  the  solution  has  constructed  it 
differently. 

R.  Castell,  in  his  book  on  the  villas  of  the 
ancients  (fol.,  London,  1728),  gives  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Pliny’s  letter  to  Gallus  describing  his 
Laurentine  villa,  and  is  quite  original  in  his 
restoration  ;  though  we  must  not  forget  that 
before  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  architects 
kuew  even  less  than  they  do  at  present  about 
Roman  houses.  The  Atrium  is  shown  as  a  great 

*  This  learned  translator  of  Vitruvius  gives  an  illus¬ 

tration  of  the  villa  pseudo-urbana,  founded  on  Pliny's 
description. 

t  We  do  not  quite  understand  this  criticism  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aitehison's  ;  as  in  the  translation  of  Pliny’s  letter, 
as  given  above,  it  is  not  said  that  the  windows  of  this 
chamber  looked  upon  the  Cryptoporticus.— Ed. 


open  forecourt  the  whole  width  of  the  villa  [see 
lithograph],  and  about  two-third3  of  its  wfdth 
in  depth. 

The  portico,  in  the  shape  of  an  O,  is  a  large 
oval.  The  Cavsedium  is  also  open,  with  two 
porticoes  projecting  into  it,  on  the  right  and 
left ;  the  one  on  the  right  beiDg  the  width  of 
the  cold  room ;  the  Cyzicene  dining-room  has  a. 
portico  in  front  that  forms  a  vestibule  to  it, 
and  the  room  itself  scarcely  extends  to  the  edge 
of  the  shore.  He  makes  the  rooms  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  dining-room  of  the  same  size,, 
and  gets  a  vestibule,  the  small  room,  and  the 
library  into  the  left  apsidal  wing.  His  supper  - 
room  to  the  right  corresponds  with  the  other 
wing,  the  end  being  also  apsidal;  he  then  gets-  ■ 
the  bedroom  and  ante-room  on  the  left.  The 
cold  room  of  the  bath  on  the  right  flank  is  very 
large,  with  two  semicircular  baths,  a  large 
anointing-room,  and  the  two  bath-rooms ;  but- 
his  hypocaust  is  the  furnace  for  heating  the- 
water,  and  not  the  sweating-room.  Beyond 
these,  again,  is  the  tennis-court,  and  attached' 
to  the  angle  of  that  are  enormous  dining¬ 
rooms.  He  puts  his  swimming-bath  on  the- 
first  floor,  as  well  as  the  two  apartments, 
and  the  other  rooms  he  puts  on  the  second  i 
floor.  The  covered  portico  he  makes  wide 
enough  to  require  two  columns  in  its  width,  i 
and  consequently  to  form  three  aisles ;  he  at  ¬ 
taches  it  to  the  side  of  his  Atrium,  with  the  i 
garden  face  to  the  west ;  the  supper-room  and  i 
two  suites  of  rooms  next  the  Atrium  ;  and  the 
small  garden  pavilion  at  the  other  end. 

The  recess  in  this  pavilion  that  held  the-  ■ 
couch  and  two  chairs  he  makes  come  out  of  the 
warm-room,  as  Haudebourt  has  done  after  him.  I 
No  hypocaust  is  shown,  and  the  bedroom,  j 
windows  look  out  on  one  side  into  a  dark  I 
passage  (Andron)  and  on  the  other  into  the  j 
covered  portico. 

P.  Marquez,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  Mexican  | 
priest,  published  at  Rome  his  restoration  in  I 
1796.  He  shows  the  villa  of  much  greater  pre-  ! 
tensions  than  the  description  of  the  owner  i 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  as  he  shows  two  j 
open  courts  [see  lithograph],  with  the  sur~  i 
rounding  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  I 
the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  Cavas- 
dium,  about  which  there  is  not  a  word  in 
Pliny’s  letter.  He  gives  a  vestibule,  a  small'  I 
Atrium,  and  puts  his  circular  portico  into  the 
open  space  which  he  calls  the  Cavmdium  :  the 
Cyzicene  dining-room  is  far  from  the  sea:  he  j 
gives  no  tennis-court,  and  supposes  they  played 
on  the  terrace  :  he  shows  two  towers,  with  the 
barn  and  store-house  between  them  :  the  Crypto¬ 
porticus  has  a  bend  in  it :  bis  garden  pavilion  j 
is  in  pieces,  the  Heliocaminus  being  detached. 

Haudebourt  is  the  next  who  has  made  a 
restoration  ;  he  was  a  French  architect,  known 
throughout  Christendom  by  his  work  on  B-. 
Peruzzi’s  Palazzo  Massimi  at  Rome,  and  who-  j 
had  also  the  advantage  of  having  seen  the 
published  drawings  of  Pompeii,  and  the  ruins- 
themselves  ;  in  most  respects  his  restoration 
agrees  best  with  the  description. 

He  shows  a  vast  portico  in  front,  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  [see  lithograph];  behind  it  are 
the  two  front  cells  of  the  Ostiarins  and  Atriensis- 
(though  he  allots  both  to  the  Atriensis),  with  the 
passage  between  them,  leading  into  a  tetrastyle 
Atrium  with  Aim,  but  no  tablinum ;  the  portico- 
is  D  shaped,  and  the  peristyle  of  it  has  square 
piers ;  he  does  not  leave  the  Cavredium  as  an 
open  space,  but  surrounds  it  with  porticoes, 
eight  columns  lengthwise  to  each  side,  and  six 
to  the  shorter  ends.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  an 
O]oen  court  should  be  left  as  the  only  means  off 
getting  to  the  banqueting-hall  in  a  villa  that 
was  mainly  used  as  a  winter  residence,  as 
all  the  other  restorers  have  done ;  but  one 
of  these  porticoes,  i  e.,  that  on  the  left,  would 
prevent  the  setting  sun  from  entering  the  back 
window  of  the  smaller  room  to  the  left  of  the 
main  banquetting-hall.  The  apsidal  Foom  is 
made  circular  inside,  but  square  outside,  with 
recesses  for  the  book  cases.  In  the  bath,  the 
warm  swimming-bath  (Calida  piscina)  is  very 
small,  and  the  sweating-room  (Hypocauston) 
circular.  The  tennis-court  (Sphreristerom)  is  i 
open  to  the  north-west ;  the  inclosed  portico  f 
(Cryptoporticus),  after  running  parallel  with 
the  sea,  turns  towards  it  at  a  right  angle,  and 
runs  nearly  to  it.  At  the  end  is  the  garden 
pavilion,  projecting  a  little  into  the  sea,  but  be 
makes  the  Heliocaminus  the  room  with  the 
recess,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  what 
Pliny  describes. 

I  cannot  pass  to  the  next  restorer,  Bouchet, 
without  paying  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  I 
memory  of  thisdelightf  al  enthusiast,  whotrudged  i 
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i  from  Rome  to  Ostia,  along  the  road  Pliny  once 

I  travelled,  slept  on  rushes  in  the  prison  there, 
i  and  walked  over  the  ruins,  then  covered  with 
:  earth  and  verdure,  visited  the  Holy  Island  made 

by  the  fork  of  River  Tiber,  between  Ostia  and 

I I  Fumicino,  which  once  contained  a  Temple  of 
Apollo, — and  where  games  in  his  honour  were 

I  celebrated, — and  trudged  back  to  Rome,  by  the 
,  Laurentine-road,  close  to  the  villas  of  Scipio 
j  and  Lmlius,  and  dreamt  that  he  had  an  intro- 
j  duction  to  Pliny,  who  showed  him  over  part  of 
i  his  villa,  and  then  turned  him  over  to  his 
architect,  Mustius,  to  show  him  the  rest.  The 
relish  with  which  he  discusses  every  part  of  the 
|  Roman  house  and  the  learning  he  displays  is 
j  both  delightful  and  admirable.  I  found  I  had 
I  been  forestalled  by  him  in  the  scraps  of 
i  knowledge  I  fancied  I  was  bringing  fresh  to 
the  subject  from  Plautus  and  Terence  (Plaut. 
j  Mil.  Glor.  Act  2,  S.  3,  line  16 ;  and  Act  2,  S.  2, 
:  line  4,  Amp.  6,  1,  59,  Epid.  2,  2,  43,  Terence 
:  Eun.  3,  5,  41),  for  Vitruvius  calls  the  opening  in 
i  the  roof  of  the  Atrium  “  Compluvium,”  while 
i  Plautus  and  Terence  call  it  “  Impluvium.” 
i  Jules  Bouchet,  a  French  architect,  published 
I  his  restoration  at  Paris  in  1852,  and  though  he 
i  owes  much  to  Haudebourt,  he  has  taken  great 
i  pains,  and  shows  great  ingenuity  in  trying  to 
!  make  his  plan  agree  with  the  description. 

,  He  puts  a  decastyle  portico  in  the  front 
[see  lithograph],  with  four  columns  on  each 
,  flank,  about  which  Pliny  is  silent ;  he  has  the 
i  two  porters’  rooms  with  the  passage  between, 
;  and  a  tetrastyle  Atrium  with  Alfe;  he  adds  a 
I  tablinum,  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  one 
I  passage,  and  rooms  on  either  side  the  tablinum. 

His  portico  takes  the  D  shape  of  the  late 
|  editions  of  Pliny  ;  his  Cavredium  is  a  vast  open 
i  court  from  which  the  Cyzicene  dining-room 
opens  directly. 

To  get  the  sea  washing  its  foot  he  has  made 
it  very  long,  and  broken  the  terrace  so  that  to 
the  left  is  a  wide  terrace  for  the  athletic 
exercises.  To  the  left  of  the  dining-room  are 
the  two  chambers,  and  the  third  one  with  an 
apsidal  end,  and  he  has  shown  the  space 
between  that  and  the  warmed  bedroom,  which 
Pliny  describes.  To  the  right  are  the  other 
two  chambers,  though  Pliny  says  nothing  about 
the  further  one  being  apsidal.  He  makes  an 
ample  ante-room  to  lead  to  the  Baths,  and 
another  large  room  adjoining  it.  The  cold  room 
has  two  ample  cold  baths,  but  the  anointing- 
room,  the  sweating-room,  and  the  furnace-room 
can  only  be  got  at  from  the  two  chambers.  The 
hall  containing  the  piscina  takes  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building,  with  porticoes  at  each 
end,  and  the  tennis-court  is  separated  from  the 
baths  by  a  long  passage,  with  stairs  to  the 
towers  at  each  end.  Under  the  south  tower 
are  the  two  rooms  and  the  dining-room.  By 
breaking  back  the  coast -line,  he  gets  a  view  of 
the  sea  from  the  window  on  the  west  side  of 
the  dining-room,  but  he  leaves  out  the  museum 
and  the  store-room,  though  possibly  he  makes 
them  on  the  first  floor.  He  translates  the 
obscure  passage  about  the  north  tower  as  having 
the  bedroom  above,  and  the  little  pavilion  fulfils 
all  the  requirements,  except  that  the  sleeping- 
room  has  only  one  window,  and  Pliny  says 
“  windows.”  Bouchet  gives  all  the  plans  but 
one  of  the  former  restorers,  as  well  as  one  by 
Macquet  not  published,  but  he  omits  Castell’s. 

I  give  you  the  extracts  from  Pliny’s  letter  to 
Domitius  Apollinaris  (Lib.  5,  Let.  6),  describing 
his  Tuscan  villa,  partly  because  Felibien, 
Castell,  and  Marquez  have  tried  to  restore  it, 
and  partly  because  you  may  as  well  have  as 
much  additional  light  as  it  can  throw  on  the 
Laurentine.  In  this  description,  however,  there 
is  such  an  absence  of  method  and  such  vague¬ 
ness  that  any  attempt  to  restore  it  is  merely  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination. 

[We  omit  here  the  letter  describing  the 
Tuscan  villa  of  Pliny,  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  next  week  Castell’s  restoration  of  it,  and 
the  description  will  be  of  more  interest  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  plan.] 

In  spite  of  the  charges  of  luxury  and  vanity 
that  have  been  made  against  Pliny,  which  per¬ 
haps  are  not  altogether  without  foundation,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  courageous  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  man,  and  one  determined  to  do  right  in 
spite  of  consequences,  for  he  was  proscribed  by 
Domitian,  and  only  escaped  through  the  tyrant’s 
death.  He  was  certainly  a  liberal  man,  with 
kindly  feelings,  and  humane  enough  not  to  have 
his  farm  tilled  by  chained  slaves ;  of  refined 
tastes,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  all  the 
principal  authors  of  his  time. 

Pliny  is  a  sufficiently  interesting  man  to 


make  it  perhaps  worth  one’s  while  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  charges  against  him.  The  charge  of 
luxury  seems  to  be  founded  mainly  on  the  number 
of  his  villas.  There  were  eight  at  least,  but 
most  of  these  were  farms  from  which  came  the 
greater  part  of  his  income,  for  he  tells  us  so, 
and  that  he  only  had  a  portion  of  his  money  at 
usury.  No  one  would  now  call  a  man  a  sybarite 
if  he  had  forty  farms.  A  town  and  country 
house  and  a  suburban  villa  is  not  more  than 
many  a  successful  barrister  of  the  present  day 
indulges  in.  Pliny,  unfortunately,  does  not  give 
us  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  banquets,  but  three 
snails  are  all  the  meat,  or,  as  the  Italian  would 
say,  fish,  he  provides  for  the  dinner  he  has  with 
a  friend;  he  sees  the  rope-dancing,  pantomimes, 
and  the  can-can  at  his  neighbour’s  houses,  but 
does  not  have  them  at  home.  Very  few  rich  men 
now  are  Anchorites. 

He  was  evidently  a  case- winner  as  a  barrister ; 
he  was  Governor  of  Bithynia,  and  a  friend  of 
Trajan.  Success,  high  employment,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  great  do  not  usually  conduce 
to  great  modesty,  and  though  vanity  lies  mainly 
in  the  temperament,  would  not  most  of  us  be 
vain  if  we  spent  so  much  time  on  our  works  that 
we  could  even  hope  they  might  last  and  be 
popular  for  1800  years  ?  Perhaps  we  cannot 
place  much  reliance  on  Martial’s  panegyric,  as 
Pliny  paid  his  travelling  expenses  to  Spain.  I 
now  give  you  his  account  of  how  he  spent  his 
time  in  the  country  : — * 

“  You  want  to  know  how  I  portion  out  my 
day  in  my  summer  villa  at  Tuscum  1  I  get  up 
just  when  I  please ;  generally  about  sunrise, 
often  earlier,  but  seldom  later  than  this.  I 
keep  the  shutters  closed,  as  darkness  and 
silence  wonderfully  promote  meditation.  Thus 
free  and  abstracted  from  those  outward  objects 
which  dissipate  attention,  I  am  left  to  my  own 
thoughts  ;  nor  Buffer  my  mind  to  wander  with 
my  eyes,  but  keep  my  eyes  in  subjection  to  my 
mind,  which,  when  they  are  not  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  external  objects,  see  nothing  but 
what  the  imagination  represents  to  them.  If 
I  have  any  work  in  hand,  this  is  the  time  I 
choose  for  thinking  it  out,  word  for  word,  even 
to  the  minutest  accuracy  of  expression.  In  this 
way  I  compose  more  or  less,  according  as  the 
subject  is  more  or  less  difficult,  and  I  find 
myself  able  to  retain  it.  I  then  call  my  secre¬ 
tary,  and  opening  the  shutters,  dictate  to  him 
what  I  have  put  into  shape,  after  which  I 
dismiss  him  ;  then  call  him  in  again,  and  again 
dismiss  him.  About  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  (for 
I  do  not  observe  one  fixed  hour),  according  to 
the  weather,  I  either  walk  upon  my  terrace, 
or  in  the  covered  portico,  and  there  I  continue 
to  meditate  or  dictate  what  remains  upon  the 
subject  in  which  I  am  engaged.  This  com¬ 
pleted,  I  get  into  my  chariot,  where  I  employ 
myself  as  before,  when  I  was  walking,  or  in  my 
study ;  and  find  this  change  of  scene  refreshes, 
and  keeps  up  my  attention.  On  my  return 
home,  I  take  a  little  nap,  then  a  walk,  and  after 
that,  repeat  out  loud  and  distinctly  some  Greek 
or  Latin  speech,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  my  voice,  as  my  digestion ; 
though  indeed  the  voice  at  the  same  time  is 
strengthened  by  this  practice. 

I  then  take  another  walk,  am  anointed,  do  my 
exercises,  and  go  into  the  bath.  At  supper,  if  I 
have  only  my  wife  or  a  few  friends  with  me, 
some  author  is  read  to  us  ;  and  after  supper  we 
are  entertained  either  with  music  or  an  inter¬ 
lude.  When  that  is  finished  I  take  my  walk 
with  my  family,  amongst  whom  I  am  not 
without  some  scholars.  Thus  we  pass  our 
evenings  in  varied  conversation ;  and  the  day. 
even  when  at  the  longest,  steals  imper¬ 
ceptibly  away.  Upon  some  occasions  I  change 
the  order  in  certain  of  the  articles  above  men¬ 
tioned.  For  instance,  if  I  have  studied  longer, 
or  walked  more  than  usual,  after  my  second 
sleep,  and  reading  a  speech  or  two  aloud, 
instead  of  using  my  chariot,  I  get  on  horse¬ 
back,  by  which  means  I  ensure  as  much  exercise 
and  lose  less  time.  The  visits  of  my  friends 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  claim  some  part 
of  the  day ;  and  sometimes,  by  an  agreeable 
interruption,  they  come  in  very  seasonably  to 
relieve  me  when  I  am  feeling  tired.  I  now  and 
then  amuse  myself  with  hunting,  but  always  take 
my  tablets  into  the  field,  that  if  I  should  meet 
with  no  game  I  may  at  least  bring  home  some¬ 
thing.  Part  of  my  time,  too  (though  not  so 
much  as  they  desire),  is  allotted  to  my  tenants, 
whose  rustic  complaints,  along  with  these  city 
occupations,  make  my  literary  studies  still  more 
delightful  to  me.  Farewell !  ” 


*  Book  IX.  Letter  36.  To  Fuscus. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association. — The  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  Friday,  Jan.  31,  the  President,  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  hon. 
secretary,  announced  that  the  first  sessional 
visit  would  be  made  this  day,  Saturday, 
Feb.  8,  to  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  new  theatre 
in  Cambridge  -  circus,  Shaftesbury  -  avenue. 
Arrangements  had  also  been  made  for  the  second 
sessional  visit,  which  would  be  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  South  Kensington,  on  Saturday,  the 
22nd  inst.,  when  Mr.  Collcutt,  the  architect  of 
that  building,  had  promised  to  meet  the  party. 
— Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  senior  hon.  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  “  Common  Room  ”  discussion 
which  should  have  taken  place  on  the  28th  ult. 
had  been  postponed  to  Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  when 
the  subject  to  be  discussed  will  be  “  A  Revised 
Scheme  of  Architectural  Training.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Earle. — 
Mr.  Farrow  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Le  Bceuf,  rector  of  Croyland,  appealing 
for  subscriptions  for  the  restoration  of  Croy¬ 
land  Abbey.  About  3,000J.  is  the  £um  needed. 
— The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Mountford,  who  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  on  “  Free  Libraries,”  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  an  attack  of  influenza;  but  he  had  en¬ 
trusted  his  paper  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  who 
then  proceeded  to  read  it.  We  regret,  however, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  space  occupied  by 
Professor  Aitchison’s  lecture,  we  must  hold  over 
our  detailed  report  of  the  meeting  and  dis¬ 
cussion  until  next  week. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  fifth 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-street.  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  pretty  numerous 
attendance.  The  principal  business  before  the 
meeting  was  a  paper  entitled  “  Mouldings,” 
read  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Haigh.  The  lecturer  spoke 
of  mouldings  as  being  of  the  very  first  import¬ 
ance  in  all  architectural  detail,  so  much  so  that 
unless  a  student  or  professor  had  a  sound  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  alphabet,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  produce  any  work  of  any  really 
true  or  artistic  merit.  Great  ignorance  of  the 
subject  prevailed  among  architects  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  though  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  this  department,  the 
knowledge  of  modern  architects  on  the  subject 
was  not  so  complete  as  could  be  desired,  many 
important  buildings  being  wofully  deficient  in 
detail.  A  knowledge  of  mouldings  was  also- 
most  essential  to  the  architect  in  enabling  him 
to  determine  the  dates  of  old  buildings,  their 
mouldings  being  often  the  only  guide.  In  main 
lines  and  features  the  ancient  builder  sometimes 
copied  work  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  his 
own,  but  their  mouldings  were  almost  invariably 
to  be  depended  upon  as  those  of  their  own 
epoch. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At  a 
meet  ing  of  this  Association,  held  at  the  Diocesan 
Buildings  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood- 
house,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Kettering,  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Homes  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Courtiers.”  After 
giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  homes  of  the  nobles  prior  to  this 
period,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  about  this 
epoch  that  house-planning  took  a  new  depar¬ 
ture.  Whereas  formerly  safety  from  invasion 
was  the  chief  object  to  be  attained,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  convenience,  internal  comfort  began 
to  be  studied.  Light  was  admitted  by  large 
window  openings  in  place  of  narrow  slits.  In 
speaking  of  Hardwick  Hall,  with  its  large  and 
numerous  windows,  Lord  Bacon  remarked 
“  there  was  too  much  light,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  out  of  the  sun,  always  streaming  through  the 
windows."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  views 
shown  by  an  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Booth,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Davies-Colley,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
Mould,  Mee,  Hodgson,  and  Chadwick. 


SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Aberdare.  —  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Edwards  has 
resigned  his  position  as  Surveyor  to  the  Aber¬ 
dare  Local  Board. 

Wimbledon—  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board, 
has  been  elected  Assistant  Engineer  to  the 
London  County  Council. 
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Illustrations. 

BBONZE  STATOE  OF  VICTORY,  ROMAN 
MUSEUM,  BRESCIA. 

HHE  statue  is  a  little  over  life-size,  and  a 
beautiful  bronze  casting.  It  has  the 
distinction  of  being,  we  believe,  the 
most  complete  large  statue  of  “  Victory  ”  yet 
found,  as  only  the  shield,  and  the  helmet  under 
the  foot,  are  restorations.  The  drawing  was 
made  in  pen-and-ink  on  the  spot,  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1888. 


RESTORED  PLANS  OP  PLINY’S 
LAURENTINE  VILLA. 

Three-fourths  ^f  our  illustration  plates  are 
occupied  this  week'  by  reproductions  of  the 
various  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Pliny's  villa 
collected  by  Professor  Aitchison  as  illustrations 
to  the  second  of  his  present  series  of  Royal 
Academy  lectures.  They  are  referred  to  and 
described  in  the  lecture,  printed  in  full  in 
another  column. 

As  embodying  the  ideas  of  eminent  architects 
of  various  peiiods  since  the  Renaissance  in 
regard  to  the  plan  of  a  typical  Roman  villa,  we 
hope  their  juxtaposition  in  one  issue,  and  in 
connexion  with  Professor  Aitchison’s  interesting 
and  learned  lectures,  may  be  of  permanent 
value  to  students  of  Roman  architecture. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Aitchison’s 
courtesy  in  placing  the  plans,  as  prepared  by 
him,  at  our  disposal. 


HOGARTH’S  HOUSE,  CHISWICK 

This  honse,  which  stands  about  half-way  up 
Hogarth-lane,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  the  brick  house  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  walls  generally  are  of  red  stock 
bricks  with  rubbed  brick  dressings.  The  chief 
features  are  a  bold  wooden  bay-window  on  the 
north  side  (which  is  the  principal  front)  sup¬ 
ported  now  on  an  iron  column,  and  a  moulded 
wooden  eaves  course.  The  gutter  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  th8  roof  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
There  are  two  good  gate-posts,  but  the  old  gates 
which  were  probably  here  have  been  replaced 
by  a  wooden  door. 

The  entrance-door  is  just  to  the  right  of  the 
bay-window,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  near  this 
is  a  window  retaining  some  lead  glazing.  The 
house  stands  at  a  sharp  angle  with  the  road,  the 
east  wall  abutting  on  it. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  took  place  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

Obituary. 

Mr.  W.  II.  White  (Secretary)  said  : — I  have  to 
announce  with  deep  regret  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Edward  William  Stephens,  Fellow,  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  and  also  of  M.  Jules  Louis  Andre,  Hon. 
Corresponding  Member,  of  Paris.  M.  Andre 
died  on  January  30,  and  he  was  buried  to-day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  in 
the  Section  of  Architecture  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  also  a  member  of  the  Soci6te  Centrale, 
and  architect  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Paris,  a  Professor  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
was  also  perhaps  most  distinguished  as  the 
master  of  many  hundreds  of  pupils. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1890. 

The  Secretary  having  read  By-law  No.  64, 
relating  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 

The  Chairman  said  : — I  have  now  to  announce 
that  the  Council  propose  to  submit  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  the  name  of  John  Gibson, 
past  Vice-President,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current  year,  for  his 
works  as  an  architect. 

The  Renaissance  in  Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch  then  read  a  paper,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Renaissance  in  Northamptonshire.” 
The  author,  in  his  opening  remarks,  referred 
to  the  influence  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  the  arts  and  literature  of 
England,  but  considered  that  up  to  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century  the  Tudor  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  still  reigned  supreme.  About  1550  to 
1560  the  new  forms  were  universally  adopted, 
and  the  comparative  quietude  of  the  age,  and 
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the  great  wealth  of  many  ministers  and  courtiers  j 
of  Elizabeth,  enabled  them  to  build  mansions  in 
which  to  establish  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  Lord  Burghley,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  were  the 
most  illustrious  builders  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  The  capricious  way  in  which  the 
details  of  the  period  varied  in  excellence 
was  most  striking.  Side  by  side,  so  to 
speak,  might  be  found  work  the  most  delicate 
and  refined,  and  work  the  most  coarse  and 
clumsy ;  but  there  was  no  gradual  growth  and 
decadence,  no  possibility  of  assigning  a  date 
to  the  work  by  slight  changes  in  the  detail  or 
modification  of  the  mouldings.  In  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  however,  the  work  was  of  more  even 
excellence,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  more  intrinsic 
merit,  than  that  of  any  other  district  with  which 
the  author  was  acquainted.  Although  one  John 
Norden,  in  his  “Delineation  of  Northampton- 1 
shire,”  in  1610,  enumerated  some  fifty  seats  of  | 
noblemen  and  squires,  there  now  only  remained  ; 
aboutten  for  himtorefer  to,  some  having  entirely 
disappeared  and  others  being  completely  modern- 1 
ised.  The  first  described  by  Mr.  Gotch  wasDingley 
Hall,  built  about  1558,  which  still  retained  some  I 
notable  specimens  of  the  early  Renaissance,  the 
work  of  Edward  Griffin,  Attorney-General  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  not  only  made  use  of  most  I 
eccentric  mouldings,  but  adorned  his  wrork  with 
highly  curious  inscriptions,  of  which  examples 
were  quoted.  Burghley  House  was  next  dealt 
with,  and  letters  written  by  workpeople  at 
Burghley  to  Sir  William  Cecil  in  London  j 
referred  to,  which,  in  common  with  others  | 
relating  to  Holdenby  House,  Hatfield  House,  j 
and  Cobham  Hall,  threw  some  light  on  i 
methods  of  procedure  connected  with  build-  : 
ing  in  that  era.  The  workpeople  appeared  j 
to  have  applied  direct  to  the  owners  for ! 
instructions ;  of  the  architect,  as  such,  | 
not  a  word  was  mentioned.  A  surveyor  was 
here  and  there  spoken  of  as  going  to  inspect 
the  works,  but  he  was  not  always  the  same 
man.  The  owner  apparently  arranged  every¬ 
thing  and  furnished  the  drawings,  the  carrying- 
out  of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  foreman  or  j 
clerk  of  works,  who  hired  the  workmen  on 
behalf  of  his  master.  The  details  seemed  to 
have  been  generally  left  to  the  fancy  of  the 
various  artificers,  who  probably  carried  out  the 
small  scale  drawings  according  to  their  own 
lights,  though  occasionally  requests  were  met 
with  for  full  details,  which  in  some  cases 
appeared  to  have  been  supplied  by  Thorpe, 
John  Shute,  Henryck,  and  others.  Mr. 
Gotch  then  gave  quotations  from  letters 
addressed  to  Sir  William  Cecil  from  the 
mason,  foreman,  and  others  at  Burghley,  and 
having  alluded  to  Wothorpe,  the  Dower-House 
at  Burghley,  which  was  built  about  1600,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  Sir  Christopher  Hatton’s 
palace  at  Holdenby,  and  quoted  the  commenda¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Thomas  Heneage 
upon  it.  Turning  next  to  Sir  Christopher’s 
purchase  of  Kirby  Hall,  Mr.  Gotch  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
main  building  was  built  by  the  Staffords,  and 
from  Thorpe’s  plan  it  was  known  that  he  laid 
the  first  stone  in  1570,  and  the  work  appeared 


to  have  gone  on  until  1575,  while  subsequent  to 
1580  various  extensions  took  place.  Fifty  years 
later,  under  Inigo  Jones,  another  and  the  last 
period  of  active  building  set  in,  and  fortunately 
the  judicious  care  of  the  present  owner  was 
preventing  Kirby,  as  far  as  possible,  from  falling 
into  the  same  state  as  Holdenby.  Reference  was 
then  made  to  John  Thorpe’s  connexion  with  the 
building  of  Kirby  Hall,  Burghley,  and  Holdenby, 
and  also  to  his  plans  of  Lyveden  New  Building, 
which  was  built  for  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who 
presented  to  the  town  of  Roth  well  a  new  market- 
house,  which,  however,  was  never  finished,  and 
had  never  had  a  roof.  It  was  in  some  respects 
a  typical  Elizabethan  building,  and  though  its 
detail  was  coarse,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  whole  composition  had  the  merit  of 
vigour  and  piquancy.  Having  remarked  upon 
the  chequered  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
reference  was  made  by  the  author  to  the 
Triangular  Lodge,  Rushton  Hall,  and  the 
Lyveden  New  BuildiDg,  which  were  all  about 
the  same  date,  the  last  two  being  described 
in  considerable  detail.  Mr.  Gotch  considered 
Tresham’s  work  more  severe  than  that  of 
bis  successors,  the  Cokaynes.  His  gables  were 
straight,  theirs  were  many  of  them  curved,  and 
all  his  architectural  work  was  simple,  elegant, 
and  suggestive.  Apethorpe  Hall,  one  of  the 
most  striking  specimens  of  Renaissance  in  the 
county,  was  next  descibed,  and  its  similarity 
to  Rushton  pointed  out.  At  Lilford,  a  few  miles 
from  Oundle,  was  a  fine  example  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  bay,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
stiff  arrangement  of  the  windows  that  told 
of  the  tame  slavery  to  which  architecture  in 
England  was  about  to  succumb.  At  Drayton 
House  was  a  veritable  storehouse  of  architecture, 
from  walls  and  gateways  of  the  Edwards, 
to  pediments  and  panelling  of  William  III. 
One  wing  was  dated  1584,  and  the  exterior 
still  proclaimed  its  date  ;  the  principal  interest, 
however,  lay  in  the  vaulted  cellars,  which  a  close 
inspection  showed  to  be  vaulting  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Rockingham  Castle  was  enlarged  in 
similar  manner  to  Drayton  House,  and  was  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  Turning  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  there  was  not  much  Renais¬ 
sance,  but  Canons  Ashby  and  Castle  Ashby 
could  not  be  omitted.  The  former  was  a 
beautiful  old  house,  presenting  work  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
Castle  Ashby  was  begun  about  1683,  and  the 
bay  windows  of  that  time  were  easily  recog¬ 
nised,  while  the  fine  entrance  screen  was  the 
work  of  Inigo  Jones,  dated  1624.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  impressed  itself  not  only  on  the  great 
houses ;  every  kind  of  building  was  touched, 
from  the  palace  of  Holdenby  to  the  little  cottages 
of  Brigstock  and  Geddington,  and  the  author 
considered  there  were  few  districts  in  England 
where  more  suggestive  features  could  be  found 
for  stone  treatment.  Having  alluded  to  the 
almshouses  at  Weekley,  Mr.  Gotch,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  said  the  style  was  the  outcome  of  a 
fascinating  period.  All  England  was  quivering 
with  vitality  ;  when  Dingley  was  built,  Spenser 
was  six  years  old ;  when  Thorpe  laid  the  first 
stone  of  Kirby,  Sbakepeare  was  the  same  age  ; 
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vhen  Lilford  was  rising  above  the  Nene,  Ben 
fonson  was  still  alive ;  while,  between  the  stop- 
sage  of  Rothwell  Market-house  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Triangular  Lodge,  the  great  Armada 
was  shattered.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
architecture  of  the  time  was  interesting.  Into 
the  stones  of  their  houses  the  men  of  Elizabeth’s 
(time  hewed  their  greatness  and  their  simplicity. 

The  paper  was  copiously  illustrated  by  lantern 
views  and  plans  of  the  buildings  referred  to. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gotch,  who,  he  said,  had  certainly 
given  the  members  great  enlightenment  on  the 
subject  of  his  paper.  They  all  knew  the  in¬ 
terest  which  he  (Mr.  Papworth)  had  taken  in 
the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  Renaissance 
architecture  into  England.  The  difficulty  had 
always  been  to  know  who  were  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed.  His  own  impression,  from  the  re¬ 
searches  he  had  made,  was  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  those  buildings  was  done  by  the 
local  masons.  The  County  of  Northampton 
contained  a  large  number  of  good  stone  quarries, 
and  the  masons  who  wrought  the  stone 
apparently  came  of  families  who  inherited 
considerable  taste  in  the  use  of  the  material. 
He  had  been  rather  more  strongly  impressed 
with  that  view  after  reading  Professor  Willis’s 
and  Mr.  Clark's  History  of  Cambridge.  He 
found  that  there  was  the  old  family  of  Grim- 
bold,  who  did  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Colleges,  who  apparently  settled  at  Cambridge 
and  became  contracting  architects.  The  build¬ 
ings  shown  by  Mr.  Gotch  seemed  to  convey 
some  traditional  work  of  the  Early  Tudor  period, 
continued  later  down  even  through  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  of  the  introduction  of  Renaissance 
architecture.  They  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  the  Italian  work  came  into  England,  and 
Mr.  Gotch  had  scarcely  touched  upon  that 
matter.  It  was  known  that  John  Shute  was 
sentoverby  theDuke  of  Northumberland  to  Italy 
to  study  architecture.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  died  a  year  or  two  after  he  published  his 
interesting  and  scarce  book ;  but  although  his 
epitaph  stated  he  had  erected  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  we  did  not  know  the  name  of  a  single  one, 
and  that  was  the  misfortune  with  so  many  of  those 
architects.  It  had  been  for  a  long  time  matter 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  such  a  person  as  John 
Thorpe  ever  really  existed.  His  book  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  from  which  Mr.  Gotch  had 
copied  some  of  the  plans  that  had  been  shown 
on  the  screen,  was  well  known ;  but  whether 
Thorpe  designed  or  sketched  the  buildings  re¬ 
ferred  to  there  was  great  uncertainty  ;  in  fact, 
there  was  not  a  single  record  connecting  his 
name  with  these  valuable  buildings.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  been  able  to  discover  a  few  records 
connected  with  Crown  Lands,  which  Mr.  Gotch 
was  in  possession  of.  There  was  one  curious  point 
which  he  had  come  upon  lately,  and  that  was 
the  finding  out  where  John  Thorpe  had  lived, 
and  almost  where  he  died.  In  looking  into  an 
old  volume  of  the  Builder — one  of  his  fine  old 
bottles  of  crusted  port — he  found  a  reference 
by  Peter  Cunningham  to  a  work  by  Pecham. 
In  hunting  that  up,  he  found  there  was  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Thorpe  who  were  surveyors, 
and  lived  in  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  From 
the  context  it  was  evident  there  was  a  father 
and  a  son,  and  if  that  was  the  case,  it  threw 
them  into  the  difficulty  as  to  which  of  the  two 
designed  the  buildings.  Having  searched 
the  registers  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  from 
about  1600  to  1624,  he  found  three  Thorpes. 
In  1618, — a  rather  peculiar  date  from  other  cir¬ 
cumstances, — the  burial  of  John  “  Thropes  ”  was 
registered,  and  the  question  was  whether  this 
was  their  John  Thorpe.  He  also  came  across  a 
book  called  “The  Northampton  and  Rutland 
Wills  of  1570  to  1602,”  and  looking  through  the 
index  of  that  he  found  the  names  of  various 
Thorpes;  while  in  1566  there  appeared  the  name 
of  Ann  Thrope,  of  Oakham,  which  would  rather 
confirm  the  suggestion  he  had  made  that 
■“  Thorpe  ”  and  “  Thrope  ”  were  the  same  name. 
As  to  the  word  “trick,”  which  had  been 
mentioned,  it  was  an  old  expression  for  a 
drawing,  while  the  word  “  plat  ”  was  the  same 
as  the  present  word  “  plan.”  He  thanked  Mr. 
Gotch  for  the  very  interesting,  elaborate,  and 
entertaining  paper  he  had  read,  and  hoped  that 
some  of  their  friends  might  take  up  the  other 
counties,  and  illustrate  them  in  the  same  way. 
If  that  were  done,  they  might  then  get  a  very 
interesting  idea  of  a  most  important  part  of 
the  history  of  architecture  in  England. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  reso¬ 
lution,  and  referred  to  the  excellent  views  of  the 
buildings  which  had  been  given  on  the  screen. 
It  was  evident  that  the  subject  was  deeply  im¬ 


planted  in  Mr.  Gotch’s  brain,  and  the  only 
complaint  that  he  had  to  make  was  that  the 
lecturer  had  not  described  more  fully  the  insides 
of  the  buildings,  which  were,  in  some  respects, 
more  interesting  than  the  exteriors.  To  many, 
the  woodwork  and  interior  fittings  of  that 
period  were  far  more  interesting  than  the 
exteriors.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  buildings 
they  had  seen  that  evening  could  really 
be  regarded  as  very  fine  specimens  of 
architecture,  and  that  led  him  to  the 
consideration  of  the  point  Mr.  Gotch  had 
brought  forward,  as  to  how  they  became  de¬ 
signed.  The  first  indication  of  the  style  came 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  an  extravagant  builder  of  palaces.  There 
were  records  in  the  Bodleian  Library  that  in 
particular  the  joiners  engaged  on  works  in  the 
period  under  review  liod  mostly  Italian  and 
French  names,  which  proved  conclusively  that 
they  were  brought  over  to  this  country,  and  no 
doubt  introduced  the  new  style.  The  early 
woodwork  and  the  mantel-pieces  in  the  good 
houses  were  obviously  the  work  of  cultured  and 
skilled  people,  and  it  was  only  in  small  things, 
and  at  later  times,  that  rude  copies  were  to  be 
found.  When  those  skilled  workmen  had  died  out 
their  successors  produced  rude  and  rough  carving, 
which  was  infinitely  inferior  to  the  early  work. 
Although  some  of  these  looked  nice  enough,  it 
was  due  to  the  colour  which  age  had  given 
them.  At  Kirby  nobody  could  recommend 
the  use  of  the  pilasters,  nor  other  Classic 
features  of  the  design,  although  the  cornices  and 
details  were  as  exquisite  as  need  be.  It  was 
left  to  the  masons  to  carry  out  the  details  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  and  these  were  men 
who  were  perfectly  able  by  tradition  to  carry  out 
the  ornament,  though  they  were  not  able  to 
carry  out  any  grander  scheme.  He  believed 
that  might  account  in  some  way  for  certain 
failures  that  were  to  be  seen.  Wherever 
buildings  of  a  humbler  aspect  were  to  be 
found,  and  where  there  was  a  greater  mixture 
of  the  old  style,  there  would  be  found  greater 
skill,  as  at  Rushden  and  other  Tudor  outsides. 
Mr.  Gotch  had  spoken  about  the  survival 
of  mullions,  but  in  stone  counties  these 
had  lived  to  an  even  later  date  than  he  had 
mentioned.  He  (the  speaker)  had  seen 
them  in  Gloucestershire,  and  he  was  not  sure,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  had  ever  died  out, 
although  the  fashionable  large  houses  had  gone 
in  entirely  for  sash  windows.  No  doubt  the 
style  in  Northamptonshire  had  been  introduced 
by  the  great  courtiers,  who  become  possessors 
there,  and  that  was  the  case  everywhere.  The 
proprietors  throughout  England  in  those  days 
were  nearly  always  non-resident,  and  where  the 
court  influence  was  not  felt  the  old  style  lived 
on  very  much  longer  than  where  they  had  so 
thorough  a  disturbance  as  took  place  in  the 
home  counties,  in  which  some  of  the  new  style 
of  work  was  produced  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  date  Mr.  Gotch  had  given.  It  seemed 
to  him  in  all  these  things  that  the  work¬ 
man’s  skill  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  general  designer's,  until  at  a  later  date, 
when  such  men  as  Inigo  Jones  went  to  Italy 
and  really  studied  architecture  at  first  hand. 
He  thought  that  there  were  many  other  parts  of 
England  where  the  larger  buildings,  though  not 
more  important,  were  in  a  sense  more  graceful 
and  correct  than  some  of  those  that  had  been 
shown  to  them  that  evening.  It  was,  however, 
a  great  boon  to  them  all  that  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Gotch  had  engaged  in  should  be  taken  up, 
and  the  buildings  commemorated  while  there 
was  still  time.  As  they  had  seen  from  the 
photographs,  many  of  the  structures  were  going 
fast  to  ruin,  and  if  some  of  the  enthusiastic 
architects  scattered  about  the  country  turned 
their  attention  to  this  work  they  would  be  able 
to  lay  up  a  treasure  which  future  generations 
would  highly  appreciate. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Nevill  him¬ 
self  should  take  a  step  in  that  direction,  by 
preparing  an  appendix  containing  extracts  from 
the  archives  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Mr.  Nevill  replied  that  he  had  not  the  time, 
but  perhaps  Mr.  Bruton,  of  Oxford,  who  was 
present  that  evening,  might  be  able  to  under¬ 
take  the  work. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  F.S.A.,  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  had  felt  in  listening  to  Mr.  Gotch’s 
lecture  and  in  witnessing  the  views.  He  was 
afraid  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  able  to 
carry  out  what  Mr.  Nevill  had  suggested,  as 
the  work  he  had  to  do  rendered  it  impossible. 
With  regard  to  the  similarity  of  the  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  buildings  to  those  in  Oxford,  he  could 
not  find  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Oxford  work 


that  they  were  familiar  to  him.  There  was  a 
very  different  feeliDg  to  be  found  in  the  Oxford 
buildings  from  what  they  found  in  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Northamptonshire.  It  would  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  compare  them,  and  if  they  could 
collect  the  names  of  the  persons  who  did  the 
work  in  those  days,  it  might  lead  to  some 
interesting  discoveries. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  suggested  that  the 
drawings  known  as  “John  Thorpe’s  ”  had  been 
made  by  the  actual  designer  of  the  buildings, 
as  they  showed  the  flaes  on  the  upper  floors  in 
several  cases, 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  said  that  it  had  occurred 
to  him  whether  the  person  who  ordered  the 
inscription  “  God  save  the  King,  1560,"  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gotch,  was  not  an  old  lawyer.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  Lord  Coleridge 
took  the  chair  at  a  King’s  College  annual 
dinner,  he  took  exception  to  the  toast  of  “  The 
Church  and  Queen,”  saying  it  should  be  “  The 
Church  and  King.”  The  head  of  the  State, 
Lord  Coleridge  then  maintained,  was  always 
a  king,  even  if  a  woman  were  sitting  on  the 
throne.  We  always  spoke  of  “the  United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr.  Brydon  remarked  that  much  of  the 
work  in  Northamptonshire  which  had  been 
referred  to  was  the  outcome  of  the  revival  of 
learning  which  made  its  way  into  England, 
bringing  its  architecture  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  vigour  about  the  whole  work, 
and  a  distinctive  national  character,  which 
marked  it  out  as  worthy  of  study.  The 
builders  of  those  days  were  a  most  vigorous 
race,  and  the  result  was  a  strength  of  detail 
and  character  in  the  work.  His  only  regret 
was  that  Mr.  Gotch  had  not  taken  them  inside 
some  of  the  houses.  The  plaster-work  was  very 
fine  all  through  that  period,  and  there  was  an 
exuberance  about  the  detail  that  was  very 
characteristic.  He  often  wondered  why  so 
many  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
rushed  off  to  foreign  countries  when  they  had 
at  their  own  doors  such  excellent  English  work 
to  study,  and  which  was  so  full  of  suggestion  to 
the  architect. 

Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  drew  attention  to  the 
light  that  was  thrown  upon  the  architecture  of 
the  period  by  contemporary  painting,  and  he 
instanced  two  pictures  in  the  Tudor  Exhibition 
among  several  containing  architectural  back¬ 
grounds. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  very 
heartily  received. 

Mr.  Gotch,  in  reply,  said  that  the  reason  he 
had  not  given  more  views  of  the  insides  of  the 
houses  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  photo¬ 
graphs  of  interiors,  and  the  fact  that  the  houses 
he  had  referred  to  had  not  much  inside  them 
worth  being  photographed.  At  the  same  time, 
he  agreed  with  the  idea  that  inside  the  houses 
architects  could  get  as  many  suggestions  as 
from  the  outside.  With  regard  to  Oxford,  it 
had  been  said  that  the  work  there  was  very  like 
the  work  in  Northamptonshire,  but  it  had 
always  struck  him  that  the  obloquy  which 
was  heaped  on  the  work  of  the  period  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Gothic  style  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  notably  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
was  occasioned  by  the  Renaissance  work  which 
that  gentleman  saw  round  him  in  Oxford.  It 
certainly  struck  him  (the  speaker)  that  the 
Oxford  work,  on  the  whole,  was  not  anything 
like  so  interesting  and  suggestive  as  the  work 
in  Northamptonshire,  although  there  was  a 
family  likeness.  The  materials  of  Lyveden 
were  in  great  part  removed  to  Oundle.  Some 
of  these  remained  on  the  ground,  and 
his  attention  was  called  to  them  last 
year,  when,  under  a  heap  of  nettles,  a  mass 
of  stones  was  pointed  out.  These  the 
agent  caused  to  be  turned  over,  and  upon 
some  of  them  were  found  details  with  the 
trefoil  and  the  Tresham  coat  of  arms,  but  no 
date.  Mr.  Clarkson’s  suggestion  that  what 
were  called  Thorpe’s  drawings  must  have  been 
made  by  the  designer  of  the  buildings,  because 
they  showed  the  course  of  the  flues,  was  ingenious, 
and  a  good  deal  of  weight  might  be  attached  to 
it.  One  suggestion  was  that  he  was  simply  a  sur¬ 
veyor  measuring  the  buildings  for  the  owners, 
and  that  might  be  the  case  in  some  respects, 
but  the  opinion  he  had  come  to  from  a  very 
careful  inspection  of  the  plans  was  that  they 
might  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  designer  as  it 
came  from  the  mind.  It  was  proposed  that 
Oundle  Market  House  should  have  a  roof  put 
upon  it,  but  that  was  waiting  for  want  of  funds, 
and  any  gentleman  who  felt  interested  in  the 
subject  could  not  do  better  than  contribute  to 
the  building  fund.  With  regard  to  the  Tudor 
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Exhibition,  he  thought  it  was  discreditable  to 
the  promoters  that  there  was  not  a  single  re¬ 
ference  to  or  illustration  of  architecture,  as  an 
art,  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  John  Slater  on 
“  Building  Legislation.” 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
Guildhall.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Vice-Chairman, 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present. 

Resignation  of  the  newly- elected  Chief 
Engineer. — The  Chairman  said  he  regretted  to 
have  to  announce  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  resigning  the 
office  of  Chief  Engineer,  to  which  he  was 
elected  only  a  short  time  ago.*  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  Councillor  Torr,  the  Chairman 
said  that  Mr.  Dunscombe's  letter  could  be  read, 
if  the  Council  wished,  but  the  resignation  was 
tendered  entirely  on  the  ground  of'  ill-health. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  refer 
to  the  Standing  Committee,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chairmen  of  those  Committees  which 
were  concerned  with  engineering  work  (such  as 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  and  the  Bridges 
Committee),  the  question  of  selecting  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  With  so  many  candidates  for  the  office 
recently  before  the  Council,  it  was  decided  not 
to  re-advertise  for  candidates. 

Election  of  an  Assistant  Engineer. — The  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  brought  up  the  following  report 
and  recommendation  : — “  We  have  to  report 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by 
the  Council  on  the  3rd  of  December,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  was  issued  inviting  applications  for 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Engineer,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lovick,  at  a  salary  of  600£.  a  year. 
These  applications  were  referred  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  with  a 
request  that  that  Committee  would  advise  us  as 
to  the  three  candidates  who  might  appear  to 
them  the  most  suitable  for  the  post.  The  total 
number  of  applications  received  was  67,  but 
this  number  was  reduced,  by  setting  aside  the 
applications  of  candidates  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  drainage  of  towns  and  in  the 
service  of  municipal  bodies,  to  44.  Of  this 
latter  number,  12  were  seen  by  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  who  selected  Mr.  W.  S. 
Crimp,  Mr.  H.  A.  Roechling,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allan,  as  in  their  opinion  the  most  suitable. 
In  submitting  these  candidates  to  us  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  they  had  put  the  names 
in  the  order  of  what  appeared  to  them  the 
relative  suitability  of  the  three  candidates  for 
the  office.  The  three  gentlemen  thus  selected 
have  since  appeared  before  us,  and  we  have 
done  our  best,  by  inquiry  into  their  previous 
experience  and  the  work  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  upon,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  their 
respective  merits.  In  doing  so  we  have  paid 
great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  but  we  have  not  found 
ourselves  able  to  agree  altogether  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  that  Committee.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  they  have  very  natu¬ 
rally  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  their  own  department ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  we  should  most  faithfully  carry 
out  our  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  best  serve 
the  general  interests  of  the  Council,  by  sub¬ 
mitting  the  names  of  Messrs.  Crimp  and  Allan, 
without  indicating  any  preference  between 
them.  We  accordingly  recommend — 

,r“  Twat  Council  do  select  either  Mr.  A.  B.  Allan  or 
FnHnppr  on/Jv?1** the  vacant  office  of  Assistant 
fni?Es=^  fhiM  the  [W’Ointment  be  made  on  the 
«  th0  mim“es  01  “■« 

This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  merits  of  the  two  candidates 
named,  and  on  a  show  of  hands  being  taken 
the  numbers  were  :  For  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  44; 
for  Mr.  Allan,  39.  A  division  being  demanded 
and  taken,  there  were  :  For  Mr.  Crimp,  47  ;  for 
Mr.  Allan,  46.  Mr.  Crimp  was  therefore  de¬ 
clared  elected. 

The  Main  Drainage  Question.  —  The  Main 
-Drainage  Committee  reported  as  follows:— 

in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  December  17,  1889, f  instructing  the 

+  ,See  Bl'i,der  for  Dec.  7,  p.  404. 

t  See  Builder,  Dec.  21  last,  p.  446.  1 


Main  Drainage  Committee  to  secure  the 
‘  services  of  an  eminent  Civil  Engineer  to  join 
the  Engineer  of  the  Council  in  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  sewage  system  ;  and 
that  the  Engineers  be  desired  to  include  in 
their  report  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  sewage  to  sea,’ 
your  Committee  have  obtained  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  Baker  his  consent  so  to  act  with  the 
Engineer  of  the  Council,  his  fee  to  be  a  re- 
taining-fee  of  fifty  guineas,  and  fifteen  guineas 
per  day  occupied,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  500 
guineas.  Your  Committee  recommend  that  this 
arrangement  be  approved.” 

This  was  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

The  Flushers'  Wages. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  same  Committee  it  was  agreed — 

“  That  the  wages  of  flushers  at  Barking  be  at  the  rate 
of  7d.  an  hour,  the  work  to  be  arranged  in  shifts  of 
eight  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  work  having  to  be 
continued  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  half 
an  hour  allowed  for  refreshment,  the  men  to  be  booted 
ready  for  work  at  the  hour  of  starting ;  that  the  work 
be  carried  on,  as  far  as  practicable,  continuously 
throughout  the  week,  and  that  the  number  of  men 
employed  be  no  more  than  the  number  suflicient  to  deal 
with  the  amount  of  sludge  which  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  be  carried  out  to  sea.” 

After  transacting  some  further  business  the 
Council  adjourned,  after  sitting  for  more  than 
four  hours. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS. 

The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  In¬ 
stitute  was  held  at  the  offices  on  the  4th  instant, 
Mr.  F.  May,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Henshaw,  read 
the  following  report:  — 

“1-  .In  presenting  their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  the 
luncil  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Institute, 
though  they  regret  to  have  to  record  the  loss  by  death  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lansdown. 

2.  Several  Bills  relating  to  the  Building  Trade  came 
before  Parliament  during  the  Session,  and  were  carefully 
watched  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  where 
considered  desirable,  necessary  action  was  taken. 

■■}.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Council  in  their 
last  Report  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  confer  with 
the  Surveyors' Institution,  in  consequence  of  the  legal 
decision  in  the  case  of  Priestley  v.  Stone.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  T.  Ashby,  S.  G.  Bird,  and 
Frank  May,  after  considerable  correspondence,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  interview  with  an  equal  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  representing  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  and  after 
some  discussion  it  was  thought  desirable-  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  Societies  that  the  number  should  lie 
increased  to  nine  on  each  side.  The  Representatives 
then  consisted  of — 

Builders. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Ashby.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove. 

„  II.  H.  Bartlett.  ,,  A.  J.  Mansfield. 

„  S.  G.  Bird.  „  Frank  May. 

„  J.  T  Chappell.  „  J.  Randall. 

,,  J.  H.  Colis. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Arding. 

„  T.  C.  Clarke. 

.,  C.  J.  Mann. 

,,  T.  M.  Rickman. 
„  C.  F.  Selby. 


Surveyors. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee. 

,,  H.  T.  Steward. 

,,  W.  H.  Strudwick. 
„  F.  G.  Widnell. 


‘  To  consider  the  responsibility  of  Quantity  Surveyors 
for  their  quantities  and  matters  incidental  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  compilation  of  Bills  and  Quantities  and 
Specifications,  or  arising  thereout,  especially  as  regards 
provisional  amounts  and  work  and  the  employment  of 
specified  firms  for  goods  or  work.' 

5.  The  Committee  placed  their  views  before  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  but  after  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  the  representatives  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors  did  not  see  their  way  to  recommend  the 
members  of  their  Institution  to  accept  any  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  work,  and  after  further  discussion  the 
subject  was,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Surveyors  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die. 

C.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mr.  G.  S.  Stevens,  the 
Past-President,  and  Mr.  G.  Watson,  a  member  of  the 
Directorate  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  of 
America,  visited  this  country.  Several  interviews  took 
place  between  them  and  several  members  of  this  In¬ 
stitute,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  may  lead  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
societies  and  to  a  further  extension  of  courtesies 
A  hey  were  eutertained  at  dinner  by  some  of  the  London 
builders. 

7.  The  Council  have  made  a  grant  of  25J.  to  the 
Library  Fund  from  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  and  they 
also  have  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  the  National  Association  of 
Builders  of  America,  aud  other  friends,  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  books,  &c. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  usual  grants  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  the 
Builders  Clerks  Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vident  Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen  aud  Clerks  of 
Works,  the  Council  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of 

some  assistance  to  two  private  applicants. 

9.  lhe  Council  have  to  announce  that  in  future, 
instead  of  making  an  annual  grant  to  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution,  they  have  made  arrangements 
tor  the  support  of  one  pensioner  to  be  selected  by  them 
from  the  list  of  candidates  approved  by  the  Builders' 

Benevolent  Institution. 

10.  Permission,  during  the  [pleasure  of  the  Council, 
has  been  granted  to  the  Home  Counties'  Volunteer  In¬ 


stitution  to  use  the  rooms  of  this  Institute  for  meetings, 
when  not  required  for  other  purposes. 

11.  The  Council  have  to  tender  their  thanks  to  Mr 
Joseph  Randall  for  the  paper  read  by  him  at  the 
Institute,  which  they  considered  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

12.  Under  the  Articles  of  Association,  no  provision  is 

made  for  retaining  Past-Presidents  upon  the  Council 
and  benefltting  by  their  experience  arid  advice,  ’ 

13.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Council  wish  the 
members  to  consider  the  desirability  of  altering  the 
Articles  of  Association  to  the  extent  of  mabiugall  Past- 
Presidents  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association  the 
President,  Mr.  Frank  May  ;  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
Mr.  R.  J.  Waller  ;  the  Treasurer.  Mr.  George  Plucknett : 
one  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders;  aud  four 
members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  James  Greenwood  Mr 
Woodman  Hill,  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  junr.,  Mr.  j  ~ii' 
Trollope,  retire,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.’’ 


On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  report  was 
received  and  adopted,  and 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider  was  unanimously  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  R  J.  Waller 
was  elected,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Mansfield  was  re¬ 
elected,  to  the  office  of  Vice-President.  Mr. 
George  Plucknett,  J.P.,  was  re-elected  Treasurer  ; 
Mr.  Frank  May  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Mansfield ; 
and  the  following  members  were  elected  and 
re-elected  on  the  Council,  viz. :— Mr.  John  M. 
Burt,  Mr.  Woodman  Hill,  Mr.  Robert  Neill* 
junr.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Trollope.  Mr.  H.  J.  Sanders 
was  re-elected  one  of  the  auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  for  the  present  year  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  February  3,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster.  Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Baillie,  the 
President  for  1889,  first  occupied  the  chair,  and 
presented  the  premiums  of  boobs  awarded  for 
papers  read  during  his  year  of  office,  viz. :— The 
“President’s  Premium”  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Lawford 
for  his  paper  on  “Fireproof  Floors.”  The 
“  Bessemer  Premium  ”  to  Mr.  Samuel  Griffin  for 
his  paper  on  “  Modern  Gas-engine  Practice.”  A 
“  Society’s  Premium  ”  to  Mr.  Henry  Faija  for 
his  paper  on  “Forced  Filtration  of  Water 
through  Concrete,”  and  to  Mr.  George  R. 
Strachan  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Construction 
and  Repair  of  Roads.” 

Mr.  Baillie  introduced  the  President  for  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  to  the  meeting, 
and  retired  from  the  chair,  receiving  a  hearty 
and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Adams  then  took  the  chair,  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  He  briefly 
alluded  to  the  satisfactory  position  of  the 
Society,  which  now  numbers  417  members 
of  all  classes,  and  mentioned  the  loss  by 
death  of  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  addition 
of  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Armstrong,  Lord 
Brassey,  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  Mr.  Wm.  Ander¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  to  the  roll  of 
honorary  members.  He  commented  on  the 
principal  points  of  the  papers  read  during  the 
session,  and  described  the  features  of  interest 
in  the  works  visited  by  the  members  during 
the  vacation,  which  included  the  East 
London  Waterworks,  the  Sewage  Outfall  Pre-  ■ 
cipitation  Works  at  Crossness,  the  Central  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  i 
and  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford.  I 
The  President  then  referred  to  the  progress  of 
technical  education,  noticing  particularly  the 
work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  : 
that  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  incidentally  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
City  of  London  College,  where  he  has  been  for 
twenty-one  years  the  Professor  of  Engineering.  1 
Remarking  that  a  wider  field  of  enterprise 
than  that  contained  within  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  necessary  for  engineers, 
he  gave  statistics  showing  that  about  30  per  \ 
cent,  of  the  English  engineers  were  now , 
practising  abroad.  The  extended  use  of  mild  i 
steel  and  some  of  its  disadvantages  were 
noticed,  and  the  President  then  passed  on  to  a 
consideration  of  our  fuel  supply.  He  believed 
that  the  days  of  coal  were  surely  numbered, : 
and  that  it  behoved  us  to  seek  other ; 
means  of  generating  power,  and  in  the  i 
meantime  to  practise  the  greatest  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  mainstay  of  England’s  pros- : 
perity.  Under  the  head  of  railways  some 
figures  were  given  showing  the  vastness  of  the 
traffic  upon  them,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  of  transit,  according  to  the  last! 
statistics  only  one  passenger  was  injured  in : 
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1^  millions,  and  not  more  than  one  in  80 
i  millions  was  killed  by  causes  beyond  their  own 
l  control.  Several  large  bridges  were  described, 
i  the  Forth  Bridge,  of  course,  occupying  the 
}  place  of  honour,  and  references  were  made  to 
|  many  other  engineering  works  and  processes 
which  have  occupied  public  attention.  In  con- 
|  elusion,  attention  was  directed  to  the  necessity 
I  for  specialisation  in  the  studies  of  engineers, 
the  multifarious  sub-divisions  rendering  it 
physically  impossible  for  one  man  to  thoroughly 
master  more  than  one  or  two  branches,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Society  of  Engineers,  where 
experiences  could  be  freely  exchanged. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  twenty  fourth  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  29,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London,  Bed- 
ford-street,  Strand,  London ;  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Colls,  President, in  the  chair;  and  local  Associa¬ 
tions  were  represented  by  master  builders  from 
Loudon,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Hull,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Gosport,  and 
Bolton. 

The  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  half- 
year  were  discussed  and  adopted. 

The  demands  made  by  the  operatives  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Blackburn,  Bradford,  Dundee,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Leith,  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Norwich,  Rochdale,  and 
Southport,  were  fully  discussed. 

From  Bristol,  the  representative  reported  that 
the  amicable  relations  there  existing  are  main¬ 
tained  by  meetings  of  the  workmen  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Builders’  Association,  and  that 
mutual  concessions  will  conduce  to  the  same 
end. 

The  question  of  any  alterations  in  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Bill  was  fully  discussed,  also 
insuring  for  any  alteration  that  may  be  made  in 
the  Act.  The  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  on 
Land  (Person  in  Charge)  Bill  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  Council  reported  that  the  Association  is 
keeping  up  correspondence  with  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  by  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence  held  its  meeeting  on  the  same  day,  at 
St.  Paul’s,  in  Minnesota. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
Southampton. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  dined  together. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  First  Avenue 
Hotel,  Holborn.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  presided, 
and  among  the  company  present,  in  all  one  hundred 
persons,  were  Dr.  R.  Farqubarson,  M.P.,  Surgeon- 
General  C.  A.  Gordon,  the  Mayor  of  Leamington, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  (Master  of 
the  Carpenters’  Company),  Dr.  Danford  Thomas, 
Dr.  Dudfield,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander  (Chairman  of 
the  Council),  Mr.  Stanton  Wm.  Preston,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Raymond,  and  Mr.  S.  0.  Legg  (hon.  sec). 

In  giving  the  toast  of  “  The  Association  and  its 
President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,”  Dr.  Richardson 
gave  a  sketch  ot  the  history  of  the  society.  When 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  were  first  appointed, 
it  was  asked  on  all  sides  where  the  assistants  of  these 
medical  officers  would  come  from,  and  when  they 
were  found  what  would  they  be  called.  Assistants 
were  found  at  last,  though  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  competent  men  for  the 
work ;  and  the  name  of  sanitary  inspectors  was  fixed 
upon.  Though  the  first  race  of  inspectors  was  largely 
untutored,  now  that  a  generation  bad  passed  away 
they  had  learned  their  duties  and  understood  the  im¬ 
portance  of  them  ;  and  having  found  by  experience 
that  union  is  strength,  the  Association  was  formed 
in  188-3.  Its  formation  he  considered  to  be  the 
triumph  of  honest  work,  honourably  conceived. 
The  duties  of  the  Association  were  to  teach  and 
protect  its  members — to  teach  them  how  their  tasks 
should  be  carried  out,  and  to  protect  them  in  the 
execution  of  them.  Every  sanitary  inspector 
throughout  the  country,  said  the  speaker,  ought 
to  belong  to  it ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  apathy  at 
present  Bhown  by  too  many  of  them  would  not  last 
any  longer.  But  there  was  something  more  to 
which  the  Association  ought  to  turn  its  attention, 
and  that  was  provision  for  the  future.  The  British 
public  was  taking  a  decided  stand  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pensions,  and  he  believed  that  in  a  few 
years’  time  there  would  be  no  such  thiugs  as  pensions 
lor  officials  holding  public  offices.  The  Association 
should  now  take  upon  itself  the  duties  of  a  pro¬ 


vident  society,  and  insure  its  members  against  the 
evils  of  an  unprovided  old  age.  Referring  to  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick,  who  had  been  the  President  of 
the  Association  since  its  formation,  Dr.  Richardson 
said  that  the  record  of  the  work  he  had  done  was 
written  in  the  history  of  the  century.  Though 
brought  up  for  the  Bar,  with  great  abilities  in  that 
direction,  he  had  lent  himself  to  new  and  simpler 
work.  For  a  period  of  over  sixty  years  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread  sanitary  light  in  England  ;  and 
had  made  sanitation  what  it  never  could  have  been 
if  he  had  not  lived  to  be  its  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  chairman 
presented  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg,  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  an  illuminated  address  and 
a  purse  of  gold  on  behalf  of  the  members,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  ability  and  services.  Other 
toasts  followed,  including  that  of  “The  Execu¬ 
tive,”  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Murphy,  Medical 
Officer  to  the  London  County  Council. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES. 

Sir, — In  my  first  Royal  Academy  lecture, 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  I  said, 
“  The  Koptic  architect  who  built  the  brick 
mosque  for  Touloun  in  the  ninth  century  .  .  .  . 
■jjossibly  was  the  introducer  of  the  small  arches 
that  take  the  place  of  pendentives  in  the  dome.” 
My  friend,  Mr.  R.  Phen§  Spiers,  has  pointed  out 
that  these  arches  are  not  coeval  with  the  original 
mosque. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  in  his  “Art  of  the 
Saracens  in  Egypt,”  says  of  the  brick  dome,  at 
page  54,  “  It  was  built,  however,  a  century  later 
than  the  mosque  itself ;  ”  and  at  page  64,  “  There 
is  such  a  cupola  over  the  niche  in  Ibn-TuluD, 
and  though  this  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the 
restoration  by  Lagin  in  1296,  to  judge  by  the 
wooden  stalactites,  which  are  found  in  no  other 
part  of  this  mosque.  George  Aitchison. 

150,  Harley-street,  W.,  Feb.  4,  1890. 


THE  LONDON  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  the  discussion  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
upon  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson’s  paper,  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar 
spoke  to  the  effect  that  if  the  effluent  or  water  Irom 
the  ABC  process  was  good  enough  to  go  into  the 
Thames  above  Teddington  Lock,  it  was  surely  good 
enough  to  go  into  the  same  river  at  Barking  Creek, 
or  into  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow. 

Now,  as  I  understood  Mr.  Sillar  to  state,  when 
here,  that  the  amount  of  the  Kingston-on-Thames 
sewage  effluent  in  dry  weather  is  only  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  gallons  daily,  while  the  flow 
of  the  Thames  there  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred  millions  of  gallons  daily,  it  follows  that 
the  Kingston  effluent  only  amounts  to  about  one 
part  in  325  of  the  Thames  water.  Moreover,  the  flow 
of  the  Thames  is  continually  carrying  away  this 
effluent.  The  circumstances  here  are  quite ditforent 
from  tho3e  either  at  Loudun  or  Glasgow,  for  in  the 
former  the  sewage  effluent  rises  up  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  flow  of  the  Thames,  while  at  Glasgow 
in  dry  weather  the  effluent  is  equal  to  about  half 
the  amount  of  the  flow  of  the  Clyde.  In  dry 
weather,  also,  there  is  no  sensible  flow  of  the  river 
seawards  lrom  the  harbour  as  the  tide  comes  up 
past  Glasgow.  Iu  these  circumstances  no  proper 
comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  effect  of  the 
small  quantity  of  sewage  effluent  at  Kingston  and 
the  large  amount  at  both  London  aod  Glasgow, — in 
the  latter  case  about  50,000,000  gallons  daily,  which 
we  have  been  told  would  produce  44,000  tons  of 
sludge  a  year,  which  sludge  is  calculated  to  realize 
(on  paper  at  least)  £22,000  a  year,  at  10s.  a  ton. 

I  observe  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  stating  that  “  the 
actual  sludge,  after  it  was  dried,  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  any  farmer  to  carry  it  four  or  five 
miles.”  The  yearly  Glasgow  sewage  revenue  (if 
anything)  might,  therefore,  really  be  only  22,000 
farthings,  not  pounds  sterling. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


CARY’S  GRAVE. 

Sir,  —  In  your  interesting  note  on  Hogarth 
House,  Chiswick,  occurs  the  sentence: — “In  this 
same  house  died,  in  1844,  Cary,  the  translator  of 
Daute ;  who,  as  also  Hogarth  and  his  wife,  was 
buried  in  Chiswick  churchyard.”  This  statement  is 
hardly  correct  as  it  stands,  from  the  fact  that  Cary 
is  not  buried  in  Chiswick  churchyard,  but  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

As  your  journal  isnotthe  first  publication  wherein 
I  have  seen  this  erroneous  assertion  respecting 
Cary's  place  of  sepulture,  perhaps  I  may  not  be 
considered  out  of  place  if  I  ask  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  to  state  his  authority  in  this  instance. 

The  A  (henaum  of  August  24,  18-44,  contained  an 
obituary  notice  of  C-iry,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  words  : — “  Mr.  Cary  well  deserved  the 
place  in  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
on  Wednesday  last  was  granted  to  his  remains." 
His  grave  is  next  to  that  of  the  poet  Campbell,  and 


from  the  slab  which  covers  it  I  have  copied  the 
following  inscription 

UNDERNEATH 
LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 
HENRY  FRANCIS  CARY,  M.A. 

VICAR  OF  ABBOTS  BROMLEY 
FORMERLY  VICAlt  OF  KINGSBURY  WARWICK 
TRANSLATOR  OF  DANTE  ' 

BORN  DEC.  6  1772 
DIED  AUG.  14  1844 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c.,  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

*„*  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Page  for  preventing^ 
the  further  circulation  of  a  mistake.  Our  authority 
was  Thornbury  &  Walford’s  “  Old  and  New  Lon¬ 
don,”  vol.  vi : — “Carey  [ate],  the  translator  of 
Dante,  resided  at  Chiswick,  in  Hogarth’s  house,  ana 
lies  buried  in  the  churchyard,  close  under  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel.  His  monument  was  a  few  years 
ago  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  restored  at  the  ex  ¬ 
pense  of  the  vicar,  who  carefully  enclosed  it  with 
iron  railings.” 


THE  SHEFFIELD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— Kindly  correct  a  mistake  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  the  25th  ult. 

In  reviewing  the  plans  exhibited  at  Sheffield  of 
competitors  for  the  Municipal  Buildings  you  mention, 
one  by  Messrs.  Dudd,  Hansom,  &  Dunn.  This,  as 
it  stands,  is  incorrect,  as  my  name  should  have  been 
added,  but  through  an  oversight,  probably  of  the 
clerk  employed  to  label  the  designs,  it  has  not 
appeared.  The  plans  were  drawn  up  by  Messrs. 
Dunn,  IlaDsom,  and  Dunn  in  conjunction  with  my¬ 
self,  and,  I  may  add,  were  executed  entirely  in  our 
Bristol  office. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  let  this  letter 
appear,  in  order  to  remove  misconceptions. 

Fredk.  Bligh  Bond. 

Liverpool  Chambers,  Corii-sireel,  Bristol. 

February  3,  1890. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Eastham ,  Tenbury. — The  Church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Eastham,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  was  re-opened  ol 
Thursday,  Jan.  23rd,  after  undergoing  a  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  the  nave.  The  fabric  is> 
of  Norman  work  dating  from  1080  to  1120,  with 
some  insertions  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
southern  doorway,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture,  now  opened  for  re-use, 
was  blocked  up  in  1831,  and  the  chancel  arch, 
of  similar  design,  was  then  destroyed,  through 
some  mistaken  zeal.  Above  the  southern  door¬ 
way  is  some  well-preserved  wall  arcading  with- 
intersecting  arches,  a  rare  example,  in  that 
position,  of  the  change  of  style  or  period  of 
transition.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  George  Browne,. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  formerly  Recorder  of  Ludlow,  by  his 
widow,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne, 
rector  of  Eastham.  Nash,  in  his  History  of 
Worcestershire,  says : — “  From  the  mention  of  a 
Presbyter  in  the  Domesday  survey  of  this 
Manor  here  was  a  church  in  the  Saxon  Age.”- 
The  architect  for  the  restoration  was  Mr.  H. 
Hardwicke  Langston,  of  London ;  the  work& 
have  been  executed  by  local  tradesmen,  Mr 
Hill  and  Mr.  Hurds ;  Mr.  John  Kaye,  of  Cam¬ 
berwell,  supplied  the  new  stonework. 


Fire  Drill  in  Schools.— Apropos  of  the 
disaster  at  the  Forest  Gate  Schools,  upon  which, 
we  commented  a  fortnight  ago  (see  Builder, 
p.  55,  ante),  Messrs.  Merryweather  k  Sons 
write  to  say  that  the  Warehousemen  and  Clerks  ' 
Schools,  at  Russell  Hill,  Caterham,  were  twe- 
years  ago  fitted  up  by  them  with  hydrants  and 
other  fire-extinguishing  apparatus.  With  these 
appliances  the  boys  are  periodically  drilled. 
The  executive  of  the  schools  at  Russell  Hill 
were  amongst  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  fire-drills,  which,  while  assisting  in  the 
healthy  development  of  muscle,  is  likely  be  of 
service  to  the  boys  and  to  the  country  in  after 
life.  Many  of  these  boys  will  go  into  city 
warehouses,  and  will  take  with  them  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  comparatively  few  people  possess — 
viz.,  “  how  to  act  in  case  of  fire,”  should  neces¬ 
sity  arise,  much  to  the  benefit  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  The  question  of  fire-drill  was  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  inquest  which  was  held  on  the 
lamentable  disaster  at  Forest  Gate,  the  jury 
strongly  advising  a  periodical  drill  with  the  fire 
apparatus ;  and  we  trust  that  this  recommen¬ 
dation  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  management  of  our  large 
schools. 
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©jje  Steimti’s  Crrhimn. 


ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.—  VI. 


MAGNETISM. 


HF  a  wire  is  wound  into  a  spiral  or  helix, 
fip'.  10,  and  a  current  sent  through  it, 
a  set  of  lines  of  force  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  circular  lines  produced  round 
every  point  in  the  wire ;  these  resultant  lines 
run  through  the  helix  parallel  with  its  axis  and 
curve  back  through  the  air  outside.  The  coil 
or  helix  being  closely  wound  with  insulated 
wire,  experiments  show  that  the  shape  of  the 
external  field  produced  by  the  current  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  the  space  occupied  by  the 
helix  were  filled  by  a  piece  of  steel  uniformly 
magnetised.  A  piece  of  soft  iron,  so  made  as 
to  just  fit  the  interior  of  the  coil,  inserted  into 
it  increases  enormously  the  strength  of  the  field, 
but  does  not  alter  its  shape ;  the  external  effects 
are  the  same  as  they  would  be  on  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  map  out  the  paths  of  the  lines  of 
force  within  the  mass  of  metal,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  the  shape  of  the  field  they 
form  is  essentially  different  from  that  traced 
out  in  the  air  within  it  by  the  helix  alone. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  of  extreme 
importance,  that  if  a  piece  of  steel  be  taken 
and  cut  so  that  its  edge  follows  exactly  the 
curve  or  curves  traced  by  a  wire  carrying  an 
electric  current,  and  if,  furthermore,  it  be  mag¬ 
netised  so  that  the  direction  of  magnetisation 
at  every  point  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  line  of 
force  produced  by  the  current  alone  ;  then  the 
magnet  so  formed  produces  a  field  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  produced  by  the  current ; 
indeed,  the  magnet  may  be  substituted  for  the 
voltaic  circuit,  and  vice  versa. 

This  interchangeability  of  magnet  and  circuit 
ieads  us  at  once  to  Ampere’s  theory  of  magnet¬ 
ism.  In  what  has  been  said  about  magnets  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  mag¬ 
netisation  of  the  ultimate  molecule  of  a  piece 
of  iron  or  steel.  Ampere  supposed  that  around 
every  molecule  of  a  magnet  there  flows  an 
•electric  current.  As  a  permanent  magnet  does 
not  get  hot  nor  require  a  constant  supply  of 
energy  furnished  to  it  in  order  that  it  may 
•maintain  its  magnetised  state,  this  theory  also 
leads  to  the  assumption  that  in  each  molecule 
there  is  at  least  one  path  that  offers  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity. 


arranged  so  that  their  axes  emerge  from  the 
metal  into  the  surrounding  medium. 

But  a  magnet  is  of  practical  use  only  by 
virtue  of  the  field  of  force  in  the  air  or  other 
medium  surrounding  it,  and  the  nature  of  the 
lines  of  force  making  up  this  field  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  12  has  already  been  used  to  show  the 
relative  directions  of  an  electric  current  A  B, 
and  the  circular  lines  of  force  enveloping  it. 
The  electricity  in  the  conductor  can  move 
bodily  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  ; 
but  the  electricity  outside  is  entangled  or  bound 
together  so  that  it  is  incapable  of  such  motion 
of  translation.  At  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
the  particles  of  electricity  in  the  stream  rub 
against  those  outside,  and  the  lines  of  force  are 
due  to  this  rubbing. 

A  rough  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  may 
be  got  by  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
looking  at  the  water  near  the  edge  of  the 
stream  ;  the  water  is  prevented  by  the  friction 
of  the  banks  from  moving  forward  readily  with 
the  main  current,  and  a  number  of  little  eddies 
or  whirlpools  are  formed  whose  axes  of  rotation 
are  at  right-angles  to  the  direction  of  flow  of 
the  main  body  of  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  electric  current,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  outside  the  conductor  cannot  move  for- 
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Fig  13 


Suppose  fig.  11  to  represent  a  slice  of  steel, 
one  molecule  thick,  cut  from  the  north  end  of  a 
steel  magnet.  The  squares  are  individual 
molecules  with  their  equal  currents  flowing 
round  them.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure 
that  the  external  effect  of  each  part  of  the  current 
dn  an  internal  molecule  must  be  neutralised  by 
the  current  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  that  part  of  the  neighbour  with  which  it 
is  in  contact,  although  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  each  individual  molecule  is  the  same, 
viz.,  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  ; 
this  process  of  neutralisation  goes  on  every¬ 
where  except  at  the  periphery  of  the  slice, 
that  is  at  the  surface  of  the  magnet  where 
there  consequently  exist  unneutralised  portions 
of  molecular  currents  all  flowing  in  the  same 
direction. 

This  collection  of  currents  in  the  surface  of 
a  steel  magnet  is  equivalent  to  a  current  flowing 
in  a  wire  similarly  shaped,  and  hence  it  is  that 
a  suitably-shaped  and  magnetised  piece  of  steel 
can  produce  the  external  effects  of  a  voltaic  cir¬ 
cuit,  or  vice  versa.  Together  with  what  has  been 
written  under  “  Magnets,”  the  above  completes 
the  theory  of  magnetism  as  far  as  the  magnet  Plumbers 
itself  is  concerned.  Briefly,  each  molecule  of  a 
magnet  has  an  electric  current  whirling  round 
within  it ;  when  the  metal  composing  the 
magnet  is  in  a  neutral  or  “  unmagnetised  ” 
state,  the  axes  of  these  whirls  form  closed  curves 
within  the  mass  of  the  metal ;  when  the  metal 
is  magnetised,  these  whirls  of  current  are 


ward  at  all,  it  can  only  spin  round  ;  hence  in 
fig.  13,  if  A  B  is  the  current,  it  will  set  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  electricity  at  its  surface  spinning  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  S,  and  these  will 
cause  the  similar  rotation  of  the  particles  beyond 
them,  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  particles  form' 
ing  closed  rings  round  the  conductor.  A  line  of 
force,  then,  is  simply  an  axis  around  which 
electricity  is  rotating.  In  fig.  13,  D  is  the 
direction  of  the  current,  d  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  force,  $  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
electricity  surrounding  the  conductor. 

Fig.  12  can,  without  any  alteration,  be  made 
to  show  the  relative  directions  of  current  and 
line  of  force  in  two  distinct  cases.  (1)  If  A  B 
is  an  electric  current,  then  the  circles  show  the 
shape  and  direction  of  lines  of  force.  (2)  If 
the  circles  represent  conductors  carrying 
currents  of  electricity,  then  A  B  shows  in  shape 
and  direction  a  line  of  force  passing  through 
them.  The  diagram  in  the  latter  case  is  of  use 
in  connection  with  electro-magnets.  Ampere's 
rule,  already  given,  may  be  written  so 
to  include  both  cases : — “  If  you  stand  in  a 

{line“or£eforce}whioh  ®oes  from  your  feet  t0 


your  head  and  look  at  ^^^urrent' 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Checks.  G.  F. 


2,741,  Door  Springs  and 
Newman. 

By  the  apparatus  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  the  door  is  closed  by  a  pulling  action,  and 
the  closing  apparatus  is  fixed  either  on  the  door 
frame  or  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  Within  an 
upright  barrel  is  a  volute  or  band  spring,  whose 
inner  and  outer  ends  are  connected  to  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  part  and  to  an  adjustable  plate.  The 
plate,  which  is  rigidly  connected  to  the  central  axis, 
lies  upon  the  top  face  of  the  lower  bracket  under 
the  barrel,  while  the  axis,  which  is  threaded 
through  the  spring  and  body  part,  has  its  end 
passing  and  working  through  the  middle  of  the 
brackets.  An  arm  and  link  aid  the  movement  of 
the  spring  by  bringing  it  into  direct  purchase. 
The  tension  of  the  wound-up  spring  causes  the  arm 
to  move  back,  when  the  door  is  liberated,  to  its 
usual  position  with  a  pulling  action  to  the  link,  and 
through  the  link  to  the  door. 

2,817,  Window  Sash-fasteners.  W.  S.  Lay- 
cock. 

A  rack  and  pinion  is  the  actuating  power 
of  the  fastener  which  is  the  Bubject  of  this 
patent,  and  the  catch  can  be  operated  by  throwing 
the  same  in  or  out  of  gear,  which  can  be  done  from 
inside  the  window,  the  mechanism  being  mounted 
in  a  suitable  framing. 

2,946,  Brick  and  Tile  Machines.  J.  Morhard. 

This  invention  relates  to  machines  for  cutting 
and  pressing  bricks  from  clay.  The  material  is 
first  subjected  to  suitable  pressure  in  a  two-part 
separable  case  and  by  means  of  a  revolving  cutting- 
tool,  which  is  caused  to  pass  transversely  through 
the  pressed  mass  of  material  at  the  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  form  or  mould.  At  the  time  of  such 
separation,  after  the  pressing  operation,  a  portion 
of  the  pressed  material  of  suitable  size  to  form  a 
brick  or  block  is  smoothly  cut  from  the  end  portion 
of  the  material.  After  this  cutting  operation,  an 
elevating  and  discharging  device  receives  and  raises 
the  cut-off  portion  clear  of  tho  form,  and  brings  it 
into  position  to  be  readily  taken  out  of  the  machine, 
and  at  such  time  the  two-part  form  is  moved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  uncover  and  leave  the  finished 
block  entirely  clear  of  the  form. 

16,209,  Windows.  A.  Heinrich. 

The  unpleasant  propensity  of  window  panes 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  various  states  of 
the  atmosphere  to  be  transformed  into  a  non¬ 
transparentsweating  or  frozen  state  is,  it  is  claimed, 
obviated  by  this  invention.  Two  panes  of  glass 
are  fitted  with  an  air  space  between  them,  and  in 
the  frame  a  channel  is  made  for  carrying  away 
moisture. 


\  current 
directed  towards  your  left  hand.” 


Labour  and  Wages  in  China — According 
to  some  recent  United  States  Consular  reports,  in 
Hong  Kong,  Chinese  workmen  get  from  12 1.  6s. 
per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging.  Mechanics 
without  board  are  paid  per  day: — Blacksmiths, 
Is.  8d.  to  4s.  2d ;  bricklayers,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Sd. ; 
carpenters  and  joiners,  lOd.  to  2s.  Id. ;  masons, 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  labourers,  lOd.  and  upwards. 
In  the  district  of  Ningpo  the  rates  of  wages  are, 
for 


Blacksmiths  .  per  month  £1 

Bricklayers  .  per  aay  . 

Carpenters . 

Coppersmiths  . 

Gold  and  silver  workers 
Painters 


Wages  have  not  increased  here  for  years,  and 
strikes  never  occur.  Trouble  is  rarely  expe¬ 
rienced,  as  labourers  are  confined  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  employed.  No  labourer  is 
allowed  to  be  employed  outside  of  his  district , 
he  may  by  general  consent  join  the  labourers 
of  another  district — not  otherwise. 


17,199,  Veneer  Saws.  D.  P.  A.  Mersing. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  the 
veneer  saws  to  act  in  both  upward  and  downward 
directions.  For  this  purpose  the  teeth  are  made  M 
shape,  and  set  at  different  angles,  as  in  most  cross¬ 
cut  or  wood  saws. 

7,109,  Fireproof  Partitions.  A.  W.  Rammage. 

In  order  to  provide  a  partition  which  is  fireproof 
and  rigid,  partitions  are,  according  to  this  inven¬ 
tion,  made  with  iron  or  steel  rods  of  T,  L,  or  round 
or  square  section,  and  at  the  point  of  intersection 
they  are  fixed  by  a  rivet,  and  the  interstices  are 
filled  in  with  concrete,  &c.  Channel  iron  is  used 
when  necessary  to  aid  in  a  better  foundation  for 
the  concrete. 

1,262,  Blocks  of  Artificial  Stone.  A.  McLean. 

Tho  artificial  stone  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  is  made  of  granite  cbippings  and  Portland 
cement.  These  are  mixed  with  water  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  very  heavy  pressure.  The  effect  of  the 
heavy  pressure  is  to  produce  on  the  surface  a  thin 
skin  of  fine  cement,  which  is  removed  by  rubbing 
down,  and  a  very  good  polish  is  obtained. 
Mechanical  and  hydraulic  means  of  pressure  are 
mentioned  in  the  specification. 

3,144,  Bricks.  Bell  &  Sons. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  bricks 
for  building  so  made  as  to  receive  plugs,  so  that 
when  built  into  a  wall,  woodwork  or  other  materials 
may  be  attached  thereto.  To  this  end  recesses  are 
formed  in  the  faces  of  the  bricks,  which,  after 
baking,  may  be  filled  in  by  wood  or  other  porous 
substance.  Tho  bricks  are  built  into  the  wall  where 
it  is  desired  to  secure  woodwork,  as,  for  instance, 
they  may  be  built  into  doorways,  and  tho  door¬ 
frames  secured  thereto  by  nails  or  screws  driven 
into  plugs  in  the  bricks.  By  this  invention  the 
fastening  is  rendered  more  secure,  and  the 
objectionable  practice  of  driving  plugs  between  the 
mortar-courses  is  avoided. 

W.  Hubbard 


3,365,  Wall-Tiles  and  Linings, 
and  Others. 

According  to  thi3  invention  tiles  are  made  thin  i 
and  of  unshrinkable  material,  mostly  of  the  nature  r 
of  artificial  stoue  or  siliceous  substances.  They  are  r 
made  also  wrih  rebates,  grooves,  or  recesses,  and  i 
the  joints  are  covered  by  bosses,  strips,  or  other  i 
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ornamental  forms.  The  leading  point  is  the  un¬ 
shrinkable  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  tiles 
are  made. 

3,371,  Fireplaces.  H.  M.  Ashley. 

The  jambs  and  lintel  of  the  fireplace  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  invention,  made  of  metal,  hollow,  so  that 
there  is  a  cavity  between  their  fronts  and  the  wall 
against  which  they  are  fixed.  A  door  is  also  pro¬ 
vided,  which  can,  when  required,  be  turned  up  into 
a  horizontal  position,  and  a  gas  burner,  which  is 
usually  accommodated  within  the  chamber,  can  be 
turned  down  to  receive  over  it,  and  under  the 
turned-up  door,  a  saucepan  or  other  cooking 
utensil. 

3,516,  Windows  and  Window  -  Fastenings. 
A.  Ferret. 

In  order  to  allow  of  the  lower  sash  being  drawn 
out,  the  beads  are,  by  this  invention,  hung  on  butt 
hinges,  and  this,  with  a  fastening  by  means  of  a 
spring  bolt  secured  to  the  top  rail  of  ihe  lower 
sash,  constitutes  the  novelty  of  the  invention. 

i  3,563,  Improvements  in  Water-closets.  H- 
1  Lord. 

I  The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
}  patent  consist  chiefly  in  so  arranging  the  cistern 
sideways  in  a  line  with  the  closet  -  pan,  with  a 
passage  between  the  two,  that  the  water  in  the 
cistern  will  flow  into  the  pan  to  the  same  level  as 
that  in  the  cistern,  an  ordinary  ball-tap  being  used 
to  regulate  the  height  or  level  of  water  in  the  cis¬ 
tern.  A  flap  or  clack  suitably  arranged  hermeti¬ 
cally  seals  the  lower  portion  of  the  pan  when  the 
closet  is  not  in  use,  but  when  the  contents  of  the 
closet-pan  are  dtsired  to  be  flushed  to  the  sewer, 
the  flap  or  clack  is  lowered  by  pulling  a  handle. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


Ac.,  for  Floors.— 20,467,  W.  Tattersall,  Fans  or 
Air-propellers  for  Ventilation.— 20,707,  R.  Mullard, 
Paints  and  Varnishes. — 20,786,  R.  Hirst,  Counter 
Flaps  and  Doors. — 653,  E.  Hesketh  and  A.  Marcet, 
Cooling  Air  in  Rooms,  &c. — 907,  M.  Walker,  Ven¬ 
tilators. — 295,  W.  Ivneen,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to 
Spindles. — 330.  J.  Dunning  and  B.  Priestley,  Sash 
Fasteners. — 353,  N.  Russell,  Door  Springs  and 
Checks. — 392,  R.  Brown,  Nail. — 481,  E.  Burtwell, 
Bracket  for  Shop-window  Fittings.— 610,  A.  Watson 
and  R.  Hooper,  Fire-grates. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

O^en  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

1,577,  A.  Youlten,  Sliding  Windows. — 2,862,  H. 
Lake  water,  Closets,  Ac.  — 3,741,  F.  Marshall,  Se¬ 
curing  Knobs  and  Handles  to  Spindles.  —  3.970, 
E.  Matheson,  Tiles.— 4,730,  W.  Townseud,  Wind- 
guard  Chimney-pots.— 4,946,  R.  Clunes,  Bricks.— 
4,947,  R.  Clunes,  Pipes.— 5,068,  R.  Blyth,  Sash- 
fastener. — 5,378,  H.  Levetus,  Door  Springs  or 
Checks. — 14,004,  B.  Nienhaus  and  J.  Gaetcke, 
Controlling  House  Doors.  &c. — 19,259,  W.  Wheat- 
ley,  Hasp-lock.— 19,368,  H.  Horn  and  J.  Efflnger, 
Rule  aud  Protractor.— 19,427,  E.  Winchester,  Do<>r 
Latches. — 19,744.  G.  Marsden,  Tiles,  Ac. — 20,097, 
C.  Douglas  aud  E.  Smith,  Saws. — 20,294.  O.  Imr.iy. 
Fireproof  S'vuctures. — 2,134,  II.  Enoch,  Water- 
closets. — 4,524,  C.  Sbewbrooks,  Roof  Covering. — 
4  895,  J.  Marks,  Fasteners  for  Doors. — 4,913,  C. 
Elliott,  Glazing,  Fixing  Sheets  of  Slate.  Metal,  Ac. 
— 4,957,  W.  Lindsay,  Bridges. — 4,958,  W.  Lindsay, 
Sash-bars. — 5,083,  W.  Dunn,  Water-closets. — 6,152, 
W.  Williams,  Ventilator. — 6,507,  R.  Evered,  Door 
Bolts. — 16,201,  W.  Sayer,  Air  Propellers. — 17,560, 
L.  Adams,  Cisterns. — 18,911,  P.  De  Kristoffovitch, 
Artificial  Granite.  —19,551,  J.  Crane  and  W. 
Windle,  Bench-plane. — 20,452,  G.  Hayes,  Metallic 
Lathing. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  February  8. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte's 
Theatre,  Shaftesbury-avenue. 

Monday,  February  10. 

Royal  A  cade  my.  —Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on 
“  The  Private  Houses  and  Palaces  of  the  Romans."  III. 
S  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman  on  “Some 
Suggested  Amendments  in  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Com¬ 
pensation."  S  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  D.Sc.,  on  “  The  Electro-magnet.”  IV.  Sp.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association.— Seventh  Annual  Dinner, 
Holborn  Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  ll. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion 
on  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler’s  paper  on  “Bars  at  the  Mouth& 
of  Tidal  Estuaries."  Sp.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Arts  Section).—  Mr.  \V.  R. 
Lethaby  on  “Cast  lion  and  its  Treatment  for  Artistic 
Purposes."  Sp.m. 

Wednesday,  February  12. 

Sanitary  Institute  —Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  F.R.I.B.A., 
on  “Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes.”  8  p.m. 

Free  Lectures  to  Artisans  and  others  on  Matters  Con¬ 
nected  with  Building.—  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  on 
“Drawing:  Geometrical  and  Perspective,”  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  London-walL  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  G.  Findlay  (General  Manager  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway)  on  “Modern 
Improvements  in  Facilities  for  Railway  Travelling." 
8  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  13. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on 
“  The  Private  Houses  and  Palaees  of  the  Romans."  IV. 
8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Builders.— Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  F.S.A., 
on  “An  Edinburgh  Contract."  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
Telegraph  Department,  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand. 


Jan.  13. — 579,  W.  Reynor,  Staunching  Defective 
House-drains  without  taking  up  "Floors  or  opening 
Ground  in  Basement.  586,  A.  Flint,  Testing  House- 
drains.  608,  J.  Becker,  Scaffolding. 

Jan.  14. —610,  A.  Watson  and  J.  Rastrick,  Fire¬ 
grates.  671,  A.  Clark,  Cutting  StoDe.  675,  C. 
Stilwell  and  A.  Thayer,  Adjustable  Square  and 
Level. 

Jan.  15. — 711,  W.  Greaves,  Ventilator.  723,  W. 
Thompson,  Sash-locks  or  Window-fasteners.  734, 
W.  &  J.  Rawlings,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  W.C.’s, 
kc.  746,  S.  Fawthrop,  Sash-bars  and  Glazing. 
764,  W.  Barues,  Compositions  to  be  used  as  Paints. 
777,  F.  Streeter,  Water  Waste  Preventers.  791, 
R.  Crowden  and  R.  Pulton,  jun.,  Paperhangers’ 
Roller. 

Jan.  16. — 802,  J.  Harding,  Bakers’  Ovens.  821, 
J.  Bruce  and  others,  Shop-window  Fittings.  832, 
G.  Hope.  Sand  Separatois. 

Jan.  17. — 915,  E.  Norton,  Paint-cans.-  -926,  D. 
Nesbit,  Radiators  for  Heating  and  Ventilating. — 
946,  J.  Radford,  Securing  Door-knobs  to  Spindles. 
— 949,  C.  Sziklai,  Arrangement  of  Door-bars. 

Jan.  20. — 974,  E.  iDgham,  Draught-preventers 
for  Doors. — 985,  FI.  Grimshaw,  New  White  Pig¬ 
ment.— 1,020,  T.  Reed,  Wa'er-taps. 

Jan.  21.  —  1,054,  J.  Cormeil,  Fastening  for 
Window-sashes  and  Doors.  —  1,074,  W.  Ellis, 
Machinery  for  Cutting  Laths,  Veueers,  Ac. — 
1,095.  E.  Smith,  Veneer  -  cutting  Machines. — 
1,115,  T.  Haas,  Locking  Devices  for  Double  or 
Folding  Doors. — 1,116,  N.  Procter  and  Others, 
Brickmaking  Machines. 

Jan.  22. — 1,139,  G.  Hurdle,  Self-lubricating 
Pulleys  for  Window  -  sashes,  &c.  —  1,151,  C. 
Denbigh,  Window-sashes.  —  1,176,  W.  Sinclair, 
Compound  for  Cementing  Iron  Rails  to  Kerbing, 
Drain-pipes,  &e. — 1,178,  W.  Sinclair,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Composition  for  Stone,  Bricks, 
Plaster,  and  Cement  Surfaces. — 1,185,  C.  Hunter, 
Extracting  Cowl. — 1,190,  H.  Lake,  Valves  for 
Flushing-tanks  or  cisterns. 

Jan.  23.  — 1,194,  J.  Morton,  Machinery  for 
Making  Bricks,  Pipes,  Ac.  — 1,248,  W.  Horn, 
Building-block. 

Jan.  24. — 1,272,  T.  and  H.  Moorwood,  Canopied 
ptove-grates  and  Fireplaces.  — 1,295,  C.  Shaw, 

J  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. 

1  Jan.  25. — 1,346,  W.  Sugg,  Ventilating  Appa¬ 
ratus. — 1,353,  W.  Young,  Securing  Sash-lines  to 
Sashes. — 1,356,  A.  Boult,  Manufacture  of  Rough, 
Glazed,  and  Coloured  Facing-stones. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,449,  H.  Lake,  Saws. — 14,396,  C.  Cavill  and  S. 
Lawreuco,  Window-fastener. — 16,178.  H.  Hardy, 
Water-closets. — 16,915,  J.  Margison,  Door-knocker. 

1 — 18,062,  J.  Balinforth,  Securing  Sash-cords. — 
119,782,  II.  Cowan,  Exit-door  for  Theatres.  -20,344, 
1G.  Ry dill.  Mason’s  Chisels.  Ac.— 20,406,  W.  Lake, 
[Cutting  Veneer.— 20,410,  W.  Cowlin,  Closing  Doors, 
;Ac. — 20,510,  R.  Sbapland.  Timber  Drying,  Ac. — 
(20,833,  W.  May  and  E.  Padmore,  Window- 
‘fastenors. — 20,843,  F.  Parker,  Hinges.— 20,848, 

A.  Smith,  Artificial  Stone. — 17,382,  W.  A  J. 
(Rhodes,  Chimney  Pot. — 19,541,  A.  Palmer.  Floor¬ 
ing  of  Bridges,  kc.  —  19,814,  G.  Plunkett, 
iGrate  or  Fire-place. — 19,963,  R.  Reeves,  Venti¬ 
lation,  kc.  —20,207,  R-  Painter,  Raising  and 
Lowering  Windows. — 20,303,  C.  Smith,  Artificial 
(Asphalte. —20,342,  F.  Wright  and  T.  Gillott, 
(Flooring  for  Bridges.  Ac. — 20,454,  D.  Hunter, 
Fences  and  Gates.— 20,460,  E.  Joachim,  Plates, 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Jan.  27.— By  J.  Jacobs  &  Sons. 

Brompton— 22,  Michael's-grove,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10,  r.  £100  p.a . . .  £905 

The  lease  of  24,  Michael’s-grove,  u.t.  12}  yrs.  r. 

£110 .  110 

44  and  46,  Fulham-road,  and  la,  Pelham-st.,  u.t. 

23  yrs.,  g.r.  £16 .  1,150 

By  H.  Hooper. 

Edmonton— 34,  Graham-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  £4, 

r.  £28. 12s .  no 

Jan.  28.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Holborn— 29,  Ely-pl.,  f.,  area  1,426  feet  .  3,500 

Bishopsgate-st.  Within—  No.  18,  area  1,860  ft., 
let  for  81  years  at  £1,060  per  annum. 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden  Town— 78,  Arlington-rd.,  f .  850 

Kentish  Town-rd. — No.  280,  f.,  r.  £S5  p.a .  1,105 

By  W.  J.  Newell. 

Peckham— 46,  Claude-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r. 

£26  .  210 

Camberwell— 50  and  52,  Blake's-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  £7.  10s.,  r.  £44 .  240 

Rotherliithe — 1  to  8,  Fisher  s-court,  u.t.  47  yrs  , 

g.r.  £32,  r.  £93.  12s . . . . .  20 

By  Furber,  Price,  &  Fukber. 

Eastbourne — F.g.r.  of  £230,  with  Reversion  in  79 

yrs .  5,550 

Jan.  30.— By  E.  Robins  &  Hine. 
Notting-hill— 9,  Ladbrooke-grove,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4 .  295 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Islineton— 8  and  10,  Brooksby-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10.  10s .  335 

2,  Bath-place,  f.,  r.  £23.  8s .  155 

3  to  6,  and  9, 10,  and  11,  Bath-pl.,  f.,  r.  £140.  Ss.  1,080 
Camden-rd. — 53,  Hartham-rd,  u.t.  66yrs.,  g.r.  £7  .  370 

Wood-green,  Truro-rd. — “  Belmont  Villa,"  f .  340 

By  E.  STIMSON. 

Camberwell— 45  to  51  (odd)  Hollington-st.,  u.t.  76 

yrs.,  g.r.  £16 .  290 

61  to  79  (odd)  Westniacott-st.,  and  65,  Brisbane- 

st. ,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g  r.  £42,  r.  £260 .  1,090 

Walworth— 36,  Heygate-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  ,t5, 

r.  £34  .  385 

Bermondsey— 10  and  12,  Fort-rd,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  Ss.  9d.,  r.  £62.  8s .  495 

By  A.  H.  TURNER  &  Co. 

Oatlands-pk.— F.  house  and  Bhop,  r.  £40  .  895 

Two  f.  houses,  with  shops,  r.  £65 .  1,225 

Jan.  31.— By  R.  Reid. 

Hanover-sq. — 1,  Princes-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  £60, 

r.  £170  p.a .  2,025 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


New  Harbours  in  Germany. — The  Ger¬ 
man  Government  has  decided  upon  constructing 
two  new  harbours  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  viz., 
at  Husum,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Schles¬ 
wig,  and  at  Aaiosund,  in  the  Little  Belt. 


Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Mr.  -T.  Swinburne 
on  “  The  Theory  of  Armature  Reaction  in  Dynamos  and 
Motors."  8  p.m. 

Friday,  February  14. 

Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  on 
“Some  Typical  Greek  Buildings."  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  on  “Problems  in  the  Physics  of  an  Electric 
Lamp."  9  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  15. 

Royal  Institution.  — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh. 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  I." 
3  p.m. 


$His«IIanta. 


Improvements  in  Rome. — According  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Rome,  the 
Municipality  of  that  city  has,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  undertaken  an  expenditure  upon 
works  of  public  improvement,  governmental 
and  municipal,  of  1 1, 000, 000Z.,  the  larger  part, 
9,800,0002.,  being  for  works  of  a  municipal 
character,  comprising  bridges,  markets,  new 
quarters,  new  streets,  sewerage,  water  supply,  Ac. 
Of  this  expenditure  80  per  cent,  is  represented 
by  the  indemnities  paid  for  expropriation  of 
houses  and  land.  The  demolition  of  old  houses 
and  other  works,  have  been  proceeded  with 
regularly.  The  works  connected  with  the  Tiber 
embankment  proceed  steadily,  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans.  The  compressed  air 
“  caissons  ”  are  still  made  use  of  in  laying  down 
the  foundations  of  the  embankment,  having 
proved  very  successful.  The  construction  of 
the  huge  sewers  proceeds  in  the  same  regular 
manner  as  the  embankment.  The  sewers  are 
1 0  branch  off  in  various  directions,  thus  forming 
a  general  system  of  sewerage,  placed  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  under  the  streets,  and  flushed 
by  abundant  streams  of  water.  The  Anglo- 
Roman  Company  for  the  illumination  of  Rome 
by  gas  and  other  systems,  who  have  also  under¬ 
taken  the  supply  of  electric  light,  intend 
utilising  the  hydraulic  power  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  Tivoli,  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  and' 
to  transmit  the  electric  power  thence,  so  as  to 
illuminate  Rome  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at 
present.  The  company  will  set  up  at  Tivoli 
the  necessary  apparatus  so  as  to  obtain  1,700- 
horse  power  (electric).  The  current  will  be 
transmitted  by  overhead  wires  to  a  receiving- 
station  at  Porta  Pia.  From  there  the  electric: 
light  will  be  distributed  by  two  systems— an 
overhead  for  public,  and  an  underground  for 
private  illumination.  The  copper  wires  to  be 
used  for  the  overhead  system  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  Societil  Metallurgica  Italianaof  Leghorn. 
The  enterprise  is  to  be  completed  within  six¬ 
teen  months,  and  is  considered  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  application  of  the  latest  improvement  for 
transmitting  electric  power  to  great  distances. 

Art  Exhibition  in  Stockholm. — An  art 
exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  Stockholm,  in 
March  next,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish 
Society  of  Arts. 
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St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— The 
■eleventh  annual  report  of  this  Society,  which 
was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting, 
held  on  Saturday  last,  says  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  past  year  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  papers  read  at  the  evening 
meetings  have  been  of  great  interest,  and  the 
visits,  with  one  exception,  have  been  very 
largely  attended.  During  the  year  ten  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  in  the  Chapter  House,  and 
the  following  papers  have  been  read: — Two  by 
Mr.  A.  Oliver,  one  on  “  Monumental  Brasses 
and  their  Details,”  and  one  on  “  Flemish 
Brasses  in  England;”  by  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Geldart,  on  “Transepts”;  by  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dewick,  on  “  Christian  Art  on  Coins  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  ” ;  two,  by  Mr. 

G.  H.  Birch,  on  “Round  Churches”;  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Hamilton  Kelly,  entitled,  “  A  Study  of 
Precedents  for  Liturgical  Developments  ” ;  by 
Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  on  “  The  Divine  Service 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  illustrated  by  the 
Reform  of  the  Breviary  of  the  Humiliati  in 
a 548  ”  ;  and  by  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson,  on 
“  Mural  Decoration  in  Churches  ”  ;  and  on  one 
evening  members  were  invited  to  bring  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  to  describe,  objects  of  ecclesio¬ 
logical  interest.  This  was  a  new  departure, 
but  the  result  was  so  successful  as  to  warrant  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment  in  the  future. 
Afternoon  visits  were  made  to  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  Abbots.  Kensington ;  St.  Cuthbert 
Kensington,  and  Hammersmith  ;  to  All  Saints, 
Fulham ;  to  Chiswick  Parish  Church ;  to  St. 
Albans  ;  to  Bow  and  Stepney  ;  to  Wennington  ; 
and  to  Aveley.  A  whole-day  visit  was  made  to 
Norwich,  but  owing  to  the  distance  very  few 
members  attended.  Part  IV.  of  Volume  II.  of 
the  “  Transactions  ”  has  been  issued  during  the 
year,  and  the  Council  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
a  publication  of  which  the  Society  may  well  be 
proud.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  (as 
shown  in  the  balance-sheet)  that  the  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  largely  due  to  special  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
those  who  have  thus  contributed,  and  to  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick  for  the  excellent  service  he 
renders  the  Society  as  honorary  editor.  The 
balance-sheet,  although  showing  a  deficit  of 
about  12Z.,  is  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  chief 
outlay  being  for  the  “  Transactions,”  and  as 
these  are  now  published  they  will  probably 
speedily  repay  their  cost.  Twenty-two  new 
members  have  been  elected  during  the  year ; 
the  number  on  the  register  is  now  274. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The 
eighth  ordinary  meetiog  of  the  present  session 
of  this  society  was  held  on  January  29  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Henry 

H.  West,  M.Inst.C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  usual  business,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Yeaman,  A.I.C.E.,  &c.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
“Notes  on  Central  Station  Electric  Lighting.” 
In  giving  an  account  of  several  stations  at 
present  supplying  current  on  a  commercial 
basis,  he  described  the  West  Brompton  High 
Tension,  Glasgow  High  Tension,  Hastings, 
Eastbourne,  and  Brighton  Stations,  Cromp¬ 
ton’s  Battery  System  used  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  Court,  and  King’s  Subdivided  Battery 
System  in  use  at  Chelsea,  and  illustrated 
his  descriptions  by  mounted  prints  and  dia¬ 
grams.  The  history  of  the  stations  was  traced, 
and  the  changes  in  the  various  systems  employed 
noted.  The  author  then  compared  and  discussed 
the  methods  adopted  to  generate,  measure,  and 
•distribute  the  electric  energy,  with  regard  to 
their  general  advantages,  and  drew  conclusions 
therefrom  as  to  the  system  of  supply  which 
will  probably  become  general.  Complete  sets 
■of  junction  and  distributing  boxes  and  samples 
of  the  mains  employed  and  in  use  at  Liverpool 
were  shown.  Samples  of  Fowler’s  cables,  as 
used  by  the  House-to-House  Company  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  at  Eastbourne,  were  also  exhibited. 
In  concluding,  the  author  gave  a  short  account 
of  what  is  required  of  an  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  under  law  and  by  the  public  demand, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
rules  and  to  the  curves  of  supply  obtained  from 
the  various  stations  alluded  to.  The  discussion 
upon  the  paper  was  adjourned  till  Feb.  26. 

Art  Applied  to  Cast-iron. — This  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read  on  Tuesday 
•evening  next,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Lethaby.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statbam. 

The  “  Hercules  ”  Street  cleansing  Ma¬ 
chine. — We  witnessed  some  trials  ot  this 
machine  last  Saturday  at  Westminster,  but 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  hold  over  what  we 
have  to  say  about  it  until  next  week. 


New  York  Cathedral  Competition. — 

When  the  choice  of  four  plans  was  made  by 
the  Building  Committee,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morgan  Dix  is  chairman,  out  of  the 
large  number  of  designs  submitted  for  the 
proposed  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  it  was  decided  to  return 
these  to  the  architects  for  elaboration  and 
further  competition.  These  plans,  from  which 
the  final  choice  of  a  design  was  to  have  been 
made,  were  submitted  by  William  A.  Potter, 
Heins  &  Lafarge,  J.  Halsey  Woods,  and  George 
Martin  Hues.  February  1,  1890,  was  set  as  the 
date  of  the  final  competition.  No  decision  is 
likely,  however,  to  be  reached  at  that  time, 
and  from  present  indications  it  appears  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  no  decided  steps  will  be 
taken  in  that  direction  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  The  property  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  the  cathedral  is  included  in  the  site  selected 
for  the  World’s  Fair,  and  pending  the  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  whether  the  exposition  is  to  be 
held  in  this  city,  the  Building  Committee  has 
decided  to  defer  positive  action  in  respect  to 
plans  for  the  proposed  structure.  Both  Mr. 
Potter  and  Mr.  Lafarge  said  that  nothing  had 
been  done  by  them  in  the  way  of  elaborating 
the  plans  on  the  part  of  the  architects,  and  that 
the  entire  matter  was  in  statu  quo.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  had  taken  no  formal  action,  but  the 
architects  had  been  unofficially  notified  that  the 
requirement  as  to  February  1  would  be  waived. 
Mr.  Lafarge  added  that  the  delay  was  likely  to 
prove  of  benefit  to  all  parties  in  interest.  The 
working  out  of  the  details  of  an  undertaking 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  cathedral 
required  a  great  deal  of  care  and  thought,  and 
the  additional  time  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  architects. — New  York  Times. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  stability 
of  the  English  iron  market  has  been  disturbed 
this  week  by  a  further  fall  in  warrants,  and  as 
a  consequence  bona  fide  business  has  been 
greatly  hindered,  if  not  entirely  checked. 
Makers  of  pig-iron  are  holding  still  firmly  to 
their  quotations,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  they  have  yet  before  them ;  but  the 
decline  of  warrants  has  been  persistent.  The 
Glasgow  warrant  market  has  almost  entirely 
collapsed  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  selling. 
Scotch  makers’  prices  are  in  consequence 
easier,  inferior  brands  having  been  reduced  as 
much  as  5s.  and  7s.  a  ton.  There  has  been 
some  selling  by  weak  holders  of  Cleveland  pig 
as  low  as  52s.,  which  is  a  reduction  of  5s.  a 
ton  since  last  week,  but  makers  generally  are 
not  being  frightened  by  this  sudden  drop. 
As  a  consequence,  very  little  business  is  being 
done  in  the  North  of  England  as  well  as  in 
Lancashire  and  Staffordshire,  and  prices  in  the 
Midlands  are  hardly  as  strong  as  they  were. 
Bessemer  iron  has  also  felt  the  pinch,  but  none 
of  the  makers  in  the  North-west  have  as  yet 
made  any  alteration  in  their  rates.  In  sympathy 
with  crude  iron,  finished  iron  and  steel  are 
easier  in  tone.  As,  however,  manufacturers  of 
the  finished  products  are  placed  as  favourably 
with  regard  to  orders  as  producers  of  pig-iron, 
and  seeing  that  high  prices  of  fuel  and  a  high 
rate  of  wages  will  not  permit  them  to  give  way 
much,  the  markets  for  manufactured  iron  and 
steel  are  pretty  stable.  The  orders  at  present 
received  for  new  ships  are  few  in  number  and 
of  small  importance  ;  but  both  shipbuilders  and 
engineers  are  still  as  busy  as  they  can  be,  and 
as  they  will  be  for  some  time  to  come.  -Iron. 

Competition:  The  Hull  Branch  of  the 
York  Union  Bank  — The  Eastern.  Morning 
News  says  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  York  Union  Bank,  Limited,  held  in  York, 
the  plans  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brodrick,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  Hull,  were  selected  from  the  designs 
submitted  in  a  limited  competition.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  stone,  and  in  the  Flemish  Renais¬ 
sance  style,  and  will  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Lowgate  and  Bowlalley  -  lane.  The  ground 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  banking  premises 
of  the  York  Union  Bank,  above  which  will  be 
commodious  offices  for  letting  purposes.  It  is 
proposed  to  commence  the  building  forthwith. 

Free  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall. — The 
first  of  a  series  of  free  lectures  on  matters 
connected  with  building  was  delivered  in  the 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I  B.  A  , 
Master  of  the  Company,  his  subject  being 
“  Architecture  of  the  World  in  all  Ages,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  drawings,  expressly  prepared, 
and  photographs.  Sir  John  Lubbocir,  Bart., 
M.P.,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  report 
next  week. 


The  American  Production  of  Pig-iron. — 
The  output  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  in 
1889,  as  we  learn  from  the  statistics  promptly 
issued  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  7,604,525  tons,  against 
6,489,738  tons  in  1888.  which  shows  an  increase 
for  last  year  of  1,114,787  tons,  or  over  17  per 
cent.  As  the  American  production  of  pig-iron 
in  1888  was  the  largest,  up  to  that  year,  in  the 
history  of  the  American  iron  trade,  the  increase 
of  over  1,000,000  tons  in  1889  is  remarkable. 
The  question  as  to  when  the  United  States  will 
surpass  Great  Britain  in  the  output  of  crude 
iron  is  illustrated  by  some  figures  which  are 
given  in  the  returns.  In  1882  Great  Britain 
produced  8,586,680  tons,  against  4,623,323  tons 
turned  out  by  the  United  States.  In  1883  the 
production  was  8,529,300  and  4,595,510  tons,  , 
respectively  ;  in  1884,  7,811,727  and  4,097,868  ! 
tons  ;  in  1885,  7,415,469  and  4,044,526  tons  ;  in  i 
1886,  7,009,754  and  5,683,329  tons;  in  1887,  , 
7,559,518  and  6,417,148  tons;  in  1888,  7,998,967  1 
tons.  For  1889  the  production  of  pig-iron  of  : 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  8,300,000  tons,  , 
while  the  output  of  the  United  States,  of  which  i 
we  have  actual  figures,  reaches  7,604,525  tons,  a  i 
total  slightly  higher  than  the  production  of  : 
Great  Britain  in  1887. 

Application  of  Photography  to  Meteoro¬ 
logy  — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  I 
Society  have  arranged  to  hold,  at  25,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster  (by  permission  of  : 
the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi-  ■ 
neers),  on  March  18  to  21  next,  an  exhibition  of  i 
instruments  and  photographs  illustrating  the  i 
application  of  photography  to  meteorology.  The  > 
Committee  will  also  be  glad  to  show  any  new  > 
meteorological  instruments  or  apparatus  in-  - 
vented,  or  first  constructed,  since  last  March  ; 
as  well  as  photographs  and  drawings  possessing  ; 
meteorological  interest. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  . . 

Elm  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . ■  ■ . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &e . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  . 

„  „  4th  and  3rd  .... 

Deals— Riga . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

,,  2nd  ,,  _ 

,,  white 

Swedish . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st 


7  0  0 
12  0  0  14  0  0 


0  '2  3 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 
5  10  0 
2  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 
0  0  0 


0  3  0 
4  5  0 
4  16  0 
4  15  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
7  0  0 
3  10  0 

5  6  0 
5  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  0  0 


2nd  . 


,,  „  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  l  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  ,,  ...... 

ox,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

Iron—  METALS. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ....  ton 
,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . . 
Copper — British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton 

Sheet,  English . 

Pipe  . 

Tin— Straits . 

Australian . 

English  Ingots . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 


8  10  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  8  0  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

11  0  0  14  0  0 

9  0  0  10  10  0 

6  10  0  10  0  O 

7  10  0  16  0  O 

9  0  0  17  0  O 

16  0  0  26  0  0 

11  0  0  17  10  0 

5  0  0  10  10  0 

9  0  0  11  0  0 

7  0  0  9  0  0 

6  0  0  S  10  0  . 

6  0  6  17  0  0 

0  14  0  ' 

0  10  s 

o  7  a  ' 

0  0  5 

o  g  (f  : 

0  0  i 
G  0  ll|  ■ 

o  o  H  i 

0  0  61  r 

0  0  6i  ; 

13  0  0 

20  0  0  4 

18  0  0 

0  1  X 

0  16 
0  0  61  1 


0  11  0 
0  8  0 
0  6  0 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  5 
0  0  5 
0  0  41 
0  0  51 
0  0  5i 
4  0  0 
15  0  0 

14  0  0 
0  0  9 
0  0  10 
0  0  41 

0  0  0 
8  10  0 
56  0  0 
67  0  0 
64  0  0 
48  15  0 
0  0  5| 
12  17  6 

15  5  0 


15  15 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


brer 


26  10  0 
0  0  0 
24  10  0 
32  15  0 


Cottonseed,  refined 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined . 

Tap. — Stockholm . barrel 

Archangel . 


20  17  6 

26  0  0 

23  10  0 

24  0  0 

32  10  0 

31  0  0 

21  10  0  22  0  0 

21  0  0  40  9  0 

5  10  0  6  10  O 

7  0  0  12  0  0 

1  6  6  0  0  0 


ikingup  Roads,  &c . 

wcraml  other  Works . 

orks  and  Materials . 

iods  Shed  and  Offices,  Basingstoke  ... 

ectric  Lighting . 

iek  Sewer . ))),.. 

rging  away  Slop,  Rubbish,  &c . 

orks  and  Materials  . 

viors'  and  Masons’  Work . 

pply  of  Slop  Waggons  . 

orks  and  Materials . 

•ainage  Works  . 

dvaniscd  Iron  Dust.  Pails . 

■moval  of  Dust  and  Ashes  . 

werage  Works,  Ileswall  . 

orks  and  Materials . . 

oken  Stone,  Footway  Kerb,  *c . 

werage  Works . .'. . 

iking  up  Roads  .  . 

ying  Tar  Concrete . 

mpletion  of  Portion  of  Aqueduct  (Wtrss.) 
orks  and  Materials . 

ills  Office,  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man)  . 

apel  and  Schools,  Bournemouth  (West,).. 
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CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Willesden  Local  Board  O.  Claude  Robson  , 


do. 


do. 


Hammersmith  Vestry...  H.  Mair  . 

G.  W.  R.  Co .  |  Offici'il  . 

Hackney  Union  .  |  W.  Barnett 

Clerk en well  Vestry .  W.  Iron  . 

Lambeth  Vestry  .  Official  . 


do. 


do. 

do. 


Limehousc  Bd.  of  Wks 
St  Mary  (Islington,! 

Vestry .  do. 

St.  Pancras  Vestry  .  W.  R.  Scott  . 

Finchley  Local  Board...  Official,  . 

Rotherhitho  Vestry .  do. 

Chelsea  Vestry  .’ .  do. 

Wirral  U  R.  S.  A.  .  C.  H.  Beloo  . 

St.  Marylebonc  Vestry  Official 


do. 


do. 


F.pping  R.S  A .  E.  Egan  . 

Friern  Barnet  Lor.  Bd.  G.  Clarke  .... 

Portsmouth  U.S.A .  Official  . 

Manchester  Corporatn.  G.  H.  Hill  .... 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Vestry  . .  Official  . 

The  Committee .  do. 

.  I  Ja«.  Cubitt  ... 


Feb.  21st 
Feb.  24  th 
do. 

Feb.  2Sth 
Mar.  1st 
Not  stated. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


ads  Foreman  . 

■rk  of  Works  . 

ad  Surveyors  . . 

spector  oi  NuLances  .. 

srk  of  Works . 

nitary  Inspectors  (3) 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Feb.  Uth 
do. 

Feb.  12t,h 
Feb.  13tn 
do. 

Feb.  26th 

;■ 

do. 

Norfolk  Countv  . 

Carlisle  Corporation  ... 
Fulham  Vestry . 

do. 

21.  per  week  each  ... 

21.  5s.  per  week . 

TENDERS- 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
ist  reacli  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

YMBLE  (Northumberland).  —  For  the  erection  of 
JBleyan  Chapel,  Schools,  and  Minister's  house.  Mr. 
Reuvcll.  jun.,  architect,  Alnwick.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Connell,  42,  Grainger-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  :— 
Accepted  (lowest)  tenders. 

0  0 

D.  M  Spence.  Amble,  Joiner,  1 
Painter  and  Glazier,  Plumber  ^  950  0  0 

and  Smith  . J 

Philip  Wood.  Amble,  Slater .  S6  0  0 

J.  H.  Lyall,  Plasterer .  9S  5  0 

ISHFORD  (Kent).  —  For  erecting  a  house,  Christ 
arch-road,  Ashford.  Mr.  H.  Jeffery,  architect  :— 

Clark,  Lenham . . £59S  12  6 

Hughes,  Ashford .  585  0  0 

Day.  Ashford  .  527  0  0 

Howland,  Ashford .  623  0  0 

Petts,  Folkestone  .  510  0  0 

Baker,  Ashford  .  497  14  0 

Slade,  Maidstone  .  4S5  0  0 

Joy,  E  ,  Ashford  (accepted) .  4S5  0  0 

Dowle,  Ashford  .  374  16  8 


IRISTOL.— For  erecting  the  Barley  Fields  Board 
lools,  Bristol.  Mr.  F.  B.  Bond,  architect,  Bristol  :— 

J.  E  Davis . £9,432  0  0 

Wm.  Church .  9,318  0  0 

Stephens  &  Bastow  .  9,199  0  0 

E.  T.  Hatherley  .  9,060  0  0 

A.  J  Heaven .  9,000  0  0 

W.  H.  Cowlin  &  Son  .  8,888  0  0 

James  Wilkins .  8,680  0  0 

T.  R.  Lewis  .  S.862  0  0 

R  Wilkins  *  Sons .  8,675  0  0 

John  Perrott .  8,588  0  0 

H.  J.  Rossiter  (accepted) .  7,760  0  0 

ROY  DON.—  For  alterations  at  Hillside,  Duppas  Hilli 
ydon,  for  Mr.  John  Jaques.  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodroffe, 
liitect,  214,  Great  Dover-street,  S.E.  :— 

Young  *  Lonsdale . £217  0  0 

Smith  A  Son .  209  0  0 

Page  .  196  0  0 

[ALIFAX.—  Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  houses, 
.nsmere-place.  on  the  Heath  Hall  estate.  Mr.  T.  L. 
chett,  architect,  Halifax  :  — 

Craven  Robinson,  excavator,  mason, 
and  a  bricklayer’s  work  (without 

boundary  walls) . £39S  0  0 

W.  G.  Hey,  carpenter  and  joiner's 

work  .  209  1  6 

Herbert  Walsh,  plumber  and  glazier’s 

T  work .  80  0  0 

John  Firth,  Blater  and  plasterer's 

work  .  S7  0  0 

[All  of  Halifax.] 

atesand  railings,  fixtures  and  fittings,  not  included.] 

[ORSH  AM. — For  erecting  residence  :— 

N.  Lidstone,  Finsbury  Park  (accepted)  £2,768  0  0 

.ONDON.— For  erecting  the  new  Jubilee  Wing  of  the 
lldren’s  Hospital,  Great  Ormond-street.  Mr.  Charles 
rry,  architect  :— 
i  Wngstaff  it  Son 
Nightingale 


LEY  ION  STONE.—  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Board-room  and  Offices,  and  new  Out-Relief  Office,  at 
tne  Union  A\  urkhouse,  Leytoustone.  Essex-,  for  the 
West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Sturdy 
architect,  44.  Finslniry-pavement,  E  C.  :— 

Norton  &  Co.,  Stratford  . £5,8SS  0  0 

A.  Reed,  Stratford .  5  720  0  0 

C.  Cox,  Hackney . .  5*590  0  0 

S.  J.  Jerrard,  Lewisham  .  5,489  0  0 

J.  A.  Reed,  Walthamstow  .  5,469  0  0 

H.  S.  Marten,  Plaistow .  5,462  0  0 

W.  Downs,  Walworth-road .  5,353  0  0 

C.  J.  Sherwood,  Leytoustone .  5,346  0  0 

Bishop  <t  Webb,  Stratford  .  5,335  0  0 

North  Bros..  Stratford .  5,295  0  0 

J.  Morter,  Stratford  .  5,187  0  () 

W.  Gladding,  Whitechapel .  4,982  0  0 

W.  Gregar,  Stratford  .  4,973  0  0 

Calnan  it  Co.,  Commercial-road  ..  4,896  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  headquarters  for 
the  l,th  (North  Middlesex)  Ride  Volunteers,  Hi'di- 
street,  Camden-town,  for  the  Committee.  Messrs 
Spalding  &  Cross,  architects  :— 

B>;os . £7,906  0  0 

Seward  .  7>120  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  6,800  0  0 

6,637  0 


LONDON.— For  the  removal  of  filth  at  Barking  out- 
fall  works  for  the  London  County  Council 
C.  Abbott  &  Sons,  Hertford -road, 

Kingsland.  . £320  0  0 

L.  Knight,  79,  Chestnut  -  avenue, 

Forest-gate  . 799  0  0 

M.  H.  Abbott  it  Co.,  Mornington- 

road,  Leytonstone .  655  0  0 

J.  J.  Prior,  Stonebridge  Wharf,  Lime- 
house*  .  595  0  0 

*  Accepted  for  six  months,  with  power  to  the  Council 
then  to  determine  the  engagement  or  to  continue  the 
contract  for  the  whole  period  of  twelve  months. 

LONDON -For  altering,  adapting,  and  painting  the 
l  Diversity  Hall  Cordon-square,  for  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hamel  Williams.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  archi¬ 
tect,  63.  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Leonard  &  Clarke,  202,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C.  :  — 

Colls  &  Sons .  £9  097  0  n 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co . "  2  972  0  0 

5*8*  2.S38  0  0 

Holland  &  Hannen .  2,698  0  0 

Titmas  it  Sons . j .  ]  2  690  0  0 

Adamson  it  Son  . 2’487  0  0 

Nightingale  (accepted) .  2*305  0  0 

[This  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

LONDiiv  i-’. .!•  rebuilding  No.  SO,  Tottenham-court- 
road.  for  Mr.  I  rank  Moss.  Messrs.  Edmeston  it  Gabriel 
architects,  42,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  Quantities  sup- 
phed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker,  38,  John-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C.  :—  A*  ' 

Patman  &  Fotheringham . £1,823  ..  £30 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  1,670  28 

By  waters  .  1,656  ....  37 

Lawrauce  <fe  Sons .  1,650  _  35 

?c°tt  .  1,623  ...  .  28 


Young  &  Lonsdale .  1,616 

Scrivener  *  Co .  1,600  .... 

Anseii .  1)595  ;;;; 

Smith  it  Son .  1,687 

*  Deduct  if  shop-front  in  deal. 


6,336  0  0 
6,198  0  0 
6,197  0  0 
6,145  0  0 
6,100  0  0 
6,087  0  0 


0  0 


Higgs  it  Hill  . 

Perry  it  Co . 

Colls*  Son . 

Foster  &  Dicksee  . 

Peto  Bros . 

Mitchell  . 


.  £16,287  0  0 
.  15,555  0  0 
.  15,360  0  0 
.  15,199  0  0 
.  15,050  0  0 
.  14,955  fi  0 
.  14,768  0  0 
14,493  0  0 


By  waters  . 

Perry  *  Co. 

Nightingale  .. 

Low  &  Sons  . . 

Holloway  Bros 

■  . .  0,U8/ 

Chappell .  6,046 

.  6.019 

peto..  .  5i987  0  0 

Sheppard  .  5  934  0  n 

Gould  &  Brand .  5  798  0  0 

Scrivener  .  5)773  0  0 

Lawrance  &  Sons .  6,645  0  0 

[This  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

LONDON.- For  rebuilding  Bacon's  Schools  Grange- 
road.  Bermondsey.  Mr.  J.  Gale,  architect.  QuantitTes 
by  Messrs.  D.  Campbell*  Son  :— 

Charteris  . £3,753  0  0 

r.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  3,750  0  0 

Jas.  Greenwood  .  3,700  0  0 

®idef)  . .  3,686  0  0 

Shepherd  .  3,650  0  0 

W  .  Downs .  3,588  0  0 

S.  Jerrard  .  3,427  0  0 

Jno.  Greenwood .  3)333  q  0 

LONDON.— For  pulling -down  and  rebuilding  house 
and  shop  at  Castlenau,  Barnes,  for  Mr.  W.  Maimering 
Mr.  T.  Mullett  Ellis,  architect,  Essex-street,  Strand  ■— 
Briekell . £1,090  0  0 


LONDON.— For  workshops  in  Printing  House-yard, 
Hackney-road,  for  Mr.  A.  T.  Roberts.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Gregg,  architect,  1,  St.  Helen's-place  ;— 

Ashby  &  Horner . £i  822  0  0 

Downs .  1V25  0  0 

Williams  &  Son  .  1  690  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall  &  Go .  1548  0  0 

Shepherd  .  1,’soo  „  „ 

Brown  &  Harris  (accepted) .  1,430  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “  Ranelagh  Arms  ” 
Roman-road  Old  Ford,  E.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  archi¬ 
tect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  :  - 


F.  G.  Higgs  . . 
Allen  *  Sons. . 

J  Ivory  . 

Spencer  &  Co. 

Todd  . 

S.  Goodall 
A.  Hood . 

Steadman  .... 


GasJittiiujs. 


.  £1,297  0  0 
1,250  0  0 
1,219  0  0 
1,185  0  0 
1,169  0  0 
99S  0  (( 
950  0  0 

102  0  0 


D.  *  J.  Prince 

Wicks . 

Grant  . 

Francis  Carter 

.  A.  Hunt . . 

Scharien  &  Co .  S98 

Haywood  .  827 


1,025 
986  0  0 
950  0  0 
943  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  1,  Church-terrace 
Castlenau,  Barnes,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Mannering.  T.  Mullett 
Ellis,  architect,  28,  Essex-street,  Strand 

p>'ince  . £106  0  0 

II.  G.  Haywood,  Bridge  -  road, 

Hammersmith  (accepted)  .  105  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  shop  front,  &c.,  at  No. 
5.  Brompton-road,  S.W.  Mr..  Morewood,  architect, 
fo  quantities 

Colls . £250  0  0 

Laiigdale  *  Hallett  .  230  0  0 

£ni?rk®  .  226  0  0 

ntimpson  *  Co .  197  0  0 

Drew  &  Cadrnan  (accepted)  .  196  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations,  &c.,  at  “The  Manor 
House  Imsbury  Park,  for  Mr.  J.  Swinyard.  Mr.  John 
E.  Punier,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bridge  House,  South 
Tottenham  :— 

S^  YarrUey  ASons . £1,975  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros.  .  1  945  0  0 

Hy.  Knight  &  Son .  1*897  0  0 

Mattock  Bros .  1  350  11  0 

G.  E.  Todd .  1*720  o  o 

S.  Goodall .  1)547  0  0 

John  Beale  (accepted) .  1,500  0  p 

LONDON.— For  additions  to  the  “Brewers-  Tap  " 
Stean-street,  Haggerston,  for  Messrs.  Daniell‘&  Sou’s' 
Breweries,  Limited.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  surveyor.  Cuds 
Chambers,  Colchester : — 

Chessham  &  Son,  Haggerston  . £125  0  0 

B.  Smith,  Downham-road  (accepted)  105  0  0 

LONDON.— For  further  additions  at  39,  Red  Croes- 
?;c-’  for  Messrs.  Capua  &  Co.  Messrs.  Edmeston 
&  Gabriel,  architects,  42,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

Young  &  Lonsdale  (accepted) . £505  0  0 

LONG  EATON.—  For  svorks  for  svater  supply,  for  the 
Long  Eaton  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  Hodson,  M.Inst  C  E 
engineer,  Loughborough  :— 

-  _  Sec.  I.*  Sec.  II. f  Total. 

Chas.  Green, 


Rotherham . .  £6,107 
S.  &  E.  Bentley, 

0 

0  £36,S00 

1 

1  £42,907 

7 

1 

Leicester ....  2,910 
J.  Tomlinson, 

0 

0 

34,740 

0 

0 

37,650 

0 

0 

Derby  .  3,485 

Holme  &  King, 

0 

0 

32,965 

0 

0 

36,450 

0 

0 

Liverpool  . .  2,734 

.7 

4 

33.510  16 

Wm.  Jenkins, 

Leamington .  2,656  10 

0 

33,519 

lo 

0 

H.  Nickels, 

Nottingham  .  2,800 
H.  Fotherby  & 

0 

0 

32,600 

0 

0 

35,400 

0 

0 

Son,  Burnley  2,236 

0 

10 

32,879 

7 

H.  Sliardlow, 

Nottingham .  1,963 

11 

0 

32,337 

0 

J.  F.  Price, 

Nottingham.  2,463 

0 

0 

31,131 

0 

0 

33,594 

0 

0 

For  sinking  well  and  driving  headings  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  1,400,000  gallons  per  day. 
t  For  erecting  eogine  and  boiler  house,  pumpim- 
,  .  *  .  — •—  I  machinery,  engineer's  cottage,  constructing  covered 

...  neZ  dmmg-room  at  the  '  Criterion  ”  reservoir,  and  providing  and  laying  all  mains  anil 

Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  for  Messrs.  Spiers  *  Pond :—  |  apparatus.  J  0  mains  ami 


B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted) . £200  0  0 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  £35,701.] 
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LONDON. —For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Mitre,"  Stem  ford-hill,  N.,  for  Mr.  G.  Duff.  Mr.  John 
E.  Pinder,  architect,  Bridge-house,  South  Tottenham  :— 
Goodall . £S57  0  0 

G.  Todd .  79S  0  0 

H.  Knight  &  Son  .  790  0  0 

F.  Voller  .  759  0  0 


LUTON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  “The  White 
Hart,”  Luton,  for  Messrs.  Bingham,  Cox,  &  Co.  Mr. 
F  W.  KinneirTarte,  architect: — 

C.  Miskin,  St.  Albans  . £395  0  0 

Wm.  Sparrow,  Harpenden .  348  15  0 

W.  D.  A.  Cox,  Luton .  307  0  0 

W.  G.  Dunham,  Luton*  .  302  10  0 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


PINXTON  (Derbyshire).— For  the  construction  of 
main  sewerage  and  outfall  works,  for  the  Mnnsfteld 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker, 
Assoc.  Inst.C.E.,  engineer,  Nottingham  :— 

F.  Eyre,  Sheffield  . £3,205  0  0 

Roe  &  Son,  Alfreton .  2,990  0  0 

G.  F.  Todd,  Derby .  2,984  1  3 

R.  &  J.  Holmes,  Chesterfield .  2,975  3  9 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham  .  2,925  0  0 

D.  Barry.  Ratcliffe,  Nottingham  . .  2,880  0  0 

.1.  Lane,  Skegby.  near  Mansfield  . .  2,832  0  0 

J.  Tomlinson,  Derby .  2,6S6  8  10 

J.  F.  Price  (accepted),  Ebury-road, 

Nottingham .  2,525  0  0 

J.  R.  Holmes  (error),  Nottingham  2,406  16  10 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £2,500.] 


W.  G.,  New  York  (drnwings  received).— J.  B.  (we  are  very 
sorry  for  you,  but  it  is  entirely  beyond  our  province  to  go  into 
such  a  matter). — I.  C.  W.  (we  have  not  space  to  go  further  into 
the  matter;  the  author  of  the  contrivance  we  illustrated  is  not 
making  any  public  use  of  it,  but  simply  devised  it  for  his  own  use  ; 
'  at  the  question  of  patent  right  hardly  comes  in). — C.  AM.  E. 
eopy  sent  Illegible)  — H.  R.  (uot  of  general  interest). — T.  G.  & 
Co.  (no  space  this  week.)— J.  D.  (too late). — W.  8.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders.  Sc.  must  De  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givingaddresBes. 
Non — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
ecn  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
e  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


PONTVPOOL  (Mon.)— For  certain  alterations  ami 
additions  to  the  “  Crown  ”  Hotel,  PoDtypool,  for  Messrs. 
.1.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  archi¬ 
tect.  Newport  (Mon.).  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

H.  Parfttt,  Pontnewydd  . £3,570  0  0 

Edwards,  Leominster  .  3,570  0  0 

Jones  &  Son,  Newport .  3,447  0  0 

Blackburne,  Newport  .  3,295  0  0 

John  Linton,  Newport .  3,241  16  0 

Bailey.  Pontypool  (accepted) .  3,240  0  0 

W.  A.  Linton,  Newport  .  3,050  0  0 


SIDCOT.—  For  gymnasium,  chemical-rooms,  Ac.,  at 
Sidcot  School,  near  Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  A.  P.  I. 
Cotterell,  architect,  Lonsdale-chambers,  Baldwin-street, 
Bristol  :— 

J.  Bastow,  Bristol  . £1,250  0  0 

E.  Walters,  Bristol .  1,250  0  0 

F.  Merrick  &  Son,  Glastonbury  —  1,248  0  0 

C.  Chorley  &  Son,  Bristol .  1,190  0  0 

J'.  Thorne,  Bristol  .  1,174  0  0 

C.  Addicott,  Weston-super-Mare  . .  1,123  0  0 
H.  Hawkins  &  Co  ,  Glastonbury  ..  1,110  0  0 

Revised  Tenders,  with  Roman  instead  of  Plain  Tiles. 

J.  Thorne,  Bristol  . £1,098  o  0 

H.  Hawkins  &  Co.,  Glastonbury  ..  1,<*68  0  0 
C.  Addicott,  Weston-super-Mare*. .  1,051  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  alterations  to  “  The 
Larches,”  Pembury,  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Oakes.  Kemp- 
Welch  &  Co.,  architects,  Bournemouth  :— 

G.  &  F.  Penn  (accepted)  . £1,113  16  6 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Buildbb,  London.” 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4a.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0b.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction 
Sc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

,•  Stamps  must  not  be  Bent,  but  all  smaU  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-atreet,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
beforeTHREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  luteuded  for 
the  front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDN  ESDAY. 
RPFPT  AT,  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
or  MENTS  or  ORDER8  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements, 


strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  bi 


PER80N8  Advertising  in  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Off.ee,  46,  Catherlne-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THH  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  dirkc-t  from  the  Office  to  residei; 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annrn 
Prepaid.  To  aU  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  N 
Zealand,  16s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  Ac  30s.  p 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  POURDRINIE' 
Publisher.  Wo  46.  Datherlna-street.  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWfi 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN.  I 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUNil 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limltei 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELYNOH 
STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quam 
is  known  as  the  “Weatls 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  vi 
crystalline  nature,  and  i 
doubtedly  one  of  the  m  i 
durable  stones  in  England.  1 
Is  of  the  same  crystal!* 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stoll 
bnt  finer  in  texture,  and  mu 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  wo* 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 
STONE. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON) 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  I, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adm 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speoiai 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colol 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quii 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fnf 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoh 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  E.E 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  (Am 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES, { By  is. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landiri 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wit 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVE R  W E  A.R8  SLIPPER 
80LE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  8c  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N,l| 


WILLENHALL.— For  the  erection  of  new  house,  Blox- 
wich-road,  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Janies.  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender, 
architect,  Wolverhampton:  — 

B.  Guest,  Wolverhampton . £500  0  0 

J.  Moseley,  Willenhall .  467  0  0 

J.  Moore,  Tipton  .  454  18  0 

H.  .T.  Hunter,  Willenhall  .  445  0  0 

T.  Hallcliurch,  Wolverhampton*. .. .  439  0  0 

C.  Davies,  Wolverhampton  .  431  14  6 

*  Accepted. 


WOOLWICH.— For  alterations  and  improvements  at 
the  “King's  Arms"  Hotel,  Woolwich.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lew- 
cock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  :— 

G.  E.  Todd . £1,094  0  0 

Allen*  Sons .  986  0  0 

.Spencer  &  Co .  900  0  0 

J.  Beale  . 845  0  0 


Shop,  <kc.,  Rossbjn-hill,  Hampstead. — We  regret  that, 
owing  to  a  printer's  blunder,  the  amount  of  Mr.  G. 
Ly ford's  tender  for  this  job  (see  list  at  top  of  first 
column  of  p.  70  of  the  Builder  for  January  25)  was 
erroneously  given  as  £2,512.  It  should  have  been 
£1,512.  The  correction  reached  us  too  late  for 
mention  last  week. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OfHce,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 
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Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Arohitravos, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 
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HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lil 
ABphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  ij 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materi. 
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Art  and  Architecture  in  Browning's  Poetry. 

OETIIY  was  defined 
by  a  great  English 
critic,  Matthew 
Arnold,  as  being 
essentially  “  a  cri¬ 
ticism  of  Life  ”  ;  a 
definition  which, 
if  not  the  whole 
truth,  at  all  events 
is  one  which  ap¬ 
plies  with  peculiar 
fitness  to  the  remarkable  poet  whose  obsequies 
were  celebrated  a  few  weeks  since  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  The  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  permeates  Browning’s  poetry  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  can  only  be  fully  realised  by 
those  who  have  been  careful  students  of  his 
works.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped 
him :  the  most  out-of-the-way  events  in  his- 
tory,  the  most  curious  phases  of  human 
•character,  the  most  minute  incidents  in 
nature,  are  referred  to  as  passing  illustra¬ 
tions,  or  dwelt  upon  with  minute  knowledge 
and  insight — and  among  the  subjects  he  knew 
best  and  delighted  to  discuss  most  were  those 
•connected  with  art,  including  music,  architec¬ 
ture  and  painting.  In  the  short  poem  entitled 
“How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary,”  in  which 
he  gives  a  kind  of  ideal  sketch  of  a  poet  as 
he  appeared  to  the  people  about  him,  he  repre¬ 
sents  him  characteristically  as  a  man  who 
was  remarked  upon  as  taking  note  of  every¬ 
thing  around  him,  including  the  new  build¬ 
ings  :  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain— 

41  You  saw  go  up  and  down  Valladolid 

A  man  of  mark,  to  know  next  time  you  saw.” 

*  *  *  *  *  '  *  ’ 

41  You’d  come  upon  his  scrutinising  hat. 

Making  a  peaked  shade  blacker  than  itself 
Against  the  single  window  spared  some  house 

Intact  yet  with  its  mouldered  Moorish  work _ 

Or  else  surprise  the  ferrule  of  his  stick 
Trymg  the  mortar’s  temper  ’tween  the  chinks 
Of  some  new  shop  a-building,  French  and  fine.” 
The  artist  will  not  fail  to  note  the  truth  of 
observation  in  the  incident  of  the  hat  making 
A  shadow  “  blacker  than  itself.”  In  music 
Browning  was  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
thoughtful  of  critics,  with  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  of  the  art,  the  scientific  basis  of 
which  he  had  systematically  studied ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  painting  and  painters 
{Italian  especially)  he  possessed  such  an 
amount  of  special  knowledge  that  he  would 
sometimes  startle  professed  artists  or  art. 
critics  by  information  in  regard  to  some  half- 


forgotten  painter  whose  name  they  hardly 
knew.  In  one  of  his  later  volumes,  “Parley- 
ings  with  Certain  People,”  out  of  the  seven 
persons  of  more  or  less  passe  reputations  who 
are  “  parleyed  ”  with,  two  are  painters  and 
one  a  musician;  and  of  the  two  painters 
dealt  with  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  ordinary  readers  ever  heard  of 
“l'rancis  Furini”  or  “Gerard  de  Lairesse”; 
though  both,  as  Browning  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt,  were  important  persons  in  their  day 
and  in  their  artistic  ambition. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  references  to  art 
in  Browning's  poems  are  not  so  much  acces¬ 
sions  to  our  knowledge  as  vivid  side-lights, 
sometimes  of  criticism,  sometimes  of  reminis¬ 
cence  and  description,  generally  thrown  out 
in  passing,  as  illustrations  of  a  thought,  or  as 
picturesque  associations  connected  with  the 
main  subject  in  hand.  There  occasionally 
occurs  a  poem  dedicated  primarily  to  some 
artistic  subject,  but  these  are  in  the  minority. 
In  general,  what  we  get  from  Browning  are 
passing  thoughts  on  the  raison  d'etre  of  this 
or  that  form  of  art,  or  vivid  touches  of 
description  which  seem  to  flash  a  sudden 
light  on  some  building  or  picture,  and  leave 
it  in  the  memory  with  a  new  meaning  for 
the  future. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  special 
poems  which  are  definitely,  though  in  a  more 
or  less  indirect  manner,  studies  in  art 
criticism,  or  in  the  philosophy  of  art.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  these  is 
the  semi-grotesque  lyric,  “  Master  Ilugues  of 
Saxe-Gotha,”  which  however,  being  directly 
and  mainly  concerned  with  musical  form,  is 
out  of  our  proper  function  here,  though  it 
has  at  the  close  a  wider  application  to  art 
generally  as  well  as  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  life  and  nature,  the  conventional 
and  the  real.  The  two  most  important 
of  the  poems  which  are  concerned  with  the 
philosophy  of  painting  are  entitled  after  the 
names  of  painters,  “Fra  Lippo  Lippi”  and 
“  Andrea  del  Sarto,”  put  probably  not  without 
intention  next  to  each  other  in  the  old 
edition ;  the  one  the  philosophy  of  the  man 
who  was  content  with  a  cheerful  realism,  the 
other  that  of  the  man  who,  if  he  did  not  truly 
aspire  after  idealism,  at  least  regretted  that 
he  had  not,  “  Lippo  Lippi  ”  contains  things 
that  come  so  appropriately  into  the  modern 
art  philosophy,  that  it  has  been  quoted 
by  writers  and  lecturers  on  art,  if 
not  ad  nauseam,  at  least  to  the  point  of 
becoming  somewhat  hackneyed.  The  poem 
is,  to  begin  with,  a  capital  sketch  of  the  jovial 


but  not  very  reputable  painter  who,  as  he 
complained,  had  been  indued  with  monkish 
vows  when  he  was  eight  years  old  and  knew 
no  better,  and  who  delivers  his  disjointed 
talk,  intermixed  with  snatches  of  song,  to  a 
knot  of  men  who  catch  him  in  a  summer 
night  in  the  streets  of  old  Florence  over  some 
kind  of  escapade,  and  slips  away  with  a 
“  zooks !  ”  as  the  dawn  shows.  Lippi  was 
found  by  the  monks,  as  he  grew  up,  to  be  a 
good  hand  at  painting;  he  was  given  a  piece 
of  cloister  wall,  and  painted  all  sorts  of 
people  who  came  to  the  convent,  to  the 
delight  of  the  crowd,  who  found  the  figures 
as  real  as  life,  but  to  the  scandal  of  the  Prior 
and  the  more  learned  brethren,  who  found 
thi3  realism  quite  from  the  true  mark  of 
painting — 

Your  busme=s  is  not  to  catch  men  with  show. 

With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay, 

But  lift  them  over  it,  ignore  it  all, 

Make  them  forget  there’s  such  a  thing  as  flesh  ; 

Y our  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  Mien” 

Lippo  wants  to  know  how  he  is  to  do  this 
without  painting  their  bodies  as  well  as 
possible  first — 

Or  say  there’s  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all 
(I  never  saw  it— put  the  case  the  same—) 

If  you  get  simplo  beauty  and  naught  else. 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents  :  ” 

a  distich  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten.  “  Andrea 
del  &arto,”  a  poem  in  a  far  more  serious  vein, 
may  be  taken  as  putting  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  Andrea  is  in  the  main  pleased  and 
satisfied  with  his  reputation  as  the  “  perfect 
painter ;  ”  what  he  paints,  as  he  boasts  to  his 
wife,  he  can  do  perfectly  and  with  ease, — “  No 
sketches  first,  no  studies,  that’s  long  past,” — 
he  can  do  with  ease  what  many  agonise  to  do 
and  fail.  But  a  revulsion  comes  over  him  ; 
does  not  there  perhaps  burn  a  truer  light  of 
God  in  some  of  these  unsuccessful  ones, 
striving  after  an  ideal  they  could  not  reach  ? 
Andrea  is  a  man  of  art  for  Art’s  sake,  as  he 
admirably  describes  his  abstraction  in  his  own 
aim — 

“  I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself, 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men’s  blame 
Or  their  praise  either.  Somebody  remarks 
Morello’s  outline*  there  is  wrongly  traced 
His  hue  mistaken  ;  what  of  that?  or  else, 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered  ;  what  of  that? 
Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain 
care? 

Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what’s  a  heaven  for  ?  All  is  silver  grey, 

Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse*  !  ” 


Apparently  Morello  was  a  hill  visible  from  the 
beleatecL  ^  artist  *nd  his  wife  were  supposed  to 
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Truly  Raphael  was  not  equal  to  him  as  a 
draughtsman;  Agnolo  himself  had  said  to; 
anl  there  was  a  design  of  Raphael’s  on  the 
wall  which  did  not  appear  in  all  things 
carrectly  foreshortened — 

“  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong  ; 

I  hardly  dare  ....  Yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should 
go  ! 

Ay,  but  the  soul  !  He's  Raphael  !  rub  it  out !  " 
It  was  not  without  reason,  either,  that 
Browning  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
with  these  two  poems  the  one  entitled 
“  Pictor  Ignotus  :  Florence,  15 —  ” :  the 
soliloquy  of  the  monk  who  felt  he  might  have 
gained  renown  too  as  a  painter — 

“Nor  will  I  say  I  have  not  dreamed  (how  well  !) 

Of  going — I,  in  each  new  picture, — forth, 

As,  making  new  hearts  beat  and  bosoms  swell, 

To  Pope  or  Kaiser,  East,  West,  South,  or  North, 
Bound  for  the  calmly  satisfied  great  state 
Or  glad  aspiring  little  burgh,  it  went. 

Flowers  cast  upon  the  car  which  bore  the  freight 
Through  old  streets  named  a'rcsh  from  the 
event.” 

lines  which  at  once  recall  Sir  F.  Leighton's 
early  picture  of  the  procession  of  Cimabue’s 
Madonna,  the  festival  time  when  picture 
painting  was  a  great  discovery,  a  new  power 
and  glory  among  men.  But  nla9  !  our  speaker 
with  prophetic  eye  sees  another  phase  in  the 
future — 

“Who  summoned  those  cold  faces  that  begun 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?  .  .  .  . 

*  *  *  * 

These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give. 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household  stuff, 

And  whtre  they  live  needs  must  our  pictures 
live. 

And  see  their  faces,  listen  to  their  prate, 

Partakers  of  their  daily  pettiness  ; 

Discussed  of — ‘This  I  love,  and  this  I  hate, 

This  likes  me  more,  and  this  affects  mo  less.’ 
Wherefore  I  choose  my  portion.” 

which  was,  to  paint  endless  cloisters  with 
virgins  and  saints,  holy  but  monotonous,  left 
to  linger  and  decay  there,  but  at  least  never  to 
become  the  sport  of  the  modern  picture 
dealer  and  collector,  to  furnish  the  walls  of 
some  railway  or  commercial  magnate,  know- 1 
ing  in  the  market  value  of  pictures,  but  as 
incapable  of  feeling  the  soul  in  them  as  the 
wall  he  hangs  them  on.  Certainly  it  is  not 
superfluous  that  the  poet,  the  seer,  should 
remind  us  in  this  dramatic  manner  of  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  the  popular  view  of  painting 
in  the  early  cinque-cento  period  and  in  the 
present  day. 

Following  upon  the  three  last-mentioned 
poems  comes  that  remarkable  sketch  of  the 
msthetic  worship  characteristic  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  period,  “  The  bishop  orders  his  tomb  in 
St.  Praxed’s  Church:  Rome,  15—”:  the 
Renaissance  bishop,  whose  whole  soul,  as  he 
felt  death  approaching  was  set  upon  having 
a  truly  artistic  tomb  built  of  the  richest 
materials,  such  as  would  put  to  shame  that  of 
his  predecessor — 

“Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-stone.” 

Gandolf  had  indeed  tak<  n  the  heat  niche 
from  him : — 

“  Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  cc  rner 
south 

He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  corse  the  same  ! 
Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o’  the  epistle-side, 

And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats. 

And  up  into  the  airy  dome  where  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam’s  sore  to  lurk : 

And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there, 

And  'neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest, 

With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 
The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands  : 
Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe, 

Like  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse.” 

So  did  the  bishop  of  the  Renaissance  muse 
as  he  lay  dying  on  his  bed — 

“  And  let  the  bedclothes,  for  a  mort-cloth,  drop 
Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor's  work,” 

and  suggested  to  the  bystanders  the  subjects 
which  should  compose  the  frieze,  as  Pans 
and  nymphs,  a  tripod,  thyrsus,  a  vase  or  so, 
and  the  Saviour  at.  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with  the  delightful  illogical  jumble  of  JPagan 
and  Christian  which  seemed  nowise  incon¬ 
gruous  in  those  days  of  the  religion  of  art  and 


letters.  This,  like  other  touches  here  and 
there  in  Browning's  poems,  shows  how  re¬ 
markably  he  had  penetrated  and  could  express 
the  very  spirit  of  the  art  and  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  a  past  age. 

If  we  turn  from  sketches  of  former  periods 
of  art  to  our  poet’s  teaching  on  art  as  it  is,  we 
shall  not  find  him  wanting  there  either. 
Lippo  Lippi  thought  simple  beauty  and  nought 
else  about  the  best  of  God’s  inventions ;  but 
the  poet,  speaking  his  own  feeling  (as  we  may 
certainly  conclude),  in  a  passage  from  the  poem 
entitled  “James  Lee’s  Wife,”  goes  further 
than  that  and  in  a  nobler  strain,  in  showing 
the  beauty  that  is  to  be  found  by  the  artist 
even  where  it  may  be  missed  by  the  careless 
observer.  Is  there  nothing,  do  you  say,  in  an 
ordinary  hand  ? 

“  ‘  As  like  as  a  hand  to  another  Hand  ?  ’ 

Who  said  that,  never  took  his  stand. 

Found  and  followed,  like  me,  an  hour, 

The  beauty  in  this, — how  free,  how  fine. 

To  fear,  almost,  of  the  limit-line  ! 

‘  Art  is  null  and  study  void  !  ’ 

So  t-ayoat  thou  ?  So  said  not  I, 

Who  threw  the  faulty  pencil  by, 

And  years  instead  of  hours  employed, 
Learning  the  veritable  use 
Of  flesh  and  bone  and  nerve  beneath 
Lines  and  hue  of  the  outer  sheath. 

If  baply  I  might  reproduce 
One  motivo  of  the  mechanism, 

Flesh  and  blood  and  nerve  that  make 
The  poorest  coarsest  human  hand 
An  object  worthy  to  be  scanned 
A  whole  life  long  for  their  sole  sake.” 

Has  anything  better  been  said  than  that 
burst  of  enthusiasm  over  the  sacredne3S,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  of  the  conscientious  study  of 
the  artist  from  nature  ?  It  is  worthy  to  be 
copied  and  hung  up,  as  a  poet’s  sermon  on 
art,  in  all  the  art-schools  of  the  kingdom. 

We  referred  above  to  the  “  Parleyings  with 
certain  people.”  “  Gerard  de  Lairesse  ”  is 
apropos  of  a  painter  who  became  blind  in  his 
latter  days,  and  solaced  himself  by  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  painting,  and  more  especially  of 
landscape  painting  and  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed  thereby,  which  gives  Browning  a  cue 
for  a  splendid  series  of  sketches  of  scenery  in 
not  too  smooth  verse  ;  but  the  poem  is  rather 
a  study  in  nature  than  in  art.  The  one 
on  “  Francis  Furini  ”  has  more  special  point 
in  regard  to  art  and  to  some  questions  of  the 
present  day,  and  might  almost  seem  to  have 
been  written,  or  some  parts  of  it,  with 
sarcastic  reference  to  the  correspondence 
initiated  some  years  ago  in  the  Times  by  a 
correspondent  who  made  herself  unhappily 
proverbial  as  the  “  British  Matron.”  Furini 
was  an  artist  skilled  in  nude  painting,  whose 
pictures  have  still,  we  believe,  an  artistic 
value ;  concerning  whom  was  circulated  a 
tradition  that  on  his  death-bed  he  had  begged 
that  his  works  should  be  burned  ;  a  tradition 
which  the  poet  in  no  wise  accepts  as  probable. 
But  it  seems,  at  all  events,  that  Furini  was 
attacked  by  certain  moral  critics  of  his  own 
day  concerning  his  art,  more  especially  as  to 
his  sources  of  study — 

“  For,  whom  bad  ho  to  thank. 

This  self-appointed  Nature-student  ?  Whonce 
Picked  he  up  practice  ?  By  what  evidence 
Did  he  become  unhandsomely  adept 
In  simulating  bodies  ?  How  except 
By  sight  of  such?  ” 

“  Unhandsomely  adept  ”  is  good  (to  borrow 
Polonius’s  phrase).  To  which  Furini  makes 
the  answer  of  the  artist  in  all  ages  : — 

“  Did  you  but  know,  as  I, 

0  scruple-splitting  sickly-sensitive 
Wild-moral-monger,  what  the  agony 
Of  Art  is  ere  Art  satisfy  herself 
In  imitating  Nature”  : — 

And  on  the  general  subject  of  the  mental 
and  moral  sense  of  “  the  Satyr  masked  as 
Matron”  the  poet  has  some  remarks  as  strong 
as  they  are  true,  but  which  unfortunately  are 
not  likely  to  reach  those  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  them. 

In  regard  to  architecture  Browning  is  con¬ 
stantly  throwing  bright  though  momentary 
lights  on  the  architecture  of  the  past,  often 
dropped  in  the  most  casual  way  in  a  sentence 
referring  mainly  to  something  else.  lie  writes 
as  if  the  old  thing,  now  gone  and  forgotten, 
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were  before  his  eyes.  In  “  Sordello,”  for 
example,  the  Pope’s  Legate  approaching 
Ferrara  after  the  city  had  been  sacked,  is 
described  as  looking  wistfully  from  outside  the 
city  ditch  after  “  the  flock  of  steeples  ”  which 
were  there  in  Este’s  time,  and  with  which  he 
used  to  be  so  familiar.  These  were  by  no 
means  church  steeples,  hut  the  tall  narrow 
towers  which  were  in  the  middle  ages 
habitually  attached  to  the  houses  of  the- 
principal  families  in  Italian  cities,  for 
defence  or  as  places  of  retreat  in  extremity. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  another  poet  of 
the  day  knew  that ;  but  Browning  writes  as 
if  he  had  the  old  towns  before  his  very  eye. 
Another  picturesque  bit  of  old  architecture 
brought  into  what  is  really  a  beautiful  love- 
idyll,  “By  the  Fireside,”  is  interesting  both 
as  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  scenery  of 
the  poem,  and  as  illustrating  Browning’s 
loving  eye  for  old  bits  of  art- work  wherever 
met  with.  The  husband  and  wife  are 
recalling  their  walk  long  ago  as  lovers  : — 
“And  yonder,  at  foot  of  the  fronting  ridge 
That  takes  the  turn  to  a  raDge  beyond, 

Ib  the  chapel  reached  by  the  one-arched  bridge 
Where  the  water  is  stopped  in  a  stagnant  pool. 
Danced  over  by  the  midge. 

The  chapel  and  bridge  are  of  stone  alike. 

Blackish  grey  and  mostly  wet ; 

*  *  *  * 

It  has  some  protension  too,  this  front, 

With  its  bit  of  fresco  half-moon  wise 
Set  over  the  porch.  Art’s  early  wont : 

'Tis  John  in  the  Desert,  I  surmise, 

But  has  borne  the  weather’s  brunt. 

Not  from  the  fault  of  the  builder,  though, 

For  a  pent-house  properly  projects 
Where  three  carved  beams  make  a  certain  show. 
Dating — good  thought  of  our  architect's — 
’Five,  six,  nine,  he  lets  you  know.” 

If  this  means,  as  we  presume,  1569,  o£ 
course  the  reference  to  the  fresco  as  “  art’s 
early  wont  ”  merely  means  that  it  is  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  an  older  habitude.  And  if  we  turn 
to  the  poem  called  “  Christmas  Eve”  we  can 
see  in  section  X.  how  Browning  dwells  witb 
equal  sympathy  on  the  great  basilica  as  on 
the  little  roadside  chapel, — on  the  front  of  St. 
Peter’s  with  its  colonnades, — 

“With  arms  wide  open  to  embrace 
The  entry  of  the  human  race.” 

And  Browning  had  prophecies  for  the- 
future  as  well  as  love  for  the  past  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  main  point  and  climax  of  his 
poem  called  “  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  ”  lies 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  completion  of  the  Florence  campa¬ 
nile  would  he  hailed ;  Browning  being  one  of 
the  few  people  who  had  eyes  to  see  that  the 
campanile  is  incomplete  and  requires  a  spire 
or  lantern,  and  contemplating  the  day  when 
the  campanile 

“  Shall  soar  up  in  gold  full  fifty  braccia 
Completing  Florence,  as  Florence  Italy. 

Shall  I  be  alive  that  morning  the  scaffold 
Is  broken  away,  and  the  long-pent  fire 
Like  the  golden  hope  of  the  world,  unbaffled 
Springs  from  its  sleep,  and  up  goes  the  spire. 
While,  4  God  and  the  people  ’  plain  for  its  motto,. 

Thence  the  new  tricolour  flaps  at  tho  sky  ? 

At  least  to  foreseo  that  glory  of  Giotto 
And  Florence  together,  the  first  am  I !  ” 

Alas!  the  poet  is  no  longer  alive  and  the 
campanile  not  yet  completed.  The  poem  was 
written,  as  every  reader  will  perceive,  many 
years  ago,  when  the  idea  was  afloat  that 
Florence  was  to  take  the  lead  as  the  capital 
of  Italy,  and  when,  as  aforesaid,  it  first 
occurred  to  Browning,  of  modern  writers, 
that 

“Thy  great  campanile  is  still  to  finish.” 

The  whole  poem  is  full  of  vivid  pictures, 
commencing  with  the  City  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Flowers  herself,  as  seen  glorious  in  the 
morning  sunlight 

“In  the  valley  beneath  wher',  white  and  wide. 
And  washed  by  the  morning  water-gold, 

Florence  lay  out  on  the  mountain  side. 

River  and  bridge  and  street  and  squire 
Lay  mine,  as  much  at  my  beck  aud  call 
Through  tho  live  translucent  bath  of  air. 

As  the  sights  in  a  magic  crystal  ball.” 

But  the  fair  Florence  contains  sights  to- 
mourn  over,  too  ;  how  the  dear  old  frescoes 
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drop  from  the  walls,  and  how  the  poet 
laments  hopelessly  over  it,  a  sad  spectator — 

“  Wherever  a  fresco  peels  and  drops, 

Wherever  an  outline  weakens  and  wanes 
Till  the  latest  life  in  the  painting  stops, 

Stands  One  whom  each  fainter  pulse-tick  pains; 
One,  wishful  each  scrap  should  clutch  the  brick, 
Each  tinge  not  wholly  escape  the  plaster 
—  A  lion  who  dies  of  an  ass's  kick, 

The  wronged  great  soul  of  an  ancient  master. 

Their  ghosts  still  stand,  as  I  raid  before, 
Watching  each  fresco  flaked  and  rasped. 
Blocked  up,  knocked  out,  or  whitewashed  o’er 
— No  getting  again  what  the  Church  has 
grasped. 

The  works  on  the  wall  must  take  their  chance, 
‘Works  never  conceded  to  England’s  thick 
clime !  ’ 

(I  hope  they  prefer  the:r  inheritance 
Of  a  bucketful  of  Italian  quicklime).” 

In  some  ways,  unhappily,  things  seem  to 
be  almost  worse  in  regard  to  the  decaying 
remnants  of  early  Italian  art  now  than 
ever ;  there  is  a  well  -  educated  minority 
who  regard  them  with  reverence,  but  the 
desire  to  modernise  (not  altogether  an  un¬ 
reasonable  one,  be  it  said)  seems  to  be  pervad¬ 
ing  Venice,  Rome,  and  Florence  one  after 
another,  and  things  are  fading  away  or  being 
removed  which  are  among  the  last  material 
links  with  the  souls  of  wonderful  generations 
of  men  gone  before. 

Among  the  touches  of  architectural  details 
in  landscape  is  an  admirable  one  in  “  Pippa 
Passes,”  in  the  passage  where  Ottima  leans 
out  of  the  window  of  the  villa  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,— 

“  Ah  !  the  clear  morning  !  I  can  see  St.  Mark’s  ; 
That  black  streak  is  the  belfry.  Stop  ;  Vicenza 
Should  lie  ...  .  there’s  Padua,  plain  enough, 
that  blue  !  ” - 

a  bit  of  distance  in  which  the  “  black  streak” 
of  the  belfry  stands  out  as  clear  as  if  we  saw 
it.  The  fourth  scene  in  “  Pippa  Passes,”  in 
the  sculptor’s  studio,  is  full  of  fine  suggestions 
as  to  style  and  subject  in  sculpture  ;  interest¬ 
ing  among  other  things  as  showing  Browning’s 
acute  perception  of  the  relation  of  material 
to  deBign ;  when  the  sculptor’s  bride  looks  at 
the  plaster  model  of  one  statue  he  checks 
her — 

“  Ah  !  do  not  mind  that — better  that  will  look 
When  cast  in  bronze— an  Almaign  Kaiser,  that, 
Swart-green  and  gold,  with  truncheon  based  on 
hip :  ” 

the  very  thing  to  look  best  “  when  cast  in 
bronze  ” ;  while  for  marble  we  have 

- “  Hippolyta 

Naked  upon  her  bright  Numidian  horse.” 
There  follows  a  splendid  description  of  a 
subject  for  a  bas-relief  panel— the  minstrel 
singing  the  praise  of  Hipparchus,  with  face 
upturned  and  a  background  of  eager  listening 
faces  behind  him  :  a  passage  we  really 
wonder  that  no  sculptor  has  (as  far  as  we 
know)  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  up  and 
try  to  realise  ;  there  is  a  splendid  subject,  as 
it  were,  going  begging;  but  our  artists  (judging 
from  the  scraps  of  quotation  we  see  appended 
to  the  titles  in  Royal  Academy  catalogues) 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  suggestions 
they  might  find  in  high-class  poetry  and 
literature,  and  run  mostly  after  literary 
commonplaces  and  hackneyed  passages  that 
suggest  nothing  but  commonplace  ideas. 
There  is  a  fine  passage  further  on  in  the  same 
scene,  on  the  same  subject  of  the  tools  and 
materials  of  the  sculptor’s  art — 

“  But  of  the  stuff's  one  can  be  master  of, 

How  I  divined  their  capabilities  ! 

From  the  soft-rinded  smoothening  facile  chalk 
That  yields  your  outline  to  the  air’s  embrace 
Half-softened  by  a  halo’s  pearly  gloom  ; 

Down  to  the  crisp  imperious  steel,  so  sure 
To  cut  its  one  confided  thought  clean  out 
Of  all  the  world.  But  marble  !— ’neath  my  tools 
More  pliable  than  jelly — as  it  were 
Some  clear  primordeal  creature  dug  from  depths 
In  the  earth’s  heart,  where  itself  breeds  itself, 
And  whence  all  baser  substance  may  be  worked  ; 
Refine  it  off-  to  air,  you  may, — condense  it 
Down  to  the  diamond  ;— is  not  metal  there. 

When  o’er  the  sudden  speck  my  chisel  trips  ? 

Not  flesh,  as  flake  off  flake  I  scale,  approach, 

Lay  bare  those  bluish  veins  of  blood  asleep  ?  ” 

Sculptors,  at  any  rate,  must  admit  that  they 
liave  their  poet  in  Brownipg.  I 


To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  architecture, 
the  most  remarkable  passage  certainly  on 
that  subject  is  in  “  Sordello,”  that  supposed 
incomprehensible  poem  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that  “  the  foot  of  every  page  is  marked 
by  the  tombstones  of  those  who  have  peri¬ 
shed  in  the  attempt.”  The  poem  is  not  so 
obscure  as  is  supposed,  when  the  clue  to  its 
peculiar  style  is  once  obtained :  we  are  not 
concerned,  however,  with  expounding  more 
than  the  special  passage  now  referred  to,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  book.  This  is 
really  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  development  of 
architecture,  suggested  by  a  passing  reference 
in  the  poem  to  the  thought  that  “  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.”  It  might  stand  as  a  kind 
of  brief  poetic  resume  of  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“  History  of  the  Habitation”;  the  idea  being 
that  we  follow  the  various  aspects  of  archi¬ 
tecture  as  if  we  had  lived  through  all  the 
ages,  or  revisited  the  world  from  time  to  time 
to  see  how  building  was  getting  on.  The 
remarkable  thing  in  Browning’s  passage  is  the 
amount  that  he  contrives  to  suggest  in  a  few 
words.  We  append  one  or  two  explanatory 
notes  for  those  who  find  the  poet’s  form  of 
expression  somewhat  too  cursory.  We  com¬ 
mence  with  the  time  when  all  that  is  wanted 
is  mere  shelter  for  this  or  that  half-savage 
human  creature : — 

“Study  mere  shelter,  now,  for  him,  and  him. 

Nav,  oven  the  worst, — just  house  them  !  any  cave 
Suffices  :  throw  out  earth  !  A  loophole  ?  Brave  !* 
They  ask  to  feel  the  sun  shine,  see  the  grass 
Grow,  hear  the  larks  sing  ?  Dead  art  thou,  alas, 

Ai  d  I  am  dead.*)-  But  here’s  our  son  excels 

At  hurdle-weaving  any  Scythian,  fells 

Oak  aDd  devises  rafters,  dreams  and  shapes 

His  dream  into  a  doorpost,  just  escapes 

The  mystery  of  hinges.  Lie  we  both 

Perdue  another  age.  The  goodly  growth 

Of  brick  and  stone  !  Our  building-pelt  was  roughj 

But  that  descendant’s  garb  suits  well  enough 

A  portico-contriver.  Speed  the  years — 

What’s  time  to  us?  §  At  last  a  city  rears 
Itself !  nay,  enter — what’s  the  grave  to  us  ? 

Lo,  our  forlorn  acquaintance  carry  thus 

The  head  !  Successively  sewer,  forum,  cirque — 

Last  age,  an  aqueduct  was  counted  work, 

But  now  they  tire  the  artificer  upon 
Blank  alabaster,  black  obsidian 
— Careful,  Jove’s  face  be  duly  fulgurant, 

And  mother  Venus’  kiss-creased  nipples  pant 
Back  into  pristine  pulpiness,  ere  fixed 
Above  the  baths.” 

Admitting  tlie  rather  obscure  wording  here 
and  there,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too 
highly  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  main 
characteristics  of  various  ages  of  architecture 
are  touched  upon,  from  the  time  when  to 
primitive  man'  a  hinge  was  a  mystery 
just  beyond  the  mental  grasp,  dimly 
foreshadowed  perhaps  in  the  still  half 
brute  intellect,  down  to  the  Roman  sculp¬ 
ture  decoration  in  marble  and  obsidian,  the 
intellectual  value  of  which  is  so  accurately 
and  half-sarcastically  hinted  at  in  reference  to 
the  care  that  Jove’s  face  should  be  “  fulgu¬ 
rant  enough”;  a  sufficiently  thunder-wield¬ 
ing  sort  of  god  the  Roman  sculptor  could 
make  him,  but  hardly  soared  beyond  this 
accepted  and  conventional  type,  which 
answered  well  enough  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  and  was  repeated  with  little  other  aim. 

We  have  said  and  quoted  enough,  we  hope, 
to  suggest  to  artists  and  architects  that  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  know  their  Browning, 
for  congenial  intellectual  recreation  if  not  for 
artistic  suggestion  and  inspiration.  We  will 
conclude  with  one  other  short  quotation  in 
prose  from  the  penultimate  scene  of  “  Pippa 
Passes,”  which  has  a  peculiarly  real 
application  at  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  striving  after  originality  in  art, 
so  much  complaint  that  the  old  ideals  are 
worn  out,  the  old  tracks  beaten  bare :  a  time 
too  when  there  is  rather  a  tendency  among 
artists  to  try  their  hand  at  other  branches  of 
art  than  those  which  they  have  ostensibly  and 
formally  studied.  The  old  church  dignitary, 
referring  to  a  determination  of  Jules,  the 
sculptor  (he  of  the  previously  -  named 

*  The  first  rude  idea  of  the  window  obtained. 

t  The  cave  generations  pass  away,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  hut-builders. 

t  11  Pelt,”  a  raw  hide  ;  our  liut-building  men  were  clad 
only  in  a  rough  hide  while  at  their  work  ;  our  portico 
man  has  developed  a  civilised  drapery. 

§  It  having  been  agreed  that  we  are  to  be  supposed 
to  live  from  age  to  age  to  see  the  spectacle. 


studio  scene)  to  forsake  sculpture  and 
try  to  find  a  new  path  in  painting, 
observes  meditatively,  “Foolish  Jules!  and 
yet,  after  all,  why  foolish?  lie  may, — pro¬ 
bably  will,  fail  egregiously ;  but  if  there 
should  arise  a  new  painter,  will  it  not  be  in 
some  such  way,  by  a  poet  now,  or  a  musician 
(spirits  who  have  conceived  and  perfected  an 
Ideal  through  some  other  channel)  transfer¬ 
ring  it  to  this,  and  escaping  our  conventional 
roads  by  pure  ignorance  of  them  ?  ” 


NOTES. 

MEMORIAL  signed  by  a  very 
large  number  of  the  leading  artists 
of  England,  as  well  as  by  educated 
persons  interested  in  art,  was  for¬ 
warded  some  time  since  to  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Liverpool  from  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Art  Association,  expressing  a 
hope  that  they  would  reconsider  their  deci¬ 
sion  to  discontinue  the  decoration  of  St. 
George’s  Hall  by  Mr.  Stirling  Len’s  sculpture 
panels,  two  of  which  are  in  situ,  and  have 
been  the  object  of  the  most  stupid  and 
ignorant  abuse  by  people  who  had  too  little 
idealism  to  understand  their  meaning.  The 
letter  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Town  Council,  and  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  ;  some  opposition 
to  this  being  withdrawn  on  the  representation 
that  it  would  be  a  want  of  courtesy  to  the 
artists  of  England  to  refuse  to  consider 
it.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Liverpool 
Town  Council  have  got  as  far  as  that,  at  all 
events.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  P.  II. 
Ratbbone,  offering  to  bear  the  sole  cost  of  the 
execution  of  the  four  remaining  panels,  on 
condition  that  the  whole  should  remain 
for  public  criticism  for  five  years.  This 
reasonable  and  liberal  proposal  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Alderman  Livingston,  who 
appears  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Phili¬ 
stines  in  the  Council,  as  “  amounting  to 
something  like  arrogance.”  Mr.  Rathbone, 
in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  quoted  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  sculptor,  stating 
that  the  panels  already  executed  were  the  best 
things  of  their  kind  in  England  :  in  which 
we  certainly  believe  he  is  right.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  does  not  always  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  in  his  championship  of  art,  but 
he  understands  thoroughly  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  his  proposition  seems 
a  most  reasonable  as  well  as  liberal  one. 
When  the  Liverpool  public  found,  as 
they  probably  would  find,  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  series  was  a  thing  that  visitors 
would  come  out  of  their  way  to  see,  they 
would  possibly  recognise  the  fact  that  they 
had  made  a  serious  blunder  in  their  treatment 
of  Mr.  Lee  and  his  work.  Mr.  Rathbone’s 
offer  also  is  at  all  events  to  have  considera¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  accepted.  The- 
town  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  for  it. 


THE  first  witness  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  traders  who  have  lodged  objections 
to  the  proposed  railway  rates  was  Mr. 
Marshall  Stevens,  who  has  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject.  He  considers  that  the 
estimated  loss  to  the  companies  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  been  exaggerated, 
seeing  that  the  prices  only  went  up  in  pros¬ 
perous  times  when  the  railways  were  doing 
an  increased  business.  The  improving  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  face  of  the  recent  advances  may 
be  looked  upon  as  supporting  this  contention, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  greatest  effect  of  the  rise  will  be  felt 
in  the  contracts  for  the  current  half-year. 
As  a  set-off  against  the  array  of  figures 
brought  forward  by  the  railway  companies, 
an  interesting  calculation  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  Stevens  is  worthy  of  notice.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  capital  devoted  to 
goods  and  mineral  traffic  to  be  265,841,172/. 
he  estimates  that  an  addition  of  lid.  to 
the  rates  would  yield  one  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  Other  calculations  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  would  have  been  of  more  interest 
had  fiot  the  correctness  of  the  estimates  been 
open  to  question,  but  in  cross-examination  by 
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Sir  Henry  James  this  part  of  the  evidence 
was  somewhat  shaken.  Sir  H.  James  also 
scored  a  point  on  Monday  with  reference  to 
the  rates  on  French  railways,  which,  the 
witness  had  asserted,  could  be  “  found  at  a 
glance.”  When  furnished  with  a  French 
rate-book,  however,  although  assisted  by  a 
French  witness,  he  unfortunately  failed  to 
find  certain  rates  on  a  French  line  which 
Sir  Henry  called  for, — the  result  of 
this  challenge  causing  some  amusement. 
Mr.  Stevens  expressed  his  readiness  to 
prepare  a  revised  classification  if  the  Court 
would  intimate  their  willingness  to  accept 
it, — which,  of  course,  they  were  unable  to 
do.  It  would  appear  that  the  proposals  are 
based  upon  the  Railway  Clearing-house 
classification,  but  more  classes  would  be 
added,  and  each  article  classed  both  at  com¬ 
pany’s  and  owners’  risk,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  smallest  and  the  largest  quantity 
usually  carried.  It  was  also  suggested,  with 
respect  to  terminals,  that  the  charge  for 
aetual  services  should  be  based  upon  the 
actual  cost,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
as  a  margin.  This  is  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Marshall  Stevens  is  au  official  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  we  suppose  that  they 
will  adopt  it  also. 

THE  Queen’s  Speech  promises  legislation 
on  several  matters  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  journal.  Bills  are  to  be 
brought  forward  for  the  consolidation  and 
amendment  of  the  laws  with  respect  to 
public  health  in  the  metropolis  and  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  working-classes.  Consolida¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  accompanied  by  some 
small  improvement  in  the  substance  of  the 
law.  A  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of 
savings  banks  and  friendly  societies,  which 
is  also  promised,  is  much  needed,  and  we 
hope  some  member  may  criticise  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
which  are  not  as  popular  as  they  might  be. 
Having  over  and  over  ugain  called  attention 
to  the  bad  state  of  the  barracks  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  attention  of  Parliament  will  be 
directed  to  the  making  of  better  provision  for 
barrack  accommodation  and  the  health  of 
the  troops.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
measures  with  this  object  were  not  earlier 
taken — but  at  any  rate,  late  is  better  than 
never.  When  these  several  subjects  come 
in  detail  before  the  House  of  Commons 
they  will,  doubtless,  be  open  to  abundant 
criticism. 

QO  much  has  been  said  lately  on  the  thorny 
^  question  of  assessment  for  “  better¬ 
ment  ”  of  private  property  by  the  carrying 
out  of  public  improvements,  and  so  much 
more  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  it  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  in  connexion  with  the  “better¬ 
ment  ”  clauses  of  the  London  County  Council’s 
Bill  to  authorise  the  Strand  Improvement, 
that  we  quote  from  a  letter  in  the  Speaker  for 
February  8  the  following  passages  as  to  the 
practice  of  assessing  for  “  betterment  ”  in  the 
United  States.  The  writer,  whose  name  does 
not  appear,  but  who  is  stated  to  be  an 
American,  says : — 

“  I  bavo  asked  several  lawyers,  and  they  report 
that  they  know  of  no  State  which  doe1?  not  assess 
property  benefited  by  improvements.  Here  is  tho 
mode  in  New  York  State,  and,  substantially,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  States  generally  :  — 

1.  General  Tax.  including  Police,  Lighting,  and 
State  Tax. 

2.  Water  Tax. 

3.  Assessment  for  Local  Improvements. 

The  last  is  assessed  by  a  Commission  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  ‘to  appraise  damages  and  assess  benefits.’ 
This  Commission  defines  areas  affected,  to  begin 
with.  They  can  also  place  part  of  assessment  upon 
tho  city  as  a  whole.  All  their  proceedings  reported 
and  subject  to  Supreme  Court ;  but  Court  approves, 
except  in  very  rare  instances  indeed. 

Second  Branch,  Permanent  Board  of  Assessors 
appoiuted  by  City  authorities  (Councils  in  some 
States),  controls  grading,  sewerage,  paving,  &c.  of 
streets,  subject  to  confirmation  of  a  *  Board  of 
Revision,’  composed  of  City  Controller,  City 
Recorder,  and  Corporation  Counsel. 

The  principle  is  ...  .  universally  recognised. 
....  When  States  adopt  new  Constitutions  it 


may  be  inserted,  and  othors  pass  general  laws. 
Nevertheless,  all  cities  practise  assessments  for 
benefits  and  damages  for  injuries  to  property 
affected  within  a  defined  area.” 

This  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  not  only 
“  betterment  ”  but  “  worsement  ”  (to  use  the 
barbarous  words  which  figure  in  the  contro¬ 
versy)  is  provided  for.  The  question  bristles 
with  difficulties.  A  course  of  procedure 
which  may  have  been  found  to  work  well  in 
a  new  country  is  not  easy  of  application  in 
an  old  country  with  old  institutions.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  appears  to  be  only  just  that  owners 
whose  property  is  clearly  and  permanently 
increased  in  value  by  public  improvements 
should  contribute  pro  raid  to  the  cost  of 
such  improvements,  and  that  the  whole  cost 
should  not  fall  upon  the  temporary  occupiers 
of  the  property.* 


A  HOUSEHOLDER  (Mr.  George  Tonge) 
writes  to  the  Times  of  Monday  a  letter 
with  regard  to  the  insanitary  state  of  his  house 
and  the  results  which,  if  the  facts  are 
correctly  given,  is  very  significant.  Various 
members  of  the  family  were  attacked  with 
diphtheria,  and  the  doctor  sent  a  notice  to  the 
local  sanitary  authority  (the  house  was  in 
West  Hampstead)  expressing  an  opinion  that 
something  must  be  wrong  with  the  drainage. 
The  house  was  visited  by  an  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  “  who  after  a  few  inquiries  and  a 
cursory  examination  pronounced  everything 
right.”  The  tenant  appealed  twice  for  further 
examination  and  received  a  written  certificate 
that  nothing  was  wrong  with  the  house. 
Diphtheria  and  sore  throats  continued  to 
develope  however.  Mr.  Tonge  says : 

“  Our  doctor  gave  immediate  information  to  the 
authorities  of  tho  reappearance  of  the  disease, 
adding,  ‘  second  outbreak  in  six  months ;  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong.’  My  wife  also  wrote  a  strong 
letter  asking  prompt  attention.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  days  the  inspector  came,  having  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  builder  to  meet  him  here. 
In  reply  to  my  wife’s  statement,  he  said  after  so 
thorough  an  examination  as  had  been  made  no 
further  inspection  was  necessary.  Ho  recommended 
us  to  change  our  milkman,  and  added  he  supposed 
we  wanted  the  boards  up,  and  suggested  our  having 
in  an  independent  surveyor.” 

The  independent  surveyor  was  called  in,  and 
au  opening  of  the  drains  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  “  the  passage  to  the  main  drain  was 
blocked,  and  the  pipes  under  the  house  not 
water-tight,  and  the  sewage  had  leaked,  con¬ 
taminating  the  basement.”  We  suspect  the 
statement  that  “  the  passage  to  the  main 
drain  was  blocked  ”  is  an  exaggeration,  per¬ 
haps  made  under  a  misapprehension  :  if  that 
had  been  the  case  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  inspector  (or  tenant)  not  to  know  at 
once  that  something  serious  was  wjong.  But 
the  defective  jointing  of  drains  under  a  house 
is  common  and  probable  enough,  and  quite 
sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the  illness 
mentioned,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  perfunctory  pretence  at  exami¬ 
nation  which  failed  to  discover  this  is  typical 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sanitary  Inspectors 
perform  their  duties.  If  so,  the  sooner  there 
is  a  reform  the  better.  Defects  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  diagnosed  by  asking  questions  and 
looking  at  the  walls  and  floors  of  a  house. 
The  Inspector  could  probably  have  tested 
the  drains  even  without  having  “  the  boards 
up,”  and  ought  to  have  done  so  in  the  first 
instance. 


GAIN  German  artists  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  their  rival  merits  in 
designing  a  suitable  memorial  for  the  late 
Emperor  William.  This  time  it  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Westphalia  that  intends  honouring 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  a 
site  has  been  chosen  on  the  famous  Witte- 
kinds-mount  of  the  Porta  Westphalia,  near 
Minden,  for  a  monument  of  mainly  architec¬ 
tural  structure.  The  official  conditions  tell 
the  would-be  competitor  that  he  is  required 
to  make  his  designs  harmonise  with  the  land¬ 
scape  surrounding  it,  and  that  his  work 

•  We  have,  at  the  last  moment,  received  a  statement 
of  reasons  against  the  “betterment"  principle,  issued  by 
the  Council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  to  which  we 
may  call  further  attention. 


should  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  stranger 
who  views  the  erection  from  a  distance  that 
it  is  a  memorial  to  an  Emperor  that  he  has 
in  sight.  A  statue  of  the  deceased  has  to  be 
brought  into  the  design,  and  suggestions  for 
relief  sculpture  are  desired.  The  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  sculpture,  is  not  to  exceed  30,000/., 
and  specifications  have  to  be  handed  in 
to  show  that  the  design  will  not  require  a 
higher  sum.  Four  premiums,  two  of  751.  and 
two  of  501.,  have  been  offered,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  honour  of  coming  out  first  in 
this  patriotic  competition,  these  premiums,  so 
utterly  out  of  proportion*  to  the  amount  of 
work  required,  would  in  themselves  scarcely 
entice  artists  to  compete.  The  names  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  jury  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 


THERE  seems  to  be  some  probability  of 
the  architectural  profession  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Imperial  Reichstag.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  general  elections, 
which  take  place  this  month,  we  find  the 
names  of  Baurath  Wallbrecht,  Hanover; 
Bauinsp.  Zeidler,  Stettin ;  and  Herr  Bau- 
meister  Anke,  Chemnitz.  Dr.  Romer,  who 
has  up  till  now  been  the  only  member  in  any 
way  associated  with  architecture,  has  been 
obliged  to  refuse  his  candidature  on  account 
of  ill-health. 


THE  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  intends 
giving  Munich  a  personal  present,  in 
form  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Isar.  This 
bridge,  which  will  be  situated  between  the 
Maximilian  and  Bogenhauser  crossings,  is  to 
be  an  iron-arch  one,  with  a  span  of  46'60  m. 
The  carriage-road  will  be  9'60  m.  broad,  and 
the  two  footpaths  each  2‘70  m.  “  Ober- 
baudirektor”  von  Siebert,  who  has  designed 
the  bridge  in  conjunction  with  the  Director  of 
the  South  German  Bridge-building  Company, 
Ilerr  Gerber,  is  to  have  the  superintendence 
of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  order  to  have  some 
decoration  on  the  otherwise  very  plain  eleva¬ 
tion,  four  obelisks  and  sixteen  very  handsome 
candelabra  will  give  the  bridge  a  finish.  The 
Crown  Surveyor’s  estimate  shows  that  the 
munificent  gift  will  cost  Prince  Luipold 
some  15,000/. 


ON  account  of  the  continual  stoppage  of 
railway  traffic  during  the  winter 
months,  caused  by  snow-drifts,  the  Prussian 
Government  has  asked  the  “  Landtag  ”  to 
grant  35,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
snow-shelters  for  those  cuttings  most  liable 
to  be  blocked,  and  also  for  the  acquisition  of 
modern  snow-ploughs  constructed  on  the 
American  system,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
readiness  at  stations  within  reach  of  the  afore¬ 
said  cuttings. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Prof. 
H.  B.  Gale,  of  St.  Louis,  presented  a  paper 
upon  the  construction  of  chimney-shafts,  in 
which  he  criticises  the  formula  hitherto  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Pictet,  Rankine,  Morin,  and 
Weisbach.  Prof.  Gale  advocates  a  free  access 
of  the  air  to  the  fire-grate,  and  that  the  smoke 
canals  from  the  boiler  to  the  chimney  be  as 
circular  as  possible,  smooth,  and  without  sharp 
curves.  There  should  also  be  a  regulating  valve 
in  the  chimney  or  fireplace,  with  an  automatic 
regulator.  As  to  the  choice  of  material, 
Prof.  Gale  considers  that  this  entirely  depends 
upon  the  cost,  duration,  and  the  architectural 
appearance.  It  has  no  special  effect  upon  the 
draught  whether  the  shaft  be  of  iron  or 
bricks,  inasmuch  as  the  more  rapid  cooling  of 
the  former  material  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  frictional  resistance  and  lesser  density 
of  the  latter.  As  the  draught  in  a  circular 
chimney  is  only  one  nr  two  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  a  square  one  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  Professor  considers  that  the  latter  should 
be  preferred  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  It 
may  also  without  appreciable  detriment  be 
built  equally  wide  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Cologne  competition  {Builder, 
.Tan.  25,  1S90) :  five  premiums,  total  value  6001.  to  a  cost 
of  15,000/. 
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rpHE  annexed  plan  shows  a  scheme,  sug- 
A  gested  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cawston,  for 
dealing  with  the  Strand,  by  altering  the  line 
of  the  south  side  also,  in  order  to  lay  out  the 
street  in  a  curve  in  direct  architectural 
relation  to  the  two  churches.  Mr.  Cawston 


THE  Academy  says  that  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  has  recently  acquired,  for  the  chapel 
there,  the  old  communion  table  of  Ilminster 
Church.  Our  contemporary  states  that  this 
is  the  table  “  at  which  Sir  Nicholas  and 
Dorothy  Wadham  must  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  communicating.  It  is  of  oak, 
handsomely  carved,  and  undoubtedly  good 
Elizabethan  work.”  Mr.  Nicholas  Wad¬ 
ham,  of  Merefeild,  obiit  1609,  and  his 
widow,  Dorothy,  were  buried  beneath  an 
altar  tomb,  hearing  their  effigies  inlaid  in 
brass,  in  the  north  transept  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Ilminster.  Dorothy  carried  out  her 
husband’s  unaccomplished  purpose  at  Oxford, 
where,  on  the  site  of  an  Augustinian  Priory 
without  Smyth-gate,  was  opened,  on  20tli 
April,  1613,  a  college  which,  like  Clare, 
Cambridge,  is  conspicuous  for  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  design,  and  for  the,  as  yet,  little 
changed  aspect  of  its  buildings.  She  had  bought 
the  land  for  600 1.  Mr.  John  Fulleylove’s 
water-colour  drawing  of  the  Fellows’  Garden, 
as  lately  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  is  reproduced  in  his  “  Oxford,” 
which  we  reviewed  on  January  5th  of  last 
year.  Other  structural  features  of  Wadham 
are  cited  in  a  notice  which  we  printed  of  the 
Architectural  Association’s  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1886."  Sir  Christopher  Wren  entered  Wad¬ 
ham  in  or  about  1647,  was  there  under  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  and,  receiving  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1653,  was,  four  years  later, 
elected  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Gresham 
College.  For  All  Souls’,  whereof  he  was  elected 
Fellow  on  February  5, 1660,  he  designed  a  dial 
which  was  set  up  outside  the  chapel ;  as  we 
read  in  Gutch’s  edition  of  A.  a  Woods  work. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  British  Institution 
Fund  announce  that  they  are  prepared 
to  elect,  in  July  of  the  present  year,  five 
scholars, — two  in  painting,  one  in  sculpture, 
one  in  architecture  and  one  in  engineering  :  tbe 
scholarships  being  of  the  value  of  £50  each, 
and  tenable  for  two  years. 


THE  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  are  occupied  just  now 
by  one  of  the  oddest-looking  collections  of 
work  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  galleries 
usually  devoted  to  picture  exhibitions  which 
aim  at  all  events  at  being  high-class  artistic 
work.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  organized  by  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  & 
Sons  for  prizes  for  copies  made  from  the 
studies  sold  by  them  for  copying  in  oil 
and  water  colours,  and  open  to  amateurs  only. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  a  ladies’  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  nearly  all  the  visitors  as  well  as 
the  exhibitors  were  ladies.  Twenty  thousand 
competitors  entered  their  names  for  this,  and 
many  thousands  of  drawings  were  sent  in,  of 
which  nearly  2,500  were  accepted  and  hung. 
The  judges  were  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone,  Mr.  Bough  ton,  and  Mr.  S.  J. 
Solomon,  who  have  spoken  favourably  of  the 
amount  of  conscientious  work  done  ;  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  exhibition,  with  reason. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  these  walls 
covered  with  repetitions,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different,  of  various  studies,  painted  in  many 
cases  rather  too  obviously  from  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs,  is  bewildering  and  not  altogether 
cheerful.  The  most  successful  drawing  we 
noticed  among  the  prize  drawings  was  not  by 
a  lady,  being  Mr.  Alfred  Rendell’s  “  Getting 
under  Weigh  ”  (128),  which,  had  it  been  an 
original  work,  would  have  stood  high  for  its 
class  of  subject.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
respect  naturally  inspired  by  the  names  of 
the  judges,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
enterprise  is  in  any  way  beneficial  to  art. 
When  we  received  some  time  ago  a  notice 
announcing  the  intentions  of  the  promoters  of 
the  exhibition,  we  formed  the  impression  that 
they  were  about  to  organize  an  exhibition  of 
amateur  talent  in  original  work.  That  would 
have  been  of  some  interest,  and  might  have 
drawn  the  best  class  of  amateur  artists,  who 
of  course  would  not  he  likely  to  put  into  a 
competition  in  copied  drawings. 


moderate  ground  rent,  to  the  occupiers  of 
each  house,  to  induce  them  to  extend  at  once, 
to  the  new  frontage  line,  all  the  shops  on 
ground  floor  only.  When  it  suited  the 
occupiers  to  rebuild  their  whole  premises,  the 
ground  might  be  sold  to  them.  If  the  shops 
only  are  brought  forward,  they  should  possibly 
*v)e  built  of  uniform  height,  with  parapet  and 
balustrade,  as  approved.”  We  do  not  adopt 
the  suggestion,  but  we  think  it  is  worth 
publication,  and  the  result,  as  a  matter  of 
sirchitectural  effect,  would  certainly  be  good. 


THE  Carpenters’  Company  has  very  com- 
mendably  added  to  its  other  good  and 
useful  work  in  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  by  the  establishment  of  “  The  Car¬ 
penters’  Company’s  School  of  Wood-Carving.’ 
The  idea  of  the  Company,  as  expressed  in  a 
letter  which  we  have  received  from  the  Clerk, 
Mr.  Stanton  W.  Treston,  is  that  “there  is 
plenty  of  talent  in  wood-carving  in  this 
country,  but  that  it  wants  developing  :  and  the 
Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute 
of  British  Wood-Carvers,  which  has  been  in 
existence  some  years,  hope  that  it  will  he  a  suc¬ 
cessful  movement.  It  is  intended  purely  for 
the  trade,  and  we  have  put  the  terms  low,  so 
that  it  may  well  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  would  he  likely  to  make  use  of  the  in¬ 
struction  to  be  given.  A\  e  want  to  foster 
real  talent,  and  not  merely  mechanical 
carving,  nnd  for  that  reason  include  Model¬ 
ling  and  Drawing.”  Some  further  particulars 
were  given  in  an  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  last  number. 


*  See  the  Builder,  28th  August,  1886. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  ANGELO,  ROME. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in 
the  course  of  recent  excavations  in  Sangallo’s 
bastion,  called  di  San  Giovanni,  at  the  right  of 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  A  cylindrical 
tower  has  been  found,  well  preserved,  belonging 
to  the  fortification  constructed  between  1447- 
1455  A.D.  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  V. 
There  are  in  existence  drawings  representing 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
Nicholas  V.  (see  cuts  above),  and  especially  two 
sketches  contained  in  a  volume  (in  tbe  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Barberini),  in  which  are  numerous  draw¬ 
ings  and  plans  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Rome  by  Giuliano  da  SaDgallo  (1465).  Other 
representations  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
the  same  time  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch  by 
Schedel,  and  in  that  of  Mantova,  and  in  a  medal 
of  Alexander  VI.  When  Antonio  da  SangaUo, 
by  order  of  this  Pope,  repaired  and  completed 
the  fortification  of  the  Castle,  enclosed  the 
cylindrical  towers  of  Nicholas  V.  in  a  poly¬ 
gonal  sloping  bastion,  as  we  have  learnt 
through  the  recent  discovery,  the  tower  was 
entirely  filled  up  with  cannon-balls  of  Greek 
marble  and  granite,  undoubtedly  made  with 
ancient  statues  or  other  ornaments. 

L.  B. 
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LIMITS  TO  HEIGHTS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Without  a  table  under  headings  comparison  of  the  regulations  in  different  cities  is  very  difficult.  We  have,  therefore,  compiled  the  table' 
given  below  as  a  specimen,  and  hope  to  furnish  others.  We  have  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  supplied  information  as  to  the- 
regulations  now  actually  in  force  ;  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  in  the  same  form  statements  as  to  other  cities.  If  such  a  clause  as  that  proposed 
by  the  London  County  Council  is  made  law,  it  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the  matter  is  one  of' 
much  interest  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  buildings  : — 


Number  of  Stories. 


Not  more  than  seven 
stories  above  the  street 
level,  including  mezza¬ 
nine  and  attics. 


Dormer  and  'other  windows, 
may  not  project  beyond  the 
frontage  -  line,  but  may  extend 
1  ft.  7  in.  beyond  the  perimeter 
of  roof,  provided  their  collective 
width  does  not  exceed  two-thirda 
of  the  width  of  the  street-front. 


R  =  half  the  legal 
or  actual  width  be¬ 
tween  the  building 
frontages ;  but  may 
not  exceed  27  ft. 
6  in.  As  a  minimum 
16  ft.  4  in.  is  per¬ 
mitted. 


Authority 


Francis  Hooper,  A.R.I.B.A.,. . 
Holder  of  the  Godwin  Bcrsary, 
1888. 


These  regulations  do  not  apply  t»  public  buildings,  and  may  be  modified  i 
Council  for  Buildings,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


the  case  of  other  buildings  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Genera! 


Old  quarters. 


Ft.  in. 

!  Ft. 

in. 

32 

0  1 

43 

0 

and  less  1 
to 

44  0 

54 

C 

44 

0  ! 

66 

0 

and  up¬ 
wards. 


New  towns  or  new  town- 
quarters. 


Minimum 
(®0 
68  G 


W  +  4  10b 

Maximum  (M) 
66  0 


No  Mansard  roofs 
to  dwelling-houses, 
but  exceptions  may 
be  allowed  by  Build¬ 
ing  Committee  in 
special  cases  or  to 
suit  architectural 
requirements. 


4  stories. 

5  stories. 


W= width  between  the  building  lines.  M  may  be 
exceeded  for  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 


exceptional  cases  may  be  39  ft. — if  permission  is  granted. 


In  dwelliDg-bouses  not 
more  than  6  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ground-floor. 
No  dwelling-rooms  in  the 
roofs  of  houses  of  more 
than  4  stories.  Booms  in 
roofs  in  houses  of  more 
than  2  stories  to  have  fire¬ 
proof  floors. 


Authority : — 

A.  Beazeley,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


The  City,  and  the  town  of  St.  Pauli. 
Ft.  in.  !  Ft.  in.  t* 

26  3  lw  +  19  8  |  . 

to  1=3 

55  9  I  S  * 


Highest  portions 
of  roofs  kept  under 
the  maximum  unless 
set  back. 

Setting  back  regu¬ 
lated  by  an  angle  of 
45  deg., — drawn  up¬ 
wards  and  in  ward  8 
from  top  of  front 
wall. 


No  dwelling  -  rooms 
higher  than  the  fifth 
story  above  the  footway. 

In  dwelling  -  houses 
back  buildings  not  more 
than  three  stories  in 
height  including  the 
ground-floor,  unless  front- 
ing  another  street,  when 
the  usual  rules  apply. 


Heights  thus  regulated  by  ; 
widths  of  streets  are  for  walls  ; 
finished  horizontally ;  but  features  • 
(gables,  pediments.  &c.)  may  rise  ■ 
to  greater  height  if  a  correspond^ 
ing  portion  is  lowered. 


W= width  between  front  wall  of  building  and  boundary  of  ground  plot  opposite, 
or  a  building  line  or  corrected  line  set  back  from  it.  M=the  maximum  for  any  part 
except  architectural  projections,  projections  above  roofs,  and  chimney-shafts. 


Authority : — 


Hagh  McLachlan,  A.R.I.EXA., 
Holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary, 
1883. 

(Building  Police  Regulations, 
1882.) 


These  regulations  as  to  height  may  be  modified  by  the  Senate  for  public  buildings,  and  i 
required. 


other  special  cases  where  a  greater  height  is  = 


No  dwelling  -  rooms 
higher  than  the  fifth 
story  above  the  footway. 
Floor  of  topmost  story  of 
dwelling-rooms  not  more 
than  57  ft.  4  in.  above 
the  footway. 


Building  may  be  carried 
higher  if  set  back ;  but  must 
be  lowered  to  allow  for  cornices 
if  projecting  more  than  1  ft. 
7^  in. 

Regulations  for  proportioning 
the  height  of  back  buildings 
according  to  the  width  of  court¬ 
yards  to  allow  sufficiency  of  light, 
and  air. 


Authority 


Hugh  McLachlan,  A.R.I.B.  A. 
(Building  Police  Regulations, 
1887.) 
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ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

Private  Houses. 

The  first  step  in  the  discovery  of  Pompeii  was 
made  in  1748  by  a  Spanish  Colonel  of  Engineers 
named  Don  Rocco  Alcubierre,  who  began  his  re¬ 
searches  in  the  Strada  della  Fortuna,  a  continua¬ 
tion  oE  the  Street  of  the  Baths  (Strada  delle 
Terme),  and  the  account  of  the  discoveries  was 
kept  in  Spanish  until  1764,  after  which  the 
Italian  language  was  used.  The  name  of 
Pompeii  was  first  given  it  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1756,  and  any  doubt  of  that  being  the  real  name 
of  the  town  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of 
an  inscription  near  the  tomb  of  Mammia  in 
1763.  In  1817-19  Sir  W.  Gell  and  J.  P.  Gandy, 
R.A.,  published  their  celebrated  book  on 
Pompeii,  called  “  Pompeiiana,”  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  continuation  in  1835,  giving  the  ex¬ 
cavations  since  1819.  John  Goldicutt  pub¬ 
lished  his  hand-coloured  specimens  of  ancient 
decorations  from  Pompeii  in  1825 ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Falkener  had  two  houses  excavated  at  Pompeii, 
plans  and  accounts  of  which  are  given  in  his 

Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.” 

Although  a  vast  extent  of  Pompeii  has  been 
excavated  since  the  year  1826,  when  Sir  W. 
Gell  gave  his  plan,  I  do  not  know  that  a  more 
characteristic  house  has  been  excavated  than 
that  of  Pansa.  £See  lithograph.] 

You  all  probably  know  that  the  names  of  the 
"houses  were  given  them  either  from  the  paint¬ 
ings  or  from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the 
houses,  or  from  some  striking  feature  of  the 
house  or  its  adjuncts,  and  this  house  is  so  called 
from  the  words  “  Pansam  iEd.”  being  found 
painted  in  red  near  the  door. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  to 
invoke  the  ASdile  by  name,  in  this  case  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Pansa  should  be  iEdile.  This  large 
house,  with  its  dependent  houses  and  shops, 
forms  an  island ;  i.e.,  is  surrounded  by  streets. 
Its  front  is  in  the  Street  of  the  Baths,  its  back 
towards  the  north  is  in  the  little  Alley  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  its  east  flank  is  bounded  by  the  Lane  of 
the  Fuller’s  Shop,  and  its  west  by  the  Alley  of 
'Modestus.  The  island  is  about  100  ft.  wide  by 
about  300  ft.  long,  which  would  be  a  large  plot 
of  ground  for  a  house  in  London ;  but  its  front 
and  flanks  are  decreased  by  rows  of  shops  and 
houses,  and  these  extend  on  the  flanks  up  to 
the  garden,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
■whole  depth  of  the  island.  The  entrance  itself 
is  not  more  than  about  10  ft.  wide. 

There  is  a  shallow  vestibule,  then  a  Prothy- 
rum,  or  entrance  lobby,  a  Tuscan  Atrium,  Cavm- 
dium,  or  hall,  with  anlmpluvium,  orCompluvium, 
i.e.,  a  space  of  the  hall-floor  open  to  the  sky 
usually  containing  a  rain-water  tank  ;  the  Atrium 
has  Alas,  and  whether  these  be  the  recesses  only 
at  the  end  of  the  Atrium,  or  include  the  three 
chambers  on  each  side  of  the  Atrium,  we  will 
■discuss  hereafter.  Whether  five  of  these  rooms 
were  guests’  rooms,  servants’  rooms,  or  for 
other  purposes,  we  do  not  know.  One  of 
"these,  nearest  the  entrance,  was  possibly  de¬ 
moted  to  the  Atriensis,  or  slave  oE  the  hall ;  we 
don’t  know  if  the  janitor,  or  Ostiarius,  slept  on 
the  threshold,  for  he  might  have  used  one  of 
the  other  rooms  at  the  side  of  the  Atrium  for 
sleeping  in.  At  the  end  of  the  Atrium  is  the 
Tablinum,  or  muniment-room,  used  also  as  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  where  clients  were  received. 
To  the  east  of  this  there  is  only  one  of  the 
Fauces,  or  passages,  to  the  private  part  of  the 
house.  To  the  east  of  this  is  a  room  about 
16  ft.  by  10  ft.,  while  to  the  west  of  the 
"Tablinum  is  another  room  about  16  ft.  square. 
The  passage  leads  us  into  the  second  hall,  or 
Cavmdium,  which  has  a  peristyle  of  sixteen 
columns,  with  a  large  tank  in  its  open  area.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  from  Pliny’s  account  of  his 
Laurentine  villa,  that  the  second  hall  in  his 
days  was  called  the  Cavmdium  (Pliny,  Lib.  II., 
let.  17).  There  are  two  recesses  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Cavajdium — one  on  the  east,  from 
which  a  passage  goes  to  the  back  door,  and  in 
this  passage  is  a  staircase,  and  one  on  the  west 
side.  On  the  east,  towards  the  north  end,  is  a 
small  room,  supposed  to  be  a  library,  entered 
frorn  the  cloister  of  the  peristyle,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  a  big  room  beyond  at  the 
north-east  end,  supposed  to  be  a  Triclinium,  or 
dining-room.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Cavredium 
are  t  wo  large  rooms  of  different  size ;  the  smaller 
one  is  supposed  to  be  another  Triclinium,  and 
■the  big  one  a  hall  (G£cus),  possibly  a  modified 
Cyzicene  one,  and  opening  at  the  north  end  on  to 


Being  the  third  Royal  Academy  lecture  on  Archi¬ 
tecture  this  session.  Delivered  on  Monday,  Feb.  3. 


the  garden  cloister.  At  the  side  of  this  last  hall 
is  a  passage  leading  to  a  Cryptoporticus,  or 
cloister,  running  the  whole  width  of  the  island, 
open  towards  the  garden,  and  this  had  a  story 
over  it.  At  the  back  of  the  Triclinium  is  a  little 
room,  opening  and  looking  into  the  cloister; 
beyond  the  garden-cloister  is  the  garden,  with  a 
tank  and  reservoir  in  the  north-east  corner ;  to 
the  left,  or  west  of  the  passage  from  the 
CavEedium  to  the  garden-cloister,  and  adjoining 
the  Cavacdium,  is  a  kitchen  and  servants’-hall 
and  another  room,  both  the  latter  opening  into 
the  Alley  of  Modestus.  Beyond,  to  the  south, 
is  an  open  court  and  staircase  ;  the  court  lights 
the  north-west  room  in  the  Cavmdium,  and 
opens  into  the  alley  beyond.  Stretching  south¬ 
ward  from  the  kitchen  are  four  rooms,  commonly 
called  bedrooms,  though  it  is  believed  that  bed¬ 
rooms  were  mostly  above  the  ground-floor. 

In  front  of  the  house  are  three  shops  on  both 
sides  of  the  entrance,  the  corner  shops  being 
bakers’ ;  next  to  the  west  one  on  the  south 
front  is  a  shop  connected  with  the  house  of 
Pansa  by  a  door  into  the  south-west  room  of 
the  Atrium  ;  in  this  shop  the  wine  or  country 
products  of  the  owner  were  probably  sold,  as 
wine  is  still  sold  in  noblemen’s  houses  in  Italy. 

On  the  west  flank,  and  forming  part  of  the 
baker’s  premises,  is  a  large  bakehouse,  with 
mills,  a  kneading-trough,  a  table,  and  an  oven  ; 
beyond  this  are  two  small  houses.  On  the  east, 
next  the  Lane  of  the  fuller’s  shop,  are  the  back 
premises  of  the  baker's,  at  the  angle.  There  is 
a  bakehouse  with  a  large  oven  beyond  the 
shop,  and  another  room,  and  then  three  houses 
of  considerable  size,  each  consisting  of  several 
rooms.  In  the  one  nearest  the  gardens  of 
Pansa’8  house  were  found  the  skeletons  of  four 
women,  whose  ear  and  finger  rings  had  engraved 
gems  in  them,  showing,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  not  of  the  poorest  sort. 

The  painted  decorations  of  this  house,  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  excavated,  have  mostly 
perished. 

The  house  itself,  as  regards  its  plan,  is  a 
typical  one,  and  has  some  family  resemblance 
to  the  house  of  Germanicus  on  the  Palatine  at 
Rome. 

It  may  be  well  just  to  name  the  parts  and 
rooms,  and  then  to  discuss  each  part.  In 
quoting  Vitruvius,  I  use  the  Leipzig  edition  of 
1869,  which  is  almost  identical  with  Schneider 
of  1807:  — 

Vestibulum— a  vestibule. 

Prothyrum — an  entrance  lobby. 

Impluvium  or  Compluvium — the  opening  in  the 
roof,  or  the  open  space  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall. 

Impluvium — the  rain-water  tank. 

Alae — the  wings. 

Tablinum — the  muniment-room. 

Cubicula  or  Cubilia — rooms,  sometimes  bed¬ 
rooms. 

Fauces — passages. 

Peristylium — a  columned  court. 

Bibliotheca — a  library. 

Pinacotheca — a  picture  gallery. 

Triclinium — a  dining-room. 

Exhedra— a  parlour,  or  room  for  conversation. 
Glcus — a  hall. 

Basilica — a  long  hall,  which  seems  first  to  have 
been  used  for  political  meetings,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  recitations. 

Textrina  plumariorum— an  embroidering-room. 
OfEcina  pictorum — a  studio,  or  painter’s  shop. 
Culina — the  kitchen. 

Celia  Penuaria— the  pantry  or  larder,  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Vitruvius,  but  found  in  Suetonius, 
who  tells  us  Augustus  is  reputed  to  have 
been  born  in  one  at  Velitrce. 

Cryptoporticus — a  cloister  or  gallery. 

Posticum — the  back  door. 

Hortus — the  garden. 

Proem  ton — an  ante-room. 

Diaeta— a  room,  sometimes  a  breakfast-room  ;  or 
a  suite  of  apartments ;  sometimes  a  summer¬ 
house. 

Diaeta  hypocausta—  a  hothouse. 

Cmuatio— a  supper-room  ;  also 
Cienaculum— an  upper  room  to  sup  in,  but  used 
afterwards  merely  as  a  garret. 

Andron — a  passage. 

Horreum — a  lumber-room  or  museum,  though 
its  original  meaning  was  a  barn. 

Apotheca — a  store-room. 

Balneum  or  Balineum — a  bath-room  or  rooms. 
Sphmristerium— a  tennis-court. 

Gymnasium  — exercising-rooms,  though  when  not 
done  out  of  doors  the  exercises  in  private 
houses  were  mostly  carried  on  in  the 
tennis-court. 

Crypta — a  vault,  sometimes  a  grotto. 


Solaria — balconies,  terraces,  or  flat  roofs  where 
the  sun  can  be  enjoyed. 

The  very  first  part,  described  by  the  word 
“  Vestibulum,”  is  st  ill  the  subject  of  controversy. 
That  it  originally  meant  the  place  where  the 
toga  was  put  on  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  ; 
but  whether  it  was  a  bit  of  open  fore-court,  or 
of  covered  passage,  no  one  knows.  Vitruvius 
uses  the  word,  and  says  :  — “  Becomingness, 
indeed,  is  thus  expressed,  according  to  .custom, 
when  in  buildings  with  magnificent  inteiiors 
the  vestibules  are  made  with  convenience  and 
elegance”  (Vit.,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  2,  par.  6)  In 
the  well-known  line  of  Virgil,  “Vestibulum. 
ante  ipsum  primisque  in  faucibus  orci  ”  (iEoeid, 
6,  273),  he  seems  rather  to  speak  of  an  avenue 
or  approach,  which  Dryden  translates  as  “Just 
in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell”  (Dryden’s 
“Virgil,”  Lib.  VI.,  1.  384). 

Prothyrum,  the  entrance  lobby,  is  thus  men¬ 
tioned  in  Vitruvius  in  his  description  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Greeks  (VI.,  7,  5)  : — "  The  vesti¬ 
bules  which  are  before  the  doors  are  called 
prothyra  in  Greek.” 

Atrium,  or  Cavsedium,  the  hall,  is  under¬ 
stood  in  different  ways,  because  it  did  not  mean 
the  same  thing  in  a  Roman  house  in  every 
country.  In  Italy,  it  was  mostly  a  covered  room 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  as  you 
can  see  in  the  Roman  house  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  but  sometimes  it  had  no  hole,  and  was 
called  a  roofed  hall  (Atrium  Testudinatum), 
because  there  were  rooms  over  it,  as  Vitruvius 
tells  us  (VI.,  3,  2). 

Such  a  hall,  wholly  roofed,  could  only  be  made 
when  the  span  was  small,  and  then  we  wonder 
how  any  light  was  got ;  but  in  England,  when 
there  was  a  courtyard  with  the  house  round 
three  sides  of  it,  sometimes  with  verandahs, 
next  the  court,  the  courtyard  was  possibly 
called  the  Atrium.*  We  know  that  in  France 
the  open  square  with  porticoes  round  it,  in 
front  of  a  cathedral,  was  called  the  Atrium. 

Vitruvius  names  five  sorts  of  caviedia — the 
Tuscan,  Corinthian,  tetrastyle,  displuviate, 
and  roofed,  or  tortoise-shaped — and  says  :  “The 
Tuscan  ones  are  those  in  which  the  girders 
thrown  across  the  Atrium  have  trimmeis  be¬ 
tween  them,- and  valleys  running  from  the 
angles  of  the  wall  to  the  angles  of  the  rafters  ; 
likewise  with  eaves  dripping  into  the  middle 
Compluvium.  In  the  Corinthian,  the  girders 
and  opening  are  the  same  ;  but  the  girders  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  walls  are  arranged  in  a  circuit 
round  the  columns”  (by  this  I  understand  on 
the  columns).  “The  Tetrastyles  are  those 
which,  by  columns  at  the  angles  being  put 
under  the  girders,  afford  firmness,  because  they 
are  neither  obliged  to  have  long  spans  nor  .are 
loaded  by  the  trimmers.  But  the  Displuviate 
are  those  in  which  hips  sustaining  the  trough 
gutter  throw  off  the  drippings.  These  offer 
great  advantages  for  winter  rooms,  because  the 
upright  opening  does  not  obstruct  the  windows 
of  the  dining-rooms,  but  these  cause  great 
annoyance  in  the  way  of  repairs ;  the  pipes 
check  the  drippings  flowing  round  the  walls, 
which  (pipes)  do  not  rapidly  receive  the  water 
flowing  from  the  gutters ;  thus  the  redundant 
water  overflows  and  rots  the  inside  work  and 
walls  in  these  kinds  of  buildings.  The 
roofed,  or  arched,  made  when  the  span 
is  not  great,  and  spacious  rooms  are  got  by 
means  of  joisting”  (Lib.  VI.,  3,  1  and  2). 

Some  of  these  passages  are  supposed  to  be 
corrupt,  so  I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that 
this  is  a  correct  translation,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
can  make  of  it.  . 

Impluvium,  or  Compluvium,  was  used  in¬ 
differently  for  the  opening  in  the  roof ;  but  I 
think  Impluvium  only  is  used  for  the  open 
space  on  the  hall  floor  (the  Patio  of  a  Spanish 
house),  and  I  think  Impluvium  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  rain-water  tank.  Vitruvius(Lib  VI., 
cap.  3,  par.  1  and  6)  certainly  speaks  of  the  Com¬ 
pluvium  as  the  opening  in  the  roof,  and  this 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Varro;  but  in  Plautus 
(“Miles  Gloriosus”)  the  opening  in  the  roof  was 
called  Impluvium.  The  Captain’s  slave  looks 
through  this  hole  when  he  has  been  following  a 
strayed  monkey  of  his  master  s  on  to  the  neigh¬ 
bour’s  roof.  Our  English  translators  call  it  a  sky¬ 
light,  and  the  “  Vestes  impluviatm  ”  of  Plautus 
are  translated  “  skylight  dresses,"  whether  from 
their  shape  or  colour  we  do  not  know.  The 
following  passage  in  the  “Epidicus”of  Plautus 
speaks  of  these  “  Vestes  Impluviatie.” 

Periphanes  says  to  his  slave  : — “  What  was 
she  dressed  in  ?  Was  it  a  royal  robe,  or  was  it 
a  plain  dress  ? _ _ _ 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Middleton  for  this  illustra- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Spoonley,  Gloucestershire. 
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“  Bpidicus :  A  skylight  one,  according  as 
these  women  coin  names  for  garments. 

“  Periphanes  :  What !  Was  she  dressed  in  a 
skylight  ?  ” 

Terence  also  speaks  of  the  Impluvium  as  the 
opening  in  the  roof  (Eun.  A.  III.,  s.  5,  line  41); 
but  without  doubt  Compluvium  was  the  proper 
technical  word. 

Aire,  the  wings.  These  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  two  recesses  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Atrium,  but  I  presume  that  they 
included  also  the  chambers  on  either  side  of 
the  Atrium.  Vitruvius  would  hardly  have 
devoted  so  much  space  to  their  proportion  in 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  Atrium  if  they  had 
been  only  two  recesses,  and  say  nothing  about 
the  rooms  which  are  three  times  as  wide.  In 
these  two  recesses  statues  seem  to  have  been 
placed,  and  I  suppose  that  these  were  the 
statues  in  wax  of  the  owner’s  ancestors,  which 
were  carried  in  procession  at  the  funerals  of  the 
family,  about  which  Polybius  has  written  so 
enthusiastically. 

The  Tablinum,  sometimes  spelled  Tabulinum, 
and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Tabula,  was 
the  muniment-room,  where  the  archives  of  the 
family  were  stored.  It  appears  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  Atrium,  opposite  the 
front  entrance.  It  was  open  at  both  ends,  and 
enclosed  with  curtains,  so  far  as  shutting  off 
sight  is  concerned,  for  the  back  is  believed  to 
have  been  shut  off  by  doors  in  openwork  of 
wood  or  metal,  so  that  when  it  was  not  in  use, 
and  the  curtains  were  open,  there  was  a  view 
from  the  entrance-lobby  across  the  Atrium,  and 
through  the  Tablinum  to  the  Peristyle  and 
garden.  Vitruvius  gives  its  width  in  proportion 
to  the  width  of  the  Atrium,  and  describes  it  as 
having  a  cofEered  ceiling  (Vit.,  Lib.  VL,  cap.  3, 
pp  5  and  6).  Pliny  (“  Nat.  Hist.,”  35,  2)  says  :  — 
“  Their  muniment-rooms,  too,  were  filled  with 
archives  and  memoirs,  stating  what  each  had 
done  when  holding  the  magistracy.” 

Cubicula,  or  more  rarely  Cubilia  (from  Cumbo, 
to  lie),  means  rooms  where  you  could  recline, 
even  where  they  were  not  absolutely  bedrooms. 
Vitruvius  seems  to  use  the  word  Cubiculum  for 
a  bedroom  only  (Lib.  I.,  cap.  2,  p.  7)  ;  he  speaks 
of  the  propriety  of  making  them  to  the  east. 
In  a  warm  country,  and  where  candles  are  dear, 
people  mostly  get  up  at  dawn.  He  says  (Lib.  VI., 
cap.  4,  p.  1),  “Bed-chambers  and  libraries 
should  be  towards  the  east,  for  their  purposes 
require  the  morning  light.”  Cubilia  he  only 
uses  as  the  bed  of  a  brick,  a  stone,  or  a  beam 
(Vit.,  Lib.  II.,  cap.  8,  p.  1  ;  Lib.  IV.,  c.  2,  p.  4). 

There  were  Cubicula  Diurna  and  Nocturna, 
day  and  night  rooms,  as  well  as  JEstiva  and 
Hiherna,  summer  and  winter  ones. 

Young  Pliny  calls  his  bedroom  “  Cubiculum 
Noctis  et  Somni,”the  chamber  of  night  and  sleep. 

A  hall  of  audience  was  sometimes  called 
Cubile  Salutatorium. 

Fauces  were  the  passages  on  either  side  of 
the  Tablinum  to  the  Peristyle  or  private  part  of 
the  house,  though  at  Pompeii  there  is  mostly 
only  one  passage  on  one  side  of  the  Tablinum, 
but  the  Latin  word  has  no  singular. 

Peristylium,  the  Peristyle.  Vitruvius  in  his 
third  chap,  of  the  sixth  book,  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  description  of  the  construction 
and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  house, 
and  in  this  case  wholly  with  the  proportions, 
and  he  says  it  should  be  one-third  wider  than 
its  depth. 

In  the  house  of  Pansa  it  is  just  the  reverse, 
as  its  width  is  only  three-fifths  of  its  depth; 
but  in  many  houses  the  peristyle  nearly  agrees 
with  Vitruvius’s  description.  In  the  open  area 
of  the  peristyle  a  tank  or  basin  of  water  was 
generally  constructed.  When  the  area  was 
large  a  building  was  sometimes  erected  in  the 
centre  space.  In  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan 
(X.  76)  he  mentions  a  temple  to  Claudius  being 
erected  in  the  peristyle  of  a  house. 

Bibliotheca,  the  library.  Probably  the 
number  of  books  wa9  small  in  most  private 
houses,  and,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  rolled, 
they  took  up  but  a  small  space.  You  recollect 
the  description  of  Pliny’s  apsidal  bedroom, 
with  bookcases  in  the  wall,  in  his  Laurentine 
villa.  The  one  found  at  Herculaneum  was  very 
small,  not  much  above  6  or  7  ft.  wide,  with  a 
bookcase  down  the  centre.  I  believe  books  were 
also  bound,  as  we  bind  them  now,  with  parch¬ 
ment  covers,  coloured  and  ornamented  with 
rosettes. 

Triclinium,  the  dining  or  banquetiDg- 
hall.  Vitruvius  only  mentions  the  ordinary 
oblong  ones,  and  says  they  should  be  twice  as 
Jong  as  they  are  wide,  and  their  height  should 
be  half  the  sum  of  their  length  and  breadth. 


(Ecus,  a  hall.  Of  these  there  were  three 
sorts, — the  Corinthian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Cyzicene. — which  were  also  used  for  banqueting- 
balls.  Vitruvius  says  the  Corinthian  halls 
merely  have  columns  on  the  ground,  or  on  a 
Podium  ;  are  sometimes  tetrastyle,  and  have  an 
arched  ceiling.  The  Egyptian  had  two  ranges 
of  column?,  one  over  the  other.  From  the  en¬ 
tablature  of  the  lower  range  of  columns  to  the 
walls,  these  roofs  were  paved,  and  open  to 
the  sky,  with  windows  between  the  upper 
columns,  so  that  the  hall  was  like  a  basilica. 
The  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion  House  was 
originally  said  to  be  built  in  this  fashion,  and 
named  accordingly. 

The  Cyzicene  was  a  Greek  fashion;  it  was 
placed  mostly  to  the  north,  projected  into  the 
garden,  and  had  sash  doors  of  two  leaves,  at 
the  end  and  sides,  so  that  the  garden  could  be 
seen  from  the  couches,  and  these  Cyzicene  halls 
were  big  enough  to  have  two  dinner  tables 
opposite  each  other,  and  space  for  the  actors, 
musicians,  rope  -  dancers,  mountebanks,  or 
buffoons  to  perform  in. 

As  a  rule,  there  were  from  three  to  nine 
persons  at  a  table.  When  there  were  nine 
persons  there  were  three  couches,  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the  table  in  the 
middle.  When  round  tables  were  uFed,  with 
curved  couches,  these  latter  were  called  Sigmas. 
How  the  guests  were  arranged  when  they  were 
more  numerous,  I  do  not  know. 

Suetonius  (Claud.,  cap.  32)  says  Claudius 
was  fond  of  having  large  dinner-parties,  and 
sometimes  had  as  many  as  600  guests.  One 
would  think  that  these  dinners  must  have  been 
in  the  open  air,  under  marquees,  or  possibly  in 
one  of  the  large  peristyles  of  the  palace, 
covered  with  awnings. 

I  think  the  arrangement  of  the  diners  at 
table  may  be  noticed  here,  for  the  width  of  a 
dining-room  depends  on  the  width  of  the  table. 

The  Triclinium,  or  dining-room,  was  so  called 
from  having  the  three  couches  (Triclinia)  in  it, 
each  called  Lectus  Triclinaris.  Each  couch,  at 
a  full  dinner-party,  held  three  persons.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  arrangement  from  the  open  end,  the 
couches  formed  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square, 
with  the  table  in  the  middle  ;  the  middle  couch 
(Medius)  was  opposite  you;  the  upper  couch 
(Summus)  on  the  right  hand;  and  the  lower 
one  (Imus)  on  the  left.  At  the  top  of  each 
couch  there  was  sometimes  a  railing  for  the 
guest  next  it  to  rest  his  left  arm  on,  while  the 
others  on  the  couch  used  pillows.  As  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  arm,  the  top  of  the 
lower  couch  was  opposite  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  one.  In  the  upper  and  lower  couches  the 
place  of  honour  was  next  the  railing,  but  in  the 
middle  one  it  was  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  principal 
guest  was  generally  a  consul,  a  general,  or 
some  other  man  in  office,  and  looked  to  the 
vacant  angle,  so  that  he  could  see  messengers 
who  came  to  him,  and  hand  pap  rs  to  them, 
without  turning  his  head,  and  at  a  pinch 
might  go  away  without  disturbing  his  fellow- 
guests. 

The  host,  unless  he  had  resigned  his  place  to 
some  one  more  fitted  to  do  the  honours,  or  the 
king  of  the  feast  had  been  chosen  by  throwing 
dice,  was  the  first  on  the  lower  couch — i.c., 
nearest  to  the  most  honoured  guest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  couch — and,  wiih  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  middle  couch,  the  places  ranked 
according  to  their  number,  first,  second,  and 
third,  the  first  being  the  most  honourable,  and 
the  third  the  least. 

The  places  were  named  Summus,  Medius, 
and  Imus,  and  as  the  names  of  the  couches 
were  the  same,  a  verbal  description  is  apt  to  be 
puzzling. 

Summus  in  Imo,  or  No.  1  on  the  lower  couch, 
is  the  host’s  place ;  Imus  in  Medio,  is  the  place 
of  the  most  honoured  guest.  To  take  one 
couch  only  as  an  instance,  say  the  upper  table 
Summus,  No  1  was  Summus  in  Summo  ;  No. 
2,  Medius  in  Summo  ;  No.  3,  Imus  in  Summo. 

There  seems  to  be  a  divergfence  of  opinion 
about  the  relative  dignity  of  the  places,  for 
some  are  of  opinion,  from  passages  in  the 
classics,  that  the  second  or  middle  place  on 
each  couch  was  the  most  honourable ;  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  changes  in  course  of 
time  in  the  honour  of  the  places. 

In  Horace’s  Satire  (Lib.  II.,  Sat  8,  line  20)  there 
is  the  placing  of  the  guests ;  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  Mrecenas  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  table,  Imus  in  Medio. 
The  host,  Nasidienus,  had  given  up  his  place  to 
Nomentanus  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table,  and 
Fandanius  is  speaking  of  the  arrangement. 


In  his  translation,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  makes 
Mrecenas  in  the  middle  ;  probably  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
verse,  but  there  seems  to  me  nothing  in  the 
Latin  to  show  that  Mrecenas  was  in  the  middle. 
Horace  says,  “  With  Servilius  Balatro,  Vibidius, 
whom  Mrecenas  brought  along  with  him,  un¬ 
bidden  guests  (Umbras).  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
gives  the  passage  as  follows  : — 

“  I  was  at  top,  and  next  to  me, 

Viseus  Thurinus;  Varius,  he — 

Yes,  it  was  he— came  next  below; 

Then,  with  Servilius  Balatro, 

Vibidius — one  at  either  end. 

Each  came  there  as  Mrecenas'  friend: 

Next  Nomentauus,  who  was  put 
At  top,  our  host,  and  at  the  foot 
Porcius." 

Sir  T.  Martin's  “  Horace."  I 

When  round  tables  with  round  Feats  became' 
fashionable,  they  usually  held  six,  seven,  or 
eight  people,  and  the  seats  were  called  Sigmas- 
or  Stibadia  (Mart.  14,  87). 

The  children  mostly  sat  on  stools  at  the 
bottom  of  the  couches  at  the  ordinary  Triclinia- 
Suetonius  says  (Aug.  64),  speaking  of  Augustus,, 
that  “  he  never  supped  but  he  had  them  (hie 
grandsons)  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  couch.” 

A  summer  Triclinium  under  a  Pergola  was 
found  at  the  bouse  of  Sallust,  Pompeii.  Here 
the  couches  appear  to  have  been  built,  and 
there  are  no  angles  unfilled.  The  couches  there  : 
are  sloped  up  to  the  edge,  next  to  the  table,  so-  : 
forming  hips  at  the  intersections.  I  can  only  . 
imagine  that  in  this  case  the  guests  lay  on 
their  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  ; 
table.  This  Triclinium  is  shown  in  Mazois  \ 
(F.  Mazois’s  “  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus,”  8vo.,  Paris,  | 
1859). 

At  Trimalchio’s  feast,  we  read  of  him  putting: : 
both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  of  some  of  the  i 
guests  also  resting  on  both  elbows. 

Mercurialis  gives  two  cuts  of  the  ancients- : 
diniDg :  one  in  which  a  man  and  two  women  : 
are  on  one  couch  helping  themselves  from  a 
round  table ;  and  the  other  in  which  a  party  of 
thirteen  ate  drinking.  The  skin  of  wine  is  in  : 
front  of  the  middle  couch  ;  seven  are  sitting  on  . 
the  middle  couch,  and  three  are  lying  on  the  i 
upper,  and  three  on  the  lower  couch.  He  says 
the  cut  is  from  the  Rbamnusian  marble,  which  ! 
has  almost  perished  through  time  and  expo-  ■ 
sure  (H.  Mercurialis’  “  De  Arte  Gymnastica,” 
4to.,  Venice,  1573.  Lib.  I.,  cap.  11). 

Vitruvius,  in  his  description  of  the  Greek  ! 
house,  speaks  of  square  halls  (CEci)  (Vit.  VI.,  7,  ' 
3)  of  such  ample  size  that  four  Triclinia  could  be^  i 
laid  and  attended  to,  with  plenty  of  space  left 
for  the  acting  ;  and  we  believe  that  his  Greek  1 
house  was  the  description  of  the  houses  built 
for  those  Romans  who  affeeted  Greek  habits.  • 
Vitruvius,  in  his  description  of  the  Roman  i 
house,  also  mentions  square  halls  (Vit.  VI.,  3, 8),  ] 

Exhedra,  a  room  for  conversation,  the  i 
original  meaning  of  our  word  parlour.  Vitru-  i 
vius  merely  Fays  that  some  are  square,  and  all  I 
should  be  of  ample  size. 

Pinacotheca,  a  picture  gallery.  Vitruvius 
shows  by  his  silence  how  little  was  thought  of 
the  importance  of  the  proper  lighting  of  them;, 
he  merely  says  that  they  are  to  be  of  ample  t 
size,  and  to  the  north,  that  the  colours  may  not 
fade. 

Textrina  Plumariorum,  the  embroidery-room; 
this  is  mainly  of  importance  as  showing  that  ' 
there  might  possibly  be  such  a  room  in  a  house, 
and  Vitruvius  advises  it  being  to  the  north,  on  : 
account  of  the  equability  of  the  light. 

Officina  Pictorum.  Whether  this  was  a  : 
painter’s  shop  or  an  artist’s  studio  I  do  not  i 
know  ;  but  this  also  was  to  be  to  the  north,  on  i 
account  of  the  light,  and  as  it  and  the  former  on&  < 
are  mixed  up  with  the  rooms  of  houses,  it  may  ; 
have  been  used  in  some  houses.  Caius  Fabius 
Pictor  probably  had  a  studio  in  his  house ;  pos-  i 
sibly  there  was  one  in  the  house  of  JEmilius 
Paulus  when  his  sons  were  studying  painting  s 
and  sculpture;  and  some  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  employed  some  of  their  spare  time  in  i 
the  practice  of  these  fine  arts. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  go  through  a  list  of  names 
twice  over,  if  one  can  give  no  further  informa-  i 
tion,  so  I  shall  only  mention  the  following : — 

Gulina,  the  kitchen.  In  the  house  of  Pansa,  3 
we  find  the  kitchen  is  about  15  ft.  square,  has  a  ; 
row  of  brick  stoves,  very  like  those  found  in  a 
modern  house  abroad,  with  a  flat  piece  in  front,  I 
on  which  a  knife,  a  saucepan-lid,  and  a  pan  for  j 
frying  or  poaching  four  eggs  at  once  were : 
found. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  inscription  mentioning  i 
a  kitchen  148  ft.  long,  and  if  Claudius  had  his  i 
party  of  600  guests  fed  with  dishes  cooked  in  . 
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his  own  kitchen,  it  must  have  been  pretty 
large. 

In  large  houses,  where  they  ground  their  own 
corn  and  made  their  own  bread,  there  was 
probably  a  bakehouse  ;  it  is  also  probable  that 
there  were  separate  kitchens  for  the  large  roast 
and  boiled  meats.  Trimalchio  had  a  sow  and 
calf  boiled  whole.  Kitchens  such  as  Pansa’s 
were  mainly  for  boiled,  stewed,  and  fried  meats, 
in  small  quantities,  unless,  indeed,  they  could 
roast  on  spits  over  several  of  the  stoves  at  once. 
There  was  probably  a  still-room  for  the  pastry, 
preserves,  and  confectionery. 

Almost  all  the  other  parts  of  a  large  house  are 
mentioned  in  Pliny’s  villas,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  baths,  private  gymnasia,  and 
tennis-courts  were  like  the  public  ones,  only  on 
a  small  scale. 

Solaria,  balconies,  terraces,  or  flat  roofs 
for  taking  the  sun.  These  were,  when  large, 
ornamented  with  shrubs  and  beds  of  flowers. 
Sometimes  they  had  fish-ponds  in  them,  and 
fruit-trees  growing  on  them  (Seneca).  Claudius 
was  said  to  have  hidden  behind  the  door- 
curtain  of  a  balcony  (Solarium)  when  he  was 
taken  by  the  guard  to  be  made  Emperor  (Suet. 
“Claudius,”  10);  and  Nero  had  porticoes  built  in 
the  front  of  all  the  houses  in  Rome,  with 
terraces  on  them  (Solaria)  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  extinguishing  fires  (Suet.  “Nero,” 
16). 

The  gardens  of  Roman  houses,  even  in  the 
capital,  were  often  celebrated,  and  they 
naturally  formed  an  important  feature  in  the 
villas.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  gardens 
of  Lucullus,  Sallust,  Seneca,  and  others  (Juv. 
Sat.,  16).  Like  all  aristocratic  nations,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  land  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
importance  of  the  great  Roman  families,  as  it  is 
the  source  of  subsistence  to  all  nations,  aris¬ 
tocratic,  democratic,  or  otherwise.  So  long  as 
the  right  of  voting  was  confined  to  the  native 
freeholder,  so  long  did  the  institutions  of  the 
city  flourish ;  but  so  soon  as  the  vote  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  landless  rabble,  largely 
composed,  too,  of  foreigners  from  the  East  as 
well  as  from  the  West,  so  soon  did  virtue  decay 
and  liberty  expire.  Up  to  the  middle  period  of 
the  Empire  the  old  landed  proprietors  gave  some 
tinge  of  respectability  to  the  government.  The 
Roman  landed  gentry,  like  our  own,  were 
learned  in  the  raising  of  stock,  and  in  the  means 
of  improving  the  fertility  of  their  fields,  and 
probably  took  as  much  pride  in  their  gardens  as 
we  do.  The  Laureate’s  description  of  Sir 
Walter  Vivian  would  doubtless  have  applied 
equally  well  to  many  a  Roman  knight  or  noble. 

“  No  little  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 

A  great,  broad-shouldered,  genial  Englishman, 

A  Lord  of  fat  prize-oxen,  and  of  sheep, 

A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine.’’ 

Some  of  you  may  probably  think,  What  has 
gardening  to  do  with  architecture  ?  I  think  Le 
Notre,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  “Capability” 
Brown,  were  landscape  gardeners  as  well  as 
architects,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in 
the  present  day,  for  the  landscape  gardener  to 
recommend  the  architect  to  build  a  house  that 
will  set  off  his  garden. 

I  have  been  led,  however,  to  speak  of  gardens 
because  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  houses  and  villas,  and  formed  a  feature  in 
every  house  of  the  least  pretension,  for  the  area 
of  the  last  peristyle  was  universally  laid  out  as 
a  garden.  Greenhouses  and  hothouses  were 
common,  if  not  so  common  as  they  are  now, 
and  window  gardening  was  greatly  in  fashion. 

Martial  wishes  to  be  his  friend’s  apple-trees 
rather  than  his  guest,  as  they  are  protected 
from  the  cold  by  glass  or  talc,  while  his  bed¬ 
room  window  had  none  (Mart.  VIII ,  14),  and  he 
compares  the  grapes  seen  through  the  hothouse 
windows  during  a  frost  to  a  lady  in  gauze 
(Mart.  VIII.,  68).  He  also  speaks  of  conserva¬ 
tories  of  lilies  and  roses  (Mart.  IV.,  22),  and  he 
jokes  a  friend  who  has  given  him  a  small 
garden  by  saying  that  he  has  a  bigger  one  on 
his  window-sill  (Mart.  XI.,  19). 

Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  window  gardens  of 
the  poor  in  Rome  (Pliny’s  “  Natural  History,’ 
Lib.  XIX.,  cap.  19). 

Although  the  Roman  flowers  were  small  in 
number  as  compared  with  our  own,  they  had 
roses,  violets,  and  lilies,  the  asphodel  (corrupted 
by  us  into  daffodil  from  the  Old  French  jleur 
d’asjdiodile  or  affroddle),  the  crocus,  narcissus, 
gladiolus,  the  iris,  and  the  hyacinth,  the  poppy, 
the  amarinth,  the  anemone,  the  periwinkle,  the 
convolvulus,  the  crane’s-bill,  and  probably  the 
chrysanthemum,  not  to  speak  of  flowering 
shrubs,  as  the  oleander,  the  flowering  willow, 
the  rhododendron,  the  mallow,  and  all  the  I 


flowering  fruit  trees,  including  the  gorgeous 
pomegranate. 

I  may  here  mention  a  curious  derivation  of 
periwinkle  I  once  met  with  in  the  book  of  some 
etymologist :  he  6aid  many  flowers  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  monks,  and  got  their  name  from 
the  church  to  which  the  monastery  was 
attached,  and  so  derived  periwinkle  from  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  corrupted  by  the  French 
into  “  Pervenche,”  whereas  the  Roman  name 
for  it  was  “  Pervinca.”  If,  too,  it  is  remembered 
that  the  guests  were  often  crowned  with  flowers 
at  a  dinner  party,  and  always  were  at  a  drink¬ 
ing  bout,  flowers  must  have  been  in  great 
request.  We  read  of  crowns  of  hot-house  roses 
being  presented  to  his  guests  by  one  of  the 
Ctesars  in  winter  time,  and  they  were  also  im¬ 
ported  from  Pmstum,  and  from  Egypt,  for  the 
same  purpose  (Mart.,  Lib.  VI.,  epig.  80). 

The  gardens  were  laid  out  very  much  as  our 
gardens  were  in  the  last  century,  before  Sir  W. 
Chambers  introduced  the  landscape  gardening 
of  China;  the  beds  were  bordered  with  dipt 
box,  yew,  cypress,  and  rosemary,  and  the  trees 
and  hedges  were  clipped  into  every  kind  of 
fanciful  shape  of  animals,  ships,  obelisks,  and 
letters. 

Martial  tells  the  story  of  a  young  boy  thrust¬ 
ing  his  hand  into  the  open  mouth  of  a  bear,  cut 
in  a  plane  tree,  and  beiDg  bitten  by  a  serpent 
hidden  there  (Mart.  III.,  19). 

Some  of  the  beds  in  the  garden  seem  to  have 
been  made  cushion-shaped,  and  covered  with 
acanthus  or  moss.  A  wall  covered  with  trellises, 
over  which  vines  were  trained, — the  modern 
Italian  Pergola — was  much  in  fashion,  and  ivy 
was  trained  round  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  made 
to  hang  from  one  tree  to  another. 

Pliny,  in  his  description  of  his  Tuscan  villa, 
describes  this  latter  method.  He  says  : — “  It  is 
set  round  with  plane  trees  covered  with  ivy,  so 
that,  while  their  tops  flourish  with  their  own 
green,  towards  the  roots  their  verdure  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  ivy  that  twines  round  the  trunk 
and  branches,  spreads  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
connects  them  together.”  And  afterwards, 
speaking  of  the  Hippodrome,  he  says  : — “  This 
straight  boundary  to  the  Hippodrome  alters  its 
shape  at  the  farther  end,  bending  into  a  semi¬ 
circle,  which  is  planted  round,  shut  in  with 
cypresses,  and  casts  a  deeper  and  gloomier 
shade,  while  the  inner  circular  walks,— for  there 
are  several, — enjoying  an  open  exposure,  are 
filled  with  plenty  of  roses,  and  correct,  by  a  very 
pleasant  contrast,  the  coolness  of  the  shade 
with  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Having  passed 
through  these  several  winding  alleys,  you 
enter  a  straight  walk,  which  breaks  out 
into  a  variety  of  others,  partitioned  off  by 
box-row  hedges.  In  one  place  you  have  a  little 
meadow,  in  another  the  box  is  cut  into  a 
thousand  different  forms,  sometimes  into 
letters,  expressing  the  master’s  name,  some¬ 
times  the  artificer’s,  whilst  here  and  there  rise 
little  obelisks,  with  fruit-trees  alternately  inter¬ 
mixed  ”  (Lib.  V.,  let.  6). 

In  his  description  of  his  Laurentine  villa, 
though  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  house,  we 
get  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the  garden.  “  The 
Gestatio  is  bordered  round  with  box,  and,  where 
that  is  decayed,  with  rosemary :  for  the  box, 
wherever  sheltered  by  the  buildings  grows  plenti¬ 
fully,  but  where  it  lies  open  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  spray  from  the  sea,  though  at  some 
distance  from  this  latter,  it  quite  withers  up. 
Next  the  Gestatio,  and  running  along  inside  it, 
is  a  shady  vine  plantation,  the  path  of  which  is 
so  soft  and  easy  to  the  tread  that  you  may  walk 
barefoot  upon  it.” 

Speaking  of  the  Cryptoporticus,  he  says : — 

“  Before  this  enclosed  portico  lies  a  terrace 
fragrant  with  the  scent  of  violets.” 

The  Romans  were  quite  as  fond  of  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  verdure  as  we  are,  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  flowers  in  pots  or  boxes  round  the 
Impluvium  of  the  Atrium,  as  you  see  them  in 
the  Patios  of  Spain ;  and  where  there  was  a 
second  area  of  a  Peristyle  this  was  bordered 
with  moss  and  flowers  round  the  basin,  and 
probably  pots  of  flowers  were  placed  elsewhere, 
and  ivy  made  to  twine  round  the  columns.  The 
area  of  the  D  or  O  shaped  portico  of  the 
Laurentine  villa  which  Pliny  calls  gay,  was 
doubtless  gay  with  flowers. 

The  landscape  gardeners,  the  gardeners,  and 
water  engineers  were  among  the  superior 
slaves:  the  first  were  called  Topiarii, the  second 
Viridarii,  and  the  water  engineers  Aquarii ; 
they  were  classed  with  the  architects  *  (Archi- 
*  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Ayrton’s  famous 
classification,  “architects  and  market-gardeners, "  had 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  precedent  in  Roman  practice. — 
Ed. 


tecti),  the  builders  (Fabri),  the  ornamental 
plasterers  (Tectores),  the  statuaries  (Statuarii), 
the  painters  (Pictores),  the  inlayers  (Ccclatores), 
and  the  embroiderers  (Plumarii). 

In  what  relation  this  class  of  slaves  stood  to 
those  who  were  grammarians  (Grammatici  or 
Literati),  expounders  of  the  poets  (Literatores), 
readers  (Lectores  or  Anagnostte),  and  libra¬ 
rians,  including  copyists,  letter  -  writers 
(Librarii),  and  to  those  who  were  physicians 
(Medici),  surgeons  (Chirurgi  or  Yulnerarii),  and 
professional  rubbers  (Iatraliptm),  I  do  not 
know.  In  a  lower  grade  were  the  choristers 
(Symphoniaci),  the  pantomime  players 
(Ludiones),  the  mimics  (Mimi),  the  rope 
dancers  (Funambuli  or  Schcenobatfe),  the 
tumblers  (Petauristm),  the  dancers  (Saltatores 
and  Saltatrices),  and  the  gladiators  (Gladia- 
tores).  And  still  lower  were  the  fools 
(Moriones),  the  idiots  (Fatui),  the  dwarfs 
(Nani),  and  the  pigmies  (Pumiliones). 

Now  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  slaves  I  may 
as  well  finish  with  the.household  ones.  At  the 
end  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  the 
number  kept  was  enormous,  and  what  is  said  to 
be  the  Indian  fashion,  of  having  a  servant  for 
each  separate  duty,  was  pursued  in  Rome. 

A  rich  and  noble  Roman  only  did  these 
things  himself:  he  thought,  spoke,  fought, 
exercised,  bathed,  and  ate  and  drank— every¬ 
thing  else  was  done  by  his  slaves.  Young 
Pliny  mentions  C.  Cmcilius  Claudius  Isodorus, 
who  left  4,116  slaves  when  he  died,  although 
he  had  lost  much  in  the  Civil  War  ;  and,  even 
making  the  fullest  allowance  for  husbandmen 
and  herdsmen,  we  mast  consider  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  were  mere  household 
servants. 

When  the  news  of  what  happened  in  one  day 
on  one  of  his  estates  is  read  to  Trimalchio,  he 
finds  that  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls  were  born 
on  his  estate  at  Cumm.and  he  says  that  he  does 
not  believe  a  tenth  part  knew  the<r  master; 
and,  though  this  book  of  Petronius  is  supposed 
to  be  a  satire  in  which  a  little  exaggeration 
may  be  allowed,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  was  a  mere  burlesque. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one 
owner  was  called  the  family  (familia),  and 
each  slave  “  Servus  ” ;  but  they  were  divided 
into  the  bought  (empti)  and  those  born  in  the 
house  (verme).  The  upper  slaves  (ordinarii) 
were  allowed  to  have  slaves  of  their  own — 
vicars  or  deputies  (vicarii),  who  often  did  their 
duties  for  them. 

In  the  “  Ass  Dealer  ”  of  Plautus  (act  ii.  sc.  4, 
lines  26  to  28)  one  of  the  slaves  (Leonida),  who 
personates  the  steward  (Saurea),  asks  another 
blave  (Libanus)  if  he  has  been  paid  some  money ; 
Libanus  says,  “It  has  been  paid.”  Leon  :  “To 
whom  was  it  given  1  ”  “  To  Stichus  himself, 
your  deputy  ”  (Sticho  vicario  ipso  tuo).  The 
steward  was  the  head  of  the  household,  and 
seems  to  have  been  called  the  Procurator,  or 
Procurator  rationis.  We  must,  of  course, 
recollect  that  there  may  have  been  great  altera¬ 
tions  from  the  age  of  the  first  literature  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (about  200  B.C.) 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric  in  455  a.d, 

Dispensator — the  treasurer. 

Promue,  or  Condus  Promus — the  butler. 
Atriensis— the  overseer  of  the  Atrium;  the 
major  domo,  and  below  the  butler. 
Tricliniarches — the  overseer  of  the  slaves  of 
the  table. 

Archimagirus — the  house  steward ;  maitre 
d'hotel. 

Supra  Coquus — the  head  cook  or  chef. 

Coquus  and  Offarius — the  cook. 

Focarius — the  scullion. 

Pistor — the  baker. 

Dalciarius — the  pastry-cook. 

Structor— who  laid  the  tables. 

The  Structor  was  also  called  the  maitre  d’hotel, 
and  designed  the  shapes  of  the  fancy  dishes.  At 
Trimalchio’s  feast  it  was  the  Structor  who  orna¬ 
mented  the  round  tray  with  the  globed  top, 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  had 
the  meats  proper  to  each  sign  placed  behind 
them.  I  suppose  the  tray  had  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
jecting  zone  with  twelve  small  dishes  in  it. 
Scissor — the  carver. 

Ostiarius  or  janitor — the  doorkeeper  or  porter. 
Yelarius — who  opened  and  drew  the  curtains  to 
the  doors. 

Cubicularius — the  groom  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Notarius — The  shorthand  writer,  secretary. 
Servus  a  manu — secretary. 

Lector,  or  Anagnosta — reader. 

Nomenclator  —  the  prompter,  who  told  his 
master  the  names  of  the  clients  who 
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waited  on  him  at  his  levee,  and  his  con¬ 
stituents  when  he  went  out. 

Lecticarius— the  chairman ;  one  of  the  bearers 
of  the  litter. 

Precursor — a  runner  before  the  litter. 
Pedisequus — footman  who  walked  behind  his 
master,  or  the  litter. 

Pmdagogus— originally  an  upper  slave  who  took 
the  children  to  school.  After  the  Empire, 
a  page-boy. 

Nuncius — the  errand-boy. 

Tabellarius— the  letter-carrier  or  courier. 

Tonsor — the  barber. 

Ciniflo — the  hair-curler. 

Vestiplicus — the  clothes-folder  and  ironer. 

One  would  have  to  give  the  names  of  all  the 
servants  in  the  most  punctilious  Court  of 
Europe  to  find  a  tithe  of  the  names  of  the 
legions  of  slaves  employed,  and  when  one  had 
finished  the  list  of  slaves  attendant  on  the 
master  of  the  house,  one  would  have  to  begin 
again  with  the  more  numerous  slaves  of  the 
mistress.  It  is  said  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  slaves  were  held  by  rich  men,  and 
after  dividing  the  town  from  the  country  slaves, 
one  would  have  to  divide  the  former  into  house 
slaves  and  personal  slaves,  and  divide  these 
again  into  their  several  departments. 

I  have  given  you  the  names  and  duties  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  slaves  of  the  household. 
I  have  not  given  more,  because  I  thought  it 
would  only  be  wearisome  to  give  a  list  of  up¬ 
wards  of  300. 

I  presume  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  head  slaves,  the  rest  were  housed  in 
barracks,  in  the  garrets,  and  cellars.  People 
who  thought  it  fashionable  to  have  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  porter  chained  by  the  leg  to  his  box, 
who  mostly  tilled  their  land  with  chain-gangs, 
and  kept  a  professional  torturer  for  the  house¬ 
hold,  were  not  likely  to  have  been  very  parti¬ 
cular  about  the  housing  of  their  slaves. 


Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOR  GREEK  ROOM. 

■HOUGH,  as  Englishmen,  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  “  home  comforts”  of  our 
living-rooms,  we  shall  find,  if  we  look 
at  the  average  dwelling-room  of  the  present 
day,  that  it  is  furnished  rather  as  a  tent  than 
as  part  of  a  residence  held  on  lease  for  a  term 
of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years.  Every¬ 
thing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  furniture  or 
adornment,  except  the  wall-paper,  could  easily 
be  moved  out  of  it  in  half  an  hour.  The 
heavy  furniture  that  stands  against  the  wall 
is  kept  an  inch  or  so  away  from  it  by  the 
skirting-board,  leaving  an  unsweepable  space 
for  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  “  flue.”  Dust 
also  finds  an  asylum  on  the  tops  and  at  the 
backs  of  pictures,  usually  placed  in  heavy  gold 
frames,  and  hung  with  a  slight  slant  forwards. 

The  room  I  am  about  to  describe  is  furnished 
on  a  contrary  scheme,  and  is  decorated  in  a  free 
reading  of  the  Greek  style.  As  a  collection  of 
Greek  pottery  is  its  chief  decorative  feature, 
the  pattern  work  has  mostly  been  taken  from 
Greek  vases,  care  being  taken  to  select  those 
that  have  not  been  vulgarised  by  constant  and 
inappropriate  copying. 

To  a  height  ot  G  ft.  from  the  floor  the  walls 
are  painted  of  a  darkish  green,  this  dado  of 
colour  being  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  simple 
wooden  moulding.  Enclosed  in  panels,  framed 
with  a  stencilled  ivy-leaf  pattern  in  delicate 
blue,  I  painted  a  series  of  little-pictures,  at  the 
height  of  the  spectator’s  eye.  These  paint¬ 
ings,  which  were  not  completed  when  the  pho¬ 
tographs  were  taken,  represent  sea  nymphs, 
mermaids,  and  the  like.  Above  the  G-ft.  dado 
the  walls  are  of  a  delicate  ivory-white,  variously 
decorated  by  figures  of  Bacchantes  in  relief, 
modelled  by  me  in  “gesso”  and  afterwards 
coloured,  by  pictures  painted  on  the  wall  itself, 
by  inscriptions,  and  by  a  tinted  plaster  frieze  of 
ornament. 

In  the  other  plate  is  shown  the  overmantel, 
designed  to  carry  several  important  pieces  of 
Greek  pottery.  It  is  made  of  wood,  decorated 
with  Greek  patterns  in  composition;  painted 
ivory-white,  and  enriched  in  places  with  colour 
and  stencilled  ornament.  The  small  recesses 
at  its  foot  serve  to  contaiu  flower-pots,  so  that 
the  columns  of  the  little  shiioe  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  adorned  with  living  vegetation. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  large  cupboard 
carrying  three  great  Greek  vases,  a  collection 
of  antique  drinking-cups,  &c.,  and  some  glass 
goblets  for  use.  This  piece  of  furniture  is  fitted 


symmetrically  and  accurately  into  its  place,  and 
fastened  firmly  to  the  wall.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  Greek  pottery,  though  unprotected  by 
glass,  is  in  perfect  security  ;  as  no  shock  can 
in  any  degree  shake  its  resting-place.  Being 
fixed  to  the  wall,  the  depth  of  this  piece  of 
woodwork  is  not  so  great  as  is  necessary  in 
sideboards,  &c.,  that  support  themselves  ;  and, 
though  its  cupboards  contain  ample  room  for 
all  they  are  required  to  hold,  it  takes  up  very 
little  space  compared  with  its  importance ;  a 
distinct  advantage  in  a  small  room.  Furniture 
designed  on  this  principle,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
may  be  in  any  other  style  as  well  as  Greek, 
which  is  by  no  means  universally  appropriate. 

The  plaster  frieze  and  rosettes  I  selected 
from  patterns  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs.  Jackson, 
of  Rathbone-place.  The  four  large  drinking- 
goblets  (shown  in  one  of  the  plates)  were  made 
from  my  design,  in  crystal  and  green  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Powell ;  and  the  overmantel  and  cup¬ 
board  were  executed  from  my  full-sized  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  W.  Eaglestone. 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  SCREEN  FOR  A  TOWN 
MANSION. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  James  C.  Watt,  is  the 
one  which  obtained  this  year  the  Tite  Prize  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects.  We  made  some 
comment  on  it  at  the  time  the  students’  draw¬ 
ings  were  hung,  and  entirely  concur  in  the 
award ;  though,  as  before  observed,  we  do  not 
think  the  upper  portion  of  the  gates  very  well 
joined  to  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

The  design  has  the  merit  of  being  really  in 
the  style  which  Sir  William  Tite  intended  to 
encourage  by  his  bequest :  occasionally  designs 
have  been  submitted  which  were  not  Italian  at 
all  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  founder  of  the 
prize. 

PLAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PANSA, 
POMPEII. 

The  restored  plan  of  this  well  -  known 
Pompeian  house  is  given  here  as  one  of  the 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Aitchison’s  third  Royal 
Academy  lecture,  which  is  printed  in  another 
column. 


ROMAN  CAPITALS  FROM  POMPEII. 

These  are  also  among  the  illustrations  to 
Professor  Aitchison’s  third  lecture.  They  are 
enlarged,  he  tells  us,  from  a  drawing  by 
Niccolini. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Aitchison  for 
this  and  the  Pansa  plan. 


THE  PLANNING  OF  FREE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES : 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the 
31st  ult.,  the  following  paper,  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  its 
author  through  illness  (as  mentioned  by  us  last 
week,  p.  97  ante)  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton. 
Mr.  Appleton,  before  proceeding  to  read  the 
paper,  said  that,  owing  evidently  to  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  misunderstanding,  which  he  regretted 
very  much,  Mr.  Mountford’s  drawings  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  paper  had  not  been  sent.*  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon  had  very  kindly  sent  his  drawings 
of  the  Chelsea  Free  Public  Library,  now  being 
erected  under  his  superintendence.f  Mr. 
Appleton  then  proceeded  to  read  Mr.  Mount- 
ford’s  paper,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  salient  portions:  — 

Mr.  Mountford  commenced  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  think  he  had  anything  original  or  new  to 
say  upon  the  subject,  but  his  hope  was  that  some 
good  might  arise  from  its  discussion.  It  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  young  architect  who 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  design  a  free 
library  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the 
requirements  of  such  buildings.  It  was  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  movement 
in  their  favour  had  come  to  the  front,  and  no 
book  had  yet  been  written  which  was  of  much 
use  to  the  architect,  except  the  admirable  little 
work,  “  Free  Public  Libraries,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Greenwood ;  and  that,  indeed,  treated  but 
slightly  of  the  architectural  question.  Mr. 


*  We  supply  this  omission,  as  far  as  possible,  by  statin', 

that  in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  3,  1883,  will  lie  found  a  view 
and  plans  of  Mr.  Mountford’s  first  premiated  design  for 
the  Battersea  Public  Library,  winch  has  been  carried 
out  under  his  supervision.  Also  in  the  Builder  for 
June  S,  1889,  we  gave  an  elevation  and  plan  of  the  design 
submitted  by  Mr.  Mountford  in  the  Chelsea  Library 
competition,  for  which  he  received  the  second  premium, 
t  Illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  June  S,  18S9. 


E.  C.  Robins  had  made  a  list  of  very  useful 
suggestions  as  to  various  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  designing  a  library.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  were  to  be  found  in  the  “  Proceedings  ”  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
May  23,  1889.  But  the  architect  had  neces¬ 
sarily  to  turn  to  the  librarians  for  information, 
and  very  ready  they  were  to  impart  it,  although 
some  of  them  complained  that  architects  too 
often  produced  buildings  handsome,  certainly, 
but  unsuited  to  their  purpose :  beautiful  to  look 
at,  difficult  to  read  in,  with  scant  storage  for 
books,  and  altogether  inconvenient  for  those 
who  had  to  work  in  them.  Having  briefly 
discussed  the  historical  aspect  of  free  libraries, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  quoted  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Bristol  Free  Libraries,  claiming  that  Bristol 
established  a  free  public  library  in  1613,  forty 
years  previous  to  that  of  Humphrey  Chetham, 
in  Manchester,  Mr.  Mountford  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  present  movement  in  favour  of  free  libraries, 
which  commenced  in  1849,  when  Mr.  William 
Ewart’s  Bill,  empowering  British  municipalities 
to  erect  public  libraries,  and  to  levy  a  local 
rate  for  that  purpose,  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  was  passed  in 
1850.  Subsequent  legislative  measures  followed, 
including  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1855,  and 
the  amending  Acts  of  I860  and  1877.  Coming 
to  the  consideration  of  the  building  itself,  Mr. 
Mountford  said  that,  in  designing  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  a  public  library,  the  chief  points  to  be 
aimed  at  were  plenty  of  storage  room  for  books, 
sufficient  light,  room,  and  comfort  for  the 
readers,  and  facility  of  superintendence  and 
management.  A  badly-arranged  plan  would 
not  only  increase  the  anxiety  and  labour  of 
the  librarian,  who  was  responsible  for 
keeping  order  in  the  building,  but  might 
necessitate  the  employment  of  one  or  more 
extra  assistants,  thus  adding  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  In  the  smallest  library 
three  distinct  departments  were  essential,  a 
lending  library,  a  reference  library,  and  a  read¬ 
ing-room.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  a  fair¬ 
sized  entrance  hall,  a  private  room  for  the 
librarian,  and,  where  possible,  separate  reading- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  boys  respectively,  all  rooms 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the  hall,  so 
that  no  one  of  them  need  be  used  as  a  passage 
to  another.  The  reading-room  should  be  in  two 
parts,  divided  by  a  screen  :  one  for  newspapers* 
the  other  for  magazines,  reviews,  and  such-like 
works ;  or,  better  still,  there  might  be  two 
distinct  rooms.  Store-rooms  for  books,  in 
connexion  with  both  reference  and  lending 
libraries,  would  probably  be  required,  a  work¬ 
room  for  bookbinding  and  repairing,  and 
a  receiving  and  unpacking  room.  Gene¬ 
rally,  a  dwelling  for  the  caretaker,  consisting 
of  sitting-room,  two  bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen, 
would  be  asked  for,  and  it  was  an  advantage  to 
provide  a  room  for  assistant  librarians.  If  a 
librarian’s  residence  be  required  it  should  con¬ 
tain  two  reception-rooms,  kitchen,  three  or  four 
bedrooms,  and  bath-room.  The  desirability  of 
providing  lavatories  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  public  was  questioned  by  some  librarians  of 
experience,  who  stated  that  such  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  likely  to  be  abused  and  become  a  nui¬ 
sance.  It  was  certain  that  where  provided  they 
had,  in  some  instances,  afterwards  been  closed, 
but  of  course  they  must  be  provided  for  the 
officials.  Although  in  some  cases  more  rooms 
than  were  here  enumerated  might  be  required, 
these  were  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Considering  the  various  apartments  separately, 
the  entrance-hall  naturally  came  first.  It 

should  be  as  roomy  as  possible.  In  arrang¬ 
ing  an  economical  plan  the  tendency  was 
to  reduce  the  hall  to  a  minimum ;  but 
with  people  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  all  the  rooms  opening  out  of  it,  probably 
often  stopping  to  chat,  a  small  hall  must  at 
times  become  inconveniently  crowded.  It 

should  have  an  outer  porch,  wherein,  before  the 
library  itself  was  opened  in  the  morning,  copies 
of  the  daily  papers  might  be  posted  for  the 
benefit  of  men  who,  being  out  of  employment, 
wanted  to  see  the  advertisements  in  good  time. 
The  lending  library  must  always  be  on  the 
ground-floor,  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance.  Abundance  of  light  was  essen¬ 
tial;  and  should  top-lighting  be  out  of  the 
question,  there  must  be  plenty  of  windows, 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  which  the 
booK-cases  would  have  to  be  arranged.  The 
room  should  not  be  less  than  13  ft.  high  (Mr. 
Robins  thought  not  less  than  14  ft.,  and  no  doubt 
he  was  right  if  the  money  sufficed),  the  windows 
being  kept  up  as  high  as  possible  in  order  to 
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row  light  over  the  tops  of  the  book-cases  and 
permit  dwarf  book-cases  beiDg  placed  against 
e  wall  beneath  them.  The  old-fashioned 
stem  of  arranging  the  books  in  alcoves,  while 
ry  pleasant  and  quite  adequate  for  college  and 
nilar  libraries,  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
free  libraries,  where  every  inch  of  space  was 
inted  for  some  purpose.  The  bookcases  were 
erefore  generally  arranged,  so  far  as  the  lend- 
g  library  and  storerooms  were  concerned,  in 
ws  across  the  floor  at  right-angles  to  the 
mnter,  to  save  the  steps  of  the  assistants,  and 
1  the  principal  windows,  in  order  to  get  the 
jht  between  the  stacks  upon  the  backs  of  all 
ie  books.  As  much  counter-space  should  be 
•ovided  as  could  be.notless  than  30ft.  inlength, 
<t.  order  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  “  indi- 
litors  ’’  and  the  serving-desks.  Two  doorways 
uould  be  provided  for  the  public,  as  far  from  each 
j;her  as  space  would  permit,  in  order  to  facili- 
lite  the  free  circulation  of  borrowers.  With  one 
loorway  for  egress  and  ingress  also,  blocks  must 
ike  place  on  crowded  occasions,  such  as 
jaturday  nights.  The  doors  here,  as  well  as  in 
ne  reading-rooms  generally,  must  be  on  swing 
Stages,  with  the  upper  parts  glazed.  The  Refer- 
jace  Library  should  be  placed  in  the  quietest 
art  of  the  building,  away  from  street  noises, 
ad  “  far  from  the  madding  crowd  ”  of  news- 
japer  and  novel-readers.  In  this  room  the 
isaders  occupied  the  whole  of  the  centre ;  so 
ie  books  required  all  the  wall-space,  thus 
ecessitating  top-lighting,  which,  however,  was 
ie  best  for  other  reasons.  For  all  these  reasons 
might  with  advantage  be  placed  on  the  first 
oor, — the  more  so  as  a  comparatively  small 
umber  of  people  used  it.  In  order  to  increase 
ie  storage  capacity,  a  gallery  might  be  pro¬ 
filed  about  10  ft.  from  the  floor,  which  need 
ot  be  more  than  3  ft.  6  in.  wide, — just  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  book-case  against  the  wall  and  room 
I)  pass  in  front  of  it,  the  book-case  it  carried 
eing  8  ft.  high ;  that  made  the  minimum  height 
>  plate  18  ft.  Round  the  room  in  front  of  the 
iookcases  there  would  be  a  rail,  and  near 
ie  door  a  counter  with  desk  for  the  assistant 
brarian.  Probably  the  best  way  of  arranging 
ae  tables  used  by  the  public  was  to  have  seats 
pon  one  side  only,  all  the  readers  facing  the 
ounter,  partly  to  check  conversation,  and 
artly  to  protect  the  books,  which  in  this  room 
rere  often  valuable,  and  liable  to  mutilation  or 
beft  by  unscrupulous  persons.  Under  that 
rrangement  the  tables  need  only  be  2  ft.  wide, 
ut  they  must  be  4  ft.  if  readers  occupied  both 
ides.  Two  feet  in  the  length  of  the  table 
hould  be  allowed  for  each  reader.  Long  tables 
?ere  the  most  economical  of  space,  but  for 
>ther  reasons  short  ones  were  preferable.  With 
eaders  upon  both  sides,  (3  ft.  should  be  allowed 
ietween  the  tables ;  with  the  single  arrange- 
aent  5  ft.,  or  a  trifle  less,  would  suffice, 
'he  News-room, — where  there  was  another 
leading-room  in  the  building, — was  devoted 
ntirely  to  newspapers,  which  were  placed  upon 
pright  stands,  just  as  in  a  club.  To  economise 
pace  tbe  stands  were  made  double,  to  allow  of 
eaders  upon  each  side,  and  they  should,  of 
ourse,  be  placed  at  right-angles  to  the  windows, 
'he  spacing  out  of  the  windows  and  size  of  the 
oom  should  be  regulated  by  the  reading-desks. 
Ixperience  showed  that  the  desks  might  con- 
eniently  be  placed  about  6  ft.  6  in.  or  7  ft. 
part  from  centre  to  centre,  and,  being  a  foot 
a  width,  that  allowed  room  for  two  rows  of 
eaders,  and  the  necessary  passing  and  repass- 
ag  between.  The  windows  might  be  4  ft.,  or 
ven  more,  above  the  floor,  as  no  benefit  was 
erived  from  their  coming  lower,  and  looking 
ut  of  them  was  distinctly  to  be  discouraged, 
n  the  Magazine-room,  tables  would  be  required, 
nd  here  readers  would  be  placed  upon  both 
ides,  but,  of  course,  not  at  the  ends.  A 
ridth  of  3  ft.  was  enough  for  these  tables, 
nd  they  should  be  at  least  6  ft.  apart. 
Jlowing  for  everything,  14  square  feet 
i  the  minimum  allowance  to  be  recom- 
lended  for  each  reader.  The  position  of 
he  librarian’s  room  needed  to  be  very  care- 
ally  considered.  Without  being  overlooked 
imself,  he  should  be  able  to  see  all  that  went 
n.  It  should  adjoin  and  communicate  with 
he  lending  library,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
uand  the  News-room  and  staircise, — in  fact  all 
he  building,  if  possible.  By  means  of  speaking- 
ubes,  the  librarian  should  be  in  communication 
vith  his  assistants  in  all  the  other  rooms,  with- 
>ut  rising  from  his  table.  The  room  might 
jossibly  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
nissioners,  which  would,  of  course,  necessitate 
ts  being  of  a  good  size,  there  being  always  nine 
>f  those  gentlemen.  But  it  was  much  better 


to  provide  a  separate  room  for  them  in  a  quiet 
part  of  the  building,  not  too  far  from  the 
librarian's  room,  and  they  liked  to  have  a 
loDg  table  with  a  separate  lock-up  drawer  for 
each.  A  lavatory  should  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  Commissioners  and  librarians.  Of  the 
Ladies’reading-room  and  the  Boys’ reading-room 
nothing  need  be  said,  excepting  that  the  latter 
must  be  placed  where  it  was  constantly  under 
the  eye  of  some  official.  If  a  retiring-room  for 
ladies  were  provided,  it  should  lead  out  of  their 
reading-room  ;  but  nearly  all  librarians  agreed 
that  such  accommodation  was  better  dispensed 
with.  The  number  and  size  of  book-stores 
would  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  books 
the  Commissioners  proposed  that  the  library 
should  contain.  For  the  reference  library  and 
its  stores  six  volumes  might  be  calculated  to 
the  lineal  foot  of  shelving.  For  the  lending 
library  eight  volumes  to  the  foot.  Mr  Robins 
said  nine  and  ten  volumes  respectively,  but 
Mr.  Mountford  thought  his  own  figures 
were  nearer  the  mark.  The  height  of 
cases  being  fixed  generally  at  8  ft.,  and  con¬ 
taining  eight  shelves,  the  requisite  length 
for  any  given  number  of  books  might  easily 
be  calculated.  If  the  library  consisted  of 
two  or  more  stories  there  must  be  a 
lift  for  books  communicating  with  the  various 
rooms,  and  there  should  be  a  private  stair  for 
the  use  of  the  officials.  Nothing  spoilt  the 
binding  of  books  more  than  gas  ;  therefore, 
until  the  use  of  the  electric  light  became 
general,  plenty  of  outlet  ventilators  should  be 
provided  by  means  of  flues  formed  in  the  walls 
or  chimney  shafts,  by  openings  in  the  roof,  or 
the  use  of  ventilating  lights,  and  the  burners 
should  be  kept  as  far  above  the  level  of  the 
books  as  possible.  The  heating  should  be  by 
means  of  hot  water  or  6team,  and  coils  were  to 
be  preferred  to  rows  of  pipes.  The  rooms  for 
librarian  and  Commissioners  should  have  open 
fireplaces.  That  seemed  to  be  all  that  need  be 
saidabout  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Of  the  exterior,  everyone  would  probably 
have  his  own  idea.  The  author  had  hitherto 
thought  that  the  elevations  should  be  rather  of 
a  domestic  than  of  a  municipal  type,  but  events 
had  considerably  modified  his  views  upon  that 
point.  The  great  thing  was  to  have  plenty  of 
windows,  kept  well  up  from  the  floor,  and  all 
made  to  open.  The  building  should  be  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction  if  funds  would  permit,  and 
wood-block  flooring  was  very  preferable  to  any 
other,  because  of  its  noiselessness.  Plate  glass 
was  desirable  for  the  windows,  for  the  better 
shutting-out  of  external  sounds.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  the  fittings  were  the  book¬ 
cases.  As  had  been  said,  those  in  the  Reference 
Library  were  placed  round  the  walls,  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  general  public  by  a  rail 
placed  about  3  ft.  from  them.  But  in 
the  Lending  Library  and  book  stores,  where 
the  public  had  no  access  to  them,  the 
cases  were  placed  in  rows  across  the 
floor,  with  narrow  aisles  between,  and  were 
made  double,— i  e.,  with  books  facing  both 
ways.  These  double  cases  were  better  without 
a  central  partition  between  the  books,  although 
sometimes  a  small  fillet  was  nailed  along  the 
centre  of  the  shelves  to  prevent  the  books  in  one 
row  from  actually  touching  those  in  the  other. 
The  omission  of  the  central  partition  allowed  of 
freer  access  of  air  to  all  the  books,  did  away 
with  any  corners  for  the  accumulation  of  dust, 
and  facilitated  the  dusting  or  washing  of  the 
shelves.  A  few  general  principles  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  planning  the  shelves  of  a 
room.  First,  full  capacity  required  that,  up  to 
7  ft.  8  in.  or  8  ft.,  all  wall  space  and  both  sides 
of  all  aisles  be  covered  with  book  backs.  Except 
doors,  windows,  and  the  narrow  ends  of  double 
book-cases,  there  should  be  nothing  in  sight  but 
the  backs  of  books  and  the  occasional  narrow 
edges  of  the  uprights.  Any  scheme  failing  this 
was  wasting  shelving  capacity.  E  very  aisle  was 
equally  valuable  for  reaching  books  on  either 
side;  every  face  of  books  must  have  half  an 
aisle  vacant  in  front  of  it.  If  a  face  had  a 
whole  aisle,  there  was  obvious  waste  in  plan¬ 
ning  ;  8  in.  more  space  would  give  an  entire  extra 
face  of  books.  An  individual  shelf  should  not 
be  more  than  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  nor  less  than  8  in. 
broad.  Wood  shelves  were  almost  universally 
1  in.  thick, — that  was  to  say,  l  in.  Long  shelves 
were  awkward  in  use,  because  they  did  not 
afford  enough  uprights  to  support  the  books 
properly,  but  we  were  helped  to  the  selection  of 
the  golden  mean  by  the  experience  that  shelves 
over  3  ft.  6 in.  long  sagged  in  the  centre  when  full 
of  books.  The  shorter  the  shelves  the  less  the 
danger  of  warping,  and  the  greater  convenience 


of  the  frequent  uprights  which  served  as  book 
supports.  The  only  objections  were  the  extra 
cost  of  the  uprights  and  the  slight  space 
lost.  On  the  whole,  30  in.  was  about 
the  best  length  for  a  shelf.  Iron  shelves 
had  been  used,  but  wood  -  shelving  was 
superior  to  iron,  because  it  was  cheaper, 
admitted  of  a  better  finish,  looked  better,  and 
was  less  harsh  and  abrading  to  the  binding  of 
books.  When  used  in  the  British  Museum  the 
iron  shelves  had  to  be  covered  with  leather. 
The  reason  given  for  the  use  of  iron  shelving 
was  that  it  was  incombustible ;  but,  unless  the 
whole  building  was  absolutely  fireproof,  it  was 
obvious  that  iron  shelves  were  useless  for  this 
purpose.  In  America,  gaspipe  frames  for  book¬ 
shelves  were  advocated  by  the  superintendent 
of  Buffalo  Library,  who  claimed  to  secure  by 
their  use — first,  economy  of  material  and  light- 


movable. 

ness ;  second,  economy  of  room  (the  divisions 
between  the  sections  of  shelves  being  of  light 
sheet-iron,  no  appreciable  space  was  taken  up  by 
anything  but  the  books  themselves)  ;  third,  the 
least  possible  obstruction  of  light ;  fourth,  the 
freest  circulation  of  air  among  tne  books,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  bindings ;  fifth,  cleanliness. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  indicators  in  use  ; 
the  two  most  commonly  used  being  the  “  Cot- 
greave  ”  and  the  “  Elliot.”  The  Cotgreave 
might  be  described  in  general  terms  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  iron  frame,  fitted  with  as  many 
thousand  small  zinc  shelves  as  there  were  books 
to  be  recorded ;  upon  each  of  these  shelves  was 
placed  a  small  metallic-cased  ledger,  numbered 
alike  at  both  ends,  but  in  different  colours, — 
blue  one  end,  red  the  other.  If  the  blue  end 
of  the  little  ledger  was  turned  towards  the 
public  the  volume  was  available  ;  if  the  red  end, 
the  book  was  “  out.”  This  indicator  occupied 
a  space  of  4  ft.  by  6  ft.  for  every  5,000  volumes. 
The  Elliot  indicator  had  no  little  books,  the 
borrowers’  ticket  being  placed  in  the  numbered 
space  when  a  book  was  issued.  Its  size  was  3  ft. 
square  for  every  1,000  volumes.  There  were 
many  other  systems  in  use,  but  generally  they 
took  much  mo  re  counter  space  than  the  Cotgreave. 
The  counters  must  be  2  ft.  wide  at  least,  the 
inner  side  being  fitted  up  with  shelves  and 
drawers,  of  which  each  librarian  had  his  own 
views.  That  in  the  reference  library  might 
contain  a  row  of  drawers  on  the  outer  or  public 
side,  to  contain  the  card  catalogue,  each 
drawer  being  11  or  12  in.  wide,  some  24  in. 
long,  and  5  in.  deep.  A  thin  partition  divided 
the  drawer  into  two  compartments  longitudin¬ 
ally,  and  they  had  double  fronts,  the  outer 
ones  being  hinged  and  locked.  In  the  inner 
front  were  two  small  holes,  in  which  were 
placed  the  ends  of  two  brass  rods,  one  to  each 
compartment  of  drawers,  which  ran  through 
perforations  in  the  cards  contained  in  the 
drawers.  The  outer  front  being  secured,  it  was 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  rods  or  remove  one 
of  the  cards.  All  counter-tops  should  be  of 
polished  hardwood.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  said  his  object  in  writing  this  paper  had 
been  to  raise  a  discussion  upon  this  important 
subject,  which  had  hitherto  received  but  little 
attention  from  architects  as  a  body. 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr  J.  M.  Brydon  said  that  he  had  listened 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  paper,  for  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Mountford  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Mountford 
had  very  justly  summed  up  the  essential 
points  in  the  planning  of  a  free  public  library, 
viz.,  plenty  of  space  for  books,  abundance  of 
light,  adequate  means  of  ventilation,  and  ease 
and  economy  of  supervision.  Free  libraries, 
as  we  now  understood  them,  were  almost  a  new 
problem  in  architecture,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
the  provision  of.,district  libraries,  such  as  were 
now  being  erected  in  various  parishes  in 
London,  was  concerned.  One  point  which  it 
was  very  essential  to  bear  in  mind  was  that 
these  local  libraries  had  to  be  supervised  by  very 
limited  staffs.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable 
that  in  planning  these  libraries  the  rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  attendants  in 
passing  to  and  fro  should  be  able  to  see  into  all 
the  rooms  which  were  accessible  to  the  public ;  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  themselves  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  Another  important  point  for  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  amount  of  space  that 
should  be  allotted  to  the  readers,  for  that 
would  determine  the  size  of  the  building. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  nothing  under  15 
square  ft.  should  be  allowed  for  each  reader  in 
every  large  reading-room  ;  a  smaller  amount  of 
space  per  reader  would  be  found  inconvenient. 
The  question  of  ventilation  was  also  one  of  very 
great  importance.  These  libraries  were  used  by 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  when  the  rooms  were 
very  crowded,  especially  on  Saturday  nights 
and  in  wet  and  damp  weather,  the  atmosphere 
became  almost  unbearable  unless  there  was 
efficient  ventilation.  Another  important  point 
was  that  of  the  lighting  of  these  rooms.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  windows  should  be  as 
high  in  the  walls  as  possible, — at  any  rate, 
above  the  level  of  the  eye,  for  low  windows! 
looking  out  into  the  street,  attracted  little 
knots  of  loungers,  who  were  not  wanted,  in 
free  libraries.  It  was  also  most  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  fluctuating  numbers  of  readers  in 
these  libraries,  that  the  heating  arrangements 
should  be  under  such  control  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  apartments  could  be  lowered  or  in¬ 
creased,  according  as  the  number  of  readers  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished.  He  would  not  go  into 
the  intricate  question  of  fittings,  the  nature  of 
which  would  be  largely  dependent  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  It  would,  however,  be  a  desirable 
thing  if  they  could  get  a  chair  which  should  be 
noiseless  ;  the  pushing  forward  of  chairs  of  the 
ordinary  type,  even  on  wood  block  floors,  was 
very  annoying  to  readers.  With  regard  to  the 
reference  library,  of  course  that  was  the  part 
of  the  library  which  ought  to  be  the  study,  and 
it  should  therefore  be  kept  the  quietest  portion 
of  the  building,  and  not  made  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  other  rooms,  nor  should  it  be 
a  large  book-store ;  it  was  better  and  more 
economical  of  space  to  keep  the  books  in  a 
book  -  store  rather  than  in  the  reference 
library  itself.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mountford  for  his 
excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Karslake,  called  upon  by  the  Chairman 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  said  that  Mr.  Brydon 
had  touched  upon  almost  all  the  points  about 
which  he  had  anything  to  say.  But  there  was 
one  comment  he  wished  to  make.  Mr.  Mount¬ 
ford  recommended  that  the  reference-library 
should  be  top-lighted,  with  the  book-shelves 
running  round  it,  separated  by  a  barrier  or  rail 
to  keep  the  public  from  touching  the  books.  In 
speakers)  opinion,  however,  a  top- 
lighted  room  was  not  a  good  one,  either  for 
sitting  or  reading  in.  and  the  suggested  mode 
of  arranging  the  books  round  the  room  was  cer¬ 
tainly  most  wasteful  of  space.  Books  could  be 
stored  in  book-stores  with  much  greater  advan¬ 
tage  and  economy  of  space. 

M/-  £■  Dflvis’  Librarian  of  the  Wands¬ 
worth  Public  Library,  said  that  architects  who 
were  called  upon  to  design  free  libraries  should 
strenuously  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
available  income  from  the  rate  for  supporting 
such  libraries  in  many  cases  was  so  small  that 
economy  of  maintenance  and  supervision  was 
most  essential.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  whereas  in  London  the  free  libraries 
were  managed  by  boards  of  Commissioners, 
not  more  than  nine  in  number  for  each 
parish  where  the  Acts  were  adopted,  in  the 
provinces  there  were  sometimes  library  com- 
mittees,  numerically  much  stronger  than  the 
board  of  Commissioners ;  and  it  was  desirable 
m  such  cases  to  give  ample  accommoda¬ 


tion  for  them  in  the  shape  of  a  sufficiently 
large  committee  or  board-room.  There  should 
be  as  few  angles,  nooks,  and  crannies  as  possible, 
for  such  often  caused  nuisance  by  harbouriog 
dirt.  A  few  good  large,  light  rooms  were  better 
than  a  great  number  of  little  rooms.  Architects 
should  keep  the  walls  of  the  rooms  as  flat  as 
possible,  avoiding  the  use  of  projections  such  as 
pilasters,  whether  real  or  sham,  as  much  as 
possible,  for  such  projections  interfered  with 
the  hanging-up  of  maps  or  large  prints  from 
the  illustrated  papers.  He  would  strongly  urge 
architects  who  had  to  design  free  libraries  to 
keep  the  ventilation  as  good  as  possible;  they 
wanted  ample  extractive  power  for  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  these  buildings,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
As  to  gas-lights,  he  did  not  like  the  open  burners 
at  all,  and  he  thought  that  in  all  cases  the  fumes 
of  the  gas  should  be  carried  off  by  means  of 
ventilating  hoods  over  the  burners.  It  was  of 
importance  to  place  the  “  indicator  ”  with  a 
good  light  on  both  sides, — on  the  attendants’ 
side  as  well  as  on  the  side  which  was  seen  by 
the  public.  As  to  the  provision  of  separate 
reading-rooms  for  ladies,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  were  not  needed ;  but  certain  tables 
in  the  large  general  reading-room  might  be 
allotted  to  ladies.  If  a  boys’  room  is  wanted,  put 
it  close  to  the  lending  library,  so  that  it  might 
be  well  supervised.  The  suggested  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  books  in  the  reference  library,  with  an 
enclosed  space  in  front  of  them,  was  wasteful 
of  room.  A  better  way  was  to  keep  the  books 
in  locked  and  glazed  cases,  so  that  the  public 
could  see  the  backs  of  the  books,  but  not  get 
at  them  without  the  intervention  of  an  atten¬ 
dant.  It  was  a  moot  question  whether  sanitary 
conveniences  should  be  provided  in  free  libraries, 
except  for  the  use  of  the  staff.  It  was  his  expe¬ 
rience  that  conveniences  of  that  kind  were 
greatly  abused  by  the  public.  If  supplied,  a 
check  on  their  improper  use  might  perhaps  be 
provided  by  means  of  spring-doors  and  auto¬ 
matic  locks,  which  could  only  be  opened  by 
dropping  a  penny  in  the  slit.  One  important 
point  had  been  overlooked,  viz.,  the  provision  of 
tire-extinguishing  apparatus.  On  every  floor 
should  be  a  good  supply  of  water ;  if  possible,  a 
hydrant.  Librarianship  is  a  profession,  and  if 
the  librarian  is  to  live  at  the  library  let  his 
rooms  be  such  as  would  suit  a  professional 
man.  They  should  be  so  built  that  the  noise 
from  his  children, — as  all  librarians  are  not 
bachelors, — may  not  disturb  the  readers. 

Mr.  Quinn,  Librarian  of  the  Chelsea  Free 
Library,  made  some  remarks  substantially  to 
the  same  effect  as  those  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mount¬ 
ford  for  his  excellent  paper,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Appleton  for  reading  it,  and  to  Mr.  Brydon  and 
Mr.  Karslake  for  so  kindly  sending  plans  in 
illustration  of  the  subject.  From  what  he  had 
been  able  to  learn  in  conversation  with  the 
librarians  of  similar  public  libraries,  he  thought 
it  was  now  recognised  that  separate  rooms  "for 
women  and  boys  were  not  necessary  or  desirable ; 
separate  tables  for  them  in  the  large  rooms 
would  suffice. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
spoke  in  commendation  of  the  British  Museum 
lteading-room  fittings  and  appliances,  although 
he  admitted  that  things  there  were  done  on  too 
costly  a  scale  to  be  applicable  to  small  local  or 
parish  libraries.  He  thought,  however,  that 
top-lighting,  as  there  carried  out,  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  such  a 
mode  of  lighting.  There  was  no  more  painful 
room  to  read  in  than  that  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  for  there 
one  was  obliged  to  sit  either  facing  a  strong 
light,  or  with  his  back  to  the  light  and  his  book 
in  shadow. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that,  as  was  remarked  in 
the  paper,  architects  had  been  often  severely 
criticised  by  librarians  for  defective  arrange¬ 
ments  in  their  buildings;  but  the  librarians 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
architects  were  not  always  to  blame  for  those 
defects,  which  were  as  often  as  not  due  to  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  built  the  libraries.  With  regard  to 
the  means  of  ventilating  public  reading-rooms, 
it  was,  as  had  been  said,  a  most  important 
matter. .  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
mechanical  ventilation  was  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  state  of  things  sometimes  met  with 
in  crowded  reading-rooms  on  Saturday  evenings, 
— especially  on  wet,  damp,  and  steamy  Saturday 
evenings.  With  the  vote  of  thanks  he  begged 


to  couple  the  names  of  the  librarians,  Messrs. 
Davies  and  Quinn,  who  had  so  kindly  attended 
to  give  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  their  views 
on  the  subject. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
very  heartily,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  VISITS: 

MR.  D'OYLY  CARTE’S  NEW  THEATRE. 

A  LARGE  number  of  members  attended  the 
first  Sessional  visit  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  the  new  theatre 
in  Cambridge- circus,  Shaftesbury-avenue. 

Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  in  this  case,  as  previously, 
has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  contractor, 
and  partially  with  those  of  an  architect,  fori 
having  with  Mr.  Holloway  and  his  assistants 
arranged  the  plan  and  interior  of  the  new 
building,  he  resorted  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  fori 
the  design  of  the  elevations  and  internal  decora-i 
tions. 

The  state  of  the  building  at  present  is 
favourable  to  an  examination  of  the  construe-: 
tion,  and  its  fireproof  nature  is  apparent.  It  iB 
stated  that  the  auditorium  will  be  constructed 
and  fitted  in  every  part  of  fireproof  material,  so 
that  insurance  of  the  building  will  become  un¬ 
necessary  ;  but  whether  the  entire  absence  of 
wood  in  the  construction  and  decoration  will 
affect  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building 
remains  to  be  seen. 

A  specimen  of  a  light  fireproof  door  for  use 
in  the  boxes  and  elsewhere  was  shown,  the 
frame  being  formed  of  light  steel,  across  which 
was  strained  asbestos  canvas. 

Steel  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  usedi 
throughout.  The  partitions  to  boxes,  balua-i 
trades,  stairs,  have  been  formed  of  coke  breeze 
and  cement  concrete,  strengthened,  where 
necessary,  with  steel  bars. 

The  construction  of  the  roof  of  the  auditorium 
is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  The  trusses  and. 
other  members  are  of  steel,  the  spaces  beingt 
filled  in  with  coke-breeze  concrete.  The  out-i 
side  is  rendered  in  Portland  cement.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  this  roof  will  with¬ 
stand  variations  of  temperature  and  still  remain, 
watertight.  | 

Those  roofs  which  are  exposed  to  view  have- 
had  laths  nailed  to  the  coke  breeze,  with  a  tilei 
covering  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Each  circle  is  provided  with  a  separate  en¬ 
trance  and  exit,  the  former  of  which  can  be! 
used  as  an  exit  in  case  of  emergency.  There 
are  but  four  boxes  to  each  circle,  as  at  present: 
a  preference  is  shown  by  the  public  for  stalls.] 
The  theatre  is  designed  to  seat  about  2,000 
people. 

The  orchestra  has  been  designed  to  meet  the! 
views  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  for  this  pur-i 
pose  every  musician  will  be  placed  well  in  front: 
of  the  stage,  and  not  underneath  it,  as  has  been* 
often  done  recently. 

The  width  of  the  proscenium  is  34  ft.  G  in.; 
and  the  depth  of  the  stage  47  ft.  6  in.  Sufficient: 
height  has  been  provided  over  the  stage  for' 
scenes  and  curtains  to  be  hoisted  entirely  above 
the  proscenium,  opening  without  either  rolling! 
or  folding. 

Mr.  Holloway  and  his  assistants  kindly  met 
the  party,  and  explained  the  drawings  and  otben 
matters  referring  to  the  structure. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londoni 
County  Council  was  held  in  the  Council! 
Chamber  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Guild-1 
hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

The  Annual  Budget  and  Report. — The  Chair-, 
man  suggested  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  to  consider  the  question  oi 
preparing  the  annual  budget  of  the  Council; 
and  that  the  chairmen  of  the  various  “  spend-i 
ing  committees  ”  should  be  asked  to  draw  up 
estimates  of  the  money  they  would  require: 
during  the  coming  year.  If  the  expenditure  oi 
the  Council  was  to  be  methodised,  such  a  course 
was  absolutely  necessary.  This  was  agreed  to 
The  Chairman  added  that,  though  they  were 
not  required  by  statute  to  do  so,  it  would  pro-i 
bably  be  expected,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
desirable,  that  the  Council  should  produce  ar 
annual  report  of  their  proceedings.  He  took  it 
that  the  proper  date  up  to  which  that  report 
ought  to  be  made  was  the  31st  of  March  i 
because  the  day  on  which  they  began,  or  were 
supposed  to  begin,  their  work  was  the  1st  ol 
April,  though  accidentally  that  date  was  anticii 
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,  pated  by  a  few  days.  Their  recognised  year 
■  began  on  the  1st  of  April,  both  financially  and 
<  legally,  and  he  therefore  suggested  that  the 
;  Council  should  prepare  an  annual  report,  and, 
as  a  preliminary  to  that,  that  a  circular  should 
i  be  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  different  com- 
!  mittees  to  ask  them  to  forward  to  the  Clerk  of 
l  the  Council  statements  of  the  work  done  by 
their  committees  upon  which  such  a  report 
!  might  be  based.  He  hoped  that  that  report 
i  would  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Council 
j  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  enlarged  Council- 
chamber  at  Spring  Gardens,  on  or  about  the 
j  14th  of  April.  This  suggestion  was  also 
|  agreed  to. 

The  Proposed,  Blackmail  Tunnel.  —  Several 
,  members  announced  that  they  had  petitions 
I  to  present  in  reference  to  the  proposed  tunnel 
j  beneath  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  as  to  which 
\  the  Bridges  Committee  presented  the  following 
important  report : — 

“  The  Thames  Tunnel  (Blackwall)  Act,  1887, 
and  the  report  of  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  have  had  the 
most  anxious  and  careful  consideration  of  your 
Committee.  For  many  years  the  people  of  the 
east  and  south-east  of  London  pressed  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  their  claim  to 
have  provided  by  the  central  authority  some 
means  of  permanent  inter-communication  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  important  interests  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  As  far  back  as  August,  1882, 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  prepared,  by  order  of  the 
Board,  a  report  which  deals  with  the  whole 
subject,  going  very  fully  into  the  question  of 
ferries,  bridges,  and  tunnels;  this  report  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  statement  that  a  tunnel  is  the 
only  suitable  means  of  effecting  a  permanent 
crossing  at  Blackwall.  After  much  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Board  took  the  same  view.  Much  time 
was  spent  in  preparing  the  details  necessary 
before  going  to  Parliament,  and  a  Bill  was 
promoted  in  the  session  of  1887.  It  was  referred 
to  a  Committee,  when  the  scheme,  which  was 
opposed  by  railway  companies  and  other  owners 
of  property,  was  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest 
engineers  of  the  day,  viz ,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette, 
Sir  F.  Bramwell,  and  Mr.  B.  Baker.  The 
Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  in  due  course  passed.  Specifications 
were  prepared  and  tenders  advertised  for,  and 
the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  accepting  in  the  last  month  of  its  existence 
a  contract  for  this  important  work,  instead  of 
leaving  the  Council  unfettered,  will  he  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Council.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  taking  up  the  matter,  were  placed  in 
considerable  difficulty,  the  Council  being  with¬ 
out  a  Chief  Engineer,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  the  same  engineer  to  prepare  the  speci¬ 
fication  and  carry  out  a  work  of  this  character 
will  be  obvious.  The  technical  aspect  of  the 
questions  arising  as  to  size,  boring  or  borings, 
practicability  of  scheme,  &c  ,  were,  by  order  of 
the  Council  referred  to  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  and 
a  copy  of  his  report  has  been  forwarded  to  each 
member.  Mr.  Barry,  though  suggesting  certain 
modifications,  considers  a  tunnel  practicable, 
but  suggests  a  high-level  bridge.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a  bridge  at  this 
point  would  have  to  be  of  such  a  height  as  to 
admit  of  all  ships  passing  under  it  without  any 
alterations  in  their  masts,  and  as  ships  with 
masts  200  ft.  above  the  water  are  stated  to  pass 
at  this  point,  the  road  of  the  bridge  would  have 
to  be  at  least  210  ft.  above  Trinity  High  Water 
Mark.  When  the  low  level  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  is  considered,  a  bridge  of  this 
height  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  out 
of  the  question.  They  therefore  recommend — 

‘  That  the  Council  do  proceed  with  the  formation  of 
the  tunnel  authorised  by  the  Thames  Tunnel  (Black¬ 
wall)  Act,  1887,— namely,  by  three  lines  of  borings,  one 
being  for  foot-passengers  and  the  other  two  for  vehicular 
traffic.’  ’’ 

The  consideration  of  this  report  was  ad¬ 
journed  for  a  fortnight,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Councillor  Longstaff,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Bridges  Committee  should  pre¬ 
pare  certain  returns  as  to  the  cost  and  results 
of  working  of  the  Woolwich  Ferry. 

Election  of  a  Chief  Engineer. — The  Standing 
Committee  presented  the  following  report: — 

“  We  have,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  on  Tuesday  last,  the  4th  inst., 
considered,  in  conference  with  the  other  Com¬ 
mittees  concerned,  the  best  course  to  be  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Engineer.  It 
will  probably  be  within  the  recollection  of  the 
Council  that,  when  we  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Dunscombe,  the  loss  of 
whose  services  we  greatly  regret,  we  mentioned 
the  names  of  two  other  candidates  for  the  c  ffice, 
— viz.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie  and  Mr.  J.  Allison.  We 
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formed  at  the  time  a  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Binnie’s  qualifications,  whilst  deeming  Mr. 
Dunscombe  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  fitted, 
owing  to  his  previous  long  and  general  ex¬ 
perience  in  Liverpool,  for  the  position  that  had 
to  be  filled  in  London.  The  Council  being  now 
under  the  necessity  of  making  a  fresh  choice 
cannot,  we  think,  do  better  than  appoint  Mr. 
Binnie  to  the  office.  We  accordingly  recom¬ 
mend — 

‘  That  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie  be  appointed  Chief  Engineer 
of  tire  Council,  at  a  salary  of  1,5002.  a  year,  upon  the 
following  conditions  : — That  he  do  hold  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council :  that  he  be  required  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  be  not 
allowed  to  take  any  private  practice,  and  that  on  re¬ 
tirement  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation 
or  pension.’  " 

On  the  motion  of  the  Deputy  -  Chairman 
(Councillor  Haggis),  this  recommendation  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Binnie  shortly 
afterwards  appeared  on  the  da'is,  and  thanked 
the  Council  for  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Dunscombe. — The  Standing  Committee 
also  recommended, — 

“That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  convey  tn  Mr. 
Dunscombe  an  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  that  the  temporary  failure  of  his  health  has  de¬ 
prived  the  Council  of  services  from  which  it  had  reason 
to  anticipate  much  advantage,  and  the  hope  that  his 
health  may  soon  be  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to 
enter  upon  some  fresh  sphere  of  duty." 

One  over-cautious  member  of  the  Council, 
whose  name  we  forbear  to  mention,  wanted  to 
know  “  whether  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  ” 
to  pass  this  recommendation.  The  Chairman 
promptly  replied  that  he  certainly  did  not  think 
so,  for  he  thought  that  Mr.  Dunscombe,  who 
had  given  up  a  good  appointment  to  enter  their 
service,  and  was  now  without  any  appointment, 
was  entitled  to  some  expression  of  their  sym¬ 
pathy.  After  this,  the  recommendation  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  Architect’s  Department. — The  Standing 
Committee  also  presented  a  report  on  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Architect’s  Department. 
They  recommended  its  division  into  two  de¬ 
partments, — viz.,  the  “  Estates  and  Valuation 
Department,"  of  which  the  Valuer,  Mr.  A. 
Young,  would  be  the  head  ;  and  "The  Archi¬ 
tect's  Department,”  of  which  Mr.  Blashill,  the 
Superintending  Architect,  would  be  the  head 
In  this  department,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  a  “  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Sub- Department.”  The  consideration 
of  this  report  was  postponed. 

A  Board  of  Works'  Scandal. — The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  brought  up 
a  long  report,  stating  that  they  had  proceeded 
upon  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  July  16 
last  instructing  them  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  rights  of  the  present  owners  of  certain 
land  in  Whitecross-street.  The  history  of  the 
matter  was  as  follows  : — In  1877  a  scheme  was 
undertaken  by  the  Peabody  Trustees,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  known  as  11  The  Whitecross-street  Im¬ 
provement  Scheme.”  The  costermongers  in 
the  district,  especially  those  displaced  by  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  asked  the  Board 
that  buildings  might  be  erected  which  made 
provision  for  their  goods  and  barrows.  The 
Board  promised  that  that  should  be  done,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  15,  1877,  but  that  promise 
was  not  fulfilled.  When  the  costers  discovered 
this,  great  discontent  was  expressed,  but  it  was 
not  until  1887  that  an  organised  agitation  com¬ 
menced.  Certain  costermongers  then  met 
every  Wednesday  at  the  coffee-house  of  Mr. 
Wells ;  and  Mr.  Patrick  Lamb,  a  general 
dealer,  and  Mr.  Church,  a  bootmaker,  took 
the  lead.  Mr.  Lamb  seemed  to  have 
been  tacitly  accepted  as  chairman,  and  a 
Committee  was  formed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wells,  on  the  31st  August,  but  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were,  however,  never  of  a  very  regular 
character.  After  one  or  two  meetings  Mr.  Wells 
introduced  Mr.  Hibbert,  a  local  tobacconist,  to 
act  as  Secretary  to  what  was  called  “  The  Watch 
Committee  of  Costermongers,"  this  name  being 
taken  from  an  old  committee  which  had  existed 
in  1877,  and  of  which  Lamb  and  Church  had 
been  members.  Mr.  Hibbert’s  services  were 
readily  accepted,  a3  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  of  an  uneducated  class.  A  deputa¬ 
tion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  then  waited 
upon  Mr.  Berry,  the  representative  of  their 
Vestry  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to 
request  his  good  offices  on  their  behalf ;  and 
afterwards  deputations  waited  upon  the  Board, 
in  order  to  claim  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given  in  1877.  Mr.  Berry  took  up  the  matter 
very  energetically,  and  owing  to  his  action  the 
Board  decided  on  December  23,  1887,  to  sell  to 
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the  Watch  Committee  a  piece  of  land  in  Dufferin 
and  Errol- streets  for  6587,  or  twenty-one  years'" 
purchase  at  one  penny  a  foot  rental.  The  value 
of  this  land  had  been  variously  estimated  at 
3,0007  and  upwards.  The  land,  it  appeared* 
was  subsequently  made  over  absolutely  by 
the  Board  to  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Wells,  Lamb, 
and  Church,  but,  it  is  alleged,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  coster¬ 
mongers  on  whose  behalf  those  persons- 
professed  to  be  acting.  Dwellings  of  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  character  structurally  (according 
to  the  report  of  the  Council’s  Valuer),  and  not- 
giving  the  requisite  accommodation  for  the- 
costers,  had  since  been  erected  on  the  land 
in  question,  but  the  four  persons  named  wer& 
now  willing  to  convey  the  land  and  buildings 
to  the  Council,  subject  to  the  mortgage.  The- 
cost  upon  which  the  Council  could  acquire  the- 
property  was  stated  to  be  not  less  than  about 
10,0007,  although  the  Valuer's  report  stated 
that  the  approximate  value  of  the  buildings  is- 
only  5,5337  10s.  5d.  The  Valuer  further  re¬ 
ported  that  he  could  not  advise  the  Council  on 
any  terms  to  acquire  the  buildings,  as,  “  owing- 
to  their  defective  quality,  a  large  expenditure 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  constant  repairs, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  to  make  them, 
satisfactory.”  The  Committee,  while  expressing 
their  condemnation  of  the  carelessness  which 
had  taken  place,  and  by  which  the  property  of 
the  ratepayers  had  been  sacrificed,  concluded 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  opportunity  at  no- 
distant  date  might  be  offered  for  providing  for 
the  costers  of  the  neighbourhood  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and  which 
was  promised  to  them.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  : — 

“That  the  Standing  Committee"? be  instructed  to 
investigate  the  facts  appearing  from  this  report,  as- 
affecting  the  Solicitor's  andArchitect’s  departments,  and 
the  District  Surveyor.” 

This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  subsequently,  on  the 
motion  of  Councillor  Benn,  it  was  resolved — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  claims  oS 
the  Whitecross-street  costermongers,  as  to  rehousing... 
have  never  been  satisfied,  and  that  it  lie  an  instruction, 
to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  to 
inquire  and  report  to  the  Council  in  what  way  their 
claims  can  best  be  met.  " 

Water  Assessments.— kite*  some  discussion* 
it  was  resolved — 

“That  in  view  of  the  quinquennial  re-assessment  of 
property  in  London  which  will  come  into  force  next, 
year  (1891),  and  the  resulting  effect  which  will  give  the 
water  companies  power  to  exact  an  increased  charge- 
for  their  supply,  this  Council  instructs  its  Special 
Water  Committee  to  immediately  take  the  question, 
into  consideration,  and  report  thereon.” 

Mortuaries  and  Coroners'  Courts. — It  was 
also  resolved — 

“That  all  Coroners  having  jurisdiction  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  London  be  requested  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  the  number  and  position  of 
existing  Mortuaries  and  Coroners’  Courts  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  infoim  the  Council  what, 
further  accommodation,  cither  as  to  Mortuaries  or 
Coroners'  Courts,  they  consider  necessary  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.” 

District  Surveyors  and  Cellar  Dwellings. — 
Councillor  Davies  moved — 

“  That,  as  District  Surveyors  fail  in  many  cases  to 
report  to  the  Council  and  the  local  authorities  the- 
occupation  of  underground  dwellings,  it  be  an  in¬ 
struction  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  to  report  to- 
the  Council  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  ensure  the- 
District  Surveyors  carrying  out  with  greater  elHciency 
their  duties  with  respect  to  these  dwellings.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued 
upon  this,  Councillor  Beachcroft  expressed  a 
hope  that  these  duties  would  ultimately  be 
transferred  to  the  sanitary  inspectors.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  were  at  present  only  111  sani¬ 
tary  inspectors  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area.  He  hoped  to  see  that  number  increased 
three-fold. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Council 
shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Swedish.  Villas  in  Brazil.— Last  summer 
the  Ekman  Snickeri  factory,  of  Stockholm, 
forwarded  four  wooden  villas  to  Brazil,  and 
they  have  attracted  so  much  notice  that  large 
orders  for  others  have  been  received,  to  be 
executed  during  the  present  winter.  fhi& 
factory  has  also  manufactured  the  wooden 
structures  for  the  Swedish  section  of  the  great 
agricultural  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  well  as  that  to  contain  the  Danish 
dairy,  both  being  Scandinavian  in  style. 

Industrial  Exhibition  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  —  An  industrial  exhibition, — the  first 
ever  held  in  Turkey, — will  be  opened  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  next  spring. 
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CLERKS  OF  WORKS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN: 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 


The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  in  the  Venetian  Room 
of  the  TIol horn  Restaurant.  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  membors  and  friends 
•of  the  Association. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  havine  been 
disposed  of  (Mr.  W.  Baker,  of  Portsmouth,  re¬ 
sponding  on  behalf  of  “The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Reserve  Forces  ”), 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  proposed  “The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  Gandy. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  in  responding,  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  clerks  of  works, 
a  body  of  men,  however,  whom  he  had  not  employed 
so  largely  as  he  could  have  wished,  for  a  great  deal 
of  his  practice  had  been  in  the  country,  where,  with 
the  help  of  a  good  horse,  an  architect  was  able  to 
•do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  inspecting  the  progress 
of  his  works.  During  his  early  experiences  of  the 
profession  he  had  acted  as  clerk  of  works  under  his 
old  master.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  on  another 
occasion  he  had  also,  for  the  same  master,  taken 
upon  himself  the  work  of  a  builder  as  well,  paying 
the  men  in  addition  to  supervising  their  work.  No 
work  that  he  had  ever  done  taught  him  so  much  as 
he  learnt  in  following  those  occupations.  Young 
architects  must  not  esteem  such  work  too  lightly  ;  let 
them  by  all  means  resolve  to  be  artists,  but  lot  them 
first  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principles  of 
construction,  and  learn  how  to  take  out  quantities  ; 
men  who  mastered  all  such  practical  matters  as 
these  would  have  all  the  more  satisfaction  in  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  art-side  of  their  profession,  which  they 
would  feel  themselves  able  to  do  when  they  had 
able  lieutenants,  in  the  shape  of  clerks  of  works,  on 
whom  they  could  lean,  and  lean  heavily.  He  re¬ 
collected  the  thorough  confidence  which  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  reposed  in  his  clerks  of  works,  and  the 
cordial  friendship  which  Sir  Gilbert  always  felt 
towards  them.  Speaking  of  quantities,  he  hoped 
the  day  would  come,  and  before  very  long,  when 
the  bill  of  quantities  would  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  contract.  When  that  wished-for  time  arrived, 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  services  of  the 
-clerk  of  works  would  be  somewhat  enhanced,  for  in 
many  works  the  final  measuring-up  of  the  work, 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  accounts,  might 
-very  well  and  very  properly  be  done  by  the  clerk 
of  works.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Nevill  said  he  thought 
that  there  was  a  brilliant  future  for  English  archi- 
-tecture.  Year  by  year  young  men,  having  re¬ 
ceived  their  professional  education  in  London,  dis¬ 
tributed  themselves  over  the  country  and  settled 
■down  to  practice,  helping  to  build  up  what  he 
thought  would  prove  to  be  one  of  tho  finest  schools 
of  architecture  that  had  ever  been  seen. 

Mr.  J.  Gandy  also  briefly  responded  to  the  toast, 
speaking  very  highly  of  his  experiences  of  the 
-courtesy  and  ability  of  clerks  of  works. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  ‘'The  Clerks  of  Works’  Association  of 
Great  Britain,”  said  that  it  was  with  very  great 
pleasure  indeed  that  he  occupied  the  chair  that 
evening,  for  be  felt  that  architects  were  very  largely 
dependent  upon  clerks  of  works.  Now,  inasmuch 
as  he  saw  by  the  constitution  of  the  Association 
that  its  objects  were  to  advance  the  general  know¬ 
ledge  and  capabilities  of  its  members,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  respectability  and  integrity,  it  followed 
that  architects  ought  to  take  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  encouraging  the  Association,  and  ' 
doing  ah  they  could  to  promote  its  success 
and  efficiency.  Time  was  when  the  clerk  of  works 
as  we  now  understood  the  term,  was  little  known  or 
little  required.  In  what  were  called  by  some  people 
“the  good  old  times,”  the  architect,  if  ho  attained 
repute  at  all,  only  attained  a  local  repute,  owing  to 
the  slightness  of  tho  means  of  communication 
between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another.  The 
venerable  shrines  which  had  come  down  to  our  days 
in  the  shape  of  those  grand  old  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  which  constituted  tho  greatest 
legacy  which  could  have  been  left  to  us,  and  for 
which  we  felt  such  deep  and  natural  affeetbn,  wore 
in  many  cases  the  work  of  abbot,  architect,  and 
clerk  of  works  concentrated  in  one  individual.  What 
a  grand  occupation  it  must  have  been  to  have  had 
the  whole  control  of  tho  erection  of  such  buildings 
without  being  troubled  by  the  crotchets  of  clients’ 
and  without  having  one's  ideas  limited  on  the  score 
of  expense,— to  have  been  at  once  employer,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  olerk  of  works,  to  have  resided  always 
upon  ones  building,  and  to  have  been  able 
•to  design  its  mouldings  on  the  spot,  with  special 
reference  to  the  positions  they  were  to  occupy  ' 
What  a  contrast  with  the  rush  and  bustle  and  ex 
citement  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  “  Temnora 

mutantur,  el  7ios  mulamui ■  in  illis."  Times  had 
indeed  changed  ;  steam,  electricity,  and  the  means 
ot  rapid  communication  bad  completely  banished 
the  old  order  of  things.  The  architect  who  now 
attained  any  celebrity  was  not  allowed  to  repose  in 
one  neighbourhood  ;  he  had  to  rush  north,  south, 
-east,  and  west  at  the  call  of  his  clients.  That 


architect  should  have  on  each  of  his  works  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  capable  representative,  and  houce  the 
necessity  for  the  modern  clerk  of  works.  The 
modern  clerk  of  works,  to  be  of  any  use,  must  be 
efficient  and  honest,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  an 
Association  membership  ia  which  was  some 
guarantee  of  the  possession  of  those  necessary 
qualifications.  To  be  an  efficient  clerk  of  works  in 
the  present  day  meant  a  great  deal.  It  implied 
the  possession  of  a  not  inconsiderable  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  it  therefore  behoved 
every  clerk  of  work  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  improving  his  general  and  special 
knowledge.  Their  success  was  largely  dependent 
upon  their  own  efforts  to  improve  the  faculties  with 
which  they  wore  endowed.  The  really  stupid 
people  in  the  world  were  not  so  much  those  who 
were  innately  stupid  as  those  who,  not  being 
innately  stupid,  were  unmindful  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  their  natural  faculties.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  and  other  points  in  his  speech,  the 
Chairman  narrated  very  pleasantly  one  or  two 
legends  of  Classic  mythology.  Although,  he  said, 
it  might  have  been  supposod  that  Argus,  with  his 
hundred  eyes,  would  have  made  a  remarkably 
efficient  clerk  of  works,  the  story  showed  that  he 
was  eventually  caught  napping.  In  conclusion,  the 
Chairman  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr. 
Linn  Dillon,  the  President  of  the  Association,  who 
made  a  very  able  speech  in  responding. 

The  other  toasts  were  “  The  Honorary  Treasurer 
(Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott),”  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
Brady,  Editor  of  the  Association’s  Journal,  and 
replied  to,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr. 
P.  J.  King;  “The  Worshipful  Company  of  Car¬ 
penters,”  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Dashwood,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  a  characteristically 
racy  speech,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Banister 
Flotcher,  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  ;  * 
“The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Committee,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ritchie,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  R.  Wheeler  ;  “  The  Press,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  G.  Dalton,  and  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
representative  of  the  Builder ;  “  The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Aitchison,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  H.  Huntly-Gordon,  A.R.I.B.A.  ;  “  Tho  Chair¬ 
man,"  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  damage;  and  “New 
Members  of  the  Association,”  proposed  by 
member  whoso  name  was  not  announced. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Dorset  County  Lunatic  Asylum. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  sixteen  designs  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  competition  for  the  enlargement  of 
this  Asylum.  The  Committee  of  Visitors  have 
appointed  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell  their  professional 
assessor  to  advise  in  the  selection.  Mr.  Howell 
is  the  consulting  architect  to  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy. 

Germany. — Among  the  competitions  decided 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  one  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  for  a  new  extension  of 
the  Town  Library,  intended  to  hold  300,000 
volumes,  has  been  won  by  Herr  Wilhelm  Mueller, 
of  that  town. — The  competition  for  a  garrison 
church  at  Strasburg,  with  sitting  room  for  two 
thousand  soldiers  and  standing  room  for  another 
thousand,  only  enticed  twenty-five  architects  to 
compete.  Several  very  fair  designs  were  sent 
in,  but  the  jury  did  not  consider  anyone  of 
them  worth  the  first  prize ;  two  second  prizes 
were  won  by  Messrs.  L.  Mueller,  of  Frankfort, 
and  L.  Klinkenberg,  of  Oldenburg ;  and  a  third 
prize  by  C.  Doflein,  of  Berlin.— The  designs  for 
the  new  Arts  and  Science  Museum  at  Dussel- 
dorf  will  be  placed  before  a  competent  jury  on 
March  15,  and  it  is  generally  expected  in  archi¬ 
tectural  circles  that  the  competition  will  show 
some  very  interesting  planning. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — At 
a  well-attended  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Cotton  being  in 
the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Bateman,  entitled  “  A  Saturday  Afternoon 
in  London,”  in  which  he  showed  how  it  is 
possible  in  the  time  afforded  by  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  to  visit  and  examine  examples  of  every 
period  of  architecture,  from  the  earliest 
Egyptian  to  English  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Bateman  described  a  number  of 
examples,  all  within  a  small  area,  and  pointed 
out  that  by  a  series  of  visits  such  as  he 
described  a  student  could  readily  grasp  the 
sequence  of  1h?  historical  styles  of  arcnitec- 


The  Carpenters'  Company,  as  Mr.  Dashwood  ex¬ 
plained,  allow  the  Association  the  use  of  meeting-rooms 
at  their  Hall.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher  pointed  out,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Dashwood,  and 


ture.  Among  the  examples  described,  all  of 
which  were  illustrated  by  photographs  and  3 
engravings,  were  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Lycian,  Greek,  and  Roman  work,  in  i 
the  British  Museum ;  the  Churches  of  St.  . 
Bartholomew,  The  Temple,  St.  Etheldreda,  , 
Austin  Friars, St. Helen, and  St.  Sepulchre;  and  i 
Crosby  Hall,  Middle  Temple  Hall,  Somerset  ; 
House,  and  Whitehall,  in  each  of  which  were  •. 
excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  the  various  i 
periods  at  which  they  were  erected. — A  paper 
was  also  read  by  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Lloyd, 
A.R.I.B.A,  on  “Methods  of  Calculating  ; 
Strains,”  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  advan-  • 
tages  of  the  graphic  method  of  calculating 
strains,  and  by  means  of  diagrams  of  girders 
and  roof  trusses  carrying  loads  such  as  have  i 
to  be  frequently  supported  in  modern  buildings,  , 
demonstrated  the  readiness  with  which  the 
strains  upon  such  supports  could  be  calculated,  , 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  necessary 
strength  of  their  various  parts  could  be  : 
designed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  papers  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  . 
Bateman  and  Lloyd  for  the  papers  they  had 
read,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  Mr. 
Lloyd  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a 
class  for  the  study  of  graphic  statics. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  : 
6th  inst.  —  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  the  ; 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Kinross  read 
paper  entitled  “  Some  remarks  on  the  chapter  ■ 
introductory  to  Fergusson's  History  of  Archi-  • 
tecture.”  The  various  subjects  treated  of  were  : 
uniformity,  mass,  proportion,  and  colour  in  . 
architecture,  and  the  prospects  of  advance  in  t 
modern  work.  With  regard  to  uniformity,  the  i 
lecturer  referred  to  Princes-street  as  an  example  : 
of  individuality  carried  to  excess,  and  while  of  : 
opinion  that  in  certain  streets  there  could  not  . 
be  too  much  variety,  a  street  like  Princes-street  t 
demanded  some  uniformity  in  its  architecture,  , 
it  was  to  be  worthy  of  its  magnificent  t 
natural  situation.  Size  was  stated  to  be  the  i 
first  element  in  architectural  grandeur,  and  one  ; 
that  the  system  of  building  oommonly  adopted  1 
in  Edinburgh  naturally  gave  ;  but  proportion  was  s 
insisted  on  as  necessary  to  give  a  large  building  ; 
any  permanent  value.  The  various  attempts  $ 
by  English  architects  to  introduce  colour  into  5 
buildings  were  referred  to,  and  the  fact  stated,  , 
that  at  least  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  i 
entirely  changed  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  1 
latterly  used  only  such  colour  as  the  local  stone  e 
afforded.  Violent  contrasts  of  colour  were  e 
deprecated,  such  as  the  introduction  of  large  « 
masses  of  red  stone  amongst  grey,  or  grey  y 
amongst  red,  and  various  towns  referred  to  c 
where  this  had  been  done  with  an  injurious  .i 
result.  The  local  colour  of  towns  like  Aber-  :• 
deen  and  Galashiels  was  referred  to,  and  sug-  ;■ 
gestions  made  about  other  methods  of  using  g 
their  local  stones  than  those  usually  adopted  in  i 
these  places.  The  lecturer  considered  that  if 
advance  could  only  be  made  in  course  of  time  t 
after  great  individual  effort,  as  at  present  archi-  i 
tects  could  not  be  got  to  work  on  the  same  t 
lines,  but  he  hoped  that  in  the  future  there  •( 
might  be  greater  unity  in  general  work,  and  i 
consequent  advance.  Some  discussion  followed,  1 
and  at  the  close  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  a 
was  passed. — Scotsman. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors .'t 
•The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  heldli 
at  the  School  of  Art  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  F.F 
Fowler,  President,  presided,  and  about  forty-five? 
members  were  present.  The  President  read  ani: 
interesting  paper  on  “The  Valuation  of  Pro-c 
perty.”  He  pointed  out  that,  although  many) 
people  professed  to  be  familiar  with  the  sub-t 
ject  in  the  abstract,  it  was  matter  of  wondert 
that  there  were  such  wide  divergences  of  opinions 
amongst  surveyors.  His  own  professional  life! 
bad  been  spent  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  c 
the  subject,  and  in  dealing  with  property,;; 
especially  undeveloped  land,  he  endorsed  the! 
wisdom  of  the  old  adage,  “Never  prophesy  ii 
you  are  not  sure.”  He  divided  his  paper  intai 
eight  separate  headings: — 1,  Agricultural! 
estates ;  2,  Building  land  ;  3,  Town  property! 
sale  shops,  &c. ;  4,  Ground  rents  ;  5,  Manufac-i 
tories  and  trade  premises,  breweries,  &c. ;  6 
Collieries,  ironstone  and  other  mines  ;  7,  Rever  t 
sionary  interests  and  advowsons  ;  and,  8,  Salta 
of  properties  under  compulsory  powers.  £ 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  movetr 
by  Mr.  Flockton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Innocent) 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Winder,  sen.,  Mr.  C 


other  member8  of  the  Association  iiavceo-operatcd' very  Hadfield,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  was 

ihTnp w^rmaVil  Z  I  was  agreed  thal 

b  uuo  n,  necessary  that  tbe  building  trades.  I  the  paper  should  be  printed  and  circulated) 
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I  The  Secretary  announced  that  papers  were 
i  forthcoming  from  Mr.  Wike,  the  Borough  Sur- 
[|  veyor,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  F.S.I.,  of  London, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archeological  Association. — At  the 
i)  meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  Wednes- 
)  day,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
(  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  the  Right 
I  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  had,  on  the  invitation 
I  of  the  Council,  accepted  the  office  of  President 
:  for  the  congress  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  at 
;  Oxford,  and  for  the  following  year.  It  was 
i]  announced  that  the  office  of  honorary  corre- 
;  spondent  had  been  revived,  and  the  names  of  a 
0  goodly  number  of  correspondents  who  had 
I  been  elected  were  recorded.  The  Rev.  Canon 
)  Skelton  described  a  fine  coped  tomb-head, 

i  covered  with  Saxon  interlaced  work,  which  was 

ii  found  several  years  ago  at  Hickling  Church, 
I  Notts,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved.  Mr. 
J  Earle  Way  exhibited  various  articles  worked  in 
;  stone,  supposed  to  be  weights,  found  in  the  bed 

of  a  stream  at  Templeton,  near  Tavistock.  The 
j  top  stone  of  a  quern  found  at  Belvoir,  Notts, 

!  was  described  by  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Loftus 
i  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  several  silver  coins  of 
]  Roman  empresses,  in  fine  condition,  illus- 
1  trative  of  the  head-dresses  of  Roman  times, 
j  The  Rev.  Canon  Collier,  of  Chilbolton, 

I  Hants,  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  massive 
i  stone  bowl  found  in  the  locality,  and  pro- 
j  nounced  to  be  of  Romano- British  date.  The 
I  Rev.  Mr.  Lach-Szyrma  read  a  paper  on  “The 
|  Study  of  the  Past  in  the  Present,”  and  referred 
l  to  various  old-world  customs,  such  as  the 
|  blowing  of  horns,  the  waving  of  torches,  pass¬ 
ing  through  or  around  the  fire,  &c.,  which  still 
survive  in  Cornwall.  He  also  read  notes  on 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  menhir,  found  built 
up  as  old  material  in  the  wall  of  Gulval 
Church,  Cornwall.  It  has  a  key  pattern,  and 
two  letters  in  Roman  character,  worked  in  the 
granite  of  the  county.  A  paper  was  then  read 
by  Mr.  M.  Drury,  on  a  supposed  Roman  cause¬ 
way  at  Lincoln.  This  consists  of  a  deep  con¬ 
crete  mass  which  has  been  traced  beneath  the 
course  of  [the  Roman  road  which  still  forms  the 
southern  approach  to  Lincoln.  The  positions  of 
a  vast  number  of  Roman  discoveries  were  indi¬ 
cated  on  a  large  map,  and  the  fiods  were 
!  describad  at  length. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute. — On  Thursday, 
the  Gth  inst.,  a  meeting  of  this  Institute,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  was 
held,  when  Mr.  J.  L.  Andi6  read  a  paper  on 
the  antiquities  contained  in  the  church  at 
Burton,  Sussex.  The  structure  itself  is  almost 
devoid  of  interest,  but  the  church  is  rich  in 
monumental  and  other  antiquarian  features. 
Mr.  Andr6  exhibited  drawings  and  rubbings  in 
illustration  of  his  paper.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments,  the  most  interesting  were  a  diminu¬ 
tive  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a  brass  to  Dame  Goring, 
showing  her  clad  in  a  tabard.  This  lady  was 
an  ancestor  of  the  Gorings,  father  and  son,  who 
took  part  in  the  seventeenth-century  civil  wars. 
Another  interesting  feature  was  a  wall  painting 
of  a  female  saint  attached  to  a  cross  saltire, 
head  downwards.  Mr.  Andre  considered  this 
painting  as  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. — The  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D  , 
read  a  paper  on  a  private  seal  engraved  on 
amber  from  old  Malton  Priory.  The  seal  was 
found  some  years  ago  in  a  stone  coffin  in  the 
chancel  of  old  Malton  church.  The  date  of 
this  relic  was  probably  of  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Dr.  Cox  also  exhibited 
some  recent  finds  from  a  cave  near  Buxton. 
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ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.  —  VII. 
magnetism  (continued). 

■HE  conception  that  a  line  of  force  is  a 
row  of  electrical  particles  spinning 
round  with  the  line  as  axis,  affords 
simple  explanations  of  the  actions  of  magnets 
on  magnets,  magnets  on  currents,  and  currents 
on  currents,  including  the  production  of  electro¬ 
motive  force  in  a  conductor  which  is  being  cut 
by  lines  of  force. 

Let  A,  B,  C  (Fig.  14)  represent  three  particles 
of  electricity  at  rest  under  whatever  the  pres¬ 
sure  or  absolute  potential  may  be  in  space; 
if  they  are  now  made  to  revolve  about  an 
axis  P  Q,  that  is,  if  they  become  a  portion 
of  a  line  of  force,  P  Q,  they  will,  owing 
to  centrifugal  force,  contract  along  P  Q,  and 
expand  in  every  direction  at  right-angles  to  it. 
since  electricity  is  elastic,  though  incompressible, 
This  change  of  shape  and  consequent  change 
of  pressure  in  different  directions  accounts  for 
magnetic  force. 


ing  between  them  is  represented  by  two  driving- 
bands,  and,  to  help  the  analogy,  the  particles 
may  be  supposed  cylindrical  in  shape.  If  M 
and  N  become  parts  of  two  lines  of  force,  and 
rotate  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  only 
effect  on  C  will  be  that  it,  too,  is  made  to  rotate 
in  the  same  direction.  In  fig.  20,  M  is  removed. 
Now  if  N  begins  to  rotate,  or  C  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  N.  already  supposed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rotation,  C  has  a  tendency  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  feathered  arrow  as  well  as 
to  rotate. 

Finally,  suppose  C  to  be  electricity  within  a 
conductor,  the  bands  are  destroyed,  and  we 
may  regard  the  electricity  as  in  a  kind  of  liquid 
state  within  it.  If  the  conductor  is  con¬ 
stantly  moved  to  the  right,  so  as  to  be  moved 
into  the  influence  of  lines  in  the  position  of  N 
and  out  of  the  influence  of  those  in  the  position 
of  M,  the  N’s  will  have  the  preponderating  effect 
and  will  act  like  paddle-wheels  paddling  along 
a  current  in  the  direction  shown.  Clearly,  if 
the  motion  ceases,  the  M's  will  have  as  much 
effect  as  tho  N’s,  and  the  electricity  in  the 
conductor  will  simply  spin  round  without 
moving  bodily  forward  in  a  current. 


ABC 


Fig  14. 


N 


Fig  15. 


Fig.  15  shows  the  two  cases  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  between  the  poles  of  two  magnets ;  in 
the  first  case  the  lines  run  from  one  face  of  a 
magnet  to  the  other,  and  the  pressure  at  the 
points  P  and  Q  being  diminished,  owing  to  the 
straining  of  the  electricity  between  them  out¬ 
wards  and  sideways,  the  magnets  attract  each 
other  ;  in  the  second  case  the  lines  of  force  bend 
outwards  so  as  to  present  their  sides  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  case  the  pressure  between  the 
faces  of  the  magnets  is  increased,  so  that  they 
are  pushed  away  from  or  repel  each  other. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  magnetic  field  in 
proximity  to  a  magnet  or  conductor  carrying  a 
current  will  show  whether  there  is  any  resultant 
force  tending  to  move  it  in  one  direction  more 
than  another. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  section  of  a  conductor 
passing  through  the  plane  of  the  paper  with  a 
current  flowing  downwards  into  the  paper  ;  its 
own  lines  of  force  combine  with  those  coming 
from  the  N-pole  of  the  magnet  near  it  so  as  to 
crowd  them  together  on  the  lower  side,  hence 


Fig  ,d.  Fig  I/. 
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LECTURES  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS 
AT  THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Sin, — The  above  forthcoming  course  of  lectures, 
previously  announced  in  your  columns,  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  to  be  an  instructive  one  ;  although,  I 
for  one,  consider  that  the  course  should  not  have 
been  restricted  to  the  instruction,  and  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  alone. 

The  course  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  had  a 
more  extended  application,  so  as  to  include  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  others  of  our  co-workers 
who  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  tho  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts. 

Frederic  Booker,  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Coventry,  February  10th,  1890. 


the  conductor  is  pushed  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  arrow.  Fig.  17  similarly  shows 
the  shape  of  the  field  near  two  conductors,  in 
both  of  which  the  currents  are  flowing  down¬ 
wards  into  the  paper ;  they  attract  each  other. 

In  fig.  18  the  current  is  reversed  in  the  right- 
hand  wire,  with  the  result  that  mutual  repulsion 
ensues.  These  figures  explain  the  well-known 
facts  that  parallel  currents  flowing  in  the  same 
direction  attract  and  in  opposite  directions 
repel  one  another. 

In  the  year  1831  Faraday  discovered  the 
principle  of  magneto-electric  induction — that 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,428,  Fire-escapes.  W.  Cooper. 

In  connexion  with  a  previous  patent,  this  specifica¬ 
tion  describes  the  use  of  a  brake  or  bars  to  control 
the  progress  of  a  chair  in  which  the  person  is  seated, 
and  which  is  lowered  from  a  bracket  near  the 
window  in  case  of  fire.  The  invention  is  chiefly 
designed  for  use  in  large  institutions,  hospitals, 
asylums,  &c.,  or  for  very  lofty  buildings.  A  chair 
with  bars  which  protect  the  person  seated  therein 
is  lowered  by  means  of  tackle  and  controlled  by  the 
brake. 
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Fig  19. 


Fig  2.0. 


The  “  Hercules  ”  Street  Cleansing 
Machine. — Our  description  of  this  machine  is 
again  unavoidably  held  over. 


is,  the  production  of  electro-motive  force  when 
conductor  cuts  lines  of  force.  Modern 
dynamo-electric  machinery  is  the  outcome  of 
this  discovery,  and  we  have  finally  to  consider 
how  lines  of  force,  by  cutting  a  conductor,  can 
drive  electricity  along  it. 

Let  C,  fig.  19,  represent  a  particle  of  elec¬ 
tricity  between  two  others,  M  and  N  ;  the  gear- 


4,347,  Fireproof  Bricks  and  Structures.  J. 
Homan. 

The  bricks  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent 
are  supported  on  main  girders,  projecting  so  as  to 
cover  the  under  side  of  the  main  girder.  These 
bricks  are  of  exceptional  length,— say,  18  in., — and 
the  ends  are  notched  so  that  they  embrace  the 
lower  (lunge  of  the  girders.  Their  under  surface  i& 
by  preference  made  with  dnve-tailed  grooves,  so  as 
to  form  a  key  for  the  plaster,  and  the  two  sides 
may  be  made  to  incline  toward  each  other  so  as  to 
form  V-shaped  grooves  to  receive  and  key  the 
concrete.  The  bricks  are  perforated,  end  are  laid 
in  tho  V  position  and  pushed  along  the  girders  until 
each  brick  touches  the  last  one  put  in.  Floors, 
walls,  and  all  kinds  of  structures  are  made  in  the 
same  way. 

10,070,  Door  Handles.  J.  Atherton. 

This  invention  relates  to  some  modification  of  the 
ordinary  way  of  fitting  the  door-knobs  to  the 
spindles.  The  appliance  is  in  two  parts,  one  fitting- 
over  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  a  collar  and  a 
nut.  In  revolving,  the  collar  causes  the  nut  to 
revolve  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  allows  for 
longitudinal  motion.  The  nut  being  made  to 
revolve  on  a  conical  piece  the  sections  are  con¬ 
tracted,  and  firmly  clip  the  spindle,  rendering 
unnecessary  any  further  fastening  of  the  knob  to 
the  handle  or  spindle. 

10,397,  Composition  or  Plaster  for  Walls. 
J.  B.  King. 

According  to  this  invention,  mineral  or  calcareous 
substances  are  mixed  with  gelatinous  or  vegetable 
substances  in  a  pa&ty  mass  which  is  dried  by  heat, 
powdered,  and  mixed  with  plaster  and  with  asbestos, 
and  put  on  as  a  finishing  coat  to  plaster  walls. 
13,764,  Sash-frames,  &c.  J.  Tall. 

Tho  sash-frames  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  are  hollowed  out  in  a  way  specified,  and  the 
balance-weights  are  hollow  and  weighted  with  shot 
or  lead.  The  frame  is  hinged,  and  carries  sliding- 
sashes  on  an  outside  frame  to  enable  the  window  to 
bo  cleaned,  glazed,  or  painted  from  the  inside  of 
the  room,  and  a  bar  is  provided  for  supporting  the 
same  when  open. 

13,792,  Whitewash  and  Water-colour  Paints- 
J.  J.  Carr. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  composition  of  whiting: 
or  colours,  mixed  or  ground  together  with  size,  and 
then  dried  by  heat  and  again  ground,  so  that  when 
it  is  to  be  used  it  is  only  mixed  with  water  instead 
of — as  in  the  usual  way — with  size. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Jan.  27. — 1,379,  J.  Jepson,  Automatic  Locks  for 
Gates  and  Doors. --1,382,  R.  Sparke,  T  Squares,  <fcc. 
—1,418,  A.  Rammage,  Metal  Framing  for  Fireproof 
Floors  and  Walls. 

Jan.  28. — 1,458,  B.  Marshall,  Sash-balances  and 
Locks. — 1,474,  J.  Griffiths  and  others,  Fittings  for 
Gates  and  Heavy  Doors. — 1,525,  J.  Button  and 
others.  KMds  for  Bricks,  kc. — 1,527,  T.  Jones, 
Gas-fitfers’  Blow-pipe. 
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Jan.  29. — 1,544,  G.  Newman,  Indicating  Bolts  or 
Fasteners.  —  1.5G5,  J.  Timm,  Preventing  the 
Growth  of  Wood  Fungus  in  Parquetry.— 1,578,  R. 
Jewell,  Fire-grates. -1,594,  R.  Wilding,  Flushing 
and  Ventilation  of  Water-closet  Basins,  &c. 

Jan.  30.-1,619,  L.  Shilton,  Electric-bells  or 
Gongs.— 1,628,  J.  Macdonald,  Ventilating  Cowl.— 
1,633,  J.  &  H.  Kneoht,  Sharpening  Saws.— 1,639, 
A.  Deydon,  Stove.— 1,654,  M.  Parrington,  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Lime. 

Jan.  31.-1,671,  W.  Curtis,  Window- fasteners, 
&c.— 1,67S,  C.  Sansom,  Fire-grates  or  Stoves.— 
1,683,  G.  Bayley,  Window-catch.  —1,684,  A.  Boult, 
Paints.— 1,687,  J.  Nagel,  Door-locks.— 1.6S9,  W. 
Nash,  Sash-fas'eners. 

Feb.  1.-1,730,  J.  Merrill,  Automatic-flushing 
Cistern  for  Water  -  closets.— 1,755,  A.  Tomkins. 
Slow-combustion  Stoves.- — 1,759,  J.  Jone3  and  S. 
Edwards,  Automatically-raising  Water-closet  Seats. 
—1,760,  J.  Taylor,  Ventilating  Cowls. 

PRO  VISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,618,  J.  Ledo,  Ventilators.  —  19,461,  W. 
Franklin,  Lead  Stench  Trap. —20,604,  C.  Wadding- 
ton  and  H.  Butterfield,  Drain-pipes,  &c.— 85,  W. 
Beale,  Paving.— 436,  S.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges,  Door- 
catches  and  Fasteners. — 482.  E.  Burtwell,  Sash- 
fasteners.—  497,  J.  Gignez,  Closing-doors. — 764,  W. 
Barnes,  Paints.— 926,  D.  Nesbic,  Radiators  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating.— 985,  H.  Grimshaw, 
White  Pigment. 


Free  Lectures  to  Artisans  and  others  on  Matters  Con¬ 
nected  with  Building.— Professor  W.  II.  Corfleld  on 
"Modern  Sanitation.''  Carpenters'  Hall,  London-wall. 

Cirii  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— Mr.  A.  F. 
Bruce  on  “Italian  Water  Supply.”  7  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  S.30  p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute.— 8  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  20. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  ou  “  Sculpture  in 
Greek  Temples.''  II.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— %  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  H.  F.  Kerr, 
on  “  Ingress  and  Egress  for  Public  Buildings."  8p.m. 

Friday,  February  21. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  S  Bidwell,  M  A.,  F.R.S.,  on 
‘  Magnetic  Phenomena."  9  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
—Dr.  Louis  Pai  kes  ou  “  Water  Supply,  Drinking  Water, 
Pollution  of  Water.”  8  p.m.  ,  „  ,  v 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students  Meeting).— 
Mr.  C.  N.  Goodall  on  “Some  Types  of  American- Loco- 
motives  and  their  Construction."  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  22. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  South  Kensington. 

Royal  Institution.— Ttio  Right  lion.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S  ,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  II. 

^Provident  Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks 
of  Works.  —  Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 
(i.30  pm. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Par¬ 
liament  Hall  and  St.  Margaret's  Chapel. 


Certificated  Plumbers. — At  a  meeting  held 
at  the  University  College,  Nottingham,  on  the 
6th  inst ,  Professor  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Sanitary  Plumbing," 
and  Sir  Philip  Magnus  presented  certificates  of 
registration  granted  by  the  numbers’  Company, 
London,  to  a  number  of  master  and  operative 
plumbers  in  the  district.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance,  including  Mr.  Alderman 
Lindley,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  University 
College  Committee),  Mr.  S.  G.  Johnson  (Town 
Clerk),  Dr.  Boobbyer  (Medical  Officer  of 
Health),  Dr.  J.  White,  Principal  Clowes,  Prof. 
Heaton,  Councillors  Sutton  and  Wright,  and 
numerous  representatives  of  each  section  of  the 
plumbiDg  trade.  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  certificates,  said  that  the  Plumbers’ 
Company  had  entered  upon  a  very  important 
work  in  their  system  of  registration,  which  had 
taken  deep  root,  and  was  now  flourishing  in 
very  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  was  intended 
to  place  on  a  register  the  names  of  those 
plumbers  who  were  capable  of  conscientiously 
and  intelligently  performing  their  work.  He 
thought  it  quite  asimportantto  register  plumbers 
as  to  register  medical  men,  for  plumbing,  if 
properly  carried  out,  had  the  effect  of  prevent¬ 
ing  disease,  which  was,  after  all,  better  than 
curing  it.  But  it  was  perfectly  useless  to 
establish  a  register  for  qualified  plumbers 
unless  the  plumbers  were  also  provided 
with  facilities  for  qualifying  themselves.  There 
was  scarcely  any  art  which  touched  so 
many  branches  of  science  as  the  plumber's 
art  did.  Prof.  Garnett  had  shown  its  dependence 
upon  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mechanics,  and,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  a  knowledge  of  electricity.  It  was  not 
for  a  moment  expected  that  plumbers  could 
become  professors  of  all  these  different  branches 
of  science,  but  what  was  wanted  was  that  each 
plumber  should  know  so  much  of  them  as  to 
enable  him  to  deal  in  an  independent  and  in¬ 
telligent  manner  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
craft.  At  the  present  moment  they  were 
seriously  engaged  in  working  out  a  systematic 
and  progressive  course  of  instruction  for  ap¬ 
prentice  and  other  plumbers.  He  was  sure 
they  would  succeed.  Nothing  could  be  more 
successful  than  the  organisation  of  plumbing 
classes  had  been  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  session  1885-6  there 
were  342  plumbers  students  in  these  classes ;  in 
the  following  year  the  number  increased  to  403  ; 
in  the  year  after  to  695  ;  and  ia  the  year  1888-9 
to  1,043;  while  during  the  present  session  no 
less  than  1,217  student  plumbers  were  receiving 
efficient  instruction  in  the  technical  and 
theoretical  branches  of  their  craft.  He  ascribed 
this  success  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
had  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the 
movement,  and  both  the  masters  and  the  opera¬ 
tives  were  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance 
of  technical  education. 

Obituary  :  Mr.  J.  T.  McCulloch. — The 
death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Thompson 
McCulloch,  a  well-known  architectural  sculptor. 
Mr.  McCulloch  has  fallen  a  victim  to  bronchitis, 
following  an  attack  of  influenza.  From  his 
studio  at  Kennington,  where  he  had  a  large 
staff  of  workmen,  Mr.  McCulloch, — who  has 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,— has  sent 
out  some  very  good  specimens  of  English  archi¬ 
tectural  sculpture.  The  following  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  important  works  for  which  he 
has  executed  the  carving  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  viz.,  restoration  of  the  quadrangle  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  restoration  at  the 
Bodleian  Library ;  carvings  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  and  the  Library  of  the  People's  Palace ; 
carvings  at  the  Edinburgh  Public  Library  ; 
carvings  at  the  Laboratory,  Cambridge ;  Pem¬ 
broke  College ;  and  at  the  Market,  Sheffield. 
Mr.  McCulloch  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  i 
carried  out  many  designs  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  engaged  ; 
on  some  important  works  at  St.  George’s  : 
Cathedral,  Southwark.  Mr.  McCulloch’s  un¬ 
finished  work  will  be  carried  out  by  his  : 
sons. 

The  Castle  of  Cliillon. — The  Allg.  Sclnvei- 
Izisahe  Zeitung  states  that  the  Waadtland  t 
Society,  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  i 
Castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  t 
rendered  famous  by  Byron,  now  considers  that  i 
sufficient  funds  have  been  collected  to  com-  ) 
mence  r.he  work.  An  architect  fully  conversant  i 
with  Medieval  architecture  is  to  be  selected,  : 
whereupon  his  plans  are  to  te  submitted  to  a 
jury  of  experts. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

O-jen  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

2,039,-  F.  Self,  Wiudow-fasteuer.  — 2,155,  N. 
Sorensen,  Doorlocks,  &c. — 3,S5l,  H.  Ilellewell, 
Chimney-top  or  Cowl. — 5,157,  J.  .lames,  Cement. — 
5,384,  W.  Heatkman,  Bands  and  Machines. — 5,835, 
j!  Shanks,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 
5,967,  C.  Gardener,  Fence.— 13,051,  J.  Peirce  and 

F.  Luther,  Plates  for  Hearth  and  Floor. — 16,885, 
II.  Lake,  Bridges.— 17,904,  J.  Buscheke  and  others, 
Windows,  &c. -20.279,  A.  Chorley,  Hinge.— 20,316, 

G.  MacLaurinand  J.  Crankshaw,  Scaffolds. — 20,849, 
M.  Cahn,  Removing  Broken  Screws. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Feb.  4.— By  Toplis  &  Roberts. 

Vauxhall  Bridge-rd. — No.  241,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  e  r- 

£2  p.a .  £610 

Feb.  5.— By  Frank  Jolly  &  Co. 

Mile-end-6,  Cannon-pi.,  f  ,  r.  £31.  4s.  p.a .  290 

Clapton  — 83,  Rushmore-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  5s.,  r.  £28  p  a .  260 

By  Farebrotiier,  Ellis,  Clark,  &  Co. 
Marylebone  —3,  Gray-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £45, 

r.  £65  p.a .  160 

Soho — 13,  Bateman-st.  f.  (building  site) .  500 

Feb.  7.— By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Regent-st.— I.g.r.  of  £374.  10s.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

£134.  10s .  3,610 

Regent's  I*k.,  York-ter. —  I  g.r.  of  £63,  u.t.  31 

yrs.,  g.r.  £4 .  860 

Camhridge-ter.— I.g.r.  ol  £100,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10  .  1,365 

Albany-st.— I.g.r.  of  £30,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  £4  . .  416 

Tottenham,  Manor-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £18,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  87  yrs  .  390 

Kensal-green— F.g.r.  of  £15,  with  reversion  in  97 

yrs .  335 

F.g  r.  of  £5,  with  reversion  in  89  yrs  .  115 

Willesden — F.g.r.  of  £21,  with  reversion  in  98  yrs.  440 


[ Contractions  used,  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  February  15. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  I. 
3  p.m. 

Monday,  February  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  John 
Slater  on  “  Building  Legislation."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Academy.— Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “Sculpture 
in  Greek  Temples."  I.  8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Air. 
Halsey  Ricardo,  on  “  Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Modern 
Architecture  in  Towns.”  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — (1)  Mr.  H.  L.  Beck¬ 
with,  F.S.I.,  on  "Quantity  Surveying."  (2)  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Contributions.  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  18. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (1)  Mr.  J.  W.  Hart 
on  “The  Shanghai  Water- Works."  (2)  Mr.  J.  Orange 
on  “  The  Tytam  Water- Works,  Hong  Kong."  (3)  Mr. 
J.  H.  T.  Turner  on  "  The  Contsruction  of  the  Yokohama 
Water- Works."  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
— Mr.  E.  C  Robins,  F.S.A.,  on  “  Practical  Considerations 
for  Sanitary  Officers.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Foreign  and  Colonial  Section). — Mr. 
J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  on  "Ocean  Penny  Postage 
and  Cheap  Telegraph  Communication  between  England 
and  all  Parts  of  the  Empire  and  America.”  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  19. 

Society  of  Arts.— Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson, 
D.Sc.,  on  “  The  Organisation  of  Secondary  ancl  Technical 
Education  in  London."  s  p.m. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — (l)Mr.  G.  Patrick 
on  "Wandsworth  and  its  Ancient  Buildings."  (2)  Mr. 
M.  Drury  on  “  The  Roman  Station  of  Lindum."  8  p.m. 


j®is«Ilanta. 

“Tiled"  Ploor-cloth. — The  “Scarborough 
Patent  Tiled  Floor-cloth  Company”  send  us 
some  specimens  of  their  manufacture,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  produce  a  floor-cloth  in 
which  the  pattern  will  not  become  obliterated 
by  use  except  in  the  entire  wearing  out  of  the 
material.  The  surface  of  the  cloth,  instead  of 
baviDg  merely  an  application  of  paint :  consists 
of  what  are  called  “tiles”  of  solid  pigment 
laid  on  to  a  backing  of  stout  canvas  or  “  cloth  ” 
and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure.  In  section 
the  cloth  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  pig¬ 
ment  of  nearly  equal  thickness  with  the  cloth 
which  forms  the  backing.  The  obliteration  of 
the  original  surface  of  the  pigment,  by  wear, 
leaves  the  colour  as  before,  instead  of  leaving 
the  whitish  worn  space  which  is  often  seen  on 
the  portions  of  a  floor-cloth  which  have  received 
the  most  traffic,  even  when  the  material  is  still 
quite  sound  and  substantial  regarded  as  a  mere 
covering.  The  specimens  appear  as  if  they 
would  answer  the  end  intended ;  and  the 
material  is  certainly  worth  attention  in  this 
respect. 

London  and  County  Banking  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.— The  half-yearly  report  of 
this  company  to  December  31  last,  presented 
and  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
the  6th  inst.,  states  that  after  paying  interest 
to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  allowing 
63,5822.  12s.  lOd.  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due, 
and  transferring  15,0002.  in  reduction  of  pre¬ 
mises  account,  the  net  profits  amount  to 
189,9952.  6s.  4d.  This  sum,  added  to 
54,6412.  17s.  lid.,  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  produces  a  total  of 
244,6372.  4s.  3d.  The  directors  recommended 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year,  which  will  absorb  200,0002,  This 
will  leave  a  balance  of  44,6372.  4s.  3d.  to  be 
carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  The 
present  dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  June 
30,  makes  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1889. 

Tlie  Building  Crisis  in  Rome. — It  is 
stated  from  Rome  that  the  building  and  econo¬ 
mical  crisis  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Italian 
capital  for  over  a  year  is  becoming  very  acute. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  discontinue  nearly  all 
building  operations,  and  the  number  of  failures 
in  the  trade  is  becoming  appalling.  Thousands 
of  workmen  are  idle,  and  disturbances  worse 
than  those  of  last  winter  are  feared. 

Proposed  Testimonial  to  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith.— We  learn  that  at  a  meeting  held  some 
little  time  since  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  it  was  resolved  that  subscriptions 
be  invited  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  medal 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  and  that 
the  balance  of  the  fund  be  handed  to  him,  in 
recognition  of  his  life-loDg  and  valuable 
services  in  the  cause  of  archaeology. 

The  Dresden  Collections.  —  The  famous 
art  treasures  at  Dresden  are  being  subjected  to 
a  thorough  re-arrangement,  and  a  portion  of 
them  are  to  be  moved  to  the  Albertinum,  an 
imposing  building  now  being  erected  for  that 
purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  Briihl-teirace,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  completed.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  work  of  re-arranging  the 
collections  will  be  completed  in  six  months. 
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The  English.  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
oa  market  has  been  more  settled  this  week. 
(  any  rate,  a  check  has  been  given  to  the 
id  downward  course  of  prices,  and  more 
iifidence  prevails.  There  is  very  little  doing 
j  pig-iron  at  present,  and  as  makers  are  still 
ill  booked  ahead  they  are  not  likely  to  enter 
ensively  into  new  contracts  until  they  see  a 
risibility  of  getting  the  rates  they  are  quoting, 
ny  of  them,  indeed,  are  looking  forward  to 
early  recovery  of  trade.  The  Glasgow 
rrant  market  has  again  been  excited,  and  a 
>d  deal  of  buying  has  been  going  on,  but 
ces  have  not  fluctuated  much.  Some  of  the 
>tch  makers  have  further  lowered  their  prices, 
ile  others  hold  out,  and  others,  again, 
jte  somewhat  higher  ;  but  little  busi- 
is  has  been  done.  Little  trade  has  also 
in  passing  in  Middlesbrough  warrants,  and 
,kers  keep  off  the  market.  Lancashire  pro¬ 
pers  of  pig-iron  are  not  inclined  to  give  way 
ich;  and,  as  a  result,  business  is  almost  at  a 
ndstill  with  them.  There  is  less  buying  of 
[-iron  in  the  Midlands.  There  is  a  better 
le  in  the  hematite  warrant  trade  this  week, 
d  makers  are  firm  at  their  old  quotation.  The 
ished  iron  and  steel  markets  show  very  little 
inge,  but  prices  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat 
fler.  There  is  still  no  revival  in  the  demand 
new  ships,  but  yards  work  on  busily.  There 
ilso  not  much  fresh  inquiry  amongst  engi- 
jrs.  As  the  work  in  hand,  however,  will  last 
many  months,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
icerned  about  the  present  lull. — Iron. 

Free  Lectures  to  Building  Artisans  at 
rpenters’  Hall.— The  first  of  this  year’s 
ies  of  free  lectures  to  artisans  and  others 
matters  connected  with  building,  under  the 
3pices  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpen- 
s,  was  delivered  at  Carpenters’  Hall  on  Wed- 
sday,  the  5th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 

F.R.I.B.A ,  Master  of  the  Company.  Sir 
hn  Lubbock,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and  there  was 
arge  attendance. — The  second  lecture  of  the 
ies  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who 
>k  as  his  subject  “Drawing, — Geometrical 
I  Perspective.”  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  bart., 
isided,  and  there  was  again  a  large  attendance, 
j  are  obliged  to  defer  our  reports  of  these 
tures. 

Appointment. — Mr.  Harry  Bucknall,  Stud, 
it.  C.E.,  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  has  been 
pointed  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Public 
irks  Department  at  Ceylon.  Mr.  Bucknall 
s  a  pupil  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  Assoc. -M.  Inst. 
5.,  County  Surveyor  of  Salop,  and  formerly 
rough  Surveyor  of  Stratford  on  Avon. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

lenheart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0  7  15  0 

ik,  E.I . load  12  0  0  14  0  0 

uoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  0 

i,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  6  0 

cli  „  .  3  0  0  4  16  0 

i  „  .  3  10  0  4  15  0 

Dantsic,  &c .  2  0  0  3  10  0 

c  ,,  .  2  10  0  4  10  0 

anada  . . .  5  10  0  7  0  0 

e,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0  3  10  0 

,,  yellow .  3  0  0  5  5  0 

,h,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0  6  10  0 

t.  Petersburg .  5  0  0  6  10  0 

insect,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0  0  0  0 

ils,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

DO  .  8  10  0  11  0  0 

„  ,,  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  0  8  0  0 

ils—  Riga .  7  0  0  9  0  0 

t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  -  11  0  0  14  0  0 

,,  2nd  „  ....  9  0  0  10  10  0 

,,  white  ....  6  10  0  10  0  0 

wedish .  7  10  0  16  0  0 

/hitcSea .  9  0  0  17  0  0 

anada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0  26  0  0 

„  ,,  2nd  .  11  0  0  17  10  0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c .  8  0  0  10  10  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  9  0  0  11  0  0 

„  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  7  0  0  9  0  0 

ew  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0  8  10  0 

tens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0  17  0  0 

oring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11  0  0  14  0 

jcond  .  0  8  0  0  10  6 

ther  qualities  .  0  6  0  0  7  9 

ar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4  0  0  5 

onduras,  &c .  0  0  4  0  0  4f 

logany,  Cuba .  0  0  5  0  0  6| 

;.  Domingo,  cargo  average  ..  0  0  6  0  0  6} 

exican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  44  0  0  54 

abase o  ,,  0  0  54  0  0  6} 

onduras  ,,  0  0  54  0  0  64 

.Turkey  . ton  4  0  0  13  0  0 

e,  Rio  .  15  0  0  20  0  0 

ihia  .  14  0  0  18  0  0 

n,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  9  0  1  3 

>rto  Rico  .  0  0  10  0  1  6 

uut,  Italian  .  0  0  4t  0  0  64 

METALS. 

ir,  Welsh,  in  London  ...  .ton  0  0  0  0  0  0 

,,  at  works  in  Wales  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Staffordshire,  in  London . .  8  10  0  9  10  0 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d. 

Coppkr — British,  cake  and  ingot  67  10  0 

Best  selected  .  56  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  63  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  47  0  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o  6i 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  15  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  0  0  0 

Sheet,  English .  15  5  0 

Pipe  .  15  15  0 

Tin— Straits .  91  0  0 

Australian .  91  0  0 

English  Ingots .  96  0  0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


OILS.  £.  s.  d. 

Linseed  . ton  21  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  0  0 

Ceylon  .  23  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  23  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  15  0 

,,  brown  .  31  5  o 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  21  15  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR — Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  6 


21  15  0 
26  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
40  0  0 
6  10  0 
12  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Taking-down  Houses,  &c... 


Removal  of  Dust  and  Ashes . 

Sewerage  Works . 

Goods  Sheds  at  London  and  Buxton 
Works  and  Materials . 


Works  and  Materials . 

Fencing . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Paving  New  Street . 

Granite,  Kentish  Rag  Stone.  &e . 

Timber.  Smiths'  Work,  Ironmongery.  «* 
Sewer  Work,  Supply  of  Disinfectants,  &c. 

Works  and  Materials . 

Alterations,  Head  Telegraph  Office,  Swansea 

Construction  of  Bridges  . . 

Teachers'  Room  and  Revolving  Partition 

Transit  Warehouse,  &c . 

Sewerage  Works . . . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Rolls  Office,  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man) . 

Engine  House,  &c . . 

Superstructure  of  New  Bankruptcy  Offices 
Tar  Paving  and  Dimmer  Asphalting. 

Works  and  Materials . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Sewerage  Works.  &c.,  Loughton  .... 
Painting,  <£c  .  Works,  S.E.  Ho>pital. 

Supply  of  Elm  Coffin  Boards  . 


By  whom  Required. 


St  Mary  (Islington) 

Vestry . 

Chelsea  Vestry . 

Epping  R.S.A . 

Midland  Railway  Co.... 
St.  John  (Hampstead) 

Vestry . 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
do. 

Mortlakc  Highway  Bd. 
St.  Giles  (Camberwell) 
Vestry . 


do. 

do. 

Willesden  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Croydon  Corporation... 
Walthamstow  Sch.  Bd. 
Stockton-on-Tees  Corp. 
West  Bromwich  Corp.... 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 

The  Committee . 

Oxford  Corporation  ...' 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works, &c. 
Bournemouth  Commrs. 
Chiswick  Local  Board 

Fulham  Vestry . 

Epping  R.S.A . 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Kent  County  Asylum 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be 
Engineer.  delivered. 


E.  Egan 
Official  . 


C.  H.  Lowe  .., 
S.  S.  Grimlcy... 


do. 

do. 

O.  Claude  Robson  , 

Official  . 

W.  Powell  . 

W.  A.  Longmore..., 
K.  F.  Campbell  .... 

J.  T.  Eayrs  . 

Official  . 

do. 

W.  H.  White . 

Officxul  . 

F.  W.  Laccy . 

A.  Ramsden  . 

. 

K  Egan . 

Jarvis  &  Son . 

Official  . 


Feb.  17th 
Feb.  18th 
Feb.  20th 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  26th 
do. 

Mar.  1st 
do. 


Mar.  6th 
do. 

Mar.  7th 


TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

ACTON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Leamington  "  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Hoare  &  Co.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Brooker,  architect,  13,  Railway-approach,  London- 
hridge,  S.E.  :  — 

Burman  &  Son . £1,295  0  0 

\V.  <fc  F.  Croaker .  1,262  0  0 

R.  G.  Battley  .  1,227  0  0 

G.  J.  Kick .  1,194  0  0 

W.  Royal  .  1,176  0  0 

A.  Garratt  (accepted)  .  1,050  0  0 

(Exclusive  of  pewtering  and  gas-work.) 


CHESHUNT.  —  For  sewering,  levelling,  kerbing, 
channelling,  paving,  and  making-up  Crescent-road,  for 
the  Cheshunt  Local  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett,  C.E., 
Surveyor 

Ilipwell . £1,549  0  0 

South .  1,520  0  0 

Mowlem .  1,478  0  0 

Dickson .  1,300  14  10 

Bloomfield  . - .  1,157  1  6 

Porter  . 1,150  0  0 

Adams  .  1,119  0  0 

Jackson  (accepted)  .  1,050  0  0 


CHIPPING  BARNET  (Herts).  —  For  new  Rectory 
House,  Chipping  Barnet,  Herts.  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen, 
architect,  Stamford.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Pearson,  Barnet . £2,750  0  0 

Miller,  Barnet . .  2,555  0  0 

Wilmot,  Hitchin .  2,398  0  0 

Miskin,  St.  Alban  s .  2,390  ()  0 

Herbert  Bros.,  Leicester .  2,382  0  0 

Parnell,  Rugby  .  2,366  0  0 

story,  Bourne .  2,340  11  7 

Kimberley,  Banbury .  2,311  0  0 

J.  Baughen,  Barnet  .  2,285  0  0 

James,  Barnet .  2,275  0  0 

Halliday,  Stamford  .  2,199  17  0 

Curnow,  Barnet .  2,190  0  0 

KILBVRN.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Chippenham  Hotel,  for  Mr.  W.  Mills.  Mr.  Charles 
Young,  architect,  70,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  :— 

Coleman  (too  late) . £2,770  0  0 

Langridge  &  Son .  2,700  0  0 

Lascelles  &  Co .  2,547  0  0 

Salt .  2,544  0  0 

Mower  &  Sons .  2,444  0  0 

G.  Godson  &  Sons,  Kilburu .  2,337  0  0 

Jos.  Higgs,  Regent’s-park  (accepted)  2,197  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £2,350.] 


KEYMER  JUNCTION  (Sussex).— For  erecting  new 
Eastern  District  Schools,  for  the  Clayton  and  Keymer 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  architect,  70,  Ship- 
street,  Brighton  : — 

King  Bros  &  Co  ,  South  Norwood .  £3,160  0  0 

R.  Pannett,  Hayward's  Heath  _  3,143  0  0 

A.  Auscombe,  Liudfleld .  3,049  0  0 

E.  1.  Kent,  Hayward’s  Heath  ....  2,970  0  0 

J.  Smith  &  Sons,  South  Norwood..  2,935  0  o 

Stephen  Knight,  Cuckfleld .  2,92L  0  0 

.T.  Ockendon  *  Son,  Crawley .  2,915  0  0 

J.  Finch,  Hayward’s  Heath .  2,875  0  0 

W.  Oram,  Burgess  Hill .  2,846  0  0 

Rollason  Bros.,  Eastbourne  .  2,797  0  0 

Holland,  Horsham .  2,793  0  0 

R.  Cook,  Crawley  .  2,750  0  0 

J.  Longley  &  Co.,  Crawley  .  2,740  0  0 

W.  H.  Saule,  Worthing  .  2,724  0  0 

W.  Downer,  Burgess  Hill .  2,703  0  0 

Wallis,  Balham  .  2,692  0  0 

H.  G.  Hey  wood,  Hammersmith _  2,67S  0  0 

A.  Deacon,  Lower  Norwood  .  2  675  0  0 

(P.  Box,  Ardingly .  2,654  0  0 

T.  Peachey,  West  Tarring  .  2,650  0  0 

J.  Potter,  Horsham  .  2,645  0  0 

I’.  Peters,  Horsham  .  2,595  0  0 

J.  Hole,  Sutton* . .  2.479  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £2,550.]  "Accepted provisionally. 

LONDON.  —  For  extension  of  cabinet  works  and 
factory,  in  Falmouth-road,  Great  Dover-street,  S.E., 
for  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  &  Co.  Mr.  .T.  W.  Brooker,  archi¬ 
tect.  13,  Railway-approach,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Win.  Brass  &  Son  . £3,773  0  0 

Burman  <fc  Son .  3,770  0  0 

J.  Morter  .  3,690  0  0 

W.  *  F.  Croaker .  3,656  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall  .  8,623  0  0 

Candler*  Son .  3,600  0  0 

E.  Lawrance  &  Son  .  3,485  0  0 

.1.  Greenwood  &  Son .  3,375  0  0 

Wm.  Downs  (accepted)  .  3,312  0  0 

LON  DON.— For  rebuilding  the  “  Lord  Nelson  ”  public- 
house,  100,  Hollo  way-road,  N.,  for  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Belsey. 
Messrs.  Saviile*  Martin,  architects,  S6  and  87,  Strand, 
W.C.  Quantities  supplied 

Gregory  &  Co . £3,815  0  0 

Gould  <fc  Brand  .  3,789  0  0 

Ward  *  Lamble .  3,777  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  3,534  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  3,520  0  0 

W.  Oldrey  *  Co  .  3,497  0  0 

S.  Goodall  (accepted) .  3,203  0  0 

Pewterers'  Work. 

W.  HelliDg  (accepted)  .  137  0  0 

Gas-fitters'  Work. 

E.  8gnell  (accepted) .  130  0  0 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Inspectors  (4)  of  Main  Roads . 

Sanitary  Inspectors  (3) . 

Assistant  Surveyor . . 

Chief  Architectural  Assistant . 

Surveyor  . 

Surveyor  . . 

District  Surveyors  (4)  of  Main  Roads . . 

Temporary  Draughtsman  in  Surveyor’s  Office 

Cheshire  County  Coun. 

Lambeth  Vestry . 

Chelsea  Vestry . 

Hull  Corporation... . 

Widnes  Local  Board  ... 
’Burton-on-Trcnt  Corp. 

East  Sussex  C.  C . 

Wood  Green  Local  Bd. 

200/.  each . 

120/.  each  . 

130/ . 

120/ . 

250/ . 

400/ . 

160/.  each . 

Feb.  20th 
Feb.  26th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Mar.  1st 
Mar.  3rd 

At  once. 

XV 

XV 

XV 

XV 

XV 

"i. 

: 

i. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  15,  1890. 


LONDON. — For  proposed  alterations,  new  fittings, 
and  repairs  to  the  “Duke  of  York”  public-house,  Vic¬ 
toria-street,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Sidney  Stops.  Messrs.  Saville 
&  Martin,  architects,  86  and  87,  Strand,  W.C.  Quanti¬ 


ties  supplied  :— 

Patman  &  Fotheringliani . £3,654  0  0 

Ward  <fc  Lamble  .  3,647  0  0 

C.  Ansell .  3,333  0  0 

H.  Burman  &  Sons .  3,195  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  (accepted) .  3,089  0  0 

T.  Gregory  &  Co .  3,087  0  0 

E.  Toms .  3,028  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand .  2,987  0  0 

J.  Beale .  2,950  0  0 

Pewterers'  Work. 

T.  Heath .  249  0  0 

F.  J.Ruse  .  231  0  0 

W.  Helling .  212  0  0 

R.  E.  Lane .  212  0  0 

Watts  &  Co .  209  17  0 

Sanders  &  Soiib  .  198  0  0 

Gasfittcrs'  Work. 

A.  J.  Bridges  (accepted)  .  80  14  0 


LONDON.  — For  alterations,  sanitary  work,  drainage, 
re-decoration,  and  building  of  new  billiard- room,  at 
9,  St.  James's-square,  W.,  for  the  Committee  of  the 


Portland  Club  :— 

Colls  &  Sons . £2,051  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringliani .  1,871  0  0 

F.  G.  Davis,  54,  Theobald's-road, 

W.C .  1,775  0  0 


LYDDINGTON. —  For  the  restoration  of  Lyddington 
Church,  near  Oakham.  Mr.  .1.  C.  Traylen,  architect, 
Stamford  :  Diocesan  Surveyor  for  Peterboro'.  Quantities 


by  the  architect : — 

Roberts  Bros.,  Stamford . £1,197  0  0 

Thompson,  Teterboro’ .  1,182  0  () 

Law  4c.  King,  Lutterworth  .  1,155  0  0 

Story,  Bourne .  1,075  0  0 

Herbert  Bros.,  Leicester .  993  0  0 

T.  F.  Halliday,  Stamford .  990  0  0 

.T.  Halliday,  Clipsham  .  959  0  0 

Roberts  &  Son,  Wecdon  .  814  0  0 


SLOUGH  (Bucks). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Tetsworth  House,  Slough,  for  forming  a  new  system  of 
drainage  and  water  supply,  and  for  certain  decorative 
repairs,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Huntly -Gordon,  architect,  123, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.  : — 

H.  Toten  &  Sons,  London . £1,550  0  0 

Deverill.  Slough  .  1,300  0  0 

Barker  &  Co.,  London .  1,187  0  0 


WIMBLEDON.— For  erecting  a  carved  pine  fitment 
for  drawing-room,  “Ferriside,"  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  J. 
D.  Charrington.  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Stenhouse,  architect:— 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted) . £200  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter), can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning' spout. 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  etc  ,  at  the  “  Kenilworth 
Castle"  public-house,  New  North-road,  N.,  for  Mr.  R. 


Howland.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Walters,  architects,  04, 
Seymour-place,  Bryanston-squarc  :— 

Burman  &  Sons . £1,700  0  0 

Todd  .  1,679  0  0 

GoodaU  .  1,676  0  0 

Toms  .  1,60S  0  0 

Timson  &  Son  .  1,648  0  0 

Hearing  &  Son .  1,627  0  0 

Moore .  1,590  0  0 


LONDON. — For  reinstating  business  premises  after  fire 
at  Nos.  258  and  260,  Edgware-road,  and  31,  Chapel-street, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Simmons.  Messrs.  New  <t  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  62,  George-street,  Portman -square  :— 

Goodchild . £3S4  16  7 

Buckland  .  322  0  0 

Marks .  264  0  0 

Tennent .  235  18  0 

G.  Godson  &  Sons,  Kilburn  (accepted)  214  0  0 


LONDON.— For  road-making  and  paving  work,  East 
End-road;  in  the  parish  of  Fulham.  Mr  W.  Sykes,  New 


Streets  Surveyor. 

Atkins,  Kingston-on-Thames . £S10  0  0 

lies,  Wimbledon  .  795  0  0 

Coat,  Hammersmith .  776  0  0 

Adams,  Kingsland  .  772  0  0 

Tomes  &  Wimpey .  740  0  p 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington .  729  0  0 

Neave  &  Son,  Paddington .  680  0  0 

Nash,  Fulham  .  070  q  0 


[This  list  was  received  too  iate  for  insertion  last  week.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  mitECTfrom  theOMice  ta  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  10a.  per  annum 
PnKPA.il).  To  all  partB  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zetland,  Sfis.  per  aunum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  30s  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  40,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  B.— C.  L.— T.  B.  B.— "  A  Conntaut  Reader "  (ua  to  the  first 
question,  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  74, 
Margarct-street.  W.  As  to  the  Becond,  we  cannot  advise).  C.  H.  L. 
(the  ■’Note"  is  not  “ours":  we  printed  it  at  the  suegestion  of  a 
correspondent,  and  clearly  stated  so.|— II.  A.  I’,  (we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  your  pateut.)  Jeyes’  Sanitary  Compounds  Company  (your 
notice  could  only  find  its  proper  place  in  our  advertisement 
columns). — W.  A.  W. — J.  C.  R.  ('00  late). — S.  Y.  A  Sous  (too  late).— 
51.  A  Soil  (too  late).— G.  H.  B.  (100  late.)— " Greenwell  "  (we  ar 
impelled  to  defer  your  letter  and  a  long  comment  on  it  till  nex 
cek).-S.  St  51.  (too  lute).— W.  S.  (too  late). 

All  statementa  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  muBt  be  accompanied 
y  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giviDg  addresses. 
Notx— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  s' 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IKe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communicatious  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  I 
advertisements  aud  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aud  not  to  the  Editor 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWS 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUNI 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limltee 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELYNOH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


*  The  stone  from  these  qusrrif 
l  is  known  as  the  “Weath* 
1  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  ver 
J  crystalline  nature,  and  m 
/  doubtedly  one  of  the  moi 
Va  durable  stones  in  England. 
r  Is  of  the  same  crrstailii 
1  nature  as  the  Chelynch  Btom 
j  but  finer  in  textnre,  and  mor 
V.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  worl 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  0 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONE 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyi 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special! 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colou 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic. 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivers1 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokt 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.A 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  (Ady 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lay 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  4! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia: 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehom 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVi 
SPRAGUE  &  GO.,  ] 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fr 
Bills  of  Quantities,  Ac. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ady 

DRY 

MAHOGANY, 


LONDON.  —  For  road-making  and  paving  works 
Brough  ton -road,  in  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr  w’ 
Sykes,  New  Streets  Surveyor:— 

lies,  Wimbledon  . £3so  0  0 

Nash,  Fulham  .  347  q  q 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  ..  258  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington .  252  0  0 

Atkins,  Kingston-on-Thames  .  250  0  (1 

Adams,  Kingsland .  245  0  0 

Coat,  Hammersmith .  211?  0  0 

Neave  &  Son,  Paddington  .  log  q  q 

[This  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No  is 
Eagle-street,  Holborn,  W.C.  Mr.  H.  IIuntly-Gordon’ 
architect,  123.  Cannon-street,  E.C. :—  ’ 

Gower  &  Sons .  gjgj  0  0 

?• Hudson . ::::::  128  10  o 

1.  Sobey .  124  15  0 

Kirby  &  Chase  (accepted) .  104  5  0 

LONDOX.-For  alterations  and  decorative  repairs 
to  clock  H,  6,  Albany-chambers,  Piccadilly  Mr  \y  ir 

Huntly-Gordon,  architect,  123,  Cannon-street  '  ' 

Knby  &  Chase  (accepted) .  By  schedule 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  four  houses  in  Colleire- 
road,  Catford,  for  Mr.  H.  Stanley.  Messrs.  William  - 
Hopton,  architects  :— 

Geo.  Weaver,  Bromley,  Kent  (accepted)£2, 875  0 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TE  AE 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCI 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  ar 
57  to  67,  80UTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  SV 


MICHELMORE  &  REAI 


Manufacturer!  ol 


flOLLINGE’S  PATENT 

LEVER,  8CBEW,  A  BAB1 


HINGE! 

BABBEL  BOL1 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROA1 


LONDON,  S.Bj 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AND  COPFEE,  HOOFING-.. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LonsrzDoiur.  **  Liverpool.  **  a-iLA.sa-O'W 

352  to  362,  Euston-road.  6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-square) 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

Particulars  on  Application  Chief  Offices  :~Fitxroij  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 


Vot-  LVI1I.  No.  2455. 


Saturday,  February  22,  1890. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Conduit,  Great  Court,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  John  Fulleylove .  Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 

Wren's  Bridge,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.— From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  John  Fulleylove .  Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 

Wrexham  Church  and  Tower,  from  the  South-west. — Drawn  by  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell  .  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Stained-Glass  Window,  ChiBwickParisli  Church. — By  Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt  .  Double-Page.  Ink-Photo. 

Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  Rome  :  Plans  of  existing  Remains,  and  Restoration  by  M.  Deglane  .  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Blocks  in  Text. 
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Masonry  Construction.* 

“The  first  cost  of  masonry  should  be  its  only 
■cost.  Though  superstructures  decay  and  drift  away, 
though  embankments  should  crumble  and  wash 
out,  masonry  should  stand  as  one  great  mass  of 
jjolid  rock,  firm  and  enduriDg." 


HIS  may  sound  very 
fine  ;  “  decay  and 
drift  away”  rhyme 
nicely  ;  but,  in  an 
absolute  sense, 
nothing  is  en¬ 
during.  Endurance 
is  comparative  and 
variable,  depen¬ 
dent  on  climate, 
pkysicaPcauses,  and  so  on.  Nor  do  we  quite 
see  why  the  superstructures  especially  should 
■decay  and  drift  away,  as  they  are  frequently 
structures  of  masonry.  But,  whether  they 
be  “  super  ”  or  “  sub,”  we  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  lines  above  quoted  in  that  masonry 
should  be  firm  and  enduring. 

Those  lines  are  the  text  on  which  Professor 
Baker  has  built  up  his  very  interesting 
“  Sermon  on  Stones.”  He  has  given  us  from 
Illinois  a  work  of  great  value,  and  has  been 
equally  happy  in  the  selection  of  his  details, 
and  in  the  method  with  which  he  has  placed 
his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  his  students, 
amongst  whom  we  believe  he  may  rackon 
many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
work,  552  pages  in  length,  is  divided  into 
four  parts : — 

Part  I.  Description  and  Characteristics 
of  the  Materials. 

„  II.  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Using 
the  Materials. 

„  III.  Foundations. 

„  IV.  Masonry  Structures. 

And  an  Appendix. 

These  parts  are  subdivided  into  chapters, 
the  chapters  into  articles,  the  articles  into 
numbered  paragraphs,  and  the  numbered  into 
unnumbered  paragraphs.  It  is,  consequently, 
very  easy,  with  the  further  assistance  of  a 
good  u  Table  of  Contents  ”  and  an  index  (not, 
perhaps,  quite  as  copious  as  might  have 
been),  to  find  our  way  to  any  particular  point 
in  a  particular  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
information  may  he  desired. 

In  the  very  first  article  of  the  book  the 
author  at  once  throws  down  a  challenge 


*  A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction,  by  Ira  O.  Baker, 
O.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois.  (New  York  :  J.  Wiley  &  Sons  ;  London  :  Triib- 
ner  &  Co.) 


which  we  are  not  loth  to  accept.  He  arranges 
the  merits  of  good  building  stone  in  the 
following  order,  and  also  gives  them  a  space 
in  his  hook  proportioned  to  the  order  of  merit 
which  seems  best  to  him : — 

1.  Cheapness. 

2.  Durability. 

3.  Strength. 

4.  Beauty. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  dispensed 
with  any  such  statement  of  priority  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  four  lines  he  devotes  to 
beauty,  he  says  that  it  is  “  an  element  of  more 
importance  to  the  architect  than  to  the 
engineer,”  and  his  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful 
appear  to  be  comprised  within  the  expression, 
“  The  stone  should  have  a  durable  and  pleasing 
colour.”  Beauty  of  form  and  of  details  seem 
to  him  almost  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
purview  of  the  civil  engineer,  and  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  consideration  of  the  architect; 
but  we  have  always  held  that  these  four 
cardinal  merits  should  receive  equal  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  civil  engineers  and 
their  employers.  What  merit  is  there  in  a 
structure  being  executed  at  a  low  cost  if  it  is 
neither  durable,  strong,  nor  beautiful  ?  It  is 
not  cheap  at  all  at  such  a  price.  Nor  is  it 
cheap  if  either  of  these  three  factors  is  made 
to  take  an  inferior  position.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  durability,  or  strength,  or 
beauty  must  independently  be  of  considerably 
greater  importance  than  mere  lowness  of  cost. 
There  is  no  word  perhaps  in  the  Eoglish  (or 
the  American  ?)  language  so  much  misinter¬ 
preted  as  the  word  “  cheap.” 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  author 
has  committed  himself  to  the  remark  that  “it 
seems  questionable  whether  the  Parliament 
House  in  London  can  be  made  to  endure  as 
long  as  a  timber  building  would  stand,  so 
great  is  the  effect  of  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  stone.”  A  good  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  written  about  this  matter 
of  the  decay  of  the  stone  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  decay  is  very  superficial, 
and  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in 
restoring  or  renewing  the  decayed  surfaces. 
We  are  all  aware  now  that  a  better  selection 
might  have  been  made  of  the  stone  for  that 
important  edifice,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to 
despair  of  the  endurance  of  the  structure  on 
account  of  the  stone  which  has  been  used. 

Most  of  the  author’s  observations  relating 
to  the  tests  of  building  stones  are  full  of 
interest,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  extract 
in  paragraph  19  from  the  “  Report  on  the 


Quarry  Industry,  U.S.A.,  vol.  x.,”  as 
follows : — 

“  Hardly  any  department  of  technical  science  is 
so  much  neglected  as  that  which  embraces  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  stone  ;  and  all  the  varied 
resources  of  lithology  in  chemical,  microscopical, 
and  physical  methods  of  investigation,  wonderfully 
developed  within  ihe  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  never  yet  been  properly  applied  to  the 
selection  and  protection  of  stone  used  for  building 
purposes.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tests  to  carry  out 
satisfactorily  is  that  which  is  to  determine 
the  tensile  strength  of  a  briquette  of  cement. 
The  difficulties  lie  mainly  in  two  directions  : 
one  being  to  get  tbe  briquette  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  the  other  to  get  it  made  the  right 
shape.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points, 
we  have  known  cases  where  the  contractor’s 
foreman  has  been  quite  unable  to  gauge 
cement  so  as  fulfil  the  condition  specified 
regarding  the  strain  per  square  inch  of 
section  which  it  should  bear,  whilst  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  clerk  of  works  has,  by  superior  skill 
in  gauging,  made  briquettes  from  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  cement  to  stand  the  strain  readily, 
and  thereby  enabled  himself  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  having  to  reject  passably 
strong  cement.  This  point  was  very  forcibly 
commented  on  not  long  since  by  Mr.  W.  Y. 
Dent,*  who  speaks  of  it  as  “  a  sleight-of- 
hand  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.’ 
Professor  Baker  gives  us  the  various  modes 
specified  in  Germany,  England,  Austria, 
France,  and  America  for  testing  tensile 
strength.  The  Germans  attach  a  greater 
value  to  the  tests  with  cement  mortar  than 
with  the  neat  cement,  the  mortar  being 
usually  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
cement  to  three  sand,  both  the  hand- 
mixed  and  the  machine-mixed  mortars  being 
ested.  The  French  particularly  specify 
that  sea-water  should  be  used  for  admixture 
with  the  mortar,  and  that  both  the  air  and  the 
water  should  be  maintained  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  from  59  deg.  to  64  deg.  during 
the  continuance  of  the  experiments,  twelve 
parts  (by  weight)  of  water  being  used  to  100 
parts  of  cement  and  sand  combined.  With 
them,  as  with  the  Germans,  and  particularly 
with  the  Americans,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
excellence  of  the  sand  used  for  testing, 
crushed  quartz  being  generally  recommended 
of  a  size  that  will  pass  a  sieve  of  from  300  to 
400  meshes  to  tbe  square  inch,  and  be  caught 
by  one  of  about  800  or  900  meshes  to  the 
square  inch.  It  is  well,  doubtless,  that  tests 
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should  be  carried  out  -with  specially  prepared 
sand  to  show  what  cement  can  do ;  but  what 
we  really  want  to  know  when  we  are  building 
i3  the  strength  of  the  mortar  we  are  going  to 
us  3  in  a  particular  structure,  and  not  espe¬ 
cially  the  strength  of  mortar  containing  sand 
which  we  are  not  going  to  use.  The  shape  of 
briquette  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
may  be  described  as  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  ladies’  corsets  so  much  illustrated  in  some 
newspapers,  and  is  a  slight  modification  of  the 
briquette  adopted  by  our  Board  of  Works. 

In  the  chapter  on  mortar,  the  author  en¬ 
larges  on  the  subject  of  mortars  in  which 
lime  and  cement  are  jointly  used,  and  on  the 
advantage  in  some  cases  of  mixing  slow  and 
quick-setting  cements  together,  hie  strongly 
recommends  that  “  lime  should  be  reduced  to 
a  paste  before  being  added  to  the  cement.” 
Of  course  the  cost  of  the  mortar  is  a  good 
deal  reduced,  but  you  do  not  get  equal 
strength.  lie  adds  that  11  the  mortar  for  the 
‘  ordinary  brickwork  ’  of  the  United  States 
public  buildings  is  composed  of  1  one  cement, 
one  lime,  and  two  of  sand.’”  The  relative 
tensile  strengths  of  mortars  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  also  of  cement  mortars,  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  admirable  simplicity  by  means  of 
diagrams  with  graduated  scales,  vertically 
for  tensile  strength  in  pounds,  and  horizon¬ 
tally  for  periods  of  time.  The  same  kind  of 
diagram  is  also  advantageously  used  to  show 
the  transverse  strength  of  concretes  of 
various  compositions,  except  that  in  this  case 
the  vertical  scale  represents  the  modulus  of 
Tupture  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
horizontal  scale  the  proportion  of  cement 
used.  Curved  lines  at  varying  heights  on 
the  diagram  represent  the  several  ages  of  the 
concretes  tpsted. 

The  author  exercises  his  usual  care  and 
accuracy  in  the  observations  he  makes  on  the 
effect  of  the  admixtures  of  sugar  and  of  salt 
with  mortar.  He  considers  that  the  best 
qualities  of  Portland  cement  derive  no  great 
advantage  from  being  combined  with  sugar; 
that  Kosendale  (or  magnesian)  cement,  mixed 
with  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  gains  about  20  per  cent,  in  tensile 
strength ;  and  that  lime  mortar  gains  about 
50  per  cent,  in  tensile  strength  when  the 
weight  of  sugar  added  is  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  lime.  The  practice  in 
India  is  to  add  1  lb.  of  the  coarsest  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  he  adds — 

“It  is  better  to  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water 
than  to  mix  it  dry  with  the  lime,  since  some  limes 
in  slaking  burn  the  sugar,  which  blackens  the  mortar 
and  destroys  its  strength.” 

As  regards  salt,  he  considers  that,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  and  magnesian  cement  mortars,  work  can 
be  carried  on  in  frosty  weather  if  salt  be 
added  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
the  rule  usually  adopted  being  as  follows  : — 

“  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  salt  in  18  gallons  of  water  when 
the  temperature  is  at  32  deg.,  and  add  1  oz.  of  salt 
for  every  degree  below  freezing  point.” 

He  considers  that  the  addition  of  salt  to 
Portland  cement  mortar  does  not  seem  to  do 
either  good  or  harm,  and  that  mortar  com¬ 
posed  of  one  part  Portland  cement  to  three 
parts  of  sand  is  entirely  uninjured  by  freezing 
or  thawing ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  estimating 
that  the  expansive  force  of  water  in  freezing 
is  less  than  the  strength  of  Portland,  but 
greater  than  that  of  Rosendale  cement. 

We  have  observed  with  surprise  the  very 
scanty  mention  the  author  makes  of  selenitic 
cement  and  selenitic  mortar,  merelv  alluding 
to  it  in  a  casual  way,  as  follows “  The 
addition  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  common 
cement  is  the  special  feature  of  selenitic 
cement,” — a  description  of  that  valuable 
material  which  is  neither  sufficient  nor  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate,  and  is  an  omission  which  is 
scarcely  covered  by  the  observation  in  the 
1  reface  that  “  it  is  neither  wise  nor  possible 
to  give  in  a  single  volume  minute  details.” 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  selenitic  mortar 
is  not  much  used  yet  in  America. 

Great  stress  is  laid  (and,  in  our  opinion,  very 
rightly)  on  the  character  and  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  material  which  cements 


together  the  particles  of  which  a  stone  is 
mainly  composed,  called  respectively  “  matrix 
and  “  aggregate  ”  when  applied  to  concrete. 
This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  but  it 
is  too  often  overlooked,  especially  in  varieties 
of  stone  apparently  hard,  such  as  some  of  the 
igneous  rocks,  many  of  the  limestones,  and 
several  of  the  grits. 

Dealing  with  the  pressures  on  existing 
masonry  structures,  the  author  gives  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  perma¬ 
nent  loads  on  several  English  and  American 
bridges,  and  records  his  final  opinion  of  safe 
loads  as  follows  : — 


*  Concrete . from  5  to  ]5  tons  per  sq.  foot. 

Rubble  .  „  10  „  15 

Squared  Stone  .. .  ,,  15  ,,  20 
Limestone  Ashlar  ,,  20  ,,  25 
Granite  Ashlar...  ,,  30 

But  he  is  especially  interesting  in  the  para¬ 
graph  relating  to  the  importance  of  the  mortar 
as  affecting  the  strength  of  masonry,  and 
shows  how  completely  all  theories  of  strength 
may  be  upset  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  mortar : — 

Experiments  made  upon  brick  piers  12  in. 
square  aod  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  laid  in  mortar 
composed  of  one  volume  Portland  cement  and  two 
sand,  show  that  the  strength  of  the  masonry  is  only 
about  one-sixth  the  strength  of  the  brick.  An 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  strength  of  the 
brick  produced  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  strength 
of  the  masonry  ;  but  the  substitution  of  cement 
mortar  (one  Portland  and  two  sand)  for  lime  mortar 
(one  lime  and  three  sand),  increased  the  strength  of 
the  masonry  70  per  cent.’' 

Although  it  does  not  materially  affect  the 
point  of  the  argument,  there  is,  evidently,  a 
little  slip  in  the  passage  which  has  been 
quoted,  for,  on  referring  to  the  table  giving 
the  details  of  the  experiments  on  brick  piers, 
it  is  evident  that  the  author  should  have  used 
the  word  decreased  in  place  of  increased ;  and, 
in  place  of  a  gain  of  70  per  cent.,  it  should 
have  been  put  as  a  loss  of  60  per  cent,  in  using 
lime  in  place  of  cement  in  the  mortar.  More¬ 
over,  whilst  the  brick  masonry  with  cement 
mortar  was  one-sixth,  with  lime  mortar  it 
was  only  one-tenth  of  the  compressive  strength 
of  the  bricks.  The  description  of  lime  is  not 
stated. 

The  thickness  of  mortar  in  the  joints  of  the 
best  ashlar  masonry  is  especially  noticed, — 
public  buildings  in  cities  £  of  an  inch,  bridge 
piers,  abutments,  and  large  arches  from  £  to 
|  of  an  inch,  smaller  masonry  £  to  1  inch  in 
thickness,  and  he  adds,  “  the  less  mortar  used, 
the  stronger  the  wall,  therefore  the  thinner 
the  joints  and  the  larger  the  blocks,  the 
stronger  the  masonry,  provided  the  surfaces  of 
the  stones  do  not  come  in  contact.’’  We 
have  in  our  mind’s  eye  the  walls  still  stand¬ 
ing  at  Samos,  in  Cephalonia,  thousands  of 
years  old,  though  with  no  roof  to  shelter 
them,  and  other  ancient  testimonials  of  skill, 
In  that  part  of  the  work  relating  to  founda¬ 
tions  we  have  a  very  complete  and  almost 
exhaustive  treatise.  The  author  truly  says, — 

‘Probably  no  branch  of  the  engineer's  art  re¬ 
quires  more  ability  and  skill  than  the  construction 

of  foundations . The  decision  as  to  what 

general  method  of  procedure  will  probably  be  best 
in  any  particular  case  is  a  question  that  can  be  de¬ 
cided  with  reasonable  certainty  only  after  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  branch  of  engineering . The 

experienced  engineer,  even  with  all  the  information 
which  he  can  derive  from  the  works  of  others,  finds 
occasion  for  the  use  of  all  his  knowledge  and  best 
common  sense.” 


Certainly ;  but  after  this  grave  warning  it 
is  rather  startling  to  the  student  or  the  novice 
to  be  told  that  “it  is  unpardonable  that  any 
liability  to  danger  or  loss  should  exist  from 
the  imperfect  comprehension  of  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance.” 

Who  is  there  amongst  us  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  design  and  execution  of 
engineering  and  building  works,  that  has  not 
had  hi3  judgment  upset  in  this  respect  some 
time  or  other  in  the  course  of  his  career ? 
Unfortunately,  our  misdeeds  are  too  apparent 
when  we  have  erred.  The  doctor  may  kill 
his  patient  without  his  blunder  beingdetected, 
but  we  cannot  kill  ours.  We  may  putty  up 
cracks,  but  they  mil  widen  and  widen,  unci  L 
the  inevitable  underpinning  has  to  done,  at  a 


pretty  penny  of  cost  to  someone.  But  we  do 
not  expect  to  remain  unpardoned. 

The  observations  on  foundations  on  clayey, 
sandy,  and  semi-liquid  soils  are  well  worth 
attention,  as  also  those  on  “  improving  the 
bearing-power  of  the  soil,”  which  the  author 
divides  under  four  heads  : — (1)  by  increasing 
the  depth  of  the  foundation  ;  (2)  by  draining 
the  site  ;  (3)  by  compacting  (?)  the  soil ;  or 
(4)  by  adding  a  layer  of  sand.  The  mode  of 
dealing  with  some  troublesome  springs  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  dry  dock  at  the- 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  given  in  extenso,  but 
we  will  not  repeat  the  account  of  all  the 
rough-and-ready  remedies  they  tried,  until 
at  last  they  hit  off  one  which  was  successful. 
A  few  pages  further  on  we  find  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  our  old  enemies,  the 
cracks  due  to  insecure  foundations. 

The  author  presents  us  with  the  equations 
and  formula)  (aided  by  diagrams)  which  he 
considers  most  suitable  for  calculating  the 
extra  pressure  temporarily  brought  to  bear  on 
certain  points  of  structure,  such  as  the  edge 
of  the  base  of  a  tall  column  or  chimney,  by 
the  force  of  wind,  and  his  observations  on 
this  matter  are  well  worthy  of  our  readers’ 
attention.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  the  maximum 
pressure  exceeds  or  is  dangerously  near  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  soil,  the  base  must 
be  widened.” 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  this 
book  valuable  data  of  work  executed  are  given, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  pile 
foundations  for  masonry  we  have  a  good 
example  of  work  with  screw  piles.  “  For 
depths  of  from  15  to  20  ft.,  an  average  of  4  to 
8  ft.  per  day  is  good  work  for  wholly  hand 
labour.” 

We  have  next  a  close  examination  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  principal  methods 
in  operation  for  driving  piles,  —  the  steam 
hammer  and  the  drop  hammer, — with  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  gunpowder 
driver.  After  a  lucid  description  of  the  mode 
of  sinking  piles  by  means  of  the  water-jet,  the 
author  compares  the  respective  capabilities  cf 
the  water-jet  and  the  hammer,  and  shows  that 
they  can  often  be  advantageously  used  together, 
especially  in  stiff  clay. 

There  is  a  necessary  severity  displayed  in 
the  remarks  on  the  variable  results  obtained 
from  the  different  formulae  (which  are  sub¬ 
divided  by  the  author  into  rational  and 
empirical  formulae)  for  calculating  the  sup¬ 
porting  power  of  piles.  He  says  that — 

“  Many  engineers,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  formula-',  take  an 
average  of  all  the  formula:  they  can  find,  and  feel 
that  they  have  a  result  based  on  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  profession.” 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  relating  to  this 
point  is  well  worth  careful  study,  and  bears 
the  stamp  of  having  been  investigated  very 
thoroughly.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
“the  deduction  of  a  rational  formula  for  the 
supporting  power  of  a  pile  is  not,  strictly,  an 
appropriate  subject  for  mathematical  investit- 
gation,  as  the  conditions  cannot  be  expressed 
with  mathematical  precision.”  But  lie  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  argue  out  the  whole  matter,  laying- 
very  special  stress  on  the  value  of  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  last  bloiv,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  adzing  off  the  head  of  the  test  pile, 
so  as  to  present  a  sound  and  solid  surface  for 
the  last,  or  test,  blow  of  the  hammer. 

The  equation  that  he  works  out  to  be  the 
most  reliable  one  to  be  used  in  practice  is — 

“  P  =  100.( Vv-h  +  (50rf)2  -  60<i). 

P  being  the  pressure  in  tons,  which  will  just  move 
the  pile  the  very  small  distance  cl,  i.e., 
the  supporting  power. 

cl  „  ,,  penetration  of  the  pile,  i.e.,  the  dis¬ 

tance  the  pile  is  moved  by  the  last 
blow,  in  feet :  to  be  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  movement  of  a  point, 

2  ft.  or  3  ft.  below  the  head. 
w  ,,  ,,  weight  of  the  ram,  in  tons.” 

He  admits  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  and  is  based  mainly  on  the  average 
co-efficients  of  elasticity  of  the  ram  and  the 
pile,  but  that  “  probably  the  error  occasioned 
by  the  approximations  is  not  material.” 

Weisbach  and  Rankine’s  rational  formulas 
are  given  and  examined,  and,  amongst 
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empirical  formulae,  those  of  Beaufoy,  Nylstrom, 
Mason,  Sander,  Trautwine,  and  McAlpine  are 
criticised,  and  rejected  for  that  evolved  by  the 
author.  He  then,  as  in  most  parts  of  this 
excellent  work,  compares  theory  with  practice, 
and  gives  a  few  results  of  actual  measure¬ 
ments  taken,  and  of  recorded  safe  loads,  as 
follows : — 

Piles  driven  32  ft.  into  sand  sustain  20  tons  each. 
Piles  driven  28  ft.  into  sand  sustain  13£  tons  each. 
Piles  driven  16  ft.  into  alluvial  mud  sustain  20  to 
25  tons  each. 

Piles  driven  30  to  40  ft.  into  sand  sustain  70  tons 
each. 

The  chapter  on  “  Foundations  under 
Water  ”  contains  in  Article  I  an  admirably 
clear  and  instructive  section  of  an  ordinary 
coffer-dam,  and  a  few  words  in  the  next  page 
explains  the  reason  why  puddle  is  improved 
by  an  admixture  of  gravel,  as  follows  : — 

“With  pure  clay,  if  a  thread  of  water  ever  so 
small  finds  a  passage  under  or  through  the  puddle, 
it  will  steadily  wear  a  larger  opening.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  gravelly  clay,  if  the  water  should 
wash  out  the  clay  or  fine  sand,  the  larger  particles 
will  fall  into  the  space  and  intercept  first  the 
coarser  sand  and  next  the  particles  of  loam  which 
are  drifting  in  the  current  of  water  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  mass  puddles  itself  better  than  the  engineer 
could  do  with  his  own  hands.  An  embankment  of 
gravel  is  comparatively  safe,  and  becomes  tighter 
every  day.  While  a  clay  embankment  may  be 
tighter  at  first  than  a  gravelly  one,  it  is  always 
liable  to  breakage.  ” 

Timber  is  much  more  freely  used  for 
subaqueous  foundations  for  masonry  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  and  the  work  con¬ 
sequently  contains  far  more  explicit  instruc¬ 
tions  than  usual  about  cribs  and  crib  work, 
and  (as  previously  noted)  about  piles,  with 
several  important  examples  of  executed  work, 
including  that  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
(which  crosses  the  Hudson  about  75  miles 
above  New  York),  a  few  notes  of  which  will 
be  of  interest 

“The  crib  for  the  largest  of  the  four  piers  is 
100  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  40  ft.  at 
the  top,  and  104  ft.  high.  It  was  sunk  through 
53  ft.  of  water,  20  ft.  of  mud,  45  ft.  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  17  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel.  It  rests,  at 
134  ft.  below  high  water,  upon  a  bed  of  gravel 
16  ft.  thick,  overlying  bedrock.  The  timber  work 
is  100  ft.  high,  including  the  floor  of  the  caisson, 
and  extends  to  14  ft.  below  high  water  (7  ft.  below 
low  water)  at  which  point  the  masonry  commences 
and  rises  39  ft.  On  the  top  of  the  masonry  a  steel 
tower  100  ft.  high  is  erected.  The  masonry  in  plan 
is  25  by  87  ft. ,  and  has  nearly  vertical  faces.  The 
lower  chord  of  the  channel  span  is  130  ft.  and  the 
rail  is  212  ft.  above  high  water.  The  crib  contains 
2^  million  ft.  of  timbor  (board  measure)  and  350 
tons  of  wrought  iron.” 

The  author  particularly  emphasises  the  fact 
that  timber,  when  always  wet,  is  as  durable  as 
masonry,  “  and,”  he  adds,  “  ordinarily  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  cost  between  timber 
and  stone.” 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  work  is  that  devoted  to  the  pneumatic 
processes  for  forming  foundations,  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  author  ultimately 
arrives  are  that, — 

“  Except  in  very  shallow  or  very  deep  water,  the 
compressed-air  process  has  almost  entirely  super¬ 
seded  all  others.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  method  : — 1.  It  is  reliable,  since 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  caissons  being  stopped 
before  reaching  the  desired  depth  by  sunken  logs, 
bowlders  ”  [spelt  “  boulders  ”  usually],  “  &c.,  or  by 
excessive  friction,  as  in  dredging  through  tubes  or 
shafts  in  cribs.  2.  It  can  be  used  regardless  of 
the  kind  of  soil  overlying  the  rock  or  ultimate 
foundation.  3.  It  is  comparatively  rapid,  since  the 
sinking  of  the  caisson  and  the  building  up  of  the 
pier  go  on  at  the  same  time.  4.  It  is  comparatively 
economical,  since  the  weight  added  in  sinking  is  a 
part  of  the  foundation,  and  is  permanent,  and  the 
removal  of  the  material  by  blowing  out  or  by 
pumping  is  as  uniform  and  rapid  at  one  depth  as  at 
another,  tbecost  only  being  increased  somewhat  by 
the  greater  depth.  5.  This  method  allows  ample 
opportunity  to  examine  the  ultimate  foundation,  to 
level  the  bottom  and  remove  any  disintegrated 
rock.  6.  Since  the  rock  can  be  laid  bare  and  be 
thoroughly  washed,  the  concrete  can  be  commenced 
upon  a  perfectly  clean  surface,  and  hence  there 
need  be  no  question  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
foundation.” 

In  “  Masonry  Dams  ”  we  have  an  extremely 
interesting  and  carefully-prepared  chapter. 
The  author  divides  dams  into  two  types, — 


arch  dams  and  gravity  dams;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  dams 
have  been  constructed  arched  in  plan  (there 
being  only  two  instances  known  to  him),  he 
very  properly  devotes  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
remarks  to  the  other  ordinary  type.  Rankine, 
Krantz,  and  Cain’s  works  are  frequently 
referred  to.  He  says  that  “  the  profiles  of 
most  of  the  high  masonry  dams  of  the  world 
are  exceedingly  extravagant,  and  hence  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  give  examples.”  lie  gives, 
however,  a  maximum  section  of  the  great 
dam  proposed  for  Quaker  Bridge,  a  structure 
of  vast  dimensions, — e.y .,  width  of  base, 
216  ft.;  ditto  of  top,  22  ft.  The  full  height 
of  the  masonry  structure  from  the  bottom  of 
the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  wall 
is  277  ft.,  of  which  99  ft.  s  below  the  ordinary 
river  bed.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  back  of 
this  dam  is_  to  be  164  ft.  The  sole  of  the 
foundation  is  secured  from  sliding  by  being 
sunk  well  below  the  level  of  the  bed-rock, 
and  is  given  extra  security  on  this  account  by 
means  of  two  longitudinal  keys,  each  10  ft. 
square  in  section,  and  placed  respectively 
45  ft.  from  the  toe  and  heel  of  the  dam. 

After  discussing  the  merits  of  the  two 
types,  the  author  concludes  with  the  opinion 
that  a  gravity  dam  should  be  built  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  i.e.,  with  both  crest  and  toe 
curved,  but  that  whilst  the  arch  form  gives 
additional  safety,  “  the  vertical  cross-section 
should  be  so  proportioned  as  to  resist  the 
water  pressure  by  the  weight  of  the  masonry 
alone.”  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  very  slightly-curved  dam  is  the  best.  He 
states  that  the  maximum  pressure  on  rubble 
masonry  in  cement  mortar  in  some  of  the 
great  dams  of  the  world  is  from  11  to  14 
tons  per  square  foot.  That  at  the  Quaker 
Bridge  dam  will  be  16'6  tons  per  square  foot. 
After  going  through  a  variety  of  equations,  he 
gives  utterance  here,  as  he  does  elsewhere  in 
the  work,  to  the  contempt  which  he  scarcely 
desires  to  conceal  for  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions.  He  says : — 

“  There  are  a  number  of  unknown  and  un¬ 
knowable  factors,  as  the  weight  of  the  stone,  the 
quality  of  the  mortar,  the  character  of  the  founda¬ 
tions,  the  quality  of  the  masonry,  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  under  the  mass,  the  amount  of  elastic 
yielding,  the  force  of  the  waves  and  of  the  ice, 
which  have  more  to  do  with  the  ultimate  stability 
of  a  dam  than  the  mathematically  exact  pro61e." 

Some  remarks  on  “  Rock  Fill  Dams  ”  are 
worth  perusing  ;  but  we  drift  naturally  after 
“  Dams  ”  into  “Retaining  Walls”;  and 
again,  after  analysing  the  theories  of  Wey- 
rauch,  Coulomb,  Rankine,  &c.,  he  prefers  to 
accept  the  empirical  rules  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baker  and  General  Fanshawe,  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  consideiing  the  tables  of  compu¬ 
tations  for  the  thickness  of  retaining-walls  to 
be  of  but  little  practical  value. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  more  space 
devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  relating 
to  the  ruin  of  retaining  walls  by  water  at 
their  backs.  Looking  to  some  recent  mis¬ 
fortunes  in  the  South  of  England  and  else¬ 
where  from  this  cause,  it  is  evident  that  we 
want  some  more  light  shed  on  it.  So  far  as 
they  go,  the  author’s  observations  on  this 
point  are  most  sensible,  but  there  is  a  quaint¬ 
ness  in  his  suggestion  that  “  one  wav  of 
making  provision  to  resist  the  additional 
pressure  which  may  arise  from  such  satura¬ 
tion  is  to  calculate  the  requisite  thickness  of 
wall  as  if  the  earth  were  a  fluid.”  What 
sort  of  fluid  does  the  author  refer  to  ?  A  ton 
of  water  has  a  measurement  of  about  36 
cubic  feet,  a  ton  of  mould  about  33,  clay  28,  j 
and  sand  22  feet.  Consequently  all  dry  earths 
exercise  a  greater  thrust  than  still  water. 
AVe  apprehend  that  some  other  mode  of  cal¬ 
culation  would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case. 
A  few  words  (less  than  half  a  page)  are  given 
to  “  Relieving  Arches,”  but  not  one  word  to 
“  Counterforts,”  notwithstanding  the  immense 
importance  of  a  right  comprehension  of  this 
part  of  _  the  art  of  preventing  walls  from 
being  ruined. 

That  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  bridges, — their  abutments, 
piers,  and  arches, — is  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  student,  whether  old  or  young,  abound¬ 
ing  alike  in  each  part  with  the  theories  of 


experts,  with  records  of  actual  work  and 
known  arches,  with  tables  of  contents,  and 
with  specifications.  We  can  do  no  more  now 
than  recommend  to  every  one  the  perusal  of 
these  chapters,  as  also  that  on  culverts ;  but 
before  concluding  we  present  this  extract 
about  arches,  which  shows  so  clearly  the 
practical  nature  of  the  author’s  mind  : — 

“  Every  theory  of  the  arch  requires  certain 
fundamental  assumptions,  and  hence  the  best  theory 

is  only  an  approximation .  The  stability  of 

a  masonry  arch  does  not  admit  of  exact  mathe¬ 
matical  solution,  but  is  to  some  extent  an  indeter¬ 
minate  problem .  Considered  practically, 

the  designing  of  a  masonry  arch  is  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  many  examples  furnished  by  existing 
structures  which  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
their  stability  by  safely  fulfilling  their  intended 
duties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  history  of  those  struc¬ 
tures  which  have  failed,  and  thus  supplied  negative 

evidence  of  great  value .  Theory  should  be 

interpreted  by  experience ;  but  the  experience 
should  be  studied  by  the  light  of  the  bost  theory 
available.” 

Consistently  with  his  opinion  respecting 
the  importance  of  the  factor  of  cheapness,  the 
author  has  supplied  in  every  part  of  his  work 
records  of  cost  as  well  as  estimates.  They 
are  worked  out  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  are 
based  on  prices  for  labour  and  materials  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  England. 
Any  one  who  desires  could,  of  course,  with  a 
little  trouble,  compare  them  and  reduce  them 
to  the  coinage  of  England  or  any  other 
country,  and  no  doubt  they  are  valuable  in 
some  measure.  A  somewhat  important 
omission  in  the  work  is  that  of  masonry  in 
lighthouses,  but  of  course  we  could  scarcely 
expect  that  everything  should  be  included. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  see  whether  the  author 
has  borne  out  in  his  work  the  claims,  or  most 
of  the  claims,  he  has  made  in  the  preface, viz., 
that  common  theories  have  been  compared 
with  the  results  of  actual  practice,  that 
principles  and  methods  have  been  developed, 
that  the  subject  would  be  presented  clearly 
and  concisely,  that  it  would  prove  useful  to 
the  man  of  experience,  and  that  no  pains 
have  been  spared  in  verifying  data  and  check¬ 
ing  results.  If  each  and  all  of  these  have 
been  fulfilled,  as  we  consider  they  have,  there 
can  be  but  one  verdict  possible. 

The  author  has,  however,  slightly  over¬ 
stepped  the  mark  when  he  claims  that  nearly 
all  the  matter  is  believed  to  be  entirely  new. 
Much  is  new,  undoubtedly  ;  and  the  Professor 
must  accept  our  grateful  thanks  for  all  that 
is  new ;  but  the  work  must  necessarily,  and 
does,  contain  a  great  mass  of  information 
which  is  not  new  at  all.  Most  of  it  is  worth 
repeating,  but  still  it  is  not  new,  and  the 
claim  so  far  as  that, — a  really  minor  point, — 
is  concerned  cannot  be  admitted. 

But  we  close  the  book  with  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  always  comes  over  the 
mind  when  one  has  had  the  privilege  of 
perusing  the  work  of  a  master  hand.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baker’s  is  unquestionably  the  most 
complete  and  the  most  useful  work  which  has 
ever  yet  been  published  in  the  English 
language  on  masonry  construction. 


NOTES. 

ORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH 
made  an  important  statement  last 
week  as  to  the  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  Railway  Rates  in¬ 
quiry.  The  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears,  are 
determined  to  endeavour  to  bring  a  Bill  (or 
report,  as  may  be  found  necessary)  before 
Parliament  this  session ;  and,  with  this  end 
in  view,  they  desire  that  the  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  be  considerably  reduced,  so  that  the 
Court  may  visit  Edinburgh  in  March,  and 
Dublin  in  April.  Although  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  objections  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  the  number  of  witnesses  still  ten¬ 
dering  themselves  for  examination  is  far 
too  large  to  admit  of  any  hope  of  this 
programme  being  carried  out  if  all  are 
to  be  heard.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable 
that  Lord  Balfour’s  proposal  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  adopted.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne 
may  be  trusted  to  keep  back  no  really 
essential  evidence.  The  views  expressed  by 
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Mr.  Marshall  Stevens  as  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  companies’  profits  by  high  prices 
for  material  and  labour  (to  which  we  alluded 
last  week)  were  fully  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  a  Newcastle  witness.  Statistics 
were  put  in  relating  to  the  North-Eastern 
company,  showing  that  in  1873,  when  the 
price  of  iron  and  coal  touched  the  highest 
figure  known  in  modern  history,  this 
Company  paid  their  highest  dividend, 
while  subsequent  dividends  have  fluctu¬ 
ated  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  these  materials. 
Complaint  has  been  made  that  the  companies 
do  not  go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  low 
rates  for  quantities.  It  would,  doubtless,  be 
very  beneficial  for  trade  if  this  principle, 
already  recognised,  were  extended ;  but  at 
whatever  figure  the  maximum  rates  are 
eventually  fixed,  the  exigencies  of  trade  will 
always  exert  an  influence  in  this  direction, 
and  the  companies  will  find  it  to  their  own 
advantage  thus  to  assist  in  the  extension  of 
business.  The  desire  to  limit  the  companies 
power  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fear  that  these 
considerations  will  not  restrain  them  from 
exacting  the  “  pound  of  flesh  ”  in  the  case  of 
traffic  passing  between  non-competitive  points, 
to  the  destruction,  perhaps,  of  struggling 
industries.  There  has  been  abundant  evidence 
given  during  the  present  inquiry  to  show  that 
this  is  a  real  danger. 


THE  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
has  issued  a  statement  of  reasons  against 
the  application  of  the  “Betterment  '  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rating  in  regard  to  the  Strand 
improvements.  The  ground  of  opposition 
of  the  Institution  is  mainly  based  on  the 
principle  that  most  public  improvements,  and 
this  one  in  particular,  do  not  operate  solely 
in  the  appreciation  of  property,  but  draw 
along  with  them  the  depreciation  of  other  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  that  therefore  a  compensation  out 
of  public  money  must  often  be  called  for 
which  would  balance  the  increase  of  rates  on 
account  of  “  appreciation  ’  (a  long-established 
expression  which  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  clumsy  invention,  “betterment”).  The 
general  principle,  as  well  as  the  specific  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Strand  improve¬ 
ments,  is  put  thus  by  the  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion  : — 

“  If  the  appreciation  of  contiguous  property  by  a 
public  improvement  be  matter  for  special  taxation, 
the  depreciation  of  neighbouring  property  by  the 
same  improvement  should  bo  matter  for  compensa¬ 
tion.  If  the  public  has  rights  it  has  also  liabilities. 
The  supposed  appreciation  (or  “betterment”),  the 
value  of  which  it  is  desired  to  intercept,  will  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  anticipated  increase  of  trade,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  recitals.  But  this,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  would  only  be  obtained  to  the 
detriment  of  some  other  localities,  from  which  such 
increased  trade  and  such  increase  of  rents  would  be 
diverted.  Therefore,  in  such  cases  the  whole,  and 
in  any  case  the  greater  part,  of  any  charge  or  rate 
which  the  County  Council  might  succeed  in  appor¬ 
tioning  upon  the  various  parties  interested  in  the 
properties  appreciated  should,  as  a  matter  of  jus¬ 
tice,  be  afterwards  distributed  by  that  body  among 
those  in'erestedin  the  depreciated  properties  :  this 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  in 
practice. 

The  element  of  depreciation  is  obviously  present 
in  the  Strand  scheme.  For  several  hundred  yards 
the  southern  side  of  the  Strand  enjoys  at  present  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  traffic,— which  means  the 
trade.  Tue  widening  of  the  street,  and  the  creation 
of  a  rival  frontage  on  the  north  side,  means  at  the 
least  an  equal  division  of  traffic  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  thoroughfare.  It  means,  indeed,  more 
than  this,  for  upon  the  new  sites  will  no  doubt  be 
erected  more  attractive  premises,  comparing 
favourably  with  many  of  the  old  and  cramped 
houses  on  the  south  side.  There  is  no  proposal  to 
compensate  the  south  side  for  a  depreciation  so 
manifest  and  so  certain  to  ensue,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  to  make  either  owners,  lessees,  or  occupiers 
pay  for  the  so-called  ‘betterment.’  ” 

In.  regard  to  the  general  idea  that  appre¬ 
ciation  of  one  portion  of  property  affected 
often  draws  with  it  depreciation  in  regard  to 
another,  we  believe  the  Council  of  the  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Institution  are  quite  correct  in  their 
views,  and  that  this  side  of  the  subject  is  one'1 
which  has  escaped  notice  and  demands  con¬ 
sideration;  but  we  feel  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  their  illustration  in  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  Strand  improvements 


on  the  property  on  the  south  side  is  quite 
a  valid  one.  We  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  the  widening  of  the  Strand  and  the  other 
alterations  which  will  make  this  portion  of  it 
more  central,  spacious,  and  accessible,  must 
inevitably  appreciate  in  a  positive  degree  the 
property  on  the  south  side,  though  relatively 
the  new  site  on  the  north  side  may  enjoy  the 
higher  proportion  of  appreciation. 

WE  recently  referred  to  a  protest  by  lead¬ 
ing  Swedish  architects  against  competi¬ 
tion  jury  decisions  of  late  in  Sweden,  and  the 
document  has  now  been  published.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  resume  ; — The  protest  first  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  made  by  two  architects  in  the  late 
competition  for  the  new  House  of  Parliament, 
which  was  silently  ignored  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  undersigned  therefore  wish  to  endorse 
the  same  as  fully  justified.  Complaint  is 
made  that  architects  observe  all  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  programme,  but  that  juries 
are  far  from  doing  so.  Four  instances  are 
cited  since  1886.  Thus  in  a  recent  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  large  palace,  in  Stockholm,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  programme 
that  the  style  was  to  be  German  or  Italian 
Kenaissance,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no 
tower,  and  nevertheless  the  jury  awarded 
the  first  prize  to  the  only  design  sent 
in,  with  a  tower,  and  in  a  style  quite 
different  from  what  the  conditions  required. 
In  the  competition  for  the  new  church  at 
Sundsvall  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
cost  should  in  no  case  exceed  250,000  kronor, 
and  still  the  first  prize  is  awarded  to  a  design 
calculated  to  cost  440,000  kronor,  and  the  second 
prize  to  one  estimated  at  475,000  kronor, 
although  there  were  several  estimates  within 
the  cost  stipulated.  In  the  competition  for 
the  new  House  of  Parliament  the  second  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  an  architect  who  has 
entirely  neglected  the  instructions  as  to  the 
nature  and  execution  of  the  designs  to  be 
sent  in,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  building 
on  the  site.  The  complainants  ascribe  this 
state  of  tilings  to  the  faulty  and  careless 
drawing-up  of  the  instructions,  and  predict 
that  if  not  remedied  the  leading  Swedish 
architects  will  abstain  from  competing  when 
the  awards  are  so  unjust.  The  protest  has 
attracted  much  notice  in  Sweden,  on  account 
of  the  position  of  the  signatories. 


ALONG  and  important  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  electric  lighting  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Monday,  from  Colonel  Flood  Page  ; 
a  letter  written  partly  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  made  to  the  writer,  along  with  Mr. 
(  Tompton  and  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  by  the 
Electrical  Committee  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  give  some  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  press  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
danger  of  fire  from  electric  lighting.  Colonel 
Page’s  letter  is  mainly  devoted  to  arguing 
that  any  such  danger  is  more  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  bad  and  unscientific  installation 
than  from  the  conditions  of  electric  lighting 
when  properly  carried  out.  Admitting  that 
the  percentage  of  electric  lights  in  use  is 
but  a  small  one  at  present  in  comparison  with 
other  forms  of  lamp,  it  is  nevertheless  signi¬ 
ficant  to  note  that  during  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  an  annual  average  of  565  fires 
in  London  owing  their  origin  to  lamps,  gas, 
or  candles,  while  there  have  only  been  in  that 
period  four  fires  attributable  to  electric  light¬ 
ing,  and  of  these  the  last  one  (that,  in  Gros- 
venor-square)  arose  from  an  installation  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  most  accomplished  of 
experts  as  being  radically  bad  and  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  any  fire  insurance  rules  what¬ 
soever.  In  conclusion,  LColonel  Flood  Page 
says : — 

“I  think  that  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
while  the  employment  of  electric  lighting  does 
not  altogether  get  rid  of  the  liability  to  accidents 
which  is  inherent  in  everything  human,  and  which 
at  present  reaches  a  most  serious  percentage  in 
the  case  of  all  ordinary  artificial  illuminaDts,  yet 
it  tends  to  reduce  the  risk  to  a  minimum,  far 
below  the  chanoes  of  fire  from  candles,  oil  and 
gas.  The  extent  of  the  seourity  is,  however,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  skill  and  care  exercised 
by  those  who  wire  the  house  ;  while  cheap  work  is 
in  nearly  every  department  of  life  poor  and  bad,  in 
wiring  for  electric  light  it  is  simply  fatal.  I  am 
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confident  that  when  a  competent  electrical  firm  is 
employed,  and  a  fair  price  paid  for  the  wiring,  &c., 
of  a  house ;  when  a  consulting  electrical  engineer, 
or  a  competent  fire  insurance  expert  is  called  in  to 
report  upon  the  work  before  it  is  paid  for,  that 
those  who  introduce  electric  light  into  their  houses 
may  enjoy  amongst  other  advantages  a  sense  of 
security  from  fire  not  to  be  attained  by  any 
other  means  of  lighting  their  houses.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  every  householder  whose  house 
has  been  wired  by  any  one  not  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  should  call  upon  the  office  in  which  his  house 
is  insured,  or  if  uninsured  upon  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neer,  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  electrical 
apparatus  which  has  been  fixed  in  his  house  ;  and 
to  those  who  are  at  present  thinking  of  having 
their  houses  wired  I  would  suggest  that  they  should 
intrust  the  work  to  some  electrical  firm  of  known 
standing.” 


ARRANGEMENTS  are  progressing  for 
the  holding  of  an  international  exhi¬ 
bition  in  Berlin  in  1892.  The  Polytechnical 
Society  has  wisely  decided  not  to  con¬ 
struct  an  imitation  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  as 
such  an  engineering  undertaking  would  now 
have  but  little  novelty,  and  as  a  technical 
achievement  be  far  eclipsed  by  the  Forth 
Bridge. 

IN  regard  to  the  subject  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  it  may  of  interest  to  note  that, 
according  to  an  official  Berlin  contemporary, 
Germany  has  at  present  eight  technical 
colleges  ranking  parallel  to  the  universities. 
A  total  of  4,821  persons  (or  381  more  than 
last  year)  are  this  winter  being  benefited  by 
the  instruction  given  at  these  institutions, 
and  of  this  number  3,372  are  matriculated 
students.  Of  the  eight  colleges,  Berlin, 
with  1,457  names,  is  by  far  the  largest, 
Munich  coming  next  with  844,  and  then 
Karlsruhe  524,  Stuttgart  465,  Hanover  420, 
Dresden  380,  Darmstadt  275,  Brunswick  241, 
and  Aachen  215.  Of  a  total  of  757  names 
entered  for  “  architecture,”  435  fell  to 
Berlin,  whilst  Brunswick  has  only  13  and 
Aachen  25  in  this  division. 


IT  would  appear  certain  that  the  recently- 
reported  case  of  the  Ravensthorpe  Local 
Board  v.  Ilinchcliffe  renders  necessary  an 
amendment  of  section  156  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  That  section  states  that 
“  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  urban  district, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  urban 
authority,  to  erect  or  bring  forward  any 
house  or  building  in  any  street  beyond  the 
front  main  wall  of  the  house  or  building  on 
either  side  thereof  in  the  same  street.”  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  in  detail  the  facts  of  the 
above  case  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Ilinch¬ 
cliffe  began  to  build  the  front  main  wall  of 
his  house  6  ft.  beyond  what  the  Local  Board 
alleged  was  the  front  main  wall  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  house  :  this  was,  in  fact,  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  wall,  since  it  was  only  five 
inches  above  the  ground.  The  court  decided 
tbat  there  was  no  “  house  or  building  ”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  only  some  beginings 
of  walls.  Therefore  there  had  been  no  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  Act.  But  it  is  clear  that 
if  tLis  decision  were  to  be  acted  on,  persons 
might  make  what  should  be  a  street  with  a 
regular  level  of  houses,  a  street  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind.  It  is  equally  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  section  should  be  altered 
by  authority  of  Parliament  so  as  to  meet  such 
a  difficulty  as  occurred  in  this  ca3e. 


DR.  PARSONS’S  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  (dated  January  21) 
on  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  the 
Bedlington  Urban  Sanitary  District,  suggests 
a  danger  to  tenants  of  small  rural  property 
which  has  not  been  often  noticed  before,  and 
perhaps  does  not  exist  in  many  places,  in 
regard  to  the  process  of  emptying  privy 
middens.  This  is  done  by  contractors  under 
the  Local  Board ;  hut  it  is  observed  thalt — 

“  The  contractors  are  only  expected  to  pot  out 
the  coutents  of  those  ashpits  alongside  of  which  a 
cart  can  be  brought.  In  other  places,  as  where  the 
ashpit  is  in  a  jard  approached  by  a  narrow  entry, 
it  is  deemed  to  be  the  occupier’s  duty  to  get  out  the 
contents,  and  wheel  them  into  the  street  to  be 
fetched  away  by  the  contractor’s  cart.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  objectionable,  as  imposing  an  offensive  and 
dangerous  duty  upon  a  number  of  individuals,  some 
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of  whom  will  probably  be  susceptible  to  injurious 
effects,  instead  of  its  being  undertaken  by  persons 
who,  being  inured  to  it,  are  not  likely  to  suffer. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  tenant  gets  out  the 
stuff  at  such  time  as  may  suit  him.  and  it  some¬ 
times  remains  many  hours  in  the  street  awaiting 
removal  by  the  contractor.” 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  tliat  the  first 

I  patient  who  was  attacked  by  the  “fever” 
attributed  the  illness  to  his  having  a  few  days 
before  emptied  the  privy-midden  and  wheeled 
the  contents  into  the  street  for  removal. 
Another  evil  to  which  Dr.  Parsons  drew 

!  special  attention  was  the  frequently  filthy 
•and  unhealthy  state  of  unpaved  yards  and 
back  streets,  which  were  found  “  littered 
with  refuse  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
)  tenants,  and  worn  into  holes  full  of  mud 
I  and  foul  water.”  A  good  deal  of  this  may 
i  be  directly  the  fault  of  the  tenants,  but 
j  people  of  this  class  eminently  need  sanitary 
i  guidance  and  instruction. 


IrilHERE  is,  it  seems,  in  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  has  been  for  nearly  thirty 
!  years,  a  Society  known  as  “  The  Manchester 
i  and  Salford  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.” 
I  The  Mayoress  of  Manchester  gave  an  enter- 
i  tainment  in  aid  of  it  about  a  week  ago,  and 
the  Mayor  took  occasion  to  describe  the  work 
of  the  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
(improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  among 
the  people  dwelling  in  the  slums.  The  lady- 
members  are  not  exactly  amateur  sanitary 
■inspectors,  reporting  nuisances  and  so  forth, 
but  rather  teachers  seeking  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  very  poor  elementary  lessons  on 
health,  such  as  the  value  of  cleanliness,  fresh 
-air,  the  good  cooking  of  plain  food,  and  the 
■evils  of  their  opposites.  Leaflets  on  such 
subjects  as  these  are  distributed,  and 
sixteen  mission  -  women,  each  of  whom 
lives  in  the  district  of  which  she 
has  charge,  inculcate  the  same  lessons; 
evening  classes  and  amusements  form  part  of 
the  programme,  and  every  summer  hundreds 
of  children  are  sent  into  the  country  for  three 
weeks’  fresh  air.  How  beneficial  such  a 
Society  may  be  to  the  general  health  of  a 
district  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  respecting  simple  sanitary  and 
sanatory  laws  is  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  general  improvement.  The  apathy  with 
which  Boards  of  Guardians  in  rural  districts, 
and  many  Local  Boards,  regard  sanitarv 
reforms,  is  the  result  of  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  simple  laws  of  health.  Dr.  Page  and 
Dr.  Parsons  would  not  have  so  many  dreadful 
nuisances  to  report  if  there  were  more  such 
Associations  in  the  country  for  simply  draw¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  ignorant  people  to  the 
first  conditions  of  healthful  existence. 


has  been  issued,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  un¬ 
expected  character  as  compared  with  the 
evidence  previously  given.  We  defer  the 
consideration  of  it  in  detail. 


A  N  excellent  and  interesting  example  of 
road-mending  on  scientific  principles 
may  now  be  seen  on  the  main  road  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kensington.  At  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  ratepayers,  the  old  macadam 
was  taken  up  and  wood  pavement  was  laid 
down.  Like  all  mundane  things,  this  pave¬ 
ment  has  begun  to  show  signs  of  wear  and 
tear,  and  ruts,  not  inferior  to  those  which  used 
to  find  their  way  into  the  macadam,  have 
made  their  appearance.  Into  these  ruts, 
barrow-loads  of  stones  and  rubble  are  being 
emptied.  The  result  is  certain.  The  wood 
becomes  disintegrated  and  broken  up,  dust  in 
dry  weather  becomes  more  abundant  than 
ever,  and  mud  in  wet  weather  covers  the 
wood  surface  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
hitherto.  Such  mending  hastens  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  wood  pavement.  But  of  one 
thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  wood 
pavement  is  to  be  used  where  much  traffic 
is  found,  it  must  be  laid  in  a  manner  to 
exist  without  ruts  longer  than  it  does  at 
present.  But  if  it  is  laid  down,  it  should  be 
repaired^  in  a  proper  manner.  To  set  to  work 
as  the  Kensington  Vestry  are  doing  is  only  to 
make  matters  worse. 


“  A  N  Edinburgh  Contract  of  1754  ”  was 
-Pa.  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickmau  before  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  on  the 
13th  inst.  The  contract  referred  to  was  that 
for  the  “  Exchange,”  a  large  block  of  build¬ 
ings  which  covers  the  site  on  which  it  was 
proposed  a  year  or  two  ago  to  erect  new 
Municipal  Buildings.  Mr.  Hickman  said  that 
a  year  ago  he  purchased  a  small  octavo  volume 
entitled  “  Contract  of  Agreement  for  build¬ 
ing  an  Exchange  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
between  the  Magistrates  and  Town-Council 
and  the  Tradesmen,”  printed  in  1754,  which 
referred  to  this  building.  The  book  contained 
nine  pages  of  “  The  Contents,”  an  interesting 
and  elaborate  piece  of  typography ;  an  elevation 
and  a  plan  of  the  building ;  the  agreement, 
including  a  specification  of  sixty  pages,  and 
an  appendix  of  twenty-seven  pages,  “con¬ 
taining  estimates  of  the  particular  pieces  of 
work  in  the  Exchange,”  comprising  the 
quantities  for  the  whole  building.  The  agree¬ 
ment  appeared  to  Mr.  Rickman  singular,  and 
one  so  complicated  that  it  was  likely  there 
would  be  variations  in  carrying  it  out,  and 
adjustments  necessary  in  its  final  settlement, 
lie  had  endeavoured  to  investigate  what  was 
the  outcome  of  this  agreement,  but  he  regretted 
to  say  that  to  a  great  extent  lie  had  been  un¬ 
successful.  He  had,  however,  gleaned  some 
information  respecting  its  issue,  which  he  laid 
before  the  meeting,  as  throwing  some  light 
on  the  subject  of  building  contracts,  on  the 
system  in  vogue  in  Scotland  130  years  ago, 
and,  incidentally,  on  a  variety  of  matters 
with  which  it  is  the  business  of  builders  and 
architects  to  come  in  contact  in  our  daily 
avocations. 


artist  and  engineer  combined . We  may 

define  an  architect  as  a  scientific  artist .”  He- 
then  points  out  the  difference  between  an 
architect  and  a  builder,  and  states  that 
“five  years  is  the  usual  term  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  :  but  three  years  is  sufficient  if  preceded 
by  a  two  years’  course  at  a  technical  college.” 
Speaking  of  the  new  system  of  Examinations 
inaugurated  by  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
Mr.  Robins  enumerates  :  1st,  the  preliminary, 
for  youths  in  the  opening  years  of  their  pupil¬ 
age  ;  2nd,  the  intermediate ,  for  pupils  nearing 
the  end  of  their  term  ;  3rd,  the  final  examina¬ 
tion,  for  young  architects  who  have  completed 
their  articles,  commenced  practice,  “  and  are 
desirous  of  becoming  Associates  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  the  only  worthy  mode  of  ‘  registra¬ 
tion,’  while  endeavouring  to  make  their 
independent  way  in  the  profession.”  A  list 
of  the  Institute’s  annual  prizes  concludes  the 
article.  Mr.  Robins  does  not  give  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  present  state  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  holds  out  much  hope  of  success  to  youths ; 
and  that,  we  take  it,  is  just  the  one  piece  of 
information  which  “  parents  ”  would  like  to 
have.  Ilis  advice  is  contained  in  these 
words  :  “  If  there  is  no  love  for  art  for  its  own 
sake,  in  any  of  its  various  phases, — no  fancy 
for  things  beautiful, — do  not  make  your  son 
an  architect.”  “  Hoc  fecit  Wykeham ,”  in  the 
same  magazine,  is  a  very  picturesque  article 
on  the  great  fourteenth-century  architect. 


f  1 1HE  report  of  the  Special  Commissioners 
JL  appointed  by  Lord  Lothian  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  Templeton  mill  disaster 


answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is  an  archi¬ 
tect  ?  ”  is  especially  good.  “  The  ‘  born  ’ 
architect  is  a  man  of  poetic  temperament,  of 
creative  imagination,  and  of  artistic  taste  and 
judgment;  coupled  with  seeing  eyes  and  deft 
hands,  he  must  have  scientific  accuracy  and 
constructive  power  ;  he  is  at  once  a  designer,  a 
builder,  a  man  of  culture,  and  a  man  of  business. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  define  what  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  know  than  to  expound  what  he 
may  advantageously  acquire.  He  might  be 
an  engineer  if  he  were  not  an  architect ;  but 
because  he  is  an  architect  he  should  be  an 


T  X  a  communication  addressed  to  Notes  and 
J-  Queries,  apropos  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Clerkenwell,  Mr.  H.  W.  Fincham  seems  to 
determine  a  question  for  which  diverse  criti¬ 
cisms  are  given  by  two  local  historians  whom 
lie  cites :  Pinks  and  Cromwell.  About  mid¬ 
way  up  in  the  central  east  window  of 
the  present  church  is  fixed  a  pan*  of  stained 
glass,  bearing  a  coat-of-arms  thus— gules, 
a  chevron  or  between  three  combs,  on  a 
chief  argent,  a  cross  gules.  The  red  cross 
has  been  generally  taken  to  denote  the  old 
Priory.  Having  climbed  up  the  scaffolding, 
— the  church’s  interior  being  now  in  course  of 
repair,— Mr.  Fincham  finds  that  “  upon  a 
narrow  band  of  glass  surrounding  the  coat 
is  inscribed,  in  beautifully  -  drawn  late 
Gothic  characters  :  ‘  Robertus  Botyll  Pryor  : 
Elect  ad  1439  Resign  1469.’  ”  He  conjec¬ 
tures  that  this  pane,  154  in.  by  10£  in., 
may  be  part  of  the  original  filling  of 
the  window,  or  may  have  been  removed 
into  its  present  position ;  for  the  surrounding 
glass  is  later  in  date,  from  another  part  of  the 
priory.  The  removal  of  the  flooring  and  dado 
brings  to  light  the  bases  of  some  pillars  of 
the  earlier  church,  and,  in  the  southern  wall, 
a  pointed  doorway,  together  with  portions 
of  ashlar  masonry  marked  with  diagonal  tool 
marks  in  good  preservation.  It  is  stated  that 
these  remains  will  henceforth  be  left  exposed 
to  sight.  This  church  was  originally  conse¬ 
crated  in  1185,  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of 
J erusalem ;  who,  in  that  same  year,  per¬ 
formed  the  same  function  for  the  Knights 
Templars’  round  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  It  is  drawn  in  one  of  the  three  views, 
by  Hollar,  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  Guildhall  Library  is  a 
copy  of  Vertue's  print,  showing  it  as  seen 
from  the  south,  taken  from  a  Cottonian  MS. 
The  Order  was  dissolved  by  an  Act  of 
32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  24.  We  adverted  to  the 
repairs  of  the  interior  of  the  church  in  our 
columns  of  April  16,  1887. 


rpiIE  London  Geological  Field  Class,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  systematic  study 
of  the  geology  of  the  London  district,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  obtained  the  use 
of  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  Gresham  College 
for  its  winter  lectures  (mainly  through  the 
good  offices,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  T.  E. 

Knightley) ;  and  the  Gresham  Committee  are 
to  be  congratulated  no  less  on  having  found 
a  new  way  in  which  their  building  can  be 
utilised.  The  lecture  theatre  is  not  by  any 
means  an  ideal  one  for  use  by  day,  as  the  strong 
light  from  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the 
lecturer’s  table  prevents  his  diagrams  and  his 
features  from  being  clearly  seen  by  his  audi¬ 
ence.  But  where  is  the  learned  society’s  or 
philosophical  institution’s  lecture-theatre  that 
even  approaches  the  ideal  in  convenience  and 
safety  ?  Not  to  pursue  this  subject,  we 
will  only  add  that  the  first  of  a  course  of  four 
lectures  was  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
Field  Class  on  Saturday  last  by  Professor 
H.  G.  Seeley, F.K.S.,  “On  the  Tertiary  Rocks 
on  which  London  stands.”  Professor  Seeley 
is  master  of  his  subject,  and  his  first  lecture 
was  exceedingly  interesting. 

THE  first  number  of  a  monthly  magazine, 
entitled  the  Parents'  Review,  which  is 
said  to  be  specially  written  “  to  aid  parents 
in  their  great  function  of  training  character,” 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  on 
“  The  Profession  of  Architecture,”  which  is 
apparently  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
under  the  general  heading  “  Our  Sons,”  and 
gives,  very  briefly  indeed,  an  account  of  the  A  T  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  gallery  in  New 
modern  architect  and  his  work.  Mr.  Robins’s  Bond-street  is  a  large  collection  of 


large  collection  of 
pictures  and  drawings,  by  Mr.  Yeend  King, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bromley,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macintosh, 
in  illustration  of  Berkshire  scenerv.  The 
bulk  of  the  collection  is  not  of  very  high 
interest,  but  the  paintings  by  Mr.  King 
of  some  of  the  street  scenes  in  the 
small  towns  and  villages  have  very  hio-h 
merit  as  paintings  of  architectural  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  “  Thatcham,”  “  Shrivenham,” 
“Abingdon  Bridge”  (95,  96,  and  97),  and 
“  Lambourne  ’’  (102) ;  also  a  large  painting  of 
Dip  “  Water  Bridge,  Newbury,”  with  its 


picturesque  groups  of  buildings  on  either  side 
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of  the  narrow  stream  or  canal,  whichever  it 
is  to  be  called.  Both  the  bridge  itself  and  the 
whole  scene  have  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  bridge  and  its  adjuncts  at  Guildford. 


A  SMALL  collection  of  the  works  of 
Daubigny,  now  on  view  at  the  Goupil 
•Galleries,  forms  (as  is  claimed  for  it  in  the 
-catalogue)  a  very  good  representation  of  his 
special  powers.  Daubigny  may  be  said  per¬ 
haps  to  have  just  missed  being  a  great  land¬ 
scape-painter  ;  he  was,  at  all  events,  a  very 
gifted  artist,  with  a  high  ideal,  and  one  who 
was  an  eminently  poetic  interpreter  of  nature. 
Ilis  range  was  somewhat  limited ;  hut  within 
it  he  was,  in  spite  of  a  certain  resemblance  in 
feeling  to  Corot  (who  was  the  object  of  his 
great  admiration)  an  original  artist,  with  a 
manner  of  his  own,  and  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  painting  tender  and  delicate  effects  of  light, 
especially  moonlight.  Ilis  moonlight  seems 
at  times,  as  in  the  pictures  numbered  3  and 
38  in  this  catalogue,  absolutely  luminous  in 
its  effect,  as  if  the  light  in  the  painting 
actually  radiated  from  the  depicted  moon. 
Some  of  the  river  scenes  in  daylight  are  also 
very  beautiful,  painted  in  a  soft  broad  style 
and  full  of  a  rich  though  subdued  harmony 
of  colour.  The  effect  of  reflected  light  on 
calm  water  was  one  of  the  incidents  in 
Nature  he  evidently  especially  enjoyed,  and 
represented  with  great  truth  ;  see  No-.  10  and 
35.  His  large  sketches  and  studies  of  sea 
(14  and  38)  are  hardly  works  to  exhibit;  even 
as  studies  they  are  not  successful  or  powerful, 
except  in  regard  to  the  stormy  sky  in  No.  14. 
But  a  collection  of  more  than  forty  of  his 
works  forms  an  opportunity  of  studying  his 
art  which  should  not  be  passed  over. 


THE  death  of  Lord  Lamington,  formerly 
and  perhaps  more  widely  Known  as  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane,  has  been  noticed  in  many 
papers  with  marked  expressions  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  his  character  and  acquirements. 
There  was  one  especial  quality  about  Lord 
Lamington,  however,  of  which  daily  papers 
would  not  be  likely  to  take  any  note,  and  which 
it  would  seem  to  most  of  them  almost  frivolous 
•to  mention :  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  who  had  real  in¬ 
terest  in  and  understanding  of  architecture, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  the  architectural 
aspect  of  public  improvements  in  London. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  anything  like 
culture  and  common-sense  on  this  subject 
was  to  be  met  with  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  from  Lord  Lamington 
that  it  came,  in  latter  days,  in  at  all  events 
the  majority  of  instances.  He  differed  from 
most  public  men  of  his  day  in  considering 
national  architecture  a  matter  really  worth 
serious  attention,  and  painfully  and  absurdly 
neglected  by  the  present  generation  of  legis¬ 
lators.  His  feeling  on  the  matter,  as  we  have 
iieard  it  expressed  in  private  conversation, 
was  even  stronger  than  was  apparent  in  his 
-occasional  speeches  on  such  subjects  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  those  who  care  about 
public  architecture  have  reason  to  regret  the 
disappearance  of  one  of  the  few  peers  who 
gave  public  evidence  that  he  also  thought  the 
subject  one  that  was  worth  attention,  and 
even  worth  a  little  enthusiasm. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— The 
ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  February  12,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt- street,  Mr.  Henry  H.  West,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine 
business,  including  the  election  of  several  new 
members,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Miller  opened  the 
adjourned  discussion  upon  Mr.  M.  C.  Bannister’s 
paper  “  On  Mechanical  Refrigeration  and  Ice- 
Making  Machinery.”  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Bannister  for  his  paper. 

Trade  Concert. — On  Saturday  last  the 
office  staff  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Brass  Sc  Son  held 
their  fifth  annual  smoking-concert  at  the 
“  Champion,”  Aldersgate-street,  when  over 
300  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 


ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

PAINTED  DECORATION. 

In  spite  of  Vitruvius,  I  have  always  held 
that  freehand  drawing  is  outside  the  proper 
province  of  an  architect, — his  work  is  confined 
to  what  can  be  done  with  the  rule  and  com¬ 
passes  ;  and  if  you  consider  that  his  business 
is  to  know  how  to  construct  well,  to  plan  con¬ 
veniently  and  nobly,  to  proportion  his  structure 
properly,  and  to  compose  all  the  parts  of  a 
large  building  into  a  shapely  whole,  not  to 
speak  of  invention,  I  think  those  that  under¬ 
stand  all  that  these  requirements  mean  will 
admit  that  he  has  enough  to  do  ;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  greatly  too  much  for  most  of  us. 

If  any  architect  does  not  agree  with  this 
statement  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  excel¬ 
lence  in  architecture,  let  him  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  ready  to  build  a  dome  like  that 
of  the  Pantheon,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence, 
or  of  St.  Paul’s,  not  to  speak  of  those  larger 
domes  that  iron  now  enables  us  to  construct ; 
if  he  can  equal  the  best  plan  of  B.  Peruzzi,  of 
Falladio,  of  Longhena,  of  Wren,  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  of  Soane,  of  Sir  Chas.  Barry, 
or  of  M.  Chas.  Gamier  ;  if  be  uses 
Gothic,  whether  he  can  equal  the  front  of 
Peterborough,  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  or 
Giotto’s  tower  at  Florence ;  if  he  uses  Classic, 
the  Scuola  di  San  Marco  or  the  Spinelli  Palace, 
the  Cancelleria  at  Rome,  Sta.  Maria  della 
Salute,  the  Pesaro  or  the  Vendramini  Palaces, 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  front  of  University 
College,  London,  the  Taylor  and  Randolph 
buildings,  or  the  Reform  Club.  If  he  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say  to  himself  he  can  construct  like 
Wren,  and  plan  like  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and 
proportion  and  compose  like  the  Lombardi, 
Longhena,  Cockerell,  or  Barry,  by  all  means  let 
him  acquire  sculpture,  painting,  or  both,  though, 
as  a  mere  exercise,  the  drawing  the  figure  is 
calculated  to  improve  his  eye  and  his  taste. 

You  may  perhaps  think  it  is  paradoxical  of 
me  to  say  that  construction  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  surely,  the  most  essential  thing 
in  any  building  is  that  it  should  stand,  and 
next  that  it  should  not  be  defaced  by  cracks 
and  settlements. 

I  was  once  showing  the  late  M.  R.  Fleury  over 
a  building  of  some  architectural  pretensions, 
and  he  kept  saying,  “  It  has  a  very  solid  air.” 
I  smiled  at  this  doubtful  compliment,  when  he 
said,  “  You  may  smile,  but  to  me  the  thing  of 
first  importance  is  the  solidity  of  a  building.  I 
do  not  want  it  to  fall  on  my  head,  and  when  I 
am  satisfied  on  this  point  I  can  admire  its 
other  good  qualities.” 

Planning  is,  perhaps,  the  second  great  branch 
of  the  profession,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  shape  of  the  building,  but  as  regards  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  plan  for  the  exact 
needs,  it  is  not  so;  for  he  who  is  a  master 
spirit  does  not  build  only,  I  might  even  say 
mainly,  for  his  own  time, — he  is  the  poet  in 
stone  who  builds  for  remote  posterity  as  well ; 
and  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  this 
poem  should  entrance  his  own  and  other  ages 
than  that  the  building  should  be  perfectly 
fitted  for  its  present  use.  I  naturally  do  not 
mean  that  the  building  should  be  absolutely 
unfit  for  its  present  use,  because  it  would  then 
be  probably  pulled  down.  We  can  well  fancy 
that  when  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  had  built  the 
Parthenon,  that  it  was  by  no  means  perfectly 
fitted  for  its  peculiar  use.  The  high  priest  may 
have  complained  that  they  had  thought  too  little 
of  the  effect  of  the  statue,  or  of  the  other 
matters  connected  with  the  ritual ;  but  what  do 
we  care  about  these  defects  ?  All  we  care  about 
is  how  it  looks  now.  Yet  I  would  have  you  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  yonr  plans  as  perfect  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  if  my  imaginings  be  correct,  you  may 
be  sure  that  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  were 
roughly  handled  by  the  high  priest,  and  had 
this  fault  constantly  cast  in  their  teeth  as  long 
as  they  lived. 

These  remarks  merely  go  to  show  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  making  permanent 
buildings  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  of  their 
kind,  as  they  will  give  valuable  lessons  to  man¬ 
kind  when  their  temporary  purpose  has  passed 
away.  After  a  few  centuries,  important  build¬ 
ings  are  mostly  diverted  to  other  uses.  Dio¬ 
cletian’s  Baths  are  now  turned  into  a  churcb, 
the  Titti  Palace  into  a  picture-gallery,  the 
Fondaco  dei  Turchi  into  a  museum ;  and 
*  Beinp  the  fourth  Royal  Academy  lecture  on  Archi¬ 
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churches  become  picture-galleries,  hospitals, 
museums,  markets,  or  stables.  As  mere  struc¬ 
tures  they  are  only  useful  for  the  shelter  they 
afford,  but  as  works  of  art  they  still  cause  ad¬ 
miration  and  delight,  afford  invaluable  lessons 
to  the  student,  and  sometimes  even  give  rise  to 
new  styles. 

All  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
materials  used,  and  all  form  that  requires  free¬ 
hand  drawing  or  modelling  is,  in  my  opinion, 
painters’  or  sculptors’  work.  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  master  of 
two  professions  is  a  greater  man  than  the 
master  of  one ;  and,  if  he  is  master  of  three  or 
four,  he  becomes  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world. 

The  two  great  sculptors,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519)  and  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564) 
were  the  masters  of  many  arts  and  professions. 
Leonardo  describes  himself  as  being  a  military, 
naval,  and  civil  engineer,  a  master  of  the  science 
of  artillery,  an  architect,  sculptor,  statuary, 
modeller,  and  painter ;  he  was  probably  a 
scholar  ;  he  was  a  poet  and  an  author,  and  was 
said  to  be  a  physician ;  and  we  know  that  be 
studied  music  and  played  so  exquisitely  on  the 
lute  or  lyre,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  some  of  the 
execrable  Italian  tyrants,  to  calm  their  souls 
when  torn  by  remorse. 

I  do  not  profess  to  criticise  painting  or  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  I  do  not,  at  the  moment,  recollect  any 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  architecture  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Michael  Angelo,  we  all  know  some  of  his 
architectural  works  ;  we  overlook  the  solecisms 
of  the  Medici  Chapel  on  account  of  its  sublime 
general  effect. 

The  great  architect,  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (1481— 
1536),  is,  I  believe,  not  looked  upon  by  artists  as  a 
great  painter  ;  and  Giacomo  Barrozzi  da  Vignola, 
the  architect  who  is  supposed  to  have  profiled 
the  crowning  cornice  of  the  Farnese  Palace  for 
Michael  Angelo,  and  whose  teaching  has  been 
adopted  in  France  as  Palladio’s  has  been  here, 
though  brought  up  as  a  painter,  could  never  get 
his  liviDg  by  that  art. 

Only  one  of  the  following  trainings  for  archi¬ 
tects  has,  since  Greek  days,  been  successfully 
adopted.  The  architects  have  been  trained  as 
sculptors,  as  geometricians,  or  as  practical  men, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  view  has  the  most 
adherents  even  now,  but  I  rather  think  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  architects  are  like 
poets,  “  born  and  not  made,”  which  is  doubtless 
true,  only  there  is  so  much  making  required  that 
the  theory  is  unfortunate.  In  my  youth  I  recol¬ 
lect  some  one  asking  in  the  architectural  papers 
whether  his  son,  who  was  to  be  an  architect, 
should  study  mathematics  or  classics,  but  I  never 
saw  a  reply. 

The  Greeks  are  believed  to  have  been 
sculptors,  and  the  early  Renaissance  architects 
of  Italy  certainly  were ;  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  been  practical  men ;  the  Saracenic  and  the 
Mediaeval  architects  were  geometricians.  From 
the  sculptor-Architects  we  get  exquisite  propor¬ 
tion  and  perfection  of  form,  an  exact  knowledge 
of  where  floral  ornament  and  figures  should 
come,  their  proper  projections,  and  their  proper 
finish  ;  the  carving  has  often  been  done  by  their 
own  hand. 

From  the  geometricians  we  get  wonderful 
feats  of  construction,  and  almost  everything  but 
exquisite  proportion,  perfection  of  form,  and  the  i 
exact  place  and  arrangement  of  floral  ornament 
and  figures ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  i 
rarely  get  both,  for  even  if  we  could  find  a  man  i 
who  had  the  capacity  to  master  both  he  must  : 
necessarily  love  one  more  than  the  other,  and  I 
would  be  greatest  on  the  side  he  loved  best.  , 
Nature  seems  to  have  given  only  one  of  these  : 
great  gifts  to  individuals  as  to  nations, — to  indi-  ■ 
viduals  a  genius  for  the  Fine  Arts  or  for  abstract  i 
studies,  and  to  nations  a  genius  for  the  Fine  ! 
Arts  or  for  sway,  and  hitherto,  amongst  the  ; 
nations  of  the  past,  these  two  gifts  in  their  : 
highest  perfection  have  never  been  combined. 

Rise,  if  you  can,  from  being  sculptors  or  t 
painters  to  be  architects,  or  from  being  archi-  - 
tects  to  be  sculptors  or  painters,  as  your  betters  • 
have  done  before  you,  or  be  geometricians  at  t 
once ;  but  do  not  fancy  that  you  atone  for  bad  i 
architecture  because  you  can  daub  a  little,  or  r 
because  you  can  draw  or  model  ill-proportioned  i 
figures  with  every  limb  dislocated. 

One  of  the  objects  we  all  have  in  view  is  to  o 
get  the  three  fine  arts  employed  in  all  buildings  s 
that  are  to  combine  utility  with  delight,  and  i 
this  conjunction  is  specially  important  in  c 
public  buildings,  and  in  buildings  of  private  e 
corporations  ;  mainly,  of  course,  because  it  adds  t 
to  their  beauty  and  interest,  but  partly  because  t 
it  shows  that  the  public  and  large  bodies  of  ; 
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men  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  fine  arts- 
And  it  is  important  in  other  respects,  for  such 
.  owners  usually  have  more  wealth  at  their  dis- 
i  posal  than  private  persons,  the  buildings  are 
i  mostly  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  more  frequented 
if  parts  of  the  town.  Such  adornments,  too, 

1 1  attract  the  dwellers  in  our  colonies,  and 
l  foreigners,  and  the  adornments  themselves  are 
a  voucher  for  the  cultivation  of  the  nation.  In 
certain  respects  this  adornment  is  even  more 
i  important  in  private  houses,  not  only  because 
there  are  more  private  than  public  buildings, 
i  but  because  if  each  dweller  be  cultivated  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  must  be. 

P  The  two  great  material  obstacles  to  painting 
and  sculpture  in  private  houses  are  the  lease- 
'  hold  system,  and  the  expense.  On  this  latter 
i 1  subject  two  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  that, 
•i  even  taking  the  present  costliness  of  painting 
|  and  sculpture,  something  might  still  be  effected 
by  leaving  out  the  bad  ornament,  too  often 
I  diffused  over  the  whole  front,  and  replacing  it 
by  excellent  sculpture  concentrated  on  a  few 
:  important  places ;  secondly,  there  must  be  an 
inevitable  fall  in  the  price  of  good  work  when 
:  so  many  thousand  students  are  being  educated 
for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 

I  It  is  only  adverting  to  a  truism  to  say  that 
i,  human  progress  is  due  to  the  gradual  perfecting 
of  what  has  gone  before,  for  if  this  were  not  the 
case  we  might  look  for  new  creations  in  every 
art  and  science  from  savages  who  have  not  as 
yet  learned  the  use  of  fire.  Yet,  no  one  would 
expect  a  more  perfect  steam-engine,  a  deeper 
treatise  on  mathematics,  a  finer  picture,  or  a 
nobler  building  than  we  now  have,  from  such 
savages.  Even  if  we  were  told  that  such  a 
thing  had  happened  we  should  not  believe  it. 

At  Pompeii  we  see  the  remains  of  a  complete 
system  of  coloured  decoration,  possibly  the 
oldest  on  a  large  scale  that  still  exists ;  there 
are,  it  is  true,  small  painted  chambers  that  are 
much  older,  the  tomb  of  the  Lucumo  at  Veii, 
and  others ;  and,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
■colouring  of  the  Egyptian  temples  was  the 
original  colouring,  that  might  be  older  still  than 
■the  tomb  of  the  Lucumo,  but  we  know  the 
colouring  at  Pompeii  cannot  be  later  than  the 
year  79  A.D  ,  when  it  was  destroyed,  in  the  days 
of  Titus.  This  was  the  second  best  period  for 
all  the  fine  arts  in  the  Roman  Empire  During 
the  reigns  oE  the  Flavian,  Ulpian,  iElian,  and 
Antonine  families,  literature  and  the  visual  fine 
arts  flourished,  and  arrived  at  a  perfection  only 
exceeded  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  usually 
called  the  Augustan  era. 

It  is  true  that  Pompeii  was  only  a  little 
watering-place,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
3  the  arts  therein  the  perfection  they  had  attained 
jin  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire,  much  less  in 
i  Rome. 

I  Pomneii  only  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  system. 
jThis  would  be  valuable  enough  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  is  invaluable  now  when  we 
lean  get  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  else. 

The  Romans  were  evidently  great  admirers  of 
(colour.  In  their  public  and  magnificent  private 
i  buildings  colour  was  mainly  got  by  veneering 
or  fineering  *  the  walls  with  beautifully  coloured 
I  marbles,  to  obtain  which  every  part  of  the 
l  known  world  was  ransacked ;  one  of  the  marbles, 
la  sort  of  dirty  yellow, called  Astracan,  is  said  to 
,  have  come  from  Agra  in  India ;  we  know,  too, 

|  that  the  mere  apposition  of  beautifully-coloured 
land  contrasting  marbles  was  not  enough  to 
I  satisfy  the  eyes  of  the  Roman,  and  to  attest 
I  their  magnificence,  for  the  marble  was  often 
(inlaid.  Statius  describes  the  purple  synnadic 
as  inlaid  with  Giallo  Antico,  and  Seneca  speaks 
of  porphyry  or  Egyptian  serpentine  ornamented 
l  with  the  same  marble.  Very  fe  w  quarries  of  beau¬ 
tifully- coloured  and  figured  marbles  have  beds 
I  large  enough  for  the  great  monolithic  columns 
I  the  Romans  used,  so  the  shafts  had  to  be  of 
Pentelic,  Parian,  Carrara,  grey  Greek  marble, 
of  Giallo  Antico,  or  Pavonazzetto,  or  else  the 
i  shafts  were  of  red  or  grey  granite  or  of  por- 
iphyry.  I  do  not  know  if  monolithic  columns  of 
i  the  black  Lucullean  marble  were  to  be  got  of  the 
■  largest  size.  Pliny  merely  stys  there  were  360 
columns,  38  ft.  long,  at  the  temporary  Theatre  of 
Scaurus  (“Nat.  Hist.,”  XXXVI.,  cap.  24),  whicli 
were  afterwards  removed  to  his  house.  The 
capitals  and  bases  of  columns,  where  Parian 
marble  was  not  thought  good  enough,  were  of 
gilded  bronze,  and  often  the  girders  and  roof- 
tiles  were  of  the  same  metal.  "The  doors  of  the 
temples  at  least  were  adorned  with  gifts  and 
garlands  and  with  stuffs  embroidered  with  gold, 

"*  The  proper  word  is  fineering,  from  a  German  word 
meaning  to  inlay,  borrowed  by  t lie  French,  and  again 
from  the  Iienehby  the  Germans,  Fineering  is  used  in 
Su-  William  Cell's  “  Pompeiana  "  and  in  Burns. 
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as  we  read  of  in  the  story  of  Psyche  by 
Apuleius  (Apuleius,  Lib.  VI.),  and  probably  the 
columns  and  walls  of  the  front  of  temples  had 
embroidered  hangings  and  festoons. 

Originally  the  ceilings,  vaults,  and  upper  parts 
of  walls  were  adorned  with  embossed  plaster, 
painted  and  gilt,  but,  after  the  introduction 
of  glass  mosaic,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
walls  and  the  vaults  were  mostly  covered  with 
ornament  or  figures  executed  in  it  (Pliny 
“  Nat.  Hist.,”  Lib.  XXXVI.,  cap.  14).  We  can¬ 
not  now  tell  if  the  glass  story  of  Scaurus’s 
theatre  was  covered  with  6labs  of  cast  glass, 
and  the  column  shafts  made  of  cylinders  of  it, 
or  whether  the  whole  was  merely  in  mosaic 
(Pliny  “  Nat.  Hist.,”  Lib.  XXXVI.,  cap.  24). 
Columns  covered  with  glass  mosaic  in  patterns 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii,  but  it  is  thought 
by  many  antiquarians  that  this  glass  story  was 
of  cast  glass.  If  to  these  magnificent  decora¬ 
tions  you  add  the  floors  of  precious  stones,  the 
doors  of  carved  ivory,  of  embossed  and  da¬ 
mascened  bronze,  or  of  beautiful  woods  iolaid, 
you  have  a  splendidly  coloured  effect,  and  all 
the  adjuncts  were  equally  splendid.  Arms  and 
armour  were  embossed  with  sculpture  and  da¬ 
mascened  with  gold  and  silver,  and  often  en¬ 
riched  with  gems;  the  dresses  were  crimson, 
scarlet,  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  grey,  and 
white,  and  mostly  embroidered  ;  the  couch 
covers  were  embroidered  in  gold  and  colours ; 
there  were  gold  and  silver  tissues,  splendidly- 
coloured  curtains  and  carpets,  not  to  mention 
furs ;  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers,  and 
shrubs  and  p'ants  in  pots ;  so  I  think  you  must 
admit  that  most  buildings  exhibited  a  most  gor¬ 
geous  display  of  colour,  not  to  speak  of  the 
troops  of  slaves  of  all  colours  that  enlivened 
the  scene  ;  and  that  this  taste  for  colour  was  not 
a  mere  accident  dependent  on  the  use  of  costly 
materials,  but  was  desired  by  the  people,  may 
be  judged  of  from  this,  that  whenever  the 
walls  were  plastered  the  Romans  painted  them 
both  inside  and  out. 

Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  was 
the  one  city  from  which  the  mandates  of  the 
Senate  issued  to  the  world,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  thronged  with  the  ambassadors  of 
nations  and  their  suites,  with  deputations  from 
numberless  cities,  as  well  as  with  crowds  of 
foreigners  who  had  merely  come  to  see  what 
Rome  and  the  Romans  were  like.  It  had  too 
suddenly  become  possessed  of  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  world,  and  of  an  immense 
annual  revenue  from  the  tributes  of  the 
conquered.  In  consequence,  it  had  become  the 
emporium  of  the  earth,  to  which  all  the  talent, 
as  well  as  all  the  choice  commodities,  of  the 
world  gravitated.  The  people  were  no  longer 
the  rude  husbandmen  who  could  only  fight, 
speak,  and  make  laws,  but  the  better  class  at 
least  had  become  cultured,  so  far  as  culture  is 
consistent  with  trained  ferocity  and  the  absence 
of  humanity.  They  read  and  spoke  and  wrote 
Greek,  and  were  much  employed  in  translating 
and  imitating  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature,  and  in  learning  Greek  science,  and 
eventually  they  were  trying  to  rival  both. 


Many  of  them  learned  to  draw  and  to  model, 
some  even  learned  to  play  on  an  instrument, 
and  nearly  all  professed  to  be  connoisseurs  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
articles  of  vertfl.  Their  public  buildings  were 
crowded  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek 
chisel, — in  Scaurus's  temporary  theatre  there 
were  three  thousand  bronze  statues, — and  the 
best  easel  pictures  of  the  Greeks  were  in  their 
temples,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  private  houses. 
As  far  as  wealth  could  purchase  talent  they  had 
the  best,  for  the  Romans  had  no  notion  of  being 
outdone,  even  in  the  visual  fine  arts,  by  the 
nations  they  had  conquered,  and  they  also 
wished  to  see  the  great  achievements  of  their 
arms  recorded. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that 
mere  wealth  can  but  buy  what  is  to  be  had  ;  it 
has  but  little  stimulating  effect  on  the  trans¬ 
cendental  faculties,  and  does  not  produce  a 
medium  or  a  surrounding  in  which  genius  natu¬ 
rally  springs  up ;  it  is  only  when  the  arts  are 
passionately  admired  that  they  arrive  at  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  fancy  all  nations  and  all  epochs  get 
wbat  they  really  and  ardently  desire.  The 
Greeks  adored  beauty  in  every  form,  and  they 
got  it ;  the  Romans  adored  valour  and  strategy, 
eloquence  and  statesmanship,  law  and  order, 
and  they  got  them  ;  but  the  slaves  who  merely 
administered  to  their  ostentation,  or  beguiled 
their  idle  moments,  they  thought  were  only 
worthy  of  a  pat  on  the  head  or  a  handsome 
present.  Amongst  these  slaves  were  the 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  musicians  and 
singers.  Old  Pliny  had  wit  enough  to  see  that 
when  the  artist’s  highest  object  was  wealth 
the  art  he  practised  necessarily  declined ; 
but  he  did  not  see  that  this  desire  for  wealth 
amongst  the  artists  was  only  the  effect  of  their 
surroundings :  high  poetry  only  comes  from  a 
noble  society  when  every  fibre  ha9  been  strung 
by  passionate  emotion.  In  the  present  day  we 
have  plenty  of  great  natural  philosophers,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  love  natural  science,  and  a 
vast  proportion  of  them  know  something  about 
it,  and  passionately  admire  the  great  masters  of 
it.  These  masters  may  be  otherwise  obscure, 
and  only  just  above  poverty;  but  they  know 
the  very  mention  of  their  names,  through  the 
wide  realms  where  English  is  spoken,  will 
evoke  feelings  of  pride  and  a  thrill  of  emotion. 
The  feeling  for  architects  in  the  present  day, 
and  the  admiration  for  their  works,  reminds 
me  of  Milton’s, — 

-  “Sent 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  Hell.” 

In  the  middle  period  of  the  Roman  Republic 
there  seemed  likely  to  be  a  chance  of  painting 
being  considered  as  a  generous  art,  for  some 
distinguished  men  in  Rome  practised  it. 

As  early  as  303  B.c.,  C.  Fabius  Pictor  painted 
the  Temple  of  Salus,  on  the  Quirinal,  and  these 
paintings  remained  until  the  Temple  was  burnt 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-54  A  D.),  and  his 
pictures  were  admired  by  the  critics  of  the 
Augustan  age.  Pliny  also  tells  us  that  Pacu- 
vius,  the  poet  (220  to  130  BC),  painted  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  Cattle  Market 
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(Forum  Boarium).  About  the  same  time  P.  C. 
/Emilias  Scipio  Africanus,  the  son  of  jEmilius 
Paulus,  studied  painting  and  sculpture,  though 
painting  subsequently  seemed  not  to  have  been 
recognised  as  a  generous  art,  and  we  bear  no 
more  of  men  of  noble  family  practising  it 
publicly.  We  have  every  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  subject-pictures  were  as  common 
in  houses  during  the  Empire  as  they  were  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Trimalchio’s  villa  we  read  of  painted 
subjects,  past  the  porter's  lodge,  probably 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Prothyrum ;  others 
on  the  walls  of  the  portico,  probably  the  atrium, 
for  it  is  the  atriensis  who  explains  them ;  and 
not  far  from  them  is  the  dining-room. 

Many  of  the  pictures  at  Pompeii  are  supposed 
to  be  indifferent  copies  of  well-known  subjects 
by  the  greatest  Greek  artists,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  even  if  it  be  not  useful,  to  architects  to  see 
how  wall  pictures  were  made  into  an  integral 
part  of  the  decoration  ;  triptychs  and  framed 
pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls  juBt  as  they 
are  now. 

Three  favourile  schemes  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  for  the  general  decoration :  the  first, 
and  ugliest,  was  to  paint  some  doors,  fill  up  the 
parts  between  with  paintings  of  slabs  of  marble 
of  different  colours  to  paint  a  string,  and  some 
panels  of  plain  colour  above  the  marble,  or  to 
paint  a  row  of  full-sized  columns  or  pilasters 
and  fill  in  between  with  bordered  panels  of  plain 
colour,  or  of  imitation  marble,  and  sometimes 
to  paint  festoons  hanging  from  column  to 
column.  The  second  scheme  was  to  divide  the 
space,  if  comparatively  narrow,  into  three 
vertical  divisions  with  a  wide  centre  and  narrow 
sides,  or,  if  wide,  into  alternate  divisions  of 
narrow  and  wide  spaces,  to  make  a  dado  line 
and  panel  it  and  the  wall  above,  and  to  put 
some  slight  ornament  in  the  panels  or  on  their 
borders,  and  this  was  usually  in  monochrome. 
Still,  there  are  rooms  that  are  treated  in  a 
similar  way  and  coloured  ;  the  narrow  divisions 
are  sometimes  not  panelled,  but  have  a  cande¬ 
labrum  in  them,  while  the  larger  spaces  are 
panelled,  and  have  birds  or  figures  in  the  middle 
a  few  rooms  are  found  that  are  merely  panelled, 
and  are  without  any  other  ornament  than  the 
lines  forming  the  panels,  the  dado,  the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice. 

The  third  and  most  usual  plan  was  to  divide 
the  height  into  three  unequal  parts  horizontally, 
to  make  the  bottom  part  a  dado,  to  make  the 
middle  piece  the  wall,  and  above  that  to  make 
the  painting  represent  the  open  air,  or  a  wall 
with  open  windows  in  it.  Very  slight  columns 
that  divide  the  length  of  the  room  were  put  on 
the  dado,  or  podium.  It  was  customary  to  put 
large  and  important  pictures  cn  the  back  of  a 
shrine,  the  front  painted  columns,  supporting  the 
roof  of  it,  standing  forward  ;  to  put  some  other 
slight  columns,  candelabra,  or  slight  narrow 
structures  at  intervals,  and  to  panel  between 
them,  the  centre  of  the  panel  being  often  en¬ 
riched  by  a  iloating  figure  or  a  bird.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  small  framed  picture  is  put  in  some  of 
the  panels,  to  look  as  if  it  were  hanging  on  the 
wall. 

A  favourite  device,  instead  of  panelling,  is  to 
put  a  light  column  where  the  divisions  of  the 
panels  would  be,  and  let  it  run  up  above  the 
part  representing  the  wall,  and  support  one  end 
of  an  entablature,  which  is  supported  at  the 
other  end  by  a  column  outside  the  wall. 

In  th.e  house  of  Spurius  Masor  the  dado  is 
black  with  lilac  lines,  one  above  the  skirting  and 
one  half- way  up  the  dado,  crossed  by  vertical 
lines  under  the  centre  of  the  columns;  at  the 
crossing  there  is  a  square,  with  a  naturally 
coloured  mask  in  the  middle,  and  a  lozenge 
with  a  patera  on  the  middle  line  between 
the  two  squares.  The  skirting  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  black  marble  streaked  with  grey  put 
with  the  streaks  slanting,  and  in  each  alter- 
nate  piece  the  opposite  way.  The  wall  above 
the  dado  has  a  frieze  above  and  a  wide  band 
below;  m  the  middle  is  a  picture  of  a  hunts¬ 
man  and  a  dead  fawn  and  a  priestess;  this 
picture  is  on  the  back  wall  of  the  shrine 
the  front  is  supported  by  two  slight  white 
columns  with  coloured  bands,  and  at  four  places 
garlands  are  wound  round  the  columns  and 
carried  up  diagonally  to  the  next  band.  The 
shallow  entablature  of  the  shrine  is  panelled 
with  square  panels,  whose  borders  are  green 
and  pale  plum  colour,  with  the  centres  and 
two  end  panels  bordered  with  white  ;  the 
centres  of  the  panels  are  dull  orange  and 
plum  colour  alternately,  with  patterns  in 
white  and  green.  The  soffit  of  the  top  is  a  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  and  coffered,  meant  for  wood  AH 


round  the  picture  is  a  framework  of  black  with 
white  and  lilac  lines,  and  the  band  above  the 
dado  before-mentioned  is  a  dull  orange  at  the 
sides  and  purple  under  the  picture,  separated  at 
the  top  by  one  broad  stripe  of  green  next  the 
black,  and  white  below.  In  the  band  under  the 
picture  are  birds  and  fruit ;  under  the  sides  are 
vases  and  a  volume.  The  side  panels  are  a  deep, 
dull  red,  with  a  small  Cupid  in  natural  colours 
in  the  middle  ;  a  border  of  about  one-ninth  of 
the  whole  width  is  formed  by  five  lines,  and  on 
the  centre  line  are  squares  and  circles  alter¬ 
nately,  filled  with  green,  with  white  ornaments 
on  them.  The  frieze  above  is  black,  with  a  goose, 
a  basket  of  fruit,  a  sistrum,  and  a  bottle  in 
natural  colours,  and  this  is  separated  from  the 
red  by  an  orange  and  green  band ;  above  the 
black  frieze  is  a  bluish  cornice  with  red  and 
orange  lines  ;  above  this  the  wall  is  a  creamy 
white,  with  light  buildings,  birds,  and  sprigs  of 
foliage  in  light  colours. 

It  is  of  no  use  talking  about  form  or  colour,  for 
these  cannot  be  described  in  words,  but  must  be 
shown  with  the  pencil  or  the  brush;  but  I  may 
say  that  the  invention  displayed  is  marvellous — 
plants  and  flowers,  garlands  and  panels,  beasts, 
birds,  and  chimeras,  scroll-work  and  figures, 
are  used  in  profusion,  but  are  mostly  confined 
to  borders,  the  panels  being  mostly  of  one 
uniform  plain  colour.  Though  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  much  of  Pompeian  decoration, 
as  it  is  so  well  known,  I  may  mention  that  the 
painted  rooms  found  on  the  Palatine  are  in  the 
same  style,  and  from  similar  chambers  found 
elsewhere  most  subsequent  classic  decoration 
has  been  taken. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Loggia  at 
the  Vatican  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  by 
1!  iphael  and  his  pupils  from  some  underground 
ltoman  chambers  that  were  excavated  and 
filled  in  again,  or  if  they  were  not  copied,  they 
were  paraphrased.  In  Roman  days  this  style 
was  universal :  we  find  the  same  sort  of  thing 
chased  in  silver,  in  the  treasure  of  Hildesheim. 
This  decoration  is  supposed  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor — Vitruvius 
speaks  of  some  executed  at  Tralles  by  Apaturius 
of  Alabanda  (Vic.  Lib.  VII ,  c.  5.,  p.  5),— and 
the  idea  of  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
tents  and  marquees  formed  of  embroidered 
stuffs.  ••Attalicre  Vestes  ’  were  celebrated; 
i  e.,  stuffs  embroidered  with  gold  at  Pergamium, 
as  well  as  Babylonian  and  Alexandrian  work, 
which  were  in  colours. 

At  Trimalchio's  feast,  during  the  interval 
between  the  courses,  fresh  covers  are  spread  on 
the  couches,  “  on  which  were  embroidered  the 
nets,  the  ambush  men  with  their  hunting  spears, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  hunt”  (Pet.  Sat., 
cap.  40).  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was  a 
piece  of  Roman  work  or  not,  but  these  hunting 
scenes  have  been  common  subjects  of  Indian 
embroidery  from  the  earliest  historic  times,  and 
are  known  as  wild-beast  patterns. 

The  use  of  this  sort  of  arabesque  that  is 
met  with  at  Pompeii  called  down  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Vitruvius  ;  he  says  (Lib.  VII ,  cap.  5, 
p.  3),  after  speaking  of  paintings  representing 
persons,  animals,  places,  or  things  : — “  Those 
examples,  however,  which  the  ancients  adopted 
from  real  objects,  are  now  disapproved  of  in 
consequence  of  our  depraved  taste.  For  mon¬ 
strosities  are  painted  on  the  plastering  instead 
of  well-marked  copies  of  definite  objects  ;  thus 
reeds  are  put  in  the  place  of  columns ;  in  the 
place  of  pediments,  little  striped  grapnels  with 
crisped  leaves  and  delicate  volutes,  and  also 
candelabra,  supporting  the  representations  of 
little  temples,  above  the  roofs  of  which  are 
delicate  scrolled  stalks  rising  out  of  roots,  and 
most  of  them  having  little  images  seated  upon 
them,  against  all  reason ;  and  quite  as 
irrationally  also,  flowers  springing  out  of 
these  stalks,  and  having  little  images  half 
issuing  out  of  them,  some  with  men’s,  others 
with  beasts’  heads.  But  these  things  neither 
are,  nor  can  be,  produced,  nor  ever  have  been. 
Thus  our  new  taste  has  brought  us  to  this 
point, — that  through  the  inefficiency  of  bad 
criticism  the  excellencies  of  the  arts  have  shut 
their  eyes  for  the  time.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  reed  to  carry  a  roof,  or  a  candelabrum  a  little 
temple  and  the  ornaments  of  a  pediment,  or  so 
tender  and  soft  a  stalk  to  carry  a  seated  image, 
or  to  produce  flowers  and  half-figures  partly 
sticking  out  of  roots  and  stalks  ?  Nevertheless, 
men,  on  seeing  these  falsities,  do  not  condemn 
them,  but  are  delighted,  and  never  think 
whether  any  of  them  could  or  could  not  exist. 
Minds,  however,  that  are  obscured  by  infirmity 
of  judgment  have  not  the  power  of  testing  what 
is  possible,  consistently  with  the  authority  and 


reason  of  grace  ;  for  neither  ought  pictures  to 
be  approved  of,  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
reality  ;  nor  even  if  they  are  rendered  elegant 
by  their  art,  ought  the  judgment  about  them  to 
be  on  that  account  favourable,  unless  they  rest 
on  sound  reasons  of  argument,  set  forth  without 
self-contradiction.” 

My  translation  of  this  crabbed  passage  may 
not  be  correct,  but  I  got  it  revised  by  Professor 
Middleton  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Pembroke 
College  and  St.  George’s  Hospital.  What  sort  of 
decoration  these  “  harpaginetuli  striati  cum 
crispis  foliis  et  volutis  teneris,”  translated  as 
“  little  striped  grapnels,  with  crisped  leaves  and 
delicate  volutes,”  may  be  meant  for,  I  cannot 
say.  The  editors  of  the  “  Pitture  Antiche  d’ 
Ercolano”  (1757)  believe  them  to  be  shown  in  a 
wall  decoration.  There  is  a  small  open  circular 
Ionic  temple,  and  above  the  cornice  of  it  are 
uprights  projecting  at  an  angle,  with  stuff 
between,  in  the  upper  fringe  of  which  there  are 
two  volutes  and  an  upright  stem  that  might 
possibly  be  taken  for  grapnels ;  we  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  see  either  the  striping  or  the  crisped 
leaves. 

We  being  accustomed  to  the  immense  strength' 
of  iron  and  steel,  are  not  so  much  shocked  with 
the  apparent  weakness  of  these  supports  as 
Vitruvius  was.  They  were,  doubtless,  sufficiently 
ridiculous  in  his  day.  Possibly  the  notion  of 
such  very  slight  structures  originated  in  the 
temporary  buildings  of  bamboo  used  in  Eastern 
festivals  ;  such  buildings  were  probably  adorned 
with  flowers,  branches  of  shrubs,  sprigs  of 
creepers,  ribands  and  feathers,  adorned  and 
hung  with  balls  and  little  painted  tablets. 

Pliny  describes  much  of  the  Pompeian  paint¬ 
ing  as  follows  (“  Nat.  Hist."  Lib.  XXXV.,  cap. 
37) : — 

“  Ludius  too,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  late- 
Emperor  Augustus,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  some  notice ;  for  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  fashioD  of  covering  the  walls  of 
our  houses  with  most  pleasing  landscapes, 
representing  villas,  porticoes,  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening,  woods,  groves,  hills,  fish-ponds,  canals,, 
rivers,  sea-shores,  and  anything  else  one  coaid 
desire ;  varied  with  figures  of  persons  walking, 
sailing,  or  proceeding  to  their  villas,  on  asses  or 
in  carriages.  Then,  too,  there  are  others  to  be 
seen  fishing,  fowling,  or  gathering  in  the 
vintage.  In  some  of  his  decorations  there  are- 
fine  villas  to  be  seen,  and  roads  to  them  across 
the  marshes,  with  women  making  bargains  to 
be  carried  across  on  men’s  shoulders,  who  move 
along,  slipping  at  every  step  and  tottering 
beneath  their  load ;  with  numberless  other 
subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  redolent  of  mirth 
and  of  the  most  amusing  ingenuity.  It  was- 
this  artist,  too,  who  first  decorated  our  un¬ 
covered  edifices  with  representations  of  mari¬ 
time  cities,  a  subject  which  produces  a  most 
pleasing  effect,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.” 

In  some  of  the  old  Basilicas  at  Rome,  in  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  in  Monreale  at  Palermo,  in, 
San  Vitale,  and  in  other  churches  and  tombs 
at  Ravenna,  we  see  what  muBt  have  been  the- 
effect  of  colour  in  Roman  buildings  when  it  was 
wholly  obtained  by  marble  and  by  marble  and 
glass  mosaic,  but  it  is  mainly  from  Pompeii  that 
we  see  what  magnificence  can  be  got  by  painted 
decoration.  There  are,  it  is  true,  Pompeian, 
examples  of  light  colouring  where  the  grounds- 
are  white  or  of  very  light  tones,  and  the  best  of 
these  are  interesting  enough  and  pleasant  as  a 
change ;  but  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
instances  are  where  black,  dull  scarlet,  deep- 
crimson,  purple,  deep  orange,  and  green,  form 
the  principal  masses  of  colour.  In  the  house  of 
L.  Ciecilius  Jucundus,  the  skirting  is  high  and 
of  a  uniform  plain  green,  very  like  green  oxide  of 
chromium,  the  dado  black,  the  panels  a  dull 
scarlet,  the  frames  to  the  panels  of  black,  and 
the  colnmns,  narrow  borders,  strings,  and  the 
parts  which  are  supposed  to  show  to  the  open- 
air,  of  a  creamy  white.  The  black  dado  is  en¬ 
livened  with  coloured  narrow  panels  under  the 
columns,  and  between  these  light  thyrsi  are 
suspended  in  slanting  lines  from  the  top,  and 
are  tied  on  to  flags  projecting  from  the  panels; 
flower  scrolls  grow  up  from  the-  bottom,  and 
support  each  of  the  thyrsi  in  the  middle,  and 
from  the  point  where  these  last  are  tied  together 
a  tambourine  with  strings  depends ;  in  another  * 
part  of  the  dado  a  lute-shaped  piece  comes  • 
from  the  bottom  in  the  centre,  from  the  top  of 
which  branches  of  foliage  come  out  and  sup¬ 
port  the  sloping  thyrsi,  and  on  these  last  are  ■■ 
iung  Pandean  pipes  and  a  brass  dish ;  the  ; 
white  string  above  is  ornamented  at  intervals  ; 
with  green  and  orange  ;  the  black  band  above  it,  , 
has  red  panels  near  the  columns,  with  a  nar-  - 
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:  rower  orange-coloured  panel  in  the  middle, 
i  Between  the  red  panels  there  are  projections 
i  on  either  hand,  like  a  signboard,  particoloured 
in  green  and  purple  and  ornamented  with 
white;  on  scrolls  at  the  angles  of  the  lower 
!  part  of  the  centre  panel  swans  are  perched, 
i  holding  festoons  in  their  beaks,  on  which  are 
i  peacocks.  Above,  is  a  yellow  string  ornamented 
l  with  a  pattern  in  green  and  plum  colour. 

I  Under  the  centre  picture  is  a  black  band,  with 
:  scrollwork  in  colours,  with  elephants’  and  rams’ 
|  heads  growing  out  of  the  flowers,  and  cheetahs 
I  on  the  scrolls;  the  white  borders  have  orange, 
l  green,  and  plum-coloured  panels  of  various 
shapes  with  heads  on  them,  and  ornaments 
I  between.  The  white  columns  are  banded 
!  with  coloured  and  ornamented  bands,  and 
I  the  two  deep  bands  on  them  are  enriched 
in  the  middle,  with  oval  plaques  with 
I  pendent  ear-rings  between  them.  From  the 
;  large  imbricated  columns  scrolls  spring  out 
at  intervals,  or  else  the  columns  are  sup- 
!  posed  to  stand  in  front  of  fanciful  panels 
on  the  ground,  and  on  or  within  each  scroll 
are  goats,  deer  and  birds,  and  a  fawn  being 
!  devoured  by  a  chimera*  or  some  winged 
!  monster.  The  plain  red  panels  are  separated 
from  the  outer  black  borders  by  a  band  of 
yellow  network,  from  which  grow  star-shaped 
flowers  that  bend  over  on  the  black ;  the 
black  is  banded  twice  in  its  height  with  plum- 
coloured  bands,  on  each  of  which  is  a  beast 
or  bird.  In  the  middle  of  the  upright 
yellow  network  a  scroll,  with  flowers  and  fruit 
at  the  end,  comes  forward  on  to  the  black, 
on  which  are  a  griffin  and  a  sphinx ;  the 
ground  work  from  these  to  the  red  is  filled  with 
green  and  plum  colour,  which  is  bordered  by  a 
yellow  line  thatforms  a  segment  projecting  into 
the  red.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  it 
all,  and  I  have  only  gone  so  far  to  show  you 
how  the  colours  were  broken  up,  and  to  show 
the  infinite  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  make 
every  part  interesting. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  taste  of 
the  Romans  in  form,  I  think  everyone  with  a 
passion  for  colour  must  allow  that  they  had  a 
pronounced  taste  for  dignified  colour.  Merely  to 
read  of  the  colours  would  give  a  notion  that  the 
effect  of  them  was  staring,  tawdry,  and  vulgar, 
but  when  seen,  all  that  reads  like  violent 
contrasts  are  so  skllfally  arranged,  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  toned  down  by  art,  that  the  effect 
is  a  superb  magnificence. 

Since  Roman  times  there  have  been  many 
superb  schemes  of  decoration,  some  of  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  for  instance,  and  some  of  the  Moorish. 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  looks  more  lovely, 
and  is  more  entrancing  for  a  short  time,  than 
the  carved  and  painted  plaster-work  of  the 
Alhambra,  for,  as  you  shift  your  position,  the 
different  planes  of  colour  come  out  and  produce 
beautiful  varieties  of  tone  and  tint  and  fresh 
patterns ;  but  at  last  you  weary  of  this,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  to  arrest  the  attention,  or 
rather  everything  is  calculated  to  turn  it  in  other 
directions.  Nothing  at  the  first  view  is  so 
likely  to  attract  attention  as  superhuman  com¬ 
plexity,  but  nothing  one  so  soon  sickens  of : 
no  one  can  long  delight  in  interlacing  lines, 
commonplace  shapes  indefinitely  repeated,  and 
coarse  carving.  In  Pompeian  work  we  see  a 
profusion  of  invention  that  is  quite  marvellous, 
and  a  beauty  of  form  and  colour  that  makes 
one  linger  over  each  bit  when  one  is  satiated 
with  the  general  effect,  though  I  presume  it 
was  mostly  done  off-hand  by  provincial  artists. 
These  very  heads  of  men  and  animals  that 
grow  out  of  flowers  and  so  disgusted  Vitruvius, 
charm  one  by  their  unexpectedness.  And  we 
find  fawns  and  goats,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
cheetahs,  owls,  eagles,  chimeras,  and  sphinxes 
perched  on  every  scroll  just  as  you  see  goats 
planted  on  isolated  pinnacles  in  a  rocky 
country ;  geese  and  swans  hold  up  strings  and 
ribands,  festoons,  or  necklaces  in  their  beaks  ; 
peacocks,  golden  pheasants  and  parrots  perch  on 
poles  or  peck  at  festoons.  Masks,  lyres,  sistra, 
flutes,  and  trumpets,  are  interspersed  with 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  fauns,  cupids,  and 
satyrs  dance  on  tight-ropes,  and  wherever  there 
is  a  spare  place  a  little  picture  is  introduced. 
Genii,  cupids,  bacchantes,  danciDg  and  music 
girls  float  in  the  panels ;  natural  flowers  grow 
from  the  skirting  up  the  dado.  Friezes  are 
painted  with  subjects,  sometimes  with  comic 
ones,  and  almost  every  vessel  in  household  use 
is  utilised  for  ornament.  In  some  of  the  subsi¬ 
diary  pictures  all  sorts  of  trades  and  occupa- 


*  The  Classic  chimrcra  had  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body 
of  a  goat,  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  and  vomited  lire  ' 


tions  are  painted,  and  these  are  diversified  with 
landscape  or  architectural  subjects.  The  main 
pictures  are  mostly  illustrations  of  subjects 
from  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  tragic  poets,  or 
from  old  Greek  stories.  The  latest  subject 
shown  is  the  onslaught  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  flight  of  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Issue, 
in  the  celebrated  mosaic  at  the  House  of  the 
Faun.  Every  hint  culled  from  the  curls  of 
creepers,  the  growth  of  plants,  and  from  the 
shapes  of  flowers  was  used  in  the  ornament. 
Necklaces,  ear-rings,  medallions,  and  hair-pins 
were  used  amongst  the  ornament,  as  well  as 
garlands,  fillets,  thyrsi,  feathers,  tablets,  stan¬ 
dards,  arms  and  armour,  chased  plate,  and 
coffers.  The  ornaments  in  colour  on  glass 
vessels  and  on  pottery  are  brought  in,  here  and 
there  gardens  with  their  structures  in  trellis- 
work,  land  garden  pavilions  are  introduced  as 
ornaments  on  bands  or  on  borders  of  plain 
colour. 

Never  since  the  days  of  Pompeii  has 
anything  of  equal  inventiveness  and  artist  i 
excellence  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  paraphrases  executed 
by  the  Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Such  decoration  can 
only  be  carried  out  where  there  is  enormous 
wealth,  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  in  those  of  the 
early  Emperors  who  succeeded  him,  or  where 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  highly-skilled 
talent,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  majolica  plates,  for  instance,  now 
worth  their  weight  in  gold,  were  often  painted  by 
first-rate  artists  who  were  out  at  elbows,  or  who 
had  to  escape  from  the  towns  they  were  work¬ 
ing,  for  a  shilling  or  two  a  dozen,  to  get  a  dinner 
with,  while  they  were  waiting  for  better-paid 
employment ;  a  few  eminent  painters  have  done 
such  work  in  their  own  houses  for  their  own 
delight,  as  Mr.  L’Alma  Tadema  did  in  his  late 
house. 

If  we  have  such  fine  work  in  a  little  country 
town,  what  must  have  been  the  work  in  the 
most  sumptuous  rooms  of  Nero’s  Golden  House 
on  which  he  squandered  all  the  wealth  hoarded 
by  Tiberius,  and  a  good  part  of  the  State 
revenue  ?  Monster  as  Nero  was,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  a  cultivated  con¬ 
noisseur  of  the  Fine  Arts,  though  singing  and 
music  seem  to  have  been  his  most  favoured 
diversions. 

Few  of  the  enormously  wealthy  men  of  the 
day  have  either  the  taste,  patriotism,  or  open- 
handedness  to  have  a  few  of  their  state 
rooms  decorated  in  colour  by  first-rate  artists. 
Although  it  is  important  to  keep  up  the  finest 
possible  race  of  horses,  and  of  dogs,  and  to 
practise  hospitality,  the  unconscionable  sums 
squandered  on  horse-racing,  hunting,  banquets, 
equipages,  and  servants,  leave  nothing  for  the 
encouragement  of  men  of  letters,  men  of  science, 
or  of  artists.  Many  writers  have  said  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  Virgils,  Horaces,  and  Livys 
even  now,  if  Mmcenas  could  again  be  brought 
to  life.  The  Government  and  the  municipalities 
are  far  from  comprehending  the  feelings  of  the 
working-classes,  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
see  the  public  buildings  more  imposing,  and  of 
more  magnificent  materials,  and  see  them  deco¬ 
rated  with  first-rate  painting  and  sculpture, 
even  though  they  had  to  pay  another  Ijd.  in  the 
pound.  They  at  least  like  to  see,  as  well  as  to 
feel,  the  greatness  of  their  country.  The  few 
fine  rooms  that  we  do  see  are  mostly  done  for 
men  with  very  moderate  incomes,  who  love 
artistic  work,  and,  like  the  Italian  Cardinals, 
who  enriched  Italy  with  palaces,  dine  on  five 
shillings  a  day  to  have  money  to  spend  on 
adorning  their  houses. 

BUILDING  LEGISLATION: 

.ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  the  present  session  took  place  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  (Vice- 
president)  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  President  had 
been  invalided  by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Spanish  coast  to  recruit  his 
health.  He  hoped  the  President  would  return 
with  renewed  health  and  vigour. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  Preliminary 
Examination  would  be  held  on  March  11  and 
12.  Forty-two  candidates  had  applied  to  be 
admitted  to  this  examination.  Of  these, 
seventeen,  having  satisfied  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  had  been  exempted,  and  would  at 
once  be  registered  as  Probationers  of  the  Insti¬ 


tute.  The  remaining  twenty-five,  with  the 
twenty  who  were  relegated  to  their  studies  at 
the  last  examination,  would  come  up  for  exami¬ 
nation  on  March  11  and  12,  at  London,  Bristol, 
and  Manchester,  the  societies  at  the  two  latter 
places  having  agreed  to  hold  examinations  for 
the  candidates  resident  in  those  districts. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  BuildiDg  Legislation,”  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  abstract : — The  author  said  he 
considered  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
practical  interest,  and  that  as  our  great  cities 
were  getting  greater  and  more  populous  year 
by  year,  so  its  importance  also  increased, — 
although,  speaking  generally,  it  was  regarded 
with  apathy  by  the  public  at  large.  Having 
given  statistics  showing  the  enormous  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  of  Greater  London 
during  the  present  century, — which  increase  was 
almost  as  great  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, — Mr.  Slater  asked 
whether  the  building  regulations  now  in  force, 
not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  also  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  great  cities,  were  suitable  and 
sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  present 
day.  He  thought  not  ;  and  considered 
that  the  metropolis  ought  to  have  a 
Building  Act  which  would  be  a  model 
for  other  towns.  For  many  years  the  Roman 
law,  of  which  nearly  all  our  laws  were 
developments  or  modifications,  referred  only  to 
landed  property,  and  not  to  houses  ;  but  about 
202  B.c,  the  population  of  Rome  increased 
rapidly,  and  from  that  period  dated  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  buildings,  and  (1)  the  institution  of  the 
party-wall,  with  its  rights  and  obligations  on  the 
owners  on  each  side  thereof ;  (2)  regulations  as 
to  carrying  off  rain-water ;  and  (3)  rights  of 
light  and  prospect.  Both  in  Roman  and  Byzan¬ 
tine  regulations  powers  were  found  to  control 
the  height  of  buildings.  The  earliest  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  metropolis  were  Fitz-Aylwin’s 
Assize  of  Buildings,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Richard  I.,  exactly  700  years  ago,  the  general 
intention  of  which  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  Building  Act.  The  author  then 
gave  some  interesting  quotations  from  these 
regulations,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Liber  Albus  of  the  City  of  London, 
compiled  in  1419  by  John  Carpenter,  the 
Town  Clerk.  He  then  briefly  referred  to 
several  Acts,  down  to  that  of  1844,  which 
though  manifestly  imperfect,  was  in  many  of 
its  provisions  superior  to  the  1855  Act.  (1)  It 
provided  a  special  court  of  appeal ;  (2)  it 
placed  the  buildings,  which  were  now  entirely 
exempted  from  all  superintendence,  under 
special  supervision;  (3)  the  regulations  as  to 
carrying  out  work  to  any  party  structure  vere 
less  likely  to  lead  to  dispute  than  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  Act ;  (4)  it  contained  regulations  as  to 
drainage  and  as  to  width  of  streets,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  comprised  in  any  Building 
Act ;  and  (5)  it  contained  better  and  more  com¬ 
plete  regulations  as  to  footings  of  walls  than 
the  present  Act  or  by-laws.  There  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  fewer  than  fourteen  separate  Acts  in 
force  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  County 
Council  were  promoting  a  Barking  Creek  Bill, 
containing  other  amendments  affecting  building 
law.  It  was  essential  that  all  regulations  as  to 
streets  and  buildings  should  be  codified  and 
embodied  in  a  single  document,  and  that 
piecemeal  legislation  should  cease.  The  Act 
should  regulate  the  width,  construction,  sewer¬ 
age,  and  gradient  of  all  new  streets,  the  line  of 
frontage  of  the  houses,  and  should  provide  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  adequate  open  spaces.  It 
should  define  clearly  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  buildings ;  should  exercise 
control  over  the  situation  and  construction  of 
the  former,  and  the  means  of  iDgress  and  egress. 
To  secure  the  prevention  of  fire,  due  stability, 
and  healthiness  in  all  buildings,  it  should  con¬ 
trol  the  site ;  the  construction  of  foundations, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  and  chimneys  ;  the  drainage  ; 
the  amount  of  space  about  a  building  ;  and  the 
height  of  the  building  in  connexion  with  its 
position.  It  should  provide  an  executive  for 
carrying  out  its  provisions,  and  a  special  court 
of  appeal  for  all  disputed  matters.  Regulations 
as  to  noxious  trades,  infectious  diseases,  common 
lodging-houses,  &c.,  should  be  relegated  to  a 
special  sanitary  code,  as  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Slater  then  dealt  at  considerable  length 
with  the  foregoing  points  one  by  one.  The 
present  regulation  as  to  the  width  of  new 
streets — that  they  shall  be  at  least  40  ft.  wide 
— was  not  sufficient ;  for  a  much-used  thorough¬ 
fare  there  should  be  a  carriage-way  not  less 
than  42  ft.  The  definition  of  a  public  build¬ 
ing  should  be  as  wide  as  possible,  and  none 
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should  be  allowed  to  be  erected  with  a  frontage 
to  one  street  only.  The  Manchester  new  draft 
Bill  contained  many  improvements,  and  he 
congratulated  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  upon  the  result  of  their  representations 
to  the  Corporation.  The  restriction  as  to 
cubical  contents  was  unnecessary  as  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  discretionary 
power  of  allowing  larger  buildings  to  be 
erected,  if  the  authorities  were  satisfied  with 
their  construction.  With  the  increased  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  behaviour  of  stone  and  iron 
under  heat,  it  was  absolutely  criminal  to  allow 
stone  staircases  carried  on  unprotected  iron 
supports  in  buildings  used  as  flats  ;  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  provisions  as  to  fire-resisting  construc¬ 
tion  needed  remodelling.  The  securing  of  due 
stability  was  an  important  point,  and  perhaps 
the  most  crying  defect  in  the  Buildings  Acts 
was  that  the  controlling  officers  had  no  power 
whatever  over  the  materials  used  other  than 
bricks  and  mortar.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  frame  a  schedule  which  should  stipulate,  for 
instance,  that  lead  for  gutters  should  be  of 
not  less  than,  say,  5  lbs.  per  foot  super. ;  that 
zinc  should  be  not  less  than  16  ozs.,  &c.  It 
was  also  time  that  some  regulations  as  to 
the  use  of  iron  in  buildings  should  be  laid 
down — such  as,  for  instance,  the  minimum 
depth  of  a  girder  spanning  a  certain  opening. 
If  such  details  were  not  to  be  provided  for, 
then  the  superintending  officials  should 
be  empowered  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
stability  in  each  individual  case,  and  be  made 
responsible.  With  regard  to  drainage,  he 
thought  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  various 
vestries  did  their  duty  well ;  but  he  considered 
a  divided  control  unwise,  and  that  the  same 
officer  should  be  responsible  for  both  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  and  its  sanitation.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  bs  made  for  underground  rooms 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  protected  from  the 
damp,  either  by  the  walls  being  built  in 
cement  or  by  forming  a  dry  area.  The  close 
juxtaposition  of  the  houses  was  a  great  evil  in 
large  cities,  and  a  regulation  prescribing  a 
minimum  distance  between  the  backs  of 
all  houses,  large  or  small,  was  most 
urgently  needed.  The  existing  provision 
was  positively  ridiculous,  because  it  simply 
prescribed  the  area  of  the  open  space 
in  the  rear  of  a  building.  The  minimum 
depth  of  that  open  space  should  depend  on  the 
height  of  the  house,  and  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  it.  In  the  case  of  buildings  facing  puolic 
streets,  the  width  of  the  street  should  govern 
the  height  of  the  house  as  a  general  rule,  as  in 
Paris,  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  in  Sweden.  In  the  last-mentioned 
country  streets  32  ft.  wide  and  less  might  have 
houses  43  ft.  high  ;  up  to  44  ft.,  houses  54-56  ft. 
high;  and  st'eets  about  44  ft.  might  have 
houses  66  ft.  high.  Such  stipulation  was  emi¬ 
nently  reasonable,  but  power  should  be  given 
to  relax  the  rule  in  certain  cases,  provided  the 
construction  satisfied  the  controlling  officer  of 
the  Building  Department  as  to  fire  resistance, 
stability,  &c.  In  order  to  avoid  a  monotonous 
sky-line  a  clause  might  be  framed  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  front  of  a  building  be  carried  up 
as  a  gable,  then  the  limit  should  apply  not  to 
the  apex,  but  to  half-way  up  the  gable.  The 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  adjoining 
owners  a.s  to  works  to  party  structures  was  then 
dealt  with,  and  reference  made  to  the  1844 
Building  Act,  which  had  a  very  wise  provision, 
under  which,  if  the  adjoining  owner  did  not 
give  his  consent,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
District  Sarveyor,  who  was  required  to  report  on 
the  matter  to  the  court  of  appeal.  With 
reference  to  light  and  air,  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  a  building  owner  should  give  notice  of  re¬ 
building  to  all  parties  who  could  be  affected, 
and  their  surveyors  empoweied  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  to  decide  by  a  majority  whether 
the  building  would  injure  any  one,  and,  if  so, 
the  compensation  to  be  paid,  or  to  absolutely 
veto  the  proposed  rebuilding,  would  be  an 
immense  gain  to  a  Building  Act  in  a  large  city. 

.  Even  with  a  liberally-conceived,  comprehen¬ 
sive  Building  Act,  well  drawn  and  lucid  in  its 
provisions,  disputes  would  certainly  arise.  To 
whom  were  these  to  be  referred?  The  great 
desideratum  was  that  machinery  for  enforcing 
the  law  should  be  simple,  direct,  efficient,  and 
inexpensive,  and  that  there  should  be  uniformity 
of  procedure.  At  present  it  was  precisely  the 
reverse ;  and  a  special  tribunal  should  be 
created  fit  to  deal  with  building  disputes. 
Having  quoted  clause  80  of  the  1844  Building 
Act,  Mr.  Slater  referred  to  a  report  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Mellor  and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 


Gwilt,  who  recommended  that  a  tribunal  should 
be  constituted,  consisting  of  two  persons,  one 
belonging  to  the  legal  and  one  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession ;  and  he  believed,  if  due 
care  were  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
individuals,  this  would  form  a  very  strong 
court.  Referring  to  the  administration  of  a 
Building  Act,  he  considered  a  body  like 
the  District  Surveyors  should  jealously 
guard  against  abuses  ;  but  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  abuses  had  crept  in.  If  it 
were  true  that  one  District  Surveyor  had  held 
office  for  years  after  he  was  totally  unable  to 
climb  a  ladder,  his  duties  being  done  by  a  clerk 
—  if  it  were  a  fact  that  another  found  two  hours 
a  week  sufficient  for  the  personal  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  large  district,  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  work  again  being  done  by  a  clerk — it  was 
truly  a  state  of  things  certainly  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  framers  of  the  Building  Act,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  office  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  the 
County  Council.  But  the  greatest  defect  was 
incidental  to  the  Act  itself  ;  it  did  not  allow  the 
District  Surveyors  to  exercise  the  slightest  discre¬ 
tion,  or  to  take  the  least  responsibility  beyond 
seeing  that  the  bare  letter  of  the  law  was  insisted 
upon.  Many  surveyors  felt  the  absurdity  of  their 
position,  and  gave  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  when  they  saw  this  insistence  would  in¬ 
flict  undoubted  hardship,  in  order  to  minimise 
that  hardship;  but  others  would  never  budge  an 
inch  from  the  litter  a  scrota.  If  the  surveyors 
were  armed  with  discretionary  powers,  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  would 
always  take  care  to  have  good  reasons  both  for 
permissions  and  refusals;  and  such  an  alteration 
in  the  law  would  surely  be  welcome  to  all.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Slater  said  the  London  County 
Council  had  not  yet  given  due  attention  to  the 
reform  of  the  Building  Acts  ;  but  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  matter  for  the  Municipal  Parliament  to 
take  up :  and  he  looked  forward  confidently  to 
the  day — in  the  not  far-distant  future — when 
this  great  metropolis  would  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  a  model 
Building  Act,  and  when  London,  in  addition  to 
being  the  largest,  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be¬ 
come  (as  she  easily  might)  the  best  arranged, 
best  built,  most  sanitary,  and  generally  most 
magnificent  city  in  the  world. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  Mr. 
Slater’s  paper,  said  that  as  lie  believed  several 
gentlemen  wished  to  speak  at  great  length,  and 
as  the  time  at  their  disposal  was  rather  short, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  conclude  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  evening.  He  therefore  thought  it 
would  bo  well  to  adjourn  the  discussion  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  to  the  3rd  of  March. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  that  the  paper  was  one 
of  great  interest  to  those  who  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  do  their  duty  to  the  public  at  the  present 
time.  He  agreed  with  a  great  deal  that  Mr. 
Slater  had  said,  and  the  question  of  the  heights 
of  buildings  was  one  wbich  had  always  had 
attractions  for  him.  He  believed  London  was 
suffering  from  a  plethora  of  buildings  by  no 
means  suited  to  the  position  in  which  they 
were  found,  and  which  were  getting  out  of  all 
scale.  Another  important  question,  too,  was 
that  of  air-space,  and  the  building  in  Broad- 
hurst-gardens,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Slater,  were 
a  case  in  point.  In  a  great  city  like  London  it 
was  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules, 
but  if  they  got  a  set  of  principles  recognised  by 
a  body  constituted  for  that  purpose,  it  could  not 
fail  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  Building 
Act.  There  ought  to  be  a  consolidation  of  the 
Sanitary  as  well  as  of  the  Buildings  Acts,  and 
instead  of  permissive  clauses,  allowing  public 
bodies  to  do  certain  things,  there  should  be 
positive  clauses  enacting  that  they  should  be 
done.  The  independence  and  the  proper  quali¬ 
fication  of  sanitary  officers  was  especially 
needed. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson  said  he  rose  because  he 
could  see  there  was  a  very  urgent  necessity  for 
some  action  being  taken  on  account,  not  of  the 
committed  acts  of  the  County  Council,  but  on 
account  of  their  omissions.  He  referred  to  a 
most  important  announcement  they  had  made 

he  did  not  say  officially,  although  it  was  in 
some  respects  what  might  be  called  official — 
that  they  did  not  intend  in  future  to  exercise 
the  power  given  them  under  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Building  Act  of  1855— to  allow  any 
excess  of  openings  over  solids  in  external  walls 
giving  light  to  buildings,  and  that  they  would 
not  allow  any  departure  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  13th  Section. 


The  Chairman:  Which  says  that  the  openings 
shall  not  exceed  one-half. 

Mr.  Dawson  continued  that  the  13th  Section 
of  the  old  Act  required  that  the  openings  in  any 
external  wall  should  not  exceed  the  area  of  the 
solids.  In  cities  like  London,  Glasgow,  or 
Edinburgh,  the  areas,  limited  not  only  some¬ 
times  in  front,  but  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings, 
made  it  positively  necessary  that  the  openings 
should  exceed  the  area  of  the  solids.  The  County 
Council,  in  their  supposed  wisdom — but  what 
he  would  rather  call  their  ignorance, — had  put 
it  forth  that  they  did  not  intend  in  future  that 
the  external  walls  should  have  openings  in  them 
greater  in  superficial  area  than  half  of  the  entire 
elevation.  Now  that  would  really  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  all  building,  and  he  did  not  know 
any  body  so  well  fitted  as  that  Institute  to  take 
urgent  measures,  in  connexion  with  other 
bodies,  before  Parliament  or  otherwise,  if  the 
County  Council  persisted  in  their  attitude  on 
this  question.  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have 
t  he  openings  of  any  size,  so  long  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  declared  sufficient  to  carry  the 
weights  intended  to  be  carried.  In  a  city  like 
London,  the  access  of  light  to  buildings  was  the 
one  essential  thing,  not  merely  for  health,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trades  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  various  kinds.  He  was  aware  that  this 
subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Practice  Standing  Committee  of  the  Institute, 
and  provided  that  they  were  really  proposing  to 
do  something  practical  in  the  matter,  he  did  not 
desire  to  push  it  any  more  than  was  necessary. 
But  he  would  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  that  they  should  cer¬ 
tainly  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
insist  that  such  a  ridiculous  clause  as  section  13 
should  no  longer  be  insisted  upon  where  not 
necessary.  He  was  glad  that  the  discussion  on 
the  paper  was  to  be  postponed  until  March  3, 
but  this  matter  should  not  be  left  even  until 
then.  Some  protest  should  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  Bill  of  the  County  Council,  and  to  obtain 
some  provision  which  would  prevent  the 
necessity  for  insisting  upon  the  clause  he  had 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Slater  for  his  excellent  paper,  which  he 
considered  very  opportune  when  the  London 
County  Council  were  making  certain  proposi¬ 
tions  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  Build¬ 
ing  Acts.  It  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
making  representations  to  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  what  their  views  might  be, 
which  in  itself  was  an  advantage.  He  had 
marked  a  few  matters  which  Mr.  Slater  had 
mentioned  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Slater  had  stated 
that  the  first  time  when  Building  Surveyors, — 
now  termed  District  Surveyors, — were  appointed 
was  under  the  Act  of  George  III.,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  had  always  understood  that  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  appointed  Building  Surveyors  in 
London.  As  architects  they  would  all  agree 
that  the  regulation  of  the  height  of  buildings 
in  streets  was  most  desirable.  They  might 
certainly  differ  as  to  the  proportions  of  the 
height  to  the  width  of  the  streets,  but  they 
would  all  agree  that  it  should  be  regulated. 
There  was  at  present  a  certain  number  of  regu¬ 
lations,  only  applicable,  however,  to  new  streets, 
and  power  was  vested  in  the  old  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  whose  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  London  County  Council,  to 
exercise  a  discretionary  power,  though  some 
might  imagine  that  they  had  not  exercised  it 
wisely  in  regard  to  Northumberland-avenue. 
It  appeared  from  Mr.  Slater’s  paper  that  the 
Romans  thought  it  a  desirable  thing  to  regu¬ 
late  the  height  of  buildings,  and  we  had, 
therefore,  excellent  authority  for  following  in 
the  steps  of  such  a  very  practical  people.  Mr. 
Slater  had  mentioned  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  buildings  were  classed  by  rates,  as  was 
the  case  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  Act, 
when  the  rates  of  buildings  were  super¬ 
seded  with  reference  to  the  heights  and 
lengths  of  walls.  Mr.  Slater  seemed  to 
think  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
party  structures  in  the  Act  of  1844,  which  was 
superseded  in  1856,  were  better  in  one  respect 
than  those  which  now  existed.  He  also  seemed 
to  think  that  they  led  to  less  litigation,  and 
that  such  matters  were  more  easily  settled  in 
former  days.  He  (the  speaker)  confessed  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  have  acted  under  the  old 
Act  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  had 
experience  of  the  advantage  of  the  regulations, 
but  he  should  think  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  desirable  to  refer  those 
questions,  arising  between  adjoining  owners,  to 
the  District  Surveyor,  bat  rather  that  they 
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ihould  be  left  to  a  sort  of  civil  settlement  by 
ach  adjoining  owner  appointing  a  person  to 
iepresent  him,  they,  of  course,  appointing  an 
mpire  in  case  they  did  not  agree.  He  confessed 
hat,  notwithstanding  occasional  failures,  it 
Appeared  to  him  that  the  present  method  for 
settling  party-wall  cases  was  very  good,  and 
le  fancied  it  could  hardly  be  improved 
ipon.  Mr.  Slater,  in  another  part  of  his 
:>aper,  had  referred  to  a  special  tribunal,  and 
luost  of  them  would  think  that  such  a  tribunal 
would  be  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing  if  they 
:ould  get  it.  It  was  one  of  those  things,  how¬ 
ever,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  the 
j'ery  greatest  objection  to,  and  certainly  in 
he  case  of  the  Building  Act  their  objection 
lid  appear  to  be  warranted,  because  it  was 
iiotorious  that  the  Official  Referees  under 
•he  late  Building  Act  were  anything  but 
Successful.  If  they  could  get  the  prin¬ 
ciple  admitted, — if  the  House  of  Commons 
| would  admit  the  principle, — then  the  ques¬ 
tions  might  be  discussed.  He  ventured  to 
think  that  what  Mr.  Slater  suggested,  and  what 
vas  suggested  under  the  former  Act,  by  those 
jentlemen  who  had  to  report,  was  not  what  he 
nhould  have  thought  most  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  The  architects  would  require  a  legal 
person  to  formulate  their  decisions,  and 
lie  should  have  thought,  if  there  had  been 
li  judge  appointed  with  two  professional 
iirchitects  as  assessors,  that  would  be  more 
likely  to  work  than  having  one  of  each  profes¬ 
sion,  who,  if  they  differed,  would  have  great 
(difficulty  in  settling  the  case.  He  considered 
that  two  architects,  acting  as  assessors  to  a 
barrister,  sitting  as  a  judge,  would  be  more 
likely  to  form  a  successful  tribunal,  and  one 
(which  would  commend  itself  to  the  whole  of 
;.he  profession.  The  subject  of  giving  discretion 
|;o  the  County  Council,  who  should  have  certain 
powers  under  the  Act,  was  one  of  very  great 
difficulty.  If  the  powers  of  the  County  Council 
were  qualified  by  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
reason  for  their  decisions  in  certain  cases,  the 
lesult  would  no  doubt  be  better.  A  body 
invested  with  so  much  discretionary  power, 
(which  could  be  exercised  by  the  majority  of 
(.hose  attending,  was  a  very  dangerous  tribunal 
indeed.  But,  if  the  Council  had  to  give  reasons 
:or  allowing  or  disallowing  certain  things,  it 
would  bring  itself  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  as  far  as  those  decisions  became 
public,  and  in  that  way  any  tendency  to  abuse 
whioh  might  arise  would  be  very  much  checked, 
le  considered  the  discretionary  power  in  a 
ijreat  many  things  could  be  safely  vested  in  the 
London  County  Council,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  Mr.  Slater  had  slightly  touched 
ipon  the  regulation  of  other  matters  in  the 
Building  Act  besides  the  mere  thickness  of 
vails.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  be  had  not 
Sufficient  time  to  look  up  some  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Acts,  particularly  that  applying  to 
Liverpool.  That  Act,  he  always  understood, 
vas  framed  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Tite,  and  he  believed  that  it  contained 
pertain  schedules  with  reference  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  joists,  girders,  and  so  on.  Those 
(schedules  appeared  to  work  very  well,  and  they 
might  to  a  certain  extent  be  embodied  in  a 
Metropolitan  Building  Act.  The  difficulty  was 
(pery  great  in  framing  such  schedules,  but  with 
(competent  advisers  it  might  be  done.  In  the 
case  of  iron  girders  certain  weights  per  foot  run 
Imight  be  assigned  to  certain  spans,  and  if 
the  regulations  were  framed  under  competent 
lidvice,  he  could  quite  imagine  it  could  be  done 
(Ivith  advantage.  With  regard  to  officials  to 
arry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Building  Act, 
Ir.  Slater  had  complimented  the  District  Sur- 
eyors  a  good  deal,  by  suggesting  that  dis- 
retionary  powers  should  be  given  them  in  a 
jreat  many  instances.  He  was  afraid,  however, 
,hat  many  people  were  much  averse  to  giving 
rfficial  personages  very  considerable  discretion¬ 
ary  powers.  They  seemed  to  have  a  tendency 
;o  distrust  the  discretion  of  individuals  ;  but  he 
relieved  that  to  give  a  competent  and  reliable 
set  of  officials  discretionary  powers  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

i  Professor  Kerr  hoped  that  at  the  adjourned 
meeting,  on  March  3,  the  questions  before 
jshem  would  be  thoroughly  discussed.  He 
would  only  at  present  draw  attention  to  one 
(very  excellent  institution,  which  seemed  to 
nave  been  rather  overlooked  by  Mr.  Slater, 
lamely,  the  District  Surveyors’  Association, 
vhich  was,  practically,  a  court  of  private  appeal 
n  all  matters  referring  to  the  Building  Act,  and, 
le  could  testify,  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
nstitntions  the  profession  possessed.  The 
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gentlemen  composing  it  were  associated 
together  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  every¬ 
thing  like  a  stumbling-block  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties  as  servants  of  the 
public.  Consequently,  when  any  one  had 
a  difficulty  with  a  District  Surveyor,  he 
should  always  ask  him  to  refer  it, — and  he 
was  bound  to  do  so — to  the  District  Surveyors’ 
Association.  A  committee  would  be  found 
there  composed  of  very  intelligent  men,  and 
they  gave  their  very  best  attention  to  all  dis¬ 
puted  matters  submitted  to  them.  If  his 
opinion  was  worth  anything,  it  might  be  taken 
as  an  assurance  that  any  question  which  was 
submitted  to  that  very  large  committee  would 
be  treated  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  spirit.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  in  the  coming  discussion 
due  weight  would  be  given  to  the  existence  of 
that  body,  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
without  going  to  the  magistrate.  He  had  also 
always  been  in  favour  of  the  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  now  of  its  successor  the 
London  County  Council,  usurping  authority  if 
they  did  not  possess  it,  in  order  to  get  over 
such  difficulties  as  must  constantly  occur  in  the 
administration  of  the  Building  Act.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  court  of  law  would  object 
to  Mr.  Blashill  being  indirectly  vested  with 
power  to  give  his  decision  upon  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute,  which  would  be  thus  inter¬ 
cepted  on  their  way  to  the  Law  Courts. 

The  Chairman :  I  understand  you  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion  at  the  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing? 

Professor  Kerr :  Yes. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  said  that  the  Practice 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Institute  had  those 
matters  very  fully  before  them.  They  had  had 
a  Sub-committee  dealing  twice  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  already,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  draft 
document  which  contained  some  seventy  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Building 
Act,  and  it  was  probable  that  on  the  following 
day  the  Committee  might  authorise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  document  in  the  Institute’s 
Journal  of  Proceedings ,  as  a  text  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  members.  He  hoped 
that  every  member  of  the  Institute  would  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Committee  any  suggestions  they 
might  have  to  make  in  regard  to  difficulties 
they  had  experienced  and  as  to  amendments 
which  they  desired  to  see  adopted.  These 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  at  once.  He 
might  say  that  the  Practice  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  had  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  the  District  Surveyors’  Association,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  dealing  with  matters 
connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  suggestions  referred  to 
should  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings 
to  be  issued  on  the  following  Thursday. 

Mr.  Hall  replied  that  no  doubt  they  would  be 
ready  for  publication. 

Toe  Chairman  said  he  also  considered  that 
Mr.  Slater's  paper  should  form  the  foundation 
of  action  by  the  Institute  on  the  matter  before 
them.  It  might  be  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  that  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  under  consideration  a 
Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  the  metropolis.  That  was 
announced  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  there  was 
one  section  of  the  legislation,  to  which  Mr. 
Slater  had  alluded,  now  under  consideration. 
Therefore  the  present  would  be  an  opportune 
moment  for  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the 
Government  the  absolute  necessity  for  some 
legislation  for  building,  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Slater. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  said  that,  incomplete  as  was  the 
text  he  had  referred  to,  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  good  discussion  at  the  adjourned  meeting, 
and  if  members  would  communicate  their  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Committee  it  would  enable  them 
to  prepare  a  document  more  or  less  complete, 
which  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  public  generally. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  if  the  sugges¬ 
tions  could  not  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  that  week,  he  believed  it  would  be 
well  to  send  them  round  to  the  members  in  a 
printed  form. 

Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  moved  that  Mr. 
Slater’s  paper  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  members  before  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Rickman  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  to  the  3rd  of  March,  and  the  meeting 
then  stood  adjourned. 
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PLINY’S  TIJSCULAN  VILLA. 

We  subjoin  the  plans  of  Pliny’s  Tusculan 
villa  as  restored  by  Castell  (1728),  and  given  as 
illustrations  to  Professor  Aitchison’s  second 
Royal  Academy  lecture.  The  following  is 
Pliny’s  description  (translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Bosanquet),  which,  as  before  observed,  we  with¬ 
held  from  giving  in  its  place  in  the  lecture  till 
we  could  have  opportunity  of  giving  the  plans 
along  with  it 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  house  has  a  southern 
aspect,  and  seems  to  invite  the  afternoon  sun  in 
summer  (but  rather  earlier  in  the  winter)  into  a 
broad  and  proportionately  long  portico  (Porticum 
Latum),  consisting  of  several  rooms,  particularly 
a  court  ( Atrium)  of  antique  fashion.  In 
front  of  the  portico  is  a  sort  of  terrace 
(Xystus),  edged  with  box  and  shrubs, 
cut  into  different  shapes.  You  descend 
from  the  terrace  by  an  easy  slope  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  animals  in  box,  facing  each  other, 
to  a  lawn  overspread  with  the  soft  —  I  had 
almost  said  the  liquid  acanthus;  this  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  walk  enclosed  with  evergreens, 
shaped  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Beyond  it  is 
the  gestatio,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus 
running  round  the  multiform  box-edge,  and  the 
dwarf  trees,  which  are  cut  quite  close.  The 
whole  is  fenced  in  with  a  wall  completely 
covered  by  box  cut  into  steps,  all  the  way  up  to 
the  top.  On  the  outside  of  the  wall  lies  a 
meadow  that  owes  as  many  beauties  to 
nature  as  all  I  have  been  describing  within 
does  to  art ;  at  the  end  of  which  are 
open  plain  and  numerous  other  meadows 
and  copses.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
portico,  a  large  dining-room  (Triclinium)  runs 
out,  opening  upon  one  end  of  the  terrace  ;  while 
from  the  windows  there  is  a  very  extensive  view 
over  the  meadows  up  into  the  country,  and  from 
these  you  also  see  the  terrace  and  the  projecting 
wing  of  the  house,  together  with  the  woods 
enclosing  the  adjacent  hippodrome.  Almost 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  portico,  and  rather 
to  the  back,  stands  a  summer-house  (Dirnta), 
enclosing  a  small  area  shaded  by  four  plane- 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  marble 
fountain  (Labrum),  which  gently  plays  upon 
the  roots  of  the  plane-trees  and  upon  the  grass 
plots  underneath  them.  This  summer-house 
has  a  bedroom  (Dormitorium  cubiculum)  in  it, 
free  from  every  sort  of  noise,  and  which  the 
light  itself  cannot  penetrate,  together  with 
a  common  dining-room  (Caenatio)  I  use  when  I 
have  none  but  intimate  friends  with  me.  A 
second  portico  looks  upon  this  little  area,  and 
has  the  same  view  as  the  other  I  have  just  been 
describing.  There  is,  besides,  another  room, 
which,  being  situate  close  to  the  nearest  plane- 
tree,  enjoys  a  constant  shade  and  green.  Its 
sides  are  encrusted  with  carved  marble  up  to 
the  ceiling  (podio  tenus),  while  above  the 
marble  a  foliage  is  painted  with  birds  among 
the  branches,  which  has  an  effect  altogether 
as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  carving,  at  the  foot 
of  which  a  little  fountain,  playing  through 
several  small  pipes  into  a  vase  (Crater)  it 
encloses,  produces  a  most  pleasing  murmur. 
From  a  corner  of  the  portico  you  enter  a  very 
large  bed-chamber  (Cubiculum )  opposite  the  large 
dining-room  (Triclinium),  which  from  some  of 
its  windows  has  a  view  of  the  terrace,  and  from 
others  of  the  meadow,  as  those  in  the  front 
look  upon  a  cascade,  which  entertains  at  once 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for  the  water,  dashing 
from  a  great  height,  foams  over  the  marble 
basin  which  receives  it  below.  This  room  is 
extremely  warm  in  winter,  lyiDg  much  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  on  a  cloudy  day  the  heat  of  the 
adjoining  stove  (Hypocauston)  very  well  sup¬ 
plies  its  absence.  Leaving  this  room  you  pass 
through  a  good-sized  pleasant  undressing  room 
(Apodyterium)  into  the  cold-bath  room,  in 
which  is  a  large,  gloomy  bath  ;  but  if 
you  are  inclined  to  swim  more  at  large, 
or,  in  warmer  water,  in  the  middle  of 
the  area  stands  a  wide  basin  for  that 
purpose,  and  near  it  a  reservoir  from  which 
you  may  be  supplied  with  cold  water  to 
brace  yourself  again,  if  you  should  find  you  are 
too  much  relaxed  by  the  warm.  Adjoining  the 
cold  bath  is  one  of  a  medium  degree  of  heat, 
which  enjoys  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  sun,  but 
not  so  intensely  as  the  hot  bath,  which  projects 
farther.  This  last  consists  of  three  several  com¬ 
partments,  each  of  different  degrees  of  heat; 
the  two  former  lie  open  to  the  full  sun ;  the 
latter,  though  not  much  exposed  to  its  heat, 
receives  an  equal  share  of  its  light.  Over  the 
undressing-room  is  built  the  tennis-court,  which 
admits  of  different  kinds  of  games,  and  different 
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from  the  Apennine  valleys ;  from  the  windows 
behind,  which  are  extremely  large,  there  is  a 
close  view  of  the  vineyards,  and  from  the 
folding- doors,  through  the  summer  portico 
(Cryptoporticus).  Along  that  side  of  the  dining¬ 
room  where  there  are  no  windows,  runs  a  private 
staircase  for  greater  convenience  in  serving  up 
when  I  give  an  entertainment.  At  the  farther 
end  is  a  sleeping-room  (Cubiculum),  with  a 
look  out  upon  the  vineyards,  and  (what  is 
equally  agreeable)  the  portico  underneath  this 
room  is  an  enclosed  portico,  resembling  a 
grotto,  which,  enjoying  in  the  midst  of  summer 
heats  its  own  natural  coolness,  neither  admits 
nor  wants  external  air.  After  you  have  passed 
both  these  porticoes  (Cryptoporticus),  at  the 
end  of  the  dining-room  stands  ”  (this  is  hardly 
i  translation,  Pliny  says  “  begins  the  portico  ”) 
‘  a  third,  which,  according  as  the  day  is  more  or 
less  advanced,  serves  either  for  winter  or 
summer  use.  It  leads  to  two  different  apart¬ 
ments  (Difetae),  one  containing  four  chambers, 
the  other  three,  which  enjoy  by  turns  both  sun 
and  shade.”  I  have  omited  the  east  summer¬ 
house. 

Houses  are  built  not  only  to  protect  people 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  to 
afford  conveniences  for  the  avocations  they 
pursue,  and  for  the  recreations  they  indulge  in  ; 
so  there  is  no  need  of  apology  for  giving  the 
account  of  how  Pliny  passed  his  time  there. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
reSijlE  give  in  this  number  reproductions  in 
nwl  ink-photo  of  two  of  Mr.  Fulleylove’s 
MEi[  charming  series  of  water-colours  of 
Cambridge  which,  as  before  noticed,  are  now 
being  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Galleries.  These  of  course  do  not  convey  the 
charm  of  colour  which  belongs  to  many  of  these 
drawings,  to  none  more  than  to  that  of  “  The 
Conduit  ”  which  is  such  a  well-known  object  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  court  of  Trinity  College. 
Architecturally  perhaps  “  Wren’s  Bridge,”  giving 
access  to  John's  College  from  “  the  backs,”  is  the 
more  interesting  ;  with  the  gate  and  gate-piers 
it  forms  an  effective  contrast,  in  its  quiet  state¬ 
liness  of  effect,  with  the  more  homely  and 
domestic  character  of  the  residential  buildings. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  Gothic  feature  of  the 
sloped  set-off  in  the  bridge  buttresses,  intro¬ 
duced  here  for  practical  reasons  as  the  easiest 
way  of  connecting  the  necessary  cut-water 
form,  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  pier,  with  the 
pilaster  above. 
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WREXHAM  CHURCH  TOWER. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  the  fine  tower  at 
Wrexham  (which  we  may  observe  is  not 
actually  in  Shropshire  as  stated  in  the  plate 
title,  but  in  Denbighshire,  though  not  far  from 
the  Shropshire  border)  consists  in  the  fact  that 
in  style,  proportion,  and  general  architectural 
treatment  it  is  essentially  a  Somersetshire 
Tower  which  has  found  its  way  north  by  some 
accident,  and  acts  as  a  surprise  in  this  respect  to 
the  architectural  traveller  and  sketeber,  who  is 
not  expecting  to  meet  anything  of  this  character 
on  the  north-east  border  of  Wales.  Whether 
there  was  any  local  reason,  any  connexion  with 
Somersetshire  at  the  time,  to  account  for  this, 
there  is  no  record. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell’s  drawing  reproduces 
very  faithfally  the  design  and  architectural 
effect  of  this  interesting  tower. 
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Ground  Plan. 

Plans  of  Pliny's  Tusculan  Villa ,  as  Restored  by  Cast  ell  in  1728. 


CHISWICK  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  window  to-day  illustrated  is  the  centre 
one  of  three  on  the  N.  side  of  Chiswick  Parish 
Church,  the  design  of  which  was  required  to 
illustrate  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
Centre  window. 


sets  of  players.  Not  far  from  the  baths  is  the 
staircase  (Scala),  leading  to  the  enclosed 
portico  (Cryptoporticus),  three  rooms  (Disetfe) 
intervening.  One  of  these  looks  out  upon  the 
little  area  with  the  four  plane-trees  round  it ; 
tho  other  upon  the  meadows,  and  from  the  third 
you  have  a  view  of  several  vineyards,  so  that 
each  has  a  different  one,  and  looks  toward  a 
different  point  of  the  heavens.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  enclosed  portico,  and,  indeed,  taken 
off  from  it,  is  a  room  (Cubiculum)  that  looks 


out  upon  the  hippodrome,  the  vineyards,  and 
the  mountains ;  adjoining  is  a  room  (Cubi¬ 
culum)  which  has  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun 
especially  in  winter,  and  out  of  which  runs 
another  (Dimta)  connecting  the  hippodrome 
with  the  bouse.  This  forms  the  front. 

On  the  sunny  side  rises  an  enclosed  portico, 
which  not  only  looks  out  upon  the  vineyards, 
but  seems  almost  to  touch  them.  From  the 
middle  of  this  portico  you  enter  a  dining-room 
(Triclinium)  cooled  by  the  wholesome  breezes 


David  with  plan  of ~~ 
Temple. 

Solomon  with  model 
of  Temple. 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyre. 
The  Chief  Priest 
(Zadok). 


Through  the  base  of 
the  four  lights  a 
small  processional 
subject  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Temple. 
Solomon.  The  Elders 
of  Israel. 

The  bearers  of  the 
ark  and  a  band  cf 
choristers. 

The  first  and  third  windows  are  designed  to 
complete  the  scheme.  Shrigley  &  Hunt. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration 
is  taken  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1889. 
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WREN’S  BRIDGE,  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
From  a  water  colour  drawing  by  Mr.  John  Fulleylovc. 
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WREXHAM  TOWER,  SHROPSHIRE. — From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  A.R.I.B.A. 


Feb.  22,  1890.] 


Iplan  of  the  palace  of  the  c^sars. 

'  These  are  reproduced,  by  permission,  from 
[the  measured  plan  and  restoration  by  M. 
aDeglane,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  distin- 
Iguished  of  the  younger  generation  of  French 
I archeological  architects,  originally  published 
lin  the  Monitem  des  Arohitectes.  They  are 
■given  here  in  order  to  illustrate  Professor 
lAitchison’s  Royal  Academy  lectures  on  Roman 
[Architecture. 

They  are  specially  referred  to  in  the  fifth 
[lecture,  which  will  be  published  in  our  next, 
[when  we  will  give  some  further  plans  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  subject. 


ION  SOME  TYPICAL  GREEK  BUILDINGS.* 
9  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  English  architectural  students  are  show- 
ling  their  interest  in  Greek  work  by  visiting  the 

i country  and  examining  the  remains  of  the 
buildings  in  their  original  place,  and  I  only 
<jhope  that  this  paper  may  have  some  influence 
in  increasing  this  number.  I  am  sure  that 
lany  one  who  does  so  will  gain  very  valuable 
lessons,  even  though  he  may  never  care,  or  have 
the  opportunity,  to  erect  a  modern  building  in 
either  of  the  Greek  styles.  There  never  has 
been  a  period  since  the  time,  some  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  when  the  Parthenon  still  stood 
practically  complete,  when  a  visit  to  Greece 
would  so  well  repay  the  architectural  student. 
Archaeological  societies, — Greek,  French,  Ger¬ 
man, — have,  with  infinite  care  and  pains,  and 
at  great  expense,  laid  open  buildings  for 
decades,  if  not  centuries,  buried  and  unknown, 
and  full  of  instructive  points ;  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  excavations  have  been  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  in  his  private  capacity. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
Athens  cannot  be  considered  now  an  out-of-rhe- 
,way  place  to  get  at.  There  are  several  routes  ; 
!the  one  I  myself  prefer  is  via  Marseilles,  and 
|  by  this  route  travelling  expenses  out  and  back 
need  not  amount  to  more  than  201.,  nor  the  time 
occupied  in  travel  exceed  about  eleven  days. 
Athens,  itself  and  alone,  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
though,  of  course,  when  once  there,  it  seems 
desirable  if  possible  to  see  at  least  two  or  three 
of  the  other  sites ;  and  any  student  going  out 
properly  accredited  will  find  every  facility  put 
in  his  way  for  pursuing  his  studies  both  by  the 
Greek  archaeological  officials  and  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  English  and  American  Schools 
Any  one  acquainted  with  German  will  receive 
equal  consideration  from  the  Director  of  the 
German  School,  who  has  no  equal  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  buildings  themselves, 
except  Mr.  Penrose. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  selecting  a  subject  for 
I  this  paper,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  a 
i  few  characteristic  buildings,  and  examine  them 
in  detail  and  with  some  care,  rather  than  to  visit 
hurriedly  a  large  number  of  Bites. 

I  propose  to  refer  briefly  to  three  buildings 
which  we  may  take  as  representing  the 
domestic,  secular,  and  sacred  architecture  of 
the  Greeks,  viz.,— the  Palace  at  Tiryns,  the 
Propyla^a,  and  the  Erectheion  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.  The  last  of  these  is  also  a  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  example  of  the  use  of  the  Ionic 
order,  while  the  second  illustrates  the  very  best 
period  of  the  Doric  order,  and  all  three  are 
specimens  of  the  magnificence  and  freedom  of 
Greek  planning.  And  I  may,  perhaps,  confess 
that  the  possibility  of  adequately  illustrating 
them  to  you,  either  by  means  of  photographs  or 
diagrams,  had  its  influence  upon  the  selection  of 
these  buildings  for  our  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  show  you  a  few 
photographs  of  other  buildings,  which  may 
assist  us  to  understand  them  more  completely. 

Of  the  three  buildings  which  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider,  by  far  the  oldest  is  the  Palace  at  Tiryns, 
though  six  years  ago  its  existence  was  unknown, 
and,  by  most  people  at  least,  undreamt  of.  It 
is,  perhaps,  therefore  suitable  that  we  should 
consider  it  in  the  first  place,  more  especially  as 
we  shall  discover  in  it  the  beginnings  of 
much  of  the  later  Greek  art  and  architecture. 

The  citadel  of  Tiryns  occupies  a  magnificent 
position  near  the  sea,  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Nauplia.  The  rock  rises  abruptly  out  of  the 
level  plain,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  eminence 
that,  in  the  days  before  artillery  was  introduced, 
could  command  it.  The  natural  features  of  the 
rock  were  seized  upon  by  the  Greeks,  and  form 
the  key  to  its  fortifications,  which  were  adapted 
to  it  with  great  skill ;  they  are  said  to  be  the 
•From  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith,  A.R.I.B.A., 

read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  14th 
MiBt.,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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most  massive  of  their  kind  in  Greece,  and 
possess  several  points  of  great  interest.  But 
we  must  not  linger  over  them,  and  I  can  only 
refer  any  student  who  wishes  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  walls  or  the  palace  to  Dr.  Dorp- 
feld’s  account  of  them  contained  in  chap.  v.  of 
Dr.  Schlicmann’s  “  Tiryns.” 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  form  of 
the  rock,  three  more  or  less  separate  forts 
existed  within  the  outer  ramparts, — the  lower, 
the  middle,  and  the  highest, — and  that  crowning 
the  last,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  it, 
stood  the  king’s  palace.  The  materials  used  in 
its  construction  were  stone, — limestone,  breccia, 
and  sandstone, — clay,  either  beaten  hard  or  used 
as  mortar  or  cement,  or  as  sun-dried  bricks; 
lime,  and  wood ;  while  in  the  decoration  of  its 
surface,  plaster  covered  with  coloured  decora¬ 
tion,  carved  alabaster,  and  almost  certainly 
bronze  plates,  were  employed.  The  plan  of  this 
fortress-palace,  though  not  perfectly  preserved, 
approaches  being  so,  and  is  far  less  incomplete 
than  the  palaces  at  Myceme  or  Troy,  or  the 
fragments  of  Erectheus’s  palace  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  and  all  three  have  many  points  of 
similarity  both  in  plan  and  construction. 

At  Tiryns,  having  passed  through  the  fortress- 
wall,  not  an  easy  matter  in  the  old  days  for  any 
but  a  friend,  we  approach  the  outer  gate  of 
the  palace.  This  gives  admittance  to  a  large 
open  space,  devoid  of  building.  After  travers¬ 
ing  this  we  reach  the  outer  or  great  Propyl  mum, 
with  an  outer  and  an  inner  portico,  the  fore¬ 
runner  in  every  essential  particular  of  the  great 
Propylma  at  Athens,  and  of  many  others. 
Each  portico  takes  the  form  of  a  distvle  in 
antis,  while  the  wall  of  the  gate  is  pierced  by  a 
single  opening  in  the  centre,  whose  great  fold- 
iDg-doors  stood,  not  between  the  jambs,  but 
inside  them,  and  their  bronze-covered  pivots 
worked  in  circular  holes  cut  in  the  stone  of  the 
threshold,  which  was  much  wider  than  the 
wall.  From  the  inner  portico  a  door  admits 
the  visitor  to  a  long  winding  passage  leading 
to  the  women’s  apartments,  and  just  beyond 
the  portico  a  short  passage  gives  a  side  en¬ 
trance  to  the  court  of  the  men’s  apartments. 
This  Propylmum  gives  direct  admission  to  a 
large  outer  court  of  irregular  form  ;  the  build¬ 
ings  enclosing  it  to  the  south  and  west  have 
been  either  largely  obliterated  by  later  build¬ 
ings,  or  slipped  down  the  hill  with  the  line  of 
fortification,  which  gave  way  here.  On  the 
north  side  they  are  more  perfect,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  trace  distinctly  the  line  of  the  small 
Propylmum  giving  access  to  the  court  of  the 
men’s  apartments.  This  gateway  was  similar 
to  the  great  Propylmum,  having  an  outer  and 
inner  portico,  and  the  gate-wall  was  provided 
with  folding-doors.  The  court-yard  to  which 
this  gave  admission  was  large,  about  65  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  clear  of  the  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it  on  three  sides,  the  east,  south,  and  west ; 
this  court  was  paved,  and  so  also  was  the  oiittr 
one  already  referred  to,  with  concrete  and  laid 
so  as  to  clear  itself  of  water.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  side  was  placed  the  great 
altar  of  Zeus,  which  is  on  the  axial  line  of 
the  vestibule  which  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  north  side  of  the  court.  The  front  of 
this  vestibule  took  the  form  of  a  temple  in 
antis,  and  was  raised  on  two  steps,  form¬ 
ing  a  stylobate.  The  bases  of  the  two 
columns  and  of  the  antm  remain ;  these 
below  the  ground  level  are  of  irregular  form,  but 
above  it  they  are  carefully  squared  to  the  line 
of  the  wall.  This  also  is  the  usual  treatment 
of  the  thresholds  here,  but  at  Mycenm  they  are 
squared  throughout.  The  bases  of  the  ants?, 
have  their  tops  rebated  and  drilled  with  a  series 
of  holes  for  wooden  dowels.  In  general  the 
base  stones  at  Tiryns  are  from  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
high.  The  upper  part  of  the  anta  was  formed 
of  timber  beams  placed  in  juxtaposition  side 
by  side,  and  dowelled  to  the  base,  and  probably 
to  each  other  ;  and  these  would  carry  the  ends 
of  the  lintels,  probably  formed  in  a  similar 
way  of  more  than  one  piece,  as  was  the  case 
later  with  the  great  stone  architraves  of  the 
Parthenon  and  other  temples.  The  side  walls  of 
this  vestibule  were  decorated  with  slabs  of  ala¬ 
baster,  richly  carved  and  inlaid  with  glass. 
Three  pairs  of  doors  hung  folding  between  the 
jambs  gave  access  to  an  ante-chamber,  from 
which  an  opening,  not,  however,  provided  with 
a  door,  led  to  the  megaron,  or  principal  men’s 
apartment,  which  was  over  30  ft.  wide  and 
nearly  40  ft.  deep.  In  the  centre  are  the  bases 
for  four  wooden  pillars  which  helped  to  carry 
the  roof,  and  between  them  are  traces  of  the 
large  circular  clay  hearth,  found  in  much 
greater  perfection  in  Mycenaa  ;  the  floor  of  the 
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hall  was  of  concrete,  ornamented  with  a  rec¬ 
tangular  pattern  in  incised  lines.  Of  course  any 
restoration  of  elevations  of  sections  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  walls  in  the  upper  parts  were  of 
perishable  materials  —  wood  and  sun-dried 
bricks — and  these  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  Temple.  The  roof  was 
almost  certainly  flat,  and  made  of  clay  on  a 
layer  of  rushes,  and  the  room  may  have  been 
lighted  either  by  openings  in  the  walls  or  by 
having  a  portion  of  the  roof  raised  as  a  simple 
clearstory  or  central  lantern.  From  the  ante¬ 
chamber  access  is  also  obtained  to  the  bath¬ 
room,  which  could  also  be  reached  from  the 
men’s  court.  The  floor  of  this  room  was  formed 
by  one  single  stone,  sunk  and  polished  and  drilled 
with  dowel-holes  for  a  wood  lining  to  the 
room,  and  was  provided  with  a  movable  terra¬ 
cotta  bath  and  with  a  drain  ;  this  bath  adjoins 
a  long  and  winding  corridor,  out  of  which 
several  rooms,  whose  exact  purpose  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  opened.  It  also  led  to  the  stair¬ 
case  to  the  middle  fortress,  and  eventually  to 
the  women’s  apartments,  and  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  use  of  servants  or  slaves. 

The  women’s  apartments,  in  general  arrange¬ 
ment,  closely  copy  the  men’s,  but  they  are 
smaller,  and  the  two  sets  have  no  direct  com¬ 
munication.  The  long  passage  from  the  inner 
portico  of  the  great  Propyl  feum  gives  access 
through  a  stoa  on  its  west  side  to  an  open 
court;  this  communicated  directly  with  the 
inner  court  of  the  women,  which  had  stofe  on 
its  east,  and  on  part  of  its  north  side.  The 
rest  of  the  north  side  was  occupied  with  the 
vestibule  to  the  women’s  hall,  and  with  the 
entrance  to  the  corridor  which  ran  round  them. 
This  court  was  drained  into  the  channel  from 
the  bath,  already  referred  to,  which  was  formed 
of  rectangular  terra-cotta  channel  pipes  which 
fitted  into  each  other. 

The  south  side  of  the  vestibule  is  quite  open  ; 
the  span  is  about  18  ft.,  and  therefore  a  lintel 
would  not  require  intermediate  support.  This 
vestibule  is  nearly  square  ;  east  and  west  doors 
lead  into  the  surrounding  corridor,  and  on  the 
north  side  a  single  door,  aoout  6  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
leads  to  the  women’s  hall;  this  door  is  of 
special  interest,  for  in  the  pivot-hole  the  great 
bronze  pivot  was  actually  found.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ball  there  seems  to  have  been  a  square 
hearth.  East  of  this  hall  are  several  well- 
defined  rooms,  grouped  together,  and  only  ac¬ 
cessible  from  the  surrounding  corridor ;  they 
probably  comprised  the  King  and  Queen’s 
sleeping-chamber,  with  a  vestibule,  while  a 
small  passage  gives  access  to  inner  rooms,  which 
formed  the  treasury  and  armoury ;  south  of 
this  passage  is  probably  the  position  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  roof. 

A  few  other  rooms  are  accessible  directly 
from  the  women’s  outer  court  ;  their  exact 
purport  cannot  be  at  all  definitely  fixed,  but 
the  most  important  rooms  of  the  palace  have 
been  passed  in  review,  and  there  is  but  little 
question  as  to  the'r  identification. 

To  refer  to  a  few  general  particulars  as  to 
construction, &c.,  the  walls  of  these  rooms  stand, 
for  a  height  mostly  of  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft., 
the  lower  portions  being  constructed  of  stone ; 
above  this  height  the  walls  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  of  timber  and  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  were  usually  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  6  in. 
thick.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
walls,  external  as  well  as  internal,  were  coated 
with  clay  and  then  lime  plaster ;  the  latter  was 
painted  in  various  colours,  subjects  being  in¬ 
troduced  as  well  as  geometrical  patterns.  The 
antaa,  as  we  have  seen,  had  usually  solid  stone 
bases,  the  upper  parts  being  formed  of  massive 
timbers  forming  an  end  to  the  wall.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  these  timbers,  and  also  the  wooden 
columns  of  the  porticoes  and  the  megaron,  were 
encased  with  bronze  plates  ;  fragments  of  such 
plates  belonging  to  a  column  were  found  at 
Mycenaa,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  interior 
of  the  vast  chamber  known  as  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  was  extensively,  if  not  entirely,  lined 
with  a  similar  skin  of  bronze. 

The  thresholds  weie,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  of  stone,  of  irregular  form,  but  all,  except¬ 
ing  a  broad  central  band,  which  was  carefully 
worked  to  the  width  of  the  wall  and  stood 
slightly  above  the  finished  floor-level,  was 
worked  down  so  as  to  allow  the  floor  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  wall-line  evenly  throughout. 
The  roofs  were  probably  flat,  formed  of  massive 
timbers,  which  carried,  as  already  stated,  reeds, 
and  above  them  clay  ;  this  forms  a  heavy  but 
good  roof  if  well  looked  after  during  the  wet 
season,  and  is  still  in  general  use  throughout 
the  East.  There  may  have  been  an  upper  story 


over  a  good  portion  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  would  be  at  least  summer 
sleeping  apartments. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  buildings  of 
which  we  have  any  extensive  remains,  and 
belongs,  probably,  to  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  or 
possibly  an  earlier  date  even.  It  was  certainly 
finally  destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  the  Mycente  palace,  which  is  of 
later  rather  than  earlier  construction,  certainly 
cannot  be  later  than  the  eighth  century.  We 
have  thus  a  not  incomplete  idea  of  a  palace  of 
an  early  Greek  king,  and  are  able,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  discoveries  in  the  Mycenre  tombs, 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  splendour  of  then- 
homes.  They  were  essentially  warriors,  and 
probably  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  what  we 
should  consider  luxury  in  their  manner  of 
living,  but  their  fortresses  and  palaces  were 
magnificently  constructed,  and  the  latter  richly 
adorned,  and  their  armour  and  weapons  and 
utensils  were  often  of  precious  material  and 
most  delicate  and  graceful  workmanship. 

But,  apart  from  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
whatever  may  help  us  to  realise  the  life  of  ihe 
old  Greek  heroes,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard  or 
read,  this  palace  possesses  a  very  genuine  archi¬ 
tectural  interest,  for  in  it  we  find  evidence  of 
the  origin  of  much  that  we  shall  encounter  in 
our  study  of  the  later  marble  architecture  ;  and 
here  already  the  difficulties  of  a  trabeated 
system  of  architecture  have  been  encountered 
and  overcome.  In  the  megaron  of  the  men,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  arrangement  almost 
exactly  repeated  in  the  cpisthodomus  of  the 
Parthenon.  Here,  too,  we  perceive  the  con¬ 
structional  raison  d'etre  of  the  anta,  which  was 
repeated  in  the  early  Btone  and  marble  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  which  ceased  to  have  any  real 
purpose,  other  than  an  artistic  one,  in  those 
buildings  which  were  entirely  constructed  of 
marble,  and  where  this  feature  becomes  purely 
ornamental.  We  detect,  also,  the  fondness  of 
the  Greeks  for  colonnades  or  porticoes,  a  neces¬ 
sity,  indeed,  of  the  climate.  The  system  of 
decorating  walls  with  bronze  plates  may  suggest 
an  origin  for  the  great  friezes  of  later  days.  We 
notice,  too,  great  facility  in  adapting  the  plan 
to  the  limits  of  the  site  and  to  its  special  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  importance  they  attached 
to  a  magnificent  and  stately  approach  to  an 
important  building. 

If  we  endeavour  for  a  moment  to  realise  the 
effect  produced  on  a  visitor  to  the  Palace  in  all 
its  glory  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  a  striking  and  grand  one,  for 


which  the  plan  seems  eminently  adapted.  The 
angle  at  which  the  great  Propylmum  is  set  to 
the  little  one  would  bring  the  latter  at  once  into 
view  in  passing  through  the  entrance-door ;  it 
would,  moreover,  produce  a  pleasing  variety  in 
shade  effects,  a  point  which  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  studied  with  the  utmost  care,  and  notably 
so  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.  The  outer  court  itself  was 
probably  in  some  way  shaped  up,  ragged  as  its 
outline  now  appears  ;  and  the  small  Propylmum 
led  on  thence  to  the  Court,  with  its  colonnades 
casting  deep  and  welcome  shadows,  and  through 
the  pillars  of  the  vestibule  and  the  triple  doors 
of  the  ante-room  to  the  dimly-lit  megaron 
itself.  The  whole  was  rich  with  colour, 
alabaster,  and  bronze,  and  probably  further 
beautified  with  splendid  textiles.  The  womens 
apartments  would  produce  somewhat  the  same 
effect  on  a  smaller  scale.  Of  the  proportions  in 
elevation  it  is  not  safe  to  speak,  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  important  rooms,  as  far  as  planning  is  con¬ 
cerned,  seem  well  considered  and  grouped,  and 
at  least  to  approach  nearly  to  the  simple  relative 
proportions  so  markedly  employed  later. 

No  better  example  of  their  delight  in  lavish 
expenditure  of  thought  and  labour  over  the 
erection  of  an  imposing  portal  can  be  brought  j 
forward  than  the  Propylica  at  Athens,  yet  tnis  1 
is  but  an  elaboration  of  the  principle  contained 
in  the  Propyla-um  at  Tiryns,  carried  out  on  a 
magnificent  scale  and  with  the  very  finest  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship. 

The  word  Propylsea  means  simply  “  before  the 
gateways,”  and  signifies  the  colonnade  of  the 
entrance  either  to  a  sacred  precinct,  or,  as  in  j 
the  case  under  consideration,  to  a  fortress  or  | 
some  other  enclosure.  Other  examples  may  be 
found  at  Eleusis,  yEgina,  Epidauros,  &c.,  but 
none  equalled  in  magnificence  that  at 
Athens. 

The  older  gateway  of  Kimon,  of  which  remains 
exist,  was  on  a  more  modest  scale,  and  was 
partly  built  of  limestone  faced  with  marble 
slabs  or  stucco,  and  with  marble  antrn,  and 
probably  columns.  The  present  building  was 
commenced  the  year  following  that  in  which  | 
the  Parthenon  was  dedicated,  .when  mechanical 
skill  and  mathematical  science  had  reaehed  the 
utmost  perfection,  and  was  planned  on  a  truly 
magnificent  scale.  The  entire  scheme  was  never 
carried  out ;  what  the  true  cause  of  its  being 
abandoned  may  have  been  is  not  quite  certain, 
and  does  not  greatly  matter  to  us,  but  the 
Peloponnesian  War  brought  work  to  a  final 
standstill  in  431  d.c.,  and  at  this  time  no  por¬ 


tion  of  the  building  was  finished,  and  much  of 
it  not  commenced,  or  up  to  foundation  level 
only. 

The  line  of  the  wall  of  marble  which  con¬ 
tains  the  actual  gateways  is  approximately 
north  and  south,  and  to  the  west  and  east 
were  two  great  hexastyle  porticoes ;  the 
western  one  is  very  deep,  ana  is  flanked  on 
either  hand  by  less  important  porticoes  with 
buildings  behind.  Somewhat  similar  but 
more  extensive  buildings  were  designed  to 
flank  the  eastern  portico,  but  were  never 
carried  out,  though  traces  showing  the  start¬ 
ing  and  position  of  them  remain.  The  site 
presented  great  difficulties — it  was  irregular, 
uneven,  and  with  a  very  rapid  fall  to  the  west ; 
but  so  skilfully  were  the  very  difficulties  turned 
to  account,  and  so  admirably  does  the  building 
fit  its  site,  that  they  may  readily  be  overlooked  ; 
and  the  whole  design  is  so  natural  and  straight¬ 
forward  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
seems  to  be,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
treated  differently. 

I  have  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  original 
scheme,  which  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  plan.*  I  wish  now  to  describe  briefly  the 
portions  coloured  black,  those  that  were  actually 
erected,  and  which  still  remain  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete.  They  comprise,  briefly,  the  wall  of  the 
gateways ;  the  east  and  west  porticoes,  both 
imperfect,  the  north-west  wiog,  complete,  except 
for  the  roof,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south-west 
wing. 

A  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  flanking  the 
approach  for  chariots,  must  have  led  up  from 
the  entrance  below  the  temple  of  Nike  to  the 
level  of  the  western  or  outer  portico,  which  stands 
on  a  stylobate  of  four  steps ;  but  this  approach 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  steps  now  in  situ  are 
quite  modern.  The  Doric  portico,  with  a  wide 
intercolumniation  in  the  centre,  was  surmounted 
by  a  pediment,  while  the  two  lines  of  slenderer 
Ionic  columns  behind  each  supported  an  im-  ■ 
mense  architrave  in  a  single  block,  extending  : 
the  full  depth  of  the  portico  ;  the  beam  is  par- 
tially  hollowed  out,  to  reduce  its  weight.  The  e 
wall  containing  the  gates,  and  which  stood  on  : 
a  lofty  stylobate  of  five  steps,  is  pierced  by  five  e 
openings,  which  were  originally  filled  with  : 


f  The  diagram  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken  i 
was  enlarged  from  the  small  plan  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  i 
the  Mittheilungen  of  the  German  Archicological  Insti-  i 
tute  at  Athens,  Vol.  X.,  1885.  The  plan  of  those  por-  r 
tions  of  the  building  actually  existing  was  corrected  < 
from  Mr.  Penrose’s  plan  in  his  "  Principles  of  Athenian  i 
Architecture,  and  in  a  few  details  irom  dimensions  n 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith. 
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Ibronze  doors:  the  central  one  (the  largest) 
mould  be  used  by  the  Panathenaic  procession, 
the  two  smallest  side-doors  being  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  dimensions.  The  side  walls  of  this 
iportico  undoubtedly  had  low  seats  running 
iitheir  whole  length,  and  this  would  form  a  mag- 
unificent  and  convenient  place  of  meeting  and 
^discussion.  The  eastern,  or  inner,  portico  had 
<ia  similar  elevation  to  the  western,  but  the 
columns  were  raised  on  a  continuous  square 
aplinth  or  stylobate. 

J  The  north  -  west  chamber  is  fairly  com- 
ijplete :  its  west  wall  stands  on  an  earlier 
^foundation  in  a  different  line,  and  to  this  the 
i new  work  has  been  very  cleverly  adapted.  This 
^chamber  is  entirely  enclosed  by  walls,  the 
:  southern  one  being  pierced  with  openings  for  a 
idoor  and  two  windows,  and  having  a  portico  of 
ijthree  columns  further  to  the  south.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  doorway  does  not 
licome  centrally  with  an  intercolumniation.  The 
i.  columns  of  this  portico  were  also  of  the  Doric 
lorder,  but  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  than 
(those  of  the  great  porticoes.  The  roof  to  this 
:  wing  was  hipped,  and,  as  usual,  flat  in  pitch. 

1  The  opposite  wing  to  this  was  never  com¬ 
pleted,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
\  original  design  of  this  wing,  while  balancing 
'  the  other  in  its  total  mass,  differed  widely  in 
its  plan,  and  no  doubt  in  its  uses.  You  will 
(see,  from  a  glance  at  the  plan, that  the  portico 
t  here  which  exists,  is  similar  in  elevation  to  the 
opposite  one,  but  is  much  deeper  ;  and  that  the 
chamber,  instead  of  being  enclosed,  and  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  door,  is  open  on  its  west  side  to 
another  portico,  whose  columns  occupy  the  line 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  corresponding  wing.  I 
I  wish  to  avoid  touching  on  anything  that 
l  may  be  considered  merely  of  archaeological 
rather  than  of  architectural  interest,  but  I 
think  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  refer  to  the 
reasons  for  the  restoration  of  the  original  plan 
of  this  wing,  which  most  certainly  was  never 
completed,  and  this  will  render  necessary  an 
allusion  to  an  earlier  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Greek  architecture :  but  for  this  purpose  we 
need  not  leave  the  present  building,  but  merely 
consider  the  Propylma  of  Kimon. 

As  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  Greek 
buildings  erected  later  than  very  archaic  times, 
when  marble  was  hardly  used,  but  previous 
to  the  magnificent  epoch  of  Pericles,  when 
i  lavish  expenditure  was  made,  and  marble  used 
exclusively  for  the  finest  work,  this  earlier 
Propylma.  was  constructed  partly  of  fine  lime¬ 
stone  and  partly  of  marble.  The  walls  were 
constructed  of  the  former,  but  they  were  ter¬ 
minated,  at  least  when  they  were  in  a  line  with 
a  range  of  marble  shafts,  with  blocks  of  marble 
forming  the  well-known  antic.  These  projected 
beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  stop  the 
marble  or  plaster  casing  which  was  applied  to 
the  rougher  material,  and  the  width  of  the 
anta  was  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the 
column  in  connection  with  which  it  stood.  We 
have  seen  instances  at  Tiryns  of  a  still  earlier 
treatment  in  wood,  but  very  similar  in  purpose. 

When  buildings  were  entirely  constructed  of 
marble,  the  feature  was  copied  in  it,  just  as  in 
earlier  days  we  find  the  features  of  timber  con¬ 
struction  copied  in  stone,  and  observe  the  way 
in  which  it  was  adapted  to  various  positions. 
Where  it  forms  the  termination  to  a  wall  in 
line  with  a  range  of  columns,  it  has  a  broad 
face  and  narrow  sides.  But  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  a  line  of  columns 
we  have  two  broad  faces  and  one  narrow  one. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  re¬ 
mains  we  have  of  the  south-west  wing,  and  see 
what  they  teach  us.  I  should  remark  here  that 
the  pier  occupying  the  angle  between  the  north 
and  west  porticoes  is  not  now  in  situ,  but  was 
until  a  few  years  ago.  The  blocks  of  which  it 
was  composed  are  close  at  hand.  The  plan  of 
this  pier  clearly  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  formed  an  angle  pier  between  two  por¬ 
ticoes,  for  we  find  a  broad  face  to  come  next  a 
column,  another  broad  face  forming  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  wall,  and  with  a  narrow  return,  and 
then  after  a  very  short  bit  of  wall  we  have 
another  anta,  very  clearly  pointing  to  a  line  of 
columns  running  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  portico.  If  we  use  now  an  inter¬ 
columniation  identical  with  the  north  portico, 
in  our  attempt  to  construct  the  west  one,  the 
second  column  comes,  as  it  should  do,  exactly 
opposite  the  anta  of  the  existing  wall,  and  with 
four  columns  in  all,  this  allows  of  an  angle  pier 
at  the  south-west  angle  similar  to  the  one  from 
which  we  set  out.  As  this  west  portico  was 
never  built,  a  makeshift  had  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  small  pier,  of  an  entirely  irregular  and  un¬ 


usual  form,  was  introduced  to  carry  the  archi¬ 
trave  running  from  the  end  of  the  existing  wall 
to  the  westernmost  column  of  the  existing  por¬ 
tico,  but  in  an  irregular  line. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point 
firstly  because  it  seems  to  me  not  unimportant 
to  feel  tolerably  certain  of  aDy  restoration  that 
may  be  attempted  of  this  building,  which,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  was  second  only  to  the  Parthenon  in 
beauty  and  in  reputation  amongst  the  Greeks  ; 
and  secondly, — and  this  is  to  us  of  even  more  im¬ 
portance  perhaps, — because  it  seems  tome  to  be 
an  instance  of  the  care  and  thought  that  should 
be  devoted  to  any  building,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman  or  Gothic,  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  of  us  to  restore,  either  on  paper  or  in 
actual  practice.  As  regards  myself,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  cannot  recall  any  single  lecture  or 
paper  that  I  have  heard  or  read  that  impressed 
me  more  and  gave  me  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
method  to  be  pursued  in  the  examination  of 
existing  architectural  buildings,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  not  disregarding  the  least  bit  of  evidence, 
however  apparently  trivial,  than  the  lecture  I 
heard  Dr.  Dorpfeld  deliver  on  the  subject  of 
the  Propylrea  on  the  spot,  where  he  could  point 
out  each  point  as  he  referred  to  it.  To  that 
lecture  I  am  largely  indebted  for  a  great  part 
of  any  knowledge  1  possess  of  the  building. 
The  general  surface  of  the  walls  seems  to  have 
been  left  unfinished,  though  this  was  not  the 
case  with  the  columns,  and  I  may  refer  again 
to  it  when  the  lantern  slides  are  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  as  also  to  the  method  of  working  the 
drums  of  the  columns,  which  I  recollect  Mr. 
Penrose  explaining  here  some  years  ago,  and 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  The  full- 
size  mouldings  shown  on  the  walls  were  taken  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Schultz,  during  the  year  I  was  in 
Athens.  They  strike  one  rather,  I  think,  as 
being  small  in  character  and  especially  small  in 
projection ;  were  they  executed  in  a  coarse 
material  and  placed  under  the  dull  skies  and 
smoky  atmosphere  of  London  they  would,  pro¬ 
bably,  not  be  very  effective,  but  in  the  pure  air 
of  Greece  the  sun  casts  shadows  as  sharp  and 
clear  as  possible,  and  every  line  tells,  and  the 
delicate  material  allows  of  very  delicate  treat¬ 
ment 

The  Doric  order,  drawn  to  a  small  scale,  is 
sometimes  apt  to  look  excessively  severe,  and 
possibly  uninteresting.  The  same  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  of  various  reproductions  of  it  in  stone. 
It  is,  however,  a  different  matter  when  you  see 
it  executed  in  marble,  with  perfectly  true  and 
sharp  lines,  and,  as  a  result,  perfectly  true  and 
delicate  shadows.  Even  as  a  ruin  the  Propylmi 
produces  an  almost  inconceivable  effect  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  Turning  round 
from  under  the  Nike  bastion  one  comes  full 
upon  it  from  below,  and  one  can  realise  the 
object  of  the  deep  portico  on  the  west  side,  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  richly-decorated  soffite, 
when  it  still  existed,  would  have  appeared  at 
once  to  an  old  Greek  visitiDg  it ;  while  the 
great  pediment  of  the  central  portico  would 
have  towered  above  the  hipped  roofs  of  the 
wings.  The  break  in  the  roof-level,  which  on  a 
section  seems  unsightly,  would  from  no  point 
have  been  visible,  except  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  be  unobjectionable.  One  can  nowadays  sit 
down  near  the  commencement  of  the  steps 
under  the  shade  of  the  bastion,  and  watch  the 
sun,  as  it  creeps  round  gradually,  bring  out  new 
lines  of  light,  and  cast  fresh  shadows  and 
deepen  existing  ones ;  and  when  all  this  took 
place,  with  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  great  por¬ 
tico  and  its  gorgeous  roof  for  a  background,  it 
must  have  been,  indeed,  a  sight  for  gods  and 
men. 

Finally,  we  will  make  a  short  inspection  of 
the  Erectheion,  and  though  it  is  not  from  many 
points  of  view  the  most  typical  temple  to  have 
selected,  it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  that  may  be  introduced  into 
a  Greek  religious  buildiDg,  and  further,  it  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  Ionic  order.  Another 
reason  which,  I  think,  alone  would  justify  me 
in  its  selection,  is  that  when  you  have  obtained 
some  idea  of  the  plan  and  elevations  of  the 
building,  any  of  you  who  care  to  do  so  may 
examine  for  yourselves,  and  within  a  mile  of 
this  room,  almost  every  detail  of  it.  In  the 
British  Museum,  between  the  Parthenon 
marbles  and  the  new  Phigaleian  room,  a  great 
many  fragments  are  collected  together — an 
entire  column,  including  cap  and  base,  from 
the  east  portico, — the  only  column  missing  from 
the  exterior  of  the  buildiDg, — large  portions  of 
the  architrave  and  cornice,  and  various  smaller 
detai's.  One  or  two  fragments  from  the 
PropyJma,  including  a  cap, — badly  placed,  how¬ 


ever,— and  the  drum  of  a  column  and  part  of  an 
architrave,  may  be  seen  in  the  same  room. 

Mr.  J.  Fergusson  read  a  paper  on  this  build¬ 
ing  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  February  14,  1876,  but  he  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  principally  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  interior.  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
know  the  paper ;  it  is  very  learned,  and  seems 
to  have  proved  his  point,  but  I  wish  only  just 
to  refer  to  this  interior  which  is  destroyed,  to 
show  its  effect  on  the  existing  exterior.  It  was 
divided  internally,  says  Mr.  Fergusson, — whose 
restoration  has  been,  I  believe,  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,— by  a  cross  wall  into  two  distinct 
temples;  the  eastern  one  at  the  higher  level 
was  dedicated  to  Erectheus,  and  the  western, 
much  lower,  to  Athene  Polias,  and  this  latter 
was  the  most  sacred  shrine  on  the  whole 
Acropolis. 

This  arrangement  naturally  affects  the  ex¬ 
terior  very  largely.  The  position  chosen  for 
its  erection  is  just  at  the  point  where  the 
Acropolis  rock  commences  to  fall  away  rapidly. 
At  the  east  end  we  find  a  hexastyle  portico 
standing  on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps,  with 
its  architrave  in  position,  and  it  would  be  com¬ 
plete  but  for  the  removal  of  the  north-east 
column  to  the  British  Museum.  Portions  of  the 
frieze  of  black  marble  also  exist.  The  south 
wall  remains  throughout  its  whole  length,  but 
not  to  its  fall  height.  The  stylobate  and  the 
base  moulding  of  the  antm  are  continued  ;  and, 
as  usual,  the  first  course  of  stone  is  very  much 
deeper  than  any  of  the  others.  At  the  west 
end  of  this  wall  is  situated  the  Caryatid  portico, 
with  six  female  figures,  and  these,  though  at  a 
glance  almost  identical,  reveal  a  great  variety 
in  their  treatment  as  regards  detail ;  to  this 
point  a  uniform  level  has  been  maintained,  but 
this  portico  is  founded  on  the  stylobate  of  a 
large  early  temple,  and  below  it  there  is  a 
sudden  drop  to  the  ground-level.  The  west 
facade  had  a  blank  wall  for  nearly  half  its 
height,  with  a  plain  central  doorway ;  above 
this,  the  wall  had  attached  columns,  and  was 
pierced  with  windows. 

The  north  wall  extends  far  enough  beyond 
the  west  wall  to  obtain  a  doorway  in  it  entirely 
outside  the  building,  giving  access  to  a  court 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  building,  and  entered 
from  the  great  north  portico ;  beside  it  is  the 
principal  doorway.  This  tetrastyle  portico  has 
six  columns  in  all,  and  still  retains  part  of  its 
coffered  ceiling ;  its  floor  level  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  western  doorway.  The  north  wall  is  com¬ 
plete  as  regards  its  length,  and  at  some  point 
an  external  flight  of  steps  between  the  building 
and  the  Acropolis  wall  must  have  led  up  to  the 
higher  level. 

Sadly  ruined  as  this  building  is,  we  are 
enabled  to  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  its  general 
effect ;  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  seen 
there  is  a  charming  variety  of  grouping  and 
outline,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  view 
in  which  at  least  two  of  the  porticoes  are  not 
visible.  Added  to  the  beauty  of  outline,  the 
delicate  mouldings  and  the  exquisite  carving, 
which  though  employed  with  no  niggard  hand 
is  concentrated  on  certain  points,  must  have 
given  the  complete  building  an  air  of  wonderful 
delicacy  and  refinement,  and  this  was  no 
doubt  heightened  by  an  extensive  use  of 
colour. 

We  have  now  considered  more  or  less  briefly 
each  of  the  three  buildings  I  proposed  to 
describe  to  you.  In  the  first  case  we 
had  to  confine  our  attention  mainly  to  the 
plan  and  observe  its  clever  grouping  and 
variety  of  line,  with  the  early  promise  of  future 
development.  The  other  two  examples  belong 
to  the  very  best  period  of  Greek  art,  and  as 
regards  style  no  more  perfect  examples  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  contrast  the  two.  In  each  case  the 
materials  and  workmanship  are  the  same,  that  is 
to  6ay, literally  themost  perfect  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  The  Propylrea  owes  its  impressive¬ 
ness  and  dignity,  which  even  in  its  present 
ruined  state  is  undeniable,  to  the  most  careful 
grouping  of  the  various  parts,  and  its  compara¬ 
tive  massiveness,  combined  with  the  most 
accurate  and  carefully  considered  proportions 
of  the  relative  parts  and  very  delicate  optical 
refinements.  It  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
carving  or  sculpture,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  ever  having  existed  ;  carving  indeed  was 
sparingly  used  in  the  Doric  order,  but  sculpture 
was  often  used  in  a  lavish  way,  as  at  the 
Parthenon ;  it  was  almost  invariably  set  in 
some  frame,  such  as  the  pediment  or  metope, 
and  skilfully  designed  so  that  the  main  lines  of 
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the  grouping  should  give  a  contrast  to  the 
enclosing  lines.  In  the  Ionic  order  as  typified  by 
the  Erectheion  we  find  sculpture  comparatively 
unimportant,  though  a  sculptured  frieze  is  by 
no  means  unusual ;  the  carving  of  long  lines  of 
surfaces  is,  however,  adopted  ;  this  is  no  doubt 
more  suited  to  the  slenderer  porportion  and 
more  delicate  effect  of  the  composition.  Before 
closing  I  should  like  to  try  and  show  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  buildings 
as  they  stand.  Though  for  architectural  purposes, 
including  those  of  instruction,  photography 
may  be,  in  many  ways,  inferior  to  a  good  set  of 
drawings,  I  believe  no  other  means  is  so 
capable  of  conveying  the  effect  of  a  building 
and  its  workmanship,  even  to  a  trained  archi¬ 
tect,  as  a  good  photograph,  thrown  on  to  a 
large  screen,  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern.  (Nearly 
thirty  views  were  then  shown  on  the  screen  and 
explained  by  the  lecturer.) 

[We  must  defer  our  report  of  the  discussion 
until  next  week.] 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL: 

MR.  BANISTER  FLETCHER  ON  “  THE  ARCHI 

TECTURE  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  ALL  AGES.” 

The  first  of  this  year's  series  of  free  lecture; 
to  artisans  and  others  on  matters  connected 
with  building,  under  the  auspices  of  th« 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,  was 
delivered  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  by 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Master 
of  the  Company,  as  already  briefly  mentioned. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  referred  to  the  necessity  for  art-train¬ 
ing,  and  quoted  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  M.A.,  at  the  Art-Congress  at  Liver¬ 
pool  in  1888,  “  that  architects  should  train 
public  taste.”  Asking  the  question,  “What  is 
Architecture  ?  ”  the  lecturer  answered  it  by 
giving  the  following  short  definition  ^“Archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  art  of  constructing  buildings  upon 
scientific  principles  with  proportion  and 
beauty.”  After  quoting  the  late  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry’s  definition  of  architecture, — “a  useful 
art  as  well  as  a  fine  art,” — the  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  trace  the  history  of  the  human  habi¬ 
tation  from  the  earliest  times,  quoting  from 
Viollet-le-Duc  and  Gwilt,  and  pointing  to  en¬ 
larged  copies  of  illustrations  from  the  works  of 
those  writers  in  elucidation  of  his  remarks. 
He  next  treated  of  the  rock- cut  cave  dwellings 
and  temples  of  India  and  Asia  Minor.  Passing 
on,  he  briefly  and  rapidly  referred  to  the  varied 
and  characteristic  forms  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Hindu,  Chinese,  and  Mexican  architecture’ 
and  then  described  the  main  features  of  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture.  Next  came  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Saracenic  architecture,  with  its  develop¬ 
ments  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Turkey,  and  Spain 
The  lecturer  then  briefly  treated  of  Romanesque', 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance  work,  and  concluded 
by  alluding  to  modern  revivals.  This  is  but  an 
outline  of  the  lecture,  which  covered  so  very 
wide  a  field,  and  necessarily  extended  to  such 
length,  that  we  cannot  print  it  in  extenso,  having 
regard  to  the  many  other  claims  on  our  space 
just  now.  We  give,  however,  the  lecturer’s  con¬ 
cluding  remarks:  “In  dealing  with  this  vast 
subject  to-night,  I  have  treated  it  more  as  a 
short  and  concise  history,  from  a  superficial 
point  of  view,  rather  than  as  an  architectural 
history  dealing  with  the  details ;  for  it  is  too 
vast  and  grear,  a  subject  to  be  so  dealt  with  in 
a  single  lecture.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to 
place  before  you  1  he  very  many  different  types 
of  architecture,  showing  how  they  each  arose, 
and  the  reason  for  the  fresh  forms.  I  would 
again  remind  you  that  each  type  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  some  distinct  impulse.  We  have  had 
m  this  country  during  this  century  a  great  im¬ 
pulse.  I  refer  to  steam  and  electricity.  Com- 
pare  the  resuR  of  their  introduction  on  ship¬ 
building  with  the  result  of  their  operation  on 
architecture  In shippingthey havecreated anew 
®t.^le  :*n  architecture  they  have  done  practically 

kfftv  hlli,raVe’  \fc  13  t5ue’  larSe  viaducts  and 
lofty  buildings,  large  hotels  and  termini,  but 

Pnthli8  r°  Pt°Uiiar  3t£le’  We  meefc  to  day  with 
Gothic,  Greek,  Moorish,  &c  Surely  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  thes-  incongruities?  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  it  is  due  not  only  to  a 
want  of  artistic  feehrg  cn  the  part  of  the 
peopIe,  bat  also  to  the  gnat  oompstition  of  the 
age,  in  which  all  join  in  striving  to  turn  in  as 
E‘,711  “  possible  out  of  fhe  leas”  “lay 

been  done  °rbm0°F'  Maoh  h“  of  late  years 
been  done  by  city  companies  and  kindred 


institutions  to  educate  the  people,  and  to 
endeavour  to  create  an  artistic  feeling,  but 
much  remains  for  us  to  do.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  minor 
department,  I  would  mention  stage  scenery. 
Compare  it  with  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  great  improvement  will  be  at  once  seen. 
Managers,  ever  quick  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
public,  have  realised  the  necessity.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  hope  that  this  evening  has  been  a 
pleasant  one, — that  the  time  spent  among  the 
glorious  works  of  the  past  has  given  us  eleva¬ 
ting  thoughts,  an  earnest  desire  to  cultivate 
our  taste,  a  longing  for  and  power  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  and  good,  and  determined  us,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  our  buildings  more 
architecturesque  and  our  homes  more  artistic.” 


PROFESSOR  ROGER  SMITH  ON  DRAWING: 

GEOMETRICAL  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  series  was  deli¬ 
vered  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  by  Prof.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  observed  at  the 
outset  that  drawing  was  becoming  more  and 
more  one  of  the  “matters  relating  to  build¬ 
ing.”  Every  difficult  piece  of  construction  was 
worked  out  on  paper.  Our  contracts  were 
arranged,  our  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  plans  and  drawings,  and  these  were  consulted 
every  hour  during  the  progress  of  any  important 
building ;  while  the  deposit  of  plans  of  sites, 
drains,  and  buildings,  which  modern  laws  ancl 
by-laws  so  often  rendered  necessary,  had  made 
it  requisite  to  prepare  copies,  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate,  of  plans  of  almost  every  building, 
even  the  smallest.  This  was  the  case  far  more 
now  than  it  was  when  the  lecturer  first  began  to 
become  familiar  with  building  matters,  and  very 
far  more  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  a  cen¬ 
tury  back ;  while,  before  the  use  of  paper  had  super¬ 
seded  parchment,  or  even  before  the  time  when 
paper  was  obtainable  in  large  sheets,  drawings 
were  a  rare  luxury.  No  one  could  do  much 
building  work  who  could  not  read  a  drawing 
with  facility,  while  no  one  could  hope  to  rise  to 
any  position  of  responsibility  in  connexion 
with  buildings  who  could  not  make  a  tolerable 
drawing  of  anything  that  he  had  to  deal  with. 
Even  those  the  nature  of  whose  work  made  it 
unlikely  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  drawiDgs,  would  do  well  to  learn  to  draw, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  understand 
and  make  use  of  working  drawings.  The 
phrase  which  he  had  just  made  use  of,  viz., 
“  reading  drawings,”  was  constantly  employed 
to  explain  the  power  of  understanding  drawings, 
and  was  very  significant.  To  one  man  a 
drawing  conveyed  information,  just  as  a  book 
in  a  language  he  understood  would  do  ;  to 
another  man  a  drawing  was  as  much  a  puzzle  as 
a  book  in  a  language  which  he  had  not  learnt : 
and  the  man  who  could  not  understand  the 
drawings  for  a  buildirg  was  unavoidably  shut 
out  from  much  important  employment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  for  which  he  might  in  other 
respects  be  quite  fitted.  Now,  there  was  no 
way  of  learning  to  read  surer  than  learning  to 
write,— no  way  of  learning  to  read  drawings 
surer  than  learning  to  make  them.  That  alone 
ought  to  give  draughtsmanship  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  members  of  an  audience  like  the 
present.  The  subject  naturally  split  itself  into 
two  divisions,  and  he  had  attempted  to  mark 
them  by  the  use  of  the  two  words,  Geometrical 
and  Perspective,  in  the  title.  Geometrical 
drawmg  represented  things  as  they  were,  and  not 
as  we  saw  them.  Perspective  drawing  repre¬ 
sented  things  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye,  and 
not  as  they  were.  That  sounded  like  a  paradox 
but  it  was  the  simple  truth,  and  the  paradox! 
if  there  was  one,  rested  upon  the  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  our  sight,  from  which  we 
derived  almost  all  our  notions  of  solid  things 
rarely,  if  ever,  let  us  see  them  as  they  were! 
but  almost  always  modified  or  distorted  them 
in  a  manner  which  they  would  recognise  the 
moment  it  is  pointed  out  to  them.  On  this 
head  the  lecturer  continued  Go  into  a  great 
buildmg  with  an  open  roof,— say,  for  example, 
Westminster  Hall, — and  look  up  at  the  trusses 
ot  the  roof.  You  see  them  all,— one  beyond 
another,— or,  at  any  rate,  yon  see  a  portion 
ot  each  past  those  nearer  to  you,  and  each  one 
as  you  look  up  at  it  appears  below  the  one  on 
this  side  of  it,  and  smaller.  The  trusses  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  diminished  and  lowered  by  distance, 
f“d  ln  drawing  such  an  interior  in  perspective, 
the  draughtsman  would  put  in  each  truss  lower 
and  smaller  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye.  In  real 
truth,  however,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
trasses  are  equal  in  size  and  all  on  a  level,  and 
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were  the  draughtsman  showing  the  interior  of 
Westminster  Hall  on  a  geometrical  drawing,  he 
would  draw  the  trusses  all  of  a  size  and  all  at 
the  same  level  (in  such  a  drawing  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  longitudinal  section).  Take  a  geo¬ 
metrical  elevation  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
look  at  the  relative  positions  of  the  great  west 
portico  and  the  dome.  The  geometrical  eleva¬ 
tion  will  show  you  what  is  the  fact :  that  the 
dome  is  exactly  behind  the  portico,  so  that  a 
line  which  divides  the  portico  into  two  halves, 
and  cuts  through  the  apex  of  the  pediment, 
if  produced,  would  divide  the  dome  into  two- 
halves.  Go  to  the  building  itself,  and  you 
will  find  that  though  when  you  are  exactly 
opposite  the  two  features  are  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another,  the  moment  you  move  to- 
the  right  the  dome  appears  to  move  to  the  right 
also,  and  the  apex,  or  point  of  the  pediment, 
begins  at  once  to  move  towards  the  left  of  the 
dome,  so  that  a  person  taking  a  view  of  the 
cathedral  from  a  point  where  the  front  and 
flank  are  both  visible — for  example,  from  the, 
south-west  angle  of  the  churchyard  —  must 
represent  it  with  this  pediment  towards  the 
left  and  the  dome  towards  the  right.  Per¬ 
spective  drawings,  then,  mean  drawings  of 
objects  as  the  eyes  see  them,  including,  if  you 
will,  other  things  than  buildings,  though  to 
buildings  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 
Geometrical  drawings  mean  drawings  which  re¬ 
present  the  actual  shapes  and  arrangement  of 
things,  but  represent  them  as  we  never  exactly 
see  them,  but  only  as  we  know  them  to  be — just 
in  the  same  way  as  a  map  represents  a  country,  a 
town,  or  an  estate — not  as  we  see  it  from  some 
neighbouring  eminence,  but  mapped  out  to  scale. 
The  foundation  of  all  geometrical  drawing  is 
the  use  of  a  scale  and  the  power  of  measure¬ 
ment. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  lecture,  but  we  quote  the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  it :  — 

Perspective  drawing  may  be  made  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  subjects,  and 
it  figures  as  such  a  subject  in  most  books.  I 
strongly  advise  those  who  wish  to  learn  it  to  get 
personal  instruction,  and  that  over  a  drawiDg- 
soard.  You  may  probably  find  instruction  in  a 
class,  where  the  teacher  is  practical,  which  will 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  the  best  method  is, 
after  a  very  little  study  of  the  principles,  to  begin 
a  drawing  under  the  guidance  of  some  one  who  is 
familiar  with  this  sort  of  work.  You  will  find  it 
quite  as  difficult  to  learn  perspective  drawing 
by  a  book  alone  as  to  learn  in  the  same  manner 
to  ride  on  horseback,  or  to  play  at  cricket.  It 
was  stated  early  in  the  lecture  that  perspective 
has  to  do  with  other  things  besides  buildings 
with  straight  walls  and  roofs.  See  a  line  of 
soldiers,  straight,  well  set  up,  and  perfectly  in 
line.  They  look  like  a  wall,  and  if  you  drew 
them  you  would  draw  them  like  a  wall.  Let  the 
word  be  given  to  fall  out,  and  the  wall  dissolves, 
but  the  men  of  whom  it  it  is  composed,  though 
they  have  dissolved  into  irregular  groups,  are 
just  as  much  influenced  by  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective  as  before,  and  their  apparent  size  is 
just  as  much  diminished  if  they  are  at  the 
remote  part  of  the  parade  ground  as  it  was 
when  they  were  at  the  remote  end  of  a  formal 
line.  In  drawing  or  painting  the  human  figure, 
and  in  other  artistic  work,  what  is  called  fore¬ 
shortening,  which  is  one  of  the  sonrces  of 
artistic  effect,  is  very  much  practised.  This  is 
perspective.  Represent  a  man  with  his  arm 
stretched  out  across  the  picture  like  a  sign¬ 
post,  and  you  have  a  bold  figure  not  very 
difficult  to  draw ;  but  let  him  swing  his  arm 
round  and  point  right  at  the  spectator,  or 
nearly  at  him,  and  you  tax  the  resources 
of  the  most  skilful  draughtsman  to  render 
correctly  on  paper  the  effect  which  this 
attitude  produces  on  the  spectator.  Fore¬ 
shortening,  or  in  other  words  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  human  figure,  needs  much  prac¬ 
tice  to  manage  it  well.  Another  use  of  the 
word  perspective  is  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  discuss  paintings,  especially  land¬ 
scapes.  I  refer  to  aiirial  perspective,  for  which 
phrase  might  be  substituted  “  effects  of  atmos¬ 
phere.”  Here  is  no  longer  any  question  of  out¬ 
line,  but  of  those  sobering  effects,  due  to  the 
distance  of  an  object,  which  rob  its  outlines  of 
sharpness,  its  colouring  of  contrast,  which  hide 
much  of  its  detail,  and  harmonise  and  blend 
together  things  that  would  be  distinct  and 
separate  were  the  object  nearer  to  the  spec¬ 
tator.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an 
effect  of  perspective  at  all,  but  it  is  an  effect 
of  distance,  and  it  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
name  which  gives  it  some  claim  to  mention 
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'■when  perspective  is  being  considered.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  come  back  from 
'any  reference  to  the  painter,  or  even  the  per¬ 
spective  draughtsman,  to  the  sort  of  drawing 
which  is  more  immediately  the  concern  of  most 
»  of  us.  I  strongly  recommend  any  who  do  not 
-.'draw  to  make  an  attempt  to  learn.  It  is  like  ac¬ 
quiring  a  new  language.  After  you  have  been 
practising  drawing  for  a  time,  every  drawing 
that  comes  into  your  hands  has  a  new  meaning 
i  for  you,  just  as  when  you  have  done  exercises  in 
>|  a  foreign  language  for  a  time  you  begin  to  find 
I  that  books  in  that  language  cease  to  be  impene¬ 
trable  mysteries  to  you,  and  find  a  voice  with 

i  i  which  to  address  you.  When  you  get  further, 
b  and  are  able  to  make  good,  useful  drawings  of 
M  intended  works,  you  begin  to  feel  like  the  man 

ii  who  has  mastered  a  foreign  tongue  sufficiently  to 
:  be  able  to  speak  in  it ;  and  it  is  not  alone  the 
M  sense  of  a  new  power  which  is  desirable,  valu.able 
o  though  that  may  be,  but  that  power  makes  you  a 
[j  more  useful  man,  and  a  more  valuable  man  on  a 
Ii  building,  in  whatever  capacity  you  may  be  en- 
^  gaged,  and  will  give  you  more  certainty  of 
t  employment  and  better  prospects  of  good  pay. 
i  Only  let  me  urge  on  those  who  learn  to  draw  to 
ij  fix  it  in  their  minds  that  they  must  draw  well. 
1  Your  work,  whether  simple  or  otherwise,  should 
:  be  clear,  vigorous,  distinct,  free  from  blunders, 
4  executed  with  a  clean  line,  true  to  scale,  and,  in 
o  short,  good  in  quality. 

D  The  third  of  this  series  of  lectures  was 
4  delivered  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall  on  Wednesday 
a  evening  last,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.. 

.  M.D.,  his  subject  being  “Modern  Sanitation.” 
1  Mr.  Joseph  Preston  presided,  and  there  was 
t  again  a  very  large  attendance. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 
j  The  usual  weekly  meeting  oE  this  Council 
j  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Council 
j  Chamber  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Guild- 
|  hall.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Vice-Chairman, 
I  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

I  The  Architect's  Department. — The  first  part 
of  the  Standing  Committee’s  Report  on  this 

I  department  was  then  considered.  This  part  of 
the  Report  was  as  follows : — 

j  “  We  have  to  report  that  we  have  just  con- 
i  eluded  an  inquiry  into  the  staff  and  the  general 
j  arrangements  of  the  Architect's  department,  an 
3  inquiry  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
I  various  circumstances,  but  particularly  by  the 
1  taking  away  from  that  department  the.  work  of 
I  valuation,  and  the  constitution  of  a  separate 
office  of  Valuer.  The  arrangements  to  be  made 
have  been  carefully  considered  by  a  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  us  for  the  purpose,  and 
their  suggestions  have  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
considered  by  us.  Our  first  recommendation 
is  : — 

(1.)  That  the  two  departments  be  named  respectively 
the  Architect's  Department  and  the  Estates  and  Valua¬ 
tion  Department. 

Estates  and  Valuation  Department. 

The  principal  duties  of  this  department  will  be  the 
following:  — 

Prepare  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  of  improvement 
schemes,  and  support  such  schemes  before  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committees. 

Assist  in  the  preparation  of  Parliamentary  plans,  when 
required. 

Survey  and  prepare  plans  in  detail  cf  land  and 
buildings  to  be  purchased. 

Value  for  compensation,  and  conduct  negotiations  for 
purchase,  and  give  evidence. 

Advise  on  the  value  of  local  improvements  on  appli¬ 
cations  for  loans  or  contributions. 

Value  for  reserve  rents  and  prices  for  surplus  pro¬ 
perty. 

Advise  on  the  assessments  for  rating  of  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Council,  and  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  Solicitor  when  necessary)  conduct  all  objections 
and  appeals  against  assessments. 

Examine  the  valuation-lists  of  the  several  parishes 
as  prepared  under  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
and  support  objections  with  aviewofpromotingsuch 
uniformity  of  practice  amongst  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittees  as  will  secure  a  fair  basis  of  contribution 
to  Metropolitan  rates  between  one  parish  and 
I  another. 

Value  Government  property  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  in  lieu  of  rates  in  respect  of  such 
property. 

Keep  a  register  of  the  Council’s  property. 

Manage  the  property  taken  for  improvements,  but  not 
l  collect  the  rents. 

.Superintend  the  execution  by  the  general  works  con¬ 
tractors  of  repairs  and  general  works  incidental  to 
such  property. 

Deal  with  the  Council's  lands  and  buildings,  valuing, 
plotting,  letting,  sales  by  auction,  or  otherwise. 
Report  periodically  to  the  Corporate  Property  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Improvements  Committee,  the  Local 
Government  and  Taxation  Committee,  and  to  any 
other  Committee  as  required. 

We  recommend, — 

(2. )  That  the  foregoing  be  approved  as  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  duties  of  the  new  department,  it  being 


understood  that  the  full  duties  comprise  such  as  are 
required  by  any  of  the  Committees  associated  with  the 
department  and  approval  of  the  Council. 

In  connexion  with  the  interest  of  the  Council 
in  the  proper  working  of  the  Valuation  (Metro¬ 
polis)  Act,  we  have  ascertained  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  forms  of  return  sent  out  by 
the  local  authorities  are  not  returned,  and, 
although  in  some  parishes  such  non-return  is 
taken  as  ground  for  increasing  an  assessment, 
this  course  is  not  generally  approved.  We 
believe  that  one  excuse  for  many  returns  not 
being  made  would  be  removed,  and  the  business 
generally  expedited,  if  the  return  forms  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  post  free,  and,  as 
the  valuations  made  are  made  solely  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  rates,  although  used  for 
imperial  as  well  as  local  taxation  purposes,  we 
recommend,— 

(3.)  That  her  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to 
allow  the  returns  to  be  sent  to  the  local  authorities 
through  the  post  free. 

The  Staff  of  the  Estates  and  Valuation  De¬ 
partment  would  be  as  follows  : — 

Principal  Officer:  The  Valuer — Mr.  A.  Young. 
Salary,  1,0002.  a  year. 

Chief  Professional  Assistant :  The  Assistant 
Valuer.  Duties — To  assist  the  Valuer  in  pro¬ 
fessional  work  as  required,  and  in  his  absence 
to  undertake  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Harper,  service  eleven  years.  Present 
salary,  £280  a  year. 

We  recommend — 

(4.)  That  Mr.  Harper  be  appointed  Assistant  Valuer,  at 
350 L  a  year. 

Chief  Clerk :  Duties — To  control  clerical 
work  of  the  department ;  examine  accounts, 
prepare  reports,  indices,  &c.,  conduct  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  be  generally  responsible  for  the 
indoor  work  of  the  department.  Mr.  W. 
Garnsey,  who  has  been  seventeen  years  in  the 
service,  and  is  now  in  receipt  of  £300  a  year, 
the  maximum  of  his  class. 

We  recommend — 

(5.)  That  Mr.  Garnsey  be  appointed  chief  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  350(.  a  year. 

First  Class  Officer:  Mr.  F.  W.  Cook. — 
Salary,  1872.  10s.  Service,  eleven  years. 

We  recommend — 

(6.)  That  Mr.  Cook  be  placed  in  the  first  class,  at  the 
commencing  salary  of  the  class,  200 1.  per  annum. 

Six  Second-Class  Officers. — Mr.  A.  Maddox, 
inspector  of  tenement  property.  Attends  to 
changes  of  tenancy,  valuation  of  fixtures, 
notices  to  quit,  &c.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
eleven  years,  and  is  a  very  useful  and  experi¬ 
enced  man.  Present  salary  £3  per  week. 

We  recommend — 

(7.)  That  Mr.  Maddox  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
second-class  at  2001.  a  year. 

Messrs.  F.  J.  Ruddle,  H.  Ainsworth,  W.  A. 
Webb,  and  F.  Littlewood,  are  surveyors  who 
have  entered  the  service  during  the  past  two 
years.  They  have  proved  themselves  good 
officers,  and  have  been  paid  32.  3s.  per  week. 

We  recommend — 

(8.)  That  Messrs.  Ruddle,  Ainsworth,  W.  A.  Webb,  and 
Littlewood,  be  placed  in  the  second-class  at  the  com¬ 
mencing  salary  of  1621.  10s.  each. 

There  is  a  vacancy  for  an  additional  land 
surveyor,  whose  employment  was  authorised  by 
the  Council  on  August  2  last,  but  who  has  not 
yet  been  appointed  owing  to  want  of  accommo¬ 
dation.” 

These  recommendations  were  all  agreed  to, 
although  amendments  were  moved  to  the  effect 
that  the  Valuation  work  proper  (the  valuation 
of  property  which  the  Council  might  seek  to 
acquire)  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
management  of  the  Council’s  estates,  another 
officer  appointed  for  the  last-named  work.  It 
was  also  urged  that  the  salary  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Valuer  was  inadequate. 

Green- street,  Leicester-square.—On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Improvements  Committee,  it 
was  resolved,  after  a  long  discussion, 

“That  the  consent  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  of 
the  land  now  vacant  in  Green-street,  including  the 
site  of  the  corner  house,  called  No.  31,  Leicester- 
square  (the  demolition  of  which  is  only  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Council),  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  public  way  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  arranged 
by  the  Council,  and  that  the  Council  do,  upon  the 
usual  conditions  and  subject  to  an  estimate  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as 
required  by  the  statute,  contribute  three-fourths  of 
the  cost,  after  deducting  the  recoupment;  and  that 
the  Solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  an  agreement 
with  the  Vestry  for  carrying  the  arrangement  into 
effect." 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Tice  Architectural  Association. — The  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  (Hon.  Secretary)  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  second  sessional  visit  would 
take  place  this  Saturday,  February  22,  to  the 
Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  when 
Mr.  Collcutt  had  kindly  volunteered  to  meet 
the  party.  Mr.  Gale  also  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  facilitated 
their  visit  to  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  new  theatre,  in 
Cambridge-circus,  on  the  8th  inst.,  specially 
mentioning  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte,  Mr.  T.  E.  Coll¬ 
cutt,  and  Mr.  Holloway  and  his  assistants. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  (Hon.  Secretary)  announced 
that  he  had  received  an  appeal  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Chewton  Mendip,  Somerset,  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  restore  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
J  D.  Sedding  as  architect,  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith 
then  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Typical  Greek  Build¬ 
ings,”  the  greater  part  of  which  we  print  in 
other  columns. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society—  On  Monday 
evening  a  special  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Reade  presiding.  The  principal  item 
of  the  proceedings  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Beckwith,  F.S.I,,  on  “Quantity  Surveying.”" 
Speaking  of  the  importance  of  quantity  sur¬ 
veying  as  compared  with  the  position  it  had 
held  some  years  ago,  he  said  it  had  now  come 
to  be  a  recognised  profession  by  itself,  especially 
in  London.  In  these  days  of  competition,  speed 
was  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  was  most 
important  that  the  quantities  should  be  so  de¬ 
scribed  that  the  contractor,  in  running  through 
the  items,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
assigning  the  proper  value  to  them. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At 
the  ordinary  meeting,  held  at  the  Diocesan 
Building  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  J.  H.  Woodhouse, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Ventilation 
of  Public  Buildings,”  which  he  treated  in  a. 
most  exhaustive  manner.  A  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mould,  seconded  by  Mr.  Booth, 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Stelfox, 
Hinde,  and  Willoughby,  terminated  th& 
meeting. 


CAST-IRON  COLUMNS. 

—  Sir, — Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  nm 
how  “in  practice  ”  the  dimensions  of  a  hollow  cast- 
iron  pillar  are  calculated,  “  without  the  use  of 
tables,”  the  height  and  load  being  given. 

The  formula  W  =  42  .  - — —  seems  only 

adapted  to  checking  estimated  dimensions,  and: 
then  a  table  of  logarithms  is  necessary. 

Gheenwell. 

***  “  Greenwell  ”  is  referred  to  the  four  articles 
upon  “  Pillars”  which  formed  our  Students  Column 
(“  Iron”)  in  June,  1888.  The  formula  he  quotes  is 
described  in  article  xxv.,  page  454.  In  Stoney’s 
standard  book,  as  well  as  in  other  works  upon  ther 
Theory  of  Stresses  in  Girders,  &c.,  the  powers  of 
diameters  (d  3-5)  from  1  to  12,  increasing  by  frac¬ 
tional  parts,  and  also  the  powers  of  leugth  (21-63)- 
Jrorn  1  to  24  units  of  length,  will  be  found. 

Rankings  formula  for  the  strength  of  struts  and 

F 

pillars  is  thus  expressed  P= j  +  in  which  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  above  Tables  of  Powers  is  not  involved. 
In  this  formula,  which  is  constructed  similar  to  the- 
well-known  Gordon  formula  :  P= crippling  strain  in 
tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  F^the  ultimate 
crushing  strain  of  a  short  length  of  material  in 
tons  per  square  inch=35  for  cast-iron,  X-=co- 
eflicient  and  for  cast-iron  =  '0025  or  5(',0  for  circular- 
section,  and  h = length  of  column  divided  by  the 
radius  of  gyration,  so  that  for  a  solid  circular  cast- 
iron  section 


F 


and  since  r,  the  radius  of  gyration,  =  tho  moment 
of  inertia  divided  by  tho  mass,  if  a  —  the  total 
area,  we  have 

a  r-  =  I,  so  that  the  formula  may  be> 
written 


P  1 


This  form  is  useful  to  apply  when  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  section  is  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  circular  section  the  moment 
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of  inertia  =  7854  R4,  and  the  area  =  7S54  Ds, 
hence  the  radius  of  gyration 


=  /  K4  __  R 

V  1®  2  1 

The  formula  is  an  empirical  < 


,  ,  but  by  its  means 

we  may  thus  estimate  the  proportion  of  sectional 
area  that  a  long  column  must  have  in  proportion  to 
a  very  short  column  which  has  been  experimented 
upon,  and  which  would  fail  by  crushing,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  flexure.  Practical  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  can  alone  suggest  the  most  exact  diameter 
to  employ,  but  since  there  is  a  liability  for  the  core 
not  to  be  concentric  in  casting,  there  is  no  harm  in 
erring  upon  the  safe  side  in  large  columns.  The 
hollow  column  of  average  thickness  is  preferable  to 
a  smaller  one  of  greater  thickness,  and  the  latter  is 
also  preferable  to  a  solid  column,  because  by  en¬ 
larging  the  diameter,  increased  stiffness  is  attained 
with  the  same  quantity  of  metal.  In  the  case  of  a 
hollow  column  the  strength  nearly  equals  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  of  two  solid  columns  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  which  are  equal  respectively  to  the 
external  and  internal  diameters  of  the  hollow  one. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  imagine  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  column  12in.  solid  diameter  and  80 iD.  long. 
If  five  tons  may  be  allowed  as  the  safe  strain  in  a 
very  short  column,  how  much  may  be  allowed  for 
this  column  with  both  ends  firmly  fixed  and  bedded 
with  extreme  care  ? 

r=  =3  inches. 


.Y.LW52Y" 

\400/  V  8  ) 
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per  square  inch,  and  since  pg  =  278,  it  shows  that 

the  area  required  would  be  at  least  twice  that  of 
a  short  column  where  five  tons  permissible  strain 


could  be  introduced. 


IMPACT  LOAD. 

Sir,— A  rectangular  slab  of  concrete  is  firmly 
supported  at  two  opposite  sides  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  and  held  firmly  as  between  two  girders, 
while  the  adjacent  opposite  edges  in  the  direction 
of  its  width  are  free  and  unsupported.  A  weioht 
of  2  cwt. ,  or  561b.,  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
centre  of  the  slab,  from  a  height  of  9  ft.,  and  it  is 
required  o  know  what  dead  load,  applied  passively, 
would  beequivalentto  the  impulsive  load  described 
above. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  writer  any 
suggestion  on  tho  subject  ?  Impact. 


AIR  CURRENTS  IN  SEWERS. 


Sir,  Referring  to  the  article  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  some  weeks  ago  on  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp's 
experiments  on  tho  movement  of  air  in  sewers 
I  have  recently  taken  observations  in  the  deep 
headings  and  completed  sewers  in  the  outfall  works 
at  Margate,  with  the  result  that  I  find  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  air  currents  is  controlled  entirely  by 
the  wind  on  the  surface.  J.  WILKINSON. 

Phcemx  Wharf,  Battersea,  S.W. 


The  definition  of  nnit  magnetic  pole  was 
given  in  a  previous  article.  By  this  definition,  it 
is  a  pole  which  produces  a  field  of  unit  strength 
at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre  from  it ;  but 
the  locus  of  points  distant  one  centimetre  from 
a  pole  is  a  spherical  surface,  whose  area  is  4  tt 
square  centimetres,  hence  from  a  point  of  unit 
strength  spring  4  tt  lines  of  force,  since  there  is 
one  line  per  square  centimetre  of  surface.  The 
poles  of  a  magnet,  or  solenoid  carrying  a  current, 
are  but  centres  of  force  at  which  the  whole  of 
the  magnetism  may  be  supposed  concentrated, 
magnetism  being  then  regarded  as  the  agent 
which  produces  lines  of  force  ;  in  just  the  same 
way  the  whole  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body 
is  frequently  supposed  concentrated  at  its  centre 
of  gravity.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  con 
venient  to  speak  of  “  a  quantity  of  magnetism,1 
and  Unit  quantity  of  Magnetism,  as  that 
quantity  which  produces  4  it  lines  of  force.  If 
it  is  desired  to  measure  the  quantity  of  light 
coming  from  a  gas  flame,  the  total  quantity  or 
number  of  rays  of  light  sent  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  is  measured  ;  a  lens  may  make  the  amount 
of  light  emitted  in  one  direction  vastly  greater 
than  that  sent  in  another,  but  it  does  not 
change  the  total  quantity  of  light  given  by  the 
flame.  Similarly  the  lines  of  force  springing 
from  a  magnet  may  be  concentrated  in  one 
direction,  so  as  to  form  a  very  intense  field,  or 
may  be  distorted  in  any  way ;  but  a  given 
quantity  of  magnetism  can  only  produce  a  given 
number  of  groups  of  4  tt  lines  of  force. 

The  Moment  of  a  Magnet  (M)  is  the  strength 
of  one  of  its  poles  ( m )  multiplied  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  (Z)  between  them.  That  is  M  =  m  l.  The 
expression  “  magnetic  density  ”  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  magnet.  The  Mag¬ 
netic  Density  (D)  at  any  point  on  the  surface 
of  a  magnetised  mass  is  the  quantity  of  mag¬ 
netism  per  square  centimetre  at  that  point, — 
that  is,  D  is  the  number  of  groups  of  4  n  lines 
that  emerge  per  square  centimetre  at  that 
point. 

The  degree  to  which  a  body  or  portion 
of  a  body  becomes  magnetised  is  called  its 
“intensity  of  magnetisation.” 

The  Intensity  of  Magnetisation  (I)  at  any 
point  within  a  magnetised  body  is  the  magnetic 
moment  per  unit  volume  at  that  point.  Let  v 
be  the  volume  of  a  little  cube  of  cross  section  s 
cut  from  around  the  point  so  that  an  edge 
is  parallel  to  lines  of  force,  then  if  M  be 


it;  the  iron  having  been  inserted  it  became 
magnetised  to  the  intensity  I,  and,  therefore, 
added  4  tt  I  lines  of  force  per  square  centimetre. 
Hence  k  H  is  the  quantity  of  magnetism  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  metal  by  the  field  of  strength  H, 
per  square  centimetre  of  cross  section.  Closely 
allied  with  the  susceptibility  is  the  “  permea¬ 
bility,"  or  “  co-efficient,  of  magnetic  induction.” 
Permeability  (/x)  )  is  the  ratio 

Co-efficient  of  magnetic  induction  J  between  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  centimetre 
passing  through  the  metal  and  the  strength  of 
the  inducing  field.  The  number  of  lines  of 
force  added  per  square  centimetre  has  just  been 
shown  to  be  4  tt  I,  so  that  the  total  number  is 
H  +  4  tt  I,  hence 

_  =  1  +  4  tt  k,  and  k  -tz} 

r  H  4  TT 

The  difference  between  susceptibility  and 
permeability  is  roughly  this :  Susceptibility 


.  -  M  ml  „c 
its  moment,  I  =  — =  — ,  =  — .  Now  from  the 
-  sis 


quantity  of  magnetism  m  there  come  4  tt  m 
lines  of  force,  therefore  I  is  the  number  of 
groups  of  4  tt  lines  passing  through  the  point 
per  square  centimetre.  In  the  case  of  a  uni¬ 
formly  magnetised  bar,  I  is  the  number  of 
groups  of  4  tt  lines  emerging  from  the  magnet 
divided  by  the  area  of  the  end  or  cross  section. 

The  various  definitions  given  so  far  do  not  in- 


involves  the  idea  of  the  metal  adding  magnetism 
to  the  system ;  permeability  that  of  the  metal 
multiplying  the  lines  in  the  original  field. 
Either  can  be  calculated  from  the  other  by 
means  of  the  above  formula. 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  we  have 
adopted  the  theory  that  electricity  is  an  incom¬ 
pressible  continuous  fluid  permeating  alike  all 
matter  and  all  space,  filling  it  completely.  Fluid 
is  not  exactly  the  right  word  to  use,  but  as 
there  is  no  right  word,  “  fluid  ”  is  used  as  being 
the  best  to  be  had.  Magnetism  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  portions  of  this  fluid  rotating  around 
i,  which  form  closed  curves,  threading  their 
way  through  space  and  all  sorts  of  materials. 
Magnetism  is  measured  by  the  number  of  these 
axes  or  lines  of  force  produced,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  numerically  stated  by  the  total  number  of 
groups  of  47 r  lines  formed.  The  method  of 
measuring  magnetism  must  not  be  confused 
with  that  adopted  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
a  magnetic  field,  when  the  number  of  lines 
passing  through  a  given  area  is  taken  and  not  the 
total  number  of  lines  in  the  field.  Broadly 
speaking,  then,  by  a  quantity  of  magnetism  we 
mean  a  quantity  or  a  number  of  lines  of  force. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  one  of 
these  whirls  or  lines  of  force  is  sent  into  a 
piece  of  iron  or  other  magnetic  substance  it 
produces  a  number  of  other  whirls  within  the 
mass,  which,  in  turn,  are  sent  out  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  This  power  of  multiplying  or  adding 
to  lines  of  force,  already  respectively  referred 
to  as  permeability  and  susceptibility,  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  in  future  articles. 

The  value  of  y  for  air  or  space  is  arbitrarily 
taken  as  1.  Substances  for  which  the  value  of 
y  is  greater  than  1  are  called  paramagnetic , 
or  simply  magnetic  ;  those  for  which  y  is  less 
than  1  are  called  diamagnetic. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


Stubttit’s  Column. 

ELECTRICITY',  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELE 
TRICIT\r  SUPPLY. — VIII. 
MAGNETIC  TERMS. 

■  RON  and  steel  play  such  important  pai 
m  the  construction  of  dynamo-electi 
machinery  and  other  plant  used 
connexion  with  electricity  supply,  that  it 
necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to  defi 
certain  terms  used  in  describing  the  magnet 
state  and  properties  of  magnetic  substanc* 
Until  quite  recently,  magnetism  has  been  ve 
superficially  treated  in  ordinary  text-book 
anything  like  an  exact  study  of  the  subject  h 
been  by  purely  mathematical  methods,  that 
to  say,  by  methods  which  put  certain  abstra 
facts  into  symbols  in  such  a  way  that  the  i 
vestigator  entirely  loses  sight  of  their  physic 
aspect.  For  mathematical  purposes,  ma^netis 
is  frequently  considered  to  be  a  fluid  capat 
of  acting  at  a  distance,  an  assumption  knov 
to  be  contrary  to  the  truth,  while  the  a 
important  lines  of  force  are  ignored.  Now,  ho 
ever  that  magnetism  has,  owing  to  thedynam 
machine,  become  an  important  factor  in  mode 
engineering,  entirely  new  methods  of  dealii 
with  problems  connected  with  it  are  beii 
developed.  The  subject  being,  then,  in  a  som 
what  transitional  state,  in  the  explanations 
the  various  expressions  which  follow  the  cu 
tomary  definitions  are  first  given,  but  an  e 
deavour  is  made  to  translate  explanatio 
involving  the  idea  of  a  fluid  into  languai 
involving  the  idea  of  lines  of  force,  the  prohat 
nature  of  which  has  already  been  discussed. 


volve  in  any  way  considerations  of  the  magne¬ 
tising  agent ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
magnet  no  such  agent  exists,  for  having  once  be¬ 
come  magnetised  coercive  force  keeps  the  mole¬ 
cules  in  position.  Steel  and  iron  are  magnetised 
by  various  methods,  but  they  all  consist  of  send¬ 
ing  lines  of  force  through  the  metal  by  some 
means  or  other  so  as  to  turn  the  molecules  aloDg 
them  in  the  desired  direction.  In  the  case  of 
steel,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  case  of 
soft  iron,  a  blow  or  continued  vibration  appears 
to  temporarily  loosen  the  molecules  and  enables 
them  to  turn  more  readily ;  j  ust  as  when  examin¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  a  magnetic  field  by  means  of 
filings  a  tap  on  the  card  or  surface  on  which 
they  are  placed  makes  them  lie  in  greater 
numbers  along  the  lines  of  force.  A  piece  of 
soft  iron  is  usually  magnetised  by  placing  it 
within  a  helix,  the  whole  forming  an  electro¬ 
magnet  as  soon  as  the  current  passes  ;  steel  may 
be  magnetised  in  the  same  way,  or  by  putting  it 
in  front  of  an  electro-magnet.  In  the  two  de¬ 
finitions  which  follow  the  inducing  field  may  be 
regarded  as  that  produced  by  a  helix, its  strength 
H  being  the  strength  of  field  within  the  helix 
when  filled  with  air  only. 

When  different  substances  are  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field  of  a  certain  strength  the  intensity 
of  magnetisation  induced  differs  considerably, 
and  depends  on  the  *•  susceptibility  ”  or  “  co¬ 
efficient  of  magnetisation  ”  of  the  substance  in 
each  case. 

Susceptibility  (It)  Is  the  intensity  of  mag- 
Co-eficient  of  Magne-  >  netisation  per  strength 

tisation.  )  of  inducing  field. 

That  is  k  =  When  the  coil  was  empty 
H  lines  per  square  centimetre  passed  through 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

116,  Cement  and  Plaster.  R.  Stone. 

The  chief  point  iu  the  process  of  manufacture 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  consists  in  treat¬ 
ing  with  petroleum,  oil,  vitriol,  or  spirit,  the  chalky 
substances  of  which  the  cement  is  composed.  By 
this  means  the  sulphur,  an  injurious  compound  in 
cement,  is  removed.  Several  modifications  and 
different  parts  of  mechanism  for  rolling  and  grind¬ 
ing  the  chalky  material  are  incorporated  in  the 
same  specification. 

2,780  and  2,781,  Artificial  Stone.  A.  C. 
Ponton  and  others. 

According  to  this  invention  an  artificial  stone  is 
made  by  taking  fine  or  coarse  aggregates  of  a 
silicious  nature,— sand,  gravels,  pebbles,  &c. , — and 
mixing  them  with  a  silicious  cement  composed  of 
silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash,  See.  After  the 
materials  are  mixed  together  they  are  moulded  in 
blocks  and  subjected  to  heat,  and  afterwards 
staked  for  use.  The  second  specification  relates  to 
the  mixing  of  the  substances  and  the  subsequent 
crystallisation  by  heat,  and  claims  that  artificial 
stone  so  prepared  may  be  returned  to  the  moulds 
without  showing  any  shrinkage  or  distortion. 

6,261,  Chimney-pot.  F.  Meiiton. 

The  chimney-cowl  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  is  of  octagon  shape,  and  fitted  with  hang¬ 
ing  flaps,  which  are  blown  by  the  wind  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  down-draught,  those  on  the 
opposite  side  being  open  to  allow  for  the  escape  of 
smoke. 

10,759,  Fire-places  and  Mantel-pieces,  See. 
E.  C.  Massey. 

This  invention  is  designed  to  provide  open  fire¬ 
places  or  grates  with  fittiDgs  of  effective  appear¬ 
ance  and  increased  radiating  power,  and  the  im¬ 
provements  consist  in  forming  upon  steel  or  other 
metal  designs,  figures,  and  ornamentation  of  porce¬ 
lain  or  pottery  in  flat,  relief,  or  intaglio. 
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16,774,  Carpenters’  Poagh  and  Fillister.  H. 
iMaddern. 

]  This  invontion  consists  in  the  use  of  screws  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  top  of  the  plane  into  nuts  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  sliding  bars  from  slipping  when  the  tool 
: :  is  at  work,  and  the  rounding  of  the  lorefeet  or 
>j guide  of  the  plough  to  prevent  jerk  whilst  plough¬ 
ing  over  mortices. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

A  Feb.  3.-1,776,  C.  Phillips,  Metal  Dowels.— 1,782, 
R.  Ashworth  and  W.  Evans,  Self-acting  Door- 
q  closer. — 1,789,  T.  Thomas,  Automatic  Flushing 
i|  Syphon.— 1,795,  W.  Roff,  Water-closet. — 1,820,  H. 
i]  Gurney,  Kiln  for  Burning  Bricks  and  Tiles, 
i  Feb.  4. — 1,839,  F.  Schmidt,  Fittings  and  Double 
!  Windows  or  Casements. — 1,851,  J.  Stott,  .Joiner’s 
aTool.  — 1,900,  J.  and  A.  Drexler,  Roof  Coverings. 

1  Feb.  5. — 1,908,  R.  Wilford,  Screw-fastenings  for 
i|  Windows. — 1,923,  G.  Dimmer,  Chimney  Cowl. — 
t|  1,934,  C.  Fifield,  Silicious  Paving  and  Building 
( Stone. 

i  Feb.  6. — 2,008,  R.  Evered  and  U.  Coleman, 

;  Flushing  Drains,  Water-closets,  &c. 

1  Feb.  7.-2,020,  J.  Hatch,  Roof  Glazing.— 2,021, 
j  S.  and  W.  Dearden,  Stone-sawing  Machinery. — 

•  2,032,  R.  Carson,  Adjusting  and  Holding  Window- 
I  sashes  in  any  desired  vertical  position. 

|  Feb.  8. — 2,077,  E.  Barlow,  Water,  Gas,  Drain, 
I  and  other  Pipes,  and  Joints  for  same. — 2,085, 
l|  A.  Hay,  Fireproof  Doors. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
14,177,  J-  Bring,  Slidingand  Reversible  Casement 
i!  Window. — 20,528,  E.  Youne-,  Preventing  the  Rat- 
lit  ling  and  Shaking  of  Window-sashes.— 20,681, 
A.  Myall,  Finishing  Wood  Mouldings. — 20,692, 
1.1.  Coulter,  Machine  lor  Dressing  Stone,  &c. — 205, 
i  H.  Johnson,  Window  Fas-eners. — ;74,  A.  Natterer, 

|  Electric  Bells.  —  423,  W.  Silverlock,  Ventilating 
Sewers,  &c. — 428,  A.  Wright,  Weathered  Facing- 
brick. — 711,  W.  Greaves,  Ventilator. — 734,  W.  and 
J.  Rawlings,  Syphon  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water 
I  Closets. — 777,  F.  Streeter,  Water  Waste  Preventers. 
— 802,  J.  Harding,  Bakers’  Ovens. — 821,  J.  and  J. 
Bruce  and  F.  Baker,  Shop-window  Fittings.  — 832, 
G.  Hope,  Sand  Separators.— 1,185,  C.  Hunter,  Ex¬ 
tracting  Cowl. — 1,272,  T.  and  H.  Moorwood,  Cano- 
i  pied  Grates  and  Fire-places.— 1,295,  C.  Shaw, 
Flushing  Apparatus.  — 1,419,  A.  and  E.  Pullman, 

|  Fire-grates. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACOEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

•  4,432,  W.  Ingle,  Hanging  Sliding  Window  sashes. 
— 5,595,  R.  Roberts,  Prevention  of  Down  Draught 

!  in  Chimney-pots.— 5,644,  T.  Shouler,  Fastenings  lor 
I  Cupboard-doors.  —5,846,  J.  Watkinson  and  T.  Dodd, 

|  Gas  Brackets,  &o.— 5,900,  H.  Legg,  Sash-locks.— 
13,118,  A.  Clark,  Moulding-planes. — 18,493,  H. 
Lake,  Bricks.— 87,  D.  Hart,  Screw-drivers.— 257,  l! 
Halliday,  Saw-swages.— 258,  L.  Halliday,  Saw- 
sharpening  Machines.  —  276,  A.  Boult,  Sash- 
balances. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Feb.  u.— By  Reynolds  &  Eason, 
i  Stamford-hill— 13,  16,  and  19,  Vartry-rd.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  £22.  Is.,  r.  £98  p.a .  £775 

I  Maida-hill— 1,  Bristol-mews,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £2 

p.a . 510 

7,  Blomfleld-mews,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  £8  r  £^2 

P-a-  . 110 

By  DEBENHAM,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Camberwell— 82,  Coldharbour-lane,  u.t.  11  yrs., 

g.r.  £16.  10s.  p.a .  100 

By  W.  Holcombe. 

Hackney— 37,  Amherst-rd.,  f.,  r.  £45  p.a .  500 

Paddington— 4,  Bloomfteld-pl.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8-  P-a .  290 

Feb.  12.— By  D.  Young. 

Clapham— 70,  Studley-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs  ,  g.r.  £0. . . .  380 

Brixton— 9,  Canterbury-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

r-  £4°  .  300 

By  Arber,  Rutter,  &  Waghorn. 

Portland  Estate — 65,  Bolsover-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.  "  r 

£15,  r.  £130  . .../  840 

Feb.  13.— By  Dent  &  Dallas. 

King’s  Cross— F. g.r.  of  £312.  Is.,  with  reversion 

in  from  SHo  23*  yrs .  16,550 

By  \v.  T.  Marsh. 

Montagu-sq. — L.g.r.  of  £31.  10s.,  term  12  yrs .  305 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Holloway— 61,  Eden-grove,  f .  500 

82  and  84,  Campbell-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £65 .  325 

Islington— 1  to  12,  Chapel-pl.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

£105 .  510 

Holloway— 4,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t.  6Syrs.,  g.r  £7, 

r.  £38  . o70 

Highbury— 8,  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

7  8 .  290 

By  Hards  &  Bradley. 

Brockley— 10,  11,  and  12,  Harcourt-rd.,  u.t.  84 

yrs.,  g.r.  £12.  10s.,  r.  £76 .  735 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g  r  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.’ 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street :  rd.  for  road  • 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  February  22. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  South  Kensington. 

Royal  ]  nstitution.—Tho  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S  ,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  II. 
3  p.m. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks 
of  Works.—  Annual  Dinner,  Ilolborn  Restaurant. 
6.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Par¬ 
liament  Hall  and  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel. 

Monday,  February  24. 

Royal  Academy.— Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “Sculpture 
in  Greek  Temples."  III.  8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. —  (1)  Mr.  S.  Woolf,  Q.C.,  on 
“  The  Establishment  of  a  Tribunal  for  the  Trial  of 
Compensation  Cases.’’  (2)  Resumed  discussion  on  Mr. 
G.  M.  Freeman's  paper  on  “Some  Suggested  Amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation." 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  Further  discussion 
on  the  following  papers  (1)  “The  Shanghai  Water- 
Works,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hart.  (2)  “The  Tytam  Water- 
Works,  Hong  Kong,"  by  Mr.  .1.  Orange.  (3)  “The 
Construction  of  the  Yokohama  Water-Works,"  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  T.  Turner.  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
— Professor  H.  Robinson,  on  “Drainage  and  Construc¬ 
tion."  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  26. 

Free  Lectures  to  Artisans  and  others  on  Matters  Con¬ 
nected  with  Building.—  Professor  Armstrong  on  “  The 
Domestic  Fireplace,"  Carpenters'  Hall,  London-wall. 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students'  Visit  to 
the  Nine  Elms  Works  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway.  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  27. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  —  Discussion  on 
the  following  papers :— (1)  “The  Theory  of  Armature 
Reaction  in  Dynamos  and  Motors,"  by  Mr-.  J.  Swin¬ 
burne  ;  (2)  “Some  Points  in  Dynamo  and  Motor  Design,” 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Esson.  8  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.  —  Major  Heales, 
F.S.A.,  on  “  The  Ecclesiology  of  Denmark.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section). — Mr.  W.  Sherriff 
on  “  The  Northern  Shan  States  and  the  Burma-China 
Railway."  5  p.m. 

Friday,  February  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  A.  Pite  on  “  Archi¬ 
tecture  in  Oxfordshire.”  7.30  p  m. 

Royal  Academy.— Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  on  “Flo¬ 
rentine  Sculpture  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
turies."  I.  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
—Sir  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,on  “  Ventilation,  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Cubic  Space,"  &c.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  1. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  D. 
Richards  on  the  “  Disposal  of  House  Refuse."  6  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  III. 
3  p.m. 


Ulisallswca, 

The  Sanitary  Assurance  Association  — 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Assurance  Association  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  offices,  No.  5, 
Argyll-place,  W.,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I., 
F.R.S. .  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Joseph  Hadley, 
Secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  which 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Council  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Sanitary  Registration  of  Buildings 
Bill,  to  the  lectures  given  by  members  of  the 
Council  on  sanitary  subjects,  and  special 
reference  was  made  to  the  disclosure  of  serious 
sanitary  defects  in  Board  Schools  and  clergy- 
houses  which  had  been  inspected  by  the 
Association  during  the  past  year.  The  report 
concluded  as  follows: — “ Though  the  important 
bearing  of  the  work  of  the  Association  on  the 
public  health  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  the  financial  statement  for  the  past 
year  proves  that  the  Association  is  making  pro¬ 
gress,  and  that  after  nine  years’  experience  its 
work  continues  to  be  appreciated.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  3^8^.  8s.  10d.,  and  after  meeting 
all  liabilities  a  balance  is  carried  forward.”  The 
Chairman  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
and  said  that  the  more  he  saw  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  the  need  for  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  the  more  was  he  interested  in  [its 
progress,  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  not  only 
might  this  Association  prosper  but  that  others 
might  be  formed,  so  great  was  the  work  to  be 
done.  Alderman  Sir  Vincent  Kennett-Barring- 
ton  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  supported  by  Surgeon-General  Cornish,  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Judge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Rutherford,  and 
passed  unanimously.  General  Burne,  C.B.,  and 
Dr.  Danford  Thomas  were  re-elected  members 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
and  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  were 
re-elected  President  and  Vice-President  re¬ 
spectively. 

Schools,  Leicester. — In  a  limited  competi 
tion,  confined  to  local  architects,  we  hear  that 
the  Newfoundland  School  Board  have  adopted 
the  design  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Cowdell,  of  Leicester, 
for  a  new  school  to  accommodate  500  children. 


Mid-Kent  Waterworks. — There  are  new 
works  being  constructed  by  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Scotland  and  West 
Mailing  and  several  villages  on  the  left  or  west 
bank  of  the  Medway,  between  Maidstone  and 
Rochester.  The  well,  which  was  commenced 
in  July  last  at  Lower  Hailing,  near  Rochester, 
was  dug  to  chalk-water  level  (12  00  ordnance 
datum),  60  ft.  from  the  surface,  then  bored  for 
315  ft.,  making  a  total  of  365  ft.,  at  which 
depth,  on  Monday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  waterwas 
tapped  in  the  lower  greensand.  The  geological 
formations  passed  through  were,  for  the  first 
140  ft.  chalk,  then  a  thin  layer  of  rock,  through 
220  ft.  of  gault,  and  20  in.  of  very  hard  rock 
into  the  greensand,  which  is  of  a  coarse  nature. 
The  yield  is  abundant,  as  immediately  on  being 
tapped  it  rose  to  within  37  ft.  of  the  surface, 
or  13  ft.  above  chalk-water  level,  and  is  es¬ 
timated  to  stand  at  a  constant  level, 
pumping  over  20,000  gallons  per  hour. 
The  bore-hole  is  lined  with  15  in.  wrought-iron 
tubes  screwed  together  in  wrought-iron  sockets 
with  a  steel  shoe,  and  then  perforated  tube  with 
5,290  holes  £  in.  diameter  in  order  to  keep  the 
sand  from  risiEg.  The  reservoir,  to  hold  about 
200,000  gallons,  is  built,  and  only  has  roof  to  be 
put  on,  and  some  eight  miles  of  mains  are  laid. 
There  are  several  large  works,  besides  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  8,000,  to  be  supplied,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  West  Mailing  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  the  Company  is  applying  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  this  Session  for  an  extension  of  area, 
especially  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  River 
Medway.  Mr.  Richard  Batchelor,  of  Chatham, 
who  has  successfully  made  six  out  of  the  ten 
borings  into  the  greensand  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  was  the  contractor.  Messrs.  William 
Russ,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  and  Arthur  F.  Bowker,  C.E., 
F.R.G.S.,  are  the  engineers. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  better 
feeling  in  the  English  iron  market  which  began 
last  week  has  continued  also  during  the  present 
week,  and  the  outlook  would  be  hopeful  if  there 
were  not  the  possibility  that  the  threatened 
miners’  strike  may  disorganise  trade.  Although 
the  business  done  in  pig-iron  is  still  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  holders  of  warrants,  the  fact  that 
better  prices  have  been  obtained  for  them 
shows  which  way  the  tide  is  turning.  The 
Glasgow  warrant- market  has  been  firmer,  and 
there  is  also  more  demand  for  Scotch  makers’ 
iron.  In  the  North  of  England,  makers  still 
hold  to  their  former  rates,  while  warrants  have 
gone  up  2s.  a  ton.  In  Lancashire  producers 
sell  very  little  crude  iron,  because  their  quoted 
prices  are  still  nominally  unchanged.  In  the 
midland  district  makers  are  little  inclined  to 
give  way.  In  the  north-west,  hematite  is  firmly 
maintained  by  makers  at  its  top  price,  because 
they  are  in  no  need  of  new  orders.  Manufac¬ 
tured  iron  is  still  quiet,  but  firmer  in  price. 
Steel  also  is  very  steady,  because  of  a  fair 
demand.  Shipbuilders  are  booking  very  little 
fresh  work,  but  they  are  fully  engaged,  and 
engineers  also  keep  busy,  notwithstanding  a 
slight  falling-off  in  the  quantity  of  new  work 
offering. — Iron. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society.— At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
the  19th  inst.  (Mr.  Henry  Adams  in  the  chair), 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Fairlie  Bruce,  on 
“  Italian  Water  Supply.”  The  author  briefly 
described  the  works  at  Turin,  Milan,  Verona, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  dwelling  at 
greater  length  on  any  points  of  interest  in¬ 
volved  in  them — of  these  the  subterranean 
service-reservoirs  at  Capodimonde  seemed 
most  striking — they  are  excavated  at  a  depth  of 
164  ft.  below  the  surface  in  the  Tugea  rock. 

Proposed  French  Exhibition  at  Earl’s 
Court  this  Tear. — We  are  informed  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Reunion  Commerciale  and 
Industrielle,  held  at  the  Palais-Royal,  Paris,  on 
the  14th  inst.,  M.  Gustave  Sandoz  in  the  chair, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  render  every 
assistance  in  the  organisation  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  French  Exhibition,  which  opens  at 
Earl’s  Court  on  May  3.  It  is  stated  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  attractions  of 
last  year’s  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris  will  be 
shown  at  Earl’s  Court. 

Architectural  Partnership. — Mr.  J.  F. 
Wadmore  writes  from  35,  Great  St.  Helens  to 
say  that  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker  (on  account  of  ill- 
health),  he  has  arraEged  to  take  his  son,  Mr. 
Beauchamp  Wadmore,  A.R.I.B.A..  into  partner¬ 
ship,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Mallett, 
who  has  been  with  the  firm  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  title  of  the  new  firm  will  bo 
“  Wadmore,  Wadmore,  &  Mallett.” 
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Supposed  Coalfield  in  Kent. — For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  the 
Chairman  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  and 
Channel  Tunnel  Companies,  has  been  directing 
his  attention  to  a  search  for  coal  at  a  point  on 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  adjoining  the  ex¬ 
perimental  heading  for  the  tunnel.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  bed  of  coal  is  now  announced  (in 
the  Times  of  February  20)  by  Mr.  Francis 
Brady,  C.E.,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Channel  Tunnel  Companies,  under 
whose  directions  the  operations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted.  His  report  says  : — 

‘‘Coal  was  reached  on  Saturday  last,  the  15tli  inst., 
at  1,180  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  came  up  mixed  with 
clay  and  reduced  almost  to  powder  by  the  boring 
tools.  A  small  quantity  of  clean  bright  coal  found  in 
the  clay  was  tested  by  burning,  and  proved  to  be  of 
good  bituminous  character.  The  seam  was  struck  after 
passing  through  20  ft.  of  clays,  grits,  and  blackish 
shales  belonging  to  the  coal  measures,  which  at  this 
point  lie  close  under  the  lias,  there  being  only  a  few 
intervening  beds  of  saDd,  limestone,  and  black  clay 
separating  them.  The  correspondence  of  the  deposits 
with  those  found  in  the  Somersetshire  coalfield  is  thus 
pretty  close,  the  difference  consisting  iu  the  absence  of 
the  red  marl  at  the  Shakespeare  boring.  The  lines  of 
bedding  in  the  shale  are  distinctly  horizontal.  This  is 
an  indication  that  the  coal  measures  will  probably  be 
found  at  a  reasonable  depth  along  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  to  the  westward.  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith 
two  specimens  of  the  clay  containing  coal,  one  taken 
at  l,lfc0  ft.  and  the  other  at  1,182  ft.  I  also  enclose  a 
specimen  of  clean  coal  taken  to-day  at  1,183  ft.  Gin.  from 
the  surface." 

Swimming  -  Baths,  Southampton. — Tbe 

Corporation  of  Southampton  have  decided  to 
erect  covered  swimming-bathe,  Turkish  baths, 
and  private  baths  for  both  sexes,  and  at  their 
last  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  design 
and  scheme  as  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett, 
C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  the  estimated  cost 
being  7.000Z.  Tenders  are  to  be  asked  for  at 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Plan  for  School,  Wood  Green . . 

Tottenham  School  Bd. 

Not  stated  . 

Not  stated. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0  7  15  0 

Teak,  E.I . load  12  0  0  14  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  0 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  5  0 

Birch  „  3  0  0  4  15  0 

Elm  „  3  10  0  4  15  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c .  2  0  0  3  10  0 

Oak  „  2  10  0  4  10  0 

Canada  . 5  10  0  7  0  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0  3  10  0 

,,  yellow .  3  0  0  5  5  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0  5  10  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0  6  10  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  8  10  0  11  0  0 

„  „  4tli  and  3rd  _  7  0  0  8  0  0 

Deals— Riga .  7  0  0  9  0  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  11  0  0  14  0  0 

„  2nd  „  9  0  0  10  10  0 

„  white  ....  6  10  0  10  0  0 

Swedish .  7  10  0  16  0  0 

White  Sea .  9  0  0  17  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  10  0  0  26  0  0 

„  „  2nd  .  11  0  0  17  10  0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c .  8  0  0  10  10  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  9  0  0  11  0  0 

„  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  7  0  0  9  0  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 6  0  0  8  10  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0  17  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  011  0  014  0 

Second  .  0  8  0  0  10  6 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0  0  7  9 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4  0  0  5 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4  0  0  4f 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  5  0  0  6J 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  6  0  0  6} 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  4$  0  0  54 

Tobasco  „  0  0  64  0  0  64 

Honduras  ,,  0  0  64  0  0  64 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0  13  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  15  0  0  20  0  0 

Bahia  .  14  0  0  18  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  9  0  1  3 

Porto  Rico  .  o  0  10  0  1  6 

Waluut,  Italian  .  0  0  44  0  0  64 

IRON—  METALS. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ...  .ton  0  0  0  0  0  0 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  0  0  0  0  0  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . .  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  63  10  0  55  0  0 

Best  selected  .  65  0  «  5G  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  63  0  0  0  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  48  0  0  0  0  0 

Yellow  metal . lb.  o  o  5f  o  0  6 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  12  6  0  0  0 

English,  oom.  brands  .  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Sheet,  English . .. ...  14  10  0  0  0  0 

Pipe  . 15  15  0  0  0  8 

TIN— Straits . .. .  91  5  0  0  0  0 

Australian .  91  5  0  0  0  0 

English  Ingots .  96  0  0  0  0  0 

OILS.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Linseed  . , . ton  22  0  0  22  5V  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . . .  26  0  0  0  0  0 

Ceylon  .  23  10  0  0  0  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  23  10  0  0  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  35  0  0  35  10  0 

,,  brown  .  33  10  0  34  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  5  0  0  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0  40  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0  12  0  0 

Tar— Stockholm . barrel  1  6  0  0  0  n 

Archangel . 0  17  6  0  0  0 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS! 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Page; 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Works  and  Materials . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Works  and  Materials  . 

Transit  Warehouse.  &c . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . . 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Engine-room 
Iron  and  Concreto  Staircase  at  Workhouse 
New  Ward  and  Alterations  to  Mortuary. 
Iron  Pipe*  and  Castings  for  Waterworks 

Sluice  Valves  and  Hydrants . 

Engine  House,  &c.  . . 

Superstructure  of  New  Bankruptcy  Offices 

Works  of  Drainage,  &c . 

Enlarging  Brick  Sewer . 

Works  and  Materials . . . 

Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &c.  .. 

Works  and  Materials . 

Slopping  and  Watering,  Dusting,  &c. 


Reflux  Valves,  Stop  Valves,  &c . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Road  Materials . 

Married  Couples’  (quarters  at  Workhouse 
Cast-iron  Columns,  Wrt-iron  Roof  Principals 

Works  and  Materials . 

Painting-  and  Repairs,  Kennington-park, 
New  Works  at  Parish  Church,  Ruardean 
Alterations  and  Additions  to  Schools  .... 
Enlargement  of  Post-Offico,  Birkenhead . 

Worn,  Materials,  &c . 

Buildings  on  Pier,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Painting  and  Repairs,  Victoria-park . 

New  Church,  Romford . 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page.’ 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 

S.  S.  Grimlcy . 

Feb.  24th 

Mortlake  Highway  Bd. 

II.  Richards  . 

iL 

Willesden  Local  Board 

Feb.  25th 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corp. 

K.  F.  Campbell  . 

do. 

ii. 

Hammersmith  Vestry... 

Official  . 

Feb.  26th 

ii. 

Hackney  Union  . 

W.  Barnett . 

do. 

XII.  . 

St.  Panc-ras  Guardians 

Feb.  27th 

County  of  Chester  . 

Stanhope  Bull  . 

do. 

ii. 

Calcutta  Corporation... 

J.  Quick  &  Son . 

Feb.  28th 

xii. 

do. 

do. 

-rii 

Oxford  Corporation  ... 

W.  II.  White . 

Mar.  1st 

xii.  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works, &c. 

Official  . 

Mar.  3rd 

iL 

Finchley  Local  Board ... 

do. 

Tii 

Wimbledon  Local  Bd. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 

do. 

do. 

xii 

Lewisham  3d.  of  Works 

do. 

do. 

St.  Margaret  (Westmin- 

do. 

do. 

xiL  . 

ster)  \  estrv  . 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler . 

do. 

XIL  . 

Manchester  Corp . 

G.  11.  Hill  . 

Mar.  5th 

iL 

Fulham  Vestry . 

W.  Sykes  . 

do. 

xii.  . 

Cranbrook  R.S.A.  . 

Official  . 

do. 

XII.  . 

Hoiborn  Union . 

11.  Saxon  Snc.l  <fc  Son 

vii 

Ealing  Local  Board . 

C.  Jones . . 

Bath  U.S. A . 

C.  U.  Fortune  . 

Mar.  8th 

XH1.  1 

London  County  Council 

Official  . 

do. 

XII.  . 

The  Committee . 

Waller  &  Son  . 

Mar.  10th 

Wanstead  School  Board 

J.  T  Brcssey . 

vii 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Official  . 

do. 

xii.  . 

Bath  U.S. A . 

C.  It.  Fortune  . 

vii 

Isle  of  Man  Harb.  Com. 

II.  A.  Cneers . . 

Beckenham  Local  Bd. 

G.  B.  Carlton  . 

Mar.  17th 

London  County  Council 

Official  . 

Mar.  24th 
Not  stated. 

xlli.  i 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Surveyor  ...  . 

Nuisance  Inspector  . 

Surveyor  . 

District  Surveyors  (4)  of  Main  Roads  .. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Widnes  Local  Board  ... 
iStockton-on-Tees  Corp. 
Burton-on-Trent  Corp. 
East  Sussex  C.  C . 


2501 . 

120/ . 

400/ . 

160/  each.., 


Feb.  26th 
Feb.  28th 
Mar.  1st 
Mar.  3rd 


TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  erecting  house,  Westfield-road, 
Edgbaston,  for  Mr.  H.  Wright,  Jun.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp 
&  Co.,  architects : — 

J.  Harley  &  Son  . £1,585  0  0 

George  Gill  .  1,680  0  0 

Gowing  &  Ingram  .  1,571  0  0 

B.  Whitehouse .  1,549  0  0 

John  Goodman  .  1,539  0  0 

John  Webb  .  1,489  0  0 

R.  M.  Hughes  .  1,441  0  0 

F.  Davis .  1,425  0  0 

E.  Giles  .  1,378  0  0 

F.  J.  Briley  .  1,351  0  0 

Jones  £  Mason,  St.  May-street, 

Ladywood,  Birmingham** .  1,345  0  0 

•Accepted. 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  erecting  house  for  Mr.  B.  G. 
Gardiner.  Messrs.  Wadmore,  Wadmore,  &  Mallett, 
architects,  35,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 

C'rosBley,  Bromley  . £2,090  0  0 

Armand  &  Son,  Bromley .  2,079  0  0 

Wiltshire,  Sevcnoaks .  2,070  0  0 

Jones,  Tonbridge  .  2,060  0  0 

D.  Payne,  Bromley .  1,985  0  0 

Grubb,  Bromley  . ■..  1,978  0  0 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea .  1,950  0  0 

Roome,  Clapton  .  1,893  0  0 

Holt  &  Son,  Croydon .  1,850  0  0 

Allen  &  Son,  Kilburn  (accepted)  . .  1,838  0  0 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  residence  at  Bromley,  Kent, 
for  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Lovell  Messrs.  W.  A.  Williams  & 
Hopton,  architects,  15G,  Regent-street,  W.  : — 

Grubb .  £1,675  0  0 

Eccarat  (accepted) .  1,473  0  0 

BROMLEY  (Went).  —  For  additions  to  residences, 
Wfdmore-road,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  H.  Mitchell. 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Williams  &  Hopton,  architects,  156, 
Regent-street,  W.,  and  Bromley,  Kent : — 

Lowe  . £494  0  0 

Gregory .  420  0  0 

Roome  (accepted) .  374  0  0 


OATFORD. — For  additions  to  Priory  Cottage,  Oat- 
ford,  for  Mr.  R.  Archer.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect, 
78,  High-street,  Lewisham 

Laird . £144  0  0 

S.  J.  Jerrard .  121  0  0 

Robson,  Lewisham  (accepted)  .  10S  0  0 

DAWLISH  (Devon). — For  building  a  dwelling-house, 
Brookdale-terrace,  Dawlish,  for  Mr.  J.  Hearn.  Mr. 
Geo.  Soudon  Bridgman,  architect,  Torquay  :— 

•I.  Lamacraft,  Dawlish . £852  6  0 

Vi*  J.  Hatcher,  Dawlish  (accepted) . .  783  10  0 


CHELSEA.— For  the  supply  of  York  paving,  for  thtl 
Chelsea  Vestry  (annual  contracts):  — 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington . £745  16  5 

Turner  &  Son,  Chelsea .  721  17  t 

A.  &  F.  Manuelle,  Leadeuhall-street  656  5  0 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  11,  Queen  Victoria- 

street*  .  G56  5  0 

For  Granite  Curb  and  Pitching. 

W.  H.  Wheeler . Accepted  at  per  schedule. 

For  Broken  Guernsey  Granite. 

Nowell  &  Robson  .  14s.  4d.  per  yd. 

Mowlem  &  Co .  14s.  3d.  ,, 

W.  Griffiths  .  14s.  3d.  ,, 

A.  &  F.  Manuelle .  14s.  Id.  ,, 

Fenning .  13s.  9d.  ,, 

•Accepted. 


DAWLISH  (Devon). — For  building  new  banking  proi 
mises  at  Dawlish,  for  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bankini 
Company.  Mr.  Geo.  Soudon  Bridgman,  architect 
Torquay.  Fittings  not  included : — 

C.  Steveus,  Newton  Abbot  _ . £2,156  0  0 

J.  Shapter,  Dawlish  .  2,100  0  0 

Hy.  Stevens,  Ashburton  . „ .  2  090  0  0 

W.  .T.  Hatcher,  Dawlish  .  2,040  0  0 

F.  A.  Stacey,  Newton  Abbot  .  1,800  0  0 

H.  Webber,  Paignton  (accepted)  . .  1,665  0  0 


DEVONTORT. — For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  i 
Morice  Town,  for  the  Devouport  School  Board.  Mr.  W 
Curtis,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Mullinii 
surveyor,  Plymouth 

Tozer&Son  . £4,040  0  0 

A.  Sanders .  4,030  0  0 

Healy  &  Sou*  .  3,524  0  0 

J.  Finch .  3,530  0  0 

Jenkin  &  Son* . , .  3,479  0  0 

S.  Roberts .  3,403  0  0 

Lethbridge  &  Sou  .  3,326  0  0 

Laptborn  <fc  Goad  .  3,207  0  0 

Pethick  Bros .  3,140  0  0 

•T-  Reed  . 3,09S  0  0 

P.  Blowey  .  2,946  0  0 

A.  R.  Debnam .  2,865  0  0 

[*  These  of  Devonport.  The  others  of  Plymouth. 


HANWELL. — For  reconstruction  of  drainage,  <£c.,  <&ci 
at  Cuckoo-lane  Schools,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Centre 
London  District  Schools.  Messrs.  Henry  J arvis  &  Sons 
architects,  29,  Trinity-square,  Southwark,  S.B. 

Waiter  Buckeridge  (accepted) _ £4,684  0  0 


LONDON,—  For  alterations  and  additions  to  tht 
“IV  ell  and  Bucket,"  Bethnal-green-road,  for  Mr.  E.I 
Rose.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  architect  :— 

Mills  . .  _ . £1,659  0  0 

KauU  .  1,583  o  0 

Staines  . „ .  1,498  0  0 

Co-x  .  1,299  0  0 

Todd  .  i,*s4  o  0 

Whitehead  &  Co.  (accepted) .  1,277  9  0 
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;EIGTI  (Essex).— For  new  schools,  to  accommodate 
boys  and  girls,  with  residences  lor  master  and 
tress,  including  boundary  walls  and  fences,  &c.,  at 
gh,  near  Southend-on-Sea,  for  the  Leigh  School 
ird.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wood,  architect,  1,  Finsbury - 
'us,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Bushell,  1,  Fins- 
'y-circus,  E.C.  :— 

H.  Bridell,  Greenwich  . £5,400  0  0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester  .  5,240  0  0 

S.  Mayes,  Southend  .  4,803  0  0 

OJver  &  Richardson,  Southgate. .. .  4,796  0  0 

S.  C.  Parmenter,  Braintree .  4,705  0  0 

J.  Steward,  Southend .  4,090  0  0 

F.  E.  Woodhams,  Southend  .  4,074  0  0 

-T.  Edmunds,  Poplar  .  4,547  0  0 

C.  Orfeur,  Colchester .  4,445  0  0 

Darke  &  Sou,  Southend* .  4,423  0  0 

*  Accepted  after  modifications. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £4,600.] 


,ONDON. — For  erecting  new  workhouse  buildings, 
.,  at  King's-road,  Pancras-road,  London,  X.W.,  for 
:  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Saint  Pancras  Parish, 
flsrs.  A.  &  C  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 
eet,  City.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Corderoy& 
lljy  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing 

Wall  Bros . £84,049  0  0 

Shillitoe,  Bury  St.  Edmunds .  83,947  0  0 

Turner,  Watford  .  82,500  0  0 

W  Brass .  81,473  0  0 

Kirk  &  Knight  .  81,250  0  0 

Fell,  Leamington .  80,046  0  0 

Patrick,  Chatham .  80,000  0  0 

W.  Johnson .  70,500  0  0 

Allen,  Kilburn  .  76,842  0  0 

Flew  &  Co .  76,265  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson  .  76,250  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Sons .  76,144  0  0 

S.  &  W.  Pattinson .  76,458  0  0 

W.  Buckeridge,  Kensington .  75,240  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall .  74,827  0  0 

A.  Krauss,  Bristol .  71,400  0  0 

[Architects’  estimate,  £75,513  ] 


LONDON'. — For  rebuilding  the  “  Red  Lion  ”  public 
use,  Kilburn,  for  Messrs.  Warman  &  Co.,  and  for 
.erations  and  additions  to  the  “Bon  Marche,"  for  Mr. 

Roper.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  architect,  46,  Strand, 
'.C.  :— 

Bon  March*  Red  Lion.  Total. 


Wall  Bros . 

.  £4,297 

.  £8,894 

.  £13,191 

Burman . 

.  4,177 

.  8,350 

.  12,627 

Leslie  &  Co . 

.  8,653 

.  12,516 

H.  L.  Holloway 

.  3,990 

.  8,334 

.  12,324 

Scrivener  . 

.  8,420 

.  12,310 

Godfrey . 

.  3,814 

.  8,344 

.  12,158 

Shurmur  . 

.  3,798 

.  8,290 

.  12,088 

Baalam  Bros.  .. 

.  3,976 

.  8,083 

.  12,059 

Spencer  *  Co.  .. 

.  3,684 

.  8,183 

.  11,867 

Oldrey  &  Co.  .. 

.  3,767 

.  7,990 

.  11,757 

J.  Allen . 

.  3,777 

.  7,906 

..  11,6S3 

G.  Todd . 

.  3,090 

.  7,8S9 

.  11,579 

LONDON.— For  building  the  “The  White  Horse” 
xvern,  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Watts.  Mr. 
".  G.  Bartlett,  architect,  2,  New  Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 

li.  Eddie . £6,066  0  0 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood . .. .  4,819  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  4,499  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall  .  4,436  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  4,421  0  0 

Ilearle  &  Son  .  4,369  0  0 

Green  .  4,363  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  4,357  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  .  4,218  0  0 

Leslie  &  Co .  4,093  0  0 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations  to  the  “Queen 
lizabeth"  public-house,  Bagley’s-lane,  Fulham,  S.W., 
r  Messrs.  Watney  &  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  J.  G.  Ensor, 
cliitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Saville  * 
artin,  86,  Strand,  W.C.  :  - 

Prestige  &  o . £1,653  0  0 

Kynoch  &  Co .  1,460  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  1,396  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  1,334  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  1,276  0  0 

Adamson  &  Sons .  1,268  0  0 

'his  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c  ,  at  the  “Chippen- 
m"  public-house,  Shirland-road,  Paddington,  for  Mr. 
.  Mills.  Mr.  C.  Young,  architect: — 

Colman  . £2,770  0  0 

Langridge  .  2,700  0  0 

Lascelles  .  2,547  0  0 

Salt .  2,544  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son .  2,490  0  0 

Mower  .  2,447  0  0 

Godson  .  2,337  0  0 

Higgs  .  2,197  0  0 

his  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 


LONDON. — For  paving,  kerbing,  and  road-making  for 
e  Camberwell  Vestry.  Mr.  j.  C.  Reynolds,  Sur- 
yor 

LandeUs-road,  Dulioich. 

Biggs  . £1,452  15  4 

Catty .  1,272  0  0 

Mowlem  &  Co .  1,185  12  8 

J.  Stowell,  Camberwell  .  1,139  19  4 

Tell-grove,  Dulwich. 

Biggs . £599  1  8 

Catty .  493  10  0 

Mowlem  &  Co .  468  9  7 

J.  Stowell,  Camberwell  .  468  19  0 

Senate-street,  N unhead. 

Biggs . £229  1  10 

Wheeler  .  174  18  0 

Catty .  167  0  5 

Mitwlem  *  Co .  163  12  9 

J.  Stowell,  Camberwell  .  150  3  10 

Ferris-road. 

Biggs . £568  18  4 

Wheeler  .  379  15  0 

Catty .  325  14  2 

.T.  Stowell .  204  17  6 

Mowlem  &  Co .  2S1  16  8 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  “Swiss  notel,"  Old 
Compton-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  C.  Glattlie.  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Williams  &  Hopton,  architects,  156,  Regent-street,  W.' 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Wm.  Mills  :— 

Andes . £8,360  0  0 

Ryder .  5,421  0  0 

Lowe  .  5,295  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons .  5,170  0  0 

Gregory  .  5,100  0  0 

Roome  (accepted) .  4,800  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “  Prince  Albert," 
Notting-hill,  W.  Mr.  Young,  architect  :  — 

King  . £1,720 

Ran  sell  .  1,597 

Mower  and  Son  .  1,490 

Colman  .  1,440 

Goodall  .  1,395 

Godfrey  .  1,390 

Higgs  . .  1,377 

Salt .  1,323 

Godson  .  1,167 


LONDON. — For  erecting  shops,  stables,  &c.,  and  exe¬ 
cuting  various  repairs,  at  Nos.  18  and  20,  High-street, 
Camden  Town,  for  Mr.  J.  Bryan.  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Beale, 
architect,  Westminster 

S.  It.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town  . £1,067  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand,  Camden  Town  ....  1,019  0  0 

G.  Prior,  Walthamstow  (accepted)..  961  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  at  28,  Wornnvood- 
street,  E.C. ,  for  Messrs.  Horniman  &  Co.  Mr.  Albert 
Vicars,  architect,  151,  Strand  :— 

Kiddie* Son  . £989  0  0 

Todd  .  978  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  948  0  0 

Ashby  Bros .  690  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables, 
Ac.,  at  “Rosedale,"  Walton-on-Thames,  for  Mr.  P. 
Riddell  Mr.  F.  Le  Rossignol,  architect  and  surveyor. 
No  quantities :  — 

J.  Langham . £869  0  0 

E  J.  Ingram  .  6S3  0  0 

H.  Faulkner . 665  0  0 

B.  Ingram  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  665  0  0 

LONDON. — For  part  rebuilding  Nos.  30,31,  and  32, 
Sandys-row,  Middlesex-street,  Whitechapel,  E.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Cook,  architect.  No  quantities  supplied: — 

Battley  . £870  0  0 

Sharpe  .  715  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham  .  714  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  16, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Lester  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  architect,  21,  New  Bridge- 
street,  London,  E.C.  :— 

Prestige  &  Co . £495  0  0 

W.  Buckeridge,  Kensington  .  465  0  0 

Peppiatt  .  460  0  0 

Leslie .  456  0  0 


LONDON.— For  fittings,  &c.,  to  smoking-room, 
“Cyprus"  Restaurant,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  W. 
Kirkland.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  Winchester  House,  E.C., 
architect : — 

Siegmann . £250  0  0 

Nightingale .  249  0  0 

Shaw  .  247  0  0 

Sage  &  Co.  (accepted) .  240  0  0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  the  enclosure  wall  at 
the  Chapel-of-Ease,  Holloway,  reconstructing  same,  and 
fixing  an  iron  railing,  for  the  Churchwardens  of  St.Mary, 
Islington.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  65,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C. 

Builders'  Work. 

Holton  &  Co . £480  0  0  ! 

Pattison . 471  15  0 

Potter  &  Sons .  465  5  0 

Fliilp  &  Son . ..  412  17  6 

Winton . -. . .  335  0  0 

Ruff  ell  .  317  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  295  0  0 

Jones*  Co .  295  10  0 

Hart  . 281  5  0 

Bulford .  250  10  0 

Pigg  &  Co .  240  0  0 

Brown  .  220  0  0  ! 

Ironfounders'  Work. 

Potter  &  Sons . 760  7  0  ! 

Pattison . 515  0  0 

Burbidge  .  448  16  0 

Bridgewater .  395  0  0 

Jones*  Co .  387  9  6 

Dunaway  .  362  12  0 

Hart  .  357  7  0 

Hill  &  Smith  .  354  19  0 

St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  .  345  0  0 

Pegg  *  Co .  344  0  0 

Philp  &  Son .  318  12  6 

Chas.  Smith  *  Sons  .  245  0  0  ! 

[This  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 


LONDON.— For  erecting  shop  and  executing  various 
repairs  at  No.  SO,  High-street,  Camden-town,  for  Mr. 
R.  C.  Widdicombe.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Beale,  architect, 
Westminster : — 

E.  Toms,  Camden-town  . £339  0  0 

S.  It.  Lamble,  lventish-town .  332  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand,  Camden-town* .  319  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  laying  Limmer  Asphalte  in  Ferris- 
road,  from  Oakhurst-grove  to  Tyrrell-road,  for  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds, 
Surveyor :— 

Val  de  Travers  Company  . £268  5  0 

Limmer  Asphalte  Company  .  185  0  0 

French  Asphalte  Company .  185  0  0 

Bradshaw  &  Co.,  52,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  E.C.  (accepted)  ..  181  IS  4 

LONDON.— For  erecting  shop  and  executing  various 
repairs  at  No.  78,  High-street,  Camden-town,  for  Mr. 
Henry  JameB.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Beale,  architect,  West¬ 
minster  :— 

Gould  &  Brand,  Camden-town*  ....  £191  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “KiDg 
John's  Head,”  Southwark-street,  for  the  Cannon  Brewery 
Company,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Reynolds, 
architect,  30,  Camberwell-green,  S.E.  :— 

Tyerman  . £1,097  0  0 

Cocks,  Jno.  &  Hy .  1,096  0  0 

Whitehead  .  1,095  0  0 

Smith .  953  0  0 

Drew  &  Cadman  (accepted) .  938  0  0 

Kenalway .  790  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  “  Waterman  s 
Arms,”  Nine  Elms-lane,  for  the  New  London  Brewery 
Co.  Mr.  E.  E.  Niblett,  architect  :— 

Gregory,  Clapham  Junction  . £624  0  0 

Burmau  *  Sons,  Keunington .  610  0  0 

Dearing  &  Son,  Islington .  610  0  0 

Spencer  *  Co..  Lambeth  (accepted). .  584  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  “  Warwick  Arms," 
Whitccross-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  Huclcs.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Niblett,  architect,  Hackney,  E.  :— 

Burman  *  Son  (accepted)  . £175  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  refresh¬ 
ment-rooms  in  Battersea-pavk,  for  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  architect:  — 

Holloway  Brothers  . £380  0  0 

Lathey .  355  0  0 

Lapthorne .  277  0  0 

Hammond .  270  0  0 

McLachlan  .  247  0  0 

A.  &  W .  Garnar,  Peckham .  220  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  billiard-room  at 
Addison-road,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  F.  Bailey.  Mr.  F. 
Le  Rossignol,  F.S.I.,  architect  and  surveyor,  1,  Gresham- 
buildings,  Basiugliall-strect,  EX’.  : — 

J.  Langham  (accepted)  . £649  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  and  fitting  up  offices, 
Nos.  62  *  63.  Mark-lane,  for  Messrs.  Osborne,  O'Donnell, 
&  Osborne.  Mr.  F.  Le  Rossignol,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor  :— 

A.  Walker  (accepted)  . £244  7  2 

LONDON.— For  two  new  shops  at  Bowyer-terrace, 
Clapham,  for  Mr.  W.  Gray.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  archi¬ 
tect  :— 

Macey . £735  0  0 

Prestige  &  Co .  627  0  0 

White .  620  0  0 

Peppiatt  .  595  0  0 

Whitehead  &  Co.  (accepted) .  595  0  0 

Creed .  6S3  0  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  redecorations  at  Hanover 
Chapel,  R.ye-lane,  Peckham  Mr.  Thos.  Thompson,  sur¬ 
veyor,  388a,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.  :— 

Young  &  Lonsdale . £204  0  0 

Welford .  200  0  0 

LONDON. — For  erecting  new  boundary  wall  and  re- 
erecting  van  lodge,  at  the  Anchor  Brewery.  Lewisham, 
for  Messrs.  H.  &  V.  Nicholl,  Limited.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy, 
architect,  78,  High-street,  Lewisham  : — 

Kennard  Bros . £322  0  0 

S.  J.  Jerrard .  318  0  0 

Pritchard . 282  0  0 

Hoare .  258  0  0 

Robson,  Lewisham  (accepted)  .  223  0  0 

LONDON. — For  shop  fronts  and  fittings  at  127,  King's 
Cross-road,  W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Allworthy  Bros.  :— 

S.  Yardley  &  Sons  (accepted) . £300  0  0 

[Received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

LONDON.— For  show-cases  and  fittings  to  lobby  and 
hall,  for  Mr.  Janies  Perriman,  160,  High-street,  Camden 
Town :  — 

S.  Yardley  *  Sons  (accepted) . £145  0  0 

[Received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

LONDON.— For  alterations  to  premises,  new  strong¬ 
room,  shop  front,  and  interior  fittings,  at  18,  Porchester- 
road,  Bayswater,  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Thompson  : — 

S.  Yardley  &  Sons  (accepted) . £485  0  0 

[Received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week]. 

LONDON. — For  show-cases,  counters,  and  interior 
fittings  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Stores, 
Limited,  Westminster: — 

F.  Sage  &  Co . £892  0  0 

Drew  *  Cadman .  873  0  0 

S.  Yardley  &  Sons  (accepted) .  860  0  0 

[This  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

-MILFORD  HAVEN  (S.  Wales).— For  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  “Alma  "  Tavern,  Milford  Haven,  for 
Mr.  J.  Vaughan.  Messrs.  Baldwin  *  Wood,  architects, 
Milford  Haven.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Bushell,  1, 
FinBbury-circus,  E.C.  : — 

Simmons,  Milford  Haven . .£1,003  4  6 

Cole,  Milford  Haven .  657  0  0 

William,  Milford  Haven  .  645  0  0 

Phelps  &  Co.,  Milford  Haven .  558  15  0 

MITCHA^L— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  Gardeners'  Arms,"  Mitcham,  for  Masers.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  &  Co.  Mr.  B.  J.  Capell,  architect : — 

Hobbs . £-286  0  0 

Whitehead  &  Co.  .  265  0  0 


ORPINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Village  Hall 
at  OrpiDgton,  Kent,  for  Mr.  A.  Brown.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect  and  surveyor,  1,  Basinghall-street, 
E.C..  and  Orpington  :— 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons,  London ......  £3,755  0  0 

H.  Somerford  *  Son,  Clapham _  3,371  0  0 

D.  Payne,  Bromley . 3,329  0  0 

Holt  &  Son,  Groydon  (accepted)  ..  3,150  0  0 

PLAISTOW  (Kent).— For  alterations  to  the  “Prince 
Frederick "  public-house,  Piaistow,  Kent,  for  Messrs, 
n.  &  V.  N icholl.  Limited.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  arohitect, 
78,  High-street,  Lewisham  < 

C.  Robson . ! . £592  0  0 

Hoare . 500  0  0 

Pritchard . .  403  0  0 

Kennard  Bros . .  . . —  450  0  0 

Knight  . 4g  0  0 

D.  Payne,  Bromley  (accepted)  .  38fi  0  8 
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PLYMOUTH.  — For  rebuilding  premises.  No.  14,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Plymouth,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Holland.  Mr. 
Archd.  D.  Shortridge,  architect  :— 

Palmer  . £555  0  0 

Debnam .  489  0  0 

Sweet . 484  10  0 

May .  459  0  0 

Lapthorne  &  Goad .  430  0  0 

Palk  &  Partridge  .  422  0  0 

Sliepperd  (accepted) .  383  0  0 

All  of  Plymouth.] 


PLYMOUTH.— For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  35,  Frank- 
fort-street,  Plymouth,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Sercombe.  Mr. 
Archd.  D  Shortridge,  architect  :— 

Lapthorne  &  Goad . £169  0  0 

Palk  &  Partridge  .  438  10  0 

Debnam .  429  0  0 

Pearn .  425  0  0 

May .  376  0  0 

Shepperd  (accepted) .  357  0  0 

[All  of  Plymouth.  ] 


PLYMOUTH.  —  For  additions  to  Mount  Pleasant 
Temperance  Hotel,  Plymouth,  for  Mrs.  Kernick.  Mr. 
Archd.  D.  Shortridge,  architect : — 

Lapthorne  &  Goad . £481  0  0 

Finch .  469  0  0 

Palk  &  Partridge  .  463  10  0 

Debnam .  459  6  0 

May .  414  0  0 

[All  of  Plymouth.] 


POTTERS  BAR  (Herts). — For  the  enlargement  of  the 
Vicarage  House,  Northaw,  Potters  Bar,  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Bonsey.  Messrs.  Charles  Kirk  it  Sons,  architects,  Slea¬ 
ford.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects 

Robert  Williams,  Barnet . £1,183  0  0 

T.  &  W.  Savage,  St.  Albans  .  1,055  0  0 

John  Carnon,  Barnet .  997  0  0 

Gabriel  Warboys,  BassiDgbourn  ..  938  0  0 

C.  Miskin,  St.  Albans  .  933  0  0 

Rudd  &  Son,  Grantham  (accepted)  925  0  0 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  private  residence,  Dane-road,  for  the 


Frank  H. 
Hastings. 
Estimate 


£283 


Trustees  of  the  Eversfield  Estate. 

Humphreys,  architect,  6,  Trinity  -  street, 
Quantities  by  the  architect Estimate 
No.  1. 

Eldridge  &  Cruttenden  . £5,498  . . 

T.  Salter  . 5,320  . . 

H.  E.  Cruttenden .  5,265 

C.  Hughes  . 5,225 

A.  H.  White  (accepted) .  5,130  . . 

[All  of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.] 

*  Extra  in  fitting  dining  and  billiard  rooms  in  oak. 


STREATHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  Horse  and  Groom,"  Streatham,  for  Mr.  J.  Pettingill. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds,  architect : — 

Cox  . £450  0  0 

Drew  &  Cadman .  424  0  ft 

Warne .  408 

Parker  .  380 

Whitehead  &  Co .  345 

Smith  (withdrawn) .  317 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


WATFORD. — For  erecting  new  stabling  at  Watford, 
Herts,  for  Messrs.  R.  White  &  Sons.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett, 
architect : — 

A  A  W.  Gamar,  Peckham . £560  0  0 

Judge,  Watford  .  548  0  0 


WICKHAM  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  “Foresters’  Arms,"  Wiekham-lane,  Wickham,  Kent, 
for  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Beasley.  Mr.  J.  O.  Cook,  archi¬ 
tect,  Woolwich,  S.E.  No  quantities  supplied 

Battley  . £591  0  0 

Foreman  .  515  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham  .  449  0  0 


WOOD  GREEN  (Middlesex).— For  erecting  London 
Provincial  Bank,  Wood  Green,  N.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker, 
architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  YouDg  & 
Brown,  Henrietta-street,  W.C. : — 

Lansdown . £3,632  0  0 

Yardley  &  Sons  .  3,589  0  0 

L.  <fc  W.  D.  Patman .  3,440  0  0 

Messum .  3,279  0  0 

Shepherd .  3,195  0  0 

S.  Jerrard  .  3,0S0  0  0 

[This  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 


Alterations  at  the  “  Kenilworth  Castle."— The  lowest 
tender  in  the  list  for  this  job,  published  in  the  Builder 
last  week,  p.  124,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  G.  Mower  &  Son 
not  by  anyone  named  “  Moore."  The  mistake  was  not 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H..  11  Studio  "  (we  could  not  give  any  certain  reply  without 
seeing  the  structure.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  official  sur¬ 
veyors  generally  understand  their  legal  powers  pretty  well).— F.  B. 
— Quondam"  (we  believe  that  what  you  intend  to  say,  as  fsr  as 
we  can  gather  it,  is  true  enough;  but  uufortuiiutely  your  letter  is 
too  cloudv  in  diction  to  serve  any  good  purpose  in  publication). — 
H.  C.  C.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  *c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 
Non— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Ail  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE^ 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address," The  Buildib.Lokdoh.*’ 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  tlfty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d’ 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  alBo  for  8pecial  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  _  Os'  8d' 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.  ' 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order.  Davable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  is-ue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  iutended  for 
the  front  Page  should  bo  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY 

SPECIAL.-A|'T,15SATI0Na  ,N  standing  advkrtise- 

- ^  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS  TESTI. 
MONIALS.  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisem’ents  and 
stTODgly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  beBent 
PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  48,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W  O 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. _ 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION.  Is  issued  every  week. 

Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,  („  ninepence  each. 

■■  l  P»»t  (carefully  packed).  Is. 


HOWARDS  SONS 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super 
Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  „  Is.  lid.  ” 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid ’’and  polished,  from 
.  ,  £7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square.  ’ 

Solid  t-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors  laid 
_  ,  _  and  polished,  from  £5  a  square.  ’ 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 

Ditto  Ddit?o  >bHnVy  ^ouldiPU9.  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves 
Over-doors  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths 
Architects  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

J"  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wroueht-Iron 
Work.  8tained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  toresiden: 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annus 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  Ne 
Ze.land,  Sbs.  per  annum.  To  India.  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s  ns 
Hiiuurn.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEli 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND 

THE  BATH  STOWE  FIRMS,  Limltee 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


THE  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 

The  stone  from  these  qtmm-r 
is  known  u  the  “Weathti 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  veil 
crystalline  nature,  and  n 
donbtedly  one  of  the  mot 
durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  C  I®  of  the  same  ervstalliili 

BBAMBLEDITCJH  l  “»Wje  as  the  Ohelynoh  Stoat 

0mAv,n  J  ont  finer  in  texture,  and  mosl 

o  1 UIN  Us .  V.  suitable  for  flue  moulded  worn. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  c  1 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONftl 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-atreet,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advd 


HAM  HIE I.  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Arohiteota  ia  apeoialh 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloto 
of  thia  material.  Quarriea  well  opened.  Quid 
deBpatoh  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliveret 
and  fixed  complete.  Samplea  and  estimatea  frer 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoko 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.i. 
Williama,  16,  Craven-at.,  Strand,  W.C.  TAdvd 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landingi 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wesi 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  8LIPPER’,] 


S'»LK  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CB£W,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.V. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyaael  and  Metallic  Lav 
Aaphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  oheapest  material 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouoi 
floors,  flat  roofs,  atableB,  cow-aheds,  and  wnTii 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVt> 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS,  ,| 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptp; 
executed. 


22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [AdvdI 


DEY 


MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAL, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCX) 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  ai 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.^l 


OBB6,  HART 


LOCKS, 


&  co.  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER 

_  lor  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS 

*** 

Office,  &  Wa.ehouse.  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Wharndiffe  Works,  Ariington-it.,  London,  I 
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The  Report  on  the  Glasgow  Mill  Disaster. 

IIE  report  on  the  causes 
of  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Temple¬ 
ton  mill  disaster  at 
Glasgow,  by  Col. 
Malcolm  and  Mr. 
llobertson,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of 
|  the  building  and  report  thereon  to  her 
Majesty’s  Secretary  for  Scotland,  is  dated 
January  23  of  this  year,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  communicated  to  the  press  in 
any  way,  or  the  fact  of  its  having  been  sent 
in  made  public,  till  two  or  three  weeks  after 
that  date.  The  opinion  expressed  in  it  as  to 
the  main  cause  of  the  disaster  must  be  rather 
a  surprise  to  those  who  paid  attention  to  the 
evidence  as  given  at  the  public  inquiry.  The 
opinion  we  expressed  immediately  after  the 
disaster  was  that  it  was  a  lesson  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  designing  and  constructing  buildings 
so  as  to  be  safe  in  process  of  construction  as 
well  as  after  their  completion ;  that  walls 
185  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  high  without  cross 
walls  could  not  be  considered  safe  against 
a  gale,  as  long  as  they  remained  practically  in 
the  form  of  an  empty  and  unroofed  shell ; 
that  the  floors  should  have  been  filled  in  and 
completed  as  the  building  went  up,  and  that 
the  walls  should  have  been  strengthened  by 
buttresses  such  as  would  have  formed  a 
portion  of  any  Mediaeval  cathedral  or  other 
wall  of  the  same  length  without  cross  walls. 
The  evidence  at  the  public  inquiry,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Glasgow  TIerald,  appeared  as  a 
whole  to  justify  our  previous  remark  that  it 
was  not  likely  the  inquiry  would  elicit  any¬ 
thing  which  would  materially  modify  the 
above  view  as  to  the  cause  and  moral  of  the 
calamity.  It  came  out  in  the  evidence  that 
the  back  wall,  the  one  furthest  from  the 
wind,  was  built  on  columns  (or  rather,  as  now 
appears,  on  H -shaped  standards) ;  but  though 
this  wall  was  thus  undoubtedly  less  stable 
than  the  front  wall,  it  seemed  hardly  reason¬ 
able  to  think  that  the  fall  of  a  building 
from  the  pressure  of  a  violent  blast  of  wind 
should  result  from  the  weakness  of  the  back 
wall,  which  was  more  or  less  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  front 
wall  which  was  exposed  directly  to  the  full 
force  of  the  gale. 

One  fact,  however,  appears  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Commissioners  which  did  not 


appear  in  the  original  evidence  of  the  public 
inquiry,  and  which  they  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  by  independent  investigation 
subsequently.  The  H -stancheons  referred  to 
above  had  spreading  bases,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and 
in.  thick,  resting  on  the  concrete  footings. 
The  stancheons  supported  a  series  of  cast-iron 
lintels  2  ft.  wide,  on  which  the  back  wall  was 
carried.  The  wall,  G6  ft.  high  above  these, 
was  2  ft.  thick  in  the  lower  story,  and  18  in. 
in  the  upper  stories,  the  reduction  in  thick¬ 
ness  being  made  entirely  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall ;  the  method  which  would  no  doubt 
occur  to  ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred  as 
the  most  natural  maimer  of  reducing  the 
thickness,  at  a  floor  level,  instead  of  letting 
the  reduction  show  externally.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said,  however,  that  this  was 
the  most  reasonable  or  scientific  method  of 
doing  it,  as  the  result,  of  course,  would  be  to 
bring  a  major  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
wall  outside  the  central  line  of  the  beams  and 
stancheons,  and  to  a  certain  extent  injure  the 
equilibrium  which  it  is  so  doubly  important 
to  maintain  when  a  great  weight  is  carried  on 
thin  iron  supports.  The  special  fact,  however 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  that  not  only 
were  the  stancheons  tilted  over  towards  the 
outside  (which  would  naturally  be  expected 
when  the  superstructure  fell  in  that  direction) 
but  five  of  the  base-plates  were  found  to  be 
fractured, “ the  projection  on  the  east  or  outer 
side  being  broken  off.” 

The  Commissioners  attach  great  importance 
to  this  fact  as  bearing  on  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  They  evidently  regard  it  not  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  overturning  of  the  back 
wall,  but  as  mainly  contributing  to  the 
catastrophe.  The  stancheons,  they  say,  were 
no  doubt  amply  sufficient  to  bear  their  load 
as  long  as  it  was  stationary,  “  but  as  soon  as 
an  oblique  pressure  came  upon  them,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  even  a  slight  oscillation  of  the 
wall  above,  they  were  insufficient.  The  base¬ 
plate  projecting  6  in.  beyond  the  solid  part  of 
the  stancheon,  without  stiffening  or  gusset 
pieces,  gave  way  in  one-third  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and,  we  believe,  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  the  failure.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  Commissioners’  summary  of  their 
view  of  the  manner  of  the  failure : — 

“  The  back  wall  and  the  stancheons  on  which  it 
rested  were  distinctly  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
buildiDg.  The  westerly  gust  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  gave  precisely  the  conditions 
which  would  test  this  part  of  the  structure  to  the 
uttermost,  and  take  it  at  the  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tage.  We  must  conclude  that  the  weakest  part  of  j 


the  structure,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
time,  was  that  to  which  the  failure  was  due,  and 
now  we  believe  we  are  in  a  position  to  submit  a  cor¬ 
rect  explanation  of  the  accident. 

The  first  gust  caused  the  whole  building  to  oscil¬ 
late,  an  action  which  is  inevitable  in  a  structure  of 
considerable  height,  and  which  should  not  damage 
a  properly-designed  construction,  but  this  oscillation 
severely  strained  the  back  wall,  especially  towards 
the  centre  of  its  length,  and  the  oblique  pressure 
which  accompanied  it  fractured  one  or  more  of  the 
base  plates  of  the  stancheons.  The  second  gust,  act¬ 
ing  with  increased  force  on  the  somewhat  weakened 
structure,  caused  a  greater  swaying  of  the  building, 
broke  more  of  the  base-plates,  and  probably  tilted 
some  of  the  stancheons,  causing  the  grinding  of  the 
wheels  which  was  observed  in  the  weaving-shed.*  The 
third  and  strongest  gust  was  probably  that  which 
caused  the  catastrophe.  Under  its  impulse  the 
already  weakened  wall,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
effective  support  by  the  fracture  of  the  base-plates 
swayod  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its  stability, 
aod  in  its  fall  not  only  deprived  the  front  wall  ,  of 
the  support  of  the  joists,  but  actually  by  their 
connexions  assisted  to  drag  it  over.  The  result 
was  the  simultaneous  collapse  of  both  front  and 
back  walls,  as  already  described.” 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  (not  numerous,  it  may  be  observed) 
was  clear  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  fall 
was  instantaneous,  and  therefore  allowed  no 
room  for  the  theory  advanced  by  one  witness 
that  the  upper  and  more  solid  portion  of  the 
front  wall,  where  no  flooring-joists  had  been 
set,  was  first  blown  over  upon  the  joists  and 
so  dragged  the  whole  down  :  a  theory  im¬ 
probable  in  itself,  and  obviously  not  in 
accordance  with  the  ascertainable  facts. 

The  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  as  set 
forth  in  the  above  quotation  is  of  much  in¬ 
terest,  and  undoubtedly  suggests  a  new 
idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  de¬ 
plorable  catastrophe  was  brought  about. 
That  it  may  very  possibly  have  happened 
in  the  manner  here  set  forth  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  we  should  think  the  conclusion 
drawn  is  much  more  open  to  doubt  than 
the  report  seems  to  imply.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  rather  a  curious  way  to  put  it 
to  describe  a  gale  blowing  against  the  west 
wallf  of  the  building  as  giving  “precisely 
the  conditions  which  would  test  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ”  the  weak  portions  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  side.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  wind  pressure  on  the  west 
wall  was  transmitted  to  the  east  wall  through 
the  joists;  but  these  did  not  go  into  either  of 

*  The  axles  of  the  wheels  being,  we  conclude,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stancheons. 

t  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  define  the  two  sides  as 
west  and  east,  though  they  were  not  precisely  facing 

i  those  poin's  of  the  compass. 
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the  walls,  nor,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  secured,  does  it 
seem  probable  that  they  even  butted  against 
them,  though  there  was  another  kind  of  con¬ 
nexion  in  the  way  of  tie,  to  be  described 
presently.  The  wind  may,  as  we  suggested 
before,  have  made  a  kind  of  swoop  into  the 
interior  of  this  great  unroofed  shell,  and  so 
have  fairly  burst  the  walls  out,  which  would 
account  for  part  of  the  west  wall  falling  out¬ 
wards.  The  east  wall,  carried  on  its  row  of 
iron  sticks,  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
readiest  to  fall;  and  its  faulty  construction 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  its  falling,  although 
not  on  the  side  directly  exposed  to  the  gale  ; 
but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  west 
wall  fell  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  mainly,  if 
not  altogether ;  and  as  it  is  unquestionable 
that  this  was  a  strong  and  very  well  built 
wall,— all  the  witnesses  are  agreed  on  that 
point, — this  is,  as  we  before  said,  the  lesson  of 
the  disaster  :  that  a  long  wall  strong  enough 
for  a  covered  and  floored  building  may  not 
be  strong  enough  while  the  building  is  un¬ 
covered  and  open.  Had  there  been  a  series  of 
heavy  transverse  girders  built  into  each  wall, 
and  the  east  wall  built  as  strongly  as  the 
west  one,  we  believe  both  would  have 
mutually  supported  each  other,  and  the  whole 
have  remained  standing;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  method  of  laying  the  flooring- 
joists  constituted  such  a  tie  as  to  render  the 
two  walls  either  mutually  supporting  or 
mutually  destructive.  There  seems  to  be  no 
kind  of'  proof  that  the  base-plates  of  the 
stancheons  failed  before  the  fall  of  the  walls  ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  stress  laid  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  structural  weakness  of 
the  wall  that  was  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
building,  and  its  effect  on  the  disaster,  rests 
more  on  assumption  than  on  anything  like 
proof  (as  they  would  perhaps  admit),  and  that 
it  tends  rather  to  draw  attention  aside  from 
the  main  source  of  danger,  the  building  of 
walls  of  “unlimited”  length  without  suffi¬ 
cient  buttresses,  and  which  therefore  only 
become  safe  against  violent  winds  when  the 
roof,  floors,  and  openings  are  all  closed  in. 

That  it  has  this  tendency  to  withdraw 
attention  from  the  main  point  we  see  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  Glasgow  paper 
simultnneously  with  the  publication  of  part  of 
the  report  a  few  days  ago,  in  which,  while 
much  is  said  as  to  the  practical  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  report,  the  question  of  the 
behaviour  of  long  unsupported  walls,  as  such, 
is  entirely  ignored.  The  Commissioners  do 
not  entirely  ignore  this  point;  but  theymerely 
refer  to  it  in  a  passing  sentence  at  the  close  : 
«  It  is  probable  that  if  the  roof,  floors,  and 
windows  of  the  building  had  been  completed, 
no  wind  pressure  which  has  been  observed  in 
this  country  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
destroy  it  ”  :  almost  the  very  words  we  used 
in  our  comment  at  the  time :  and  that  is  the 
real  point  of  the  matter.  They  add  that  “  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  one  result  of  this  disaster 
will  be  to  ensure  that  greater  attention  shall 
be  paid  in  future  to  the  security  of  buildings 
under  construction  ”  ;  a  hope  which  we  also 
expressed,  but  we  also  suggested  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  building  long  walls  in  such  a  manner 
os  to  be  stable  in  themselves,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  floors,  when  the  floors  should 
rather  depend  on  them. 

A  great  deal  was  said  at  the  inquiry,  a  good 
deal  of  which  was  nonsense,  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  joisting  the  building  and 
connecting  the  floors  with  the  walls.  The 
method  actually  employed  was  this :  the 
main  beams  ran  longitudinally,  parallel  with 
the  main  walls,  and  carried  on  a  series  of 
cast-iron  columns ;  the  joists  were  placed 
transversely,  but  were  not  built  into  the  walls, 
but  rested  on  wall-beams  9 in.  by  8  in. supported 
on  stone  corbels  built  into  the  walls,  the 
beams  being  anchored  into  the  walls  by  iron 
straps.  Every  third  joist  crossed  the  build¬ 
ing  in  a  single  piece,  but  how  the  joists  were 
secured  to  the  wall-beam  we  do  not  find  pre¬ 
cisely  stated  anywhere ;  we  do  not  gather 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  way  of  straps 
or  ties  binding  them  to  the  wall-beam,  though 
the  latter  was  apparently  well  anchored 
to  the  wall.  This  method  of  laying  the  joists  I 
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was  objected  to  by  some  witnesses  as  unsafe, 
as  not  tying  the  walls  together ;  it  was  urged 
that  the  joists  should  have  been  built  into  the 
walls.  The  Commissioners,  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  them  here,  dismiss  this  objection 
as  frivolous.  No  better  tie  would  be  £0t  by 
building  a  number  of  ordinary  joists  into  a 
wall  than  by  laying  them  hearing  on  a  beam 
or  corbels  as  described ;  the  walls  would  be 
to  a  certain  extent  weakened  and  the  hold  of 
the  joists  would  amount  to  nothing  of  any 
importance ;  everyone  accustomed  to  build¬ 
ings  knows  what  a  large  proportion 
of  ordinary  flooring  -  joists  are  quite 
loose  in  the  walls.  Therefore  we  think 
the  criticisms  that  were  passed  about  this 
method  of  securing  the  joists  were  perfectly 
mistaken  and  groundless.  But  we  also  think 
that  flooring  joists  so  laid,  though  with  the 
advantage  of  not  weakening  the  substance  of 
the  wall,  were  quite  inefficient  as  a  tie  ;  and 
one  of  our  reasons  for  questioning  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  building  fell  is  just  this — that  we 
do  not  see,  for  all  the  information  we  can  get 
about  the  fixing  of  the  joists,  that  the  latter 
had  any  such  connexion  with  the  wall,  or 
rather  with  the  wall-beam,  as  would  enable 
them  to  exert  any  important  pull  in 
dragging  over  a  heavy  and  well-built  wall 
like  what  the  west  wall  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  described  to  have  been :  the  joists 
would  have  parted  from  the  wall-beam 
before  that.  The  mistake  lay  not  in  this  or 
that  way  of  forming  the  bearing  of  the  joists, 
but  in  the  radical  error  of  laying  the  joists 
transversely  and  the  girders  parallel,  instead 
of  the  opposite  arrangement.  Here  is  a  long 
comparatively  narrow  building  with  two  walls 
the  long  way,  without  any  support  or  buttress¬ 
ing  from  cross-walls, — with  little  or  no 
buttressing  of  any  kind  in  fact,  and  it  is 
desired  to  fix  the  floors  in  so  as  to  assist  the 
stability  of  the  whole  structure.  The  theo¬ 
retical  importance  of  the  floors  in  this 
respect,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
referred  to  and  recognised  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  And  if 
this  was  an  object,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
and  common  sense, — constructional  com¬ 
mon  sense, — that  the  proper  course  to  take 
was  to  fix  the  large  girders  transversely,  one 
to  each  pier,  building  them  into  the  walls  and 
thus  obtaining  the  important  assistance  of 
their  mass  and  weight  and  strength  in  con¬ 
necting  the  walls  together  ?  To  neglect  this 
in  such  case,  to  lay  the  main  beams  longitu¬ 
dinally  and  only  lay  the  light  joists  from 
wall  to  wall,  is  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  seems  to  us  entirely  at  variance 
with  practical  common  sense.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  touch  upon  this  point,  but  in  a  re¬ 
markably  mild  manner,  and  in  terms  which 
seem  very  nearly  self-contradictory.  In 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  floors  were 
actually  constructed  they  say  : — 

“The  mode  of  supporting  the  joists  at  the  walls 
which  has  been  already  described  was  severely 
commented  on  by  some  witnesses,  who  maintained 
that  the  joists  should  have  been  carried  into  the 
walls.  Other  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  method  adopted  is  superior  to  the  other.  This 
is  one  of  several  instances  in  which  experienced 
practical  men  have  taken  diametrically  opposite 
views  on  points  raised  in  this  inquiry.  Wo  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  view  that  the  method 
adopted,  which  is  recommended  by  most  competent 
authorities,  and  which  certainly  leaves  the  wall 
stronger  than  the  other  does,  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  should  be  adopted  in  most  cases,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  ‘  tie’  between  the  front  and 
back  walls.  This  latter  point  seems  in  the  present 
case  to  have  received  careful  consideration,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  joists  did  not  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  accident.” 

We  cannot  discover  any  statement  in  the 
report  or  in  the  published  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  inquiry  as  to  how  the  joists  were 
connected  to  the  wall,  but  we  agree  that  the 
method  of  supporting  them  did  not  contribute 
to  the  accident.  The  report  proceeds — 

“An  important  point  raised  was  as  to  the  most 
efficient  arrangement  of  the  floor-beams  in  such  a 
building.  Here  again  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  experts.  We  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  those  witnesses  who  held  that  the  best  arrange 
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ment  for  the  general  stability  of  the  building  is 
that  the  beams  should  run  transversely,  so  as  to 
connect  the  front  and  back  walls  at  every  bay  and 
on  every  floor,  rather  than  those  who  maintained 
that  a  better  connexion  was  secured  by  placing  the 
joists  transversely,  as  in  the  case  of  this  mill.  The 
point  is  one  of  general  interest,  but  is  not  of  im¬ 
portance  in  this  inquiry,  as  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  wo  have  concluded  that  this  point  had 
no  material  influence  in  determining  the  fall  of  the 
mill.” 

Considering  the  weak  construction  of  the 
back  wall,  perhaps  this  may  be  so ;  but  if  the 
two  walls  had  been  equally  well  built,  though 
they  had  been  each  weaker  than  the  west  wall 
actually  was,  their  mutual  stability  would 
have  been  materially  increased  by  having  the 
main  girders  built  into  and  connecting  them; 
and  we  must  express  surprise  that  the  opinion 
on  this  point  is  given  in  so  doubtful  and 
tentative  a  manner  in  the  report. 

The  Commissioners  also  express  in  very 
mild  terms  the  opinion,  which  many  who  read 
the  evidence  would  be  disposed  to  express  in 
much  stronger  terms,  that  the  inquiry  dis¬ 
closed  lamentable  inefficiency  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  action  of  the  official  building  autho¬ 
rities  of  Glasgow.  These  consist  of  a  Dean 
of  Guild  (who  we  believe  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  man  of  any  expert  knowledge  in  con¬ 
struction  at  all — he  appears  to  be  an  orna¬ 
mental  official),  a  legal  assessor,  and  eight 
persons  called  “  liners,”  who  are  supposed 
to  supply  the  Dean  of  Guild  with  the 
practical  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
possess  himself.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
in  this  case  that  plans  of  such  a  building  as 
the  mill  in  question  may  be  passed  by  the 
official  authority,  though  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  or  distinct  indication  on  them  of  the 
precise  method  of  construction  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  :  and  that  one  method  may  be  implied 
and  accepted  by  the  authorities  on  the  draw¬ 
ings,  and  another  method  employed  in  con¬ 
struction,  without  any  official  interference 
being  aroused.  The  report  says : — 

“The  plans  submitted  in  this  case,  which  were 
doubtless  in  accordance  with  practice  such  as  are 
required  by  law,  seem  to  us  of  a  somewhat  meagre 
description.  They  were  so  vague  as,  e.g.,  to  leave 
doubtful  the  mode  of  supporting  the  joists,  the 
Court  believing  by  reasonable  inference  from  the 
plans  that  one  method  of  construction  was  in¬ 
tended,  while  the  architect  has  shown  that  his  in¬ 
tention,  though  not  expressed  on  the  plans,  was  to 
adopt  a  different  method,  viz.,  that  which  was 
carried  out.  The  plans  certainly  showed  the 
dimensions  and  construction  of  the  back  wall,  which 
we  have  considered  a  material  factor  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  mill,  but  they  did  not,  and  being  on  a 
small  scale,  could  not  show  the  details  of  the  iron 
stancheons,  which  we  have  also  considered  as 
materially  contributing  to  the  disaster. 

“Again,  in  the  matter  of  inspection,  it  appears 
that  although  a  different  method  of  supporting  the 
joists  was  adopted  from  that  which  the  Court 
understood  that  it  bad  approved,  and  this  without 
the  authority  of  the  Court  or  of  any  one  connected 
with  it,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  important 
deviation,  as  it  should  have  been  considered,  from 
the  approved  plans.” 

The  question  of  building  the  joists  into  the 
walls  or  not,  as  we  have  observed  and  as  the 
Report  admits,  was  of  little  practical  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  matter  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
if  it  had  been,  the  indifference  of  Dogberry 
would  have  been  just  the  same.  One  of  the 
“  liners,”  indeed  (the  general  il  practical  ” 
insight  of  these  gentlemen,  we  may  sav, 
comes  out  delightfully  in  the  evidence),  find¬ 
ing  that  his  court  was  not  making  a  brilliant 
show  in  the  inquiry,  attempted  to  make 
capital  out  of  this  by  saying  solemnly,  “  If 
when  these  plans  came  before  us  in  the  Dean 
of  Guild  Court,  the  plans  had  shown  corbels 
and  beams,  I  for  one  would  never  have 
passed  these  plans.”  Unfortunately  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  matter 
was  of  no  practical  importance  rather  takes 
the  point  out  of  this  bit  of  tardy  official 
virtue. 

Another  very  regrettable  feature  in  the 
inquiry  is  touched  upon,  though  lightly  and 
in  a  somewhat  indulgent  spirit,  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  viz. :  the  conflict  as  to  responsi¬ 
bility  between  the  architect  and  mill  engineer 
who  were  jointly  consulted  by  the  building 
owners.  The  statement  of  the  latter  was  that 
they  employed  the  engineer  as  a  specialist  to 
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i  make  a  plan  specially  adapted  for  the  ma- 
i  chinery,  driving-gear,  supporting  pillars,  &c., 
to  give  the  architect  information  as  to  these 
special  subjects,  the  latter  being  otherwise  left 
i  to  carry  out  the  building  as  he  thought  best. 
3  There  seems  to  have  been  room  for  some  mis- 
[  understanding  between  the  two  as  to  their 
respective  share  in  the  work.  But  the  archi- 
►  tect  in  his  evidence  repudiated  his  client’s  view 
i  -entirely,  maintain  ing  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  construction  in  any  way,  although  he 
had  signed  the  plans  for  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court;  drawing  from  Colonel  Malcolm  the 
very  natural  remark  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  value  of  a  signature  might  be  if 
there  was  not  some  responsibility  attaching 
to  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  evidence  there 
were  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  each 
professional  man  to  disclaim  responsibility  and 
to  throw  it  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  terrible 
accident  involving  serious  loss  of  life,  we  must 
say  that  the  spectacle  of  the  two  professional 
men  employed  each  endeavouring  to  elude  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  throw  it  on  the  other  is,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it,  not  an 
edifying  one. 

Serious  blame,  however,  for  the  calamity 
has  not  been  attached  to  any  one  concerned, 
to  the  extent  of  direct  responsibility  for  it, 
etill  less  of  criminal  negligence.  It  is  a 
terrible  incident  in  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
arising  from  unforeseen  and  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  not  provided  against. 
But  it  can  hardly  now  be  called  an  accident 
if  a  similar  calamity  is  ever  allowed  to  happen 
again. 


NOTES. 

HE  Institute  of  Architects  pub¬ 
lishes  with  its  last  circular  an 
important  and  suggestive  list  of 
points  for  consideration  in  re¬ 
gard  to  building  legislation  for  the  CountA' 
of  London.  These  are  grouped  under  various 
heads.  Among  “  Definitions  ”  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ‘‘virgin  soil,”  “site”  of  a  building, 
“  centre  ”  of  a  roadway,  “  story  ”  of  a  build¬ 
ing  :  all  points  on  which  there  are  constant; 
misunderstandings.  The  heading  “  Erections  ' 
which  are  not  to  be  deemed  buildings,  but  to 
he  under  control”  promises  opportunities  for 
better  definition  of  a  building;  and  under  the 
heading  of  “  Exemptions  ”  it  seems  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  may  be  some  means  of  escape 
suggested  from  a  hard-and-fast  law  which  of  ten 
bears  very  unfairly  or  at  least  inconveniently 
■on  the  erection  of  small  structures  such  as 
greenhouse  adjuncts  &c.  Other  headings  are 
“  Limits  of  a  Building  ” ;  “  Walls  and  Floors  ” 
including  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
Sifts  penetra  ing  floors  and  roofs  of  separate, 
buildings  (a  n-w  subject  for  legislation  arising 
out  of  modem  conditions  of  life  in  cities); 
“Hoofs,”  including  “access  to  roofs”;  “  Front¬ 
age  Lines  ”  ;  “  Courts  of  Appeal  ”  ;  “  District 
Surveyors,”  including  considerations  as  to 
limits  of  fees  ;  “  L:ght  and  Air”  ;  “  Working  of 
Act  ” ;  and  “  Miscellaneous,”  under  which 
heading  are  included  considerations  in  regard 
to  “  notiee  b  mrds  and  hoardings”  ;  “  pilasters 
and  corniees  of  shop  fronts  wholly  of  incom¬ 
bustible  materials  ”  (it  will  probably  be  for 
the  good  of  street  architecture  as  well  as 
•construction  if  this  subject  receives  some 
■attention) ;  “  direct  control  of  District  Sur¬ 
veyors  over  materials  and  construction,”  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
noted,  as  in  fact  the  practical  efficiencv  of 
building  legislation  largely  depends  on  this. 


A  LIVELY  discussion  arose  at  the  Railway 
Rates  Inquiry,  last  week,  out  of  a 
•demand  for  certain  information  on  behalf  of 
the  cotton  trade.  Different  branches  of  trade 
are  now  submitting  their  views  to  the  Court 
in  turn,  but  points  of  general  interest  fre¬ 
quently  arise  during  the  hearing  of  the  case 
of  a  particular  industry.  The  cotton  traders 
desired  to  ha?e  returns  of  cotton  traffic,  show¬ 
ing  the  tonnage  rate  per  mile  independent  of 
terminal  charges.  The  companies  at  once 
scented  danger,  the  nature  of  which  Mr. 
Pope, — who  is  representing  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway, — proceeded  to  ex¬ 


plain.  lie  commenced  by  assuring  the 
Court  and  the  traders  that  the  companies 
wished  to  deal  with  them  with  perfect 
frankness  and  courtesy,  but  confessed 
to  a  certain  amount  of  alarm  at  being 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  return  “which 
would  be  of  questionable  utility  now, 
and  might  be  available  for  other  purposes 
hereafter.”  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  denied  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  the  traders,  in  asking  ! 
for  these  returns,  had  any  concealed  motive, 
or  that  they  wished  to  use  them  for  any 
ulterior  purpose.  The  fear  of  the  companies 
is  that  the  information  given  may  afterwards 
be  made  use  of  by  competitive  interests, — 
notably,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, — and 
this  suspicion  will  account  for  their  disincli¬ 
nation  to  furnish  it.  The  magnitude  of  the 
traffic  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
500,000  tons  are  annually  sent  from  Liverpool 
to  Oldham.  Several  instances  were  given  in 
which  sidings  were  provided  and  terminal 
services  performed  by  the  trader,  but  charged 
for  by  the  company,  and  the  Court  should 
certainly  provide  for  rebates  under  such 
circumstances. 


WE  referred  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Liverpool  Town  Council 
in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Stirling 
Lee’s  series  of  sculptured  panels  for  St. 
George’s  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  P.  II.  Ratlibone’s 
offer  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  remaining  panels 
of  the  series,  on  condition  that  they  were  to 
remain  for  at  least  five  years,  to  give  time  for 
a  matured  public  opinion  on  their  merits. 
The.  question,  as  noted  at  the  time,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
appears  to  be  (perhaps  appropriately  enough 
in  these  days  !)  the  final  arbiter  in  matters  of 
taste.  The  following  extract  from  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Daily  Post  of  Saturday  last  gives  the 
result  of  the  reference  : — 

“The  St.  Georoe’s  Hall  Panels.— Accept¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  Offer.  — At  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  yesterday, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Alderman  Radcliffe,  tho 
recommendation  of  the  Council  referring  to  them 
Mr.  Rathbone’s  offer  to  complete  the  St.  George's 
Hall  panels  at  his  owu  cost  came  up  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rathbone,  in  his  letter,  said  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  judge  the  series  by  the  first  two  panels 
of  Mr.  Stirling  Leo.  aud  he  stipulated  that  the 
remaining  four  should  be  placed  in  situ  for  at  le^st 
five  years,  after  which,  if  it  was  decided  by  the 
Council  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  thoir  place 
they  could  be  removed.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Lee 
tor  the  new  panels  were  submitted,  and  were  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  several  members.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 
moved  that  Mr.  Rathbone’s  offer  be  accepted,  and 
that  he  be  thanked  for  his  munificence.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Holder.  Alderman  Livingston 
proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan  seconded,  an 
amendment  that  the  Council,  having  already  ex¬ 
pressed  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  bas-reliefs,  it  was 
n  t  expedient  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter. 
On  a  division,  four  voted  for  the  amendment  and 
seven  against.  The  proposition  was  then  declared 
carried.” 

We  congratulate  both  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  and 
the  Liverpool  official  authorities  on  the  result, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  the  Committee  will 
discover  in  the  end  that  they  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  decision  so  tardily  arrived  at. 


A  T  a  meeting  of  the  British  School  at 
!  Athens,  on  Friday,  February  14,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Gardner  read  a  paper  on  the  technical  pro¬ 
cesses  in  Greek  sculpture,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  number  of  unfinished  statues  which 
have  been  found  in  various  degrees  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  which  are  now  collected  together 
m  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens.  Mr. 
Gardner  principally  concerned  himself  with 
the  methods  of  fourth  -  century  sculptors, 
most  of  the  examples  being  of  that  period,  but 
he  first  noticed  a  specimen  of  the  early 
straight-limbed  Apollo  type,  which  was  found 
in  the  quarries  at  Naxos.  This  was  in  the 
first  stage  of  progress,  the  figure  having  been 
merely  roughed  out.  He  showed  how  this 
had  been  done,  much  as  a  beginner  would 
proceed  to  work  at  the  present  time,  the 
sculptor  first  tracing  the  lines  of  the  figure  on 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  block  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  rough  out  the  limbs  by  cutting  off 
the  marble  in  planes  parallel  to  the  face  and 
sides.  The  surface  clearly  indicated  that  this 


had  been  done  with  a  pointed  punch.  In 
this  connexion  Mr.  Gardner  said  that- 
the  squareness  of  the  early  statues 
need  not  necessarily  be  traced  to  a 
wood  tradition,  and  he  was  not  inclined 
to  accept  the  theory  that  most  of  the  early 
Xodva  were  of  that  material ;  he  showed  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  did  not  imply  this, 
and  mentioned  several  which  were  known  to 
have  been  of  marble.  He  argued  that  round¬ 
ness  rather  than  squareness  of  section  was 
characteristic  of  wood,  and  he  thought  that 
the  square  appearance  of  early  marble  figures 
might  more  naturally  proceed  from  the 
material  itself,  the  rectangular  block  of 
marble  on  which  the  sculptor  set  to  work. 
He  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  processes  of 
execution  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
nature  of  the  tools  employed,  basing  his 
remarks  principally  on  a  statue  from 
Rheneia,  which  showed  different  degrees  of 
progress  on  the  various  portions  of  the  figure, 
but  referring  also  to  the  others  as  he  went  on. 
Beginning  with  the  rough  marble  block,  he 
showed  how  they  first  roughly  shaped  out  the 
figure  with  a  punch  driven  with  a  hammer, 
and  not  with  a  pointed  axe  or  hammer,  as  had 
sometimes  been  assumed ;  how  they  after¬ 
wards  dressed  down  the  lines  more  carefully 
with  a  similar  but  smaller  and  sharper  instru¬ 
ment,  and  how,  when  they  had  got  the  figure 
thus  blocked  out,  they  proceeded  to  model 
the  limbs  by  cutting  down  the  surface 
gradually  with  a  curved  chisel ;  and  he 
pointed  out  on  the  statue  small  flat  cup¬ 
shaped  sinkings  showing  the  b- ginning  of 
this  process.  The  general  surface  was 
then  finely  worked  over  in  detail  with  a  claw¬ 
shaped  chisel,  the  form  of  the  limbs  being 
carefully  worked  up,  and  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  were  drilled  out  with  the  running 
bore.  He  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  a 
different  treatment,  an  early  archaic  figure 
from  Delos,  where  the  use  of  the  saw  could  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  narrow  sunk  lines  of 
the  parallel  folds  of  the  straight  hanging 
drapery.  He  went  on  to  show  how  the  forms 
of  the  muscles  were  afterwards  accurately 
mapped  out  or  outlined,  and  how  the  whole 
figure  was  again  gone  over  with  a  finer  claw 
chisel,  and  finally  finished  off  with  a  flat  one. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  a  careful 
study  of  these  statues,  that  the  sculptor  did 
not  work  from  a  finished  model,  although  he 
may  have  had  a  rough  study  beside  him,  but 
rather  that  he  worked  quite  freely,  developing 
his  ideas  as  he  proceeded. 


Cl  ELDOM  has  a  town  shown  so  much  ac- 
tivity  in  building  as  Leipsic  has  shown 
recently.  The  new  Booksellers’  Exchange, 
the  Conservatoire,  the  Public  Slaughter¬ 
house,  and  the  Workhouse  are  only 
just  completed ;  and  we  find  already 
a  large  number  of  other  public  build¬ 
ings  are  nearing  their  completion.  Among 
these  we  see  an  extensive  “police  head¬ 
quarters,”  designed  by  the  architect  to  the 
town,  “  Baudirektor ’’  Hugo  Licht,  showing 
highly-interesting  elevations  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  practical  plan  ;  an  “  artisans’  school,”  by 
the  same  artist,  showing  some  original  detail 
in  the  facades ;  a  new  “  central  market,” 
chiefly  in  iron  ;  an  extensive  library  for  the 
University  ;  and  a  new  building  for  the  “  art 
and  science  schools,”  which,  although  it  has 
very  poor  elevations,  and  its  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  are  not  much  better,  must,  at  all 
events,  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  building.  The  competition  designs, 
dispositions,  cost,  &c.,  of  these  buildings,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  new  Imperial  Law  Courts 
(which  also  are  progressing  rapidly),  certainly 
have  at  their  time  interested  the  average 
Leipsic  citizen;  but  never  before  has  the  whole 
community  taken  such  a  lively  interest  in  an 
architectural  matter  as  at  present  in  the 
“  Rathhaus  ”  scheme.  There  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  de¬ 
molition  of  a  fine  old  architectural  relic, 
between  architects  and  lovers  of  art  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  ordinary  layman  on  tfie 
other.  Leipsic  may  well  be  proud  of  having 
such  an  interesting  and  grand  old  Town-hall 
as  the  one  built  by  Hieronymus  Lotter 
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in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
yet,  now  that  accommodation  is  wanting 
in  the  old  place,  a  large  number  of 
the  good  burghers  seem  to  have  a  great 
desire  to  pull  it  down,  and  to  erect  in 
its  place  and  on  the  sites  adjoining  an  un¬ 
wieldy  edifice,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
fiscal  administration  and  a  town-hall  com¬ 
bined.  Opposed  to  this  scheme,  and  backed 
by  the  published  opinions  of  the  leading  archi¬ 
tects  in  Germany, — such  as  Professor  G. 
Hauberrisser,  Regierungs-Baumeister  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Oberbaurath  v.  Schmidt,  and  Baurath 
Wallot — we  find  a  design  (worked-out  and 
drawn  by  Herr  Reg.-Baumeister  H.  Solf, 
according  to  the  ideas  and  sketches  of  the 
above-named  town  “  Baudirektor  ”)  which 
not  only  saves  the  old  Ratlihaus,  but  also  the 
old  Booksellers’  Exchange  adjoining,  and 
which  brings  these  two  buildings  very  cleverly 
in  connexion  with  an  excellently-planned 
extension  containing  all  the  offices  and  com¬ 
mittee-rooms  required.  In  no  way  wishi] 
Leipsic  to  stop  its  activity  in  the  erection 
new  public  buildings,  we  certainly  in  this 
ease  hope  that  the  citizens  will  be  satisfied 
with  an  extension  and  a  thorough  repair  of 
the  old  Rathhaus  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  Town 
Council  contains  several  members  ©f  the 
architectural  profession,  we  may  also  hope  that 
these  gentlemen,  in  carrying  out  work,  will 
unite  in  the  cause  of  archaeology  as  far  as 
practical  considerations  render  it  possible  to 
do  so. 


STRASBURG  CATHEDRAL  is  the  first 
German  Catholic  church  in  which  electric 
lighting  has  been  applied.  It  had  been  feared 
that  this  new  and  strong  illumination  would 
spoil  the  solemn  and  mysterious  effect  of  the 
interior,  and  would  at  the  same  time  modify  the 
colour  effect  of  the  beautiful  reddish  “  Yogesen 
stone  ”  used  in  the  building ;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  although  the  groups  of  incande¬ 
scent  lights  attached  to  the  piers  and  columns 
certainly  light  up  the  latter  very  brightly, 
the  interior  as  a  whole  looks  quite  as  weil, 
if  not  better,  than  before.  Arc  lights  have 
been  used  outside  the  building,  and  these 
show  off  the  details  of  the  facade  exceedingly 
well. 


SOME  interesting  information  which  would 
prove  highly  valuable  to  engineers  has 
been  recently  put  before  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  profession  in  the  “Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers.’  The  town  of  Cueno,  in  Italy,  has 
been  recently  enlarging  its  water  supply,  and 
Mr.  G.  Pon/.o,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work,  has  been  largely  using  cement-made 
tubes  in  the  formation  of  an  aqueduct.  He 
is  loud  in  the  praise  of  cement  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  advantageous  in  regard  to 
economy,  in  rapidity  of  construction,  in  im¬ 
permeability,  and  in  facility  of  adaptation  to 
any  form.  It  also  preserves  the  freshness  and 
purity  of  the  water  in  a  most  satisfactory 
degree.  The  cost  of  cement  tubes  is  not  more 
than  about  40  per  cent,  of  that  of  iron  pipes. 
At  Cueno  the  new  cement  pipes  were  laid  in 
the  open  channel  which  formed  the  course  for 
the  old  water  supply.  There  is  a  fall  of 
77*8  ft.,  and  the  new  supply  having  to  be 
under  a  pressure  due  to  this  head,  and  the 
tubes  having  a  diameter  of  9£-  in.,  the  thick¬ 
ness  should  have  been,  according  to  the 
usual  formula,  7&  in.  Before  constructing 
his  tubes,  however,  Mr.  Ponzo  made  some 
experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  correct 
proportions  required,  and  he  found  that  a 
thickness  of  tube  of  3T5  in.  was  amply  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  material  used  was  Casle  cement, 
and  the  cost  was  5s.  per  yard,  including 
labour  ;  or  6s.  9d.  per  yard  including  all  con¬ 
tingent  charges.  During  the  winter  the 
cement  set  in  twelve  hours,  but  later,  when 
two  qualities  of  cement  were  blended,  the 
setting  was  perfect  in  less  than  seven  hours. 

T\R.  BOHME  has  communicated  to  a 
German  publication  some  details  of 
experiments  made  with  volcanic  sand  from 
the  Eifel  Mountains  in  Germany,  in  order  to 
determine  its  value  for  making  mortar.  The 


percentage  of  silica  was  about  52  0,  of  alumina 
14*0,  of  lime  11  '0,  and  of  magnesia  7.0  The 
results  appear  to  have  been  in  some  instances 
really  remarkable.  As  compared  with  the 
standard  sand,  it  was  found  that  in  every  case 
the  volcanic  sand  gave  a  higher  tensile  and 
crushing  strength.  A  mortar  composed  of  one 
part.  Portland  cement  with  three  parts  of 
standard  sand  gave  a  standard  strength  of 
34*15  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre 
(48571  lb.  per  square  inch)  when  immersed 
in  water  for  one  year,  while  a  similar  mortar 
when  made  with  volcanic  sand  attained  a 
strength  of  5015  kilogrammes  per  square  cen¬ 
timetre  (713*28  lb.  per  square  inch)  in  the  same 
time.  The  crushing  strength  of  the  same 
mortars  under  similar  conditions  was  320*8 
kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre  (4,562*66  lb. 
per  square  inch),  and  499*1  kilogrammes  per 
square  centimetre  (7,098*58  lb.  per  square 
inch)  respectively.  Mixtures  of  different 
varieties  of  rich  lime  and  volcanic  sand  were 
also  far  superior  to  mortars  made  with 
standard  sand.  With  proportions  of  sand 
higher  than  those  stated  the  superiority  of 
volcanic  sand  was  still  more  marked,  both  for 
cement  and  lime  mortars.  In  the  matter  of 
adhesion  and  resistance  to  frost,  also,  the 
volcanic  sand  gave  higher  results. 


MR.  HOWORTH  asked  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  as  to 
alleged  injuries  and  mutilations  to  the  Beni 
Hassan  tombs  in  Egypt,  mentioning  a  report 
that  twenty-five  names  of  kings  had  been 
erased  and  the  heads  of  the  principal  figures 
abstracted.  Sir  James  Fergusson  knew 
nothing  of  it,  but  promised  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  of  Sir  E  Baring.  Beni 
Ilassan  is  too  important  a  chapter  in  ancient 
history  for  dunces  to  be  allowed  to  erase  at 
their  pleasure. 

IN  regard  to  Wrexham  Tower,  of  which  we 
published  a  view  last  week,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  : — “  The  statement  has  been 
ventured  that  the  tower  of  St.  John’s, 
Cardiff,  was  by  the  same  architect.  The 
A  icar  of  Wrexham  came  thence,  but  the 
tradition  I  mention  long  ante-dates.  Having 
seen  the  tower  of  St.  John’s,  I  cannot  say 
there  is  much  to  compare.  Knowing  also  the 
tower  of  Wrexham  from  a  time  when  all  was 
considered  too  perfect  for  restoration,  I  re¬ 
collect  that  one  only  of  the  four  pinnncles  is 
original,  decidedly  a  Somersetshire  feature. 
Still,  Welshmen  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  tower.  There  are  images  of  saints  on  three 
sides,  but  none  on  the  north.  As  to  the  church, 
there  are  internal  evidences  that  the  clearstory 
is  additional ;  also  the  absence  of  old  wood¬ 
work  may  be  the  saddest  evidence  of  fire. 
The  doorway  and  window  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle  are  new  compared  to  the  rest. 
The  window-seat  alongside  the  door  comes 
over  joint-over-joint  work  of  a  doorway  now 
transposed.  Access  to  a  gallery,  removed  at 
restoration,  led  to  this  alteration,  and  the 
four-foil  panelling  beneath  the  first  weather- 
mould  now  ornaments  the  interior.  The 
windows  to  the  last  bay  of  the  clearstory,  as 
well  as  of  the  aisle,  differ  from  the  remainder. 
The  chancel,  1  so  called,’  quite  shows  that  all 
was  chancel  until  the  east  window  was  broken 
away  for  the  annexation  of  an  insignificant 
adjunct  to  a  collegiate  church.” 


TTNDER  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice 
'-J  Stirling,  in  the  suit  of  Clark  v.  Clark, 
the  house,  No.  14,  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  was  put 
up  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  Mart,  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  and  was  bought  for  10,500/.  This 
freehold  property,  covering  nearly  4,000  ft. 
superficial,  and  yielding  an  aggregate  rental 
of  860/.  a  year,  or,  say,  680/.  net,  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  house  occupied  by 
Samuel  Pepys  during  the  period  1684- 
1700,  and  wherein,  as  their  President,  he 
was  wont  to  entertain  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Pepys  was  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  from  1684  to  1688,  when  Phineas 
Bowles  succeeded  him;  he  was  elected 
P.R.S.  in  1684,  and  held  office  for  two  years. 
In  the  year  1689  he  had  for  his  opposite 


neighbour,  at  No.  15,  Peter]  the  Great.  The 
Buckingham-street  of  Pepys’s  day  had  been 
built  in  1675,  after  the  sale  for  30,000/.  of 
York  House,  together  with  its  grounds, 
by  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
removed  hence  to  College-hill,  in  theJCity. 
Of  York  House,  Hollar  made  a  drawing 
in  1630,  whereof  Herbert  published  u 
print  in  1808.  Pepys’s  house  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  in  a  plate  of  Boy  dell’s  “  Views  ’’  (1778); 
but  a  better  view  of  it,  and  of  the  Czar’s 
lodgings,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  several 
Thames-side  paintings,  by  James,  circa  1756, 
in,  or  lately  in,  the  Queen’s  Presence  Chamber, 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  When  Hatton 
compiled  his  “  New  View  of  London’’  (1708), 
Pepys’s  house  served,  as  we  gather,  for  the 
Royal  Wardrobe,  under  the  mastership  of 
Ralph,  first  Duke  of  Montagu.  No.  15  yet 
remains  ;  No.  14  has  been  rebuilt.  The  present 
house  was  inhabited  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  in  his  earlier  career  as  a  scene  painter ; 
and,  after  him,  by  William  Etty,  R.A.,  who, 
removing  hither  in  or  about  1824,  resided  in 
it  until  about  fifteen  months  before  his  death, 
in  his  native  city,  York,  on  Nov.  13,  1849. 
We  may  add  that  the  property  has  a  south, 
frontage  of  82  ft.  to  the  private  enclosure 
known  as  Villiers-walk  ;  and  the  purchaser  is 
entitled  to  acquire,  by  private  treaty,  the 
adjacent  plot,  No.  19,  Villiers-street. 

THE  subject  of  Westminster  Hall  was 
again  before  the  House  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  the  discussion  again  showed  the 
correctness  of  our  predictions  as  to  what 
would  be  thought  and  said  of  this  piece  of 
archaeological  tinkering  when  completed. 
This  time  the  carriage  drive  as  well  as  the 
staircases  came  under  consideration,  and  one 
member  observed  that  “  Outside  had  been 
provided  an  extraordinary  pit  for  members’- 
carriages,  which  recalled  the  lions’  den  into 
which  Daniel  was  thrown.  It  was  a  kind  of 
descensus  Avenii,  a  decline  down  which  no 
carriage  could  be  driven  with  safety,  and  in 
the  shed  itself  it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn 
a  carriage  round.  The  shed  might  do  very  well 
for  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  wheelbarrows 
but  it  was  useless  for  members’  carriages. 
When  two  carriages  were  in  a  third  could, 
enter  only  by  backing  down  the  incline." 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  might  have  read  something 
very  like  this  in  the  Builder  before  the  work 
was  ever  carried  out,  just  as  all  the  other 
objections  which  are  now  so  violently  though 
justly  made  by  excited  members  were  made 
in  our  columns  before  any  of  the  work  was 
carried  out,  and  all  that  Honourable  Member* 
have  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  they  might 
have  discovered  before  any  of  the  work  was 
done  if  they  had  looked  for  information  to- 
those  who  could  give  it.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
seems  to  have  abated  very  much  of  his  former 
tone  of  self-satisfaction  over  the  work  he 
did  his  best  to  promote,  and,  after  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  “  there  was  no  doubt  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  artistic  merit 
of  the  work  done  in  Westminster  Hall  ”  (he 
has  discovered  that  at  last,  apparently),  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  mild  protest  that  the 
money  now  asked  for  in  “  Supply  ”  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  laying-out  the 
ground  westward  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and 
that  of  course  must  be  done  anyhow :  so  the 
vote  of  2,000/.  was  agreed  to. 


/^N  the  same  evening,  in  Supply,  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  between. 
Prince’s-gate  and  Queen’s-gate,  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  was 
voted,  after  a  short  debate  in  which  the  only 
reasonable  objection  raised  was  one  in  which 
we  rather  sympathise,  viz. :  that  before  voting 
large  sums  for  a  site  and  separate  new  build¬ 
ings  at  South  Kensington,  the  original  build¬ 
ings  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  should 
be  completed.  Their  incomplete  state  for  so 
years  is  a  discredit  to  the  nation. 


An  “  Engineers’,  Electricians’,  Builders', 
and  Ironmongers’  Exhibition.”  is  announced 
to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  from  March  17  to  29. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  in  the  Paris 
press  in  reference  to  a  supposed  new  master¬ 
piece  by  Rembrandt  discovered  at  Pecq,  a 
little  town  near  St.  Germain,  and  which  a  well- 
known  dealer  had  purchased  for  some  millions 
of  francs,  at  a  sale  of  effects  of  the  deceased 
owner.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  new 
possessor  of  the  picture  (of  which  the  subject 
is  “  Abraham  at  table  with  the  Angels”),  from 
motives  of  patriotism,  had  refused  most 
advantageous  offers  for  it  in  order  to  give  the 
.State  the  option  of  purchasing  it  for  the 
.Louvre.  As,  however,  the  manufacture  of  “old 
masters”  is  at  present  carried  on  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  ever  in  Paris  (there  was  an 
•exhibition  very  recently,  at  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery,  of  a  whole  set  of  fictitious  Raphael 
cartoons  purporting  to  have  been  found  in 
Russia,  and  said  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of 
Hampton  Court  1),  the  artists  and  the  more 
•enlightened  portion  of  the  public  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  this  “  discovery  ”  of  a  new 
•Rembrandt,  though,  as  may  easily  be  imagined 
oio  pains  have  been  spared  to  get  up  an  excite¬ 
ment  about  it.  This  attitude  of  scepticism 
appears  to  be  now  justified,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
such  judges  as  M.  Geromeand  M.Bonnatthe  pic¬ 
ture,  though  signed  and  dated,  is  of  very  unequal 
and  in  part  of  very  bad  execution,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  genuine.  M.  Bonnat,  it  may  be 
said,  is  a  kind  of  expert  in  regard  to  Rembrandt, 
•of  whose  drawings  he  possesses  a  remarkable 
collection.  The  Louvre  is  already  rich  in  un¬ 
doubted  Rembrandts,  and  is  not  likely  to  con¬ 
sider  any  ofEer  for  the  purchase  of  a  doubtful 
•example. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  will  also 
decline  the  offer  of  Manet’s  “  Olympia,”  which 
it  appears  was  purchased  by  the  subscription  of 
some  artists  and  amateurs  (as  noted  in  our  last 
letter)  with  the  object  of  presenting  it  as  a 
gift  to  the  Lou7re.  Manet  was  no  doubt  a 
.remarkable  artist  in  his  way,  and  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  modern  school ;  but  if 
he  is  to  be  represented  in  the  national  collec¬ 
tion  (which  seems  rather  premature)  it  should 
at  all  events  be  by  some  work  less  eccentric 
than  the  “  Olympia” ;  though  as  the  picture  is 
offered  by  persons  of  considerable  position  in 
Paris,  there  may  no  doubt  be  some  hesitation 
•about  declining  it  under  the  circumstances. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  second  competition 
for  the  decoration  of  the  “Siege  de  Paris” 
-room  has  just  been  decided.  Five  artists  were 
selected  to  compete  again  with  studies  of  a 
portion  of  each  design,  the  size  of  the 
ultimate  execution.  M.  Arus  selected  a  sad 
•enough  incident  in  the  combat  of  Buzenval. 
M.  Adolphe  Binet  has  also  chosen  a  military 
subject,  a  battery  of  artillery  :  MM.  Baudoiiin 
.and  Delance  have,  on  the  contrary,  painted  the 
sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  population  in 
Paris  during  the  Siege  :  while  MM.  Gilbert  and 
Dupray,  who  are  collaborators  in  one  design, 
have  illustrated  the  scene  of  the  despatch  of 
one  of  the  balloons  which  was  to  convey 
information  of  the  state  of  Paris  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  fine  colour  of  M.  Binet's  work, 
and  the  animation  of  his  figures,  captivated  the 
judges  from  the  first,  and  they  have  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  execute  the  work.  M.  Arus 
■receives  a  premium  of  4,000  francs,  and  each  of 
the  other  competitors  3.000  ;  80,000  francs  has 
been  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  Committee  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  has  received  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  series  of  sketches  by  M.  Galland  for  the 
decoration  of  the  gallery  adjoining  and  parallel 
with  the  three  Salons  a  arcades.  M.  Galland, 
who  has  in  this  scheme  fifteen  small  cupolas 
and  two  pediments  to  decorate,  has  elaborated 
a  scheme  in  which  the  principal  trades  of  Paris 
are  typified.  The  artist  has  been  working  at 
this  scheme  for  three  years ;  and  as  he  will  be 
able  to  commence  the  work  this  month,  this 
piece  of  decoration,  on  which  120,000  francs 
will  be  expended,*  may  be  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

What  specially  characterises  the  work  of  M 
Galland  is  the  respect  he  observes  for  the  lines 
and  details  of  the  architecture,— a  matter  greatly 
•neglected  by  many  decorators  of  the  present  day 
as  the  committee  has  become  painfully  aware 
through  many  of  the  sketches  of  schemes  sub 
mitted  to  them  ;  and  the  process  of  dividing  up 
the  decoration  of  many  of  the  rooms  among 

*  the  decoration  of  one  corridor  of  a  crea 

VOIA&g  building.  What  a  satire  on  the  ways  of  ou: 
i.nglisn  btate  and  municipal  authorities  in  regard  t< 
art :  what  a  chorus  of  indignation  would  arise  fron 
‘economic  members  if  such  a  proposition  were  madi 
at  Westminster  or  Spring-gardens  ! — Ei>. 


several  artists  is  not  likely  to  improve  matters 
in  this  respect,  as  there  can  be  do  ensemble ,  no 
prevailing  motive  or  principle,  among  several 
decorators  working  each  in  his  own  way  on 
various  portions  of  the  same  apartment. 

The  twelfth  exhibition  of  the  “  Aquarellistes” 
represents  artists  belonging  to  both  the  sections 
into  which  the  Salon  dissensions  have  divided 
the  art-world  of  Paris.  Among  the  best  works 
exhibited  are  those  of  MM.  Clairin,  Duez, 
Roger  Jourdain,  and  Maurice  Leloir.  the  Spanish 
scenes  of  M.  Worms,  the  remarkable  drawings 
by  M.  Zuber.  the  illustration  designs  of  M. 
Boutet  and  M.  Monvel,  the  flower-paintings  of 
M.  Eugene  Morand  &c.  M.  Vibert  has  this  year 
abandoned  bis  eternal  cardinals  for  a  scene  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  a  “  M6decin 
malade.”  M.  Besnard,  talented  as  he  is,  exhibits 
water  -  colours  the  colour  quality  of  which 
becomes  more  and  more  incomprehensible.  On 
the  other  hand  his  designs  for  windows  for  the 
“  6 cole  de  Pharmacie  ”  are  very  interesting. 

The  new  Salon,  which  is  now  currently  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  “  Salon  Meissonier,”  in  distinction 
from  the  “  Salon  Bouguereau.”  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  accorded  the  use  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux- 
Arts  for  its  first  exhibition  to  open  on  the  15th 
of  May.  The  bureau  of  the  new  Society  is 
constituted  as  follows : 

President — M.  Meissonier. 

Vice-Presidtnt — M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

Presidents  of  Sections  —  Painting:,  M.  Carolus 
Duran  ;  Sculpture,  M.  Dalou  ;  Engraving,  M. 
Bracquemond. 

Secretaries— MM.  Billote  and  Jean  Beraud. 

Sub-Committee  of  Painting — MM.  Dagnan-Bou- 
veret,  Lhermitte,  Caziu,  Gervex,  Renouard,  Baron, 
Courtois,  Guignard,  Besnard,  Duez. 

Sub-Committee  of  Sculpture — MM.  Rodin,  A. 
Lenoir,  and  Desbois. 

The  old  Salon  will  retain  its  old  quarters  at 
the  Palais  d'lndustrie,  but  important  modifica¬ 
tions  are  being  made  in  its  regulations :  the 
“exempts”  are  to  be  suppressed,  and  all  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  jury.  The 
rule  which  limits  each  exhibitor  to  two  works, 
however,  remains  in  force. 

A  committee  presided  over  by  M.  Jules 
Comte,  Directeur  des  Batiments  Civils,  has 
decided  to  institute  a  general  return  of  the 
examples  of  tapestry  which  form  part  of  the 
“  Mobilier  national.”  There  are  about  600  pieces 
in  the  Paris  stores  of  this  department,  to  which 
it  is  proposed  to  add  those  which  are  now 
scattered  about  in  various  localities  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  palaces  at  Pau,  Versailles, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Compiegne,  &c.  Including 
the  textiles  lent  to  the  different  embassies  of 
France,  there  is  probably  a  total  of  1,100 
examples  of  tapestry  of  the  first  order,  and 
which  would  form  when  united  a  splendid 
collection.  As  soon  as  the  inventory  is  complete, 
the  Gobelins  establishment  will  be  charged 
with  the  repair  of  the  specimens  which  are 
mutilated  or  damaged,  after  which  the  finest 
examples  will  be  selected  for  a  museum  of 
tapestry  to  be  established  at  Paris,  which  will 
enable  the  public  to  become  acquainted  with 
artistic  treasures  of  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
at  present  almost  in  ignorance. 

The  monument  to  Paul  Baudry,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  description,  has  just  been 
inaugurated  at  Pcre-la-Chaise.  M.  Bartholdi 
has  just  completed  the  model  for  a  monument 
to  Gambetta  which  a  group  of  inhabitants  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  are  about  to  erect  to  his 
memory  at  Avray ;  it  will  be  placed  near  the 
bouse  in  which  he  died.  The  whole  monument 
will  be  about  15  metres  high  :  at  the  foot  will 
be  two  groups  representing  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
taking  refuge  at  the  altar  of  “  La  Patrie.”  At 
the  summit  of  the  monument  will  be  the  figure 
of  Gambetta  standing  and  holding  the  tricolour 
flag,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  saved,  but 
with  the  flagstaff  broken.  It  is  stated  also 
that  M.  Bartholdi  has  for  a  long  time  past  had 
a  scheme  for  a  monument  to  be  erected 
on  the  Place  St.  Pierre,  at  Montmartre, 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  aeronauts 
during  the  Siege  of  Paris,  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  manage  the  balloon  so  as  to  give  it  im¬ 
portance  in  the  design.  His  last  idea  is  that 
the  balloon  should  be  represented  by  a  great 
globe  of  thick  polished  glass  which  would 
contain  a  powerful  electric  lamp  to  light  the 
Place  St.  Pierre.  The  monument,  if  it  is  ever 
really  executed,  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Paris,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  effect  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  sur¬ 
prising.  M.  Bartholdi,  who  has  made  a  kind  of 
specialty  of  “  original  ”  monuments,  has  not 
been  always  very  happy  in  his  originalities, 


witness  the  bronze  lion  on  the  Place  Denfert- 
Rocherau  ;  and  he  might  contrive  to  symbolise 
the  aeronauts  by  something  more  capable  of 
decorative  treatment  than  a  balloon. 

While  on  the  subject  of  colossal  monuments 
we  may  mention  the  crusade  that  has  been 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Verdun  in  favour  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  in  whose  honour  a  great  national 
subscription  is  proposed  for  a  colossal  monu¬ 
ment  at  Vaucouleurs.  The  pedestal  of  this 
monument  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  Mediaeval  chateau,  flanked  by 
four  solid  towers,  and  fortified  with  machicola¬ 
tions,  battlements,  a  drawbridge,  &c.,  all  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient 
military  architecture.  The  chateau  will  be 
dominated  by  a  donjon  raised  at  least  40 
mdtres  higher,  on  the  summit  of  which  will  be 
placed  a  colossal  group  representing  Jeanne 
d’Arc  on  horseback  led  by  two  armed  men. 
Such  a  scheme  will  demand  money  of  course, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Verdun  commenced  on  a 
recent  Sunday  a  series  of  preachments  and 
collections  in  the  Madeleine  in  furtherance  of 
this  object,  which  he  proposes  to  continue  in  a 
tour  through  France.  The  project  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  much  opposed,  as  there  has  already 
been  commenced  an  important  monument  at 
Domr6my,  the  birth-place  of  the  heroine, 
designed  by  M.  Paul  S6dille;  and  a  commemo¬ 
rative  group  of  6cultpure,  now  nearly  finished, 
was  commissioned  in  1880  from  M.  Allar.  This 
monument  was  interrupted  in  1884  for  want  of 
funds,  and  350,000  francs  are  still  required  to 
complete  it.  The  success  of  the  Bishop  of 
Verdun’s  appeal  would  therefore  probably 
prevent,  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  completion 
of  the  Domi6my  monument. 

The  Institut  de  France  has  received  an 
important  legacy  from  the  late  M.  Piot,  a 
learned  collector  of  works  of  art,  who  has  left 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  The  Fine  Arts 
section  is  also  left  an  annuity  of  2,000  francs, 
intended  to  be  bestowed  alternately  on  a 
painter  and  a  sculptor.  The  Louvre  has  also 
benefited  by  M.  Piot’s  will,  and  among  other 
objects  receives  a  picture  by  Raphael  and  a 
terra-cotta  by  Donatello. 

Each  member  of  the  Institut  has  received 
recently  a  copy  of  a  medal  presented  to  the 
Due  d’Aumale  in  commemoration  of  bis  gift  of 
Chantilly.  The  medal  is  a  remarkable  and 
artistic  work  of  M.  Chaplain,  bearing  on  the 
obverse  the  profile  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  and  on 
the  reverse  a  view  of  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly. 

The  question,  long  discussed,  as  to  a  diploma 
for  architects  has  entered  on  a  new  phase ; 
and,  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Charles  Gamier, 
as  President  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale,  the 
Government  has  appointed  a  Commission 
charged  to  make  a  study  of  the  legal  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  profession  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  exercised,  the  system  of  studies  by 
which  entry  is  gained  to  the  profession,  and 
the  nature  of  existing  diplomas  of  any  kind  in 
sanction  of  these  studies.  A  scheme  of  ques¬ 
tions  prepared  by  the  Societe  Centrale,  and 
which  deals  with  both  the  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  side  of  the  question,  has  been  submitted 
to  this  Commission,  which  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  11,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Larroumet,  Directeur  des  Beaux-Arts. 

At  the  licole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  Jury  of 
Architecture,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ginain, 
has  considered  the  forty-four  designs  sent  in 
competition  for  the  “Edmond  Labarre”  prize, 
of  which  the  subject  was  “  Le  Si§ge  d’une 
Grande  Commandement  Militaire,”  a  very  fine 
and  one  would  think  an  inspiring  subject.  The 
prize  has  been  decreed  to  M.  Despradelle,  pupil 
of  M.  Pascal ;  and  “  mentions  ”  to  M.  Eustache, 
pupil  of  M.  Ginain  ;  M.  Heubes,  pupil  of  M. 
Pascal;  M.  Majon,  pupil  of  M.  Guadet;  M. 
Huguet,  pupil  of  M.  Blondel ;  and  M.  Louvet, 
pupil  of  MM.  Louvet  and  Ginain. 

The  death  of  a  well-known  art  critic,  M. 
Ernest  Ch6oau,  is  to  be  recorded.  He  was  one 
of  the  Inspecteurs  des  Beaux-Arts  under  the 
Empire.  He  leaves  several  works  on  painting 
of  considerable  value;  among  others  “  1’ Art  et 
les  artistes  modernes  en  France  et  en  Angle- 
terre ;  ”  “  La  peinture  Franchise  au  XIXme 
Si&cle”;  “Les  Nations  Rivales  dans  l’Art.” 
We  have  also  to  notice  the  death  of  M. 
Duruy,  one  of  the  many  architectural  en¬ 
gravers  who  worked  on  the  Revue  Generate  de 
V Architecture  and  on  the  Motifs  Ilistoriques  of 
M.  C6sar  Daly.  For  some  years  past,  however, 
M.  Duruy  had  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  for  the  large  Dictionnaire  for  the 
Academie  Fransaise. 
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ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

Palaces. 

I  thought  I  might  as  well  say  a  few  words 
on  the  Imperial  Palaces  of  the  Romans,  as  they 
are  the  most  glorified  form  of  houses.  They 
were  vast  in  size,  their  rooms  were  large  and 
sometimes  colossal,  and  designed  to  be  worthy 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  Masters  of  the  World, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus] 
which  was  small  in  extent,  and  whose  rooms 
were  modest  in  size.  If  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  plan  of  Nero’s  Golden 
House,  it  would,  I  think,  be  the  plan  of  the 
largest  palace  in  the  world. 

The  plans  of  some  of  the  palaces  show 
great  ingenuity,  and  there  is  an  evident  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  State-rooms,  of  those  built 
after  the  days  of  Augustus,  as  magnificent  as 
possible,  by  grandeur  of  size,  by  ornamental 
shapes,  and  by  sumptuous  decoration. 

The  scraps  of  precious  marbles,  and  of 
carving,  would  show  how  magnificent  their 
linings  were,  both  inside  and  out,  even  if  we 
were  without  express  statements  of  their 
sumptuousness  in  the  Roman  writers. 

Beyond  their  plans,  the  costly  fragments, 
and  the  loose  descriptions  of  their  magnificence, 
all  is  darkness, — a  darkness,  too,  hitherto  im¬ 
penetrable  to  our  eyes  and  our  researches. 
Pliny  s  letters,  through  the  studied  elegance  of 
their  language,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in 
them  we  find  a  rough  description  of  two  of  his 
villas,  and  thus  know  something  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  use  of  the  rooms.  We  get,  too,  a 
glimpse  of  the  decoration  of  one  room,  with  its 
carved  marble  dado,  and  its  painting  of  birds 
and  foliage  above. 

In  the  palaces,  alas  !  we  know  nothing  of  the 
uses  of  the  rooms— we  can  but  guess  at  the 
uses  of  a  few ;  and  the  historians  merely  speak 
of  the  gold,  ivory,  and  mother-o’- pearl,  of  the 
costly  marbles  and  gems  lavished  on  the  inte- 
terior  of  Nero  s.  Here  and  there  amongst  the 
ruins  the  painted  decoration  of  some  upper- 
servants  rooms  have  been  found,  which  are  just 
enough  to  whet  our  appetite  for  the  lost  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  master’s  halls.  We  can  scarcelv 
imagine  that  it  never  entered  the  head  of  k 
court-page,  usher,  or  chamberlain  to  write  a 
book  on  the  arrangement  and  adornment  of  the 
state-rooms,  and  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Court ;  but  it  is  not  common  for  such  persons 
to  acquire  a  style  that  will  make  their  book  a 
treasured  possession  when  the  ceremonies  have 
ceased  and  the  palace  is  in  ruins.  Such  descrip¬ 
tions  are  generally  slipshod  and  bombastic, 
and  soon  find  their  predestined  end  at  the 
hands  of  the  pastrycook,  the  grocer,  the 
butterman,  or  .  the  stoker.  A  dining  -  room, 
baths,  fountain-rooms,  and  some  of  the 
meanest  offices  proclaim  their  use,  but  to  find 
out  the  destination  of  the  bulk  of  the  rooms  seems 
to  aefy  our  attempts,  as  we  neither  know  the 
officers  employed,  nor  the  usual  ceremonial,  so 
that  each  room  can  only  be  described  as  a  fine 
large  oval,  circular,  square,  or  oblong  room, 
with  columns,  niches,  recesses,  or  windows 
The  value  of  the  architect’s  and  sculptor’s  work 
is  however,  not  wholly  lost  to  posterity  ;  we 
can  often  trace  the  plan,  when  excavations  are 
made,  even  when  the  structure  has  been  pulled 
down  from  the  bottom  of  the  walls  being 
mostly  covered  by  rubbish,  which  has  by  con- 
cealmg  them  prevented  their  total  destruction, 
and  can  thus  judge  of  the  architect's  skill 
planning  and  of  the  elegance  or  coarseness  of 
his  mouldings.  A  few  scraps  may  reveal  to  us 
the  sculptor  s  genius,  skill,  care, and  knowledge: 
but  it  is  only  through  exquisite  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  that  the  past  can  be  sufficiently  preserved 
to  enable  us  to  re-create  and  re-people  it,— I  sav 
exquisite  verbal  description,  for  if  it  be  not 
exquisite  it  perishes  too,  so  true  is  Horace’s 
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pcriptions  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  the 
judges,  the  tribes,  and  the  people  (“Aug.,” 
57);  but  whether  it  was  the  same  house  of 
Hortensius  we  do  not  know.  Still  I  think  that 
if  that  which  is  called  the  house  of  Augustus 
were  his,  it  must  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  for 
a  palace,  as  so  many  of  the  rooms  are  evidently 
designed  for  State  purposes.  I  think,  in  fairness 
to  this  autocrat,  we  ought  to  admit  that  he  had 
some  public  virtue.  Suetonius  (“Aug,”  21) 
says:— “By  the  character  which  he  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  for  virtue  and  moderation,  he  induced 
even  the  Indians  and  Scythians,  nations  before 
known  to  the  Romans  by  report  only,  to  solicit 
his  friendship;”  and  as  Lucian  makes  Dionysius, 
the  Sicilian  tyrant,  get  off  from  beiDg  tied  to 
the  back  of  the  Chimaera  through  Aristippus 
“alleging  that  he  had  been  ready  and  judicious 
in  his  pecuniary  gifts  to  several  men  of  learn¬ 
ing"  (Lucian’s  dialogues,  “  Menippus ;  or,  the 
Oracle  of  the  Dead  ”),  we  also  should  make 
some  allowance  for  the  patron  of  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Livy,  and  for  the  rule  of  a  despot 
that  allowed  the  works  of  Sallust,  Ovid,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  to  be  published. 
But  whether  we  condemn  him  as  a  tyrant  who 
riveted  the  chains  of  slavery  on  the  Roman 
people,  or  absolve  him  by  saying  the  time  had 
come  when  Rome  was  unable  to  govern  itself, 
we  must  allow  he  had  a  wiliness  and  astute¬ 
ness  that  were  almost  superhuman,  which 
induced  him  to  show  as  little  arrogance 
and  ostentation  as  possible.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  made  his  palace  small  in  size  and  of 
common  materials,  so  that  it  by  no  means 
equalled  in  magnificence  the  greatest  houses 
of  the  nobles.  The  space  covered  on  the  ground- 
floor  was  but  about  259  ft.  wide  by  213fc.  deep, 
but  it  was  about  as  deep  as  wide  on  the  first 
floor,  viz.,  about  252  ft.,  or  more,  where  its  front 
was  on  the  higher  ground.  Its  south  front  is 
not  half  the  length  of  that  of  Diocletian’s.  592  ft. ; 
it  is  less  than  Blenheim,  which  is  323  ft. ;  and 
less  than  Ca9tle  Howard,  which  is  292  ft.  On 
the  ground- floor  it  consists  of  an  entrance 
corridor,  from  a  street  at  the  side  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  leading  into  a  peristyle.  At  the 
opposite  end,  next  the  peristyle,  are  three  rooms 
of  unique  shape,  and  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  Byzantine  work,  and  the  only  light  they  get, 
except  through  the  doors,  is  from  circular  open¬ 
ings  through  their  vaults  into  the  rooms  above  : 
the  two  side  rooms  are  octagons,  with  four 
semicircular  niches  on  the  slanted  sides,  and 
three  oblong  recesses,  with  a  niche  at  the  back 
of  each  on  the  three  square  sides,  the  fourth 
side  being  the  door.  These  two  halls  look  like 
audience  chambers ;  the  centre  one  is  called 
by  Guattani  the  Chalcidicum,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  Augustus  when  hearing 
cases.  The  Chalcidicum  seems  to  be  a  square 
vaulted  chamber,  with  a  large  semicircular 
niche  on  the  light  and  left  sides,  and  an  oblon^ 
recess  with  a  niche  at  the  back,  opposite  the 
door.  On  each  side  of  the  niches  are  passages, 
the  front  one  leading  right  across  that  end 
of  the  building  to  an  open  court  on  one 
side,  intercepted  only  by  the  two  other  halls, 
which  are  entered  through  their  niches ;  the 
passages  on  the  further  side  of  the  niches  in  the 
Chalcidicum  lead  into  a  suite  of  three  rooms  with 
closets  at  each  end.  If  you  consider  that  each 
passage  had  a  curtain  where  ic  abutted  on  to 
the  Chalcidicum,  you  will  understand  that  no 
arrangement  could  be  more  safe  or  convenient  ; 
the  two  back  rooms  next  the  passage  could  be 
filled  with  guards,  and  another  with  such 
lawyers  or  friends  as  he  might  wish  to  consult, 
and  he  could  slip  through  the  curtains,  enter 
these  back  rooms,  or  he  could  go  into  either  of 
the  halls  on  each  side,  by  the  front  passage,  or 
to  his  private  apartments,  either  on  the  ground 
or  first  floor,  as  there  are  staircases  by  the  sides 
of  the  open  courts.  The  two  flanks  of  the 
peristyle  contained  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
baths,  an  open  court,  and  perhaps  other 
rooms,  certainly  one  large  room  on  each 
side,  nearly  of  the  proportion  of  a  Tri¬ 
clinium,  shown  by  Guattani  without  window 
or  door  openings;  so  that  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  walls  were  destroyed  to 
the  level  of  the  ground  when  the  Abbe  Ran- 
coureil  had  the  palace  excavated.  The  whole 
plan  is  perfectly  symmetrical  on  a  centre  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  entrance  to  the 
centre  of  the  Chalcidicum.  Taking,  therefore, 
the  front  on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  we  find, 
adjoining  the  peristyle  to  the  south,  two  oblong 
for  [ooms  wltlJ  the  corners  cut  off,  separated 
by  an  oval  room  at  right  angles  to  them, 
whose  semicircular  ends  project  beyond  the 
width  of  the  former  rooms,  thus  form¬ 


ing  a  sort  of  Greek  cross.  Towards  the  front 
are  two  circular  chambers,  with  passages 
round  two  of  their  sides,  that  communicate  with 
the  front  and  the  oblong  chambers  before 
mentioned  ;  between  the  passages  of  the  circular 
chambers,  the  oval  room,  and  the  front,  is  a 
small  oblong  room.  There  are  no  rooms  that 
would  answer  to  the  ordinary  dining-room 
(Triclinium),  except  the  two  on  the  flhnks 
before  mentioned,  which  are  shown  without 
either  door  or  window  openings. 

Augustus  was  a  spare  eater,  and  may  have 
preferred  a  circular  dining-room,  only  admit¬ 
ting  of  eight  persons  at  the  most ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  when  he  had  the 
fancy-dress  supper-party  representing  the  twelve 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus,  where  he 
played  Apo'lo.  He  may,  and  probably  did, 
dine  on  the  first  floor.  We  also  know  that  the 
Empress  Livia  passed  some  of  her  time  spin¬ 
ning  amongst  her  maids;  and  his  sister  and  two- 
grand-daughters,  who  probably  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  the  palace,  used  to  spin  too. 

Suetonius  (“  Aug."  73)  tells  us  :  “  He  seldom 
wore  any  garments  but  what  were  made  by  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  grand¬ 
daughters.”  So  there  must,  one  would  fancy, 
have  been  rooms  for  weaviDg,  fulling,  and  dye¬ 
ing,  not  to  speak  of  the  rooms  where  he 
dictated  to  his  secretary,  his  workshop,  or 
museum  (Suet.  “Aug.”  72),  the  rooms  where  hi& 
grandsons,  his  own  philosopher,  and  his  grand¬ 
sons’  tutors  lived,  and  the  kitchens  and  pantries; 
not  to  speak  of  the  rooms  for  the  chamberlain’s 
pages,  ushers,  and  guards. 

On  the  first-floor  the  palace  was  entered  from 
the  north,  i.e.,  from  what  was  the  back  on  the 
ground-floor;  the  two  staircases  from  the 
ground-floor  land  there.  The  back  part  above 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  rooms  of  the 
front  part  below.  On  the  flank  there  are  only 
two  narrow  oblong  rooms,  and  one  of  moderate 
size,  with  a  semicircular  end  projecting  in  front 
of  the  former  rooms,  with  an  outside  passage 
ail  round  it. 

The  back  part  below,  as  I  said  before,  becomes 
the  front  above,  entered  from  the  back  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  it  seems 
thus  laid  out : — First,  there  was  a  lobby  with 
two  cells  on  either  side,  probably  for  porters  or 
guards  ;  the  lobby  led  into  a  small  Atrium  with 
a  small  Tablinum  at  the  back,  opening  out  on  to 
room  over  the  Chalcidicum,  and  possibly  two 
small  Triclinia  to  the  right  and  left,  with 
passages  and  an  ample  space  between  for 
guards,  servants,  and  for  serving  tables,  the 
ends  of  the  Triclinia  opening  out  on  to 
two  rooms,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  over 
the  halls  of  audience  beneath.  Nowadays  we 
should  fancy  them  to  be  rooms  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  because  they  could  not  well 
have  been  used  for  much  traffic,  seeing  there 
tvere  marble  gratings  in  the  middle,  some  6  ft, 
or  7  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Triclinia  were  so  small  because  these  end  rooms 
served  for  the  mountebanks  or  buffoons  to  per¬ 
form  is.  Suetonius  says  (“Aug.,”  74)  he  “  intro¬ 
duced  buffoons  and  stage  players,  or  even  low 
performers  from  the  circus,  and  very  often 
itinerant  humourists,  to  enliven  the  company.’’ 
The  plans  given  are  enlarged  from  those  by 
Guattani.  In  1775,  the  Abbe  Rancoureil  dis¬ 
covered  these  remains  and  had  them  excavated, 
and  the  plans  taken  by  the  architect  Barbari, 
from  whom  Guattani  had  them,  and  published 
them  in  his  “  Monumenti  Antichi  Inediti  ” 
(1784-5).  The  Abb6  was  very  jealous  of  any 
one  seeing  the  ruins,  much  less  taking  dimen¬ 
sions;  but  Guattani  says  Piranesi  paid  some  of 
his  people  to  take  them  at  night,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  for  fierce  dogs  were  kept  there  as 
well  a3  watchmen  ;  and  1  believe  Piranesi  pub¬ 
lished  plans  which  M.  Deglane  has  accepted, 
but  they  differ  somewhat  from  Guattani’s. 
From  Guattani’s  statement,  the  architect 
Barbari,  who  could  measure  and  plot  them  at 
his  ease,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  than 
Piranesi's  people,  who  had  to  get  them  by 
stealth. 

When  the  Italian  Government  has  this  palace 
re-excavated,  we  shall  know  which  plan  is 
right,  for  after  the  Abb6  had  had  the  palace 
excavated,  he  had  it  filled  in  again.  The  site  had 
been  previously  searched  by  the  Spada  family, 
who  found  there  the  antiquities  still  adorning 
their  palace  ;  but  the  former  search  must  either 
have  been  superficial  or  incomplete,  for  the 
Abbe  found  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  two  statues  of  Leda,  one 
of  which  is  in  England,  a  head  in  metal,  other 
heads,  busts,  and  parts  of  figures,  as  well  as  nume¬ 
rous  fragments  of  capitals,  cornices,  friezes,  See, 


I  On  the  ground  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the 
|  first  floor,  Augustas  constructed  a  vast  portico 
j  with  upwards  of  fifty  fluted  columns  of  Giallo 
( Antico,  and  enriched  the  portico  with  statues 
of  the  Daniiides  between  the  columns,  and  in 
I  front  of  the  columns  with  fifty  equestrian 
I  statues  of  the  sons  of  Egyptus  the  husbands 
cf  the  Daniiides,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by 
i  their  wives,  with  the  exception  of  Lynceus  the 
j  husband  of  Hypermnestra,  who  succeeded 
l  Danaus  as  King  of  Argos.  Although  these 
I  murders  are  said  to  have  been  condoned,  the 
t  poets  make  the  Danaides  condemned  to  draw 
s  water  in  leaky  vessels  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Styx. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  portico,  Augustus 
i  built  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo,  com- 
'  monly  called  the  Palatine  Apollo,  on  a  spot 
|  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Once 
i  before,  when  in  Spain,  he  had  escaped  when 
i  the  slave  who  carried  a  torch  before  bis  litter 
was  killed  by  lightning,  and  in  consequence  he 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  Tonans.  (Suet., 
“Aug.” -29.) 

The  Sibylline  books  were  kept  by  Augustus’s 
orders  in  two  gilt  coffers  in  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  the  Palatkce  Apollo,  according  to 
Suetonius,  (“  Aug.”31),  though  the  originals  were 
burnt  when  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  “Capitolinus 
was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  but  fresh  copies  were  obtained  from  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  Between  this  temple 
and  the  palace  was  a  circular  temple  to  Vesta, 
which  only  projected  enough  to  break  the  peri¬ 
style  surrounding  the  Temple  of  Apollo ;  there 
are  grounds  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  as  well  as 
a  grove,  and  a  house  for  the  Vestals,  and  to  the 
right  of  it,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  portico 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  was  the  celebrated 
library  of  Augustus,  called  the  Apollinean 
(Library,  filled  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  where  the  Senate  occasionally 
met. 

Tiberius  built  a  palace  to  the  left  or  west  of 
that  of  Augustus,  and,  according  to  M.  Deglane, 
considerably  to  the  aorth  of  the  north  front  of 
Augustus’s  Palaoe,  so  as  to  avoid  the  houses  of 
Livia  and  Germanicus  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Victor.  In  'the  grounds  at  the  front  of 
this  temple,  which  faces  the  south,  Tiberius 
seems  to  have  built  fcis  libraries,  with  peristyles 
at  the  back  of  them,  which  abut  ox  the  flank  of 
Augustus’s  Palace.  I  may  here  remark  that 
Then’s,  Canina’s,  and  M.  Deglane’s  plans  so 
greatly  differ  from  one  another  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled.  My  description  is  from  M. 
Deglane’s  plan,  which  is  from  the  latest  excava¬ 
tions* 

To  the  north  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius,  and 

*  '/hit  plan  was  gives:  jit  a.  lithogrsjpfc  tu  the  last 
tmunfcGi-  <ii  the  Builder. 


extending  beyond  it  to  the  east  and  west, 
Calignla  built  his  palace,  and  there  was  a 
passage  to  the  north  of  the  house  of  Livia  that 
ran  along  the  east  side  of  the  Palace  of 
Tiberius,  in  which  the  demented  tyrant, 
Caligula,  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed ; 
subsequently  Nero  built  his  Golden  House 
nearly  from  the  Circus  Maximus  at  the  south 
end,  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  at  the  north.  Some  of 
the  lower  chambers  of  his  palace  are  under  the 
Theatridion  of  Titus’  Baths.  Vespasian  built 
the  Colosseum  on  a  part  of  the  Golden  House  ; 
and  a  part  of  it  was  Beemingly  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius — at 
least  it  is  so  shown  in  Pirro  Ligorio’s  drawings, 
and  it  extended  eastwards  to  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  Coelian  Hill. 

A  plan  of  the  former  palaces  and  some  of 
Nero’s  Golden  House  is  given  in  C.  Thon  and 
Ballanti  s  work  on  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
(Pol.  Rome,  1828,  with  text  in  8vo.)  and  in 
Canina’s  plan  of  Ancient  Rome. 

When  my  old  friend,  M.  C.  Lucas,  the  well- 
known  French  architect,  heard  I  was  going  to 
touch  on  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  mention  it  to  M.  A.  Levy,  the  Editor 
of  the  “  Gazette  Archtiologique  ”  and  “  Le  Moniteur 
des  Arcbitectes.”  M.  Levy,  with  that  magnanimity 
which  so  distinguishes  our  brothers  across  the 
Channel,  not  only  presented  me  with  M.  Deglane’s 
article  and  plans  of  the  palaces  of  Augustus  and 
Domitian,  but  gave  me  leave  to  publish  the 
plans,  and  offered  to  lend  me  the  plates.  As  it 
is  entirely  through  the  kindness  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  description 
of  the  last  discoveries  and  restorations  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Csesars,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  may  return  your  thanks  with  my  own  to 
Monsieur  C.  Lucas,  M.  A.  Levy,  and  M. 
Deglane. 

The  palaces  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Nero  being  built,  the  only  spaces  left  were 
two  pieces  of  ground,  the  first  extending  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
to  the  Libraries  of  Tiberius,  and  the  other 
from  the  Library  of  Augustus  to  the  south 
front  of  his  palace.  From  the  first  plot  at 
the  north  end  a  piece  had  to  be  left  for  the 
grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  a 
wide  road  between  it  and  Tiberius’s  Palace,  as 
an  approach  to  the  back  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Victor.  There  was  thus  left  an  oblong 
site,  extending  southwards  from  the  grounds  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  to  Tiberius’s 
Libraries,  and  from  west  to  east  from  the  road  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor  to  the  enclosures 
of  the  temples  of  the  Apollo  Palatine  and  Vesta, 
and  the  west  flank  of  Augustus’s  house. 

The  second  plot  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Augustus’s  Palace,  extending  lengthwise  from 
b he  Apollinean  Library  to  the  Circus  Maximus, 


and  crosswise  from  the  east  flank  of  Augustus’s 
house  to  a  part  of  Nero’s  Palace,  supposed  to 
have  afterwards  been  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus.  On  the  first-mentioned  plot  Domitian 
built  some  State-rooms ;  in  the  middle  was  a 
large  open  peristyle,  to  the  north  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  hall,  called  by  M.  Deglane  the  Tablinum, 
and  by  Professor  Middleton  the  Throne-room. 
It  is  divided  lengthwise  into  five  bajs  by 
six  columns,  with  piers  at  the  back  of  each 
column,  forming  recesses,  and  at  the  back  of 
each  recess  is  a  square  niche ;  the  ends  are 
divided  into  three  bays  by  four  columns  ;  at  the 
north  end  is  an  entrance  in  the  middle,  and  a 
recess  on  either  side  the  doorway.  At  the  south 
is  a  flat  apse  in  the  middle,  and  two  doors  on 
either  side ;  in  the  apse  the  Emperor  is  supposed 
to  have  sat  on  his  throne;  to  the  left  is  a 
Basilica,  where  it  is  supposed  he  gave  judgment ; 
and  at  the  back  of  it  a  passage,  staircase,  and 
small  room. 

On  the  right  of  the  Tablinum  is  a  Lararium, 
or  private  chapel,  a  staircase,  and  a  room  nearly 
square.  The  east  side  of  the  peristyle  touches 
the  wall  of  the  grove  of  Vesta:  to  the  left  or 
west  side  are  a  series  of  five  rooms,  a  circular 
one  in  the  middle,  with  semi-circular  rooms  at 
either  end  of  it,  and  at  each  of  the  extreme  ends 
is  a  shallow  oblong  room,  also  with  one  semi¬ 
circular  end  ;  the  semi- circles  do  not  touch  one 
another,  but  are  joined  by  a  wide  passage  form¬ 
ing  an  oblong  recess  to  each  semi-circle.  You 
see  by  the  plan  that  there  are  spaces  between 
the  outer  walls  and  the  semi-circles  which  are 
formed  into  four  rooms  or  recesses  in  the  shape 
of  lunettes.  At  the  south  end  of  the  peristyle 
is  a  magnificent  Triclinium  or  dining-room, 
with  a  Nymphajum,  or  fountain  room,  on  either 
side,  and  at  the  back  of  the  western  Nymphajum 
a  few  small  rooms. 

You  at  once  see  the  change  that  had  come 
over  the  people  and  the  Emperor.  Augustus 
tried  to  avoid  ostentation,  and  to  house  himself 
and  family  modestly.  Tiberius,  when  he  was 
made  Emperor,  said  he  had  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 
Nero  himself  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
through  building  such  an  enormous  palace  ;  but 
Domitian  built  four  or  five  State  room 3  on  a 
site  that  is  bigger  than  that  of  Augustus’s 
Palace:  the  Throne  room,  about  115  ft.  by  89  ft., 
would  nearly  occnpy  a  fourth  of  Augustus’s 
Palace  :  and  you  must  remember  that  Domitian 
had  all  the  other  palaces  for  habitation  as 

On  the  other  plot  Domitian  built  a  Stadium 
with  a  large  apse  or  hemicycle  in  the  middle, 
in  which  he  probably  sat.  He  seems,  like  Nero, 
to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the  games, 
and  is  reported  by  Suetonius  to  have  bad  girls 
run  for  prizes.  There  are  some  small  rooms  at 
the  south  end,  as  well  as  at  the  back  of  the 
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hemicycle.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  the 
Thermal  connected  with  the  Stadium.  Domi- 
tian  also  made  a  curved  portico  tq  screen  the 
south  front  of  Augustus's  Palace.  The  magni¬ 
ficence  of  his  palace  was  such  that  when 
Plutarch  describes  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  he  says:— “But, 
after  admiring  the  magnificence  of  the  Capitol, 
if  anyone  was  to  go  and  see  a  gallery,  a  hall,  or 
bath,  or  the  apartments  of  the  women  in  Domi- 
tian’s  Palace,  what  is  said  by  Epicharmus  of  a 
prodigal, — 

‘Your  lavish’d  stores  speak  not  the  liberal  mind, 

But  the  disease  of  giving  ; ' 


he  might  apply  to  Domitian  in  some  such 
manner  as  this  : — Neither  piety  nor  magnificence 
appears  in  your  expense;  you  have  the  disease  of 
building ;  like  Midas  of  old,  you  mould  turn 
everything  to  gold  and  marble."  (Plutarch’s 
“  Publicola.”  Langhorne's  Tran.,  8vo.  Lond., 
1801.) 

According  to  Martial,  Rabirius  was  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  Domitian’s  Palace,  which  was  called  the 
Parrhasian,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  palace  built  by  E  pander,  the 
Arcadian  or  Parrhasian,  when  he  emigrated  to 
Italy  and  became  a  king. 

Looking  at  the  generality  of  Roman  build¬ 
ings,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  palace  was  so 
enormously  high,  but  the  diseased  vanity  of 
tyrants  makes  them  admire  the  most  fulsome 
and  absurd  flattery,  and  Martial  was  quite 
ready  to  fool  this  tyrant  to  the  top  of  his  bent ; 
he  meanly  revenged  himself  for  his  own  ser¬ 
vility  by  abusing  Domitian  after  his  death,  and 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  Trajan  looked  upon 
him  with  disfavour  on  account  of  this  marked 
characteristic  of  sycophants,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  he  left  Rome  and  died  in  poverty  at  his 
native  town  of  Bilbilis  in  Spain. 

This  is  his  epigram  (Lib.  VIII.,  36) 


oinue,  v,a.-sar,  - „.uullua  luuu  laule  . 

Memphis,  u°  more  thy  barb'rous  wonders  name  ; 

Af  n,Fr!'tla;U  works  reach  n<>t  the  smallest  part 
Of  the  Parrhasian  court’s  majestic  art  : 

No  such  illustrious  piece  the  day  does  show  ; 

£or  Sol  in  s  universal  travels  know. 

lffi™8tnPavili0^  like  seven  mountains,  rise, 
Pehon  on  Ossa  seal  d  not  so  the  skies  ; 

^ltparOTha„n^Cl0Ud8  bei!e.ath-  th'  aspiring  top 

Tl  e  sunial  tpl^'w^l  83'"8,1  the  stars  d°es  knocl 
Jine  sun  salutes  it  with  his  early  st  ray 

ThV1  i CSt  b|lls  tis  night,  when  here  'tis  day. 

,b.ove  tb'  Olympian  though  renown’d, 
Unto  its  loid  is  not  vet  equal  found."— Anon  1695 


T.f“  *  to  tne  south  of 

Library  of  Tiberius,  M.  Deglane  shows  a  bui 
ing  which  he  calls  the  Ptedagogium,  or  dwell 

oil  fh^  °.°,art  pa^es-  obloQg  in  form,  with 
slanted  side  next  the  Circus  Maximus.  3 
buildmg  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  perish 
with  four  rooms  on  either  side;  and,  in  ad 
tion  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side  is  a  hei 

cycle,  and  corresponding  with  it  on  the  soi 

ThliS  a  large.ioom  with  a  segmental  ba 
There  are  corridors  at  both  ends,  the  west  c 
returning  round  a  part  of  the  south  side. 
JiloBbaCk  °f  thf  ea8t  corridor  are  two  go. 
thpm  roo“s' and  a  large  one  in  the  middle 
them ;  and  in  front  cf  this,  to  the  east,  is 

sSiaseeCeSSed  POrtlC°  °peniDg  011  t0  a  &'ra 


he  Baw  somebody  sitting  on  the  bed  moving  a 
pair  of  shears  to  his  head,  and  cutting  the  hair 
off  from  the  top  of  it.  When  it  was  light,  the  hair 
from  the  top  of  his  head  was  found  to  be  cut, 
and  the  hairs  were  found  lying  about.  A  short 
time  after  this,  an  event  of  a  similar  nature  gave 
credit  to  the  former  story.  A  lad  was  sleeping 
in  the  Piedagogium  with  the  rest.  As  he  relates, 
two  in  white  shirts  came  through  the  windows 
and  sheared  him  as  he  was  lying,  and  returned  by 
the  way  they  came.  The  day  showed  that  he 
also  bad  been  sheared,  and  his  hair  spread 
about.” 

Augustus  merely  assigned  places  to  the 
piedagogi  at  the  games,  immediately  behind 
those  of  their  young  masters,  but  Suetonius 
speaks  of  Nero's  houses  (Ptedagogia)  for  pages 
who  were  free  born. 

The  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro*  is  one 
of  the  few  palaces  of  which  any  exact  outline  is 
left,  and  if  Robert  Adam  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
outline  is  pretty  clearly  defined  ;  some  of  the 
towers  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  the  Temple  of  iEsculapius,  a  circular 
hall,  and  enough  of  the  walls  to  enable  the 
restoration  to  be  made  with  fair  accuracy. 
Within  the  palace  walls  about  half  the  modern 
town  is  enclosed. 

Adam  gives  the  width  as  592  ft.  by  a  depth 
of  698,  including  the  angle  towers,  and  about 
532  ft.  by  638  ft.  to  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

To  the  north  is  the  Porta  Aurea,  or  Golden 
Gate,  flanked  by  two  octagon  towers,  which 
admits  into  a  sort  of  guard-room  lobby ;  from 
this  lobby  a  straight  street,  about  35  ft.  wide, 
with  a  covered  passage  on  either  side,  leads  up 
to  the  steps  of  a  tetrastyle  portico.  At  right- 
angles  to  this,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  en¬ 
closing  flank  walls,  is  a  street  of  the  same  width 
with  the  same  covered  walks,  going  from  the 
east  to  the  west  gate,  which  are  called  respec¬ 
tively  the  Bronze  (Porta  iEnea)  and  the  Iron 
Gate  (Porta  Ferrea).  All  round  the  inside  of 
the  walls  up  to  the  Palace  itself  are  a  series  of 
cells  with  a  covered  walk  in  front  of  them, 
probably  barracks  for  his  guards,  with  a  pair 
of  staircases  by  each  gate  to  lead  to  the 
ramparts.  [See  lithograph  plan.] 

Illyria  and  Dalmatia  were  notorious  for 
piracy,  and  nothing  could  have  offered  a 
greater  temptation  than  an  emperor’s  palace 
to  plunder,  with  beautiful  women  and  hand¬ 
some  pages  to  be  sold  in  the  slave-markets,  had 
not  the  Palace  been  well  garrisoned. 

In  the  two  islands  to  the  north,  formed  by 
the  crossing  of  the  streets,  are  two  large  blocks 
of  buildings,  detached  from  the  covered  walk  of 
the  barracks  by  open  streets  about  30  ft.  wide, 
their  southern  walls  form  the  back  of  the 
covered  walks  to  the  cross  streets,  and  their 
eastern  and  western  of  the  main  street,  near 
the  Porta  Aurea. 

To  the  south  of  the  cross  streetsjare  two  open 
squares,  walled  in  on  three  sides,  and  screened 
off  next  the  street  by  an  arched  colonnade  to 
each.  In  the  area  of  the  east  square  is  the 
octagon  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  west 
square  is  a  small  temple  to  iEsculapius, — at 
least,  these  are  the  names  given  them  by 
Adam.  J 


toS»°gU8  WaS,  0ri8inal]y  a  tested  ala- 
n?  h  ‘  S0I1S'  “d  sometimes  the  daughte 
of  the  house  were  given  in  charge  to  be  tak 
to  and  from  school  and  the  gjmnasium  T 

STt'o/m  y  a-  ‘hc |  PKtfagogus  was  to  keep  tht 
out  of  mischief :  he  was  the  same  sort  of  pets 

j"  ,R°mfn  ‘‘T3  aS  the  tutor  was  here  ^n  t 
tast  oentnry  whom  Horace  Walpole  irreverent 
called  a  "bear  leader."  We  read  about  t 

undergtb°Bpn  the  “  Baccbid<*"  of  Plautus  ;  b 
under  the  Emperors  the  court-pages  were  t 
sons  of  freeborn  citizens.  K 

It  got  to  be  a  fashion  amongst  the  great 
choose  their  pages,  who  were  mostly  slaves  f 
their  beauty,  and  to  dress  them  in  the  m! 
magnificent  manner. 

PlinyCN  H  Lib.  XXXIII.,  cap.  12).inspeakii 
f  gold  with  which  the  women  bedizened  thei 

icomd  V  ^“ch  more  becomingly  do  i 
accord  this  distinction  to  our  pages  and  tl 

changed  theT^  °£  ‘3*e8e  yo^be  bas  qui 
Mad  fn  PHn  vres  0f  OUr  public  baths."  V 
read  in  Pliny  the  I  ounger  (Lib.  VII  lit  274  th 

had  “  aparJent  to  themSes 
STf  Koman  ■uthe  ^gogium  j  in  tellii 
the  form  i  n  ■  P’r  raPP‘»S.  wbich  then  toe 
the  form  of  hair-cutting,  and  of  the  ehosts  th- 

rsavt  °” -“Zb3  St°ry  **  W-  of  oldfjapai 

illiterate  mn«baVAe  t  freedman  Marcus,  not  a 
illiterate  man.  As  he  and  his  younger  broth* 

were  lying  together  in  the  same  bed^he  fancie 


Severus  Alexander,  who  lived  some  sixty  years 
before  Diocletian,  had  two  private  chapels  in 
his  palace:  one  dedicated  to  the  Virtues  and 
the  other  to  the  Talents.  In  the  first  he  put 
statues  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  Apollonius  of  Tvana,  and  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  other  he  had  statues  of  Achilles, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  of  other  famous  men,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  them  every  day. 

From  the  portico  before-mentioned  the  body 
of  the  palace  is  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico,  and  leads 
into  a  circular  chamber  about  38  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  four  niches  from  w  hich  you  enter  a  hall  (pos¬ 
sibly)  of  audience,  about  98  ft.  long,  by  80  ft.  wide, 
but  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  by  six 
columns,  leaving  the  nave  about  45  ft.  wide. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  door  to  the  enclosed 
portico  or  cloister  facing  the  sea  ;  in  the  upper 
or  north  corners  are  two  closets  about  12  ft. 
square,  and  the  same  spaces  are  cut  off  at  the 
south  or  lower  end,  and  contain  circular  stair¬ 
cases.  In  each  side  of  the  hall,  near  the  upper 
end,  is  a  doorway  leading  to  a  passage  which 
communicates  with  the  other  rooms  of  the 
palace ;  this  hall  was  probably  an  Egyptian  one, 
as  it  has  no  windows.  Just  as  in  the  house  of 
Augustus,  each  side  of  the  Palace  to  the  rightand 
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left  of  the  great  hall,  is  exactly  alike,  and  leads  ! 
one  to  believe  that  one  side  was  devoted  to  the  . 
ex-Empress  and  her  suite,  for  there  is  a  suite  of  j 
bath-rooms  on  each  side. 

In  his  restoration,  Adam  shows  four  doors  to 
each  of  these  passages,  one  to  the  great  hall,  ] 
one  opposite  into  a  long  room  without  windows,  3 
one  at  the  north  end,  opening  into  a  square  :i 
room,  and  one  at  the  southend  intoa  hall  parallel  2 
with  the  sea,  about  88  ft.  by  59  ft.  The  first  i 
square  room  to  the  north  communicates  with  a  : 
similar  square  room  to  the  west,  both  of  these  11 
rooms  having  openings  26  ft.  wide  into  the  court  • 
of  the  Temple  of  yEsculapius,  and  this  court  1 
was  probably  a  garden.  After  Diocletian’s 
abdication,  Maximianus,  his  former  partner  i 
in  the  Empire,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  resume  f 
the  reins.  His  celebrated  reply  is  well  known : 

“  You  should  see  the  vegetables  I  grow  in  my  j 
own  garden,  cultivated  with  my  own  hands,  and  c 
you  would  not  talk  to  me  of  empire.”  And  he  < 
also  said,  “  An  honest,  cautious,  and  excellent  I 
Emperor  is  sold.” 

The  room  into  which  the  south  end  of  the  a 
passage  leads  seems  to  be  another  Egyptian  0 
Hall,  for  Adam  shows  it  without  windows,  , 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  room  from  3 
which  the  passage  is  cut  off  must  have  been  an  a 
open  court.  At  the  south  end  of  the  last  is  j 
one  door  leading  into  a  large  oblong  peristyle, 
with  a  large  apse  to  the  north  end,  which  Adam  3 
supposes  to  be  the  swimming-bath  ;  but  which  3 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sterquilinium  3 
of  the  house  of  Augustus,  beyond  this  are  two  a 
rooms  31  ft.  and  25  ft.  wide,  and  64  ft.  long,  which  fa 
Adam  calls  the  spbreristerium,  and  ccenatio.  >. 
At  the  back  of  them,  beginning  at  the  west  and  c 
working  east,  there  is  a  passage,  five  rooms,  and  d 
a  staircase ;  the  first  room  from  the  passage  is  • 
trefoil  shaped,  which  he  calls  Diocletian’s  bed-  l- 
room,  and  the  other  four  rooms  baths. 

We  must  thank  Adam  for  what  he  did,  not  t 
blame  him  for  what  he  possibly  could  not  do.  1, 
Probably  additional  information  could  be  ob-  <- 
tained  if  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  at  ,t 
the  expense  of  excavating,  and  put  the  work  k 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  his  learned  architects;  ; 
at  any  rate  they  should  find  the  hanging  floors  s 
of  the  bath-rooms,  probably  the  flue  and  water-  - 
pipes;  but  as  it  is  the  rooms  are  arbitrarily  r 
named.  I  may  here  say  that  in  this,  as  in  the  s 
house  of  Augustus,  the  repetition  of  the  halls  s 
and  baths  certainly  points  to  male  and  female  2 
sides  of  the  house. 

Nothing  remains  now  but  to  examine  the  two  3 
blocks  of  buildings  in  the  North-East  and  North-  - 
West  Islands ;  the  remains  of  the  North-West  t 
show  an  open  peristyle  with  two  long  galleries  s 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  and  two  short  ones  3 
at  the  north  and  south  ends.  Adam,  in  his  s 
restoration,  calls  it  “  Gynaeceum,  Textrinum,  , 
seu  Conclave,  apartments  for  matrons  and  young  j 
women,”  literally  the  women’s  apartment,  the  ; 
weaver’s  shop,  or  the  cage. 

The  one  in  the  North-East  Island  he  calls  3 
Aulicorum  iEdes,  or  apartments  for  courtiers.  . 
Diocletian  began  his  palace  in  303,  abdicated  1 
in  305,  and  died  in  313.  As  he  was  unable  to  ) 
protect  his  daughter  Valeria,  the  widow  of  £ 
Galerius,  from  being  banished  to  the  deserts  of  f 
Syria  by  Licinius,  I  fear  his  courtiers,  if  he  had  1 
any,  were  merely  dependents,  and  it  is  possible  3 
it  was  the  Ptedagogium  or  the  Hospitium. 

It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  to  have  an  1 
Hospitium,  or  part  of  the  house  set  apart  for  : 
the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  foreigners  i 
who  had  rights  of  hospitality  with  them.  We  : 
know  something  about  it  in  the  Greek  house  3 
from  Vitruvius  (Lib.  VI.,  cap.  7,  p.  4),  but  ; 
nothing  about  it  in  the  Roman  house,  except  ; 
from  stray  passages  in  the  Classics.  When  1 
Trimalchio  at  his  dinner-party  describes  his  i 
house  he  mentions  this  part.  His  description  1 
is  as  follows:— “I  built  this  house.  As  you  i 
know,  it  was  a  cottage,  now  it  is  a  temple ;  it  ; 
has  four  dining-rooms,  twenty  rooms,  two  1 
marble  porticoes,  above  a  series  of  many  cells,  , 
a  bedroom  in  which  I  sleep,  the  dwelling-place  1 
of  this  viper  (his  wife),  an  excellent  porter’s  ; 
box,  the  guests’  quarters  (Hospitium)  take  a  1 
hundred  guests.  In  short,  Scaurus,  when  he  i 
comes  here,  is  never  unwilling  to  put  up ;  yet  ; 
he  has  by  the  sea  his  paternal  guest-chambers,  , 
and  there  are  many  other  parts,  which  I  will  1 
show  you.”  (Pet.  Sat.,  cap.  77.)  This  /Edes  3 
Aulicorum  may  have  been  the  guests’  quarters ;  ; 
and,  as  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  how  the  3 
guests  were  accommodated,  it  may  be  that  they  1 
were  lodged  in  a  kind  of  barrack. 

This  block  has  also  an  open  peristyle  in  the  2 
middle,  three  rooms  to  the  north,  and  three  to  ) 
the  south,  a  room  on  either  side  of  the  peri-  - 
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yle  to  the  east  and  west ;  two  passages  with 
iaircases  at  each  end,  the  west  ones  circular, 
id  two  closets,  14  ft.  by  6  ft.,  to  the  west, 
dam  makes  the  peristyle  like  the  Tepid- 
rium  of  a  bath. 

i  The  plan  of  this  palace  is  a  commonplace 
!ie,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  without  know- 
jig  to  wliat  purpose  the  buildings  to  the  north- 
ist  and  north-west  islands  were  devoted,  not 
articularly  convenient. 

I  The  square  ball  to  the  south-east,  too,  cannot 
ave  had  much  light,  as  its  window  is  within 
ft.  of  the  portico  surrounding  the  Temple  of 
upiter,  unless,  indeed,  the  room  shown  at  the 
ack  was  an  open  court.  The  architectural  pro- 
ortions  are  generally  odious,  the  mouldings 
re  coarse  and  commonplace,  and  the  floral 
julpture  is  hardly  equal  to  the  productions  of 
le  commonest  plasterer  of  Drury-lane ;  but, 
ir  all  thi3,  Diocletian's  palace  is  one  of  the 
lost  interesting  buildings  in  existence,  and  the 
ne  most  fraught  with  hope  for  the  architects 
If  the  present  day. 

i  In  the  first  place,  we  see  the  work  of  inde- 
endent  thought  in  many  parts  of  the  building, 
uite  as  strongly  as  its  want  of  taste.  In  the 
ntrance  portico  the  architect  wanted  a  central 
eature,  so  he  bent  the  whole  entablature  into 
semicircular  arch,  resting  on  the  two  central 
olumns.  He  wanted  to  hide  the  temple  as 
ittle  as  possible  by  the  screens,  and  so  made 

the  arches  spring  directly  from  the  capitals  of 
he  columns.  He  wanted  to  ornament  the 
pper  piece  over  the  doorway  of  the  Porta  Aurea, 
letween  the  two  towers,  and  put  an  arcade 
esting  on  columns  that  were  carried  by  corbels; 
.nd  lastly,  he  wanted  to  build  a  dome  without 
entering.  Why  it  is  so  encouraging  to  the 
.rchitects  oE  the  present  day  is  readily  ex- 
flained  :  it  shows  that  to  however  low  a  state 
.rchitecture  has  fallen,  the  seeds  of  a  new 
tyle  may  be  planted  so  soon  as  men  begin  to 
hink  for  themselves,  and  to  act  boldly  and 
ogically  on  their  convictions ;  for  here  we  see 
,n  architect  who  was  halting  between  two 
>pinion8,  who  adhered  to  his  precedents  so  long 
is  he  could  do  so  without  damage  to  the  effects 
le  wanted,  but  who  boldly  threw  them  aside 
vhen  they  interfered  with  his  conceptions. 
This  palace  is  the  halfway  house  between  the 
Hellenistic  architecture  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
irchitecture  of  Byzantium,  when  it  was  freed 
:rom  the  trammels  of  a  style  that  did  not  suit 
ts  constructional  advance. 


SCULPTURE  ON  GREEK  TEMPLES.— I. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Keeper  oE  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
lelivered  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures 
>n  “  Sculpture  on  Greek  Temples”  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Feb.  17. 

Mr.  Murray  commenced  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  play  of  Ion,  by  Euripides,  to 
show  that  usually  the  sculpture  on  a  Greek 
;emple  was  disposed  in  the  pediments,  metopes, 
tnd  frieze.  But  there  were  some  important 
jxceptions  to  that  rule.  There  were  columns 
which,  instead  of  being  merely  fluted,  were 
partly  sculptured.  It  happened  that  the 
rnly  examples  of  sculptured  columns,  known 
either  from  ancient  literature  or  from 
ictual  remains,  were  those  of  the  Temple 
}f  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  site  of  that  temple 
was  some  years  ago  largely,  though  not  com¬ 
pletely,  explored  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  Museum.  Among 
much  that  rewarded  his  unwearied  labours,  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  general  attention  was 
the  large  sculptured  drum  of  a  column,  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  with  other  parts 
of  similarly  sculptured  drums.  These  sculptured 
drums  had  belonged  to  the  last  temple  of 
Diana, — the  one  which  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  lasted  down 
into  Christian  times.  It  was  a  building  of  im¬ 
mense  size,  great  wealth,  and  a  source  of  much 
profit  to  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  at  various 
periods  of  its  history.  The  character  of  the  sculp¬ 
tured  drum  referred  to  was  sufficient  to  determine 
its  date ;  besides,  we  had  the  statement  of  a 
Roman  writer  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
columns  of  that  temple  had  been  sculptured, — 
columns  ccvlatce,  as  he  called  them.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  sculptured  columns  had  been 
placed  in  the  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  temple. 
But  points  of  more  interest,  perhaps,  were — (1) 
how  far  up  were  they  sculptured  ?  and  (2)  on 
what  sort  of  base  did  they  stand  ?  JWith  regard 
bo  the  first  question  we  had  a  certain  amount  of 
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evidence  on  a  coin  of  Ephesus,  which  gave  a 
view  of  the  front  of  the  temple.  That  coin 
was  quite  clear  and  explicit  on  the  point  that 
the  columns  were  sculptured  only  on  the  lower¬ 
most  drum ;  but  in  view  of  the  diversity  which 
existed  among  the  pieces  brought  to  the  British 
Museum,  it  had  been  argued  that  the  sculptures 
had  reached  higher  up  the  column,  though  it 
was  not  easy  for  us  to  reconcile  our  tastes  to 
such  a  prospect.  One  would  rather  suppose  that 
among  the  sculptured  columns  there  had  been 
some  differences  of  dimension.  That  was  not 
impossible,  and  in  that  event  the  different  sizes 
of  the  sculptured  fragments  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Then  came  the  question  of  the 
base.  We  possessed  in  the  Museum  a  number 
of  square  sculptured  blocks  from  Ephesus.  On 
the  top  surfaces  of  these  blocks  a  circular  bed 
had  been  made  to  receive,  evidently,  the  base 
of  a  column;  and  it  was  a  singular  fact  that 
these  circular  beds  were  just  the  size  to  receive 
the  columns  of  the  temple.  If  four  of  these 
square  blocks  were  placed  back  to  back,  so  as 
to  form  a  cube,  and  if  on  the  top  of  them  were 
set  the  large  sculptured  drum,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  latter  fitted  on  totbeprepared  bed.  But 
the  effect  was  questionable.  The  square  blocks 
were  sculptured  in  very  high  relief,  and  when  they 
were  immediately  surmounted  by  a  sculptured 
drum  in  comparatively  low  relief,  there  was  a 
striking  effect  of  conflict  and  confusion,  in  an 
artistic  sense.  To  some  extent  that  effect 
would  be  lessened  by  interposing  between  the 
two  sets  of  sculptures  a  simple  architectural 
base,  as  the  late  Mr.  James  Fergusson  pro¬ 
posed.  But  even  then  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
result  would  be  nearly  satisfactory,  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  a  sculptured  column  would  be 
better  without  a  sculptured  base  to  stand  on. 
Since  Mr.  Wood’s  discoveries  at  Ephesus  we 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
German  excavations  at  Pergamon,  which  was 
not  far  from  Ephesus.  The  sculptures  there 
found  were  of  a  later  date,  but  they 
agreed  with  those  of  Ephesus  in  having 
an  equally  strong  tendency  towards  the 
colossal.  They  included  a  large  series 
of  colossal  reliefs,  above  which  rested  an 
extensive  colonnade  with  fluted  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  A  glance  at  the  German  publica¬ 
tion  illustrating  the  remains  at  Pergamon  would 
show  that  that  extensive  sculptured  base,  sup¬ 
porting  a  long  colonnade  of  simple  fluted 
columns,  had  an  admirable  effect.  Guided  by  it, 
he  (the  lecturer)  some  time  ago  tried  the 
experiment  in  the  Museum  of  placing  above 
two  of  the  square  sculptured  blocks  a  cast  from 
a  simple  fluted  column  found  by  Mr.  Wood  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus.  It  fitted 
excellently,  and  so  far  as  he  had  learnt  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  effect  artisti¬ 
cally  met  with  general  approbation.  Reverting 
to  the  sculptured  drum  from  Ephesus,  the  subject 
represented  was  believed  to  be  Alcestis  being 
led  to  the  lower  world  by  Thanatos,  the  god  of 
death,  and  by  Hermes,  the  guide  of  souls  on 
their  journey  thither.  The  youthful  figure  on 
the  left  was  not  exactly  what  we  expected  in 
Thanatos,  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
suitable.  But  no  better  explanation  of  the 
subject  had  yet  been  found.  As  regarded  the 
sculpture  itself,  the  lecturer  said  he  hesitated 
to  say  that  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  it ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  give  an  opinion,  because 
some  authorities,  entitled  to  every  respect,  had 
expressed  themselves  otherwise.  They  appeared 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  tradition  that 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  had  been 
sculptured  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Scopas. 
But  even  if  that  tradition  had  been  quite  ex¬ 
plicit,  which  it  was  not,  it  would  not  follow  that 
Mr.  Wood  bad  found  that  particular  column ; 
the  chances  were  rather  the  other  way.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  distinguished  German  was  prepared 
to  recognise  in  that  sculptured  drum,  if  not  the 
work  of  Scopas,  at  least  the  influence  which 
his  presence  in  Ephesus  was  likely  to  exercise, 
supposing  he  had  been  in  Ephesus.  That  was 
an  easy  way  of  arguing,  and  it  might  mean 
much  or  it  might  mean  little.  But  vre  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  knowing  the  style  of  Scopas  from 
several  fragments  that  had  survived,  and  we 
could  see  that  it  was  immeasurably  above  that 
of  the  Ephesian  drum.  We  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  two  mutilated  heads  from  the  sculpture 
of  a  temple  by  him  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia ;  of 
these,  casts  were  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  other  band,  we  also 
possessed  in  the  Museum  part  of  a  marble 
frieze,  representing  a  charioteer,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  and 
which,  it  was  generally  felt,  must  be  part  of  the 
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work  of  Scopas  on  that  monument.  With  these 
limited  materials  it  might  seem  that  we  had  too 
little  to  furnish  an  adequate  notion  of  his  style  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  what  was 
known  of  him  generally  pointed  to  a  peculiar 
gift,  which  would  show  itself  best  of  all  in  the 
faces  of  his  figures.  It  happened  that  in  these 
surviving  sculptures  the  heads  were  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  with  which  they  rendered  a 
particular  type  of  youth  which  Nature  em¬ 
ployed  when  she  desired  to  reveal  in  the  face 
some  permanent  mood  or  pathos  in  the  soul. 
So  far  as  the  general  conception  of  such  a 
type  of  youth  was  concerned,  that  might 
be  said  to  have  been  attained  some 
time  before  Scopas  in  the  heads  of  many 
of  the  youths  on  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The 
tendency  of  Scopas  was  to  develop  that  type 
throughout  the  whole  structure  of  the  face  and 
head.  It  was  a  task  requiring  the  utmost  re¬ 
finement  of  observation  and  delicacy  of  execu¬ 
tion,  side  by  side  with  a  preservation  of  all 
that  was  essential  to  strength  and  power.  In 
one  of  the  heads  from  Tegea,  and  in  the  chario¬ 
teer  from  the  Mausoleum,  the  throat  was 
strongly  marked,  and  stood  out  in  contrast  to 
the  softness  of  the  cheek  and  the  almost 
pathetic  expression  of  the  eye  and  its  socket. 
In  the  other  head  from  Tegea  there  was  a  per¬ 
vading  pathos  combined  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
finement  of  execution,  as  in  the  eye,  cheek, 
nostril,  and  mouth.  The  lips  were  marked  along 
the  inner  edge  with  an  incised  line,  as  in  bronze 
sculpture.  When  we  attempted  to  compare 
these  fragments  of  the  work  of  Scopas  with  the 
sculptured  drum  from  Ephesus,  we  were  met  at 
first  by  the  negligence  of  execution  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  Ephesian  sculpture.  On  mere  negli¬ 
gence  of  execution  one  would  not  lay  any  great 
stress  (that  was  a  failing  that  might  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  many  ways),  provided  the  work 
altogether  was  of  a  high  character  of  concep¬ 
tion.  But  he  (the  lecturer)  could  see  no  such 
high  character  of  conception  in  the  Ephesian 
sculpture.  The  draped  figure  of  Alcestis  in  the 
middle  of  the  group  was  little  more  than  a 
study  of  drapery, — like  many  of  the  terra-cotta 
figures  from  Tanagra,  but  hardly  so  fine  aB 
some  of  them.  The  faces  and  nude  forms 
of  Hermes  and  Thanatos  had  nothing  to  raise 
them  above  the  level  of  the  work  of  a  well-trained 
sculptor  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
B.c.  No  doubt  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
attendant  on  sculpture  on  a  round  surface.  In 
that  respect  the  sculptor  had  displayed  a  good 
deal  of  talent,  and  was  en titled  to  full  credit  for 
it.  Before  leaving  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  lecturer  discussed  the  sculpture  on  the  huge 
square  blocks,  which  was,  as  before  stated,  in 
very  high  relief.  Mr.  Wood  had  assigned  these 
blocks  to  the  frieze  of  the  temple,  but  there 
were  several  insuperable  obstacles  to  their 
location  there,  not  the  least  being  the  fact  that 
among  these  blocks  there  were  at  least  five 
corner-stones,  whereas  a  Greek  temple  was 
content  with  four  corner  -  stones  in  the 
frieze.  For  purely  ocular  purposes  one 
would  gladly  place  these  very  high  reliefs 
very  high  in  the  building.  But  it  was  quite 
certain  that  they  were  placed  low  down,  and 
that  they  supported  columns.  Some  defence 
would  be  looked  for  of  that  proceedifag  of  giving 
very  high  relief  low  down,  on  the  level  of  the 
eye,  or  nearly  so.  Such  defence,  he  thought, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  base  of  a 
large  temple  like  that  of  Ephesus  must  at  the 
first  sight  have  conveyed  an  impression  of  vast 
solidity  and  strength,  and  if  the  artist  or  archi¬ 
tect  must  have  sculpture  on  it,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  give  his  sculpture  very  high,  strong 
relief ;  and  having  decided  on  that,  what  could 
he  do  better  than  choose  for  the  subject  of  his 
sculptures  the  labours  of  Herakles,the  strongest 
of  all  Greek  heroes?  If  sentiment  could  help 
him,  it  was  there  in  abundance.  The  lecturer 
said  he  need  not  describe  the  various  labours 
of  Herakles  represented  in  those  reliefs,  but 
the  fact  was  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  on  the 
part  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  where  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  greatest  possible  solidity  and 
strength  was  necessary,  we  found  sculptured 
the  labours  of  Herakles  in  high,  powerful 
relief. 

The  lecturer  next  went  on  to  speak  of  some 
earlier  sculptured  fragments  (including  parts  of 
columns)  found  at  Ephesus,  belonging  to  the 
temple  which  was  burnt  down  by  Herostratos. 
An  artistic  peculiarity  of  this  temple  was  that 
the  cimatium  of  the  cornice  was  sculptured, 
not  with  a  plant  ornament,  as  in  the  later 
temple  and  in  most  others,  but  with  groups  of 
figures,  in  low  and  delicate  relief,  between  the 
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lions’  heads  which  served  to  carry  the  rain  from 
the  roof.  The  lecturer  then  directed  attention 
to  the  figures  called  Telamones  or  Atlantes, 
which  were  employed  in  the  Greek  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  referred  to  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erech- 
theion  at  Athens  as  forming  another  notable 
exception  to  the  general  rale  as  to  the  situation 
of  sculpture  on  Greek  temples. 

[We  hope  to  give  reports  of  the  second  and 
third  lectures  in  our  next.] 


Illustrations. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  NEW  YORK 
CATHEDRAL. 

HIS  is  a  design  submitted  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  proposed  cathedral  at 
New  York,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  an 
English  architect,  who  has  migrated  to  and 
settled  in  New  York. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings,  the  design 
is  purely  Mediaeval  in  plan  and  architectural 
character,  but  of  an  unusually  rich  type.  We 
understand  that  there  was  an  impression  among 
the  competitors  that  the  promoters  of  the  com¬ 
petition  wished  for  what  may  be  called  an  eccle- 
siological  design  ;  an  impression  which  appears 
to  have  been  to  some  extent  a  mistaken  one,  but 
which  may  be  taken  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
the  purely  Mediteval  type  by  competitors,  as  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  offer  people  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  what  they  did  not  want.  The  result  of  the 
competition  appears  to  have  shown  that  the 
promoters  have  more  modern  views  than  was 
anticipated.  If  so,  we  think  they  are  in  the 
right,  and  that  a  leading  city  in  the  new  world 
should  endeavour  to  strike  out  a  new  type  of 
cathedral.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gibson’s  design  is  a  fine  and  rich  architec¬ 
tural  conception  on  the  model  of  a  Mediajval 
cathedral. 

We  understand  from  the  architect  that  he 
forwarded  us  a  detailed  description  of  his  de¬ 
sign,  but  this  has  unfortunately  not  reached  us, 
and  we  can  only  therefore  leave  the  design  to 
speak  for  itself. 


CENTRAL  TOWER  AND  CHAPTER-HOUSE, 
LINCOLN. 

The  illustrations  of  these  well-known  features 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  at,  the  same  time  most 
finished  and  artistic  in  style  of  th  :  English 
cathedrals,  are  from  the  set  of  sketches  by  Mr. 
JohnBegg  which  have  gained  for  him  this  year 
the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects. 


PLAN  OF  DIOCLETIAN’S  PALACE  AT 
SPALATO. 

This  plan,  giving  the  palace  as  restored  by 
Robert  Adam,  is  reproduced  from  one  of  the 
diagrams  illustrating  Professor  Aitchison’s  fifth 
Royal  Academy  lecture  on  “  Roman  Architec¬ 
ture,”  and  is  referred  to  and  described  in 
that  lecture,  which  we  print  in  full  in  other 
columns. 


The  English  Iron  Trade  —  The  English 
iron  market  has  had  another  relapse  this  week, 
mainly  the  result  of  the  speculative  influences 
which  have  been  upsetting  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  trade  during  the  past  month.  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  less  apprehension  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  business  from  a  general  miners’ 
strike,  as  there  is  some  prospect— which,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  falsified  by  subsequent  events 
—of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  pending 
dispute.  The  pig-iron  trade  is  especially 
affected  by  speculation.  The  Glasgow  war¬ 
rant  market  has  been  flat,  and  the  effect  has 
been  to  further  depreciate  Scotch  makers’  iron. 
In  the  north-west  also  makers  have  reduced 
their  quotations  of  mixed  numbers  of  Bessemer 
iron  by  2s.  a  ton.  In  the  latter  district,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  England,  the  difference 
between  warrant  prices  and  those  quoted  by 
makers  is  still  about  6*.  to  7s.  a  ton.  and  for 
hematites  as  much  as  10s.  The  southern  pig- 
iron  markets  are  likewise  weaker  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  less  pronounced  in  finished  iron  and 
steel ;  nevertheless,  prices  have  given  wav  to 
some  extent,  without,  however,  interfering  with 
their  general  steadiness.  The  orders  booked 
for  new  ships  are  still  scarce,  and  engineers 
are  beginning  to  report  a  similar  experience. — 
Iron 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION : 

SOME  TYPICAL  GREEK  BUILDINGS 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith’s  paper  on  this  subject,* 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Elsey  Smith  for  his  interesting  paper,  said 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  good  use  which  he  had  made  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  Greek  Travelling  Student  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  He  was  to  be  envied  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  had  had  of  visiting  Athens,  as  well 
as  commended  for  the  good  use  he  had  made  of 
his  time,  and  they  could  not  sufficiently  thank 
him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  so  gene¬ 
rously  bringing  before  them  some  of  the  results 
of  his  visit.  He  thought  Mr.  Smith  had  done 
well  to  confine  his  attention  to  two  or  three 
typical  buildings.  The  plan  of  the  Propylma 
at  Athens  f  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
and  Mr.  Smith  had  been  able  to  lay  before  them 
the  newest  lights  on  the  subject,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  had  explained  the  beautiful  and 
exceedingly  complex  plan  of  the  Erechtheion  was 
very  instructive.  That  and  the  other  buildings 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  furnished  together 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
Greek  style.  People  had  long  had  an  idea  that 
in  Greek  architecture  everything  must  be  rect¬ 
angular  or  on  one  axial  line,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  must  be  on  the  same  level.  The  light 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis  of  late  years  had  dispelled  that  idea. 
He  need  not  remark  on  the  admirable  refine¬ 
ment  of  detail  which  characterised  the  Greek 
work ;  but  strong  as  might  be  our  admiration 
for  it,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  would  bear  exact 
reproduction  in  this  country.  The  delicacy 
of  Greek  work  was  not  suited  either  to 
our  duller  climate  or  to  the  coarser  mate¬ 
rials  in  which  we  built.  Dr.  Temple  (now 
Bishop  of  London),  in  one  of  the  essays 
which  appeared  in  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ’’many 
years  ago,  referring  to  the  early  Christians,  said 
that  we  should  do,  not  what  they  did,  but  as 
they  did.  Similarly  he  would  say  with  regard 
to  Greek  architecture,  that  we  were  not  called 
upon  to  do  what  they  did  (and  if  we  were 
called  upon  we  could  not  do  it),  but  we  ought 
to  strive  to  work  in  their  spirit.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Stannus  spoke  highly  of  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  paper  had  been  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  photographs  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  by  photographic  lantern-slides  thrown  on 
to  a  screen. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  also  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  paper  had  been  illus¬ 
trated. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  said  that  the  plan  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiryns  was  exceedingly  interesting  as 
a  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  a  subject  in  which  there  was  a 
k.'reat  deal  of  latent  interest.  Id  the  writings  of 
Homer  we  found  the  palaces  of  the  kings  and 
primitive  heroes  described  fairly  fully,  although, 
no  doubt,  with  some  poetical  licence.  A  study 
of  Homer  in  conjunction  with  the  plan  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiryns  suggested  many  interesting 
questions.  He  cordially  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Elsey  Smith. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  said  the  subject  was 
one  of  great,  and,  he  was  happy  to  think,  of  in¬ 
creasing,  interest.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to 
see  that  more  and  more  attention  was  being 
paid  to  Greek  architecture,  and  that  mainly 
because  of  the  extraordinary  thoroughness  aud 
completeness  with  which  all  Kinds  of  Greek 
buildings  were  executed.  As  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Stannus,  we  did  not  want  to  do  Greek  work 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  if  we  did  we  could  not 
do  it.  The  circumstances  were  different, — we 
had  not  the  marble  and  we  had  not  the  Greek 
sky  over  our  heads,  and  if  we  had  both  those 
things,  the  circumstances  of  to-day  were  quite 
different.  The  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  Greek  work,  and  the  pains  taken 
with  every  detail  of  it,  the  attention  which 
was  paid  to  proportion  and  to  every  other 
matter,  was  remarkable,  and  full  of  instruction 
for  us  in  the  present  day.  There  were  one 
or  two  curious  pomts  about  the  plan  of  the 
palace  of  Tiryns.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
inquiry  wbi'h  had  been  made  about  domestic 
Greek  architecture,  but  this  palace  was 
leallv  the  first  perfect  bit  of  it  that  had 
been  revealed.  There  was,  he  hoped,  a  good  deal 
more  to  be  learnt  from  it  yet,  not  merely  from 


*  See  Builder  for  Feb.  22  p.  137. 
t  Given  in  the  Builder  last  week,  page  138. 


the  study  of  Homer,  but  from  actual  buildings, 
some  of  which  possibly  remained  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  At  present  we  had  in  the  palace  of 
Tiryns  the  only  complete  example  of  a  Greek 
domestic  building.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  completely  the  old  Greeks  separated  the 
men’s  from  the  women's  part9  of  the  house. 
Another  point  to  which  he  would  allude  was 
the  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  which  showed  that 
the  Greeks  were  by  no  means  slavishly  addicted 
to  placing  their  buildings  at  the  same  angle  to 
one  another.  It  was  only  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  plan  of  the  Erechtheion  to  see  that 
regularity  was  not  even  adhered  to  in  a  single 
building. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Smith  had  practically  put 
before  them  the  results  of  the  most  modem] 
investigations  the  German  and  other 
arch  geologists  who  had  done  so  much  to  throw 
light  upon  questions  of  Greek  arch  geology. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  like  some  former  speakers  in  the 
discussion,  he  had  not  been  to  Greece,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  judge  of  the  effect  of  these 
marvellous  buildings,  alt  hough  one  might  realise 
their  effect  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the  excel-  j 
lent  photographs  which  had  been  thrown  on  the 
screen  that  evening.  Although  those  enlarged  : 
photographs  gave  them  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  buildings,  yet  they 
were  devoid  of  that  beauty  and  colour  which 
made  them  such  beautiful  objects  to  look  upon  ] 
even  in  their  ruin.  He  had,  however,  been  to 
Sicily  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  he  saw  some 
remains  of  Greek  temples,  which,  although  very 
fine,  were  constructed  of  a  rather  coarse  ] 
yellowish  sandstone,  not  altogether  satisfying 
to  the  eye.  Still  the  effect  was  very  fine,  and 
having  seen  the  Greek  architecture  of  Sicily 
he  could  very'  well  understand  how  line 
must  be  the  appearance  of  the  work  in 
Greece.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Stannus  refer 
to  the  fact  that  Greek  architecture  was  not 
necessarily  rigid  in  its  lines,  and  not  tied  down 
to  hard  and  fast  rules.  The  Greeks,  who  were  > 
naturally  artists,  did  practically  what  they  liked,  I 
and  they  could  not  help  doing  the  right  thing,  j 
He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to 
Greek  work.  We  should  study  it  and  learn 
from  it  without  seeking  to  directly  imitate  it;  we 
should  rather  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  style 
i  han  attempt  to  follow  it  in  the  letter. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  briefly  replied,  I 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  ! 

VISITS: 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  second  sessional  visit  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  was  made  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  Exhibition -road, 
South  Kensington,  and  wa9  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  members. 

The  party  was  received  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
the  architect,  who,  in  addition  to  pointing  out 
the  main  features  of  the  structure,  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  a  series  of  careful 
tests  which  had  been  applied  to  the  different 
materials  employed. 

The  building,  at  present  confined  to  the  front 
block,  has  not  been  raised  much  above  the  level 
of  the  first  floor,  but  the  inspection  of  the 
detail,  and  the  careful  workmanship  of  the 
Hopton  Wood  stone  internal  dressings,  excited 
much  interest. 

The  foundations  have  been  taken  down  to  a 
stratum  of  blue  clay  found  at  a  depth  varying 
from  12  ft.  to  2(5  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  site.. 

The  footings  and  the  walls  of  the  ground 
floor  have  been  built  of  London  stocks  and  Port¬ 
land  cement  mortar,  but  Jenning’s  Parkstone 
wire-cut  bricks  have  been  used  in  the  body  of 
the  central  tower,  and  of  those  piers  which  sus¬ 
tain  much  weight.  Portland  stone  is  beiDg 
used  in  the  elevations. 


Official  Architecture  in  Prussia. — 

According  to  an  official  notice,  the  Prussian 
Government  has,  during  the  year  1888,  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  erection  or  alteration  of 
503  buildings.  Of  these  works,  44  were  churches 
and  33  vioarages,  96  elementary  and  8  high-class 
schools,  33  buildings  belonging  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  system,  8  for  scientific  collections,  and  3  to 
be  used  as  hospitals ;  the  government  and 
administration  required  10  new  homes,  the  town 
aDd  provincial  law  courts  numbered  22,  and  19 
prisons  had  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
|  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Guild¬ 
hall  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair 

The  Proposed  Black/mall  Tunnel. — The  Bridges 
Committee  presented  the  following  report :  — 
“The  Thames  Tunnel  (Blackwall)  Act,  1887, 
and  the  report  of  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  have  had 
the  most  anxious  and  careful  consideration  of 
your  Committee.  For  many  years  the  people 
of  the  east  and  south-east  of  London  pressed 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  their 
claim  to  have  provided  by  the  central  authority 
some  means  of  permanent  inter-communication 
commensurate  with  the  important  interests 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  As  far  back 
as  August,  1882,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  prepared, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  a  report  which  deals 
with  the  whole  subject,  going  very  fully  into 
the  question  of  ferries,  bridges,  and  tunnels : 
this  report  concludes  with  the  statement  that  a 
tunnel  is  the  only  suitable  means  of  effecting  a 
permanent  crossing  at  Blackwall.  After  much 
consideration,  the  Board  took  the  same  view. 


SURVEYORSHIPS. 

London  (St.  Martin' s-in-the- Fields').  —  Mr. 
Charles  Mason,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Assistant 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Leicester,  was  last  week 
unanimously  elected  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Westminster.  There 
were  eighty-five  applicants  for  the  appointment 
who  were  reduced  to  the  following  eight  for  the 
final,  viz.,  Mr.  Mason  (Leicester) ;  Mr  Monson, 
St.  James’  Vestry,  Westminster;  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton,  Assistant  -  Surveyor  to  the  Islington 
Vestry ;  Mr.  Wright,  Assistant-Surveyor  to  the 
Battersea  Vestry ;  Mr.  Garthwaite,  Engineer’s 
Office,  Corporation  of  London ;  Mr.  Burgess, 
Stockton-on-Tees ;  Mr.  Dickenson,  York  ;  and 
the  Assistant-Surveyor,  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square. 

Wimbledon. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Wimbledon 
Local  Board,  held  on  the  19th  ult.,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cooper,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Assistant  -  Surveyor,  was 
appointed  Surveyor,  in  the  place  of  Mr  William 
Santo  Crimp,  who  lately  obtained  the  Assistant- 
Engineership  to  the  London  County  Council. 


Much  time  was  spent  in  preparing  the  details 
necessary  before  going  to  Parliament,  and  a 
Bill  was  promoted  in  the  session  of  1887.  It 
was  referred  to  a  Committee,  when  the  scheme, 
which  was  opposed  by  railway  companies  and 
other  owners  of  property,  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  day,  viz., 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  and  Mr. 
B.  Baker.  The  Committee  reported  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  in  due  course 
passed.  Specifications  were  prepared  and 
tenders  advertised  for,  and  the  action  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  accepting  in 
the  last  month  of  its  existence  a  contract  for 
this  important  work,  instead  of  leaving  the 
Council  unfettered,  will  be  fresh  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Council.  Your  Committee  on 
taking  up  the  matter  were  placed  in  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  the  Council  being  without  a 
Chief  Engineer,  and  the  advantage  of  having 
the  same  engineer  to  prepare  the  specifications 
and  carry  out  a  work  of  this  character  will  be 
obvious.  The  technical  aspect  of  the  questions 
arising  aR  to  size,  boring  or  borings,  practica¬ 
bility  of  scheme,  &c .  were  by  order  of  the 
Council  referred  to  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  and  a 
copy  of  his  report  has  been  forwarded  to  each 
member.  Mr.  Barry,  though  suggesting  certain 
modifications,  considers  a  tunnel  practicable,  but 
suggest  s  a  high-level  bridge.  Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that,  as  a  bridge  at  this  point  would 
have  to  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  admit  of  all 
ships  passing  under  it  without  any  alterations 
in  their  masts,  and  as  ships  with  masts  200  ft. 
above  the  water  are  stated  to  pass  at  this  point, 
the  road  of  the  bridge  would  have  to  be  at  least 
210  ft.  above  Trinity  High  Water  Mark  When 
the  low  level  of  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  considered,  a  bridge  of  this  height  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  They  therefore  recommend — 

‘(a) That  the  Council  do  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  the  tunnel  authorised  by  the  Thames  Tunnel  (Black¬ 
wall)  Acr.,  1887. 

(6)  That  the  Bridges  Committee  bo  authorised  to 
nominate  an  engineer  of  experience  in  tunnelling  witli 
a  pneumatic  shield,  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and 
specifications  for  carrying  out  the  works,  submitting  the 
whole  to  the  Council  '  " 

I  The  adoption  of  this  report  was  moved  by 
Mr.  G  W.  Osborn,  Chairman  of  the  Bridges 
Committee. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment — 

‘That  the  Council  doth  disagree  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Committee,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Barry  should  be  adopted  so  far  as  it  is 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  at  Blackwall 
and  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Council  should  be 
directed  to  providing  such  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  may  appear  roost  desirable.' 

After  a  long  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
opinions  strongly  adverse  to  the  tunnel  scheme 
were  quoted  as  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry,  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.,  and 
other  engineers  (not  on  account  of  engineering 
difficulties,  but  on  account  of  the  ill-chosen 
site  of  the  tunnel  and  its  necessarilv  long 
approaches),  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a  special 
sitting  to  be  held  on  Friday  next,  March  7.  We 
may  add  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  an 
extension  of  the  ferry  system,  as  now  working 
at  Woolwich,  was  advocated. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


THE  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

TnE  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  the  offices,  31  and  32, 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday! 
the  26th  February,  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  President,’ 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw,  read  the 
following  report : — 

‘  The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  place  before  the 
members  their  Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  annual  general 
meeting  the  President,  Mr.  .Tno.  T.  Chappell,  and  the 
then  Past-President,  Mr.  II.  II.  Bartlett,  were  requested 
to  confer  with  the  solicitor,  and  if  considered  advisable 
by  them  to  take  the  necessary  action  with  reference  to 
the  Classification  and  Schedules  of  Rates  and  Charges 
proposed  by  the  railway  companies  under  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  (18S8),  and  lodged  by  them  with 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  hear  any  objections  on  behalf  of  traders  to  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  the  railway  companies.  As  the  statements 
prepared  by  the  President  showed  that  these  proposi¬ 
tions  injuriously  affected  the  building  trade,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  employed  an  expert,  who  drew  up  formal  objec¬ 
tions  and  prepared  elaborate  tables,  showing  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  which  the  railway  companies  were  asking 
powers  to  enable  them  to  charge  for  the  carriage  of 
building  materials  and  plant :  in  some  cases  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  on  the  present  rate  being  as  much  as 
from  200  to  300  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  opposition  of  this 
Association,  the  Committee  are  also  opposing  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  through  the  Mansion  House  United 
Association  on  railway  rates. 

The  Board  of  Trade  having  issued  a  circular  asking 
objectors  and  the  railway  companies  to  meet  and 
endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  the  Secretary  met  them 
but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  ’ 

The  expenses  incurred  are  very  heavy,  and  a  special 
fund  has  been  started  by  the  Committee  to  meet  this 
increased  expenditure,  and  the  Committee  trust  the 
members  of  the  Association  will  respond  liberally  so 
t  hat  the  general  funds  will  not  have  to  be  encroached 

Prints  of  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Association  in 
support  of  their  case,  and  giving  much  information  upon 
the  present  powers  of  the  various  companies  running 
into  Londou,  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  4sso° 
ciation. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Committee  had  to  consider  the 
action  of  the  London  County  Council  (Main  Drainage 
Committee)  in  proposing  to  fine  a  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  500/.  for  sub-letting  brickwork.  The  firm  alluded 
to  attended  before  the  London  County  Council  when 
the  Engineer's  report  was  read,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  promised  that  a  copy  should  beforwarded 
to  the  firm,  and  the  matter  has  since  been  allowed  to 
drop  by  the  London  County  Council. 

During  the  autumn  demands  were  made  by  the 
navvies  employed  by  three  firms  of  contractors  for  an 
advance  of  wages  of  HI.  per  hour,  but  on  being  told  their 
demands  could  not  be  acceded  to,  and  that  any 
dissatisfied  men  could  go  to  the  office  and  receive  their 
money,  the  men,  after  a  short  interval,  resumed  work 
Notices  have  been  received  from  different  branches 
•f  operatives  in  the  Provinces,  viz.,  Birmingham 
Bradford,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Bristol  &c  ’ 
for  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  other  matters.’  ’ 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  having  been  directed 
to  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  rating  of  hoard¬ 
ings,  which  empowers  each  parish  to  make  its  own 
regulations,  the  Committee  felt  it  was  a  matter  that 
must  be  dealt  with,  in  each  case,  by  the  individual 
affected . 

The  Committee  have  to  announce  that  the  Home 
Secretary  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce 
into  the  House  of  Commons  ‘  a  Bill  to  amend  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  law  relating  to  the  Liability  of  Employers  for 
Injury  to  their  Workmen.'  The  Committee  presume 
that  this  Bill  will  be  drafted  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill  in¬ 
troduced  previously,  and,  if  passed  into  law,  will  add 
very  much  to  the  liability  of  employers.  The  Committee 
therefore,  think  it  right  to  impress  upon  all  members  of 
the  trade  the  desirability  of  effecting  insurances  against 
these  risks  with  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance 
Limited.  ’ 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Association  the 
President,  Mr.  Jno.  T.  Chappell,  becomes  an  Honorary 
Vice-President ;  and  four  members  of  the  Committee— 

>  Messrs.  Wm.  Downs,  John  Marsland,  Geo.  Wall 


and  John  Woodward,  retire— Mr.  Wm.  Downs  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Wall  being  eligible  for  re-election.” 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  report  and 
accounts  be  received  and  adopted,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  having  been  seconded  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously, 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  was  then  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Downs  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wall  were  re¬ 
elected,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Lyall  and  Mr.  R.  Thorn 
were  elected,  members  of  the  Committee. 
Messrs.  G  Williams  and  H.  S.  Foster  were 
elected  auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jno.  T.  Chappell  for 
his  services  as  President  for  the  past  year  con¬ 
cluded  the  proceedings,  after  various  matters 
with  regard  to  the  trade  had  been  fully  dis¬ 
cussed. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  old-established  Ins'itu- 
tion  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Alderman 
Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  Bart.  There  were  more 
than  300  members  and  friends  of  the  Institution 
present.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
having  been  given  (Mr.  George  Burt,  jun.,  replying 
on  behalf  of  “  The  Reserve  Forces  ’’), 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  Success  to  the  Provident  Institution  of 
Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works,”  said  it 
was  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  commend  the 
claims  of  the  Institution  to  the  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  those  whom  he  saw  around  him.  Was 
there  any  one  present  who  did  not  know  how  pre¬ 
carious  was  the  life  of  a  builder's  foreman  or  a  clerk 
of  works  ?  Where,  then,  would  be  found  a  stronger 
desire  or  a  deeper  determination  to  support  an  in- 
s'itution  which  ministered  to  the  needs  of  old  and 
infirm  members  of  those  callings,  or  of  their, 
widows  and  families?  He  had  been  looking  through 
the  report,  and  one  thing  that  struck  him  was  the 
great  amount  of  good  they  had  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  He  had  known  the  Institution  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  he  most  cordially  commended  it 
to  i  he  support  of  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
building  trade.  With  the  toast  (which  was  warmly 
received)  he  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
Bedford,  the  honorary  secretary. 

Mr.  Bedford,  in  responding,  gave  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  working  of  the  Institution.  He, 
stated  that  a  member’s  subscription  was  only  21. 
per  annum.  With  that  limited  subscription,  how- 
e^er,  they  never  could  have  done  what  they  had 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  They  had  to  thank  the 
master  builders  (and  none  more  so  than  those  who, 
father  and  sens,  bore  the  honoured  name  of  Law¬ 
rence),  the  builders’  merchants,  and  others.  The 
Institution  now  dispensed  about  300(.  a  year  iu 
pensions. 

Mr.  Groome,  in  proposing  “The  Governor,  Trus¬ 
tees,  Donors,  and  Honorary  Subscribers,”  spoke  in 
warm  terms  of  the  great  services  which  had  been 
rendered  to  the  Institution  by  those  gentlemen,  and 
especially  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  George  Pluoknett, 
J.P. ,  whose  name  was  associated  with  the  toast. 

Mr.  Geo.  Pluoknett,  J.P. ,  in  responding,  said 
that  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  and 
economical  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  were  managed.  There  were  hardly  any  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  its  management,  the  officers 
peing  honorary,  and  doing  their  work  well. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Architects 
and  Surveyors,”  who  were  of  all  men  the  most 
capable  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  clerk  of  works  and  builder’s  foreman.  He  spoke 
"f  the  interest  which  many  architects  and  surveyors 
evinced  in  the  status  and  prosperity  of  building 
trade  employes,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  do  all 
they  could  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of  im¬ 
proved  technical  education  now  open  to  them. 
Alluding  to  the  lectures  now  in  course  of  delivery 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  he  spoke  in  highly  compli¬ 
mentary  terms  of  the  lecture  given  there  a  few 
days  ago  by  Professor  Roger  Smith  on  “Drawing.” 
He  had  never  heard  that  subject,  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  building  artisans,  so  well  treated  of  in  a 
lecture,  and  he  could  only  say  that  Professor  Roger 
Smith  was  proving  himself  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  late  Professor  Donaldson  in  the  Chair  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  University  College,  London.  As  a  prr- 
sonal  matter,  he  (the  Chairman)  was  proud  to  have 
been  amongst  the  first  of  the  late  Professor  Donald¬ 
son’s  pupils  at  University  College,  some  forty  years 
or  more  ago. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckt on,  F.R.I.B.A.,  replied  on, 
behalf  of  “The  Architects,”  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Strud- 
wick  on  behalf  of  “The  Surveyors.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Ritchie,  in  a  humorous  speech, 
proposed  “  The  Builders,”  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  firm  of  Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co., 
successors  to  Messrs.  William  Lawrence  &  Sons,  of 
which  firm  the  Chairman  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  replying,  said  that  he  was  specially 
pleased  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  that  occasion,  for 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  magnificent  liberality  of 
Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence  and  his  brothers,  he 
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(Mr.  Hall)  would  most  probably  not  have  been 
there  in  the  capacity  of  a  master-builder  that 
evening. 

The  other  toasts  were  “  The  Chairman  ”  (pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Bedford),  “  The  Press  ”  (proposed 
from  the  chair  and  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
representative  of  the  Jiuilder),  and  “The  Visitors,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  and  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  James  Adams. 

During  the  evening  the  Financial  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Meribeld,  announced  donations  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  between  50/.  and  60/. 


A  CLAIM  ON  A  BILL  OF  EXTRAS : 

SMITH  V.  KIRK  AND  RANDALL. 

This  case,  heard  in  the  Brompton  County  Court 
on  Tuesday  last,  was  of  some  interest.  It  had 
been  remitted  irom  the  High  Court,  and  was  a 
claim  for  49/.  5s.  Gd.,  for  goods  supplied.  The 
point  raised  was  as  to  a  builder’s  liability  to  pa)'  to 
specially-employed  tradesmen  money  ordered  by 
the  architect  to  be  included  in  tbo  bill  of  extras, 
and  so  included  by  the  quantity  surveyor. 

The  case  arose  out  of  the  erection  of  the 
Kensington  Public  Baths,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Verity  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall  the  builders.  The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. 
C.  Smith  &  Sons,  lock  manufacturers,  & c. 

It  was  shown  by  tho  evidence  of  Mr.  Verity  and 
of  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle  that  the  amount  in 
dispute  was  inserted  in  the  bill  of  extras,  and  that 
the  amount  had  been  paid  by  the  Baths  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall,  having  been 
included  in  a  lump  sum  of  2,500/  paid  in  final 
settlement  of  the  contractors’  account.  That 
amount  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a  bill  of 
extras  and  variations,  the  items  of  which  had 
been  jointly  agreed  to  by  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hard- 
castle,  the  quantity  surveyor  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Ba'stone,  a 
surveyor  appointed  by  tho  builders  to  watch  their 
interests  in  the  measuring-up  of  the  work  and  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  account5. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the 
architect  had  exceeded  his  authority  under  the 
contract. 

His  Honour,  Judge  Stonor,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount  of  their 
claim,  with  costs.  He  held  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  contract,  Mr.  Verity  had  power  to  order  the 
goons,  and  did  order  them  ;  that  the  amount  being 
included  in  the  accounts  prepared  by  Mr.  Hard- 
c-istle  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Mr. 
Batstone  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  the  latter 
must  be  held  to  have  had  knowledge  constructively 
that  it  was  so  included  ;  and  that,  not  having 
repudiated  it  when  they  agreed  to  a  settlement 
with  the  Commissioners  and  gave  a  receipt  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  claims,  they  were  liable. 


INSANITARY  CONDITION  OF  A  RESIDENCE 
IN  WEST  HAMPSTEAD. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  your 
“Note”  in  last  week's  Builder  with  reference  to  the 
above,  and  as  the  “  independent  Surveyor  ”  who  was 
called  in  permit  me  to  say  that  the  statement  made 
in  Mr.  Tonge's  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  10th  inst. 
was  perfectly  correct,  and  that  the  passage  to  the 
main  drain  (or  sewer)  was  blocked  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  house,  and,  judging  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  deposit  in  the  drain,  I  should  say  it  bad  been 
blocked  for  a  considerable  time. 

Chokages  of  this  kind,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  can  occur  without  being  known  to  the 
tenant  and  without  being  visible  at  the 
surface,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  on 
being  called  in  to  examine  the  drainage  system  of 
a  large  house  in  South  Kensington  a  short  time  ago, 
in  which  there  were  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  not 
only  was  the  outlet  to  the  sewer  blocked,  but  tho 
whole  drain — a  nine  inch  one— was  full  -  up  with 
decomposing  sewage  from  end  to  end,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  soil  surrounding  the  drain  was  blackened 
Jo  the  extent  of  about  three  feet  on  either  side  of 
it  and  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six  inches  in  depth. 
The  pipes  had  been  laid  dry,  i.e.,  without  any  form 
of  jointing  material,  and  after  tho  occurrence  of 
the  chokagethe  liquid  sewage  passed  away  into  the 
gravel  soil,  and  the  solids  remained  behind,  as  before 
stated. 

There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  all  this  on 
the  surface,  and  but  for  the  outbreak  of  fever  the 
sewage  might  have  gone  on  accumulating  under  the 
house  to  this  day  without  the  tenant  being  aware 
of  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  recent  reports  that  the 
Local  Sanitary  Inspectors,  as  a  body,  are  making  a 
move  to  weed  out  the  incompetent  men  from  their 
ranks,  of  whom,  alas  !  there  are  at  present  by  far  too 
many.  Within  the  past  twelve  months  no  less  than 
three  cases  similar  t.o  that  of  Mr.  Tonge’s  have 
come  under  my  direct  notice,  where  Sanitary  In¬ 
spectors  have  shown  gross  ignorance  and  incompe¬ 
tence  in  dealing  with  drainage  matters,  and  this  in 
London  too,  “the  least  badly-drained  metropolis  in 
the  world." 

N.  P.  Jasper,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E, 


LECTURES  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS 
AT  THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Booker’s  well-meant  letter 
in  your  issue  of  the  15th  Feb.,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  hitherto  the  lecturers  have,  as  a 
rule,  deplored  that  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  all 
devoted  to  them  is  insufficient.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  sesm  impossible  to  make  the  lectures  of  more 
extended  application  without  seriously  injuring 
their  present  special  uselulness.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  would 
greatly  extend  its  usefulness,  and  promote  the 
objects  which  are  dear  to  it,  by  granting  certificates 
to  candidates  other  than  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and 
confining  tho  examination  of  such  candidates  to 
those  subjects  (varying,  of  course,  according  to  the 
offices  held,  or  trades  pursued)  in  which  they  desire 
to  obtain  certificates  of  sanitary  knowledge  and 
proficiency. 

I  put  in  a  plea  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  should 
grant  certificates  to  builders  who  show  a  sufficiently 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  branches  of  their 
trade,  without  asking  them  to  pass  through  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  special  to  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  many  of  which  subjects  are  entirely 
outside  the  builders’  sphere  and  trade,  and  which 
might  easily  be  replaced  by  the  knowledge  of 
sanitary  building  construction  and  the  model  by¬ 
laws  relating  thereto.  It  seems  strange,  whilst  the 
registration  of  plumbers,  masters  and  men,  is  pro¬ 
gressing  slowly  but  surely,  that  the  registered 
plumber  is  oftentimes  under  a  master  (more  often 
than  not  tho  much-maligned  builder)  whose  orders, 
whether  sanitary  or  unsanitary,  he  must  implicitly 
carry  out,  and  yet  that  the  master  cannot  obtain 
the  Institute’s  sanitary  certificate  without  coaching 
himself  up  in  the  multifarious  duties  of  an  inspector 
of  nuisances. 

Doubtless  besides  builders  there  are  others  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Institute’s  sanitary 
certificate,  and  surely  tho  Sanitary  Institute  cannot 
better  promote  its  objects  than  in  creating,  foster¬ 
ing,  and  satisfying  the  demand  for  such  certificates 
which  must  eventually  and  certainly  result  in  the 
diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  amongst  all  classes  ; 
until  which  time  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  with  all 
his  learning  and  perseverance,  will  find  his  hands 
greatly  tied.  Builder  and  Decorator. 

February  19,  1890. 


VALVES  TO  FRESH-AIR  INLETS. 

SIR,  — I  noticed  in  tho  course  of  his  interesting 
and  valuable  lecture  on  “  Modern  Sanitation,”  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  on  Wednesday  last,  Dr.  Corfield 
touched  on  the  question  of  “  valve  ”  or  “  no  valve  ’’ 
to  fresh-air  inlets  to  drains.  He  appears  most 
decided  in  his  opinion  that  they  are  useless  and 
radically  wrong,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  : — “When  you  find  a  valve  on  a  fresh-air  inlet 
you  may  depend  that  the  man  who  carried  out  the 
work  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  certain  that  what  he  intended  as  an 
inlet  would  not  at  some  time  or  other  become  an 
outlet." 

With  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Corfield’s  opinion, 
I  think  he  is  putting  it  rather  strongly  when  he 
says  this,  and  I  would  ask  him  whether  he  has  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  in  auy  of  the  works  he  has  superin¬ 
tended  to  enable  him  to  say,  “That  inlet  will  never 
become  an  outlet  ”  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  consider  it  of  vital 
importance  whether  a  valve  is  provided  or  not ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  every  time  a  good  flush  is 
sent  down  tho  drain  it  acts  as  a  piston  and  forces 
the  gases  and  air  in  the  drain  before  it,  and  if  there 
is  no  valve  on  the  inlet  that  is  where  they  will  make 
their  exit. 

But,  as  I  have  just  hinted,  ihe  quantity  being  so 
small,  and  in  a  properly-ventilated  drain  the  gases 
having  no  opportunity  of  becoming  dangerous  I 
do  not  consider  a  valve  absolutely  necessary, 
although  I  still  hold  that  in  some  situations  it  may 
be  desirable  to  prevent  the  exit  of  anything  through 
the  inlet.  Therefore,  I  do  not  consider,  because  a 
man  takes  a  precaution  which  in  some  cases  may 
be  necessary,  that  it  shows  a  want  of  confidence  in 
his  work,  for  with  the  best  design  and  workman¬ 
ship,  natural  laws  will  at  times  cause  the  gases  and 
air  in  a  drain  to  seek  to  escape  through  the  first 
air-inlet,  and  I  challenge  Dr.  Corfield  or  any  one 
else  to  refute  this.  Harry  G.  Assiter. 


Free  lectures  to  Artisans  at  Carpenters’ 
Hall, — The  third  of  the  present  series  of  free 
lectures  to  artisans  and  others  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  building,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  was  delivered  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  19th  ult.,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Cor¬ 
field,  M.A.,  M.D.,  his  subject  being  “Modern 
Sanitation.’’  Mr.  Joseph  Preston  presided,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  fourth  lec¬ 
ture  of  the  series  was  delivered  to  a  large 
audience  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armstrong,  Ph.D ,  F.R.S.,  his  subject 
being  “  The  Domestic  Fireplace.”  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  F.S  A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presided.  We  hold 
over  our  reports  of  these  two  lectures. 
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ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.— IX. 
Magnetic  Circuit. 

HE  rapid  development  of  dynamo-electric 
machinery  soon  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
or  flux  traversing  any  part  of  a  machine 
should  be  determined,  if  possible,  by  methods 
as  easy  to  use  as  Ohm’s  law  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  current  flowing  in  any  part  of  an 
electric  circuit.  Electrical  engineers,  findirig 
the  means  employed  by  mathematicians  unsuited 
to  their  wants,  have  returned  to  and  extended 
Faraday’s  way  of  attacking  the  problem. 

Faraday  described  everything  he  treated  with 
such  minuteness  of  detail  that  want  of  space 
prevents  our  giving  his  ideas  in  his  own  words, 
bat  the  two  following  quotations  from  bis 
“  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity  ”  will 
show  his  general  methods  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose. 

Under  Magnetic  Conduction  he  wrote,  in  1850, 
“I  will  now  endeavour  to  consider  what  the 
influence  is  which  paramagnetic  and  dia¬ 
magnetic  bodies,  viewed  as  conductors,  exert 
upon  the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field.” 
And  again,  under  Analogy  between  the  magnet 
and  a  voltaic  battery ,  “  The  magnet  with  its 
surrounding  [field  of  force*],  may  be  considered 
as  analogous  in  its  condition  to  a  voltaic 
battery  immersed  in  water  or  any  other  electro¬ 
lyte  ;  or  to  a  gymnotus  or  torpedo,  at  the 
moment  when  these  creatures,  at  their  own 
will,  fill  the  surrounding  fluid  with  lines  of 
electric  force.”  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
idea  of  conceiving  a  magnet  or  helix  carrying  a 
current  as  a  magnetic  battery,  and  anything 
through  which  lines  of  force  pass  as  a  magnetic 
conductor,  has  become  all  but  universal  among 
electrical  engineers. 


Tig.  21.  Fig.  2.2,. 


In  the  case  of  a  simple  electrical  circuit, 
fig.  21,  consisting  of  a  battery  B,  where  an  E.  M.  F. 

E  is  driving  a  current  through  a  circuit  of  total 
resistance  R,  if  C  is  the  current  flowing,  then 
C  =  5 .  Agaio,  if  between  the  points  O  and  Q 

in  the  external  circuit  a  second  conductor  be 
placed,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  it  will  modify 
the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit,  and  also 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  current  given  by 
the  battery  flows  from  O  to  Q  by  way  of  either 
of  the  two  branches  O  P  Q  and  O  Q.  When  the 
dimensions  of  an  electrical  conductor  and  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  substance  of  which  it 
is  made  are  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  its 
resistance,  unless  mathematical  difficulties  are 
introduced  owiDg  to  its  shape  beiDg  complex. 
By  the  specific  resistance  of  a  substance  is 
meant :  -The  resistance  of  a  cube  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  whose  edge  is  one  centimetre  in  length, 
the  direction  of  the  current  beiDg  perpendicular 
to  a  face.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  con¬ 
ductors  are  of  uniform  cross  section.  For  such 
a  conductor  let: — R=the  resistance,  p  =  the  . 
specific  resistance  of  the  substance  of  which  it  i 
is  made,  Z  =  the  length,  s=the  cross  section, 
then : — 

e=P7  CD 

By  the  length  of  the  conductor  is  meant  the  ' 
length  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  t 
and  similarly  the  cross  section  is  taken  at  right-  : 
angles  to  this  direction  at  each  point.  Clearly,  ■■ 
the  resistance  of  a  particular  conductor  differs 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
is  sent  through  it,  the  resistance  offered  to  a  : 
current  by  the  conductor  in  fig.  23  is  much  ' 
greater  when  the  flow  is  from  the  face  A  to  B  1 


*  Faraday  uses  the  expression  “sphondyloid  of  c 
power,"  the  meaning  of  the  word  sphondyloid  having  i 
been  previously  explained  in  a  note  which  it  does  not  : 
seem  necessary  to  reproduce  here. 
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t  than  when  it  is  from  P  to  Q.  Ohm’s  law  and 
i  its  consequences,  however,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation  here,  and  the  above 


Q 


TE? 


Ttg.27>. 


magnetic  resistance  of  air  being  taken  as  1  then 
F»,  the  flux  through  the  air,  would  be  by  Ohm’s 
law:  — 


If,  however,  the  air  ring  is  replaced  by  the 
iron-ring,  whose  permeability  is  /x,  the  flux  F 
will  be  ^-times  as  great ;  M  has  not  changed, 
hence  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  fallen  to 

— th  its  former  value,  and 


o  facts  have  merely  been  recalled  for  the  sake  of 
:(  analogy  in  considering  the  magnetic  circuit. 

Figs.  21  and  22  may  now  be  compared  as  two 
i<  very  simple  cases  of  electric  and  magnetic 
1  circuits ;  B  is  a  voltaic  cell,  having  a  certain 
9  electro-motive  force  which  will,  if  a  closed  path 
of  electrical  conductors  lead  through  it,  pro- 
t  duce  a  current  in  such  path  whose  value  can 
i  be  calculated  by  Ohm’s  law,  if  the  E.M.F.  of 
i.  the  cell  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  are 
t  known.  H  is  a  helix,  carrying  a  certain  current 
of  A  amperes,  and  produces  lines  of  force  whose 
t  number  depends  upon  the  media  through  which 
i  they  pass.  The  number  of  lines  passing  by  any 
I  path  is,  as  already  stated,  called  the  flux 
j  through  that  path,  and  just  as  a  voltaic  cell 
j  can,  by  virtue  of  its  electro-motive  force  (E.M.F.) 
*  send  a  current  through  an  electrical  conductor, 
so  can  a  helix  by  virtue  of  its  magneto-motive 
force  (M.M.F.)  send  a  flux  through  a  magnetic 
conductor. 

Flux  is,  therefore,  the  analogue  of  current, 
i  though  it  must  at  once  become  apparent  that  a 
I  flux  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  control  than  a 
|  current.  A  current  may  be  entirely  stopped 
\  fry  placing  an  insulator  across  its  path ;  but 
1  lines  of  force  can  go  through  every  known  sub- 
i  stance, — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  magnetic 
insulator, — and  hence  the  regulation  of  a  mag- 
t  netic  flux  presents  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
|i  presented  by  an  electric  current  if  no  substance 
could  be  found  to  insulate  a  charge  of  electricity 
properly.  The  meanings  of  such  expressions 
as  electro-motive  force  have  already  been  given 
in  former  articles  ;  how  those  explanations  can 
be  made  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ones  applied  to  magnetism  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  definition  of  electric 
[  and  magnetic  potential,  it  being  noted  that  the 
definition  applies  to  the  “  absolute  ”  units.  As 
I  the  potential  of  the  earth  is  unknown,  and  by 
i  the  potential  at  a  point  is  meant  the  dif- 
j  ference  between  its  potential  and  the  earth’s, 

[  difference  of  potential  is  alone  defined.  The 

|  difference  of  {magnetic}  Potential  between 
two  points  is  the  number  of  ergs  of  work  that 
would  be  done  in  moving  unit 
f  quantity  of  positive  electricity  )  , 

\  north  pole  J  !  from 

point  to  the  other.  The  various  units  used  in 
the  magnetic  circuit  have  not  been  long  enough 
in  every-day  use  to  have  been  given  names  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  ampere,  volt,  and  ohm,  and 
the  expressions  used  are,  therefore,  verbose. 

Various  kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed  for 
producing  electro-motive  force,  but  for  the  pro- 
i  duction  of  magneto-motive  force  a  helix,  as  in 
|  fig.  22,  is  practically  the  only  device  used,  and 
its  M.M.F.  can  be  readily  calculated.  Let  A  = 
current  in  amperes  flowing  through  the  helix, 

I  w=number  of  turns  of  wire  and  M  — the  M.M.F. 

I  produced:  — 

,,  47r?tA  ,... 

M  = -  (n) 

10  v  ' 


The  quantity  n A  is  called  the  number  of 
ampere-turns  in  the  coil,  for  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  expression  consist  of  constants,  the 
M.M.F.  of  a  helix  depends  upon  the  ampere- 
turns,  and  not  upon  either  the  current  or  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  alone. 

_  Ohm’s  law,  as  applied  to  the  electric 
circuit,  may  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of 
electrical  resistance.  We  will,  therefore, 
take  Ohm’s  law  and  apply  it  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  circuit,  to  define  magnetic  resistance.  In 
fig.  22,  suppose  the  anchor  ring,  O'  P'  Q',  which 
forms  the  circuit  under  consideration,  to  be 
made  of  the  best  soft  iron;  as  specimens  of 
this  metal  may  be  taken  whose  specific  magnetic 
resistance  is  only  a  few  ten-thousandths  that 
of  air,  we  shall  regard  air  as  relatively  speaking 
a  magnetic  insulator,  and  consider  that  the 
whole  flux  passes  through  the  magnetically 
insulated  anchor  ring.  Let  l  =  mean  length  of 
ring,  x  =  cross  section.  M  =  M.M.F.  of  helix. 

If  the  ring  contained  air  alone,  the  specific 


If  the  expression  ( — 

\  H- 

tic  resistance  be  compared 

in  equation  (i),  it  will  be  seen  that  —  is  the 

specific  magnetic  resistance  of  the  sample  of 
iron  used,  so  that  permeability  and  magnetic  con¬ 
ductivity  mean  the  same  thing. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  applying 
Ohm’s  law  to  the  magnetic  circuit,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  even  air  is  a  magnetic  conductor, 
and  hence  that  what  may  be  called  leakage  of 
flux,  corresponding  to  leakage  of  current  in  an 
imperfectly  insulated  electric  circuit,  takes 
place ;  there  is  the  very  serious  difficulty  that 
while  p  remains  constant  no  matter  what  cur¬ 
rent  is  passing,  so  long  as  the  temperature  of 
the  body  remains  constant,  p  varies  in  a  very 
complicated  way  with  the  flux,  and  this  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  iron  must  next  be  considered. 


— ^  for  the  magne- 
with  (  p  ~)  gi 
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Electric  Light,  its  Production  and  Use.  Em¬ 
bodying  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment 
of  Dynamo-Electric  Machines,  Batteries, 
Accumulators,  and  Electric  Lamps.  By  John 
W.  Urquhart.  Third  edition.  London 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1890. 

■HE  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1880,  and  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  matter  has  since  been 
added,  it  is  typical  of  the  books  which  used  to  be 
written  about  the  electric  light  in  its  early  days. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  voltaic  arc,  and  defining  the  ordi¬ 
nary  electrical  units,  the  author  expresses  his 
opinion  that,  “  As  a  source  of  electricity  for 
permanent  electric  lighting  the  voltaic  battery 
is,  in  our  opinion,  practically  useless,”  and  then 
proceeds  to  describe  with  much  detail  the 
‘‘construction  of  batteries,”  and  many  of  the 
well-known  forms  of  cells.  The  accounts  of 
the  Lalande  and  Upward  batteries,  however, 
from  which  so  much  was  at  one  time  expected, 
will  be  read  by  many  with  interest.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  development  of  accumulators 
give  a  good  idea  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  ;  but  the  data,  evidently  furnished  by 
manufacturers  of  secondary  cells,  are  mislead¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Urquhart  states  that 
if  a  cell  is  discharged  slowly  its  “  efficiency  ” 
may  be  as  high  as  95  per  cent.  Probably  the 
author  means  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  ampere- 
hours  put  into  a  cell  can  be  got  out  again,  but 
surely  the  fallacy  of  measuring  the  so-called 
“  efficiency  ”  of  a  cell  by  this  means  has  been 
pointed  out  often  enough. 

A  few  words  upon  thermo-electric  batteries 
bring  the  writer  to  the  subject  of  dynamo- 
electric  machinery.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  plant  described  is  altogether  antiquated, 
and  never  met  with  nowadays.  “  Antiquated  ” 
may  seem  a  strong  word  to  apply  to  apparatus 
that  was  used  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  so  rapid  has  been  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  electric  light,  that  dynamo-machines 
and  lamps  which  were  newinventions  in  1880  are 
now  wholly  superseded.  The  hints  given  for 
the  “  Treatment  of  the  Dynamo  ”  are  practical, 
and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  likely 
to  have  charge  of  an  electric  light  installation. 
Transformers  and  meters  are  dismissed  with 
fifteen  pages.  Apparently  Mr.  Urquhart  has 
never  heard  of  the  Ferranti  transformer,  used 
by  the  largest  electricity  supply  company  in  the 
world,  nor  of  the  Lowrie-Hall  transformer,  used 
by  all  the  House-to-House  companies. 

Among  arc  lamps  it  is  almost  needless  to 


say,  after  the  general  idea  which  has  been 
given  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  that  the 
Serrin,  Duboscq,  Wallace-Farmer,  and  other 
extinct  varieties  are  all  fully  illustrated  and 
described,  as  well  as  the  candles  of  Jablochkoff, 
Wilde,  Jamin,  and  others. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  no  young  wireman 
will  take  Mr.  Urquhart  seriously  when  he 
states  that  “  cotton-covered  wire  Nos.  12  or  14 
B.  W.  G.  is  frequently  used  for  conducting 
branches  for  groups  of  incandescent  lamps,” 
although  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  say 
that  some  of  the  fire  insurance  offices  had 
reason  to  know  that  such  acts  were  perpetrated 
before  the  days  of  the  “  Phceoix  Rules.” 

Criticism  on  our  final  extract  from  this  in¬ 
teresting  work  is  unnecessary  : — 

“  The  Ferranti  system  employs  high  tension 
alternating  currents,  and  as  these  mains  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  conveying  electricity  to 
Central  London  from  the  large  generating 
station  at  Deptford,  where  the  Ferranti  system 
is  exclusively  employed,  it  is  probable  that  at 
a  pressure  of  over  a  million  volts  (sic),  such  a 
main  will  be  utilised  to  convey  currents  to  feed 
many  thousands  of  lamps." 


The  Science  of  Metrology  ;  or,  Natural  Weights 
and  Measures.  A  Challenge  to  the  Metric 
System.  By  the  Hon.  E.  Noel,  London : 
Edward  Stanford.  1889. 

Metrology  is  the  “science  of  measuring,” 
and  deals,  as  the  author  reminds  us,  with 
“  measures  of  all  sorts.”  The  author,  in  challenging 
the  advocates  of  the  metric  system,  endeavours 
to  show,  in  a  clever  and  systematic  manner, 
that,  “  by  very  little  alteration  and  by  a  little 
amending,  the  existing  English  measures  can 
be  welded  into  a  system  scientifically  as  well  as 
practically  superior  to  the  metric,"  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  he  provides  tables  and  dia¬ 
grams  to  completely  illustrate  his  object.  The 
number  “  ten  ”  having  only  two  divisors,  2  and  5, 
one  of  which  gives  a  fraction  of  one-fifth,  a 
proportion  very  seldom  used,  he  argues  that 
duodecimals  are  superior  to  decimals,  and 
suggests  how  duodecimal  sub-division  may  be 
applied  to  decimal  notation.  The  metre,  the 
basic  standard  of  length,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  Paris.  He  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  semi-axis  as  a  better  base  to 
start  from  than  a  line  drawn  from  the  North  Pole 
to  Paris  and  prolonged  to  the  Equator,  and 
suggests  makiog  the  standard  “  foot  ”  measure 
the  twenty-millionth  part  of  the  earth's  semi¬ 
axis,  i.e.,  of  the  earth’s  polar  radius,  or  half  the 
polar  axis  on  which  it  revolves.  The  most 
commonly-used  rule  in  England  being  a  2-ft. 
rule,  he  would  convert  it  into  an  “ell  "rule  of 
about  25  in.  in  length,  and  he  shows  how  all  the 
measures  he  proposes  bear  a  definite  proportion 
one  to  another,  and  become  applicable  both  to 
surface  and  to  cubic  measures.  The  acre  not 
being  an  exact  measure  of  a  square,  he  shows 
how  by  his  system  the  standard  square  unit 
would  not  possess  this  objection,  and  argues 
that  the  Government,  in  adopting  the  scale  of 
“  unwittingly  forecast  the  coming  of  an 
improved  and  scientific  system  of  measures.” 
The  real  reason,  we  would  remind  him,  is  be¬ 
cause  to  this  scale  one  square  inch  practically 
represents  an  acre.  He  applies  his  system  to 
the  readings  of  a  thermometer,  barometer, 
geometry,  and  coinage.  We  admire  his  efforts 
to  defend  the  duodecimal  system,  but  we  think 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  amended  in  the  ingenious 
manner  proposed  in  this  interesting  manual. 


Theoretical  Mechanics.  By  J.  Edward  Taylor, 
M.A.  Lond.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co. 

This  is  an  elementary  book,  which  is  designed 
to  be  “  specially  helpful  to  those  who  are  reading 
on  the  lines  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
Syllabus  for  the  elementary  stage ;  ”  and  to  be 
“  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  London 
University  Matriculation  examination  in  this 
subject.”  In  these  respects  the  author  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  successful. 

Mr.  Taylor, — who,  it  should  be  stated,  is  head 
master  of  the  Sheffield  Central  Higher  Grade 
and  Science  School, — begins  with  a  chapter  on 
motion,  and  goes  right  back  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  things,  starting  with  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  propositions.  This  plan  he  follows  through¬ 
out  the  book,  and  no  doubt  it  is  necessary  in  a 
work  designed  for  beginners  and  those  not  of 
mature  age.  There  is  really  not  much  to  criti¬ 
cise  in  a  book  of  this  description.  The  author 
does  not  attempt  any  literary  embellishment. 
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We  meet  with  the  old  familiar  examples  by 
which  mechanical  propositions  are  usually 
illustrated,  a  good  feature  being  the  examples 
for  exercise  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 


The  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales.  Viewed  especially 
in  regard  to  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
origin  of  some  English  institutions.  By  the 
late  Hubert  Lewis,  B.A.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Lloyd,  M.A.  London :  Elliot  Stock.  1889. 
This  is  a  work  full  of  information,  and 
marked  by  much  erudition;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  notice  it  in  detail,  as  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  scope  of  this  journal.  It  is  a  book 
which  is,  however,  deserving  of  notice,  because 
it  is  one  of  that  class  which,  while  it  is  of 
historic  and  permanent  value,  does  not  meet 
with  that  popular  reception  which  much  more 
ephemeral  works  receive.  Here  is  an  extract 
which  will  exemplify  the  character  of  the 
work:  “There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
one  sense  in  which  the  word  ‘  maenor  ’  was 
used  was  that  of  a  castle  or  superior 
mansion,  wholly  or  partially  of  stone  or 
brick,  or  having  a  stone  or  brick  wall  enclos¬ 
ing  its  precints  ”  (p.  141).  A  few  pages  further 
it  is  shown  that  the  maenor  or  “  manerium,” 
the  manor,  became  synonymous  with  the  district 
around  the  Castle.  In  this  way  we  trace  the 
English  manor  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  British 
origin.  .  Hitherto  legal  writers  have  given  the 
derivation  of  manor  as  the  Latin  word  manendo, 
or  the  French  mesner.  This  is  merely  fancy, 
and  in  the  book  before  us  we  seem  to  have  the 
true  derivation.  The  fact  is  that  the  authorita¬ 
tive  writers  on  English  law,  such  as  Coke  and 
Blackstone,  are  of  little  weight  in  regard  to 
many  points,  which  can  only  be  elucidated  by 
writers  who  will  treat  the  subject  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

Hoiv  to  Appeal  against  Your  Rates  in  the 

Metropolis.  By  A.  D.  Lawrie,  Barrister. 

Second  Edition.  1890, 

This  is  a  convenient  little  handbook.  We 
should,  however,  scarcely  notice  the  second 
edition  of  so  small  a  work  were  it  not  that  we 
are  nearing  the  time  for  the  quinquennial  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolis.  While,  however,  the 
procedure  in  regard  to  rating  appeals  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  general  principles  of  rating  are 
clearly  and  shortly  stated,  we  should  not  re¬ 
commend  any  one  to  go  very  far  in  an  appeal 
without  competent  professional  advice.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  person  reading  this  work  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  consider  whether  or 
not  he  shall  rest  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  property  is  assessed. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,677,  Sli  ing  Windows.  A.  F.  M.  Youlten. 

According  to  this  invention,  near  the  top  of  the 
inner  face  of  the  sash-stile  of  the  bottom  sash 
ff  ,caonve,n‘entt’  are  affixed  plates  containing 

slots,  and  to  the  frame  of  the  window  are  attached 
hook-plates,  or  vice  versd,  or  sliding-pins  or  pivots 
are  fixed,  and  when  any  of  the  improved  methods 
.of  hxmg  or  swinging  the  sashes  are  adopted,  the 
sash  (after  temporarily  removing  the  inside  beads) 
t*e  height  required,  may  be  swung 
wh-  dsJrom  the  b°ttom  for  outside  cleaning  from 
within  the  room  Into  each  face  of  the  outside 
lining  opposite  the  side  of  the  frame  at  any  con¬ 
venient  height  is  placed  a  projecting  screw  or  pivot 
as  an  axis  upon  which  the  top  sash  may  turn  in- 
mtans  °f  Projecting  hooks,  affixed  to  the 
top-rail  or  omside  face  of  sash-stiles,  the  parting- 
Sph  h'lVm^lbefn  temporarily  removed  or  hinged 
back  flush  with  the  pulley- stiles.  ° 

2,798,  Mixipg  Concrete.  J.  Stansfield. 

In  a  revolving  circular  pan  or  vessel  similar  to  a 
Hng  miU  material  is  mixed  ;  but  by  this  inven- 

£  thaeD  3?,dn I1™' 18  ,“fde  tbe  ^dinary  mechanism 
m  the  shape  of  plates  formed  and  curved  like  a 
ploughshare.  The  revolution  of  the  pan  forces  the 

mixTt.te  aga“St  th6  p!fUe-  which  turPn  it  over  and 

2,862,  Improvements  in  Water-closets.  C.  W 
Durham  (New  York). 

‘Vi’3  ,inTcn,ion.  lower  portion  of 
tZJS °Z  °r  Pa"  is  fitled  with a  sorew- 
itSfi-Hh  h  ?.?*bles  11  t0  be  6“d  in  the  pipe 
S  M  form!'  “  intervening  Imp  of  W  or 

4,946,  Bricks.  R  R  C.unis. 

The  improvement  which  is  the  subiect  of  thiq 

prolecting'ptceL11  t  SCries  'of  studs  or 

aDg.  ,P; leces  on  one  side,  while  upon  the 
opposite  side  a  corresponding  number  oMadents 


are  made.  These  studs  and  indents  are  so  arranged 
that  the  studs  of  one  course  will  fit  into  the  indents 
of  the  next  in  order,  according  to  any  determined 
bond,  so  that  a  complete  tie  may  be  secured.  Very 
little  mortar  is  required,  and  the  expense  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  not  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  pressed 
brick. 

4,947,  Drain-pipe  Joints.  R.  R.  Clunis. 

By  this  invention  an  inward  bevel  is  formed 
around  the  edge  of  the  socket  at  one  end  of  the 
pipe  section,  and  a  flange  or  collar  is  fixed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe,  the  end  of  the  pipe  beiDg 
roughly  bevelled.  The  cementing  material  being 
roughly  laid  therein,  the  flanged  end  of  the  pipe 
next  in  order  is  forced  therein  until  the  bevelled 
end  of  the  pipe  comes  in  contact  with  the  pipe  end 
inside  the  socket,  the  shoulder  comes  in  contact 
with  the  outer  edge  of  the  socket,  and  the  expressed 
cement  being  cut  off  by  the  bevels  a  complete  and 
closed  joint  is  made. 


19.744,  Decorating  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c.  G.  A. 
Marsden. 

According  to  this  invention,  lace  or  such  like 
textile  fabrics  are  put  into  the  mould  from  which 
the  brick  or  tile  is  made,  or  stencils  or  similar 
means  are  used,  to  produce  a  raised  or  indented 
surface  ;  this  gives  a  design  in  relief  or  intaglio  to 
the  face  of  the  bricks  or  tiles. 

NKW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Feb.  11. — 2,169,  W.  Barnes,  Joiners’  Cramp. — 
2,190,  E.  Jobson,  Open  Stoves  or  Fire-grates. — 
2,223  and  2,221,  J.  E.  Rendle,  Glass  Roofing. — 
2,230,  H.  Lake,  Excavators  and  Elevators. — 2,233, 
H.  Lake,  Window  Sashes  and  Frames. — 2,240,  H. 
Loftie,  Wood  Augers. 

Feb.  12.- -2,256,  J.  Robbins,  Water-pines,  &c. — 
2,259,  M.  Chapman,  Double-action  Lock.— 2,263, 
W.  Heywood,  Glazing  and  Roofing  Buildings. 

Feb.  13.-2,320,  S.  Denison  and  Others,  Tile  and 
Brick-pressing  Machines.— 2,321,  S.  Denison  and 
Others,  Brick-pressing  Machines.— 2,323,  F.  Boss- 
hardt.  Gabled  Roofs. — 2,346,  T.  Kemp,  Testing 
Drains. — 2,371,  C.  Edwards,  Manufacture  of  certain 
kinds  of  Brick  and  Fire-clay  Substitutes. — 2,387,  J. 
Pollock,  Window-sash  Regulator. 

Feb.  14. — 2.394,  B.  Field  and  F.  Andrew,  Door¬ 
knobs,  See. — 2,397,  W.  Blackband  and  H.  Lunn, 
Securing  Door  and  other  Knobs  to  Spindles.— 
2,400,  T.  Helliwell,  Glazing  Bar  or  Astragal  for 
Supporting  Sheets  of  Glass,  Zinc,  Ac.— 2,445,  A. 
Osborne,  Heads  of  Screws. 

Feb.  15. — 2,473,  J.  Bennison,  Chimneys  or  Flues 
of  Fireplaces. — 2,508,  B.  Westerdahl,  Plasterers’ 
Lathing. — 2,509,  J.  Guttmann,  Stocks  for  Boring- 
bits. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

16,016,  D.  Knowles  and  E.  Raybone,  Sash  Fas¬ 
teners.— 19,825,  G.  Verity  and  J.  Thomas,  Raising 
and  Lowering  Sliding  Doors. — 20,175,  B.  Pybus, 
Door  Closing  Apparatus.— 20,518,  W.  Eckersley, 
Water  Waste  Prevention  Cisterns  for  W.C.’s. — 
20,814,  J.  Tudberry,  Drying  Bricks. — 137,  J.  Lyon, 
Glazing  Greenhouses,  Sec.— 311,  S.  Rogers,  Water 
Waste  Preventer  and  Regulator.— 723,  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Window  Fasteners.— 746,  F.  Fawthrop,  Sash 
Bars  and  Glazing  Holding  Devices  for  Roofs,  Sec. — 
949,  C.  Sziklai,  Fastenings  for  Doors. — 974,  E. 
Ingham,  Draught  Preventers  for  Doors. — 1,020,  T. 
Reed,  Water  Taps.— 1,115,  N.  Proctor  and  oth'orsj 
Brick-making  Machines.  —  1,151,  C.  Denbeigh, 
Window  Sashes.— 1,176,  W.  Sinclair,  Cementing 
Iron  Rails  io  Stone  Kerbing,  Ac.— 1,178,  W.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Water-proofing  and  Preserving  Composition 
for  Stone. — 1,190,  H.  Lake,  Valves  for  Flushing 
Tanks  and  Cisterns. — 1,346,  W.  Sugg,  Ventilating. 

'  .578,  R.  Jewell,  Fire  Grates.— 1,639,  A.  Deydon, 
Stove. — 1,654,  M.  Panington,  Lime. — 1.671,  W. 
Curtis,  Window  Sash  Fasteners,  &c. — 1,678,  C. 
Sansom,  Fire-grates  or  Stoves.— 1,755,  A.  Tomkins, 
Slow  Combustion  Stoves.— 1,760,  J.  Taylor  Venti¬ 
lators,  Cowls,  Sec. 

COMPLETE  8PECIFICATION8  ACOEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

388,  W.  Defries  andN.  Feeney,  Hinges. — 5,748, 
J.  Willing,  Fixing  Letters  and  Devices  to  Facias’ 
&c.— 5,790,  W.  Emden,  Drain-pipe  Joints. — 6,310' 
J.  Sibson,  Tombstones,  &c.— 15,854,  W.  Thompson’ 
Grinding  Machines  for  Frame  and  other  Saws.— 
16,519,  W.  Minns,  Cutting  Window  lead  for  Glaziers’ 
use  in  the  manner  of  Stained-glass  Windows.— 
20, /12,  B.  White  and  A.  Boyd,  Brick-making 
Machines. — 256,  A.  Halliday,  Saw  -  sharpening 
Machines.— 671,  A.  Clark,  Cutting  Stone. — 675,  C. 
Stilwelland  A.  Thayer,  Square  and  Level. 


Value  of  Land  at  Cricklewood. — On 

Monday  evening  last  Messrs.  Baker  &  Sons,  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  held  a  sale  of  freehold 
building  land,  known  as  the  “  Oaklands  Park 
Estate,’’  opposite  the  “  Crown  ”  Hotel,  Crickle¬ 
wood.  We  understand  that  the  whole  of  the 
plots  offered  were  sold,  at  a  total  of  7.000Z., 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  3.000Z.  per  acre. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Feb.  17.— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 
Portland-place  —  No.  11,  called  “Langham 

House,’’ f. . £14,200 


By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Belgravia — 10,  Lower  Bclgrave-street,  u.t.  21  yrs. , 

g.r.  £20,  r.  £130  p.a . . ‘ _  1,000 

Battersea— 7,  8,  9,  10,  and  17,  Little  Eurcpa-pl-, 

u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £20.  12s.,  r.  £91  p.a. .  316 

Kennington— 35,  Durham-st.,  c.,  r.  £22  p.a. .  355 

Pimlico— 8,  Denbigh-pl.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.,r. 

£65  . 66* 

Feb.  18.— By  B.  Brown. 

Peckham— F.g.r.  of  £21,  with  reversion  in  20  yrs.  75* 
Battersea— F.g.r.  of  £14,  witli  reversion  in  62  yrs.  305 
Poplar— F.g.r.  of  £19.  14s.  6d.,  with  reversion  at 

Michaelmas  to  £90  p.a .  85* 

Eotherhitlie — “The  Princes  Dry  Dock,”  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  £350  . . 20* 

Custom  House,  E. — 3,  Freemasons-rd. ,  F.,  r.  £85 

P-a .  1,446 

Feb.  19.— By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 
Iirondesbury— 8,  The  Avenue,  u.t.  85  yrs  ,  gr.  £12  900 

Wandsworth— 91,  Haldon-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

I’-  £32  . . .  ,.’.b . .’  225 

Feb.  20.— By  RusnwoRTH  &  Stevens. 

Pimlico — 81,  83,  and  85,  Winchester-st.,  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r.  £180 p.a .  1,26* 

28,  Westmoreland-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  e.r. 

£55  p.a . 440 

By  c.  W.  Millar. 

Shepherd’s  Bush— 28  and  30,  Loftus-rd.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  £13,  r.  £64  .  430 

5  and  7,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  £14, 

r.  £107.  ISs.  p.a .  400 

Aslifori-l— 1,  Gloucester  Villas,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Tottenham— F.g.r.  of  £72  p.a.,  with  reversion  in 

_  88  yrs .  1,485 

Islington — F.g.r.  of  £44  p.a.,  with  reversion  in 

52  yrs .  1,620 

F.g.r.  of  £23  p.a..  with  reversion  in  52  yrs .  700 

F.g.r.  of  £20  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  36  yrs .  550 

By  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bethnal-green — 44,  46,  48,  and  50,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10,  r.  £113.  2s.  p.a .  235 

Hackney — 21,  Navarino-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £9, 

e.r.  £38  p.a .  28* 

5,  Bayford-st.,  u.t.  SI  yrs.,  gr.  £5,  r.  £33.  16s. 

P-a .  24* 

By  G.  GOULDSMITH,  SON,  &  Co. 

Hatton-garden— 2,  Greville-st.,  f.,  r.  £65  p.a .  1,03* 

Clerkenwell— 42,  Rawstorne-st.,  and  13  and  14, 

Buxton-st.,  u.t.  7  yrs.,  g.r,  £7,  r.  £44.  4s .  11* 

By  E.  Christian. 

Forest-gate— S6,  Dames-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  £31.  4s.  p.a.  ..  315 

By  Jenkins,  Sons,  Se  Ellis. 

Lewisham— 172,  Lewisham  High-road,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g.r.  £9.  6s.,  e.r.  £70 .  555 

Peckham— 7,  Lausaune-rd.,  f .  43* 

Feb.  21.— By  J.  P.  HOPE. 

Walham  Green- 96  to  102  (even),  Harwood-rd  , 

u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  £29.  12s .  1,28* 

By  Smith  &  Ford. 

Hornsey-rd.— 12,  Harvest-mews,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s .  SO 

By  Green  &  Son. 

Upper  Tliames-st.— 5,  Old  Swan-lane,  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g.r.  £35,  r.  £190  .  95* 

Hackney — 54  and  56,  Ash-grove,  and  S9  and  91, 

Sheep  -  st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  16s.,  r. 

£111.  12s .  485 

By  E.  Smith  &  Co. 

City  of  London— 52  and  54,  Cannon-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  £84,  r.  £675  .  8,40* 

Regent's-pk.— 22,  Ulster-pl.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £3, 

r.  £142  p.a .  1,700 

By  Humbert,  Son,  &  Flint. 

Holloway — 27,  Cottenham-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £42  .  265 


[Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  1. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  D. 
Richards  ou  “The  Removal  and  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse  in  London.”  6  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “  Electricity  and  Magnetism.”  III. 
3  p.m. 

Monday,  March  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Special  general 
meeting  for  members  only  ;  followed  by  a  business  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  for  members  only,  to  continue  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  John  Slater's  paper  on  “Building  Legislation.” 
8  p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  on 
“  Florentine  Sculpture  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.”  II.  Sp.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  R.  H.  Tweddejl  on  “The 
Application  of  Water  Pressure  to  Machine  Tools  and 
Appliances.”  7.30-p.in, 


March  1,  1890.] 


>!  Royal  Institution.  —  General  Monthly  Meeting. 
I.  5  p.m. 

|  Clerks  of  Works'  Association  {Carpenters'  Half)  — 
.  Mr.  T.  Edmond  on  ‘‘ Lighthouse  Construction.”  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  .T.  M.  Hay  on 
I1  “  The  Decorative  Panels  of  St  George's  Hall.”  7  p.m. 
k  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  —  Mr. 

M.  Macartney,  B.A.,  on  “The  Revival  of  Applied  Art.” 
II  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  4. 

fj  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Mr.  C.  0.  Burge 

I  on  “  The  Hawkesbury  Bridge,  New  South  Wales.”  (2) 
ij  Mr.  F.  T.  G.  Walton  on  “The  Construction  of  the 

II  Dufferin  Bridge  over  the  Ganges  at  Benares."  (3)  Mr. 

I  G.  E.  W.  Cruttwell  on  “  The  New  Blackfriars  Bridge  on 
i  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.”  8  p.m. 

I  Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
S — Professor  W.  H.  Corfleld,  ALA.,  on  “  Sanitary  Ap- 

I  pliances."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archceology. — (1)  Dr.  J.  H.  Glad¬ 
stone,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Bronze  and  Copper  of  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria."  (2)  Mr.  E.  B.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  on 
“The  Winged  Figures  of  the  Assyrian  Monuments  and 
the  Artificial  Fertilisation  of  the  Date-Palm.”  8  p.m. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Annual 
General  Meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Annual  General 
Business  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  March  5. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  on  “  The  Early  Sculptured  Stones 
of,‘the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.”  8  p.m. 

Free  Lectures  to  Artisans  and  others  on  Matters  Con¬ 
nected  with  Building. — Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy  on 
“The  Forth  Bridge."  Carpenters'  Hall,  London-wall. 
8  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  —  Mr.  E. 
Lucas  on  “Fresco  Cument.”  7  p.m. 

Surveyors'  and  Auctioneers'  Clerks'  Provident  Associa¬ 
tion. — Annual  General  Meeting. — Auction  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard.  0.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  J.  Tripplin  on  “Recent  Pro¬ 
gress  in  British  Watch  and  Clock  Making."  S  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute.— {1)  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison 
on  “  Anglo-Norman  Ornament  Compared  with  Designs 
in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.”  (2)  Mr.  A.  Oliver  on  “  A  Brass  at 
Newcastle.”  4  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — A  dinner  will  be 
given  at  the  “Bear’s  Paw,"  Lord-street.  0.30p.m. 

Friday,  March  7. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  on  “Flo¬ 
rentine  Sculpture  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
turies.”  III.  S  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
—Mr.  C.  Jones  on  “  Scavenging,  Disposal  of  Refuse  and 
Sewage."  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  8. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon  Lord  Rayleigh) 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism.”  IV. 
3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Free 
Library  and  Old  University  Buildings. 


ffitsallania. 


Competitions  :  Germany. — Looking  at  the 
list  of  competitions  decided  during  the  last 
fortnight,  we  find  that  the  one  at  Langensalza 
for  a  new  school-house  (with  eighteen  large 
class-rooms),  which  had  enticed  as  many  as  one 
hundred  architects  to  compete,  has  been  won  by 
Herr  Reg.-Baumeister  F.  Wendorff,  who  is  at 
present  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  well-known 
Imperial  “  Baubureau  ”  at  Leipsic.  This  is  the 
third  time,*  and  in  quick  succession,  that  this 
artist,  who  may  well  be  termed  a  “  school 
specialist,”  has  come  out  first  in  competitions 
for  this  class  of  buildings,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  rivals.  Twenty-two  designs 
were  sent  in  for  the  new  Trinity  Church  at 
.Dresden ;  here,  as  at  Strasburg.f  the  jury  did 
not  consider  themselves  entitled  to  award  the 
first  prize.  The  second  one  (£100)  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Abesser  &  Kruger  of  Berlin,  and  the 
third  (£50)  by  Herr  Schramm  of  Dresden. 

Workmen’s  Barracks. — On  the  works  for 
the  Baltic  Canal,  now  being  executed  in  North 
Germany,  the  unmarried  workmen  are  required 
to  live  in  barrack-huts  especially  erected  for 
them.  These  are  all  built  under  Government 
control  and  supervision.  They  are  constructed 
of  timber,  boarded  inside  and  out.  The  minimum 
cube  contents  per  bed  was  fixed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Sanitary  Department  at  12  cubic  metres. 
The  apartments  are  in  all  cases  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  latrines  are  placed  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  living-rooms  and  dormitories, 
but  not  in  contact  with  them ;  they  must  be 
supplied  with  water.  The  cost  of  each  barrack- 
dormitory  for  100  workpeople  is  approximately 
7002. ;  living-rooms,  dining-hall,  and  premises 
for  staff,  l.OOOi.j  canteen,  902.;  latrine,  502. ; 
door-keeper’s  hut,  152. ;  and  dust-hole,  122.  10s. 
There  are  also  two  hospitals,  each  with  twenty 
beds. 


*  Emden  and  Mannheim,  both  times  first  prize, 
t  See  Builder,  Feb.  15  last. 
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Public  Works  in  New  York. — The  report 
of  Mr.  T.  F.  Gilroy,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  of  New  York,  states  that  4,353,000  dols. 
were  expended  during  1889.  In  extending  and 
improving  the  distribution  of  water,  18  93  miles 
of  additional  water  mains  were  laid.  The 
system  for  distributing  the  water  supply  of 
New  York  now  includes  657'19  miles  of  mains, 
with  G,760  stopcocks  and  8,420  fire  hydrants. 
During  the  year,  1,659  additional  water  meters 
were  placed,  making  a  total  of  19,870  now  in 
use.  The  average  daily  consumption  of  water 
through  meters  is  37,483,300  gallons.  Work  is 
in  progress  for  a  canal  and  tunnel  to  divert  the 
water  of  the  Byram  River  into  the  Bronx  River, 
by  which  the  water  supply  from  that  source 
will  be  increased  by  6.000,000  gallons  a  day.  In 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  New 
York  sewerage  system,  28,279  lineal  feet  of 
sewers,  1,274  lineal  feet  of  culverts,  and  forty- 
six  receiving  basins  were  constructed,  and  the 
sewerage  system  on  Manhattan  Island  now 
comprises  433  73  miles  of  sewers,  with  5,209 
receiving  basins. 

Public  Works  Officials,  Berlin.  —  All 

officials  attached  to  or  under  the  control 
of  the  Architectural,  Surveying,  Civil  and 
Railway  Engineering,  and  the  Administrative 
Departments  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  have  received  notice  that  they  will 
henceforth  be  required  to  wear  uniform  on 
all  official  occasions ;  and  the  new  de¬ 
signs  for  the  uniforms  have  been  published. 
The  “  order  ”  distinguishes  “  gala  uniform  ”  and 
“ordinary  service  uniform,” the  former  requiring 
the  old  Brandenburg  frock-coat,  white  cashmere 
trousers  and  waistcoat,  cocked  bat,  and  a  light 
sword  in  white  leather  sheath.  The  “service 
uniform  ”  will  resemble  the  attire  worn  by  the 
German  officers  of  line  regiments,  barring  that 
dark  grey  trousers  will  take  the  place  of  blue 
ones,  and  that  a  sword  of  the  old  pattern  will  be 
worn  in  a  black  leather  sheath.  Members  of 
the  architectural  department  can  be  recognised 
by  a  cocarde  containing  a  triangle,  compass,  and 
plumb-line,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

Berlin  Town -hall. — The  large  assembly- 
room  of  the  Berlin  Town-hall  has,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  evenings  it  has  been  used  since 
its  erection,  and  also  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  fire  that  occurred  at  the  Red  Cross  Bazaar 
last  December,  been  so  blackened  with  dust  and 
soot  that  the  Committee  in  charge  have  proposed 
an  entire  cleansing  and  redecoration  of  the 
interior.  Owing  to  want  of  funds,  the  hall  has 
in  reality  never  been  properly  completed,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  that  the  original  ideas  of  the 
architect(BaurathWaesemann)  should  be  carried 
out,  and,  besides  the  redecoration  proper,  that 
the  walls  should  be  adorned  with  frescoes  refer¬ 
ring  to  Berlin  life  (after  the  sketches  of  Prof. 
August  v.  Heyden).  Baurath  Blankenstein,  the 
City  Architect,  who  is  professional  adviser  to 
the  Committee,  strongly  recommends  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  assembly-room,  and  also  some 
alterations  in  the  hot-water  coils.  He  estimates 
the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements  at 
2,4002. 

Oundle  Sewerage. — The  Commissioners  of 
Oundle  held  a  special  meeting  on  the  17t.h  ult.  to 
consider  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford, 
C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  for  the  sewage  disposal  of 
the  town.  The  engineer  explained  that  he 
proposed  to  purify  the  sewage  in  duplicate 
precipitation  and  filtration  tanks,  the  chemicals 
and  filtering  medium  being  supplied  by  the 
International  Sewage  Purification  Company. 
The  sewage  mud  would  be  pumped  on  to  air¬ 
drying  pits  by  means  of  a  small  circular  wind¬ 
mill.  The  whole  of  the  town  sewage  would  be 
delivered  to  this  site  by  various  new  pipe- 
sewers,  the  sewage  of  one  low-lying  locality 
being  pumped  into  a  high-level  sewer  by  a  small 
compressed-air  pump  placed  under  the  street 
and  supplied  with  compressed  air  through  a 
pipe  from  the  new  waterworks  engine.  The 
Commissioners  decided  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
in  its  entirety. 

Trade  Smoking  Concert.  —  The  Mutual 
Cycling  Club  (in  connection  with  Messrs.  Colls 
&  Sons’  office  staff)  gave  a  very  successful 
smoking  concert  at  the  Surrey  Masonic  Hall  on 
February  20.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  occupied 
the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  William  Colls,  Mr. 
Ellis  Marsland,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors 
connected  with  the  building  trade. 

The  Norwegian  Pottery  Industry. — The 
Norwegian  pottery  industry— a  new  one— is 
progressing,  there  being  exported  last  year 
45,000  kilos,  against  26,000  kilos  in  1888. 
Most  of  the  manufacture  is  sold  in  this  country. 
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Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 

A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  in  the 
hall,  42,  George- street,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Kerr  read  a  paper 
on  “  Ingress  and  Egress  for  Public  Buildings,”  a 
subject  which,  he  said,  had  only  in  recent  years 
met  with  any  serious  and  sustained  considera¬ 
tion.  To  render  panic  among  an  audience  im¬ 
possible  or  innocuous,  he  emphasised  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  passages,  staircases,  and  doors  being  of 
such  ample  width  as  to  allow  the  building  to  be 
emptied  speedily.  All  exits  should  be  always- 
used,  and  individually  they  should  be  of  such 
capacity  as  to  visibly  recommend  themselves- 
to  the  audience.  The  Glasgow  scheme  of 
enlarging  the  exits  for  the  upper  floors  was,. 
Mr.  Kerr  thought,  to  be  recommended.  A 
plurality  of  exits  for  each  block  should  in  all 
cases  be  insisted  on,  and  the  exit  capacity  of 
the  seat  rows  should  also  be  attended  bo.  Stairs- 
for  ascent  and  descent  ought  not  to  be  of  less 
width  than  the  corridors  between  them  and  the 
auditorium,  or  wider  than  the  corridors  between 
them  and  the  exterior.  They  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hand-rail  on  both  sides,  and  where 
six  or  more  feet  in  width  should  also  have  a- 
hand-rail  in  the  centre.  The  straight  stair  was 
open  to  objection  if  of  any  length,  the  square 
and  the  newel  square, — when  doubled  on  itself, — 
being  the  safest  forms.  It  was  desirable  always,, 
in  the  interests  of  safety,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
steps  required  for  access  to  the  various  parts  of 
a  building,  as  the  danger  was  generally  speaking 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  steps  to  be  tra¬ 
versed.  Hence  the  object  in  sinking  the  pit  in 
theatres  below  the  street-level,  to  reduce  the 
height  from  the  street  to  the  gallery,  and  hence 
also  the  merit  of  Mr.  Tarver’s  plan,  which  placed 
the  gallery  outlets  at  the  level  of  the  lowest 
Beats  in  place  of  at  the  level  of  the  highest.  He 
recommended  that  all  exit  doors  should  be  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  as  such,  so  that  the  audience- 
might  not  use  a  door  which  did  not  lead  to  the 
outside  of  the  building.  Doors  should  open 
outward  or  swing  either  way,  and  should  not  be 
secured  except  by  some  fastening  which  yielded 
automatically  to  pressure  from  within.  Cor¬ 
ridors  and  stairs  should  be  kept  clear  of  all 
obstructions,  barriers  being  rarely  if  ever  ad¬ 
missible.  Mr.  Kerr  was  cordially  thanked  for 
his  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  plans* 
diagrams,  and  models. 

Tlie  Plumbers’  Company  and  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Registration  of  Plumbers.— We 
understand  that  the  freedom  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Company  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Edward 
James  Jarvis,  operative  plumber,  of  Plymouth,  on 
account  of  his  having  passed  the  Company’s 

Examination  in  Honours. - On  the  19th  ult.  a 

deputation  of  the  Governors  of  the  University- 
College  for  North  Wales  waited  upon  the  Court 
of  the  Plumbers’  Company  at  the  Guildhall  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  their  system  of 
technical  education,  and  urging  the  claims  of 
their  institution.  The  deputation,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Roberts,  M.P.* 
Mr.  Lewis,  M.P.,  Mr.  Darbishire,  B  A.,  J.P. 
(London  University),  and  Prof.  Gray,  was 
introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Osborne 
Morgan,  M.P.,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Morgan,  in 
addressing  the  Court,  said  it  was  hoped  that- 
some  of  the  aid  the  Company  had  so  generously 
extended  to  struggling  institutions  would  be 
bestowed  upon  their  College  at  Bangor,  which 
devoted  all  its  energies  to  promoting  thoroughly 
scientific  and  technical  instruction,  and,  during 
its  five  years’  existence,  had  established 
branches  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  North 
Wales.  Prof.  Gray  gave  details  of  the  work 
done  by  the  College,  and  the  public  support 
accorded  thereto.  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr. 
Darbishire  also  addressed  the  Court.  The 
Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Bishop),  in  reply,  said  he  could  only  say  that 
the  Company’s  resources  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  Court  were  therefore  unable  to 
offer  any  immediate  financial  assistance ;  but 
they  would  consider  what  steps  might  best  be 
taken  to  include  the  University  College  for 
North  Wales  in  their  scheme  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  by  which  the  necessary  funds 
might  be  provided  for  carrying  out  a  complete- 
educational  system  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Black  Granite. — Black  granite  is  now  being 
quarried  on  the  lake  Vettern,  in  Sweden,  which 
is  then  cut  and  polished  into  various  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments  at  Varberg,  whence  they  aro 
exported  to  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  &c. 
The  stone  is  very  handsome  when  polished. 
Some  100  men  are  employed  here. 
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British  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  last  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
Feb.  19,  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 
A  curious  example  of  bookbinding,  formed  of  an 
ancient  illuminated  MS.  on  a  sixteenth-century 
book,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.  A. 
Mr.  A.  Oliver  produced  a  rubbing  of  the  re¬ 
markable  brass  in  the  possession  of  the  Surrey 
Archajological  Society,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Netley  Abbey.  Two  figures  are 
represented  on  it, — the  field  being  occupied  by 
a  diaper  of  cressets  in  flame.  Mr.  C  H. 
Compton  pointed  out  reasons  for  discrediting 
the  belief  that  the  cressets  were  intended  for 
the  badge  of  the  Compton  family,  as  had  been 
supposed.  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
description  of  tbe  cresset  stone  in  the  recently- 
destroyed  church  at  Lewanick,  Cornwall.  It 
consisrs  of  a  circular  granite  cap  in  which  are 
holes  for  seven  candles.  References  were  given 
to  many  other  similar  objects,  while  their  use 
was  attested  by  quotation  from  the  Record  of 
Durham.  A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  G. 
Patrick  on  the  antiquities  of  Wandsworth. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo  Bridge- 
xoad,  S  E  — The  following  science  lectures 
will  be  given  at  the  above  Hall  during  March  : 
— March  4,  “  Geology  in  the  Streets  of  London,” 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler.  March  11,  “  The  Infinitely 
Greatand  the  Infinitely  Little,”  by  Dr.  Dallinger. 
March  18,  “  Australia,”  by  Prof.  Beare.  March 
25,  “  Rome,”  by  Mr.  W.  North. 

New  Post-Office,  Geneva. — A  new  chief 
post-office  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  in  the 
Rue  de  Montblanc  acquired  some  time  ago  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Postal  authorities.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  which  is  to  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  Brothers 
■Camoletti,  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  francs,  or 
nearly  60.000Z. 

The  Stockholm  Building  Trade — Last 
year  188  new  houses  were  erected  in  Stockholm, 
containing  7,196  rooms,  of  which  104  were 
passed  by  the  City  Building  Board.  In  1888 
the  number  of  new  houses  was  128,  with  4,746 
rooms,  of  which  123  were  passed.  This  shows 
a  great  falling-off  in  building  operations  in  late 
years. 

Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  — 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
Associates  of  this  Society,— viz.,  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Bayes,  W.  Boucher,  C.  F.  Robinson,  and  F.  S. 
Walker. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  8.  d. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0  7  15  0 

Teak,  E.I . load  12  0  0  14  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  0 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  5  o 

®jrch *  * .  3  0  0  4  15  0 

>•  3  10  0  4  15  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c .  2  0  0  3  10  0 

°a*  .»  2  10  0  4  10  0 

Canada  . . .  510  0  7  0  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0  3  10  0 

11  yellow .  3  0  0  6  5  0 

.Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0  6  10  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0  n  io  o 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &C . log  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  8  10  0  11  0  0 

m  „  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  o  son 

Deals-Riga . !  7  0  0  9  q  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  11  0  0  14  0  0 

”  2nd  .  0  0  0  10  10  0 

o  .  >>  white  -  6  10  0  10  0  0 

WhiteSea . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ) ! ) '  ‘  9  a  J  ,ld  °n  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0  26  0  0 

”  ”  |°,d  L .  11  0  0  17  10  0 

”  o  ”  3rd>  *c .  8  0  0  10  10  0 

„  Spruce,  1st  . .  .  9  q  ()  -q  Q  Q 

>*  _  >>  3rd  and  2nd  . .  7  0  0  9  0  n 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  r  0  0  sin  n 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0  I7nn 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre-  7  0  0 

pared,  First .  oil  0  0  14  0 

Other  qualities  . ’  ‘ '  0  6  0  0  *7  0 

£edar  Cuba  . foot  2  2  2  2  S  5 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4  n  n  la 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  5  2  d 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  ..  005  0  0  61 

sr~ -  ssg  ni 

ii  i  ?  s  s  r 

SaponrtoR£rinso . foot  °  0  °  1  3 

m’SS* g  8*2*  SIS, 

Iron—  METALS. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ..  ..ton  0  0  0  0  0  0 

StaffordshV'ejSLonE63  2  l2  2  2  l2  2 

S‘85Sw^.c*t.ea,,dingot  i1"  ?  0  0  0 
omtCTns:. . :  ®  s  »  ;  S 

Yellow  Metal. . . .  .'.'.V.V.V.Vlb.  "o  S  S,  g  g  ° 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Public  Baths.  &c . 

Camberwell  Bath  Com. 

Not  stated  . 

Not  stated. 

ii. 

METALS  (continued).  £..  s.  d. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  17  6 

English,  coni,  brands  .  12  17  0 

Sheet,  English .  14  15  0 

Pipe  .  15  5  0 

TIN— Straits .  90  5  0 

Australian .  90  5  0 

English  Ingots .  95  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  22  5  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  0  0 


0  0  0 
13  0  0 
0  0  0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


OIL  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  23  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  23  10  0 

llapeseed,  English  pale  .  34  10  0 

,,  brown  .  32  15  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  5  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR— Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  6 


£.  s.  d. 


24  0 
24  0  0 
0  0  0 
33  0  0 
0  0  0 
40  0  0 
6  10  0 
12  0  0 
0  0  0 


0  0  0 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Works  and  Materials  ...  . 

Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &c . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Slopping  and  Watering,  Dusting,  &c.  . 


Reflux  Valves,  Stop  Valves,  &c. . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Making  of  Roadways . 


ewerage  Works,  &e.,  Loughton  . 

Timber  [Grain  Shed  (Peterboro'),  ai 

Shedding,  &c.  (Derby)  . . 

Cleaning  ana  Painting  Stations,  &c . 

New  Works  at  Parish  Church,  Ruardean 
Croydon  Gravel  for  Roads  . 


Works  and  Materials . . . 

Purchase  and  1’ulling  down  Building  Mat... 

Quebec  Yellow  Pme  . 

Underground  Urinal  . ” 

Silicated  Coucrete  Pipes  . !.". 

Portland  Cement . 

Compressed  Bricks . ..!.!"""" 

Works  and  Materials . "... 

Road  Materials,  Royal  Parks . 

Works  and  Materials  . 

Koadmaking  and  Paving  Works  ..." _ "!” 

Wrought-iron  Fencing,  Ac . 

Formation  of  Roads,  Surface  Drainage,  &c. 
Repairs  of  Roads  and  Footpaths 
Enlargement  of  Post-Otticc,  Birkenhead’."!!'. 

Works  and  Materials . 

Worse,  Materials,  &c . ..!!!..!!!!!!!!!!. 

Buildings  on  Pier,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Mari’! . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Filling-up  Grips  in  PrecipitationCharineis.&c! 

Band  Stand.  Clapham  Common . 

Works  and  Materials . ."  . 

Slone  Paving  . ....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  Main  Roads’!!!!! 
Road  Materials,  Sewer  Pipes,  &c. 


Hospital  Buildings,  near  Bath  . . 

Store  Buildings,  Wrought  irm  Railings,  Ac. 

(Kennington)  . 

Enlargement  of  Schools,  Burton-on-Trcnt 


By  whom  Required. 


St  Margaret  (Westmin¬ 
ster)  Vestry . 

Manchester  Corp . 

Kingston  Highway  Bd. 
St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Vestry . 

G.  W.  K.  Co . 

Barnet  Union  . 

Epping  R  S.A.  . . 


M.  R.  Co. 


do. 


The  Committee . 

St.  Giles  (Camberwell) 

Vestry  . 

St.  Giles  Bd.  of  Works 
School  Bd.  for  London 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Norwich  Town  Council 


do. 


do. 


Rotherhithe  Vestry . 

Coin,  of  H.M.  Works... 
Sheffield  Highway  Com. 
Hammersmith  Vestry 
Hastings  Union  . 


do. 


Metro.  Asylums  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Bath  U.S. A . 


Isle  of  Man  Harb.  Com. 
Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
London  County  Council 


do. 


Bermondsey  Vestry  ... 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

County  of  Kent  . 

St.  Helen's  Highway, 

Ac  ,  Committee . 

The  Trustees . 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engiueer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Official  . 

Mar.  4  th 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler . 

G.  H.  Hill  . 

Mar.  5th 

A.  J.  Henderson . 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  6th 

do. 

do. 

E.  Egan . 

do. 

Official  . 

Mar.  7th 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

do. 

Waller*  Son  . 

Mar.  10th 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  Uth 

do. 

do. 

P.  P.  Marshall  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  12th 

C.  F.  Wike . 

do. 

,H.  Mair  . 

Philip  H.  Tree . 

Mar.  13  th 

do. 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  14th 

C.  R.  Fortune  . 

Mar.  15th 

do. 

H.  A.  Cncers . 

do. 

G.  B.  Carlton  . 

Mar.  17th 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  18th 

F.  W.  Ruck  . 

do. 

G.  J.  C.  Broom . 

H.  Spackman  . 

do. 

R.  Churchill . 

Not  stated. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pageg 

Assistant  Surveyors  (5)  of  Main  Roads  . 

Book-keeper  and  Cleik  (Surveyors'  Dept.).. 

Surveyor's  Assistant . 

Staffs.  County  Council 
St.  George  (Hanover- 

square)  Vestry  . 

Wandsworth  Bel.  of  Wks 
Croidon  Corporation... 

175/.  each . 

120f . 

Mar.  8th 

Mar.  10th 
Mar.  llth 
Mar.  17th 

xviiiii 

■cviiiji 

xviii.i 

xviiiji 

Assistant  Surveyor .. 

100/ . 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


BANBURY.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  Fortress  in  Banbury,  for  General 
Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  architect  and  surveyor  : — 

Orchard  &  Son,  Banbury . £975  0  0 

Haywood  &,  Son,  Bedford  .  963  0  0 

Ell  wood  &  Son,  Sandy .  790  0  0 

S.  Hipwell,  Wisbech .  742  0  0 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury  (accepted) .  7is  0  0 


CAMBORNE.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
ti™1-011  Arn»y  *01'k  in  Camborne,  for  General  Booth. 

“'jams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C.  :— 

H.  Skewer,  Camborne  . £980  0  0 

J.  Julian,  Truro .  950  0  0 

Walmesley  &  Eunice .  929  0  0 

Willoughby,  Redruth  .  850  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  erecting  new  hotel  in  Albany-roaoi 
Cardiff.  Messrs.  T.  Waring  &  Son,  architects  : — 

John  Hopkins,  Roatli,  Cardiff  ....  £3,800  0  ( 

*  Accepted. 


CHISWICK.  —For  erecting  a  house  and  stables  t 
Sutton  Court  Park,  Chiswick,  for  Mr.  J.  Woodgeg 
Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long,  architects  :  — 

W.  &  F.  Wright  . £4,370  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  3,889  0  0 

H.  &  E.  Lee  .  3,815  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  3,793  0  0 

Newcomb  .  3,748  0  0 

C.  F.  Ivearley  .  3,686  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  3,678  0  0 

A  Nye .  3,661  0  0 

Saunders  .  3,685  0  0 

S-  Hunt  .  3,539  0  0  ) 

Leslie  &  Co .  3,537  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  3  489  0  0 

Adamson  &  Son  .  3)477  0  0 


CHATHAM.— For  tbe  erection  and  completion  of 
Fortress,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford, 
architect,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Loudon,  E.C.  :— 

Skinner,  Chatham  . £1,175  0  0 

Burrows,  Maidstone  .  1  005  0  0 

Dupont,  Colchester .  380  0  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea .  975  0  0 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury  (accepted)  _  895  0  0 


*  For  repairs,  alterations,  and  additicl 

to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Chiswick.  Mesai. 
Newman  &  Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley-streil] 
London  Bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  : - II 


_  „  „  Church. 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  . £4,403 

Balaam  Bros .  4,008 

Goddard  &  Sons . g’soe 

•L  Hunt .  3,807 

Uhamberlen  Bros .  3,746 

Adamson  &  Sons .  3,579 

®orey  •  •  . . . ’...!!  3^180  ....  L 

[these  Tenders  include  an  allowance  for  old  materiali 


554  i 
501  1 
506  < 


March  1,  1890.] 


COVENTRY. — For  the  erection  of  school  and  class 
rooms  and  additions,  &c.,  to  the  Wesley  Chapel,  War- 
wick-lane,  Coventry.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  arclii 
tect,  Trinity-churchyard,  Coventry  : — 

C.  Haywood,  Oosford-street,  Co¬ 
ventry  . .£2,859  0  0 

C.  Gray  Hill,  Much  Park-street,  Co¬ 
ventry  .  2,828  0  0 

T.  &  S.  Herbert,  Welford-road, 

Leicester  .  2,740  10  0 

C.  Garlick,  Far  Gosford-Btreet, 

Coventry  (accepted)  .  2,704  0  0 

Heatlierley  Bros.,  Gosford -street, 

Coventry .  2,628  0  0 


DARLINGTON. — For  erecting  and  finishing  boys’ 
school  to  accommodate  390  pupils,  for  the  Darlington 
3chooI  Board.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Robson,  architect.  10, 
Paradise-terrace,  Darlington.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  '1' 
Neilson,  Darlington 
Brick,  Stone,  and  Plasterers'  Work,  including  Cement 
Flooring. 

George  Marshall . . £1,917  7  10 

Slaters'  Work. 

J.  &  G.  Wharton .  166  1  3 


[All  of  Darlington.] 

EAST  WICKHAM  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  “Forester"  public-house,  Wickham-lane, 
for  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Beasley,  of  the  North  Kent 
Brewery.  Mr.  J.  0.  Cook,  architect,  Eleanor-road, 
Woolwich  :— 

Battley,  OU1  Kent-road  . £591  0  0 

Foreman,  Plumstead  .  515  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham  (accepted)  419  0  0 


ELTHAM  (Kent).  -  For  completion  of  boundary- walls 
and  fences  at  Avery  Hill  House,  for  Colonel  J.  T.  North. 
Messrs.  J.  O.  Cook  and  T.  W.  Cutler,  joint  architects 

Smith  &  Sons,  Norwood  . £S15  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell,  London  (accepted)  ..  739  0  0 


ESTON  MINES. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  Fort,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
itreet,  E.C.  : — 

Oliver  &  Gaudion  . . . £695  10  0 

T.  Bulner,  South  Bank .  509  7  o 

G.  Radge,  Nonnanby  .  499  5  0 

.T.  Welsh,  Stockton-on-Tees  * .  365  0  0 

J.  Lord,  Middlesbro’ .  354  10  0 

•  Accepted. 


GOREY  (Channel  Islands).— For  the  erection  of  a 
Salvation  Army  Fort,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Wil¬ 
iams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Vic- 
■ia-street,  E.C.  : — 

P.  LeRossignol&  Son,  Rouge  Bouillon  £458  17  0 

Springate  &  Baker,  Gorey  .  394  0  0 

Laurens  &  Le  Corum  &  Son,  St. 

Heliers  .  385  0  0 

A.  Viel,  Jersey .  309  0  0 

E.  J.  Laurens,  St.  Heliers  .  362  10  0 


GUILDFORD.— For  the  erection  of  St.  John's  Eccle- 
iastical  Seminary,  Lostiford,  near  Guildford,  Surrey, 
or  the  R.C.  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters, 
rchitect,  4  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster.  Quanti- 
ies  by  Mr.  John  B.  Lofting,  6,  Great  Queen-street, 
Yestminster : — 

CS?e 


Patman  &  Fotheringham,  London 

£27,336 

.  £S90 

Coles  &  Son,  London . 

27,200 

.  525 

Stimpson  &  Co.,  London . 

27,130 

.  820 

Marriage,  Croydon . 

26,500 

.  540 

Silver  &  Sons,  Maidenhead . 

26,010 

.  599 

Gregory  <fc  Co . 

25, '777 

.  535 

Harris  &  Wardrop . 

25,622 

.  556 

Parnell  &  Son,  Rugby  . 

25,497 

.  486 

Higgs  &  Hill  . 

24,990 

.  650 

Smith  &  Son,  Croydon . 

24,767 

•  625 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  . 

24,195 

.  765 

Longley,  Crawley  . 

22,665  . 

375 

HERNE  BAY  (Kent).  —  For  the  erection  of  new 
remises,  William-street,  for  Mr.  Moore,  grocer.  Mr. 
[.  Farley,  architect,  Richmond-street,  Herne  Kay  :— 

C.  Welby  . £1,520  0  0 

E.  Taylor  .  1,363  0  0 

G.  Admans .  1,358  0  0 

G.  Farley  .  1,350  0  0 

A.  J.  Ingleton  (accepted) .  1,347  0  0 

[All  of  Herne  Bay.] 


IDLE  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
alvation  Army  Fortress  in  Idle,  for  General  Booth. 
lr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
;reet,  London,  E.C.  :— 

T.  &  A.  Thornton,  Bromley . £792  0  0 

Hobson  &  Son,  Idle .  7S3  0  0 

Padgett,  Idle  . 750  0  0 

T.  Obank  &  Sons,  Thackley  * .  721  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

JOHANNESBURG  (South  Africa). — For  supplying 
alnut  chimneypieces,  &c.,  for  the  Stock  Exchange, 
>hannesburg  : — 

C.  Bindley  &  Sons  (accepted) . £196  10  0 


La  RUETTE  (Channel  Islands). — For  the  erection  and 
mpletion  of  Salvation  Army  Fortress,  for  General 
joth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101,  Queen 
Ictoria-street,  London,  E.C.  :— 

Mauger  &  Priaulx  (accepted)  . £470  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  Cookery  Centre, 
laboratory,  and  drawing-class  room,  on  the  Medburn- 
street  site,  St.  Pancras,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

If  brickwork 
is  built  in 
cement. 
£2,399 


J.  M.  Macey  &  Sons . £2,330 

Killby  &  Gayford .  2,323 

W.  Cubitt  &  Co .  2,305 

Dove  Bros .  2,280 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  . .  2, 173 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons .  2,091 

W.  Goodman* .  2,078 


2,345 

2,223 

2,128 

2,128 


*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  accept- 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  eight  studios,  West 
Kensington,  W.  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  architect,  22, 
Chancery-lane.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  &  Deacon, 
1,  Adelaide-street,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  :— 

Extra  if  in 
Terra¬ 
cotta. 

Hills  Bros . £10,400  ....  £250 

Eugg  . . .  10,200  ....  105 

Candler  &  Son  .  10,150  ....  200 

Shillitto,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  10,100  ....  175 

Bywater .  9,785  ....  196 

Peters,  Horsham .  9,380  _  158 

Foster  &  Dickeee,  Rugby _  9,333  _  200 

G.  Jervis  Smith  .  8,637  _  104 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  printing  warehouse  in 
South  walk-street,  S.E  .  for  the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s 
Registry.  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  architect,  5,  Adelaide- 
place,  E  C.  Quantities  by  R.  Fabian  Russell,  0,  Moor- 
gate-street,  E.C.  :— 

Leeks  &  Hooker  . £7,090  0  0 

Colls  &  Sons .  6,777  0  0 

T.  Rider  &. Son .  c,738  0  0 

Patman  &  Co .  6,063  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  6,590  0  0 

D.  Charteris  (accepted) .  0,520  0  0 


LONDON.— For  building  five  shops,  Goldhawk-road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  for  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bartleet,  architect,  2,  New  Broad-street,  E.C. 

Cragg  . £5.080  0  0 

Kirk  and  Randall  .  3,274  0  0 

Patman  <fc  Fotheringham  .  3,2 <3  0  o 

Leslie  &  Co .  3  229  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  2,997  0  0 

Eundy .  ; . .  2,015  0  0 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  “  Baron’s 
Court  Hotel,"  West  Kensington,  for  Mr.  If.  Miller. 
Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long,  architects,  15,  King  William- 
street,  Strand  : — 

T.  L.  Green  . £1,637  0  0 

Faulkner,  Jun .  1,500  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  1,563  0  0 

Mark  Patrick  <fc  Son  .  1,4S3  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  .  1,430  13  0 

J.  T.  Chappell  .  1,410  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  1  325  0  0 


LONDON.— For  certain  alterations  and  additions  to 
No.  225,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  Mr.  T.  R. 
Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Mansergh,  28,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  W.  :— 

Patman  &  Fotheringham . £2,150  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  1,090  0  0 

Drew  &  Cadman .  1.882  0  0 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son  .  1,816  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  1,645  0  0 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co .  1,594  0  0 

G.  Neal  .  1,546  0  6 

Puzey  &  Lumley  .  1,525  0  0 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted)  .  1,494  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Westcombe  Park,  Blackheath,  for 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  K.  Soames.  Messrs.  Newman  &  New¬ 
man.  architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  London  Bridge  :— 

Balaam  Bros,  (accepted) . £5,172  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— For  decorations,  repairs,  and  alterations- 
at  2,  Orme-square,  Bayswater,  W.  Mr.  F.  W.  Kinneis 
Tarte,  architect  and  surveyor  :— 

F.  Giles  &  Co.,  Kensington . £760  0  0 

Johnson  &  Manners,  Great  Pulteney- 

,r  street,  W .  684  0  0 

1  email  &  Griffiths,  Albany -st.,  W.  . .  670  0  0 
Wells  &  Son,  Red  Lion-street,  W.C.*  534  0  0 
Drainage  Work. 

£  ®®atfcie  .  161  0  0 

W.  Dodds .  159  q  q 

Wells  &  Son  (accepted) . !..  134  0  0 

Heating. 

J.  Keith,  Holborn  Yiaduct  (accepted)  .  145  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

decorations,  repairs,  and  alterations- 
at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Luton,  for  Messrs.  Bingham- 
veyor  •—  Mr‘  *'  W‘  Xmneir  Tarte.  architect  and  snr- 

W.  &  A.  Cox,  Luton . £422  10  0 

W.  Sparrow,  Harpenden .  409  10  0 

W.  G.  Dunham,  Luton  (accepted)  . .  405  0  0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  the  present  water- 
closets  and  urinals,  and  erecting  new  ones  with  cast- 
iron  enclosure,  in  Southwark  Park,  for  the  London. 
County  Council.  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  architect :- 

T-  £134  0  0 

A.  &  W.  Garnar .  133  0  0 

Smith  <&  Co .  9  9 

•«  alt,erations  and  additions  to  the 

Ilield  Tavern,  Ifleld-road,  Fulham,  S.W.  Mr.  G. 

Treacher,  architect,  30,  Coleman-street  E  C  • _ 

H.  Smith  &  Son  . £43  -;  0  0 

Walker  Bros .  430  0  0 

xr  . .  410  0  0- 

Alfew  A:  Richardson .  343  0  9, 

£reSar  .  345  0  0- 

Washington  (accepted) . 287  0  0- 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  refreshment-room  and* 
outbuildings  111  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  for 

the  Loudon  County  Council.  No  quantities  ■ _ 

F.  Blandford  &  Co.,  59,  Queen’s- 

road,  Walworth . £1,990  0  0 

J.  Boarder,  2  and  4,  Iletley-road, 

Uxbri.lge-ro.it  W .  1,076  0  „ 

H.  G.  Htywood,  44,  Bridge-road, 

Hammersmith .  335  9  0* 

A.  Adams  &  Son,  240,  King-street, 

West  Hammersmith .  793  0  0 

Simmonds  Bros.,  12,  College-street, 

Chelsea  .  797  q  9 

Lapthorne  &  Co.,  l  and  2,  Highl 

street,  Lambeth .  73s  9  0 

J.  Martin,  3  and  7a,  War  wick-place, 

Maida-hill .  648  0  0! 

LONDON. —  For  pewterers’  work  to  the  “Cock’ 
Tavern,  Denmark  Hill,  for  Messrs.  Ayres  &  Co.  Mr 
H.  I  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  ’ 

F.  Mathews,  Walworth-road*  . £129  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Headquarter*  of  the  Salvation  Army  101 
Queen  Victoria-stieet,  E.C.,  for  General  Booth  Mr  ]’ 
Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101  Queen. 
Victoria-street,  E.C.  :—  ’  * 

Pitch  Yellow 
„  „  .  .  .  .  Pine.  Pine. 

t .  Robson,  Lewisham  . £479 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  .  468  ! ! . !  £418 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea  . .  440  . . . .  380 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  30  31 
and  32,  Sandy's-row,  Whitechapel,  E.,for  Mr.  J.  Gabriel! 
Mr.  J.  O.  Cook,  architect,  Eleanor-road  :— 

Harris,  North  Woolwich . £887  0  0 

Battley,  Old  Kent-road .  870  0  0 

Sharpe,  Bow .  715  0  9 

J.  0.  Richardson,  Peckham  (accepted)  714  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  steward's  house  at 
the  Infirmary,  Raekham-street,  Notfing-hill,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 
Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  &  Son,  architects,  London  :— 

H.  B.  Oldney  . £1,370  0  0 

G.  Gaisford  .  1,293  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  1,229  0  0 

Wall  Bros .  1,225  0  0 

Thos.  E.  Mitchell  .  1,181  0  0 

G.  Godson  &  Sons  .  1,174  0  0 

Thomas  Nye,  Ealing  (accepted) _  1,138  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  first  portion  of  alterations  and 
epairs  at  No.  2,  Hanover-square,  for  Mdlles.  Michard 
Sccurs,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Morley  &  Letts, 
surveyors,  185,  Earl’s  Court-road  : — 

Henry  Smith  &  Sons . £339  0  0 

R.  Elwin  .  325  0  0 

James  Whitaker,  Earl's  Court-road  *  297  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

Electric  Lighting  ( wiring  onlg). 

Whitaker  (accepted) .  52  10  0 


LONDON.— For  sinking  and  building  new  brick  pits- 
&c  ,  at  Horney-lane,  Bermondsey,  for  Messrs.  E.  Ellis  & 
Comty : — 

Wells,  Bermondsey  . £143  0  0 

S.  Ellis,  Guildford .  127  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  premises,  Horseferrv- 
road,  VV  estminster,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams 


Robson,  Lewisham . £1,150  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  .  ’903  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea*  _  889  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— lor  fluting  up  the  premises  known  as  the 
Oriental  Restaurant,"  Blackfriars  Bridge,  as  offices 
for  General  Booth  (branch  offices  of  the  International 
Headquarters).  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect 
101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone . £1,711  0  0 

A.  Martin,  Battersea .  1,626  0  0 

W.  &  H.  Castle,  Southwark  .  L546  0  0 

LYMINGTON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Fortress,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford 
architect,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.  :—  ’ 

G.  Coles,  Lymington . £899  0  0 

J.  Denham,  Norton  Green .  535  0  0 

A.  Wheeler,  Lymington  .  50s  0  0 

E.  G.  Perkins,  Lymington  .  487  19  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea .  473  0  0 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury  (accepted)  .  430  0  0 

MIDHURST  (Sussex).— For  erecting  house  at  Pendean,. 
Farm,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Drew.  Mr 
John  Oldrid  Scott,  architect,  31,  Spring-gardens  S  w’ 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  John  S.  Lee  &  Sods  :—  ’  '  ~ 

_  „  House.  Verandah. 

Dove  Bros . £4,895  0  0  . .  £175  0  0 

Thomson,  Peterborough  4,676  0  0  ..  126  0  0 

Anscombe  .  4,594  0  0  ..  135  10  0 

Dobson .  4,480  0  0  ..  140  0  0- 

S.  Norman .  4,460  0  0  . .  135  0  0 

C.  Longley,  Crawley  ..  4,395  0  0  ..  145  0  0 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  4,395  0  0  ..  130  0  O' 

Gregory  &  Co .  4,287  0  0  ..  145  0  ()• 

W.  Pledge  .  4,197  0  0  ..  131  0  ft. 

R.  Pink,  Milford  .  4,153  0  0  ..  112  0  0 

Pattison  .  4,100  0  0  ..  131  0  0- 

P.  Peters,  Horsham _  3,937  0  0  ..  124  18  0* 

G.  Box .  3,918  0  0  . .  114  0  O 
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MACCLESFIELD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Mill  -  street,  Macclesfield,  for 
General  Booth.  Mr.  -T.  Williams  Dunford,  architect 
and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  : — 

G.  Roylance,  Macclesfield  . £1,150  0  0 

W.  W.  Glad  well,  Macclesfield  -  1,000  0  0 

Weale  &  Co.,  Ludlow  .  900  0  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea*  -  817  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


NEWCASTLE-ON'-TYNE.— For  the  erection  and  c 
pletion  of  Citadel,  accommodating  3,000  persons,  for 
General  Booth,  in  Westgate-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
London,  E.C.  :— 

Lowrv,  Newcastle . £3,657  0  0 

Coxhead,  Leytunstone .  3,397  0  0 

Middlemiss  Bros.,  Newcastle* -  3,125  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


POTTON'.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Sal  va' 
tion  Army  Fort  in  Potton,  for  General  Booth.  Mr 
.J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C. 

.T.  Smith,  Bedford  . £472  0  0 

Haywood  &  Son,  Bedford  .  3S5  0  0 

H.  Walker,  Bedford  .  319  0  0 

J.  Ramsford,  Potton .  286  10  (I 

S.  Woodman,  Potton . 285  0  0 

Ellwood  &  Son,  Sandy .  235  0  0 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury  (accepted)  .  228  0  0 


PRESTON  (Lancs.).— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
Mission-room,  Ragged  -School,  Ac.,-  Leemimr-street, 
Preston,  .for  Rev.  E.  Over.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Weaver, 
architect,  Preston  :— 

Georgy  Lucas  (accepted) . £408  0  0 


PRESTON'  (Lancs.).— For  pulling  down  and  rebuildi 
"‘The  Goulbourn  Inn,”  Porter-street,  Preston, - 
Messrs.  Beardsworth  &  Whalley,  Little  Harwood 
Brewery,  Blackburn.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Weaver,  archi¬ 
tect,  Preston.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect :  — 

John  Walmsley  . £1,420  0  0 

Charles-Waiker  . .. . .  1,115  13  0 

Thomas  Croft  .  1,097  11  0 

David  Tullis  A  Son .  1,087  0  0 

John  Cartmell  (accepted)  .  1,054  0  0 

[All  of  Preston  ] 
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SIDMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Cottage 
Hospital.  Sidmouth,  South  Devon.  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Gave,  architect,  S;  George-street,  Portman-square,  W. : — 
Extra  for 
teak  floors. 

ft.  W.  &  J  Skinner,  Sidmouth.  £1,798  10  0  — 

NV.  Grainger,  Clisthydon, 

Exeter  . . : .  1,380  0  0 

E.  Carn ell.  Ottery  St.  Mary  . .  1,350  0  0 
Turner  &  Skinner,  Honiton. .. .  1,250  0  0 


£20 


0  0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  additions  to  Salvation 
Army  Fortress,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  General  Booth. 
J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101, 
Queen  V'ctoria-street,  E.C.  : — 

G.  Grover,  Gordon-road . £26S  0  0 

Beale  &  Sons,  Frant-road  .  254  0  0 

T.  Sta  bridge,  Newton- road  .  200  0  0 

-T.  Jarvis,  Grove  Hill-road* .  195  0  0 

White  &  Humphrey,  Park-sreet  ....  187  0  0 

[All  of  Tunbridge  Wells.] 

*  Accepted. 


WOOD  GREEN'.— For  the  erectiou  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  Citadel  at  Wood  Green,  for  General 
Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  :— 

Brown  v  Sweetlaiul,  New  Southgate  £2,080  0  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea .  1,469  0  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone  .  1,373  0  0 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury . .  1,225  0  0 

Ellwood  A  Sons,  Sandy  (accepted)  .  1,200  0  0 
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The  Discovery  of  Coal  in  Kent. 

IIE  Ruskinian  “cult 
must  liave  been 
greatly  shocked  by 
the  discovery  of  coal 
between  Dover  and 
Folkestone,  in  a 
boring  at  the  works 
of  the  Channel  Tun¬ 
nel  Company  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  “  the 
master  ”  himself  were  to  present  us  with  an 
indignation  paragraph  on  the  subject,  for  has 
he  not  already  said  in  “  King’s  Treasures,” 
“If  .  .  .  you  could  double  your  income  or 
quadruple  it  by  digging  a  coal-shaft  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  and  turning  the  flower¬ 
beds  into  heaps  of  coke— would  you  do  it? 
I  hope  not.  I  can  tell  you  you  would  be 
wrong  if  you  did,  though  it  gave  you  income 
sixty-fold  instead  of  fourfold.  Yet  this  is 
what  you  are  doing  with  all  England  ”  ? 
Already,  on  nearly  all  sides,  we  hear  un¬ 
favourable  comments  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  “  fair  county  of  Kent  ”  being  turned  into 
a  “  black  country,”  and  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting,  on  these  and  on  other  grounds,  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  producing 
the  scare. 

At  a  point  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
adjoining  the  experimental  heading  for  the 
proposed  Channel  Tunnel,  a  deep  boring  has, 
for  some  time  past,  been  in  progress,  with  the 
|  object  of  investigating  the  deep-seated  geo- 
|  logical  structure,  and  especially  to  learn  if 
coal  exists  within  reasonable  limits  of  depth  ; 
and  Mr.  Francis  Brady,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  the 
Railway  and  Tunnel  Companies  alluded  to, 
reported  that  on  February  loth  coal  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  1,180  ft.  below  the 
surface,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  of  good 
bituminous  character.  The  seam  was  struck 
after  passing  through  20  ft.  of  clays,  grits, 
and  blackish  shales  belonging  to  the  Coal- 
measure  series,  and  it  is  known  that  the  lines 
of  bedding  in  the  shale  are  distinctly  hori¬ 
zontal.  Specimens  of  coal  were  also  taken 
at  1,182  ft.  and  1,183s  ft-  from  the  surface — 
so  ran  the  official  announcement.  We  are  able 
to  add,  on  good  authority,  that  fossil  plants 
were  also  discovered  which,  when  duly  in¬ 
vestigated,  will  no  doubt  go  far  to  fix  the 
exact  horizon  in  the  Carboniferous  formation 
to  which  the  coal-seam  belongs,  and  so 


enable  us  to  more  safely  predict  the  probable 
depth  of  additional  seams. 

This  is  unquestionably  an  important  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  before  indulging  in  visionary 
illusions  of  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
coal  at  the  proverbial  “  eighteen  -  pence 
per  ton,”  let  us  critically  examine  the 
value  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  point. 
We  know  that,  so  far,  the  coal  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  we  require 
further  information  to  enable  us  to  solve 
the  problems  as  to  whether  the  seam  dis¬ 
covered  is  associated  with  others,  and,  if  so, 
what  are  their  nature,  thickness,  and  depth 
from  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  extent  and 
development  underground. 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by 
analogy,  and  the  only  one  that  admits 
of  an  easy  off-hand  solution  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  depth  of  the  seams  (assuming 
more  than  one  to  exist)  from  the  surface. 
Since  the  discovery,  doubts  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  commercial  results  of  work¬ 
ing  a  coal-field  at  such  a  depth,  —  such 
remarks,  as  usual,  emanating  from  irrespon¬ 
sible  persons.  A  very  elementary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  coal-mining  shows  how  groundless 
are  such  fears,  for  the  depth  is  well  within 
the  mining  limit.  At  the  Rose  Bridge  coal¬ 
pit,  near  Wigan,  the  shaft  is  nearly  2,500  ft. 
deep  ;  in  Hainault,  coal  is  being  worked  at 
the  depth  of  2,800  ft.,  and  one  pit  even  goes 
down  to  3,411  ft.  The.chief  element  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  limit  within  which  coal  may  be  won 
is  the  increase  of  temperature  which  accom¬ 
panies  increase  of  depth.  The  thermometer  rises 
1  deg.  in  about  every  GO  ft.  of  descent  for  the 
first  1,800  feet,  and  the  ratio  then  increases, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  at  3,420  ft.  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  in  the  mine  equals  that  of 
the  blood.  From  experience  in  deep  mines, 
Sir  W.  W.  Smyth  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difficulty  of  temperature  may,  by  due  appli¬ 
ances,  be  overcome  for  even  a  greater  depth 
than  4,000  ft.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no 
fear  but  that,  if  other  coal-seams  exist  any¬ 
where  near  the  one  already  discovered  near 
Dover,  they  could  be  won  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  regard  to  the  other  questions,  it  may  be 
at  once  admitted  that  they  can  only  be 
answered  theoretically,  but  the  theory  in  this 
case  is  accompanied  by  very  strong  proba¬ 
bility.  The  mere  fact  that  coal  would  be 
found  in  south-eastern  England,  and  near  the 
spot  where  it  has  actually  been  proved  to  exist, 
was  predicted  by  geologists  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen  nearly  forty  years  since 
gave  several  reasons  for  his  belief  in  it,  which 


belief  was  also  shared  by  Professor  Prestwich 
and  other  well  -  known  geologists.  The 
geological  world,  therefore,  is  not  surprised 
at  the  discovery,  though  eagerly  waiting 

further  results.  Certain  eminent  geo¬ 
logists,  however,  and  amongst  them 

the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  were 

of  opinion  that,  although  Carboniferous  and 
other  Palieozoic  rocks  might  be  met  with  at 
great  depth  in  the  south-east  of  England,  no 
coal-field  would  be  found  to  exist ;  and  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  (strength¬ 
ened  by  recent  research  on  the  Continent) 
on  which  this  opinion  is  based,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  great  deference  must  be  paid  to- 
it.  To  find  coal  is  one  thing,  but  to  find 
it  in  payable  quantities  is  quite  another. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  argument  for 
the  extent  of  the  coal  measures  under  our 
south-eastern  counties  rests,  in  short,  on  the 
fact  that  a  line  of  coal-fields  runs  from  West¬ 
phalia  through  the  south  of  Belgium  and 
French  Flanders  into  the  Boulonnais,  and 
that  these  fields  present  a  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  Somersetshire  and  South 
AVales  coal-fields,  which  trend  in  the  same 
direction.  In  order  that  the  non-geological 
reader  may  appreciate  the  whole  question, 
we  may  say  something  respecting  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  strata  concerned  in  the  matter. 

The  rocks  in  the  region  in  question,  when 
all  are  present  and  in  order,  are  superimposed- 
as  follows : — 

•3  f  Carboniferous. 

o  J  Devonian. 

M  ")  Silurian. 

(  Cambrian. 

Thus,  normally,  the  Carboniferous  bedff 
(including  the  coal-measures  and  carboni¬ 
ferous  limestone,  &c.)  lie  on  the  Devonian, 
and  this  in  turn  on  the  Silurian,  and  so  on. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  under  these 
conditions,  if  the  boring  tool  reaches  the 
Devonian  or  other  beds  under  the  coal- 
measures,  without  passing  through  these 
latter,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  coal 
at  the  spot.  The  general  order  of  succession 
of  the  beds  is  absolutely  proved,  and  does  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  discussion — we  know 
not  only  from  the  stratigraphical  relations 
they  bear  to  each  other,  but  from  their  in¬ 
cluded  fossils,  that  of  these  beds  the  Cam¬ 
brian  is  the  oldest,  and  the  Carboniferous 
the  youngest.  Now,  certain  of  these  beds 
have  frequently  been  met  with  in  borings  of 
great  depth  in  and  around  the  London  basin 
but  hitherto  no  coal  seam  has  been  discovered. 
At  Messrs.  Meux  &  Co.’s  Brewery,  Tottenham 
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Court-road,  the  Devonian  was  reached  at 
1,066  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  bored  into 
80  ft. ;  at  the  New  River  Co.’s  boring  at 
Cheshunt  (Turnford)  the  same  horizon 
was  found  at  980  ft.,  and  was  pierced 
30  ft.  The  geological  age  of  the  lowest  beds 
found  down  to  1,445  ft.  in  the  Richmond 
boriog,  which  mainly  consisted  of  red  marl 
and  sandstone,  is  not  definitely  known,  in  the 
absence  of  fossils,  but,  from  the  circumstance 
that  small  pieces  of  anthracite  were  found,  it 
is  inferred  that  the  coal  measures  are  not  far 
from  the  site.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  anthracitic  matter  was  found 
above  the  red  sandstone  beds  alluded  to,  so 
that  this  evidence  does  not  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  latter  being  of  Devonian  age. 
From  an  inspection  of  some  of  the  cores 
brought  up  in  boring,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Judd  (though  not  quite  from  the 
same  reason)  that  they  are  younger  than  the 
Carboniferous  beds.  The  sandstone  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  altered  to  present  the 
normal  appearance  of  those  Devonian  beds 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  compared,  whilst 
in  lithological  character  it  very  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which  is 
younger  than  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  and  the  borings  at 
Crossness,  near  Erith,  which  finished  at 
1,060  ft. ;  at  Kentish-town,  which  went  down 
to  1,302  ft. ;  and  at  Streatham,  1,120  ft.,  all 
of  which  left  off  in  rock  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter,  were  not  driven  deeper ;  for,  if  the 
coal  -  measures  exist  under  those  spots, 
they  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
reached.  In  any  case,  the  experiment  was 
well  worth  trying.  At  Ware  (New  River 
Company’s  works),  in  Hertfordshire,  at 
about  796  ft.  from  the  surface,  Silurian 
beds  were  found  and  pierced  for  35  ft. ; 
whilst  at  Harwich,  Carboniferous  beds  were 
met  with  at  1,030  ft.,  but  the  presence  of  the 
fossils  known  as  Posidonomyce  showed  the 
horizon  to  be  lower  than  the  coal-measures. 

Many  other  deep  borings  have  been  made, 
but  the  evidence  afforded  by  them  does  not 
immediately  concern  the  subject  in  hand. 
We  may,  however,  allude  to  the  deep  Sub- 
Wealden  boring,  near  Battle,  which  is  of  a 
negative  character,  as  it  attained  a  depth  of 
nearly  2,000  feet,  ending  in  rocks  of  middle 
oolite,  which  are  very  much  younger  in  age 
than  the  Carboniferous.  This  experiment 
shows  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  search  for 
coal  in  that  part  of  Sussex.  The  oft-repeated 
question  as  to  whether  coal  exists  under 
London  is,  therefore,  not  yet  definitely 
settled.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  evidence  obtained  from  the 
above-mentioned  borings  in  the  London  dis¬ 
trict, — not  even  in  those  instances  where  pre- 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  proved, — is  per  se 
absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  coal-measures  ;  for  although  the 
super-position  of  the  divisions  of  the  strata, 
alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  article, 
holds  good  as  a  very  general  rule  (indeed, 
wherever  they  have  been  comparatively  undis¬ 
turbed),  the  contingency  of  an  exception  must 
unfortunately  be  made  in  reference  to  their 
relative  position  under  south-eastern  England. 
The  coal-measures  and  Paheozoic  rocks, 
stretching  in  a  line  through  the  south  of 
Belgium  to  the  Boulonnais,  were  involved  in 
the  making  and  elevation  of  the  Aj-dennes 
mountains,  of  which  the  Somersetshire 
and  South  Wales  coal-fields  and  associated 
rocks  are  merely  the  western  prolonga¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt.  Therefore,  the  old  rocks 
proved  in  the  deep  borings,  in  the  south-east 
of  England,  are  simply  the  depressed  broad 
axis  of  the  old  Ardennes  mountains  which 
Tun  underground  from  the  Boulonnais  to 
Somersetshire,  being  covered  by  deposits  of 
younger  geological  age.  This  being  so,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  stratigraphical 
henomena  should  not  be  exhibited  in  the 
epressed  portion  of  the  Ardennes  axis,  as  we 
find  in  its  elevated  and  exposed  portions  on 
the  Continent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  on  the  other.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  value  of  the 
discovery  near  Dover,  we  must  study  the  ex¬ 


posed  parts,  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
and  this  we  will  now  briefly  proceed  to  do. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the 
great  earth  movements  which  resulted  in 
the  elevation  of  the  Ardennes,  have  consider¬ 
ably  fractured  and  dislocated  most  of  the 
geological  formations  concerned,  by  reason  of 
which  the  natural  order  of  the  beds  has  been 
very  much  upset.  In  places,  hundreds  of 
feet  of  strata  have  been  completely  inverted, 
whilst  “  thrust  faults  ”  have  much  disturbed 
their  original  positions,  the  maximum  effect 
of  which  is  that  older  beds  have  been  forced 
to  occupy  a  superior  position  to  the  coal 
measures.  For  example,  in  the  bore-hole  of 
Saint  Homme,  near  Mons,  the  section  is  as 
follows : — 

Metres. 


Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  beds .  34 

(  Silurian  shales  .  78 

g  1  Devonian  beds  .  84£ 


&  ')  Carboniferous]  (coal-measures,  &c.) 

P*  (  reached. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  normal  positions  of 
these  beds  have  been  completely  inverted. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example.  It 
is  the  Mons  coalfield  that  so  closely  resembles 
the  Somersetshire  basin.  In  both  areas,  the 
strata  are  partly  inverted,  and  the  coal-seams 
much  cut  up,  but  especially  at  Mons.  In  the 
latter  place,  a  single  seam  may  be  passed 
through  six  times  in  one  pit  1,050  ft.  deep, 
and  the  strata  which  if  flat  would  be  9  miles 
broad,  are  squeezed  into  a  space  7  miles  across. 
At  Charleroi,  the  compression  is  still  greater, 
a  breadth  of  84  miles  of  flat  strata  being 
narrowed  to  less  than  half  that  distance  by 
contortion  through  lateral  compression.  To 
the  north  of  the  Mendip  Hills  (Somersetshire 
coalfield)  the  seams  of  the  lower  coal-measures 
are  bent  quite  over ;  in  the  Nettlebridge 
Valley,  they  are  D-shaped,  slide  faults  are  of 
common  occurrence, and, in  fact,  the  analogy  is 
very  complete,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
physical  disposition  of  the  strata,  but  to  the 
included  fossil  plants,  in  the  two  areas  under 
discussion.  At  OugriSe,  near  Liege,  the  coal 
shales  are  covered  by  the  Devonian,  and  the 
same  class  of  structure  predominates  in  the 
Boulonnais.  The  question  may  be  asked,  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  whether  any  one 
could  positively  say  that,  because  Silurian  or 
Devonian  beds  have  been  found  in  deep 
borings  in  south-east  England,  the  coal- 
measures  do  not  exist  under  that  region. 
What  is  there  to  show  that  the  older  beds 
are  not  thrust  on  to,  or  inverted  over,  the 
coal-measures  in  that  district  ?  We  shall  see. 

Certain  evidence  tends  to  show  that  to  the 
north  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Paheozoic  beds  are 
not  so  much  disturbed,  and  this  throws  an 
important  light  on  the  whole  question  of  a 
Canto-Metropolitan  coal-field.  The  Paheozoic 
beds,  on  becoming  covered  over  by  newer 
deposits  north  of  the  Ardennes,  do  not  at 
once  plunge  very  deeply  into  the  earth.  At 
Brussels,  Silurian  beds  are  found  at  depths 
varying  from  63  to  122  metres;  at  Dender- 
leeuw  they  exist  at  151  metres  ;  at  Ninove  and 
Grammont,  Paleozoic  strata  were  met  with  at 
56  and  46'75  metres  respectively ;  at  Alost, 
Silurian  at  186  9  metres;  at  Menin  (near 
Courtrai),  Devonian  at  156‘5  metres  ;  Flobecq, 
Silurian  at  67  metres  ;  Tournai,  carboniferous 
limestone  at  151  metres ;  and  at  Ostend  we 
get  the  Silurian  at  310  metres.  On  plotting 
and  sectioning  these  to  scale,  it  will  be  found, 
as  we  have  before  explained,  that  the  old 
Palaeozoic  surface,  now  underground,  is  less 
disturbed  and  goes  deeper  (though  not  imme¬ 
diately)  as  it  recedes  from  the  outcrop  on  the 
non  hern  flank  of  the  Ardennes,  and  goes 
northward  and  westward,  and,  moreover, 
that  no  coal  exists  at  any  of  these  points  to 
the  northward  of  the  known  productive  fields; 
the  borings  are  so  close  together  (we  could 
quote  several  others)  that  this  important  point 
is  definitely  settled.  We  could  show  that 
the  same  phenomena  are  presented  in  Eastern 
Belgium  with  reference  to  the  Liege  field. 

Nowto  approach  the  Valenciennes  coal-field, 
for  this  is  a  further  connecting-link  with  our 


own  beds,  being  nearer  to  them  than  the  Monsi 
area.  The  field  of  Valenciennes  thins  out,  anda 
the  coal  deteriorates  so  much  that  at  Bethunei 
it  is  a  mere  narrow  wedge.  In  coming  nearer! 
the  Channel,  this  poor  narrow  zone  is  flankede 
to  the  north  and  south  by  Devonian  rocks,! 
which  occur  just  under  the  chalk.  A  “  Cartel 
Industrielle  du  Bassin  houiller  du  Nord  de  lal 
France  ”  was  prepared  for  the  Compagnie  ded 
Vicogne,  showing  numerous  fruitless  trial-i! 
bores  by  speculators.  In  face  of  these  facts/! 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  stated  his  belief  thata 
success  would  not  crown  any  efforts  in  search; 
of  coal  on  this  side  of  the  Straits  ofc 

Dover ;  and  this  argument  is  so  potentn 

that  hardly  anything  short  of  the  actuals 

discovery  of  a  coal-field  in  Kent  oro 

adjacent  counties  can  materially  affect  it ji 
There  seems  no  doubt  whatever,  from  the) 
continental  evidence,  that  the  middle  and) 
lower  Palrcozoic  rocks  serve  to  connect  the) 
Ardennes  axis  with  the  Somerset  axis  and.i 
basin,  but  the  probability  of  the  coal-measurese 
lying  on  them,  or  being  caught  up  in  folds  oro 
inversions  underground  in  the  south-east  ofo 
England,  is  rather  small.  The  evidence  of  the) 
London  basin  borings  alluded  to,  is  painfully! 
similar  to  that  obtainable  from  those  cited  asa 
executed  to  the  north  of  the  productive  fields! 
in  South  Belgium.  There  is  just  a  bare  pos-si 
sibility  of  a  small  independent  coal-field!(; 
existing  under  parts  of  our  south-easternni 
counties,  but  that  is  all ;  the  evidence  at  pre-e: 
sent  in  support  of  this  theory,  as  we  have  seen,n; 
is  not  very  encouraging. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  must,  ofoj 
course,  follow  up  the  discovery  by  going  on); 
with  the  work,  and  we  hope  that  the  diametere 
of  the  bore-hole  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  tot 
thoroughly  probe  the  matter.  Other  trialo 
bores  are,  no  doubt,  contemplated,  and  'wer 
would  suggest  that  a  more  favourable  result! 
might  be  obtained  by  sinking  them  about  tea 
miles  west-south-west  of  the  Channel  Tunnele 
site.  The  lower  Secondary  beds  will  probably!; 
be  a  little  thicker  there ;  but  the  main  reason) 
for  the  suggestion  is  that  the  site  is  more  on) 
the  line  of  strike  of  the  Carboniferous  beds  ini 
the  Boulonnais  at  Ferques,  Leulinghen,  Loc-x 
quinghen,  and  Hard inghen, than  is  the  Channel! 
Tunnel  site.  This  latter  seems  rather  toco 
much  to  the  eastward,  and,  assuming  extension) 
of  the  coal-measures  from  the  Boulonnais,  thtl 
seam  at  present  discovered  would  merely  bfl 
a  representative  of  the  thin  northern  flank  oic 
the  field,  instead  of  the  thicker  and  best  parti 
of  it,  which  we  believe  (under  the  assumption' 
would  be  found  at  the  spot  at  which  ws 
suggest  a  further  experiment  being  made. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thata 
both  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  will' 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  definitely  prove  on; 
disprove  the  existence  of  the  coal-field.  Theb 
necessities  of  a  practical  and  progressives 
nation  will  then  decide  whether  or  not  it  isi 
wrong  to  turn  Kent  into  “  heaps  of  coke,”;, 
and  increase  our  incomes  “  sixtyfold  instead)' 
of  fourfold,”  in  face  of  the  maledictions  ofo 
Ruskiuian  sentimentalists. 


A  HISTORY  OF  CROMER* 

IIE  interest  recently  felt  in  Cromere 
through  its  rehabilitation  as  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  coupled; 
with  a  desire  to  do  something  foro 
the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  church,! 
seem  conjointly  to  have  inspired  Mr.  Rye  with! 
the  idea  of  putting  some  information  as  to  then 
history  of  the  place  into  a  handsome  quarto  t> 
volume,  printed  on  special  and  thick  paper  el: 
and  with  margins  of  monumental  spacious- 9; 
ness.  There  is  much  to  be  said  and  learned;'! 
about  the  town  and  district,  we  surmise,  other  ei 
than  what  is  here  included;  but  the  volume  a . 
contains  enough  information,  apparently  trust- it  i 
worthy  and  carefully  prepared,  to  satisfy  those  s  i 
who  are  not  professed  archeologists,  and  ought  bl| 
to  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  many  persons  d| 
who  now  throng  to  the  decayed  little  Norfolklp 

*  Cromer,  Past  and  Present  ;or,  an  attempt  to  describe  li 
the  Parishes  of  Cromer  and  Shipden,  and  to  narrate  their!1, 
history.  By  Walter  Rye.  Printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  I 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  Cromer  Church.  Jarrold  & 
Sons,  Norwich  and  London  ;  1889. 
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coast  town  for  their  autumn  change  and 
holiday. 

“  Decayed  ”  may  he  thought  a  mistaken 
word  to  apply  to  a  town  which  has  not 
many  years  since  had  a  new  railway  run 
to  it,  besides  the  more  recent  local  line 
ending  at  “  Cromer  Beach  ”  terminus,  and 
which  has  built  various  new  terraces 
and  is  entering  for  the  first  time  on  the 
dignity  of  a  town  hall,  the  new  building  for 
which  is  illustrated  in  this  number.  But 
Mr.  Rye, — who,  though  he  dates  his  preface 
from  Putney,  appears  from  various  patrony¬ 
mics  in  the  book  to  be  either  in  person  or 
'in  family  an  old  Cromerite — observes  that  at 
■the  present  moment  the  town  has  absolutely 
no  sort  of  trade  except  that  one  of  looking 
after  the  comfort  and  pockets  of  visitors, 
which  goes  on  so  briskly  for  about  tw7o 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  Shipden  or 
Schipeden,  which  was  once  the  main  portion 
of  the  town,  lies  under  the  sea,  and  a  steamer 
was  wrecked  on  what  was  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  its  church  walls  the  year  before 
last,  and  which  are  occasionally  visible  above 
water,  though,  not  as  the  author  says,  “  at 
neap  tides,”  but  at  low  water  at  spring  tides, 
which  is  when  the  tide  is  lowest.* 

“  To  understand  what  Cromer  was  like  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago,  ono  must  picture  to  oneself 
a  great  cliff  standing  much  more  out  to  sea  than  at 
present,  and  under  it  a  real  harbour  with  a  heavy- 
timbered  pier-head  like  that  now  at  Gorleston,  with 
rough  stone  walls  clumsily  contrived  and  repaired 
now  and  again  in  an  obstinate  English  fashion,  as 
the  incoming  sea  cut  them  away  from  time  to  time. 
Quite  a  fleet  of  tradiDg-ships  and  fisbing-boats  lazily 
tossing  about  within  the  harbour,  aud  a  large  fish¬ 
curing  and  outfitting  population  busy  on  the  shore, 
— in  fact  as  different  a  spot  from  the  quiet  watering- 
place  of  the  present  day  as  can  well  be  conceived.” 

And  what  was  the  great  spacious  church  of 
Cromer  built  for,  with  its  massive  and  richly 
•decorated  tower,  save  for  a  place  where  many 
went  out  and  in — for  something  much  more 
•of  a  town,  we  may  be  sure,  than  now  clusters 
about  the  two  or  three  little  winding  lanes 
which  form  all  that  is  left  of  the  streets 
of  the  old  town.  In  1358,  the  author  tells  us, 
.dhe  “  merchants  of  Cromer”  are  mentioned 
■(he  does  not  say  in  what  document).  He 
also  notes  the  theory  that  Cromer  is  really  the 
buried  part  of  the  town  and  Shipden  the 
present  Cromer,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  of  a  doubtful  and  uncertain 
character.  In  1425  the  plnce  is  referred  to  as 
*(  Shipden  by  Cromer  ”  :  the  form  “  Shipden 
alias  Cromer”  begins  about  1452,  and  the 
name  of  Shipden  by  itself  falls  out  about 
1483,  but  “  Cromer  alias  Shipden  ”  is  found 
lor  many  years  afterwards. 

The  chapter  on  11  The  Old  Trades  and 
Townsmen  ”  contains  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing,  especially  in  the  glimpse  we  get  through 
■old  letters  aud  other  documents  of  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  to  keep  up  the  port  and  make 
'things  good  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
1551  was  a  bad  year.  “  Not  only  had  ‘  the 
rages  and  surges  of  the  sea’  swallowed  up 
and  drowned  a  number  ef  the  great  sort  of 
houses,  but  a  great  part  of  the  town  had  by 
negligence  of  certain  persons  been  consumed 
by  sudden  fire,  so  that  by  the  length  of  a 
whole  street  it  was  still  not  rebuilt ;  ”  and  a 
petition  for  relief  was  sent  up  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  what  result  does  not  appear.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Cromer  and  the 
neighbouring  coast  received  a  good  deal  of 
disagreeable  attention  from  pirates  of  various 
kinds,  and  there  was  such  a  chronic  state  of 
alarm  on  the  subject  that  in  1623  Taylor, 
(l  the  water  poet,”  and  his  companions,  making 
an  innocent  boating  excursion  round  the 
coast  and  landing  at  Cromer,  were  taken  in 
charge  on  suspicion,  their  boat  considerably 
damaged,  and  themselves  kept  in  durance 
vile  till  some  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  could  be  summoned  to 
examine  them ;  who  quickly  understood  the 
truth,  and  Sir  Austin  Palgrave  offered  them 
the  hospitality  of  his  house  a  few  miles  off, 
where  no  doubt  they  ended  with  a  merry 

*  It  is  curious  liow  widespread  is  this  popular  error 
that  neap  tides  are  the  lowest  of  all.  The  high  tide  is 
lower  at  neap  than  at  spring,  but  the  low  tide  is  not  so 
low  :  in  other  words,  the  rise  and  fall  in  reference  to 
normal  level  is  less. 


evening.  The  whimsical  poem  in  which 
Taylor  relates  the  adventure,  and  satirises 
the  absurd  alarm  and  cowardice  of  the  town- 
folk,  is  quoted  in  full,  and  is  in  its  way  very 
amusing  reading.  Taylor  at  the  close  of  the 
poem  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  his 
persecutors  by  mailing  an  appeal  to  public 
sympathy  in  regard  to  the  perilous  condition 
of  the  town,  not  from  pirates,  but  from  the 
sea  : — 

“  It  is  an  ancient  market- town  that  stands 
Upon  a  lofty  cliff  of  mouldering  sands  ; 

The  sea  against  the  cliff  doth  daily  beat, 

And  every  tide  into  the  land  doth  eat. 

The  town  is  poor,  unable  by  expense, 

Against  the  raging  sea  to  make  defence  ; 

And  every  day  it  eateth  further  in, 

Still  waiting,  washing  down  the  land  doth  win. 

That  if  some  course  be  not  ta  en  speedily. 

The  town’s  in  danger  in  the  sea  to  be. 

A  goodly  church  stands  on  these  brittle  grounds. 
Not  many  fairer  in  Great  Britain’s  bounds  ; 

And  if  the  sea  shall  swallow  it  as  some  fear, 

’Tis  not  ten  thousand  pounds  the  like  could  rear. 
No  Christian  can  behold  it  but  with  grief. 

And  with  my  heart  I  wish  them  quick  relief. 

So  farewell  Cromer,  I  have  spoke  lor  thee, 

Though  you  did’st  much  unkindly  deal  with  me.” 

The  present  Cromer  lighthouse,  with  its 
powerful  revolving  light,  well  known  to 
visitors  as  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  fine  down  between  Cromer  and 
Overstrand,  was  built  well  inland  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fate  which  befell  the  old  one, 
which  it  appears  was  still  standing,  an  old 
brick  circular  tower,  on  the  then  verge  of  the 
cliff,  in  1866,  “  when  it  slipped  into  the  sea 
silently  one  night  ” ;  a  fate  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  also  before  many  years  befall  the  old 
abandoned  circular  church  tower  of  Side- 
strand,  three  miles  eastward,  of  which  a 
sketch  was  given  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  24, 
1887. 

The  book  having  been  produced  mainly 
with  the  intention  of  aiding  the  church 
restoration  fund  by  its  sale,  Cromer  church 
naturally  occupies  a  considerable  space  in 
it,  and  is  well  described  historically  and 
architecturally,  and  illustrated  by  many 
engravings  of  various  curious  and  interesting 
bits  of  detail.  From  this  chapter  we  learn 
that  the  recent  state  of  utter  ruin  of  the 
chancel  was  consummated  by  deliberate 
destruction,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
repairing  it;  an  order  for  the  demolition,  for 
that  stated  reason,  having  been  given  by 
“  Antony,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of 
Norwich,”  in  1681,  and  for  building  up  the 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  walls.  The 
author  adds  :  “  The  work  of  demolition  is  said 
to  have  been  completed  by  gunpowder  (I 
sincerely  wish  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
been  seated  on  the  mine  at  the  time  of  its 
explosion),  and  the  rood  screen  and  loft,  if 
not  already  down,  must  have  been  sacrificed 

when  the  chancel  arch  was  blocked  up . 

It  was  reserved  for  the  authorities  in  1840  to 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  century  and  a  half 
of  vandalism ;  for,  to  obtain  540  extra 
sittings,  they  pulled  down  the  west  gallery, 
and  not  only  built  it  up  again,  which  was 
bad  enough,  but  erected  two  others  along 
the  aisles,  which  was  worse.”  All  these 
were  removed  in  the  first  restoration  some 
years  since,  and  there  is  now  a  grand  open 
lofty  nave,  a  little  marred  by  the  rather  too 
slender  proportions  and  poor  mouldings  of 
the  piers,  but  the  general  effect  is  fine, 
especially  when  seen  filled  with  the  crowded 
congregation  which  musters  in  the  autumn 
season.  The  next  thing  wanted,  when  the 
chancel  is  paid  for,  is  an  organ  in  proportion 
to  the  scale  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 
wheezy  little  instrument  (opened  by  Beckwith 
of  Norwich,  in  1792)  which  stands  in  a  corner 
of  the  nave,  and  is  fairly  drowned  by  the 
psalm-singing  of  the  congregation. 

The  restoration  of  the  nave  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  by  a  local  builder,  Mr.  Newman, 
and  seems  to  have  been  very  well  and  care¬ 
fully  done  internally,  and  in  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  spirit  as  regards  the  exterior.  The  author 
observes,  “  the  present  restoration  is  super¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  the  builders  are 
strangers  to  these  parts,  which  is  a  pity.”  Mr. 
Rye  is  evidently  a  Home  Ruler  in  these 


matters,  and  makes  one  or  two  other 
hits  at  the  impropriety,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  of  having  engaged  an  architect 
from  a  distance,  instead  of  one  native 
to  the  country  and  acquainted  with  the 
local  type  of  flint  building ;  but  as  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  lay  his  finger  on  any 
tangible  error  on  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s  part, 
we  may  regard  this  as  only  the  general 
grumble  of  a  writer  with  strong  local  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  has  however,  in  spite  of  these 
feelings,  produced  the  book  before  us  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  chancel 
restoration,  and  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
successful  in  that  respect,  it  is  at  all  events 
a  record  which  many  of  those  who  know  and 
love  the  place  may  be  glad  to  possess. 


NOTES. 

E  have  said  so  much  concerning” 
the  Forth  Bridge  at  various  stages 
of  its  progress  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  now  to  recapitulate  its 
history,  or  to  do  more  than  offer  our  con¬ 
gratulations  to  those  most  nearly  concerned 
on  the  successful  completion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  [and  boldest  engineering  projects  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Whether  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge  will  repay  in  a  financial 
sense  the  outlay  upon  it  may  be  doubtful,  but 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
we  have  already  seen  expressed,  that  it  was 
worth  doing  for  the  sake  of  glory,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  power  of  modern 
engineering  to  cope  with  great  natural 
obstacles.  Sir  John  Fowler,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
is  to  be  created  a  Baronet,  and  Mr.  Baker  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  and  Mr.  Arrol,  the 
contractor,  will  be  knighted.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  all  the  honours  are  well  earned, 
far  better  than  some  of  the  similar  honours 
that  are  bestowed  as  mere  political  rewards. 
Sir  John  Fowler  in  his  speech  at  the  lun¬ 
cheon  did  not  forget  to  say  a  word  for 
the  workmen,  who  as  a  body  deserve 
all  recognition  for  the  courage  as  well  as 
skill  which  they  have  exhibited  in  carrying 
out  this  difficult  and  risky  work.  To  say 
that  “  not  one  of  them  had  ever  knowingly 
scamped  a  rivet  ”  may  be  hardly  in  accordance 
with  things  we  have  both  heard  and  seen  in 
the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  this  we 
suppose  is  an  occasion  on  which  “  omnes 
omnia  bona  dicere  ”  is  a  kind  of  accepted 
understanding. 


WE  feel  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the 
dreadful  railway  accident  at  Carlisle 
is  that  which  has  nearly  caused  other  acci¬ 
dents  before  now,  and  which  we  have  always 
expected  would  bring  about  a  fatal  accident 
sooner  or  later :  viz.,  the  habit  of  trusting  to  the 
power  of  the  continuous  brake  over  a  whole 
train  to  pull  up  in  a  much  shorter  space 
than  was  formerly  necessary,  and  thereby 
endeavouring  to  save  time  by  running  fast 
up  to  a  station  and  pulling  up  quickly. 
This  system,  to  begin  with,  greatly 
interferes  with  the  comfort  of  railway 
travelling  by  shaking  and  jerking  the  train 
much  more  in  stoppage  than  used  to  be  the 
case ;  but  it  is  also  a  constant  source  of  pos¬ 
sible  danger,  which  this  time  seems  to  have 
had  its  effect.  The  old  hand-brakes  on  tender 
and  guard’s  van  required  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  to  pull  up  a  fast  train,  but  they  were 
simple  levers  which,  if  examined  immediately 
before  starting  (as  was  always  the  rule  on  all 
well-managed  railways),  might  be  safely  de¬ 
pended  on  to  do  their  work.  The  continuous 
brakes  of  various  kinds,  now  in  use,  are  much 
more  complicated  machines, giving  no  doubt  an 
immensely-increased  chance  of  safety  in  an 
emergency,  but  also  liable  to  fail  occasionally 
when  absolutely  wanted.  The  inquest  may 
elicit  some  other  or  additional  reason  for  the 
accident ;  but  on  the  face  of  the  facts  as  so 
far  stated  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  real 
moral  of  the  accident  is  that  engine-drivers 
should  be  peremptorily  required  to  allow 
longer  distance  for  pulling  up,  regarding  the 
|  continuous  brake  not  as  a  means  of  regularly 
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pulling  up  sharp,  but  as  a  provision  for  emer¬ 
gency.  Unless  this  is  enforced  we  shall  have 
other  accidents  of  the  same  kind. 


MR.  STANHOPE’S  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week,  in  moving  a 
resolution  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
his  Bill  in  regard  to  barracks  and  the 
accommodation  of  troops,  must  be  regarded 
with  mingled  mortification  and  satisfaction, 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  sanitary  state  of 
our  barracks  has  been  thoroughly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  that  the  progress  in  sanitary 
matters,  which  has  generally  been  notice¬ 
able  all  over  the  Kingdom,  has  not  taken 
place  in  those  buildings  which  are  set  apart 
for  the  accommodation  of  our  troops.  The 
blame  for  this  must  be  placed  on  several 
shoulders :  on  those  who  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Office,  on  persons  in  charge 
of  troops  at  insanitary  barracks,  and  on  the 
country  at  large,  who  have  preferred  to  save 
their  money  rather  than  improve  the  health 
of  their  troops :  but,  of  course,  the  chief 
blame  rests  on  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  is  morally  and  officially  responsible  to 
the  country  for  the  health  of  its  troops. 
A  more  naive  and  unstatesmanlike  confession 
than  that  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  War  to  the  late 
Government,  could  not  have  been  made  ;  for 
he  stated  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
housing  of  the  troops  of  this  country  was  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  had  been  so 
u  for  a  series  of  years.”  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
confession  of  official  incompetence.  Again, 
Mr.  Stanhope  stated  that  so  long  ago  as  1859 
the  Commission  on  Barracks  and  Hospitals 
reported  as  to  the  Galway  Barracks  “  that 
they  are  amongst  the  very  worst  specimens 
of  public  establishments  we  have  ever  seen.” 
Yet  thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  are 
only  now  going  to  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  that  Commission.  But  of  past  mis¬ 
takes  and  oversights  it  profits  little  to  speak  ; 
we  are  now  more  concerned  with  the  effective 
improvements  of  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  remedy  defects  in  some 
places  only  :  the  whole  barrack  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad  must 
be  overhauled.  We  say  this  because  in  Mr. 
Stanhope’s  statement  no  mention  was  made  of 
Scotland,  and  of  only  four  foreign  stations ; 
and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  there  are 
blots  to  be  found  in  other  places. 


WITH  the  military  details  of  the  scheme 
above  referred  to  we  are  not  concerned, 
but,  as  regards  the  other  parts  of  it,  Mr. 
Stanhope’s  statements  seem  to  be  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  As  he  is  going  to  ask  the  country  to 
spend  over  4,000,000  of  money,  he  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  official 
advisers.  He  has  consulted  “  a  contractor 
high  in  his  profession,”  and  Mr.  Pilkington, 
w-ho  has  had  “  enormous  experience  in  plan¬ 
ning  industrial  dwellings,”  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done.  It  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  public,  however,  if  the  name  of 
this  contractor  had  been  stated,  and  a 
consultative  committee  of  two  or  three  archi¬ 
tects  would  have  had  more  weight  than  the 
opinion  of  one.  It  is  satisfactory,  however 
to  find  that  a  Sanitary  Committee  is  to  be 
established  to  supervise  the  sanitary  part  of 
the  scheme,  and  also,  in  the  future,  to  examine 
the  reports  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  barracks 
received  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  W ar  ;  but  our  satisfaction  is 
somewhat  damped  on  this  point  when  we  bear 
in  mind  how  many  reports  are  made  which 
responsible  officials  do  not  act  upon,  and  we 
have  a  glaring  instance  of  this  in  regard  to  the 
Cyalway  Barracks,  which  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  the 
new  barracks  which  are  to  be  built,— which, 
indeed,  Mr.  Stanhope  did  not  do  fully.  There 
are  to  be  new  barracks  at  Dublin  and  some¬ 
where  outside  of  Manchester,  also  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Enniskillen,  and  at  Malta.  The  ques¬ 


tion  is  yet  in  a  preliminary  stage,  and  as 
further  details  are  made  public  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it  from  time 
to  time.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  probability 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  its 
troops  will  be  housed  as  for  a  long  time  it  has 
accommodated  its  paupers,  lunatics,  and 
criminals. 


THE  new  edition  of  the  Post  Office  Guide 
is  far  more  true  to  its  name  than  has 
been  the  case  with  previous  issues.  Not  that 
these  have  been  deficient  in  information, 
varied  and  valuable,  but  the  meaning  of 
some  of  it  was  so  obscured  by  “  signs  and 
wonders”  that  only  an  expert  could  show  the 
interpretation  thereof.  These  remarks  apply 
more  especially  to  the  particulars  of  the 
despatch  and  delivery  of  mails  to  and  from 
London,  which  are  now  set  out  most  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Hitherto  they  have  been  expressed 
in  a  mysterious  manner  by  means  of  letters  and 
figures  (in  and  out  of  brackets),  the  seeker  for 
information  on  these  points  being  confronted 
by  something  closely  resembling  an  algebraic 
problem.  Now,  the  time  of  despatch  of 
each  mail  to  and  from  all  the  principal 
offices  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  shown  in  one 
column,  and  the  approximate  time  of  delivery 
in  another.  This  information  occupies  nearly 
a  hundred  pages,  in  lieu  of  the  half-score 
pages  into  which  it  was  before  com¬ 
pressed,  and  is  followed  by  the  regulations 
relating  especially  to  the  London  district. 
The  latter  still  presents  a  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  appearance,  but  is  very  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  is  set  out  in  a  more  uniform  manner 
than  before.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
January  edition  of  the  Guide  was  burnt  at 
the  printers’  just  as  it  was  ready  for  delivery  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Raikes  had  all  this  new  matter 
ready  for  the  New  Year’s  issue,  it  must  have 
been  particularly  annoying  to  him  to  have 
had  the  whole  edition  destroyed.  We  notice 
that  the  Telegraph  Money  Order  system  is 
now  to  be  extended  to  all  offices  transacting 
Telegraph  and  Money  Order  business,  so  that 
the  experiment, — which  has  hitherto  only 
been  in  force  between  about  a  dozen  places, — 
has,  presumably,  been  successful. 


THE  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Water-colours  is  an  excellent  one 
as  a  whole,  and  contains  some  works  of  special 
character  and  power.  In  an  architectural 
journal  mention  should  perhaps  be  made  first 
of  the  highly  worked  and  magnificent  etchings 
of  buildings  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ilaig,  especially 
the  interior  of  Burgos  Cathedral  (16),  as 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  care  with 
which  the  architectural  detail  is  shown  as  for 
the  brilliant  effect  of  light  and  shadow  that 
is  realised.  There  are  few  architectural 
etchers  who  combine  breadth  of  effect  with 
correctness  and  clearness  of  detail  as  we  see 
it  here  ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  work  still  remains  essentially  an  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  the  artistic  limitation  suggested  by 
the  phrase.  __ “ The  Patio  of  the  Cloisters, 
Burgos  ”  (45),  is  another  fine  work  of 
the  same  class.  Mr.  Slocombe  contributes 
also  some  large  architectural  subjects  in  a 
somewhat  freer  and  less  finished  manner 
(more  suitable  perhaps  for  etching),  such  as 
“  A  Canal  at  Bruges  ”  (91).  We  should  not 
forget  Mr.  Haig’s  fine  view  of  “The  Two 
Bridges,  Cuenca  ”  (123),  the  subject  being  a 
remarkably  effective  one,  the  contrast  of  the 
little  half-ruined  bridge  below  and  the  tower¬ 
ing  arches  of  the  aqueduct  rising  above  it.  In 
regard  to  etching,  however,  our  sympathies 
are  much  more  with  the  slighter  and  more 
freely  executed  works,  which  show  a  great 
deal  by  a  few  lines,  which  is  the  special 
power  of  etching.  Among  the  best  of  this  class 
are  some  of  Mr.  Frank  Short’s  small  works. 
/on\  Wintry  ®.a8t  on  the  Stourbridge  Canal”  ; 
(_0),  a  dry-point,  is  quite  a  little  poem  in 
copper-scratching,  so  bleak  and  wind-driven  is 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Hugh  Baton’s 
Gourock”  (11),  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball’s  “After 
rundown,  Venice”  (12),  Mr.  Percy  Robert¬ 


son’s  “  Wet  Day,  Whitby  ”  (107),  Mr.  F.  I 
Short’s  “Low  Tide,  The  Evening  Star,  andi 
Rye’s  Long  Pier  Deserted”  (97)  are  other 3 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  work,  where r 
“  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.”  Among  \\ 
works  aiming  at  special  effects  the  “  Music  i 
Party  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice  ”  (114),  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Farrer,  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  i 
realise  moonlight  effect  in  an  etching  on  a  i 
large  scale,  and  very  striking  and  powerful  i 
in  effect  and  manner  of  execution.  Among  { 
the  special  things  of  the  exhibition  are  the  t 
strange  figure  studies  by  Mr.  William  Strang; ; 
some  of  them,  as  “  The  End  ”  (249)  and  ii 
“  A  Soup  Kitchen  ”  (52)  are  perhaps  as  * 
repulsive  as  they  are  original ;  but  the  one  t 
called  “  Taking  the  Oath  ”  (34)  is  a  most  t 
remarkable  study  of  character  in  the  various  s 
heads.  Of  the  original  genius  of  this  artist  t 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  e 
will  not  allow  it  to  degenerate  into  eccen-  - 
tricity,  which  seems  to  be  rather  his  danger.  \ 
A  considerable  loan  collection  of  Rembrandt’s  s 
etchings  adds  another  special  interest  to  this  n 
year’s  exhibition. 


PARIS  GARDEN,  known  as  the'  King’s  s 
manor,  as  appertaining  to  its  lord  and  1 
copyholders,  formerly  lay  in  St.  Saviour’s  s 
parish,  and  was  famed  for  its  mill,  water-  - 
courses,  pastures,  and  wild  plants.  In  1670  J 
nearly  all  of  it  was  taken  for  the  new  parish  a 
of  Christchurch,  as  constituted  under  the  will*  1 
of  John  Marshall,  who  had  died  forty  years  •? 
before.  Comprising  the  ancient  hide  of  if 
Wideflete,  and  covering  nearly  100  acres,  it  i 
had  been  given  in  1113  by  one  Robert  I 
Marmion  to  the  Cluniac  monastery  at  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  whence,  about  fifty  years  later,  it  t 
passed  to  the  Knights  Templar,  who  set  up  a  a 
chapelry  there,  and  from  them  to  the  Knights  s 
Hospitaller  of  St.  John.  In  the  early  years  s 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  a  sanctuary  y 
for  offenders.  Ultimately  passing  to-o 
Henry  VIIL,  it  was  granted  as  dowry  forr 
Jane  Seymour.  Lord  Hunsdon  and  others,.;, 
who  got  the  manor  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
conveyed  the  land  and  manor  -  house  to  a1 
Thomas  Cure,  a  benefactor  to  the  parish.  . 
The  manor-house  has  been  identified  with  i 
the  Holland’s  Leaguer,  or  Nob’s  Island,  one  bi 
of  the  many  houses  of  ill-fame  that  formerly  ;l 
flourished  on  Bankside.  The  moated  and  1; 
castellated  “  Leaguer,”  which  was  kept  by 
one  Susan  Holland,  in  1630,  and  is  illustrated  li 
in  Wilkinson’s  “  Londina,”  stood  south-west-  -I 
wards  of  the  present  Falcon  drawing  dock.  . 
Latterly  known  as  Beggars’  Hall,  it  was  ; 
pulled  down  in  making  the  southern  approach  i 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge  :  yet  some  authorities  ! 
question  the  survival  of  the  original  building  ; 
to  that  time.  The  Widefleet  was  converted  i 
into  a  sewer,  having  its  outlet  by  the  Barge 
House-stairs.  In  a  fine  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Bankside,  temp.  Elizabeth ,  are  shown  “  Gravile- 
lane  [now  an  arm  of  Ilolland-street]  leding  to  • 
St.  George’s-felds  ”  (of  which  the  site  has  i 
lately  been  taken  for  widening  the  railway 
bridge) ;  the  “  Olde  Parris  Garden  -  lane,” 
running  from  the  Cross  to  the  river-side; 
the  way  leading  to  the  Manner-house  ;  “  Oulde 
Parris  Garden  ” ;  together  with  Widefleet 
Mill  and  the  mill-pond,  southwards  of  the 
once  famous  “  Folken  Ine  in  the  Clincke 
Libertie.”  Gravel-lane  is  marked  in  Horwood's 
large-scale  map  as  the  parish  eastern  boundary. 
The  mill-pond  lay  at  the  elbow  of  Holland- 
street. 


TWO  tenements  in  Gravel-lane,  South- 
wark,  a  cottage  in  White  Ilart-court, 
and  a  plot  of  land  in  Broad  wall,  Stamford- 
street,  Lambeth,  were  yesterday  put  up  for  : 
sale  at  the  Mart.  This  small  property,  whichi 
is  free  from  quit-rents  or  fines,  is  noteworthy 
as  being  copyhold  of  the  old  Paris  Garden 
Manor,  whereof  a  small  slip,— latterly  Cuper’s 
Gardens, — yet  remains,  in  position  at  least,  in 
the  public  recreation-ground  at  the  southern 
foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  his  “  Glosso-  l 
graphia”  (1681),  Blount  derives  the  name  of 
this  Manor  from  one  Robprt  de  Paris,  temp,  i 
Richard  II.  A  Close  Roll,  15  Rich.  II.,  j 
relates  to  an  order  by  that  Sovereign  that  i 
London  butchers  should  carry  their  garbage 
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1  and  offal  to  a  place  “  j uxta  domum  Roberta 
I  de  Parys,”  whence,  it  appears,  the  residuum 
|  was  to  be  cast  into  the  river.  Mr.  W. 
J  Rendle,  the  eminent  Southwark  anti- 
j  quarian,  has  stated  that  he  is  “  inclined 
to  think  the  Manor  may  have  been 
first  known  as  Parish  or  Parysh  Garden, 
becoming1  at  length,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  Paris  Garden, 
or,  indifferently  as  it  was  spelt.  Paris  or 
Parish.”  He  cites  a  record  of  1420  wherein 
it  appears  as  Parish  Garden ;  and  from 
another,  of  fourteen  years  later, — “Molendina 
de  Wideflete  cum  Gardino,  &c. :  vocato  Parish- 
gardiu.”* 


CJOME  stained  glass  which  is  shortly  to  be 
^  fixed  in  the  great  west  window  of  St. 
John’s,  Chester,  .given  as  a  Jubilee  Memorial 
by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  has  been  on 
view  at  Mr.  E.  Frampton’s  studio.  There  are 
three  .lights  filled  with  figure  subjects  (num¬ 
bering  twelve  in  all)  dealing  with  the  history 
erf  the  city  and  church,  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  bands  of  grisaille.  Heraldic 
work  has  been  introduced  at  the  base  of  each 
light  and  on  the  grisaille  work,  the  shields  in 
the  former  position  bearing  the  Royal  Arms 
and  those  of  the  donor  and  his  wife ;  while 
the  latter  have  the  arms  of  the  Mayors.  The 
I  church  itself  figures  in  several  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  the  warm  red  sandstone  forming  a 
suitable  background.  Altogether,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  white  of  the  grisaille  and 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  figure-subjects  seems 
likely  to  giv-e  a  fine  effect  when  fixed, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  judge  fairly  of  its 
effect  as  seen  in  the  studio  in  London.  The 
success,  however,  of  the  Blake  Memorial  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  augurs  well  for 
this  latest  addition  to  St.  John’s  at  Chester. 
The  window  is  to  be  fixed  shortly,  and 
dedicated  on  Easter  Eve. 


f  1 1HE  newly-worked  marble  quarries  at 
-L  Saalburg  promise,  at  a  period  not  far 
hence,  to  be  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  stone-bed,  which  is  of  enormous 
extent,  and  will  take  centuries  to  exhaust, 
gives  a  stone  of  excellent  durability  as  well 
as  of  very  fine  colouring.  The  works  are  in 
good  hands,  and  extensions  and  improvements 
.are  continually  being  made  on  a  large  scale. 


/~\N  February  17  a  paper  on  “  London 
Docks  and  their  Construction  ”  was  read 
by  Herr  Garbe  before  a  company  of  about 
•eighty  members  of  the  “  Architekten-verein  ” 
of  Berlin.  Special  note  was  taken  of  the 
construction  of  the  sides,  lock-walls,  &c.,  of 
the  more  modern  docks  in  “  beton  ” ;  and  the 
lecturer  strongly  advised  the  use  of  this 
material  for  similar  works  in  Germany. 


fjnilE  President  of  the  Union  at  Oxford  has 
J-  appealed  to  the  life-members,  savs  the 
Academy,  for  subscriptions  to  a  fund  of  2,000/. 
ffor  putting  the  buildings  into  thorough  repair. 
The  Society’s  rooms  lie  between  the  Corn 
Market  and  New  Inn  Hall,  lately  incorporated 
with  Balliol  College.  To  this  site,  since 
enlarged  at  various  times,  the  original 
““Debating  Society”  removed  in  1852.  A  room 
for  debates  was  built  about  four  years  later; 
-and  this  in  turn  was  replaced  with  a  larger 
room,  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  The 
former  debating-room  was  converted  into  a 
library.  Its  frescoes, by  Burne  Jones,  Rossetti, 
and  other  artists,  are,  we  are  informed,  in  a 
sadly  decayed  condition.  The  block  of  build¬ 
ings  comprises,  also,  the  keeper’s  apartments, 
a  smaller  library,  a  writing-room,  newspaper 
and  magazine  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  Our 
contemporary  hints  that  these  attractions  are 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  recent  luxurious 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  several  college 
•authorities  of  libraries  and  undei'graduates’ 
common-rooms,  together  with  the  increase 
•of  various  clubs  and  kindred  associations 
amongst  the  students  themselves. 

*  Vide  “Th.c  Antiquarian  Magazine  and  Biblio¬ 
grapher,”  June,  ISS5 


fpiIE  exhibition  of  pictures  of  Japan  by 
*-  Mr.  Alfred  East,  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery,  is  interesting  both  in  an 
artistic  and  topographical  sense.  Mr.  East  is 
an  artist  with  a  great  power  of  rendering 
effects  of  light  and  colour  in  landscape,  and  has 
produced  a  number  of  drawings  of  great  beauty 
and  interest  from  this  point  of  view,  while 
conveying  also  a  strong  impression  of  reality 
of  representation ;  and  those  who  have  not 
visited  Japan  gather  from  the  collection 
an  impression  of  knowing  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  character  of  the  landscape  and  village 
scenes  of  the  country  than  before.  The  village 
street  half  covered  with  umbrellas  put  down 
open  to  dry  after  a  rainstorm  (96)  is  a  very 
characteristic  bit  of  local  effect.  Among  the 
larger  landscapes  is  a  very  fine  view  of  Fuji- 
San  (as  we  are  now  told  to  call  the  mountain) 
in  early  morning  (22) ;  two  scenes  showing 
peculiar  effects  of  light  on  Lake  Biwa  (14, 
18);  “A  moist  day  in  a  paddy-field”  (21), 
with  the  white  egrets  like  flying  flecks  of 
sunlight  over  it;  ‘’Lotus  flowers”  (34)  and 
“  Lotus  pond  ”  (42),  the  latter  a  fine  study  of 
the  crowd  of  flowers  with  great  leaves  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  bright  sunlight.  “  An  angry 
night  ”  (60)  is  a  small  but  interesting  study  of 
a  peculiar  effect  of  dull  red  sky  under  a  roof 
of  dark  clouds.  The  largest  painting,  “  Dawn 
on  the  Sacred  Mountain  ”  (69)  is  perhaps  not 
so  entirely  successful  as  some  of  the  smaller 
landscapes,  but  it  is  an  ambitious  and  in 
many  respects  a  fine  work. 


N  Architectural  Students’  Association 
has  just  been  formed  in  Sunderland,  the 
stated  object  being,  according  to  the  wording 
of  its  second  Rule,  “  to  provide  union  among 
its  members,  the  elevation  of  the  profession 
of  architecture,  the  general  advancement  of 
the  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  guiding  the  studies  of  the 
members  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  the 
progressive  examination  of  the  Ii.I.B.A.” 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which 
we  hope  will  be  followed  by  other  townB 
which  have  not  as  yet  any  such  Association. 
The  formation  of  provincial  Associations  with 
the  special  object  of  working  up  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  is  one 
of  the  best  practical  methods  of  promoting 
both  unity  and  an  adequate  educational 
standard  in  the  profession  of  architecture. 

ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

By  Professor  Aitchison,  A  R.A. 

The  subjects  I  have  touched  on  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lectures  are  so  vast  in  extent  that  many 
courses  of  lectures  might  be  given  on  each  one, 
bat  I  thought  it  would  be  more  useful  to  devote 
this  last  lecture  to  some  general  remarks  on 
Architecture,  and  to  a  reasoned  abstract  of  the 
preceding  subjects,  than  to  add  fresh  matter. 

Classical  arcbfeology  is  a  fascinating  study, 
as  it  brings  more  visibly  before  us  the  ways  of 
those  from  whom  we  have  received  the  bulk  of 
our  civilisation,  it  opens  our  eyes  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  gained  since  those  times,  and 
also  to  what  we  have  lost,  for,  to  speak  of 
nothing  else,  the  perfection  of  form  and  dignity 
attained  by  the  ancients  has  never  since  been 
equalled. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Vitruvius  was 
acquainted  with  the  canons  of  Greek  art,  nor 
that  he  has  given  them  in  that  modified  form 
in  which  they  were  used  by  the  Roman  archi¬ 
tects  of  his  day.  We  have  at  least  learned 
from  Vitruvius  the  method  of  proportioning  the 
parts  and  disposition  of  an  order  by  means  of 
the  module,  and  we  know  that  the  proportions 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  their  orders 
have  been  universally  approved  by  mankind 
ever  since,  or  at  least  at  the  most  cultivated 
epochs. 

Through  Vitruvius  architects  have  not  only 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  harmonic  proportions  in  their  buildings,  but 
they  have  admitted,  by  constantly  seeking  such 
proportions,  that  to  such  proportions  the 
m  rthetic  part  of  architecture  is  mainly  due.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  these  views  were  adopted  by 

*  Being  the  sixth  and  concluding  Royal  Academy 
lecture  on  Architecture  this  session.  Delivered  on 
Thursday,  February  16.  (For  the  live  previous  lectures, 
see  the  Builder  for  February  1,  8,  15,  22,  and  March  1 
respectively.) 


the  Gothic  architects,  when  we  have  Cmsariano’s 
scheme  for  properly  proportioning  the  plan  as 
well  as  the  elevation  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
When  an  accomplished  architect  says  of  a 
building  that  it  is  disproportioneil,  or  ill-pro¬ 
portioned,  he  cannot  express  a  more  severe 
condemnation. 

Besides  knowing  the  frules,  we  want  so  to 
educate  our  eyes  to  good  proportion,  that  we 
cannot  endure  anything  ill  -  proportioned 
coming  from  our  hands.  We  should  emulate 
Michael  Angelo,  and  have  our  compasses  in 
our  eye.  If  my  contention  be  admitted,  can 
any  study  be  more  important  than  that  of 
the  antique  for  training  our  eye  to  good  pro¬ 
portion  ? 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  ancient  Roman 
buildings  are  in  ruins,  so  that  we  can  get  but 
little  else  than  the  proportions  of  their  plans ; 
but  when  complete  parts  still  remain,  as  in  the 
Baths,  though  stripped  of  all  ornament,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  majestic 
proportion. 

All  must  admit  that  the  effect  of  the 
Pantheon  is  unsurpassed,  and  in  this  case  we 
have  the  original  building  almost  complete. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  classical 
archreology  was  nearly  all  that  was  taught, 
because  it  was  nearly  all  that  was  wanted, 
and  even  now,  according  to  V.  le  Due,  archi¬ 
tecture  is  but  arcbseology.  Still,  I  think  we 
are  now  in  a  somewhat  different  position ; 
there  has  been  a  Gothic  irruption  since  in  the 
way  of  art,  and  an  engineering  irruption  in  the 
way  of  science,  and  buth  have  modified  our 
views  on  art.  As  regards  science,  the  ancients 
are  mere  children  by  the  side  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries;  the  1,300  ft.  span  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  makes  the  Pantheon,  with  its  142  ft. 
diameter,  and  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  with 
its  80  ft.  span,  look  like  toys.  The  Pantheon 
has,  however,  stood  for  1,900  years,  and  affects 
the  cultivated  visitor  of  to-day  very  much  as  it 
may  have  affected  a  cultivated  Roman  in  the 
days  of  Agrippa ;  while  the  bridge  is  but  to 
meet  a  temporary  want. 

Though  we  are  so  near  to  Gothic  days  in 
point  of  time,  and  so  far  from  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  yet  as  regards  the  main  features  of 
our  civilisation,  and  as  regards  our  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  habits,  the  position  is  reversed. 
With  the  fortunate  exceptions  of  our  having  no 
slaves  and  not  living  on  plunder,  the  Roman 
manners,  customs,  and  ways  of  thought  are 
very  like  our  own  ;  we  fancy  in  our  reading  we 
are  talking  or  listening  to  English  gentlemen, 
until  we  come  across  some  horiible  trait  of 
cruelty  or  inhumanity  that  almost  makes  our 
hair  stand  on  end,  but  of  which  the  Roman 
writers  thought  nothing.  Martial  mentions,  in 
the  lightest  way,  that  at  the  ensuing  games  the 
episode  of  Mutius  Sctevola  before  Porsenna  is 
to  be  acted,  and  the  slave  who  acts  Sctevola  will 
burn  his  right  hand  off.  He  remarks  that  this 
appears  to  be  a  very  courageous  act,  but  it  is 
not  so,  for  if  he  does  not  do  it,  he  will  be  put 
in  a  pitched  dress,  and  burnt  alive. 

We  sympathise  more  with  what  is  dignified, 
graceful,  and  refined  than  with  what  is 
wonderful  and  full  of  savage  energy,  but 
wholly  wanting  in  grace  and  subtle  proportion. 

Geologists,  I  believe,  draw  a  line  between  the 
condition  of  the  earth  before  and  after  the  Flood; 
our  line  of  demarcation  as  regards  a  part  of  our 
thoughts  and  habits  is  drawn  at  the  perfecting 
of  the  steam-engine  by  James  Watt.  Iu  certain 
respects  the  world  has  been  revolutionised  by  it 
and  our  habits,  and  partly  our  thoughts,  have  been 
revolutionised  too.  Shortly  af’er  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  steam-engine  came  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  that  has  produced  a  different  state 
of  feeling  between  man  and  man.  There  is,  in 
consequence,  a  certain  chaos  of  feeling  on  the 
disparity  of  the  position  this  age  holds  in 
respect  to  the  world  behind  it  among  all  edu¬ 
cated  Englishmen,  and  probably  in  ail  Christen¬ 
dom.  In  certain  material  directions  the  old 
world  has  almost  a  ridiculous  at  d  contemptible 
air;  time  as  regards  space  had  not  then  been 
annihilated,  and  work  had  to  be  done  slowly  and 
laboriously.  Ulysse6  smoothing  his  door-posts 
with  a  bronze  adze  is  almost  ludicrous,  when  we 
could  get  them  better  done  in  a  few  minutes  by 
a  planing  machine ;  but  who  amongst  us  can 
compare  with  him  in  simphe  ty  and  dignity? 
The  bulk  of  a  Doric  column  of  the  Greeks  is 
ludicrously  excessive  from  a  material  point  of 
view,  but  a  4-in.  cast-iron  column  doesnot.  raise 
in  any  mind  a  feeling  of  sublimity  and  delight. 
We  are,  as  it  were,  dragged  in  two  directions  ; 
we  are  elated  by  the  magnificent  material 
|  achievements  of  our  contemporaries  and  imme- 
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diate  predecessors,  and  we  are  humiliated  and 
depressed  by  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
thinkers,  writers,  and  artists. 

Homer  probably  appears  to  us  even  grander 
and  more  unapproachable  than  he  did  to  his 
contemporaries.  The  late  James  Fergusson  was 
always  in  a  state  of  indignation  because  the 
contemporaries  of  the  inventors  of  the  railway, 
the  steamboat,  the  telegraph,  and  steam  print¬ 
ing,  were  not  better  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  than  the  Greeks ;  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  merely  due  to  indolence  and 
wrongheadedness,  and  from  the  numerous 
utterances  of  the  day  you  may  see  that  this 
opinion  is  common. 

If  there  is  no  poetic  feeling  at  any  particular 
epoch  in  a  nation,  there  is  no  poet.  If  a 
figure-painter  finds  no  paintable  subject  of  the 
present  time,  he  falls  back  on  Greek,  Roman, 
or  Biblical  times.  A  sculptor  can  have  angels, 
gods,  goddesses,  or  heroes ;  he  is  not  confined 
to  swallow-tail  coats,  chimney-pot  hats,  and 
glazed  leather  boots  ;  but  there  must  generally 
be  new  buildiogs  actually  fitted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  and  exigencies  of  the  present  day,  and 
though  most  people  do  not  care  a  straw  about 
architecture,  they  execrate  architects,  because 
they  do  not  happen  to  live  in  a  fine-art  epoch. 
Every  despot  would  like  his  age  to  be  an  eloquent 
one,  forgetting  that  persuasion  or  demonstration 
is  useless  when  he  can  do  what  he  likes,  and 
that  he  may  even  punish  plain  out-spokenness 
with  imprisonment  or  death.  You  cannot  have 
what  you  want  when  that  want  is  merely  pro¬ 
duced  by  vanity.  You  must  have  the  requisite 
preliminaries,  cultivation,  surroundings,  and 
admiration  before  you  can  get  what  you  Bay 
you  want.  People,  as  a  rule,  say  they  want  a 
new  style  of  architecture.  What  do  they  do  to 
get  it  ?  Let  us  take  music  as  a  thing  people  do 
want :  what  do  they  do  to  get  first-rate  music? 
At  least  one-half  of  the  population  above  the 
lowest  class,  the  fairer  half,  learn  it  from  their 
childhood.  A  great  part  of  the  male  half 
profess  to  like  it,  and  often  hear  some,  and 
a  few,  outside  professional  musicians,  study  it. 
The  encouragement  of  successful  musicians,  in 
a.  pecuniary  *sense,  is  splendid,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  not  only  exhibited  but  felt,  is  unbounded ; 
whether  the  higher  gifts  of  the  composers  are 
equally  well  remunerated  and  admired,  I  do  not 
know. 

Most  educated  people  know  the  difference 
between  a  Classic  and  a  Gothic  building  when 
they  see  them,  and  that  is  usually  the  beginning 
and  end  of  their  knowledge.  They  praise  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  just  as  they 
praise  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  though  they  have  probably  never  read 
the  former  and  have  only  seen  some  of  the 
P  .7?.  la^er  acted.  On  how  few  modern 

buddings  do  they  cast  an  eye  or  bestow  a 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  their 
merits  or  enjoying  their  beauties :  how  many 
passers  m  Pall  Mall  stop  to  admire  the  Reform 
Club,  and  thank  God  that  England  produced 
such  a  genius  as  Barry  ? 

Before  you  can  make  the  first  step  towards  a 
new  style  there  must  be  something  with  which 
the  public  is  taken  ;  the  public  must  have  some 
strong  desire  towards  one  form  rather  than 
towards  another,  or  there  must  be  some  new 
structural  necessity  for  some  new  form,  and  it 
must  insist  on  this  new  form  being  made 
beautiful  in  the  way  it  desires  ;  but  as  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  more  inclination 
towards  one  particular  form  than  towards 
another,  and  there  is  no  unanimous  desire  for 
any  particular  form  of  beauty.  Directly  such 
a  taste  showed  itself  the  architects  would 
follow  and  then  there  would  be  a  development ; 
but  until  such  a  concurrence  of  taste  exists  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  new  style  to  arise  • 
and  be  it  observed  that  most  npw  st-cw  — * 


to  get  their  views  carried  out,  and  be  as  thank¬ 
ful  to  the  architects  who  can  thus  raise  their 
emotions  as  they  are  to  poets. 

It  is  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries 
that  is  the  greatest  spur  to  the  unwearied 
striving  of  the  genius,  be  that  genius  in  what 
line  you  please.  Next  below  this,  the  most 
desirable  things  are  praise,  honour,  and  wealth. 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  an  architect  getting 
anything  but  abuse?  I  believe  there  is  only 
one  architectural  knight  in  England,  and  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  London  who  make  a  decent 
living  out  of  architecture.  I  now  speak  of 
those  who  can  make  a  living  out  of  designing 
buildings  combining  beauty  with  utility,  and  I 
do  not  include  the  measurers,  valuers,  surveyors, 
land  and  house  agents,  nor  those  who  build  for 
utility  only,  without  regard  to  shapeliness. 

Architects  are  not  exempt  from  the  effects  of 
the  wonders  that  are  being  cieated  around 
them  ;  the  faint  breathings  of  the  past  revolu¬ 
tion  still  stirs  their  veins,  and  there  are  signs  of 
new  one : — 


'Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping 
nigher, 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly 
dying  Are.”  Tennyson— “Locksley  Hall." 


They,  too,  want  to  surpass  the  past,  to  stamp 
their  works  with  the  expression  of  the  age,  and, 
if  possible,  to  start  such  new  modifications  in 
architecture  as  may  eventually  become  a  new 
style ;  but  the  question  is,  how  any  one  of  these 
objects  is  to  be  compassed  1  The  age  is  an  in¬ 
artistic  one,  where  the  highest  intellects  are 
wholly  set  on  conquering  physical  difficulties, 
on  superseding  human  labour,  and  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  laws  of  Nature — an  age  which 
looks  on  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  the  archi¬ 
tectural  one,  in  the  same  light  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  looked  on  poetry,  as  “ingenious  non¬ 
sense.”  Much  of  the  building  that  is  done, 
and  much  that  will  be  done,  must  in  its  main 
features  greatly  resemble  the  past ;  it  will  be  in 
stone,  in  brick,  in  concrete,  in  wood,  or  in  lath 
and  plaster.  There  must  be  columns  and  piers, 
colonnades  and  arcades, and  walls  with  openings. 
The  openings  must  be  square  or  oblong,  round 
or  oval,  with  flat,  round,  elliptical,  or  pointed 
tops,  and  there  must  be  roofs  or  terraces.  The 
architects  should  stamp  their  buildings  with  the 
tastes  of  the  day — only,  unfortunately,  there  are 
none.  Directly  there  is  an  insistance  on  build¬ 
ings  being  beautiful  (and  of  a  new  kind  of 
beauty),  there  is  a  hope  in  iron,  for  iron  build¬ 
ings  do  now  occasionally  occur,  and  must  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  future,  and  there  are  no 
examples  of  iron  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  question  is,  How  are  we  best  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  inevitable  changes  that  must 
take  place  ?  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  there 
can  be  no  improvement  so  long  as  men  think 
that  any  man,  any  people,  or  any  age  has  done 
that  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  that  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  imitate  that  work.  Yet 
the  sole  method  of  surpassing  the  best  that  has 
beeD,  is  to  imitate  it  and  to  paraphrase  it.  until 
we  can  do  as  well  ourselves,  and  then  to  advance 
beyond  it. 

Since  the  Egyptians,  there  have  been  no  such 
great  builders  as  the  Romans,  and  they,  being 
the  masters  of  a  good  part  of  the  world  known 
to  the  ancients,  wanted  grand  public  buildings 


its  southern  and  eastern  possessions  were  in  still? 
warmer  climates.  Shade  was  wanted,  which 
was  procured  by  porticoes,  and  porticoes  re¬ 
quire  columns,  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  well-designed  porticoes  in  a  sunny  climate, 
with  the  alternation  of  bright  light  and  deep 
shadow.  But  here,  in  this  misty  climate,  and 
in  this  sooty  air,  the  columns  and  the  shade- 
between  them  are  nearly  alike  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  want  shelter,, 
but  we  also  want  light,  and  porticoes  are  usually 
most  disastrous  adjuncts  to  public  buildings, 
except  as  porticoes  to  churches,  for  they  darken 
the  interiors. 

One  would  judge  England  to  be  a  very  poor 
country,  for  the  niches  and  pedestals  of  our 
public  buildings  are  still  without  their  statues- 
and  groups.  Remember  the  three  thousand 
bronze  statues  Scaurus  had  in  his  theatre,  which# 
was  only  a  temporary  one  for  a  month  or  two’s 
use ;  and  gem  engraving  is  almost  extinct,  as 
well  as  the  making  of  artistic  plate.  Yet  if  we 
can  keep  up  our  courage,  our  vigour  of  mind 
and  body,  our  indusiry  and  invention,  our 
ntegrity  and  virtue,  England  will  gradually 
become  rich,  and  as  wealth  is  what  is  saved  by 
self-denial  from  the  surplus  industry  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  gaining  and  preserving  it  are  certainly 
virtues.  Riches  themselves,  if  properly  used,, 
seem  to  me  to  be  an  undoubted  advantage.  As 
Dr.  Johnson  so  wisely  remarked,  there  have 
been  many  treatises  on  the  advantages  of 
poverty,  but  none  on  the  advantages  of  riches, 
as  these  are  self-evident.  If  we  will  but  use 
these  riches,  when  we  get  them,  wisely,  there  is 
no  reason  why  England  should  fall ;  that  is  if 
wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice  still1 
remain  with  us. 

I  think  the  creation  of  beautiful  things  is  not 
demoralising,  so  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  study  of  Roman  houses* 
villas,  and  palaces.  In  hearing  the  account  of 
Pliny's  villas  you  see  to  some  extent  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  days, — the  choice  of  views,  of 
sun  and  shade,  of  retirement  and  quiet ;  and 
you  have  the  attempts  of  distinguished  archi¬ 
tects  and  antiquarians  to  re-construct  the 
Laurentine  Villa  from  Pliny’s  description.  You 
must  not  even  think  that  the  Atrium  of  the 
Roman  home  is  not  adapted  to  English  wants, 
for  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  Barry  at  the 
Reform  Club  and  at  Bridgewater  House  was 
the  utilising  of  their  Atriums  by  covering  them, 
with  glass. 

Whether  it  was  from  modesty  or  fashion  that 
Pliny  said  nothing  about  his  servants’  housing 
I  know  not,  but  we  can  only  deplore  it.  The 
series  of  cells  (Cellatio)  on  the  first-floor,  that 
Trimalchio  mentions,  was  probably  the  slave  bar  ¬ 
racks.  We  find  that  Pliny  had  an  apartment  for 
his  pages  to  sleep  in,  and  that  there  were  many 
of  them  in  the  room  (Pliny  7,  27).  As  early 
as  Plautus  we  find  the  women’s  slaves  included,, 
wardrobe  women  (Vestispicrc),  a  perfume 
keeper  (Unctor),  a  cofferer  (Auricustos),  fan- 
bearers  (Flabelliferm),  sandal  -  bearers 
(Sandaligerulie),  i-inging  girls  (Cantrices)^ 
casket  -  keepers  (Cistellatrices),  messengers- 
(Nuntii),  news-carriers  (Renuntii)  (Plaut. 
Trinummus,  act  ii.,  sc.  1),  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  these  were  decreased  as  Rome  became 
richer.  There  are  inscriptions  to  the  slaves  of 


in  every  large  city  of  their  dominions.  Conse-  I  the  Empress  Livia, — tbe  maid  who  combed  her 
quently,  there  was  a  school,  or  probably  many  lap-dog  is  called  “  a  Cura  Catellaa”;  another 
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t  observed  that  most  new  styles,  except 
Byzantine,  have  been  created  by  nations  just 
emerging  from  barbarism.  J 

Each  architect  now  paraphrases  what  he  likes 
best,— Greek.  Roman,  Early  or  Late  Italian  Re. 
naissance;  trench,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  or 
Scandinavian  Renaissance  ;  Elizabethan,  or  the 

ToZ:  s$ZL°LBy™ntiDe'  Bomanes^- 

Great  still  in  planning,  considerable  inven- 
tion  and  great  taste  is  often  shown  in  onr  new 
buildings ,  in  fact,  London  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  picturesque  modern  city  in  the  world ;  bnt 

theie 1S  aiC°v,CUrrence  ot  taste  in  the  public. 

be  a  oonc'lrrence  °f  in  the 

Before  this  unanimity  of  taste  can  take  place  that 
the  people  must  love  architectnre,  have  some 
knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  have  a  rtrong  dSe 


-  -  - - ,  uoaoij  many 

schools,  for  such  buildings;  here  there  is  only 
occasion  for  two  or  three  in  a  century. 

Even  three  great  public  buildings  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  might  give  much  aid  to  young  architects, 
and  to  tbe  foremen  and  workmen  employed’ 
they  would  be  schools  of  architecture  if  they 
were  in  one  style,  and  that  style  was  the  cho?en 
one  of  the  people,  and  by  this  I  mean  if  the 
people  had  developed  taste  and  liking  enough 
in  one  particular  direction  ;  but  if  one  of  these 
public  buildings  is  Classic  Roman,  another 
Gothic,  and  another  Early  Italian  Renaissance, 
you  get  no  concurrence  of  opinion  and  effort, 
and  no  means  of  comparison.  There  is,  too, 
another  consideration— the  buildings  should  be 
such  that  the  best  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
the  present  day  will  harmonise  with  them, 
inis  cannot  be  the  case  with  Gothic.  The  best 
pamters  and  sculptors  will  put  in  their  best 
work,  but  then  their  work  is  inoongrucus  with 
the  building;  the  modern  Gothic  architects  feel 
this  and  when  they  can,  force  inferior  aitists  to 
imitate  Gothic  images  and  Gothic  daubing. 

Considering  that  our  practice  is  mainly  con- 
nnect  to  mansions  and  private  houses,  I  thought 
nat  some  notion  of  the  Roman  mansions  and 
houses  must  be  both  interesting  and  useful. 

Rome  itself  was  in  a  sunny  climate,  and  all 


put  in  her  earrings  and  was  called  “Auriculae 
Ornatrix  ”  ;  another  put  on  her  shoes,  and  was 
the  “  Serva  a  Sandalis  ” ;  there  were  the  dress- 
folders  and  dress-perfumers,  the  hair-dressers, 
the  hair-parter,  the  wig-keeper,  the  mistress  of 
the  rouge-pot-,  and  of  the  powder-puff  ;  but,  a& 
I  told  you  before,  there  were  names  for  upwards 
of  300  slaves.  This  affluence  of  slaves  en¬ 
couraged  a  passion  for  every  possible  con¬ 
venience.  We  see  how  small  an  advantage 
was  dearly  purchased  by  Pliny  in  having  a 
gallery  built  as  large  as  a  public  one,  merely 
for  taking  a  walk  in  bad  or  hot  weather.  Nero’s 
was  a  mile  long. 

The  plan  of  a  Roman  house  seemed  so  con¬ 
venient  to  Palladio  that  he  built  the  Convent  of 
La  Carih\  at  Venice  in  imitation  of  one.  These 
are  his  words  The  following  building  is  of 
the  Convent  of  La  Carittl ;  where  there  are  the 
regular  Canons  in  Venice.  I  have  sought  to- 
make  this  house  resemble  those  of  the  ancients;, 
and  therefore  I  have  made  there  the  Corinthian 
Atrium  :  which  is  as  long  as  the  diagonal  of 
the  square  of  its  width.  The  wings  are  two- 
sevenths  of  the  length,  the  columns  are  of  the 
composite  order,  3|  ft.  thick,  and  35  ft.  long. 
The  open  part  in  the  middle  is  a  third  part  of 
the  breadth  of  the  Atrium.”  (What  he  means 
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by  this  I  do  not  understand,  unless  he  alludes 
to  a  rain-water  tank  in  the  open  space.)  “  Above 
'  the  columns  there  is  an  open  terrace  on  a  level 
j  with  the  third  order  of  the  cloister,  where  there 
i  are  the  cells  of  the  friars.  Adjoining  the 
;  Atrium  on  one  side  is  the  Sacristy,  girded 
i  with  a  Doric  cornice,  which  carries  the  vault 
i  above ;  the  columns  that  are  seen  there  support 
i  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cloister  which  in 
in  the  part  above  divides  the  chambers,  or  rather 
i  the  cells,  from  the  gallery.  This  Sacristy  serves 
i  for  the  Tablinum  (so  they  called  the  place 
where  they  put  the  images  of  their  ancestors). 

I  Again,  to  suit  myself,  I  have  placed  it  on  one  flank 
;  of  the  Atrium.  On  the  other  flank  is  the  place  for 
l  the  Chapter,  which  answers  to  the  Sacristy.  In  the 
i  part  by  the  church  is  an  oval  staircase  open  in 
!  the  middle,  which  is  convenient  and  beautiful. 
!  From  the  Atrium  one  enters  into  the  cloister, 
i  which  has  three  orders  or  columns,  one  above 
]  the  other.  The  first  is  Doric ;  the  columns  project 
I  from  the  pilasters  more  than  half  ”  (he  means 
I  from  the  piers)  ;  “the  second  is  the  Jonic,  the 
columns  are  a  fifth  part  less  than  those  of  the 
first ;  the  third  is  Corinthian,  and  has  the 
columns  a  fifth  part  less  than  those  of  the 
second.  In  this  order  in  the  place  of  pilasters 
there  is  a  continuous  wall,  and  in  a  straight  line 
over  the  arches  of  the  lower  orders  are  windows” 
( i.e .,  in  a  vertical  line  from  the  centres  of  the 
arches),  “which  give  light  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cells,  the  vaults  of  which  are  made  of  canes,  so 
that  they  may  not  weight  the  walls.  Opposite  the 
Atrium  and  the  cloisters  beyond  the  walk  the 
refectory  is  found,  two  squares  long,  and  as  high 
as  the  bottom  of  the  third  order  of  the  cloister ; 
it  has  a  gallery  on  either  hand  ”  (how  the  refec¬ 
tory  and  the  walk  were  lit  the  plans  and  sections 
do  not  show),  “and  under  it  is  a  cellar  much  after 
the  manner  that  they  make  cisterns,  in  order 
that  the  water  cannot  get  into  it.  On  one  side 
it  has  the  kitchen,  ovens,  poultry-yard,  wood- 
house,  laundry,  and  a  pretty  garden,  and  on  the 
other,  other  places.  There  are  in  this  building, 
including  rooms  for  strangers,  and  other  places 
which  serve  for  different  purposes,  forty-four 
rooms  and  forty-six  cells.” — (Pall.  “  I  quattro 
libri  dell’  Architettura,”  Venice,  1570.  Lib.  2, 
Cap.  6.) 

The  plans  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus  are 
worthy  of  your  attention  for  many  peculiarities. 
I  mentioned  before  that  the  audience  chambers, 
or  Courts  of  Appeal,  were  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
reminding  one  of  Byzantine  work  (in  Byzantine 
architecture  these  curious  shapes  were  adopted 
to  get  abutments  for  domes  and  vaults)  ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  light  they  got  from  the 
outer  doors,  they  seem  only  to  get  light  from  a 
grating  at  the  top  ;  how  the  rooms  at  the  back 
were  lit  we  do  not  at  present  know,  as  they 
abutted  on  a  hill  side,  but  probably  by  slanted 
shafts  to  the  front  of  the  Palace,  as  was  done 
at  Caracalla’s  baths.  On  the  two  flanks,  the 
rooms  next  the  Peristyle  might  have  been  lit 
from  it,  as  we  know  nothing  of  how  much  of 
the  wall  was  found,  and  the  back  parts  might 
have  been  lit  by  skylights  ;  but  in  the  front  of 
the  ground-floor  the  circular  rooms,  if  they 
really  were  without  windows,  could  only  have 
got  a  glimmer  of  light  by  reflexion  from  the 
passages ;  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  had 
gratings  in  the  floors  over  them,  and  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  for  what  purpose  they  were  used. 
If  there  were  no  upper  story,  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  might  have  been  lit  by  skylights.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  be  bed¬ 
rooms,  supposing  that  bedrooms  were  ever  made 
circular,  and  the  passages  round  them  were 
Andronsto  prevent  the  inmates  being  disturbed 
by  the  noises  of  the  streets.  The  street  noises 
of  a  night  seem  to  have  been  intolerable, — 
all  the  goods  traffic  being  carried  on  between 
four  p.m.  and  sunrise ;  and  then,  as  now,  in 
Italy,  braziers  and  copper-smiths  began  work 
at  midnight. 

Seneca’s  description  of  the  noises  of  the 
smith,  the  sawyer,  and  the  musical  instrument 
maker  who  tries  his  flutes  and  trumpets  close  to 
him  is  amusing.  (Senec.  Epis.  57,  13.) 

I  think  there  must  have  been  a  large  opening, 
or  several  openings,  in  the  wall  next  the 
Peristyle  at  the  back  of  the  Tablinum  on  the 
first  floor,  so  that  when  it  was  wanted  there 
might  be  a  view  from  the  Tablinum  across  the 
court. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  with  its  porticoes,  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
the  House  of  the  Vestals,  and  the  Grove,  were 
within  the  Palace  grounds,  and  that  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  was  probably  used  by  Augustus  and 
bis  family  as  a  private  chapel. 

When  Lepidus,  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus, 


died,  Augustus  took  the  office  himself,  and  as 
he  was  obliged  to  live  close  to  the  Temple,  of 
which  he  was  the  guardian,  and  the  Temple  and 
the  house  of  the  Vestals  was  close  to  the  Via 
Sacra,  he  moved  the  Temple  and  Virgins  close 
to  his  palace. 

The  main  hall  of  the  Apollinean  Library, 
if  it  was  the  original  one,  must  have  been 
magnificent,  being  77  ft.  by  56  ft.,  with  its 
three  large  apses  37  ft.  in  diameter,  but 
whether  vaulted  or  not  we  do  not  know,  and 
must  have  been  well  fitted  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate,  though  one  wonders 
how  Augustus  found  them  seats.  The  Senate- 
house  or  Curia,  rebuilt  by  Diocletian,  is  now 
the  Church  of  St.  Adriano,  and  was  drawn  by 
Pirro  Ligorio.  The  state-rooms  of  Domitian's 
Palace  are  on  a  grand  scale,  the  throne-room 
126  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  the  dining-room  107  ft. 
by  95  ft.,  without  including  the  flat  apses. 
The  throne  -  room  may  possibly  have  been 
vaulted,  but  the  dining-room  was  certainly  not. 
If  there  are  any  sufficient  remains  of  the  bases 
of  the  columns  the  whole  could  be  roughly  re¬ 
constructed,  as  definite  proportions  were  given 
to  the  columns  and  entablature,  and  possibly 
there  may  be  scraps  enough  left  to  see  what  the 
carved  decorations  were  like. 

It  is  worth  noticing  how  charming  the  dining¬ 
room  must  have  been  with  one  end  open  to  the 
Peristyle,  and  with  windows  or  sasb-doors  down 
to  the  ground  on  either  side,  so  that  the  guests 
could  see  the  plants  in  the  conservatories,  and 
both  see  and  hear  the  plashing  fountains. 

I  read  you  before  Plutarch’s  remarks  on  this 
palace  beiDg  more  superb  than  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  enriched  as  this  was  with 
the  columns  plundered  by  Sulla  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

However  great  a  monster  Domitian  may  have 
been,  he  evidently  had  good  taste  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  he  would  not  have  employed  so 
able  an  architect  to  build  his  palace.  The 
curved  terrace  or  portico,  244  ft.  across,  he 
built  in  front  of  Augustus's  Palace  to  over¬ 
look  the  circus  maximus,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  finest  sights  in  Rome. 

Martial  has  many  epigrams  on  Domitian’s 
buildings,  one  long  epigram  on  the  glories  of 
his  palace  (Lib.  VIII.,  Epig,  36)  I  gave  you  in 
my  last  lecture ;  but  as  all  his  epigrams  to  the 
Emperor  are  particularly  fulsome  until  his 
death  I  have  not  given  them.  When  Domitian 
was  assassinated  he  wrote  in  his  Book  of  Shows 
(Lib.  Spec.  33) 

“  How  much  thy  third  has  wrong'd  thee,  Flavian  race  ! 

’Twere  better  ne’er  to  have  bred  the  previous  brace." 

He  has,  however,  another  on  the  architect  of 
the  palace,  Rabirius  (Lib.  VII.,  Epig.  66,  p.  331), 
as  follows : — 

“  Rabirius  model  took  from  heaven  to  build 
Our  wondrous  Palace,  sure  ;  he  is  so  skilled. 

For  Phidian  Jove  a  worthy  fane  to  rear, 

Pisa*  must  beg  him  of  our  Thunderer." 

According  to  Suetonius  (Domitian  12), 
Domitian  had  exhausted  the  Exchequer  by  the 
expense  of  his  buildings  and  public  spectacles, 
but  beyond  this  he  says  nothing  of  his  Palace. 

I  have  said  in  the  lecture  on  palaces  all  I 
have  to  say  about  Diocletian’s. 

On  reviewing  the  plans  of  these  three  epochs, 
the  Aug^ustan,  the  Flavian,  and  that  of 
Diocletian,  we  see  that  there  wa9  much  more 
thought  and  ingenuity  bestowed  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  on  the  plans  in  the  first  epoch  than  in  the 
two  latter. 

From  the  houses  at  Pompeii  there  is  much 
information  to  be  picked  up  in  the  way 
of  planning,  particularly  on  angular  and  ir¬ 
regular-shaped  pieces  of  ground,  and  in  con¬ 
struction;  much,  too,  may  be  learned  in  the 
way  of  ornamental-water  work,  for  Pompeii  is 
full  of  fountains,  and  you  heard  from  youDg 
Pliny  what  pleasure  the  Romans  took  in  the 
tasteful  display  of  water.  The  whole  town  was 
a  plastered  one,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  public  buildings,  and  from  it  we  see  how 
colour  can  raise  this  mean  material  to  the 
highest  position.  If  there  is  not  much  to  be 
learned  directly  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
there  is  that  which  is  more  valuable,  hints  and 
suggestions  of  treatment,  that  we  may  require 
at  any  time  in  our  practice.  I  may  instance 
the  Roman  Doric  columns  covered  with  mosaic, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  mouldings  of  the 
bases  were  arranged  to  fit  them  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  mosaic. 

I  think  I  made  it  clear  before  that  I  was  an 
ardent  advocate  for  making  every  building  a 

*  Pisa  wa9  another  name  for  Olympia  (sixteenth 
century  MS.). 


shrine  of  the  three  visual  Fine  Arts,  and  at 
Pompeii  we  see  them  combined ;  but  I  go  further, 
and  am  equally  desirous  of  seeing  the  house¬ 
hold  fittings  and  utensils  made  as  beautiful  as 
possible,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  painting,  and  the  sculpture,  as  we 
see  that  the  majority  of  them  do  at  Pompeii. 
In  one  respect  I  think  this  beautifying  of  fur¬ 
niture,  tools,  and  utensils  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  beautifying  of  buildings ;  for  if  the 
smaller  things  which  are  devoted  to  uBe  are 
beautiful,  the  seeing  them  constantly  must  beget 
a  taste  for  beauty  in  those  that  use  them.  Their 
beauty  has,  too,  additional  advantages,  for  it 
must  cause  the  makers  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  beautifying  the  useful. 

As  far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  this  great  constructive 
art  can  become  a  necessity  for  all,  nor  can 
be  so  adequately  fitted  to  its  high  position,  if 
all  the  subsidiary  constructive  arts  present 
nothing  to  the  eye  but  utilitarian  abortion ;  and 
when  I  speak  of  Architecture  I  do  not  mean 
mere  building. 

The  capitals  with  figure  episodes  in  them 
show  the  sculptor  that  they  can  be  made  more 
interesting  and  beautiful  by  the  introduction  of 
the  highest  form  of  beauty,— the  human  form,— 
and  that  their  ornamentation  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  floral  forms. 

The  painters,  too,  may  see  that  however  badly 
the  subjects  may  have  been  painted,  there  was 
an  evident  desire  to  choose  subjects  that  are 
fraught  with  lovely  and  dignified  form,  and 
connected  by  literary  tradition  with  important 
and  striking  events.  There  seems  an  inclina¬ 
tion  in  the  present  day  to  devote  the  genius 
that  inspires  the  figure-painter  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  which  has  cost  him  so  many  long 
years  to  acquire,  to  immortalising  events  which 
not  unfrequently  are  the  most  commonplace, 
and  forms  that  are  without  dignity  or  beauty, 
when  they  are  not  absolutely  ugly.  For 
example  :  workmen  drinking,  outcasts  gambling, 
or  commonplace  episodes  in  the  dressing-rooms 
of  theatres.  Surely  this  entrancing  arc  should 
preserve  for  us,  and  for  posterity,  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  the  noblest  forms,  the  most 
delicate  or  most  gorgeous  colours,  and  those 
actions  and  expressions  which  charm  the  eye  or 
ennoble  the  soul. 

Personally,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
bringing  of  constructive  ironwork  into  the  pale 
of  architecture.  It  does  have  some  place  even 
now  in  modern  building,  and  will,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  hold  a  conspicuous  place  hereafter  in 
countries  having  a  sunless  and  misty  atmosphere, 
like  our  own,  and  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
frontages  of  manufacturing  towns,  where  land 
is  dear  and  light  is  scarce.  I  say  this  without 
diffidence,  although  there  is  so  vast  a  majority 
of  an  opposite  opinion. 

Few  architectural  students  care  about  solving 
the  scientific  problems  of  ironwork,  and  are 
sometimes  indignant  at  being  expected  to  study 
them,  and  the  -.esthetic  part  they  tacitly  but 
resolutely  refuse  to  attempt.  The  former  neglect 
somewhat  lowers,  and  certainly  impoverishes, 
the  profession.  The  public  will  have  what  it 
wants,  and  this  important  constructive  branch 
of  the  profession  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
engineers ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  it  cuts  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  art,  for  if  architects  show  that 
they  cannot  deal  architecturally  with  new 
materials,  the  art  at  once  sinks  to  a  sort  of 
dilettanti  antiquarianism,  on  a  par  with  heraldry 
or  shooting  with  the  long  bow. 

The  light  architectural  edifices  portrayed  on 
the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  in  some  of  the  now 
buried  chambers  elsewhere,  suggest  ironwork  to 
us ;  and  though  we  perhaps  cannot  adopt  any 
of  the  forms  directly,  they  give  hints  for  the 
sort  of  treatment  that  might  be  adopted.  There 
is,  however,  this  observation  to  be  made:  at 
Pompeii  the  capitals  and  bases  have  mostly 
been  treated  like  the  orders,— ie.,  proportioned 
to  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  while  they 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
columns.  The  Italian  architects,  who  dispensed 
with  columns  on  the  faces  of  their  buildings, 
proportioned  the  crowning  cornice  to  the  whole 
height  of  the  building. 

Our  architectural  comrades  in  France,  with 
that  instinctive  artistic  perception  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them,  utilised  these  decorations  as 
motives  for  the  coloured  ornamentation  of  cast- 
iron  columns.  The  use  of  beautiful  colour  in 
buildings  is  fast  becoming  a  necessity,  and  we 
may  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  enamel  successfully 
applied  to  ironwork. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  what  .we 
may  learn  from  the  antique,  I  may  mention 
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their  ornamental  plastering,  which  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful  that  still  remains;  there  is 
a  freedom,  an  extreme  delicacy,  and  a  look  of 
being  done  off-hand,  that  makes’  it  most  charm¬ 
ing  to  my  eyes ;  and  bad  not  the  Romans  been 
of  the  same  opinion  they  would  hardly  have 
classed  the  ornamental  plasterers  with  the 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters. 

To  the  sculptors  must  be  left  the  decision  of 
whether  the  Roman  plastering  or  the  imitations 
of  it  by  the  Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
bear  the  palm. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  has  lent  me  the  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  charming  specimens  you  see 
before  you,  some  from  the  tombs  on  the  Via 
Latina  and  some  from  Pompeii. 

From  the  ornamental  plastering  that  I  saw, 
many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  chambers  at 
Hadrian’s  Villa,  for  it  seems  now  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  public  gaze,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  hand-modelled  on  the  spot.  We 
have  in  the  present  day  in  England  much 
plaster-work  that  is  very  beautiful,  but  it;  is 
almost  invariably  cast  work,  and  that  involves 
much  repetition. 

I  fear  architects  are  too  prone  to  fall  in  with 
the  ordinary  sweating  system,  even  to  chime  in 
with  a  statement  of  its  principles,  when  they 
are  but  put  forward  as  a  feint.  Englishmen,  as 
a  rule,  are  patriotic  ;  and  if  it  is  pointed  out  to 
rich  men  that  it  is  a  patriotic  thing  to  encourage 
first-rate  work,  and  the  revival  of  artistic  work, 
once  even  common  here,  and  that  neither  can 
be  got  on  those  principles,  I  feel  sure  that  some 
architects  would  succeed,  and  that  we  should  be 
re-creating  a  school. 

Artistic,  however,  as  the  Roman  school  of 
plastering  was,  itdid  not  possess  the  transcendent 
merits  of  Greek  art.  Greek  art  aimed  at  sim¬ 
plicity  as  the  true  mark  of  excellence.  This 
simplicity  was  not  the  native  simplicity  of  a 
rude  race,  charming  as  that  often  is,  but  the 
product  of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  we  admire 
it  as  we  do  the  off-hand  work  of  a  great  artist 
who,  with  one  sweep  of  his  brush,  will  give  a 
curve  not  only  of  perfect  beauty,  but  of  exact 
fitness  for  its  place,  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  blobs  will  make  a  piece  of  ornament 
infinitely  more  pleasing  to  an  educated  eye  than 
the  most  elaborate  work  of  a  second-rate 
ornamentalist,  just  as  the  simplicity  of 
Demosthenes  surpasses  the  ornateness  of  Cicero. 
^Greeks  used  as  little  ornament  as  they 
could,  but  made  what  they  did  use  as  perfect 
as  possible,  so  as  to  have  “infinite  riches  in  a 
little  space,”  putting  the  ornament  too,  exactly 
where  it  was  wanted,  and  leaving  the  spectator 
to  wish  for  more  ;  throwing  down,  as  it  were, 
the  gage  of  challenge,  as  if  the  artist  had  said 
I  have  done  my  work,  do  it  better  if  you  can”; 
while  as  a  rule  the  Roman  work  was  over¬ 
loaded  with  ornament,  though  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  less  overloaded  in  their  plastering 
than  in  their  stonework.  The  Romans  desired 
magnificence,  the  Greeks,  art.  I  mention  this 
!est  you  should  think  that  the  highest  Roman 
standard  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Besides  the  important  facts  that  the  remains 
ot  Roman  archuectnre  are  bo  numerous,  and 
that  Roman  architecture  was  the  mother  of 
Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Saracenic,  and  ltenais- 
sance,  the  architecture  of  that  great  people  is 
not  without  artistic  merits  of  its  own.  It 
certainly  attained  dignity  and  magniScenoe, 
and  occasionally  the  combination  ot  size,  pro- 
2°"'  “?  skilful  lighting  made  some  of  its 
p°'“  B“bllme;  as  wo  see  is  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon  and  in  some  of  the  rains  of  the 
palaces  and  baths.  Though  it  may  appear  rather 
sa7  so'  >°oliing  at  the  achieve- 

thinkini  7et  1  ca“n“‘  ha,P 

th  ‘  the  archlte“ts  of  Christendom 
have  not  as  yet  absolutely  mastered  architec- 
tnre  so  as  to  be  able  to  shape  every  new  require- 
ment  and  every  new  material  that  comes  before 
them  into  a  perfect  architectural  whole,  different 

from  the  past  and  yet  equal  or  superior  to“ 

for  I  cannot  think  that  the  want  of  a  nniversal 
style  ,s  the  fault  of  the  architects  Cap, R 
vating  as  originality  is,  there  is  too  much 
evidence  m  England  of  a  desire  for  q.-aint- 
ness  oddness,  and  variety  at  an/ coat  • 

after  due°bg  •  °f  that  lab“ri°“a  search 
the  K  .  harmonic  proportion,  without  which 
the  best  architecture  can  only  reach  a 

eZLiZ  grade-  The  h«hest  aim  to  produce 
ezqmsitenesB,  majesty,  or  sublimity  in'  build¬ 
ings,  and  this  can  never  be  done  until  the  art  of 
proportion  has  been  thoroughly  mastered  and 
the  arch  rent  m.l...  ....  ’  Hnd 


religious  devotion  to  an  art,  but  to  the  aban 
donment  of  all  the  rules  of  morality  as  well ;  it 
is  not,  however,  by  brutalising  ourselves  by  vice 
tbat  we  can  attain  the  highest  excellence,  but 
by  puiifyiDg  ourselves  by  the  practice  of  the 
virtues.  We  must  first  learn  the  elements  of  the 
supremely  difficult  and  complex  profession  that 
we  follow,  more  varied  I  fancy  in  its  requirements 
than  any  other.  We  must  not  only  study  the 
great  creations  of  the  past,  but  endeavour  to 
extort  from  them  the  secrets  of  their  success  ; 
we  must  spare  no  pains  in  what  we  do,  we  mast 
have  an  unselfish  desire  to  see  architecture  soar 
to  a  perfection  not  hitherto  attained,  before  we' 
can  even  hope  to  equal  the  great  masterpieces 
of  antiquity,  much  less  to  surpass  them.  The 
very  thought  of  surpassing  all  that  has  been 
done  before  raises  a  glow  of  generous  emotion 
in  the  bosom  of  every  architect,  and  no  one  can 
say  when  the  time  may  come  that  people’s  ej  es 
will  be  opened,  and  this  master  art  again  take 
the  foremost  place  in  the  desires  and  admiration 
of  the  English-speaking  race. 


SCULPIURE  ON  GREEK  TEMPLES.— II. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES. 

Mr,  A.  S.  Murray,  of  the  British  Museum, 
delivered  his  second  lecture*  on  this  subject  on 
the  20th  ult. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  remarking  that 
in  a  Greek  temple  the  most  striking  feature  was 
the  pediment  by  which  it  was  crowned.  Having 
shown  how  the  triangu'ar  shape  of  the  temple 
pediment  grew  naturally  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  roofing,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures  in  such  of  them  as  had  survived.  Of 
existing  pediments  we  had  three  conspicuous 
examples :  the  pediments  of  iEgina,  of  Olympia, 
and  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  But  firstly,  he 
would  draw  attention  to  certain  small  pedi¬ 
ments  which  were  found  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  during  the  recent  excavations,  and 
which,  being  older  than  the  others,  would  be  of 
interest  as  illustrating  almost  a  first  effort  to 
obtain  a  composition  fitted  for  a  triangular 
space.  These  pediments  had  belonged  to  some 
shrine  which  had  been  destroyed  when  the 
Persians  sacked  Athens.  The  sculptures  were  in 
relief  on  the  back  of  the  pediment,  the  material 
being  a  sort  of  limestone,  known  as  poros.  A 
very  free  use  had  been  made  of  bright 
colours,  blue  and  red,  which  would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  in  a  rude  early  age.  In  one  pedi¬ 
ment  the  scene  illustrated  was  that  of 
Herakles  slaying  the  Lermean  Hydra,  a 
huge  serpent  with  innumerable  heads.  This 
was  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  was  the  faithful 
companion  of  Herakles,  Iolaos,  standing  ready 
with  the  chariot  to  bear  Herakles  off  vic¬ 
torious.  Fragmentary  as  the  sculpture  was,  it 
showed  that  the  sculptor  had  made  at  least 
one  good  observation  in  regard  to  the  horses. 
Ibe  Lernman  marshes,  where  the  incident  took 
place,  were,  to  this  day  thick  with  runnels  of 
clear,  glittering  water.  No  horse  could  stand 
there  without  lowering  his  head  to  drink,  and 
that  was  precisely  what  the  sculptor  needed,  to 
get  the  heads  of  his  horses  down  into  the  con- 
tracting  part  of  the  pediment.  The  huge  crab 
that  filled  in  the  angle  had  also  a  part  in  the 
legend,  for  while  Herakles  was  still  engaged 
with  the  Hydra  the  crab  moved  forward  and 
seized  his  heel.  Tbe  opposite  angle  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment  had  been  destroyed,  but  doubtless  it  was 
nuea  in  by  the  lessening  coils  of  the  Hydra. 
As  regarded  composition,  it  was  interesting  to 
compare  the  chariot  of  Herakles,  facing  the 
angle,  with  the  chariots  of  the  later  pediments 
ot  Olympia  and  the  Parthenon,  which  faced 
tfie  centre.  In  the  west  pediment  of  the  Par- 
tnenon  the  horses,  rearing  towards  the  centre, 
represented  the  perfection  of  grouping,  where 
cfiariots  were  concerned ;  while  the  small 
archaic  pediment  in  question,  with  its  chariot 
turned  away  from  the  centre,  belonged  to 

prtnti  8f  0f*uart1  when  sculPfcQre  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  difficult  task  of  representing 

Inf  rDf  f h0ISeS  ’  iadeedl  it;  was  a  century 
latsr  before  art  was  sufficiently  master  of  its 
t0.  render  a  group  of  fiery  horses. 

thmlih  h  ?  the  east  Pedimenfc  of  Olympia, 
hough  the  horses  were  not  rearing,  their  heads 

fharnedu t?wards  the  centre, -a  departure 
om  the  archaic  manner  and  an  improvement 
in  composition.  The  archaic  manner  had, 


^hera”;chhecT;aUrU  mastered,  and  hTVer*  the  advantage  "h7ta,fhemasDense  was 
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abused  as  to  be  equivalent  not  only  to  the  !  of  the  0181 
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carry  off  Herakles  when  he  had  slain  the 
Hydra.  But  as  to  the  west  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  what  troubles  had  we  not  had  with 
the  chariots  facing  the  centre  when  the  posi¬ 
tions  should  have  been  reversed,  according  to 
our  notions  of  the  incident.  We  were  told  that 
in  that  incident  the  victory  was  won  by  Athene, 
and  had  her  chariot  been  turned  away  from  the 
centre,  We  could  have  understood  tbe  matter 
easily.  But  the  great  Greek  sculptors  apparently 
cared  more  for  their  art  than  for  telling  their 
story  clearly  enough  for  modern  intelligence. 
The  sculptor  of  the  archaic  pediment  was  more 
explicit :  he  wanted  to  tell  his  story.  In  the 
other  archaic  pediment,  Herakles  was  repre¬ 
sented,  on  the  left,  in  the  act  of  slaying  a  huge 
snake,  possibly  the  Echidna,  whose  body 
seemed  to  be  uncoiling  itself  out  of  the  corner 
in  which  it  had  been  lying.  While,  however, 
the  serpent  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  dark  hole, 
Herakles  equally  appeared  to  advance  from  the 
broad  light.  By  slaying  the  monster  he  illus¬ 
trated  one  of  those  conflicts  of  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness  which  played,  or  seemed  to  play, 
so  large  a  part  in  Greek  mythology.  But  in 
this  pediment  Herakles  occupied  a  secondary 
position.  His  slaughter  of  the  serpent  paled 
beside  the  deed  of  his  father  Zens,  who  slew 
the  triple  monster,  Typhon,  and  buried  him  in 
the  Serbonian  marshes.  On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  pediment  we  saw  Zeus  in  the  act  of 
hurling  his  thunderbolt  at  the  grotesque 
monster,  whose  tail  coiled  away  into  the  angle. 
The  sculpture  of  Typhon  was  very  rnde  and 
very  highly-coloured.  Such  work  could  not  be 
much  later  than  700  B  c.  In  this  pediment, 
equally  with  the  other,  the  sculptor  had  fol¬ 
lowed  an  order  of  composition  in  which  the 
action  moved  from  the  centre  towards  the 
angles ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  that  was  in  general  the  archaic  order 
as  compared  with  the  later  compositions  of 
ACgina,  Olympia,  and  the  Parthenon,  where  the 
movement  was  from  the  aneles  to  the  centre. 
At  present  we  had  not  sufficient  evidence  on 
that  point.  In  any  case  it  was  a  splendid 
change  from  the  archaic  manner  to  the  cen¬ 
tralising  of  later  times.  The  centre  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment  then  became  the  centre  of  action, — the 
place  of  highest  dignity.  From  each  side 
approached  figures  of  ever-increasing  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  scene.  The  great  difficulty  that 
remained  was  the  filling-up  of  the  angles  with 
figures  appropriate  to  tbe  scene.  In  the  pedi¬ 
ments  of  the  temple  of  iEgina  the  extreme 
angles  were  filled  up  by  wounded  men  who  had 
yet  strength  to  raise  themselves  a  little, — just 
enough  to  fill  the  increasing  space  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment.  Next  to  them  came  archers,  who  knelt 
on  one  knee  to  draw  their  bows ;  and  so  by  a 
regularly  increasing  set  of  perfectly  natural 
attitudes  the  centre  was  approached,  and  we 
looked  for  the  incident  which  was  to  form  the 
keystone,  so  to  speak,  of  the  story.  In  the 
centre  was  a  wounded  hero  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
he  had  evidently  been  a  leader  in  the  fight,  for 
while  the  opponents  were  eager  to  despoil  him 
of  his  armour  in  the  old  Homeric  manner,  his 
friends  made  a  desperate  effort  to  save  him. 
Meantime,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pediment, 
and  directly  behind  the  fallen  hero,  appeared  the 
goddess  Athene,  visible  to  ns,  but  probably  in¬ 
visible  to  the  actual  combatants,  but  in  any  case 
come  to  turn  the  scales  of  battle.  So  far  as  the 
indications  of  costume  went,  the  battle  was 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Such  was  a  brief 
outline  of  the  composition  of  the  A'lgina  pedi¬ 
ments.  These  sculptures  were  worth  careful 
study.  They  were,  of  course,  archaic,  and  were 
conceived  and  executed  in  an  archaic  period. 
They  did  not  exhibit  the  perfect  freedom  of 
form  which  we  saw  in  the  pediment  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  in  subsequent  sculpture  ; 
but  they  evinced  the  faithfulness  with  which  the 
sculptor  had  observed  the  details  of  his  forms, 
and  the  precision  with  which  he  had  rendered 
them.  There  was  abundance  of  reason  to  give 
him  credit  for  recognising  those  many  modifi¬ 
cations  of  form  which  were  necessary  for  a 
composition  in  which  the  various  groups,  though 
sculptured  in  the  round,  had  yet  in  a  measure 
to  appear  as  in  relief.  He  had  to  find  a  medium 
between  the  flatness  of  relief  and  the  full 
roundness  of  a  statue.  In  point  of  date  the 
MCgmetan  sculptures  stood  about  midway 
between  the  very  archaic  pediments  before 
described,  and  the  pediments  of  Olympia.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  sculpture  of  the  east  pediment  at 
Olympia,  the  first  observation  which  suggested 
itself  was  that  the  sculpture,  though  manifestly 
later  than  that  of  /Egina,  bad  gone  back  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  older  principle  of  relief. 
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But  it  was  to  be  observed  that  the  parts  which 
were  worked  in  relief  had  not,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  horses,  been  sculptured  on  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  relief,  which  aimed  at  presenting  to 
the  front  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  the 
figure  or  figures.  In  the  Olympian  pediments 
the  figures  were,  in  a  number  of  cases,  sculp¬ 
tured  on  a  background,  and  in  that  sense  they 
were  reliefs  ;  but  for  the  rest  the  projectiotrwas 
enough  to  make  them  look  like  actual  statues 
in  the  round,  and  as  such  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  considered.  Having  discussed  at  some 
length  the  question  of  the  subject  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures  in  the  east 
pediment  at  Olympia,  the  lecturer  passed 
on  to  speak  of  the  east  pediment  of-  the 
Parthenon,  of  the  sculpture  of  which  all  that 
had  survived  was  the  group  in  each  angle  ;  the 
centre  had  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  climax 
and  key  to  the  composition  as  a  whole.  The 
subject,  we  knew  from  a  literary  source,  to  have 
been  the  birth  of  Athene.  After  discussing  the 
possible  “  interpretations  ’’  of  this  pediment,  the 
lecturer,  in  conclusion,  said  that  in  archaic 
sculpture  we  had  learned  to  admire  the  fine 
fastidious  folds  in  which  the  drapery  was  syste¬ 
matically  arranged,  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  a 
little  wet  and  then  pressed  into  shape.  In  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  however,  we  had 
got  rid  of  fashion  and  its  fastidiousness.  Beauty 
was  found  in  the  wider  consideration  of  what 
was  necessary, — no  more  and  no  less, — for  a 
perfectly  noble  form.  The  dress,  while  it 
covered  the  forms,  had  no  need  to  conceal 
them.  It  had,  indeed,  to  be  shown  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  forms  beneath,  and  that  was 
achieved  by  treating  it  as  a  perfectly  distinct 
thing,  movable  and  removable  at  pleasure.  It 
thus  aimed  at  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  called 
upon  the  sculptor  to  reproduce  the  innumerable 
charms  of  light  and  shade  which  belonged  to  it 
under  its  aspect  as  an  accessory  with  special 
features  of  its  own.  It  was  like  the  movement 
of  a  clear  stream,  which,  though  distinct  from 
its  rocky  bed,  yet  owed  its  infinite  charm  to  the 
configuration  of  that  bed. 

[We  will  give  a  report  of  Mr.  Murray’s  third 
and  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  next  week.] 


LECTURES  ON  THE  MYTHOLOGY  AND 
ART  OF  ATHENS. 

In  connexion  with  the  Chelsea  centre  for  the 
extension  of  University  teaching,  Miss  Harrison 
is  giving  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Athens,  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  lecture-theatre. 
In  this  course  the  lecturer  is  following  up  and 
combining  the  subjects  of  her  lectures  on  Attic 
mythology  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  and  on  Attic 
cults  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  reports  of  both  of 
which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  Builder.  The 
present  lectures  go  with  much  greater  detail 
iDto  questions  of  topography,  and  show  the 
result  up  to  date  of  the  recent  excavations  at 
Athens.  One  of  these  discoveries  is  especially 
important.  The  river  Eridanos  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  north  of  the  Akropolis. 
Its  course  followed  roughly  the  line  of  the 
great  sewer  shown  on  maps  to  pass  under  the 
northern  part  of  Athens;  the  river  flowed  out  of 
the  city  at  the  Dipylon.  This  localisation  of  the 
Eridanos  dims  the  importance  of  the  Keplrissos 
in  Attic  topography.  In  early  times  at  least,  it, 
and  not  the  Kephissos,  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  city,  as  the  Ilissos  did  the 
southern.  The  theory  is  fully  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  Plato  (Kritias,  112),  who  says  that 
the  city  in  old  times  was  bounded  by  the  Ilissos 
and  the  Eridanos,  by  the  hills  of  Pmx  and 
Lykabettos.  The  Pelasgikon  (to  inrb  t>) v 
Akpo7toXu'.  Thuc.  II.  17),  or  old  Pelasgic  fortifi¬ 
cation  which  served  as  a  defence  to  the  Akro¬ 
polis  on  its  western  side,  is  shown  to  have 
extended  from  the  Klepsydra  to  the  Askle- 
pieion,— it  was  almost  certainly  used  as  a 
fortification  down  to  the  days  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  when  its  course  was  slightly  altered  by 
the  building  of  the  Odeion.  On  the  Akropolis 
the  chief  interest  still  attaches  to  the  old  temple 
of  Athena,  discovered  in  1885,  and  to  the 
remains  of  Pelasgic  masonry  near  the  Erech- 
tbeion.  These  pre-historic  foundations  are 
doubtless  those  of  the  well-built  house 
of  Erechtbeus  (Homrr,  Odjss.,  YII.,  81).  In 
connexion  with  Erechtheus  the  lecturer  gave 
an  interesting  piece  of  mythological  analysis. 
Erechtheus,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  At  hens, 
is  originally  but  a  surname  of  Poseidon.  When 
the  worship  of  Athene  established  itself  firmly 
at  Athens,  to  the  gradual  subordination  of  tbe 


Poseidon  worship,  it  became  necessary  to  con¬ 
nect  the  royal  house  intimately  with  the  new 
goddess,  but  the  ancient  king,  under  his  title 
of  Erechtheus,  was  too  strongly  associated  with 
Poseidon,  therefore  he  must,  be,  so  to  speak, 
reborn  as  Erichthonios.  Tbe  Erichthonios  of  the 
Iliad  (XX.,  219),  with  his  three  thousand  mares, 
who  are  loved  of  the  north  wind,  is  merely  an¬ 
other  form  of  the  sea-god,  but  this  aspect  of 
him  is  less  familiar  to  the  Athenian  mind,  and 
.since  the  end  of  the  name  ’E pi\0ovioQ  suggests 
a  possible  connexion  with  tbe  earth,  he  is 
made  into  an  earth-born  KiDg  of  Athens, 
entrusted  at  his  birth  to  Athena  herself. 
Tbe  story  of  his  being  enclosed  in  a  chest  and 
given  in  charge  to  the  daughters  of  Ivekrops,  is 
one  of  those  aitiological  myths  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  Greek  mythology,  and 
which  often  arose  to  explain  ritual,  the  original 
meaning  of  which  had  been  either  obscured  or 
forgotten. J  This  particular  story  was  to  account 
for  the  mysterious  ceremony  of  the  Arrhephoria 
(Paus.  I.,  27),  otherwise  Hersephoria,  when 
young  maidens  carried  on  their  heads  chests, 
the  contents  of  which  were  to  be  unknown  to 
them.  Miss  Harrison  contends  that  what  they 
carried  were  effigies  of  young  animals  (ipoai) 
With  these,  the  maidens  were  to  propitiate 
already,  at  an  early  age,  the  goddesses  of  fer¬ 
tility, — but  they  must  not  understand  tbe  cere¬ 
mony.  Hence  the  injunction  not  to  look  into 
the  chest,  and  threats  to  insure  it.  Hence  also 
the  story  of  what  happened  in  the  days 
of  Kekrops  to  the  maidens  who  opened 
the  chest.  The  names  of  Herse  and  Pandrosos 
are  themselves  connected  with  young  animals 
(tpoi)t  8poao<f).  In  passing  from  the  ancient 
Poseidon  and  Erichthonios  cults  of  the 
Akropolis  to  the  Areopagos,  the  lecturer  showed 
the  story  of  the  connexion  of  this  hill  with  Ares 
to  have  arisen  to  account  for  the  name  of 
Areopagos,  when  its  real  meaning  had  been 
lost.  The  meaning  may  be  arrived  at  from 
considering  the  importance  of  the  worship  of 
the  Eumenides,  who,  together  with  the  Chthonic 
deities  (Demefer,  Persephone,  Triptolemos, 
Plouton)  give  the  key-note  to  the  mythology 
of  this  region.  The  shrine  of  the  Eumenides 
was  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Areopagos. 
From  a  study  of  (1)  their  early  art  form  (note 
especially  the  series  of  Argcs  reliefs),  and  (2) 
their  ritual  (see  Sophokl.,  Ord.  Col.,  470,  scholiast 
on  the  lines),  we  infer  that  Pausanias  is  right 
when  he  say s  that  ASschylos  in  his  “Eumenides” 
first  made  them  terrible.  Originally  they  were 
austere  and  solemn,  yet  kindly  nature-powers. 
It  was  as  Sernnai,  or  Venerable  Ones,  that  thev 
watched  by  the  cleft  on  the  east  of  the  Areo¬ 
pagos.  These  Semnai  themselves  give  a  clue 
to  the  name  of  their  hill.  In  JEscbylos  they 
call  themselves  'A pal,  i.e.  curses  (Eum.  416). 
May  not  the  hill  mean  the  hill  of  the  curses  or 
imprecations,  of  the  mysterious  powers  of  the 
under-world  ?  Here  Pausanias  also  noted  a 
tomb  of  G-klipus  (Paus.  I.,  28,  7),  yet  in  Sopho- 
kles  we  find  the  GSdipus  legend  and  the  grave 
of  the  Furies,  where  he  disappears,  localised 
at  Koloros.  Tbe  explanation  is  to  seek  in  the 
fact  that  to  the  early  city,  the  Areopagos  was 
the  place  without  the  gates.  It  was  there  that 
criminals  were  condemned,  and  outcast  tyrants 
received.  Tbe  place  as  such  must  not  be  within 
the  city  proper.  But,  as  Athens  spread,  the  hill 
of  the  'Apal  and  the  sacred  shrine  of  the 
Semnai  were  no  longer  apart  from  the  city— 
and  so  a  new  hill  of  cursing  was  made,  with  its 
worship  of  the  Semnai  and  its  grave  of  (Edipus, 
safe  this  time  beyond  the  walls  of  Themistokles. 
The  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Eleusirion,  with 
its  two  temples,  one  of  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
and  the  other  of  Triptolemos,  lay  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  south  of  the  Areopagos,  not  far  from  the 
Pnyx.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Aristophanes  (Thesmoph  ,  658),  where 
the  chores  of  Thesmopboriasuzai  talks  ot  search¬ 
ing  tbe  whole  Pnyx  (->})’  -nvKva  iraoav')  for  fear 
some  man  may  be  lurking  there.  During  tbe 
performance  of  the  mysteiies  of  the  Thesmo- 
pboria,  which  took  place  in  the  adjoining 
Eleusinicn,  the  Pnyx  was  for  three  days  giveD 
up  to  the  women  of  Athens.  For  the  cult  and 
mythology  of  Eubouleus,  another  under- world 
deity,  whom  Miss  Harrison  shows  to  be  origin¬ 
ally  another  form  of  Hades  and  Plouton,  a  more 
general  interest  is  row  likely  to  be  felt, 
owiDg  to  the  beautiful  head  of  this  god  recently 
discovered  at  Eleusis,  and  held  by  many  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  Praxiteles  (Athens,  Central 
Museum). 

We  will  give  a  connected  report  of  the 
remaining  five  lectures  at  the  close  of  the 
course, 


illustrations. 


SOME  CHURCHES  UPON  THE  LOWER 
RHINE. 

LTHOUGHthe  churches  upon  (he  Upper 
Rhine  are  well  known  to  English 
[KBapJil  archaaologists  and  architects,  yet  those 
upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  especially  between  the 
German  frontier  and  Cologne,  are  far  Jess  known 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  and  some  views  and 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  district  may  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers  — especially  as  the 
drawings  are  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot, 
and  the  descriptions  from  notes  taken  down  at 
the  same  time. 

We  commerce  our  observations  at  Cleve,  the 
capital  of  the  old  German  Duchy  of  the  same 
name.  After  passing  through  the  vast  plain 
which  intervenes  between  Rotterdam  and  the 
German  frontier,  one  suddenly  comes  upon  a 
wooded  raDge  of  hills,  one  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  old  castle  and  Minster  Church  of 
Cleve.  The  pretty  town  winds  gradually 
up  the  hill,  by  a  steep,  serpentine  street. 
Although  Cleve  is  a  charming  little  place 
for  the  artist,  there  is  not  very  much  to 
detain  the  architect  there.  The  castle,  though 
an  old  buildiDg,  has  been  too  much  modernised 
to  be  of  any  special  value.  It  is  true  it 
contains  two  very  singular-looking  Romanesque 
doorways;  so  singular,  in  fact,  as  to  raise 
a  doubt  about  their  genuineness ;  and 
some  early  inscribed  tablets,  several  of 
which  are  Roman  in  date.  The  Hauptkirche, 
or  Catholic  parish  church,  close  at  hand,  is  a 
large,  fourteenth-century  buildiDg,*  consisting 
of  a  very  long  and  lofty  nave  and  aisles,  termi- 
mating  in  apses  at  the  east  end,  with  two  towers 
crowned  by  tall  slate  spires  at  the  west,  and  a 
graceful  fleche  in  the  centre.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  red  and  white  bricks,  used  some¬ 
what  haphazard,  in  places  arranged  in  stripes, 
and  then  again  in  other  portions  of  the  structure 
used  indiscriminately;  the  window  traceries, 
doorways,  &c.,  are  all  of  stone.  The  interior  of 
the  church,  though  rather  bald-looking,  is  finely 
vaulted ;  it  contains  two  extremely  interesting 
fourteenth-century  monuments,  a  well-carved 
tryptich  altar-piece  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  an  elaborate  “Aumbrey.”  The  “  Kloster 
Kircbe’’  (Dominican  Church)  in  the  lower  town 
is  a  remarkably  plain  fourteenth-century  build¬ 
ing  of  brick,  but  contains  a  set  of  well-carved 
choir  -  stalls.  The  “  Evangeliscbe  Kirche  ” 
(Protestant  parish  church)  is  a  mo6t  singular 
compromise  between  Gothic  and  Classic  archi¬ 
tecture,  not  nrpicturesque,  and  dating  from 
about  tbe  end  ot  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Cleve  contains  a  number  of 
very  interesting  churches.  Eight  miles  off,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  Emmerich, 
with  two  fine  churches, — the  older  of  which, 
called  the  “  Minster,”  is  a  most  eccentric 
Ecclesiastical  building,  and  we  should  describe 
it  as  consisting  of  a  great  north  transept 
with  a  low,  narrow  choir  acd  a  short  nave  (only 
two  bays  long)  attached  to  it.  There  is  a 
picturesque  brick  tower  and,  beneath  the  choir, 
a  very  early  Romanesque  crypt.  For  furniture 
a  broDze  Renaissance  font  and  very  elaborately 
carved  fourteenth  -  century  choir  stalls  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  principal  parish  church, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  vast  brick  struc¬ 
ture  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
very  lofty  western  tower  crowned  by  an 
octagonal  lantern.  Unfortunately  the  whole  of 
tbe  furniture,  altars,  &c.,  are  poor  late  Renais¬ 
sance  work,  and  are  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  architectural  detail 
which  is  lacking  in  this  huge,  plain  interior. 

About  five  miles  from  Cleve  and  three  from 
Calcar  is  a  village  called  WisseJ,  which  contains 
a  very  peifect  twelfth  -  century  church,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  nave,  aislep,  tratisepts,  and  two 
towers,  lUnkiDg  the  chancel,  which  retain  their 
original  gabelled  cappiDgs.  The  vaulting  is 
quadripartite,  each  bay  enclosing  two  pier- 
arches,  but  only  a  single  Triforium  opening  and 
Clearstory  window.  There  is  a  curious  Roman¬ 
esque  font  and  part  of  a  fifteenth  -  century 
organ-front.  The  whole  buildiDg  has  been 
covered  internally  with  modern  decorative 
painting  of  a  somewhat  gaudy  description. 

Calcar,  which  is  three  miles  further  on,  is  an 
interesting  little  town,  retaining  its  old  walls 
and  a  plain  but  picturesque  little  fifteenth- 
century  rath-haus  ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the 
place  attaches  to  the  principal  or  Catholio 
’  Onmmenoed  fn  1834. 
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parish  church, — a  most,  remarkable  building. 
Externally,  it  is  as  plain  as  possible;  it  has 
high  brick  walls  unadorned  with  either  parapets, 
pinnacles,  or  string-courses,— nothing,  in  fact, 
but  the  window-tracery,  and  that  very  simple 
geometric  work.  The  building  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  of  equal  height,  a  long  chancel 
with  a  chapel,  the  same  height,  on  the  south 
side,  and  one  much  lower  on  the  north.  There 
is  a  lofty  brick  tower,  crowned  with  a  slate 
spire,  at  the  west  end,  and  a  deep  porch 
to  the  south.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  very  fine,  though  rather  plain;  the 
piers  are  cylindrical,  of  brick  plastered  over, 
and  scored  in  representation  of  alternate  layers 
of  wide  and  narrow  courses  of  stone.  The 
arrangement  appears  to  be  ancient.  The 
capitals  are  foliated,  and  the  vaulting  is  simple 
and  exceedingly  good.  But  what  makes  the 
building  especially  interesting  is  the  quantity 
of  magnificent  furniture  which  it  contains. 

There  are  seven  great  triptych  altars,  all 
dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  high  altar  is  a  most  wonderful 
composition.  When  opened,  the  triptych  dis¬ 
plays  the  whole  history  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  in  one  vast  “  alto-relievo  ”  carved  in  oak, 
uncoloured.  There  are  some  250  figures.  The 
wings  are  painted  by  John  of  Calcar.  The  altar 
itself  has  an  arcaded  front. 

Of  the  other  six  altars,  that  in  the  Lady- 
chapel.  north  of  the  choir,  is  the  finest.  The 
“  Mater  Dolorosa  ”  in  the  centre  niche,  bearing 
the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  is  simply  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  figures  are  about  life-size  :  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  I  know.  The  wings  are 
painted.  The  two  altars  against  the  piers  of 
the  chancel  arch  are  very  rich,  but  a  little 
confused  in  design.  There  are  too  many 
small  figures  introduced  into  them.  The  two 
other  altars  attached  to  the  outer  piers  of  the 
aisles  are  beautiful  examples  of  very  Early 
Renaissance  carving.  Each  contains  three  large 
figures,  standing  in  rich  niches.  Like  the  high 
altar,  they  are  of  oak,  uncoloured.  All  these 
altars  have  painted  wings  or  doors.  That 
in  the  great  chapel  to  the  south  of  the 
choir  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  others,  but  is 
stHl  a  beautiful  work.  Against  the  walls  of 
this  chapel  are  several  old  triptychs,  pic¬ 
tures,  monumental  slabs,  &c.  In  the  chancel 
there  is  a  very  fine  Sacraments-hauslein  still  in 
use  ;  it  is  coeval  with  the  church,  the  stalls  are 
excellent,  and  their  ends  remarkably  richly  and 
beautifully  carved.  From  a  boss  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  hangs  a  splendid  chandelier,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  is  composed  of  wood, 
and  adorned  by  two  life-sized  representations 
of  the  Madonna  standing  in  a  great  open  bower 
composed  of  branches  of  a  “  tree  of  Jesse.” 
One  statue  faces  east  and  one  west.  Below  the 
statue  is  a  great  pedestal  adorned  with  carvings 
and  statuettes,  and  from  its  six  angles  start  the 
brackets  which  support  a  number  of  candles 
The  whole  is  a  remarkably  magnificent  work. 
The  old  Rood  and  its  attendant  figures  are  now 
over  the  north  doorway.  There  is  an  excellent 
brass  chandelier  near  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
and  a  good,  though  rather  plain  font  in  the 
south  chapel.  Tn  a  kind  of  chapel  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  “  Piet  J  ”  composed 
of  figures  carved  in  wood  nearly  life-size,  all 
painted.  It  is  rather  a  singular  than  a  beautiful 
work,  and  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  cpntury.  Several  inscribed  tablets 
and  other  objects  of  interest  are  to  be  seen  in 
this  chapel. 

.  The  effect  of  this  great  plain  church  with  its 
singularly  rich  furniture  is  very  striking  indeed. 

There  is  no  old  glass.  Three  modern  windows, 
designed  by  Steinlie  and  executed  bv  Capronierl 
above  the  high  altar,  though,  no  doubt,  admired,' 
are  out  of  keeping,  and  too  gaudy  in  effect.  The 
grisaille  in  the  side  windows  of  the  nave  is 
unobjectionable. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows  • 
—Internally:  Length,  180  ft.;  width,  80  ft.; 
width  of  nave,  centre  to  centre,  37  ft. ;  length 
of  chancel,  60  ft. ;  height  to  vaulting  of  nave 
and  aisles,  about  70  ft. 

The  little  town  of  Calcar  has  gained  itself  a 
£?reat  reputation  for  the  school  of  painters  who 
flourished  there  during  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  names  of  most  of  these  men, 
though  the  school  had  marked  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  their  works.  John  of  Calcar 
was  certairly  one  of  the  greatest  German 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  pictures  upon  the  wings  of  the  high  altar 
ot  the  ohuroh  at  Calcar  would  alone  serve  to 
establish  hie  reputation.  Other  works  of  hie 
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arc  to  be  seen  at  Xanten,  Cologne,  Rees,  Weeel, 
Dantzic.  The  ascertained  dates  of  his  works 
range  from  the  year  1481  to  1516.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  parish  church  of  Calcar  appears  to  be 
an  old  building,  but  it  is  very  small,  and  so 
much  modernised  as  to  be  of  little  interest. 

H.  W.  B. 


BURFORD  CHURCH. 

This  building  shows  some  traces  of  Norman 
work,  but  contains  little  of  architectural  inte¬ 
rest  beyond  a  fine  and  curious  collection  of 
tombs  to  the  Cornwall  family,  especially  a 
painted  wooden  altar  tomb  in  the  centre  of 
the  chancel  shewn  in  the  view,  and  a  very 
curious  painted  oak  triptych  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  whole  of  this  series  of 
tombs  has  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
greater  part  of  the  western  tower  was  built  in 
brick  and  cemented  over  in  the  last  century  ; 
this  has  been  rebuilt  in  Bromsgrove  stone.  The 
nave  roof — -an  original  trussed-rafter  one— has 
been  preserved  and  re-tiled.  The  chancel  roof 
— a  patchwork  of  recent  years — has  been  re¬ 
placed  with  a  new  one,  and  an  oak-panelled 
panel  ceiling  with  carved  figures  representing  a 
complete  ohoir  of  angels  at  the  main  ribs. 

The  church  floor  has  been  lowered  to  its ' 
origin*!  level  and  reseated  in  oak, 


The  riredo*  is  a  triptych,  executed  ii 
mahogany,  gilded  >>nd  piinted.  The  eas 
window  has  been  filled  with  new  tracery  ant 
fine  glass  by  Messrs.  Powell  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  builder,  of  Tewkesbury 
carried  out  the  work. 

The  whole  expense  has  been  borne  by  tb( 
Honourable  Miss  Rushout,  of  Burford  House,  ai 
a  memorial  to  her  brother,  the  late  Lore 
Northwich,  to  whom  also  a  memorial  lych-gate 
has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
yard  by  bis  friends  and  tenants. 


ROTHWELL  MARKET  HOUSE. 

The  illustrations  of  this  interesting  oh 
building  are  reproduced  from  measured  draw 
ings  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  which  formed  aportioi 
of  the  illustrations  to  his  paper  on  “  The  Rena's 
sance  in  Northamptonshire,”  read  before  thi 
Institute  of  Architects  on  February  3  of  thi 
year,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  o 
February  8th.  Jhe  building  was  fully  describee 
in  the  course  of  the  paper. 


CROMER  TOWN  HALL. 

Tjie  foundation-stone  of  this  building  we 
laid  by  Mrs.  B.  Bond  Cabbell,  of  CromeUEal 
on  January  3,  to  whom  a  gold  trowel  was  prt 
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sented  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare, 
M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  townspeople.  The 
.1  architect  is  Mr.  George  J.  Skipper,  of  Norwich, 

,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  public  competi¬ 
tion  in  tbo  autumn  of  last  year.  One  of  the 
5.  special  features  in  the  external  decoration  of 
i  the  buildiDg  is  the  introduction  of  a  series  of 
I  panels  containing  the  armourial  bearings  of 
ti  persons  connected  with  Cromer.  The  panels 
compiise  the  following  arms  Sir  Nicholas  de 
Wayland,  first  Loid  of  the  Manor  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  T.  ;  Robert  Bacon,  who  discovered 
Iceland  in  1405;  Sir  Bartholomew  Read,  Lord 
;  Mayor  of  London  in  1502,  and  who  endowed 
'  the  Goldsmiths’  School  at  Cromer;  arms  of 
i  the  Wyndbam  family  and  of  the  town  of 
H  Cromer;  Lord  Suffield,  present  Lord  of  the 
j|  Manor  of  Cromer  Gunners ;  B.  Bond  Cabbell, 
i  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cromer;  and  the 
l  family  arms  of  the  following  : — Samuel  Hoare, 

•  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  J.  H. 
n  Gurney,  Esq.,  and  S.  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 

J  As  to  internal  arrangements,  the  central 
.«  doorway  leads  through  a  vestibule  (with  cloak- 
*j  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  either  side) 
to  a  public  hall  capable  of  accommodating  900 
l  persons.  It  is  covered  with  an  open  timber 
i)  roof,  lighted  by  windows  on  one  side  and  roof- 
i;  lights.  The  walls  are  lined  with  match-board- 
j  ing  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  .above 
i  this  red  brickwork  neatly  pointed.  The  floor 
,  is  laid  in  wood  blocks.  The  heating  is  by  hot 
D  water-pipes.  Above  the  vestibule  and  cloak- 
|  room-:,  and  approached  by  a  staircase,  having  a 

I  separate  entrance  from  the  side  road,  are  the 
>j  reading  and  recreation -rooms.  At  the  rear  end 

of  the  block  of  buildings  is  the  fire-engine 

II  station.  Special  crush-dcors  are  provided,  and 
all  the  doors  to  the  hall  are  arranged  to  open 

I  outwards.  Externally  the  walls  of  the  building 
!  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  and  the  roof  is 
|  oovered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  ornamental 
brickwork,  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal,  comes 
:•  from  Mr.  George  Gunton’s  Costessey  Works, 
i  The  carving  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Minns, 
of  Norwich.  Mr.  J.  Newman  is  clerk  of  tLe 
works,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Son,  of  Norwich.  The  heatiDg  apparatus  will 
be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sabberton  Bros., 

I  Norwich.  The  carving  under  the  pediment 
[1  represents  Robert  Bacon’s  ship  approaching 
D  Iceland. 


j  ARCHITECTURE  IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

■  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'J  At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
>1  Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  Mr. 
[t  Leonard  Stokes,  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
.following  mem  hers  were  proposed  forelection, 
viz  Messrs.  W.  G.  Legg,  S.  H.  Gordon,  G.  H. 
Gill,  H.  B.  Creswell,  H.  S.  Morris,  J.  Robinson, 
I  and  H.  T.  Bromley. 

I  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  (Hon.  Secretary),  announced 
the  sessional  visits  for  March,  as  follows:— 
"March  8,  visit  to  Mr.  Sedding's  new  church, 
.:  Sloane-square,  Chelsea  ;  March  22,  visit  to  the 
;new  Central  Offices  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
i  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  (Mr.  R.  Norman 
nShaw.  R.A.,  architect);  March  29,  visit  to  the 
new  Hospital  for  Women  in  Marylebone-road 
(Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  architect).  Mr.  Gale  also 
H moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Colcutt  for  his 
kindness  in  connexion  with  the  recent  visit  of 
.  the  Association  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  South 
I  Kensington. 

f,  The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
Mr.  William  Pite  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold, 
and  was  unable  to  read  his  paper  on  “  Architec¬ 
ture  in  Oxfordshire.”  Mr.  Hooper,  however, 
had  kindly  undertaken  that  duty  for  him.  We 
give  the  greater  portion  of  the  paper  : — 

When  it  was  my  happiness  to  start  away  for 
Oxfordshire,  a  tour  which  extended  to  four 
b months,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  do  the  county  ; 
M bat,  though  constantly  at  work,  I  was  only  able 
■  to  touch  four  of  the  principal  parts,  so  vast  is 
the  field  ard  so  much  is  there  to  see  and  learn, 
for  the  village  church  demands  attention  as 
:  much  a*  her  elder  sister  of  the  town  or  city. 

"i.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
vindicate  a  few  churches,— a  catalogue  would 
.  hardly  be  interesting  without  amplification  In 
l  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  three 
mmporbmt  churches,  —  one,  it  is  true,  in 
tlNorthams,  separated  only  by  a  canal  ;  bnt  the 
Itbree  within  sight  of  each  other,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Banbury,  each  being  celebrated  for 
(spires  of  singular  beauty.  A  local  rhyme  dis- 
i  lOriminates  between  tbeir  merits,  which,  though 
only  doggerel,  introduces  the  names  of  the 


three  churches,  which  we  will  review  in 
order : — 

“  Bloxham  for  length, 

Aclilerbury  for'Btrength, 

King’s  Sutton  for  beauty.” 

They  are  a  study  in  themselves,  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  one  another.  They  were  visited  by  the 
Architectural  Association  excursion  party  in 
1885* 

Blockesham,  now  corrupted  to  Bloxbam,  in 
William  the  Conqueror’s  time  was  part  of  the 
estate  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who,  provoked 
by  ihe  Normans,  broke  into  insurrection  :  being 
betrayed  by  three  of  bis  captains,  he  and  his 
brother  Morkar,  and  Berdon,  King  of  Wales, 
were  slain  fighting.  The  estate  fell  into  the 
Conqueror's  hands,  and  remained  vested  in  the 
Crown  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when 
Almaric  de  Armand  obtained  it  of  that  prince. 
This  doubtless  is  the  bey  to  the  architectural 
history  of  Bloxham.  This  noble  church  (see 
plan)  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and 
transept ;  while  on  the  south  side  are  two  very 
fine  fifteenth-century  chapels,  the  outer  one 
beiDg  the  Milcombe  chapel.  Adjoining  is  a 
fine  porch, f  with  priests’  residence  over,  in  two 
floors.  In  the  church  is  a  gigantic  fresco  of 
St.  Christopher;  while  over  the  chancel  arch, 
in  a  sunk  recess,  'is  a  Last  Judgment.  A 
painted  screen  divides  the  chancel  from  nave. 
The  former  is  most  delightful  in  delicate  Nor¬ 
man  sculpture,  quite  equal  to  Romanesque  as 
seen  at  Bamberg  and  other  German  places  ;  here 
are  pointed  arches  to  the  windows,  with  the 
Norman  sculpture  worked  in,  showing  a  studied 
economy  in  the  Mediteval  builders.  The  church 
is  replete  with  interest.  The  north  porch  has 
a  remarkable  sculptured  arch.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  some  magnificent  traceried  windows, 
with  slight  remains  of  stained  glass.  One  of 
the  windows  in  the  north  aisle,— a  similar  one 
being  at  Adderbury, — has  the  tracery  converg¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  in  a  sculptured  head.  When  I 
saw  this  it  was  fortunately  unrestored.  On  the 
north  elevation  of  the  church  is  a  remarkable 
animal  and  figure  cornice,  as  seen  in  other 
northern  parts  of  the  county.  The  steeple 
rises  from  an  octagon  in  a  square  tower,  ad¬ 
mirably  arranged.  Remarkable  buttresses  are 
at  the  angles,  with  niches  and  canopies  ;  these, 
running  np,  finish  in  pinnacles,  a  traceried 
parapet  running  round  the  octagoD.  The  west 
door  is  a  remarkable  work  of  tbe  fourteenth 
century.  The  label  is  stepped,  and  there  are 
sculptures  of  a  Last  Judgment. 

Adderbury,  the  “  Edburgberig”  of  Domes¬ 
day,  which,  with  Bloxbam,  was  in  Earl  Edwin 
of  Mercia’s  estate,  and  with  it  passed  to  the 
Crown,  is  a  short  distance  off,  and  can  be  seen 
from  Bloxham  :  its  Norman  castle  has  gone, 
but  the  magnificent  church  still  remains,  con¬ 
taining  many  features  as  seen  at  Bloxham. 
The  chancel  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  work  of 
William  of  Wjkeham,  Bishop  of  Winton,  and 
the  living  naturally  belongs  to  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  the  glass  of  the  east  window  contains 
his  arms.  Tbe  detail  of  the  chancel  demands 
long  study,  with  its  reredos  and  canopy-work 
to  sedilia  and  east  wall,  which  no  doubt 
were  once  richly  decorated.  On  the  north 
side  is  a  remarkable  priests’  residence, 
with  second  altar  in  a  fine  oriel  window, 
and  good  turret  stair  leading  to  the  upper 
chambers  and  the  leads.  The  church  abounds 
in  detail,  brasses,  rood-loft,  and  screens,  a 
magnificent  cnsped  fourteenth-century  roof,]; 
and  open-timbered.  This  church  has  had,  as 
also  Bloxham,  a  western  gallery,  and  one  can 
trace  the  same  hand  at  work  on  both  churches. 
The  roof  in  the  south  transept  was  restored  by 
an  eminent  architect,  and  I  have  a  note  asking 
“  Why  was  it  varnished  ?  ”  Here  are  also  more 
sculptored  cornices,  and  we  get  an  insight 
into  local  life.  A  husband,  presumably,  is 
agitating  a  fire  with  the  bellows  under  a  four¬ 
legged  caldron,  while  his  spouse  is  lickiDg 
him  into  shape  with  a  basting-spoon.  Animals 
with  gorgeous  tails,  foliated  beasts,  and  griffins 
fightiDg,  human  beings  playing  on  instruments, 
wind  and  otherwise;  a  man  is  stroking  a  donkey, 
while  a  dog  is  licking  his  own  ear.  The  tread 
of  the  rood  stair,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is 
in.  by  8,{  in.  rise.  The  building  presents  a 
mass  of  questions  relating  to  date  and  circnra- 
stance.  The  tower  and  spire  are  at  the  west 
end,  the  former  opening  into  tbe  nave.  The 
spire  and  pinnacles  do  not  sit  very  happily  ;  they 

*  See  the  Builder  for  Aug.  15  and  22.  1885,  pp.  237, 
250 ;  also  the  numbers  for  Sept.  12  and  Sept.  10  of  the 
same  year  for  various  sketches  of  Oxfordshire  churches 
visited  on  that  oecneion. 
t  See  sketeh  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  12,  1885. 

J  See  eketoh  in  the  Builder  for  September  19,  1885, 


come  within  a  traceried  parapet,  and  angle 
buttresses  taper  to  the  ground. 

Of  St.  Peter,  King’s  Sutton,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  separated  from  the  border  by  the  Oxford 
canal,  sufEer  but  a  word.  The  same  hands  have 
been  here,  and  the  local  lines,  attesting  the 
beauty  of  the  spire  go  without  saying.  Its  won¬ 
drous  symmetry  and  simplicity  are  enchanting  ; 
the  tapering  of  the  spire  to  meet  that  of  the 
tower  is  very  beautifully  arranged.  It  is  at  the 
west  end,  and  comes  into  the  church,  there 
being  a  fine  fifteenth-century  porch  beyond. 

A  seeming  parody  on  the  three  great 
churches  are  three  village  ores,  lying  a  little 
south,  but  all  wit, bin  view,  in  a  valley  of  beauty. 
They  are  easily  reached  from  Chipping  Norton, 
which  latter  church  has  a  wonderful  fifteenth- 
century  window,  with  double  tracery  over  the 
chancel  arch,  and  a  most  singular  porch.  The 
village  churches  are  Wigginton,  South  Newing¬ 
ton,  and  Barford  St.  Michael,  all  of  which  are 
studies  in  themselves.  We  must  away  ;  many 
delightful  experiences  may  be  had  by  going  to 
by-villages,  and  putting  np  at  the  “  waysides.” 
My  task  already  is  too  great,  and  to  do  justice 
to  many  of  these  churches  demands  an  evening 
to  themselves. 

The  great  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Witney, 
however,  calls  for  some  notice,  as  I  went  there 
specially,  with  orders  to  make  drawings  of  the 
magnificent  tower  and  spire  at  the  crossing. 

1  should  weary  yon  were  I  to  attempt  to 
dissect  the  parts ;  I  wish,  however,  to  enter  a 
little  into  the  history  of  its  times,  and  the 
memories  which  cluster  around  it,  which  will 
go  far  to  show  how  our  national  architecture  is 
enfolded  in  our  national  history  and  daily  life, 
and  to  offer  an  interesting  suggestion  which 
may  call  for  consideration  at  your  hands. 
There  are  remains  of  a  Norman  church  which 
had  existence  previous  to  the  costly  recon¬ 
structions,  adaptations,  and  additions  of 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  in  aisle  and  transept.  The  presence 
of  many  altars  suggests  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  ;  while,  without,  the  one  absorbing 
topic  is,  whence  came  such  a  stately  tower  and 
spire,  with  its  intricacy  of  line,  and  bold  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  oneness  of  conception  ?  Let  the 
rolls  and  records  of  our  land  speak.  yElfwine, 
or  Alwinus,  is  reckoned  as  Winton’s  thirty- 
second  bishop.  Tradition  states  that  there  was 
a  fcandal  about  bis  relations  with  Qaeen  Emm, 
mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was  born 
at  Islip,  near  Oxford,  and  that  she  proved  her 
innocence  by  the  ordeal  of  red-hot  plough¬ 
shares  at  Winchester,  on  which  she  walked  un¬ 
harmed.  Tbe  good  king  made  over  the  manor 
of  Witney  to  the  acquitted  bishop,  he  like¬ 
wise  doing  the  same  to  his  church  chapter,  or 
establishment  at  Winton.  Dugdale  gives  a  list 
of  others  handed  over  at  the  same  time.  Hence 
arose  the  espiscopal  palace  on  the  east  side  of 
the  church.  Stigand  succeeded  iElfwine,  and 
Stigand  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Walkelin 
(Stigand  beiDg  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
a  d.  1052,  deprived  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1070,  and  dying  the  same  year  in  prison). 
Walkelin  was  a  great  builder,  and  much  of  the 
nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is  attributed  to 
him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  built  the 
palace  at  Witney.  For  thirty  years  he  is  said 
to  have  divided  his  time  between  Winton  and 
Witney ;  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  well  within 
reason  to  expect  that  he  exercised  his  skill 
upon  the  adjoining  church.  We  may  possibly 
credit  him  with  the  beautiful  north  porch, 
which  is  of  his  time  ;  and,  though  not  exactly 
relevant,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  recall 
the  fact  that  in  his  episcopacy  the  great 
Domesday  Survey  was  made  or  completed. 
Therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  great 
Norman  church  owed  much  of  its  structure  to 
Walkelin,  and  its  inspiration  to  noble  Winton  of 
East  Anglia ;  and  here, housed  midst  shady  trees, 
this  not  less  learned  and  exalted  ecclesiastic, 
though  not  so  over-worked  and  over-werried  as 
his  more  modern  brethren  of  the  bench,  has 
added  his  tribute  to  what  is  to  us,  gentlemen, 

“  a  mine  of  memories.”  William  Gyffard,  the 
next  Bishop  of  Winton,  was  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  KiDg  Henry  I.,  and  in  that,  like  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  be  was  for  his  separated  profession  too 
much  the  servitor  in  the  temporalities  of  his 
sovereign.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  loDg 
episcopate  of  Henry  of  Bloie,  who  came  to  his 
throne  in  1128,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  bis 
time  at  Witney,  and  dying  in  1174.  No  doubt 
the  reconstructions  were  set  on  foot  under 
this  great  prelate.  But  we  must  hurry 
on  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  after 
two  bishops— to  wit,  Richard  and  Godfrey,  of 
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whom  we  know  next  to  nothing — we  come  to 
Peter  de  Oriol  (Winton’s  thirty-ninth  bishop), 
who  spent  much  leisure  at  the  palace  and  park 
of  Witney.  At  Cogges  there  still  exists  Park 
Farm,  and  an  open  ditch  called  Emm’s  Dyke, 
after  the  queen-mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
before  referred  to.  In  1221  Bishop  Peter  de 
Oriol  obtained  royal  warrant  from  Henry  III. 
to  purchase  and  receive  of  Robert  de  Arsic’s 
barn  at  Cogges,  “  building  timber  from  his 
woods.”  These  woods  are  still  at  Cogges,  a 
mile  or  two  from  Witney.  The  bishop’s  clerk, 
Dionysius,  was  Rector  of  Witney — a  man  of 
importance  in  his  time.  The  Fifth  Crusade 
took  place  under  John  Brienne  in  1217.  and  the 
returning  warriors,  passing  through  Calvados, 
stand  face  to  face  witli  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  western  facade  of  Bayeux  Cathedral. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  present  views  the 
fairness  of  the  spire  and  pinnacles  aright 
for  his  Witney  friends.  Whether  by 
manipulated  memorandum  or  not.  we  incline 
to  the  suggestion  that  this  vision  of  the  beautiful 
was  safely  conveyed  to  England  and  b'oomed 
again  at  Witney, — a  French  poem  translated 
with  consummate  art  into  living  English,  in 
Witney's  buttressed  tower  and  pinnacled  spire. 
The  slopes  of  the  tower  are  remarkable; 
also  the  peculiar  angles  and  differences 
of  the  buttressing;  and  it  should  be  further 
noted  the  tower  is  not  central  with  the  tran¬ 
septs.  Witney  has  influenced  Bamp'on  and 
Broadwell  in  towers  and  sp'res,  but  beyond  that 
it  seems  to  stand  alone. 

Cogges  lies  just  outside  Witney,  and  has  a 
small  but  most  interesting  church,  with  a  four¬ 
teenth-century  octagonal  tower  placed  obliquely 
at  the  west  end, — a  singular  arrangement.  The 
place  has  a  remarkable  history  in  the  roll  of 
time,  and  has  a  connexion  with  Witney  ;  it  was 
the  church  of  the  Barony  of  Arsic,  of  which 
Manser  de  Arsic  was  lord.  The  family  was 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  and  as 
ancient  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  baron 
gave  the  church  to  the  Black  Monks  of 
Fiscamp,  in  Normandy,  who  sent  over  part  of 
their  convent  and  founded  a  cell,  which  was 
dissolved  by  Henry  V.,  with  the  other  alien 
priories.  Some  of  the  ancient  stone  barns  still 
exist  adjoining  the  church. 

Eight  miles  from  Witney,  and  four  from  a 
railway  -  station,  is  the  enchanting  town 
of  Burford,  little  known,  possibly  through 
its  isolated  position.  The  importance  of  the 
place  calls  for  notice  at  our  hands.  De¬ 
lightfully  situated  on  the  Windrush,  which 
comes  from  the  Cotteswold,  one  crosses  the 
ancient  winding  stone  bridge,  and  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  broad  High-street, — ancient 
houses  to  the  right  and  left  making  unnumbered 
mental  calls  to  be  inspected.  That  we  cannot 
do  now;  our  visit  is  mainly  to  have  a  hurried 
look  at  the  great  church,  which  Mr.  Street,  wiih 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  county,  has  said 
that  of  all  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
Oxford,  Burford  is  not  only  the  grandest  in  scal“, 
but  that  also  in  its  architectural  detail  it  is 
singularly  rich  and  beautiful.  A  word  on  its 
early  history  gives  us  tbe  origin  of  tbe  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Church  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
By  the  Saxons,  Burford  was  known  as  Beorford, 
of  which  the  present  name  is  a  corruption. 
In  685  an  ecclesiastical  synod  was  held  here  by 
the  KiDgs  Etbelred  and  Berthwald,  at  which 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  was  ordered  to 
write  against  an  error  respecting  Easter.  In 
752  a  battle  was  fought  between  Ethelbald. 
King  of  Mercia,  and  Cuthred,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  who  had  revolted.  Ethelbald 
was  defeated,  and  the  Royal  Standard,  bearing 
the  device  of  a  golden  dragon,  was  captured. 
To  the  [west  of  the  town  is  a  place  called 
‘‘Battle  Edge” — this  in  all  probability  is  the 
site.  A  custom  for  long  was  kept  up  of 
parading  the  streets  with  all  “  jollity  ”  with  a 
“Golden  Dragon”  on  Midsummer  Eve  (St.  John- 
the-Baptist’s  Day).  After  the  Conquest,  how¬ 
ever,  the  town  was  bestowed  on  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  In  Oxford¬ 
shire,  with  such  variety,  where  one  sees  great 
churches,  as  Bloxham,  Witney,  Bampton,  acd 
Dorchester,  when  we  come  to  look  at  Bur¬ 
ford,  for  concentrated  interest  it  excels  them 
all.  We  need  only  refer  to  its  ground-plan, 
its  many  aisles,  its  great  lengths,  and  manifest 
additions,  to  see  and  admit  that  thtre  is  his¬ 
torical  association  circling  the  building,  wiihou? 
which  we  cannot  attempt  to  comment  upon  its 
composition.  TnD,  again,  goes  to  prove  how 
in  the  times'gone  by  buildiDg  arose  simply  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  wants  were  felt 
and  met,  and  surely  suoh  churches  would  not 


be  provided  unless  there  was  a  far  larger  con¬ 
gregational  demand  than  that  which,  at  least 
at  the  present  time,  exists  either  at  Burford  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
dates  at  a  church  like  Burford,  for  it  affords  to 
the  observant  student  a  complete  dictionary  of 
Medimval  architecture  in  matter  and  detail 
The  church  lies  very  low,  and  the  mill-stream 
which  bounds  the  churchyard  is  uncomfortably 
near.  The  interest  possibly  centres  in  the 
tower,  which  has  most  excellent  Romanesque 
work,  surmounted  by  a  late  fifteenth-century 
tower  and  spire.  No  doubt  the  very  irregular 
shape  of  the  church  is  the  result  of  the  linking 
together  of  two  distinct  buildings.  Mr.  Street 
thought  that  what  is  now  called  the  Sylvester 
aisle  was  a  chapel  standing  quite  distinct  from 
the  church,  which  was  founded  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  centmy,  and  was  not  joined  to  the 
church  by  the  opening  of  tbe  arches  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  also 
engthened  eastwards.  All  this  has  resulted 
in  detriment  to  the  magnificent  south  porch, 
which  was  once  partly  detached,  and  is 
now  completely  imbedded  between  this 
aisle  and  the  western  of  the  two  south  transepts. 
The  altar  at  tbe  east  being  a  great  distance 
off,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  tower  arches 
being  inconvenient  for  comfortable  service,  one 
has  little  doubt  but  that  they  decided  to  develop 
the  church  at  the  west  end.  That  the  porch 
was  distinct  from  the  Sylvester  aisle  is  clear 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  a  buttress  and 
the  plinth  returning  round.  A  chapel  was 
accordingly  erected  of  stone,  with  a  wooden 
tester  under  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  nave 
arcade.  This,  architecturally,  is  a  most  inge¬ 
nious  arrangement,  which  Mr.  Street  fully  re¬ 
stored,  and  of  which  he  remarked  that  he 
knew  of  no  other  similar  example.  Observa¬ 
tion  on  the  spot  shows  that  most  people  can 
see  better  at  this  position  than  at  any  other ; 
though  the  position  is  probably  open  to 
serious  and  divided  ecclesiastical  opinion. 
The  church  contains  an  excellent  fouiteenth- 
century  sculptured  font,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  sedilia  to  the  font  are  only  9  in. 
high.  Pulpit-roofs,  ironwork,  and  the  many 
beautiful  windows  call  for  the  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  student.  In  the  south  transept  is  a 
Purbeck  tomb,  the  inscription  beiog  on  the 
exterior  soffit  of  the  arch  with  a  canopied 
niche  over  it;  it  thus  runs:— "Orate  pro 
animabus  patris  et  matris  Johannis  Leggare  de 
Borford  per  quem  ista  fenestra  decoratur.”  No 
less  interesting  is  it  to  read  an  early  specimen 
of  English  prior  to  the  Reformation,  when  the 
people  were  aching  to  be  done  with  the  bands  of 
“  Latinity.’-  Here  is  a  specimen  of  English  as 
she  was  spoken  in  1437 
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PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CORFIELD  ON 
SANITATION.” 


MODERN:! 


Mary  moder  mayde  cler,  haue  mercy  on  me. 
Spicer. 


And  on  me  Alys  his  wyff,  lady  for  thi  joies  fyve. 

I  trust  my  task  has  not  been  in  vain  in 
having  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  few  churches,  the  nave  arcades  of 
Oxford,  and  some  other  subjects,  as  the  roofs 
and  porches,  &c ,  provide  matter  for  others  to 
take  up  with  very  great  profit,  and  I  trust  that 
as  the  summer  comes  upon  us  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  again  seeking  and  studying  noble 
work  in  ancient  stones. 


Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Pite  for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Hooper  for  having  read  it,  said  that  the  paper 
was  one  of  great  interest  to  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  district  covered  by  it  had 
been  visited,  as  bad  been  stated,  during  one  of 
the  annual  excursions  of  tbe  Association. 

Mr.  L.  A.  ShufErey  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  (Hon.  Sec.), 
and  Mr.  C.  II.  Brodie,  who  said  he  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Pite  suggesting,  in 
the  first  portion  of  his  paper  (which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  abbreviate),  that  mouldings 
should  be  drawn  one-eighth,  one-quarter,  or 
one-half  full  6ize.  He  thought  it  a  good  thing 
for  Mr.  Pite  that  his  brother  was  not  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  begged  to  include  in  it  tbe 
name  of  Mr.  Bolton  for  his  kindness  in  having 
made  a  large  number  of  the  many  plans  of 
churches  which  were  exhibited  on  the  screens. 

Mr.  Hooper  having  said  a  few  words  in  reply, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


The  Sanitary  Institute  —  The  Council 
have  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Town 
Council  of  Brighton  to  hold  the  Autumn  Con¬ 
gress  and  Health  Exhibition  in  that  town  in 
September  next. 


The  third  of  the  present  series  of  free  lei 
tures  to  artisans  and  others  on  matters  cost 
nected  with  buildiDg,  under  the  auspices  of  t]J 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,  was  d ! 
livered  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  ult.,  by  Profess?'! 
W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  his  subject  beinfl 
“  Modern  Sanitation.”  Mr.  Joseph  Prestel: 
presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

Professor  Corfield  said  the  subject  of  “  Modefy 
Sanitation  ”  was  a  very  wide  one  indeed,  aDd,  1b 
taken  in  its  widest  possible  sense,  it  could  mr 
be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lecture 
He  would,  therefore,  limit  his  remarks  to  tlr 
question  of  the  removal  of  refuse  matters  fror 
our  houses;  and,  in  the  first  place,  would  con 
sider  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  e 
recent  times  in  the  matenals  used  in  the  sam 
tation  of  houses  :  in  the  second  place,  the  ini 
provements  made  in  the  arrangement,  trappinii 
and  ventilation  of  drains,  and  other  waste-pipeo 
aDd,  in  the  third  place,  the  improvements  made 
appliances  and  apparatus.  Uniil  comparative? 
recent  times  all  drains  were  made  of  store 
brick,  or  pervious  agricultural  pipes.  The  firii 
and  greatest  improvement  that  was  made  i 
tbe  construction  of  drain-pipes  for  houses  wa 
the  one  which  consisted  of  making  them  ( 
water-tight  material.  It  was  recognised  the:i 
for  the  first  time  that  pipes  which  had  to  cam 
away  foul  water  should  be,  in  themselve.- 
impervious  to  water,  and  in  the  first  place  the 
had  pipes  made  of  a  material  known  as  glazect 
stoneware.  But  though  it  was  very  well  t 
have  a  pipe  which  was  impervious  to  watet 
these  pipes  could  not  be  made  of  indefinit 
length.  Their  ordinary  length  was  2  ft. ;  benm 
the  question  of  jointiDg  them,  so  that  tbe 
might  be  impervious  to  water  throughout,  wav 
of  great  importance.  The  first  method  adoptet 
was  that  of  making  a  socket  at  the  one  end  c 
the  pipe  and  putting  the  other  end  into  it,  ana 
putting  in  some  jointing  material.  Pipes  coulo 
be  put  together  in  that  way  without  any  jointr 
ing  material  at  all,  and  so,  as  a  matter  of  iacfi 
they  very  frequently  were.  He  would  not  sa.-: 
are,  because  he  hoped  they  were  not  at  th: 
present  moment.  They  were,  as  it  wa/ 
technically  called,  “laid  dry,”  without  am 
material  in  the  joints  at  all,  so  that  they  miglr 
as  well  have  had  the  ordinary  agricultural  pipq 
drains.  Sometimes  they  were  jointed  witli 
clay,  and  no  doubt  a  fairly  good  joint  from  om 
point  of  view  might  be  made  in  that  way  ;  bm  ] 
clay  was  a  material  which  easily  softened  when  -1 
wet,  and  so  the  usual  method  was  to  joint  there* 
with  cement.  Several  difficulties,  howeveufi 
arose  in  connexion  with  that  method,  the  firsrf: 
being  that  the  cement  projected  into  th:: 
interior  of  the  pipes,  set  there,  formed  bosses! 
in  the  drain  against  which  foul  materials  col< 
lected,  causing  obstructions,  aDd  gradual!.! 
blocking-up  the  drain.  Another  difficulty  war 
that  the  pipes  might  be  laid  and  cementea 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  joint  onlyl 
Although,  when  inspected,  the  drain  would  looli 
all  right,  yet  there  might  be  no  cement  in  th: 
lower  pait  of  the  joint  at  all.  That  was  a  verv 
serious  difficulty,  but  it  was  overcome,  liki 
several  others  of  the  kind,  by  more  accmj 
rate  methods  of  jointiDg.  Before  these  method 
were  devised,  however,  the  method  was  strut 
times  resorted  to  of  putting  what 
called  a  “  cradle  ”  underneath  the  joinil 
and  filling  it  with  liquid  cement,  so  tha 
then  tbe  under  part  of  the  joint  must] 
be  filled  with  cement  as  well  as  the  upper  parti 
All  these  difficulties  of  jointing  pipes  witli: 
cement., — which  method,  however,  was  even  novij 
one  of  the  very  best  if  propeily  and  honesthi 
carried  out, — had  led  to  other  devices* 
One  of  these  was  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Stana 
ford,  who  first  conceived  tbe  idea  of  makinj 
a  ring  round  tbe  end  of  each  of  tbe  pipes,  one 
in  the  socket  2nd  one  on  the  spigot.  These! 
riDgs,  made  of  a  preparation  of  asphalte,  wer«  f 
carefully  made  by  beiDg  cast  in  steel  mouldsn  1 
and  when  the  end  of  one  pipe  was  put  into  the 
socket  of  the  other,  it  made  a  perfectly  watervj 
tight  joint.  That  joint  of  Stanford's  had  beer- 
very  largely  and  successfully  used,  and  it  hacn 
been  improved  upon  recently  by  Messrs.  Doultoreh. 
who  had  made  the  surface  of  the  ring  curved^ 
to  fit  into  the  ring  in  t lie  socket  end  of  the  piper  ‘ 
60  that  if  the  pipes  shifted  a  little  the  contact/ 
still  remained  complete.  This  method  avoided'  1 
all  the  disadvantages  of  cement.  Several  othe’J  f 
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i  joints  had  been  devised  for  stoneware  pipes, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  need  do  more  than 
i  merely  mention  them.  One  was  Messrs. 

Hassall’s  joint,  and  another  the  11  Archer"  joint, 
j  These,  however,  were  somewhat  more  compli- 
:  cated.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  glazed 
I  stoneware  pipes  was  that  they  were  made  of  a 
material  which  wa9  perfectly  unalterable. 
Another  kind  of  pipe  very  largely  used  for  drain 
]  purposes  was  the  cast-iron  pipe.  These  had 
several  great  advantages.  Of  course  they  were 
I  impervious  to  water,  and  they  were  coated  with 
a  material  which  prevented  the  iron  rusting, 
i  They  could  be  jointed  with  perfectly  water- 
;  tight  joints  by  means  of  molten  lead,  and  they 
:  were  made  in  lengths  of  6  ft.,  thereby  lessening 
|  the  number  of  joints.  These  great  advantages 
i  were  put  forward  bythose  who  advocated  theuse 
i  of  cast-iron  drain-pipes,  but  against  these  had  to 
be  set  the  disadvantage  that  iron  was  a  material 
I  which  was  destructible  by  water,  moist  air, 
i  acids,  &c.  So  long  as  the  coating  was  perfect 
i  it  was  all  right ;  but  if  the  pipe  was  chipped  or 
i  knocked,  or  the  coating  became  removed  by 
I  abrasion  or  other  cause,  all  these  formed  weak 
{  places,  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  the 
|  destruction  of  the  pipe.  However,  after  all, 
i  that  was  a  matter  of  experience.  They  had 
(  come  to  understand  in  recent  times  that  it  was 
I  essential  that  drains  laid  under  houses  should 
■  have  a  firm  beddiog,  and  now  this  was  recog- 
(  nised  as  practically  essential  in  all  cases, 
i  although  it  was  more  or  less  of  an  innovation 
to  cover  them  with  concrete.  Whatever 
material  was  used  for  the  construction  of  drain- 
i  pipes,  they  must  insist  that  they  should  be 
,  water-tight, 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  consider  the 
i  materials  used  for,  and  the  improvements  in, 
i  'the  construction  of  soil  and  other  waste-pipes. 
i  Two  materials  had  been  used  for  a  very  long 
;  time,— namely,  iron  and  lead,  so  that  one  could 
I  not  say  that  there  was  much  improvement  in 
j  materials.  Lead,  generally  speaking,  was  a 
I  better  material  for  soil-pipes  than  iron ;  and 
l  that  it  was  not  used  to  the  exclusion  of  iron 
(  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  much  more  ex- 
:  pensive.  Not  so  long  ago,  water-closets  were 
•  almost  universally  connected  with  the  rain- 
i  water  pipes  of  houses,  but  such  a  monstrosity 
was  not  allowed  in  “modern  sanitation.” 
Leaden  soil-pipes  were  better  than  iron  ones, 
for  the  almost  obvious  reason  that  they  could 
be  jointed  with  the  same  material,  so  that  the 
1  joint  was  at  least  as  good  a  part  as  the  other 
i  portion  of  the  pipe.  Iron  pipes  were  always 
■.jointed  with  a  different  material,  and,  as  a 
Igeneral  rule,  when  they  made  a  joint  with  a 
different  material  it  sooner  or  later  leaked. 

'  Iron  pipes  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
1  used  inside  houses  for  soil-pipes.  He  had  spoken 
lof  the  disadvantage  of  iron  pipes  as  drain-pipes 
|  owiDg  to  their  liability  to  rust.  That  disadvan¬ 
tage  became  more  considerable  when  thay  were 
used  for  waste  and  ventilation  pipes,  and  if 
i  there  was  one  thing  he  would  warn  his  hearers 
j  against  it  was  against  ever  allowing  a  ventila- 
:  tion-pipe  to  be  made  of  iron,  because  he  under¬ 
took  to  say  that  such  a  pipe  after  being  in  use 
for  five  years  got  blocked  up  at  the  bottom  and 
did  not  ventilate  the  drain.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  these  disadvantages  of  iron  -  pipes  various 
.means  of  protecting  the  pipes  bad  been  resorted 
to.  One  was  to  cover  the  pipe  with  a  material 
i  known  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  solution,  and 
i  another  plan  was  to  coat  the  pipes  with  an 
insoluble  oxide.  Pipes  coated  by  this  process 
were  not  universally  used  for  sanitary  work, 
l  because  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  pipes 
I  protected  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  had 
i defects  in  them.  He  had  even  seen  pipes  used 
for  supplying  houses  with  pure  water  specially 
; prepared  by  this  process  taken  out  some  two 
years  afterwards  because  they  leaked.  They 
were  simply  eaten  through  and  through  by  the 
pure  water,  and,  therefore,  they  must  always  be 
on  their  guard  against  reliance  upon  processes 
for  protecting  a  perishable  material  like  iron. 
Until  comparatively  recent  times  lead  pipes 
were  made  in  the  way  in  which  the  Romans 
imade  them,  and  were  called  “  seamed  ”  pipes. 
Now,  they  had  pipes  known  as  “ drawn”  lead- 
pipes,  and  these  were  a  great  improvement  on 
the  others,  the  soldered  joint  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  pipe  having  been  a  source 
of  weakness.  Slip  joints  would  not  stand  any 
test,  and  so  the  only  proper  joints  for  lead-pipes 
were  wiped  soldered  joints. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  im¬ 
provements  made  in  the  arrangement,  trapping, 
ind  ventilation  of  drains  and  waste-pipes,  the 
Professor  said  that  not  very  long  ago  the  drains 


of  houses  used  to  be  made  to  end  in  receptacles 
called  cesspools,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prevent  in  some  way  or  other  the  foul  air  get¬ 
ting  into  the  house  ;  therefore,  the  contrivance 
known  as  the  “  dip-stone  ”  or  “  mason’s  trap  ’’ 
was  devised.  That  trap  sufficed,  no  doubt,  to 
prevent  a  rush  of  foul  air  from  the  cesspool  or 
sewer  into  the  house;  but  it  was  a  most  defec¬ 
tive  contrivance,  because,  even  if  it  did  that, 
it  allowed  an  enormous  accumulation  of  foul 
matter  to  teke  place  in  the  trap  itself,  which 
became  a  sort  of  small  cesspool,  and  very  often 
a  large  one.  A  “dip-stone"  trap,  whether 
large  or  small,  was  really  a  cesspool,  and  York- 
shiremen,  with  their  characteristic  love  of  truth, 
always  called  them  cesspools.  Another  reason 
why  that  was  a  most  defective  contrivance  was 
that  the  “  dip-stone  ”  and  the  stone  at  the  top 
were  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  not 
properly  fitted.  In  those  days,  too,  nobody 
thought  of  ever  providing  ventilation  for  the 
house-drain  ;  if  any  was  provided,  it  was  by 
accident.  The  mo3t  essential  improvement 
which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
trapping  of  drains  was  made  after  the 
adoption  of  stoneware  drain-pipes  by  the 
construction  of  the  siphon-trap.  That  was 
a  very  unfortunate  name,  because  if  it  acted  as 
a  siphon  it  was  not  a  trap  at  all,  and  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  it  the“  U  ’’  trap,  from  its  shape. 
The  improvement  made  in  traps  then  was  by 
making  a  bent  pipe,  and  that  improvement  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  allowed  less  sediment,  if 
any,  to  collect.  They,  therefore,  came  to  re¬ 
cognise  that  the  first  important  function  a  trap 
should  possess  was  that  it  should  not  allow 
sediment  to  collect  in  it,  and  they  laid  down 
now  as  the  one  important  characteristic  of  a 
good  water  trap  that  it  should  be  self-cleansing. 
With  regard  to  ventilation,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  recognised  to  be  necessary  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  more  than  outlet  ventilation  for  drains 
and  soil-pipes.  If  they  had  merely  outlet  ven¬ 
tilation  they  only  provided  that  foul  air  should 
not  accumulate  under  pressure  ;  but  it  was  now 
a  recognised  necessity  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  inlet  of  fresh  air  into  the  drains  and  soil- 
pipes.  If  the  ventilation-pipe  at  the  top  of  the 
soil-pipe  was  carried  up  above  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  into  the  open  air,  every  wind  that 
blew  across  it  would  cause  an  up-draught. 
The  air  inlets  might  be  made,  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  made,  by  an  open  gratiDg  in  the  front 
area  or  outside  the  house ;  or  by  a  pipe  with 
open  grating,  often  provided  with  a  talc  flap 
to  prevent  back-draught.  In  all  sanitary 
appliances  and  apparatus  an  arrangement 
which  did  the  work  without  any  moving  pait 
was  always  better  than  one  that  did  the  work 
with  a  moving  part.  That  was  a  good  general 
law,  and  applied,  for  instance,  to  air-inlets  and 
cowls  which  had  no  moving  parts.  Another 
important  improvement  was  the  provision  of 
a  manhole  for  access  to  the  siphon  -  trap. 
It  almost  went  without  saying  that  drains 
ought  not  to  be  laid  undernea'h  houses  if  such 
a  course  could  possibly  be  avoided.  That  very 
day  he  had  seen  a  large  house  in  the  country 
underneath  which  he  was  informed  a  drain 
70  ft.  long  was  going  to  be  laid.  It  was  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  even  now  it  was  necessary 
to  insist  that,  where  practicable,  drains  should 
be  laid  outside  of  houses,  and  that  soilpip?s 
should  be  placed  against  the  outside  walls,  and 
not  inside.  Another  matter  of  recent  improve¬ 
ment  was  that  drains  and  sewers  should  be  laid 
as  straight  as  possible.  Until  comparatively 
recent  times  the  drains  used  to  be  laid  where 
most  convenient,  without,  any  idea  of  inspect¬ 
ing  or  cleansing  them  Now,  they  insisted  on 
having  them  lnid  as  far  as  possible  in  straight 
lines.  However,  that  could  not  always  be  done, 
and  so  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  inspecting  the  drains  at  different 
places.  There  were  several  ways  of  doing  this, 
but  the  best  way  was  to  have  inspection- 
chambers  in  the  areas.  Just  as  the  drains 
required  to  be  disconnected  from  the  cess¬ 
pools  and  sewers,  bo  the  waste-pipes  of  all  the 
sinks  and  baths  and  lavatories  required  to 
be  disconnected  from  the  drains.  That 
was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
had  been  made  in  “  modern  sanitation.” 
It  was  necessary  to  have  subsidiary  ventilation- 
pipes,  or  anti-siphonage  pipes,  in  the  case  of 
water-closets  as  well  as  sinks.  In  large  houses, 
a  great  deal  of  greasy  water  and  sand  was 
thrown  down  the  scullery  sink,  which  solidified 
in  the  trap  and  drain,  and  blocked  them  up.  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  this,  and  the 
method  adopted  up  to  within  the  last  two  or 
[three  years  was  to  construct  what  were  known 


as  fat  or  grease  traps.  These  grease- tiaps  were 
an  abomination.  They  had  to  be  cleaned  out 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  they 
could  be  done  away  with  it  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement.  That  had  been  achieved 
in  modern  times  by  the  construction  of  a  gully 
known  as  the  grease-gully,  which  was  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  water  to  chill  aDy  hot 
water  that  came  into  it.  By  means  of  an 
automatic  flushing-tank,  the  grease  and  sand 
were  washed  away  every  day.  The  arrangement 
of  water-closets  against  outside  walls  wherever 
possible,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  houses, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  modern  improvement. 
The  improvements  made  in  traps  had  been  of 
the  very  greatest  importance.  The  bell-trap 
had  been  replaced  by  the  stoneware  siphon- 
gully.  The  D-trap  was  at  one  time  almost 
universally  used  for  water-closets  and  sinks, 
but  it  had  now  been  largely  replaced  by  the 
round-made  siphon  or  CD-trap,  which  again  had 
been  improved  by  Mr.  Hellyer,  who  had  con¬ 
structed  what  was  known  as  the  “  anti- 
D-trap.”  Referring  to  the  improvements  made 
in  water-closet  apparatus,  he  remarked  that  the 
“short  hopper ’’was  a  great  modern  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  loDg  hopper.  The  trap  of  a  water- 
closet  should  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
apparatus,  but  as  part  of  the  soil-pipe  or  drain, 
and  they  might  unhesitatingly  condemn  all 
water  -  closets  of  which  the  trap  was  part  of 
the  apparatus.  Other  improvements  which  had 
taken  place  consisted  in  the  re-substitution  of 
the  valve-closet  for  the  pan-closet,  and  in  the 
making  of  certain  minor  improvements,  like 
the  flushing-rim.  Lastly,  Professor  Corfield 
exhibited  an  improved  siphon-trap  for  deep 
disconnecting-chambers,  provided  with  a  valve 
by  which  the  sewage  could  be  easily  allowed  to 
escape  in  case  of  any  blockage  of  the  trap, 
which  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Crapper  &  Co. 
at  his  suggestion. 

PROFESSOR  ARMSTRONG  ON  “  THE  DOMESTIC 
FIREPLACE.” 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  series  was  delivered 
on  Wednesday,  the  2Gth  ult.,  by  Professor 
Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.R  S.,  his  subject  being 
“  The  Domestic  Fireplace.”  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
F.S.A.,  F  R.  I.B.A.,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance. 

Professor  Armstrong  said  that  the  domestic 
fireplace  justified  that  well-known  adage  that 
“  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  They  were  so 
accustomed  to  it  that,  perhaps,  they  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  considering  too  little  whether 
they  were  constructing  it  properly.  In  these 
days,  when  they  were  taking  stock  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  machinery  and  processes  which 
they  made  use  of,  there  was  a  good  deal  that 
made  it  appear  that  the  time  had  come  when  it 
was  very  desirable  that  some  greater  share  of 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  very  simple 
contrivance.  The  domestic  fireplace,  in  fact,  was 
one  of  those  time-honoured  Englirh  institutions 
which,  like  most  of  our  ancient  institutions  in 
these  days  of  progress,  had  frequently  of  late 
been  more  or  less  called  in  question  ;  but,  like 
so  many  of  our  old-established  practices,  it 
proved  on  examination  to  embody  sound 
theoretical  principles  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  capable  judges,  entitled  it  to 
survive.  But  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  it  was  too  often  wasteful,  and  that,  while 
ministering  to  our  comfort  within  our  houses, 
it  was  in  a  large  measure  the  determining  cause 
of  the  great  discomfort  which  ariseB  from  the 
prevalence  of  fog  in  all  our  large  cities.  If  the 
fireplace  was  to  continue  to  eojoy  our  confi¬ 
dence,  the  objections  to  its  use  must  be  met, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  construct  fireplaces,  and  by 
those  who  had  to  use  them,  learning  to  under¬ 
stand  more  fully  than  they  did  the  nature  of 
the  changes  which  occurred  in  an  ordinary  fire. 
They  had  had  “  smoke-sbatement  exhibitions  ” 
all  over  the  country,  and  at  public  meetings  at 
the  Mansion  House  and  elsewhere  the  smoke- 
producer  had  been  held  up  to  universal  execra¬ 
tion  ;  generally  the  comparatively  guiltless 
manufacturer  had  been  blamed,  and  the  chief 
culprit,— at  all  events,  in  London, — the  house¬ 
holder,  had  escaped  notice.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  far-seeing  had  pointed  out  the  enormity 
of  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  petty  misdeeds 
of  which  we  were  one  and  all  guilty  in  this 
respect.  It  had  been  suggested  that  smoke- 
aba'ement  should  be  made  compulsory  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  not  -  nlyinthecaseof  manufacturers, 
who  undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  were  in  a  position  to 
minimise,  if  not  to  altogether  avoid,  the  pro. 
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duction  of  smoke,  although  often  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  and  at  some  extra  expense, 
but  also  in  the  case  of  householders.  He 
imagined,  however, — and  he  thought  those 
present  would  agree  with  him  after  hearing  his 
argument, — that  the  only  effect  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  to  promote  the  business  of  pur¬ 
veyors  of  reputed  smokeless  grates.  The  fact 
was  that  the  production  of  smoke  was  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  our 
grates,  and  it  was  idle  to  pretend  that  it  could 
be  avoided.  This  was  but  insufficiently  under¬ 
stood,  however,  although  it  had  been  clearly 
recognised,  for  instance,  by  no  less  an  authority 
on  sanitary  matters  than  Sir  Douglas  Galton. 
Sir  Douglas,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  in  1882, 
said — 

“  Even  if  we  succeeded  in  compelling  all  manufactories 
to  consume  their  own  smoke,  we  should  still  have  a  very 
plentiful  supply  of  smoke  in  the  air  of  London  and  of 
every  large  town  from  the  domestic  fires  ;  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  if  the  smoke  from  domestic  fires  were 
stopped,  the  manufactories  would  very  soon  follow  the 
example,  because  the  manufacturer  is  only  one  of  the 
community,  and  smoke  is  allowed  to  exist  because  the 
community  is  not  sufficiently  educated  as  yet  to  realise 
the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  it.” 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  both  in  that  lecture  and 
in  a  later  lecture,  delivered  on  December  1, 
1887,  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion, — which  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  (Professor  Armstrong)  desired  to  bring  his 
hearers, — that  there  was  no  hope  of  solving  the 
problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  unless 
they  were  content  to  abandon  the  use  of 
bituminous  coal.  In  order  to  make  clear  his 
first  point, — that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  avoid  producing  smoke  whatever  grate  they 

used  so  long  as  bituminous  coal  was  burnt, _ 

the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  coal  was  the 
remains  of  the  vegetation  of  ages  long  past,  but 
of  no  ordinary  vegetation.  Most  people  knew 
how  very  differently  logs  or  shavings  of  our 

common  English  woods, — beech,  elm,  or  oak, _ 

burnt  in  comparison  with  woods  full  of  resin, 
such  as  pine.  He  illustrated  the  difference  by 
burning  pieces  of  ordinary  cotton-wool  and 
resin,  and  showed  that  the  cotton-wool  burnt 
with  a  perfectly  smokeless  flame,  whereas  the 
resin  burnt  with  an  intensely  smoky  flame.  It 
might  seem  absurd  to  contrast  such  substances, 
—especially  the  wool,— with  woods  and  coal ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  truly  typical, 
inasmuch  as  vegetable  structures  generally 
largely  consisted  of  what  chemists  called 
cellulose,  which  was  known  to  them  in 
an  almost  pure  form  in  cotton  -  wool. 
In  the  case  of  most  of  our  English 
woods  the  cellulose  was  not  associated 
with  resin,  but  most  coniferous  woods,  such  as 
pine,  were  rich  in  resin.  The  vegetation  from 
which  coal  such  as  they  usually  burnt  had  been 
derived  was,  no  doubt,  highly  charged  with 
resinous  matter,  and  when  such  coal  was  burnt 
it  behaved  very  much  as  resin  did.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  in  a  fire  was  effected  in  two 
ways— at  two  distinct  stages.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  coal  did  not  burn,  if  they  used  this 
expression  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  com¬ 
monly  understood  by  chemists,  but  it  underwent 
change  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it  did 
when  heated  within  a  retort  at  the  gasworks  ; 
its  volatile  constituents  were  given  off :  the  con¬ 
tained  resinous  matters  were  volatilised,  a  com- 

iXi.M6”eS  chanSes  taking  place,  and  the 
volatile  matters,— gases  and  vapours, — which 
were  given  off  burnt  with  the  bright  smoky  flame 
so  familiar  to  and  so  loved  by  the  Englishman. 
The  coal  which  they  usually  burnt  contained 
about  8o  per  cent,  of  combustible  carbon,  and 
30  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  was  volatile  The 
residual  non-volatile  matter  or  coke  soon  took 
ire,  and,  becoming  red-hot,  burnt  away  more  or 
less  rapidly  provided  the  air  had  free  access. 
Having  illustrated  the  two  stages  by  burning 
sugar  and  heating  resin,  the  Professor  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  the  vapours  which  weregiven  off 
in  the  first  instance  from  coal  were  very  much  of 
the  character  of  those  which  were  produced  on 
heating  resin  or  bituminous  shale,  such  as  is  so 
largely  used  m  Scotland  in  the  manufacture  of 
°lls  an5  Paraffin-  They  were  the  vapours 
of  hydrocarbons,- substances  akin  to  ordinary 
petroleum  and  turpentine, -which  burnt  with  a 
very  smoky  flame.  Why  did  such  substances 
burn  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  ?  The  flame 
was  bright  in  the  first  instance  because  it  was 
smoky  and  hot.  Vapours  or  gases  which  burned 
with  smokeless  flames  did  not  give  bright 
flames— alcohol,  for  instance.  The  flame  was 
smoky  because  the  hydrocarbons  did  not  burn 
as  wholes ;  the  one  constituent,  the  hydrogen, 


was  more  combustible  than  the  other,  the 
carbon.  Unless  the  vapour  were  intimately 
mixed  with  sufficient  air  to  secure  its  complete 
combustion,  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  separation  of  some  of  the  carbon  as 
smoke,  and  the  conditions  which  obtained  at 
the  top  of  a  fire  were  such  that  combustion 
must  be  incomplete  and  must  involve  pro 
duction  of  smoke.  To  burn  turpentine  com¬ 
pletely  its  vapour  must  be  mixed  with  fourteen 
times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  But  the  oxygen  in 
air  was  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  a  perfectly  inert  gas,  so  14  +  (4  x  14)  =  70 
times  its  bulk  of  air  at  least  must  be  mixed 
with  the  turpentine  vapour.  They  succeeded 
in  burning  gas  and  petroleum  without  smoke 
production  by  very  carefully  so  arranging 
the  rate  of  burning,  and  so  adjusting  the  supply 
of  air,  that  complete  combustion  was  secured. 
The  gas  flame  had  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  or 
circular  sheet  given  to  it,  and  a  great  surface 
was  thereby  presented  by  it  to  the  air ;  and  in 
a  petroleum  lamp  not  only  was  a  particular 
shape  of  flame  secured,  but  air  was  supplied  by 
creating  a  draught  round  the  flame  by  means  of 
a  chimney  of  proper  size.  Such  arrangements 
could  not  very  well  be  made,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  fire.  They  could  not  well  fix  a  glass 
chimney  over  it,  and  they  had  also  to  bear  in 
mind  that  only  one  face  of  the  fire  was  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  flame  every 
face  was  exposed  to  the  air.  The  combustion 
of  vapours  of  hydrocarbons  was  rendered  in¬ 
complete  not  only  by  the  insufficient  supply  of 
air,  but  also  by  the  cooling  effect  of  air  present 
in  excess.  When  the  carbon  was  once  separated 
in  the  form  of  smoke  it  was  very  difficult  to 
burn  it.  They  were  accustomed  to  think  that 
carbon  was  a  very  combustible  substance,  but 
their  ideas  on  that  subject  had  undergone  a 
complete  change  within  the  last  few  years :  thus 
they  had  learned  that  the  burning  of  the  carbon 
was  dependent  upon  water  vapour  being  present. 
Hence  it  would  be  seen  that  many  influences 
were  at  work  in  a  fire  to  render  combus¬ 
tion  incomplete.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  shape  of  the  flame  ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  dilution  of  the  combustible  gases  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion  from  the  fire  below ;  and 
in  the  third  place  the  inrush  of  cold  air,  tending 
to  produce  the  cooling  effect  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  rushing  up  the  chimney.  What  reme¬ 
dies  had  been  applied  in  order  to  meet  these 
difficulties  ?  How  did  the  manufacturer  prevent 
smoke  ?  In  the  first  place  by  never  doing  as  they 
did  in  their  domestic  fireplaces — pitching  on  a 
scuttleful  of  coals.  He  fed  in  fuel  gradually, 
and  was  careful  to  introduce  air  not  only  from 
below,  through  the  bars  of  his  furnace,  but  also 
above  the  fire  at  a  point  some  distance  beyond 
that  at  which  the  distillation  went  on.  In  the 
care  of  the  domestic  fireplace,  the  difficulty  had 
been  met  by  putting  coal  into  a  hopper  at  the 
back  of  the  fire,  or  by  feeding  it  in  underneath, 
so  that  the  volatile  substances  passed  up  through 
the  fire.  That  was  one  method,  and  probably 
the  most  efficient  method  that  had  been  con¬ 
trived  for  getting  rid  of  the  smoke ;  but  such 
an  arrangement  was  only  effective  when  they 
had  got  a  good  roaring  red-hot  fire.  The  harm 
was  chiefly  done  in  the  morning  when  the 
fire  was  lit,  and  unless  cinders  were  then  used 
they  could  not  prevent  smoke  being  given 
off  in  the  first  instance.  Another  method 
was  to  introduce  a  sloping  lack  and  baffle- 
plate.  A  form  of  grate  was  described  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  smoke-preventing  one, 
having  an  air-chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
fire,  the  idea  being  to  burn  the  hydrocarbons 
at  the  top  of  the  fire  by  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  fresh  air.  Such  an  arrangement 
might  produce  a  certain  amount  of  effect,  but 
it  could  not  produce  any  great  result.  In  the 
official  report  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Exhibition  of  1882,  the  results  of 
a  series  of  tests  made  with  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  grates  with  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  smoke  were  given,  and  the  difference 
between  the  worst  and  the  best,  afrer  all,  was 
very  little.  The  worst  had  an  average  smoke 
shade  of  3  2,  and  the  best  2  6,  so  that  after  all 
the  improvement  was  not  very  great.  It  fol¬ 
lowed,  therefore,  that  bituminous  coal  must  be 
abandoned  if  they  wished  to  avoid  smoke ; 
they  must  be  content  to  sacrifice  the  bright, 
cheerful  flame  over  the  top  of  the  fire.  It  was 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  they  could  not 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  They  did  not 
want  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
rooms  to  any  considerable  extent,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  hot  air  was  unpleasant 
to  breathe,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because 
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hot  air  produced  an  unpleasant  effect  on  ti 
skin.  What  they  did  want  in  their  Englgi 
system  was  to  heat  all  the  surrounding  object 
to  such  a  temperature  that  heat  radiated  frc'i 
them  to  persons  in  the  room,  instead  of  the  beb 
radiating  towards  them.  The  lecturer  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  second  stage,  namely,  the  stat 
at  which  true  combustion  takes  place  in  a  fill; 
What  happened?  There  was  no  production  t: 
smoke  possible  under  these  conditions,  but  thei 
might  be  loss  owing  to  incomplete  combustion 
caused  either  by  an  insufficient  or  an  excessis* 
supply  of  air.  Most  of  the  grates  in  use  i|J 
recent  years  were  excessively  wasteful,  thtl 
either  gave  what  everyone  knew  under  the  nami 
of  a  black  fire,  and  therefore  did  not  radiai  > 
sufficient  heat  into  the  room,  or  excessiss 
draught  caused  too  rapid  conbustion,  an 
great  waste  in  consequence.  The  modern  sloin 
combustion  stoves  were  an  enormous  improvac 
ment  in  this  respect.  Care  was  taken  to  earn 
on  combustion  at  as  slow  a  rate  as  possible  3< 
order  to  secure  a  good  result,  and  that  was  don 
mainly  by  checking  the  draft.  There  was  n « 
the  least  doubt  that  the  mere  introduction  of>i 
small  baffle-plate  was  the  secret  of  the  succe: 
which  had  attended  the  introduction  of  modet 
stoves.  The  modern  stoves  were  also  very  mua 
better  in  the  sense  that  all  superfluous  iron-wo:i 
which  tended  to  take  away  heat  had  been  gotn 
of ;  any  stove  might  be  made  a  slow-combustid 
stove,  in  the  very  simple  manner  advocated  l 
Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  in  his  book,  “Economy  - 
Coal  in  House  Fires.”  He  had  said  that  if  th<l 
were  to  get  rid  of  smoke  at  all,  they  muij 
abandon  the  use  of  smoky  coal.  What,  thei  ! 
were  they  to  use  ?  They  must  use  anthracici 
coal  or  coke.  A  good  many  people  bad  had  expi 
rience  of  these  two  forms  of  heating,  and,  1 ); 
thought,  were  quite  prepared  to  make  use  m 
them,  but  there  were  many  who  had  sentimentM 
objections,  on  the  score  that  such  fires  had  i  d 
bright  flame  playing  over  them.  He  hims€;ii 
during  the  last  two  years  had  been  burning  practiu 
cally  nothing  but  coke,  and  to  him  such  a  fi  j 
was  certainly  as  cheerful  as  any  ordinary  fiif^ 
People  generally,  however,  objected  to  the  use  ea 
coke,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  did  requini? 
a  certain  amount  of  education.  The  most  suol 
cessful  coke  fire  he  had  was  one  he  made  wit|< 
a  few  bricks  and  a  gridiron  with  very  narrorji 
bars  as  a  front.  That  stove  was  capable  ea 
always  exhibiting  a  perfectly  brilliant  red-h-lb 
face,  provided  the  fire  was  not  allowed  to  buui< 
too  low.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  SI. 
Douglas  Galton,  in  the  lecture  he  had  previouslii 
referred  to,  said : — 

“An  open  fire  of  smokeless  coal,  although  it  mail 
have  a  glow,  is  not  generally  such  a  cheerful  lire  as  it 
lire  of  bituminous  coal ;  and,  without  care  and  a  rapifi 
draught,  which  is  rarely  attainable  in  the  existing  opoa 
fire-place,  carbonic  oxide  is  liable  to  be  formed,  and  A. 
come  into  the  room.” 

He  (Professor  Armstrong)  did  not  think  thesijj 
objections  were  serious.  Architects  as  a  ru.i; 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  ventibifl 
tion  in  our  houses;  the  air  was  allowed  to  comjl 
in  where  it  liked.  But  if  the  architect  weni 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  air  into  tlto 
room  at  all  times  the  objection  would  be  dises': 
pated.  There  was  one  other  point  to  be  calldkv 
attention  to  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  smoko :  j 
less  coal  and  fuel,  viz.,  that  if  they  were  tl3 
make  some  arrangement  by  which  the  a ; 
introduced  at  the  front  of  the  fire  could  ID 
made  hot  they  might  secure  a  hotter  firfij 
There  were  very  many  other  points  which,  i)| 
time  permitted,  might  be  entered  upon  wit  r 
advantage,  but  he  would  conclude  by  expressing, 
the  hope  that  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  horn! " 
the  one  point  which  he  was  anxious  to  mafa1 
that  so  long  as  they  used  coal  containing  volatb  i 
matter  they  could  not  hope  by  any  practice 
arrangement  to  prevent  smoke. 


The  fifth  of  this  series  of  lectures  was  d 
livered  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Profess^ 
A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  his  subject  beic  - 
“The  Forth  Bridge,”  illustrated  by  a  series  6  s 
lantern  views.  Mr.  Alfred  Preston  preside!:; 
and  there  was  a  crowded  attendance. 


The  London  County  Council. — Thee 

was  no  business  of  special  interest  to  oi 
readers  generally  transacted  at  Tuesday!!' 
meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  whici  i 
was  mainly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  tl 1 
provisions  of  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Counci' 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  theatres  an:i 
music-halls. 
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The  “ Hercules"  Street-cleansing  Machine. 


THE  “HERCULES”  STREET-CLEANSING 
MACHINE. 

}  Wb  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
\  present  at  some  trials  of  this  machine  on  the 
1  roadways  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  and 
(  some  adjacent  streets  in  the  locality.  The 
I  locale  was  well  chosen  for  such  a  purpose,  for 
j  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Strachan,  late  Surveyor 
to  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  supported  by  our  own 
)  observation,  “as  plentiful  as  mud  in  Victoria- 
1  street  ”  is  fast  becoming  not  only  a  synonym 
l  for  abundance,  but  a  reflection  on  the 
l  scavenging  operations  of  the  local  authority ; 
I  whilst  it  is  also  somewhat  of  a  satire  on  the 
i  municipal  and  other  engineers  whose  offices  so 
1  thickly  stud  this  part  of  London. 

J  The  trials  which  we  witnessed  were  very 
1  successful,  and  proved  the  capacity  of  the 
f  machine,  which  appears  to  be  equally  well 
I  suited  for  either  asphalte,  wood,  or  stone  paving, 

1  — for  any  kind  of  road,  in  fact,  but  macadam. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  machine,  briefly  described,  consists  of 
a  circular  water-tank,  with  a  revolving  brush 
:  beneath  it,  there  being  a  water-pipe  or  spreader 
i  pierced  with  fine  holes,  which  travels  in  advance 
of  the  brush,  and  facilitates  the  operations  of 
the  latter.  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  to  us 
i  that  the  continual  use  of  this  machine  would  not 
only  keep  our  town  streets  clean  and  free  from 
t  dust,  but  that  it  would  confer  a  great  boon 
on  the  horses,  whose  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  late  have  been  painful  to  witness,  owing  to 
the  stiff,  glutinous,  pasty,  greasy  mud,  which 
is  very  disgracefully  allowed  to  accumulate 
with  little  or  no  attempt  to  remove  it,  beiDg 
mostly  left  alone  until  the  rain  comes  to  wash 
it  away.  We  are  speaking  of  leading  thorough¬ 
fares,  such  as  Holborn,  the  Strand,  Fleet-street, 
and  Ludgate-hill.  The  sooner  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  adopt  the  lesson  so  clearly  demonstrated 
by  this  machine,  and  use  water  in  conjunction 
with  the  scavenger’s  brush  for  street  cleansing, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  public  and  their 
hardly-treated  helpers,  the  horses. 


Change  of  Address. — The  United  Asbestos 
Company,  Limited,  have  removed  from  Queen 
Victoria-street  to  more  commodious  premises  at 
Dock  House,  Billiter-street,  London,  E.C.,  lately 
in  the  occupation  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the  21st  ult., 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  Naden, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick  read  a  paper  entitled 
“Notes  on  Woodwork,”  which  had  been  jointly 
composed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal,  A.R.I.B.A., 
and  Mr.  Kendrick.  After  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  craft  of  the  joiner,  Mr. 
Kendrick  described  some  local  examples  of  his 
art,  amongst  them  being  the  fine  timber-built 
house  of  “The Oaks,”  at  West  Bromwich,  which 
retains  its  artistic  masses  and  outline  and  its 
delicately-finished  details  as  designed  by  its 
original  designer  without  any  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  present  day  restorer.  The  in¬ 
ternal  fittings  of  Tong  Church,  near  Shifnal, 
with  its  fine  screens  and  beautiful  stalls,  which 
are  particularly  noteworthy  for  their  harmony 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  everywhere  varied  detail 
of  the  parts  and  the  screen  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Hamstall  Ridware  Church  were  given  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  Gothic  joiners’  work  in  parish 
churches,  and  the  west  gallery  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Wolverhampton,  as  a  typical  example 
of  seventeenth  century  work.  The  Bishop’s 
throne  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  of  seventeenth 
century  work,  and  probably  erected  by  Bishop 
Hacket,  was  chosen  as  a  final  example  of  the 
noble  woodwork  of  that  period,  and  as  being, 
with  a  few  bench-ends,  the  sole  remains  of 
Bishop  Hacket’s  fifty-stalls  which  had  survived 
Wyatt’s  various  efforts  to  beautify  the  cathedral. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
exceptionally  interesting  drawings  of  these  and 
other  examples  of  woodwork  in  the  district 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Kendrick  and  McConnal. 

Leeds  and  Torhshire  Architectural  Society. — 

“  The  Revival  of  Applied  Art  ”  was  the  title  of 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  in 
the  Law  Institute,  Leeds,  on  Monday  evening, 
by  Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney.  Of  the  revival  of 
applied  art  in  England,  said  the  lecturer,  there 
was  certainly  no  doubt  so  far  as  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  were  concerned. 
Larger  fortunes  were  made  in  those  arts  now 
in  this  country  than  ever  before.  But  that  did 
not  necessarily  show  that  the  various  arts 
were  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
formerly.  Painting  was,  or  had  been  up  to 
quite  a  recent  date,  very  prosperous,  as  re¬ 
garded  material  prosperity.  That  success  was 


to  some  extent  owing  to  State  patronage, 
and  to  artists  producing  what  was  eminently 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present.  The 
revival  in  sculpture  was  due  largely  to  the  same 
cause.  Relatively  sculptors  had  reached  the 
highest  average  of  excellence  ;  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  their  being  followers  almost  to  a  man 
of  the  Classic  school,  and  not  the  popular  real¬ 
ism  of  the  Italians.  As  to  architecture,  he 
believed  that  there  were  never  so  many  real 
architects  as  at  the  present  day.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  relation  of  those  arts  to  applied  art,  and 
referred  to  the  dependence  of  the  decorative 
crafts  on  architecture.  People  had  found  out 
that  there  was  often  more  beauty  in  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  objects  of  every-day  use  than  in, 
the  paintings  that  adorned  their  walls  or  the 
statues  that  graced  the  hall. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  Monday  evening 
last  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hay  on 
the  “Decorative  Panels  of  St.  George’s  Hall.” 
The  history  of  the  panels  was  given  from  the 
time  when  the  first  panel  was  set  up  in  1885, 
the  adverse  criticisms  which  it  drew  forth 
from  all  sides,  its  disapproval  by  the  Council 
of  this  Society,  and  its  forwarding  the  same  to- 
the  City  Council ;  the  setting  up  of  the  second 
panel,  and  (for  the  first  and  only  time)  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  and  the  intentions  of  the 
sculptor  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Con¬ 
way,  published  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
in  December,  1887.  Mr.  Hay  strongly  criti¬ 
cised  the  panels,  which,  he  contended,  ought 
to  have  been  in  high  relief,  and  attached  to  the 
field  of  the  panel,  not  set  on  a  shelf  or  ledge. 
The  figures  are  too  tall  for  the  place  they  occupy, 
and  there  is  a  paucity  of  oblique  lines  in  the 
composition.  The  figure  of  Joy  should  have 
been  merrily  skipping  along  in  front  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  strewing  her  flowers,  and  not  standing 
sulking  in  the  rear.  The  nude  in  both  panels 
is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  instead  of 
heightening,  seriously  detracts  from  artistic 
expression.  If  the  child  Justice,  in  the  first  panel, 
had  been  provided  with  a  short  skirt,  and  the 
naked  female  figure  in  the  second  clothed  in 
the  fine  Classic  tunic  of  the  Greeks,  veiling 
without  concealing  the  beauty  of  the  form,  the 
idea  of  “  purity  ”  would  have  been  better  sym¬ 
bolised,  the  art  would  have  been  finer,  and 
public  decency  would  not  have  been  outraged. 
The  work  altogether  betrays  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  realistic  school  that  is  doing  so 
much  in  France  to  degrade  both  her  literature 
and  her  art.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  generous 
aDd  public  -  spirited  offer  of  Mr.  Philip 
Rathbone  to  pay  the  expense  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  four  remaining  panels  of  the 
series.  But  Mr.  Rathbone  forgot  that  it 
was  not  the  cost,  but  the  unfitness  of  the 
panels  that  prompted  the  City  Council  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  work,  and  this  the  generous  offer  in  no 
way  changes.  It  was  inconceivable  that  a  Cor¬ 
poration  which  has  spent  300,0002.  on  a  build¬ 
ing  would  grudge  a  paltry  thousand  towards  its 
completion.  In  conclusion,  he  considered  that 
it  was  an  injustice  to  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  city  that  those  panels  should  remain  a 
patch  and  disfigurement  on  the  face  of  it ;  that 
it  was  an  injustice  to  the  memory  and  fair  fame 
of  Elmes ;  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the 
citizens  of  Liverpool,  and  an  outrage  to  public 
decency ;  and  that  they  should  respectfully  ask 
the  City  Council  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
have  the  offending  panels  removed  and  the 
stone  imbosts  restored  before  any  further 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  any 
sculptor. — A  discussion  followed,  but  no  prac¬ 
tical  result  was  arrived  at.  [We  print  a  resume- 
of  the  paper,  to  show  what  some  Liverpool 
critics  are  capable  of  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  idea  that  the  French,  who  are  far  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  world  in  imaginative  sculp¬ 
ture,  are  degrading  the  art  by  realism,  is  truly 
delightful.]  _ _ 

Sam  Deards  &  Co.,  Limited  — The  report 
of  the  Directors  of  this  Company,  submitted  to- 
the  shareholders  at  the  first  annual  general 
meeting,  held  on  Monday,  the  24th  ult.,  con¬ 
gratulates  the  shareholders  on  the  accounts 
showing  a  profit  of  nearly  12£  per  cent.,  after 
paying  all  expenses  and  allowing  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  patents,  Sec.  The  Directors,  having 
regard  to  future  operations  of  the  Company, 
recommended  that  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  be 
declared,  and  that  the  balance  be  carried  for¬ 
ward.  We  are  asked  to  add  that  the  unallotted 
shares  in  the  Company  are  being  issued,  and 
any  one  applying  for  same  must  do  so  at  once 
to  the  London  offices  of  the  Company. 
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BUILDERS'  CLERKS'  BENEYOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-third  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
donors  and  subscribers  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  4,  at  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bartlett  (President-elect)  occupying  the  chair,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  E.  Brook ■>  (Treasurer),  M-ssr.s.  E.  (J. 
Roe,  H.  W.  Parker,  C.  K.  Turpin,  .J.  Robmn, 
T.  H.  Winny,  E.  B.  Gammon,  A.  A.  StaDger, 
W.  D.  Gilbert,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  the  Secretary,  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  during  the  past  year  the  income 
had  been  well  maintained,  tho  amounts  being 
288/.  12s.  annual  subscriptions,  317/.  19s.  donations’, 
and  98/.  7s.  5d.  dividends ;  total,  704/.  18 a.  5d. 
The  expenditure  was  472/.  11s.  7d.,  of  which 
amount  377/.  18s.  4d.  was  for  pensions  and  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  Two  elections  had  been  held,  the 
result  being  that  Mrs.  Cbarlo'te  Tucker  and  Mrs. 
Susan  H.  Fisher  had  been  added  to  the  pension-list. 
One  pensioner,  Mr.  J.  T.  B.  Miles,  had  died  during 
the  year,  leaving  a  present  total  of  nineteen  pen¬ 
sioners  now  on  the  books,  and  three  children  at  the 
Orphan  Working  Sch  -ol,  per  presentation  of  the 
Institution.  The  eleventh  annual  dinner  took  place 
at  the  Hoi  born  Restaurant  on  April  2,  18S9,  Mr. 
John  Aird,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  attendance  was 
very  large,  more  than  filling  the  Venetian  Chamber, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  Chairman’s  appeal,  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  were  announced  amounting 
to  350/.  This  sum  included  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  builders’  clerks  themselves.  The 
Committee  return  their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Aird  for 
his  kindness  in  having  served  the  Institution  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  for  his  handsome  assistance  in  support  of 
the  funds.  A  further  purchaso  of  stock  had  been 
made  during  the  year,  bringing  up  the  total  ol 
invested  funds  to  3,650/.  The  committee  auuounce 
with  great  regret  tho  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Richard¬ 
son,  one  ot  the  trustees,  and  also  a  vice-president 
of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  a 
regular  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  funds  from  the 
foundation  to  the  period  of  his  lamented  decease. 
The  report  concluded  by  thanking  the  master 
builders,  architects,  and  merchants  connected  with 
the  building  trade  for  their  past  help,  and  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  tame  would  bo  con¬ 
tinued,  to  the  end  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  might  be  well  maintained. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet 
•the  subscribers  and  donors,  and  to  fiud  the  Institu¬ 
tion  in  such  a  flourishing  condition.  Much  had 
been  done  during  the  past  year  in  assisting  widows 
and  those  who  needed  relief,  additional  funds  had 
been  invested,  and  the  balance  at  the  bank  was 
satisfactory.  He  hoped  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  trusted  that  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  office  the  funds  would  not  be 
in  a  less  satisfactory  state  than  at  present.  He 
nad  much  pleasure  in  proposing  “  That  the  report 
and  balance-sheets,  as  read,  be  adopted  and 
printed  together  with  the  list  of  subscribers  and 
rules  of  the  Institution.” 

Mr.  E.  B.  Gammon  seconded  tho  resolution, 
which  was  put  from  the  chair  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  E  C.  Roe,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  ex- President  a.-d  other  retiring  officers,  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Aird’s  parliamentary  and  other 
duties  had  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  committee  meetings,  but  he  had  done  the  In¬ 
stitution  good  service  in  having  acted  as  President. 
As  to  the  future,  there  was  one  thing  to  consider 
with  reference  to  the  increasing  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  that  was  the  importance  of  adding  to 
the  invested  funds,  so  that  a  steady  income  might 
Arise  from  that  source. 

M-r'JS^nge^  se°onded  the  motion,  which  was 
earned  Mr.  C.  Brown  replying  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Aird  and  the  other  retiring  officers. 

■oJ?ff\TerSnf0r  ith6/1Fre™Dt  year  were  then  elected, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  (the  Treasurer)  spoke  in  compli- 

m.tntonrJ  t1erms,of  Bartlett,  who  headed  tbe 
list,  and  aUo  referred  to  the  valuable  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  some  of  the  members  who  had  already 
served,  and  whose  names  were  included  amongst 
those  re-elected  that  evening. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the 
Chairman,  who,  in  replying,  said  that  although  he 

vet  honUJt”an'  Wlth  DOt  “uch  time  t0  W  ^ 
could  i  C,°T  a“°ngRt  them>  “d  what  he 
wUh  ptare  P  ‘h6  lMtkati0”  “e  ™"ld  d° 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


own-interests”  general  public,  for  certificates  or 
evidences  of  technical  knowledge. 

Sanitary  science  is  recognised  as  of  the  highest 
importince  (rightly  so),  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
public,  aud  equally  well  for  those  who  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  their  careful  attention,  if  builders  were  expected 
to  have  more  acquaintance  with  the  rules  ad  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  often  suffer  in  their  hands,  from  no  bad 
intention,  but  from  lack  of  information. 

I  have  many  times  advised  anxious  inquirers  to 
get  the  prospectus  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and 
take  up  the  subject  ;  but  have  always  allowed  the 
objection  to  have  weight,— viz.,  that  the  demands 
of  the  Institute  took  them  over  studies  they  could 
not  appreciate  and  should  never  benefit  by. 

Whole  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act  could 
be  spared  the  builder,  and  many  Acts,— notably  the 
Rivers  Pollution,  Canal  Boars,  Food  and  Drugs, 
Nuisance  Removal,  &c., — might  b9  entirely  passed 
over  for  something  more  practical  in  the  shape  of 
building  construction.  For  a  builder  or  tradesman 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  study  the  Acts  above- 
named,  and  would  only  encourage  cramming,  of 
which  there  is  already  too  much. 

The  plumber  is  provided  for  by  registration,  and 
other  branches  of  the  building  trades  are  met  with 
similar  helps  by  the  City  and  Guilds  and  South 
Kensington  Institutions ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  eminently  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  (if 
it  will  rise  to  its  own  position)  to  monopolise  the 
particular  field  which  is  opening  before  it,  and  meet 
the  public  demands. 

Tbe  Sanitary  Institute  has  the  machinery  and  the 
public  confidence,  aud  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
builder's  certificate  would  not  bo  as  rnucb  sought 
after  and  be  as  much  appreciated  as  tho  ever¬ 
growing  and  popular  one  which  they  now  give, — the 
Inspector  of  Nuisance  Certificate. 

An  Associate  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 


VALVES  TO  FRESH-AIR  INLETS. 

Sir,— In  regard  to  the  use  of  valves  on  the  fresh- 
r  inlets  to  drains,  I  may  say  that  for  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  fresh-air  inlets  I  have  put  in  or 
caused  to  be  put  in  I  could  not  point  to  half-a-dozen 
cases  where  valves  have  been  used  for  such.  In 
s,jme  odd  cases  they  are  useful,  however,  e.7.,  I  had 
a  side  fresh-air  inlet  into  one  of  my  traps  for  a 
drain  where  tho  inlet  grating  was  on  the  ground 
beside  a  lawn-tennis  green.  In  that  case  it  was 
con-idered  advisable  to  put  in  a  valve  to  let  air  in 
but  to  shut  against  air  coming  out.  In  cases  where 
the  fresh-air  inlet  is  in  the  face  of  the  wall  of  house, 
say,  about  a  foot  above  ground .  and  close  to  a  door  or 
window,  or  between  both  and  close  to  them,  then  it 
is  a  good  precaution  to  put  in  a  valve,  but  such  need 
not  be  dead-tight.  w.  P.  Buchan. 

Glasgow,  March  1,  1890. 


Stubcnt’s  Column. 


ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.— X. 


Law  of  the  Electro-Magnet. 

|| HE  simplest  form  of  electro-magnet 


consists  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of  soft 
iron,  surrounded  by  coils  of  insulated 


BUILDERS  AND  THE  SANITARY 
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wire.  When  a  field  as  intense  a9  possible,  but 
of  limited  volume,  is  required  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  bar  is  bent  into  the  horse-shoe  form, 
with  the  ends  facing  each  other,  and  the  flux 
between  these  two  polar  faces  made  use  of. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to’  find 
some  simple  relation  between  the  ampere-turns 
in  tbe  coil  or  coils  and  the  strength  of  the 
magnet  produced  by  them  *  Dr.  John  Hopkin- 
son  published  the  results  of  a  valuable  investi¬ 
gation  on  this  subject  in  1885.  It  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  find  that  apparently  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  predict,  with  absolute  accuracy,  to 
what  extent  a  given  number  of  ampere-turns 
would  magnetise  a  piece  of  iron,  the  whole  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  the  metal  would  have  to  be 
known.  It  is,  however,  possible,  by  taking 
mean  values,  to  easily  arrive  at  results  which 
are  very  near  the  truth,  and  which  are,  more¬ 
over,  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  engineer¬ 
ing  purposes.  What,  therefore,  is  given  as  the 
law  of  the  electro- magnet  must  be  accepted 
with  this  reservation. 

The  field  produced  by  an  electro-magnet  at 
any  point  can  be  measured  in  various  ways,  for 
instance  the  strength  of  the  field  of  a  dynamo- 
machine  can  be  determined  by  finding  the 
electro-motive  force  set  np  in  its  moving  con¬ 
ductors  as  they  cut  the  lines  of  force  with  a 
known  velocity  ;  or  the  field  may  be  compared 
with  one  of  known  strength  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  magnetometer.  As,  however,  full  de¬ 
scriptions  are  to  be  found  in  all  books  specially 
devoted  to  practical  electrical  and  magnetic 
measurements,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  any 


detailed  description  of  how  the  measureme 
may  actually  be  made. 

When  two  quantities  vary  together  accordic 
to  some  law  the  mathematical  equation  1 
which  is  not  known,  the  results  obtained  i 
best  shown  by  means  of  a  curve.  In  the  esc 
under  consideration  the  magneto  motive  foie 
of  the  coils  is  laid  off  along  the  horizontal  IT 
O  X,  and  the  flux  produced  along  the  vertic 
line  O  Y,  some  convenient  scale  being  chosei 


Suppose  an  M  M.F.  equal  to  OM,  producese 
flax  to  equal  to  O  Fx,  then  a  point  Px  in  the  cum 
is  formed  by  raising  a  perpendicular  M,  Px  eqiq 
to  O  Flt  or  the  same  point  may  obviously  be  g 
by  drawing  at  Fx,  Fx  P,  equal  to  O  Mx.  Where! 
sufficient  number  of  data  have  been  got  frer 
actual  experiment  a  series  of  these  points  e , 
found  and  a  curve  drawn  through  them.  Suclc! 
curve  will  enable  us  to  findby  meansof  aT-squn 
and  pair  of  dividers  tbe  flux  produced  by  any  pi£ 
ticular  M.M.F.  or  the  M.M  F.  required  to  proddi 
the  flux  needed.  As  a  simple  example,  let  it 't 
desired  for  some  purpose  to  produce  a  flax  s 
value  represented  by  O  F.  With  the  divide! 
measure  off  the  length  O  F  along  O  Y,  ,j 
means  of  the  T-square  draw  a  perpendiculd 
through  F  until  it  cuts  the  curve  in  P,  thU, 
F  P  is  the  M  M.F.  required  to  produce  the  flt 
wanted.  The  equation  expressing  tbe  relatiti 
between  M.M.F.  and  flux  is  the  equation  to  t  j 
carve  in  rectangular  co-ordinates.  What  tit 
equation  is  has  yet  to  be  found,  and  when  fount 
it  will  be  too  complicated  to  be  of  very  mm; 
practical  use,  although  certain  approximaJ 
expressions  are  of  service  to  those  who  do  r  , 
care  to  use  graphical  methods.  In  the  figig 
only  three  points,  P,  P2  P3,  are  drawn ;  it  worn 
of  course,  be  impossible  in  practice  to  accurate 
draw  the  curve  through  but  three  points  :s 
great  many  more  experiments  than  three  mix 
be  made. 

The  curve  of  magnetisation  for  the  elect: 
magnet  having  been  found,  remove  the  iron  c« 
and  determine  the  points  Px  P2  P3  for  the  “  a' 
core  ”  ;  it  will  be  found  tbar,  tbe  flux  is  in  ea 
case  much  less  than  when  the  iron  was  preses 
but  that  the  curve  for  air  is  a  straight  lil 
since  O  Mx :  O  M2  :  O  M3 : :  Mx  P,'  :  M2P2' :  M31:, 

The  results  shown,  recorded  by  means  of  f 
straight  line  O  A  with  air  alone,  and  the  cum 
line  O  I  with  iron  placed  inside  the  coils,  m:: 
now  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  mn 
netic  circuit;  the  form  of  magnet  shown  in  fig,: 

A 


An  interesting  summary  of  the  formula?  sua-gested 
i  T/rv vanou®  ,  investigators  Is  given  in  Thompson's 
Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.” 


is  made  to  closely  represent  a  portion  of  a  ciriiu 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  practically  all  dynar 
machines  and  will,  therefore,  be  of  use  W’i 
considering  the  actions  of  these  machines  isi 
later  period.  Everyone  who  has  been  to  3 
industrial  exhibition  of  late  years  must  sc 
familiar  with  tbe  general  appearance  of)i 
dynamos  that  are  always  on  view.  Apart  f  I 
details,  a  dynamo-machine  consists  essenthi 
of  two  parts,  the  field-magnets  and  the  ar: 
ture.  As  a  rule,  the  magnets  are  attacheu'; 
the  bed  of  the  machine,  while  the  armar: 
revolves ;  but,  since  relative  motion  alofii 
necessary,  some  makers  prefer  to  keep  ] 
armature  stationary  and  revolve  the  field.  ,i 
field  magnet  or  magnets,  to  which  we  e 
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|  at  present  confine  oar  attention,  consists  of  a 
|  single  horse-shoe,  or  is  built  up  of  a  combina- 
i  tion  of  such  magnets.  Fig.  25  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  an  elementary  form  of  this  part 
of  a  dynamo;  it  represents  an  iron  core  of 
t  uniform  cross  section  (S)  bent  so  that  the  polar 
I  faces  are  opposite  each  other,  the  limbs  being 
wound  with  suitable  coils  of  insulated  wire. 

Returning  to  fig.  24.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  points  on  O  A  were  obtained  from  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  coils  alone,  before  they  had 
been  placed  on  the  iron  cores.  Let  M  =  M.M.F. 
in  any  one  experiment,  F'  the  flux,  and  R'  the 
magnetic  resistance  of  the  air  throughout  the 
circuit,  thus : — 

F/ 

M 

but  when  air  alone  was  in  the  circuit,  —  v 

found  to  be  a  constant,  no  matter  how  the 
values  of  M  and  F'  are  varied,  hence  the  specific 
magnetic  resistance  of  air  is  independent  of  the 
flux  passing  through  it.  When,  however,  the 
iron  cores  are  in  use  the  points  P3  P2  P3,  &c.,  do 
not  lie  in  a  straight  line,  but  along  a  curve  0 1, 
and  the  general  shape  of  this  curve  shows  that 
the  magnetic  resistance  of  iron  increases  as  the 
flux  passing  through  it  increases.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  /x  for  iron  decreases  as  the 
metal  becomes  more  intensely  magnetised. 

Since  the  resistance  of  any  circuit  is  equal  to 
_  the  M.  M.  F.  divided  by  the  flux,  the  resistance 
,  in  any  particular  case  can  be  found;  if  from 
this  be  subtracted  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
remainder  will  clearly  be  that  of  the  iron,  and 
from  the  quantity  so  obtained  the  value  of 
p  can  be  easily  got  by  means  of  the  formula 
already  given.  As,  however,  the  calculation  of 
the  air-resistance  presents  mathematical  diffi¬ 
culties  owing  to  the  way  the  lines  of  force 
spread  out  in  curves,  it  is  customary  in  making 
experimental  determinations  of  the  value  of  p 
on  a  sample  of  iron  for  different  degrees  of 
I  magnetisation  to  make  the  circuit  as  nearly  as 
1  possible  entirely  of  iron,  only  a  comparatively 
narrow  slit  of  air-space  being  left  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  at  the  flux  to  measure  it.  Since 
the  lines  of  force  will  go  nearly  straight  across 
the  air-space,  its  resistance  can  be  allowed  for, 
and  only  an  extremely  small  error  introduced. 

This  subject  is  of  such  pre-eminent  import¬ 
ance  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  numerical 
example  by  way  of  illustration.  In  fig.  25  sup¬ 
pose  the  core  of  the  magnet  to  be  made  of  a 
bar  of  annealed  wrought-iron,  of  which  the 
cross-section  (S)  is  5  square  centimetres,  and 
the  average  length  (7j)  20  centimetres.  Between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet  is  placed  a  little  block, 
2  centimetres  long  (Z2),  cut  from  the  same  bar, 
the  air-space  on  each  side  being  ( d )  01  centi¬ 
metres  across.  We  will  calculate  how  many 
ampere-turns  (A)  will  be  required  to  send  a 
flux  of  36,000  lines  through  the  block.  Two 
assumptions,  neither  of  them  perfectly  true, 
will  be  made — firstly,  that  lines  of  force  which 
i go  across  the  air-spaces  are  straight ;  secondly, 
(that  lines  do  not  leak  across  the  limbs  of  the 
(magnet.  Employing  the  symbols  already  used, 
the  resistance  of  the  iron  portion  of  the  cir- 

.  .  +  Zo  2  d 

cmt  is  that  of  the  two  air-spaces  -— 

hence 


F  =  , 


4  vr  A  +-  10 


that  is,  the  flux  is 


li  +  L  ,  2d 

7s  +  T 

equal  to  the  M.M.F.  set  up  by  the  coils, 
d  7r  A  +  10,  divided  by  the  total  magnetic  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  circuit,  or 

?°*7  W=+ 2 d\ 


A  = 


4  7rS\ 


m 


..(i) 


'Now,  F  is  to  be  3(5,000,  that  is,  9,000  lines  per 
.square  centimetre,  and,  on  referring  to  tables  of 
experimental  results,  it  will  be  found  that 
inder  these  conditions  the  value  of  y.  for  an¬ 
nealed  wrought-iron  is  about  2,250,  substituting 
these  various  values  in  equation  (1). 


10  x  36000 


6000  f  2( 
:2x5\2: 


4x3141 

18000 
“  3  142 

log  18000  =  4-2653 
log  472  =  2  6739 


20  +  2 
250 


+  (2x01) 


472 

2250 


-  6  9292 


log  3-142  =  0  4972 
log  2250  =  3  3522 


3.0798 =log  1201 
,  A  =  1201 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,598,  Marble-pattern  Papers.  W.  B.  Blaikie 
and  Others. 

This  invention  comprises  a  new  or  improved 
system  for  producing  marble- pattern  or  such  like 
papers  by  printing  them  from  metal  plates  or 
blocks  made  so  as  to  give  a  finer  effect  tnan  the 
ordinary  mode  of  producing  such  blocks,  aud  t 
enable  the  same  pattern  to  be  represented  any 
number  of  times  and  in  any  variety  of  colour,  and 
with  lines,  shadows,  or  relief  effects.  The  printing- 
blocks  are  of  soft  metal,  run  so  as  to  produce  a 
mottled  or  marble  effect. 

4,958,  Glazed  Structures  and  Sash-bars.  W 
Lindsay. 

The  sash-bars,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
patent,  are  mado  with  ratchet-like  teeth  projections 
or  corrugations  upon  the  rib,  serving  to  give  a  better 
hold  to  the  putty,  or  with  enlargements  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  rib  of  the  sash-bar  for 
a  similar  purpose  and  to  support  strut-pieces.  In 
glazed  structures  the  glass  is  sometimes  held  in 
place  by  the  strut-pieces  so  attaehed. 

6,083,  Improvements  in  Water  -  closets.  W. 
Dunn. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  water- 
closets  in  such  a  manner  that  they  occupy  but  little 
space  and  can  be  hidden  from  view  when  not  used. 
Tho  pan  and  seat  are  hinged  to  the  upper  pare,  of 
the  syphon  or  water-seal  trap  by  means  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axle  and  butt-hinge  placed  immediately 
underneath  the  pan,  and  the  sides  of  tho  syphon 
extend  upwards  beyond  the  hinge,  so  as  to  overlap 
and  cover  the  sides  of  the  pan.  A  flushing-basin  is 
fitted  above  the  pan  and  fits  into  it  when  tho  latter 
is  turned  up  into  its  vertical  or  folding  position. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  preferably  enclosed  in  a 
rectangular  Irame  fixed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall. 

6,152,  Ventilator.  W.  C.  Williams. 

According  to  this  invention,  au  ornamental  and 
efficient  ventilator  is  made  of  earthenware  or  iron  ; 
the  outer  face  being  an  ornamental  plato  with  open¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  centre  an  ornamental  solid  piece 
with  two  arms  which  act  as  deflectors ;  the  inner 
part  is  of  a  box-like  form  at  each  cud,  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  out  towards  tho  centre.  The  air  blowing 
straight  against  the  ventilator  is  deflected  by  the 
wings,  and  passes  around  each  of  the  chambers 
before  it  can  pass  through  the  central  passage  into 
the  buildings. 

19,511,  Bench  Plane.  J.  Crane  and  W.  H. 
Windle. 

The  plane-iron,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent, 
is  secured  by  a  lever,  which,  falling  down  in  the 
front  of  the  body  of  tho  plane,  forms  a  forward 
handle,  while  the  plane  is  worked  by  this  aud  a 
wood  handle  at  the  back  end  of  the  plane.  The 
cutting-irons  are  immediately  released  on  raising 
the  handle  or  lever. 

20,452,  Metallic  Lathing.  G.  Hayes. 

In  order  to  better  hold  the  plaster,  the  metallic 
sheet  is,  by  this  invention,  stamped  or  punctured 
with  holes,  to  each  of  which  two  small  tongius  or 
strips  of  metal  are  made  by  the  process  of  punching 
out.  These  tongues,  being  bent  into  a  hook  or  clip 
form,  serve  to  retain  the  plaster,  which,  when 
applied,  completely  surrounds  them,  so  that  they 
become  embedded  therein.  The  plaster  also  sets 
into  the  apertures,  and,  protruding  at  the  back  of 
the  lath,  forms  into  knobsor  buttons,  thus  affording 
a  more  secure  hold. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

February  17. — 2,536,  C.  Thomerson,  Sheet  Metal 
Roofing.  —  2,542,  F.  Bird,  Sewer  Ventilation 
Columns  or  Shafts.— 2,560,  R.  &  F.  Ambrose, 
Window  Sashes  and  Frames. 

February  18. — 2,570,  J.  Walford,  Wedge  for 
Securing  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — 2.609,  C.  Rogers, 
Screw  Nails. — 2,619,  J.  Schultz  &  E.  Hopf,  Flooring 
for  Roors,  Terraces,  &c. — 2,625,  J.  Stevens  k  T. 
Birch,  Weather  Bars  for  Casement  Sills. 

February  19. — 2,682,  J.  Sloan  and  E.  Bell,  Anti¬ 
fouling  or  Preservative  Paints. — 2,695,  H.  Haidan, 
Ventilating  and  Cooling  Cellars,  Rooms,  &c. 

Febi-uary  20.-2,721,  W.  Fryer,  Portable  Stoves 
for  removing  Old  Paint,  kc. — 2,739,  E.  Ingham, 
Draught  Preventers  for  Doors. 

February  21.-2,787,  E.  Seddon,  Apparatus  for 
Sand-paperiog  Wood. — 2,806,  A.  Bowie,  Window 
fastenings. — 2,808,  W.  Noad,  White  Lead. — 2,828 
R.  Friend,  Opening  and  Closing  Skylights,  Case¬ 
ments,  Fanlights,  &c. — 2,841,  It.  Milde,  Dwelling 
and  other  Houses. 

Febi-uary  22. — 2,858,  M.  Syer,  Syphon  Cisterns. 
— 2,862,  J.  Williamson,  Door  and  Cate  Latches. — 
2,879,  J.  Line,  Pattern  Book  for  Wall  and  CeiliDg 
Papers. — 2,881,  J.  Offord,  T-Squares,  kc. — 2,896, 
W.  Joy,  Manufacturer  of  CemeDt. — 2,900,  P. 
Bawden,  Machinery  for  making  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

608,  J.  Becker,  Scaffolding.  — 1,074.  W.  Ellis, 
Cutting  Wood  for  Lathes,  &c. — 1,139,  Hurdle, 
Self-lubricating  Pulleys  for  Window -sashes,  kc. — 


1,379,  J.  Jepson,  Locks  for  Gates  and  Doors. — 
1,527,  T.  Jones,  Gas-fitters’ Blow-pipes. — 1,908,  R. 
Wilford,  Screw-fastenings  for  Windows.— 2,021,  S. 
&  W.  Dearden,  Cutting  Stone,  &c. — 2,077,  E. 
Barlow,  Water.  Gas,  and  Drain  Pipes,  and  Joints 
'or  same. — 2,169,  W.  Barnes,  Joiners’  Cramp  or 
Flooring. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Oven  to  Opposition  for  Tieo  Months. 

6,555,  H.  Allan,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 6,603,  L 
Serginson  k  J.  Noble,  Chimney  Cowl.— 6,760,  J. 
Sizer,  Fire-grates  and  Stoves.— 6,815,  R.  Mclror 
and  others,  White  Lead.— 12,232,  E.  Olander, 
Floor  Plates  and  Floors  for  Bridges,  &c.— 915,  E. 
Norton,  Paint-cans.— 946,  J.  Radford,  Securing 
Door-knobs  to  their  spindles.— 1,095,  E.  Smith, 
Veneer-cutting  Machines. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Feb.  24.— By  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Balham — 7  to  10,  Victoria-ter.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

£32,  r.  £105  .  £850 

Bethnal  Green — 5  and  7,  Warley-st.,  f .  500 

By  Slee  &  SON. 

Islington — 15  and  16,  Waterloo-ter.,  u.t.  42  yrs 

g.r.  £13,  r.  £72  p.a .  520 

18,  20,  and  22,  Barnsbury-grove,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16,  r.  £111  .  810 

By  T.  Wakefield. 

Bloomsbury— 3,  Montagu -mews,  u.t.  9  yrs.,  no  g.r.  230 

Islington— 19  and 21,  Blundell-st.,  u.t.  60 yrs.,  g.r. 


£12 


330 


By  Beard  &  Son. 

Hammersmith— 11  and  12,  Argyle-pl.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

r.  £45.  10s . .  225 

Chiswick— 3,  4,  and  5,  British-grove,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

deductions  £36,  r.  £70 .  150 

Feb.  25.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Strand— 14,  Buckinghara-st.,  f  ,  area  3,821  ft . 10,500 

Hyde-pk.  — I.g.r.  of  £35,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  subject  to  a 

g-r.  of  £2  .  6io 

I  g  r.  of  £109,  u.t.  44  yrs  ,  free  of  g.r .  1,975 

I.g.r.  of  £26.  17s.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  free  of  g  r .  ’470 

Lewisham— I.g.r.  of  £47.  10s.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  subject 

to  a  g.r.  of  £4  .  SCO 

By  J.  Dawson  &  Son. 

Hammersmith,  Queen-street. —The  residences 
“Temple Lodge”  aad  “Roscneath,"  f.,  about 

li  acres .  5,020 

By  BOYTON  &  Peg  RAM. 

Walham  Green— 2,  Tournay-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7,  r.  £38  .  350 

1,  Chapel-ter.,  u.t.  97  yrs  ,  g.r  £7.  10s .  350 

Fulham— 30  to  36,  Ewald-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  £20, 

r.  £104  p.a.  .  605 

By  F.  J.  Bisley. 

Bermondsey— 85,  Jamaica-rd.,  f.,  r.  £40  p.a.  _  495 

26  and  28,  Strathnairn-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £00 .  605 

192  and  194,  Fort-nl.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £67. 10s .  685 

Feb.  26.— By  A.  Watson. 

Greenwich— 6  and  8,  Horseferry-rd  ,  f.,  r.  £42, 
and  a  ground-rent  of  £3,  with  reversion  in 

16  yrs .  530 

28,  Deacon-ter.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  8s.,  r. 

£23.  8s .  95 

By  R.  Tidy  <fc  Son. 

Kingsland — 5  and  13,  Ardleigh-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  £11,  r.  £65 .  490 

By  W.  R.  Smith. 

Old  Kent-rd. — 39  to  45  (odd),  Asylum  rd.,  u.t.  19 

yrs.,  g.r.  £13.  10a.,  r.  £93. 12s .  390 

By  R.  J.  Collier. 

Leytonstone — 1  to  6,  Queeu's-ter.,  u.t.  89  yrs., 

g  r.  £30  .  425 

Clapton— 83,  Median-id.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 _  275 

Stoke  Newington— 8,  Gainsborough-rd  ,  u.t.  69 

yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £36  8a .  280 

Walthamstow,  Cumberland-rd.,  a  plot  of  F  land  57 

Manor-rd.,  a  plot  of  F  land .  152 

By  Beal,  Son,  &  Chartres. 

Fawkham,  Kent— The  Hartley  Manor  Estate  of 

about  600  acres,  f .  10  000 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Roberts. 
Vauxhall— 31,  33,  and  35,  South  Lambeth-rd.,  f., 

r.  £155 .  9  7no 

Langley-lane — The  Sunnybank  Steam  Laundry, 


f.  . 


6,060 


The  Goodwill  aDd  Plant  of  the  Effra  Works. . 

By  U.  N.  Newton  &  Co. 

Westbourne-pk.— 133,  Ledbury-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

g.r.  £10,  r.  £50 .  540 

Feb.  27. 

By  Messrs.  Trollope. 

Eaton-sq.— 8a,  Hobart-pl.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  £27  . .  2,100 

Belgravia— 73  and  75,  Belgrave-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g  r.  2s.,  r.  £280 .  3,850 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Limehouse — 30  and  32,  Acland-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g.r.  £9,  r.  £72.  16- .  690 

Stepney — 73,  Charles-?t.,  and  49,  61,  and  53, 

Jamaica-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £108  _  350 

Hackney— 235,  Dalston-lane,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  16s .  360 

By  Rogers  &  Temple. 

Edgware-rd  — No.  118,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  83  , 

r.  £145 .  1  250 

Westgate  -  on  -  Sea,  Roxburgh  -  rd.— “  Domneva 

House,”  f .  850 

St.  Mildred’s-rd. — A  plot  of  f.  land .  oio 

By  R.  A.  Savage  &  Son. 

Mile-end— 1,  Bridge-st.,  f.,  r.  £30  (licensed)  _  830 

3,  Bridgc-st. ,  f .  430 
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By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Camden-town — 15,  16,  and  17,  Prebene-st.,  u.t. 

32  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r.  £88 . . . . . . . .  £750 

Homerton,  Templar-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £14.  Ss.,  with 

reversion  in  70  yrs .  oiO 

Pentonvillc,  36,  Warton-st.,  u  t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  £4  . .  425 

Islington— 77  and  79,  Barusbury-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs. 

g.r.  £16,  r.  £82 .  400 

Waterloo-rd. — No.  62,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r.  £70 

. .  635 

Stoke  Newington— 43,  Cazenove-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  £10  .  550 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Peckham— 47  to  50,  Manaton-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

£18,  r.  £96.  8s .  640 

32,  Queen' s-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  £7 .  200 

28  and  30,  Langdale-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  8s., 

r.  £62.  8s .  315 

Newington  Butts— 77  and  79,  Crampton-st.,  and  a 

l.g  r.  of  £5,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £12 .  550 

Brixton-rd.— 195,  195A,  197  and  199,  u.t.  11  yrs., 

g.r.  £24,  r.  £128  .  310 

By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welcit  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton— 9,  Royal-crescent,  f.,  r.  £155  .  2,320 

Feb.  28.— By  Broad  &  Wiltshire. 

South  Kensington— 9,  Gilston-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7 .  S00 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Hampstead,  Child's  Hill— “  Highway  House,"  f. . .  820 

Tottenham— 48,  Eastbourne-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5,  r.  £27.  6s.  . .  185 

By  WAGSTAFF  &  W ARMAN. 

Hampstead-rd.— 33,  George-st.,  f.,  r.  £50  .  1,000 

Hampstead -rd.— Nos.  259  and  261,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  £46  .  645 

Islington— 56,  Brooksby-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £30  .  160 

Barnsbury— 3S  and  40,  Belitha  Villas,  profit  rent 

of  £12,  u.t.  40  yrs . 190, 

St.  Luke's,  Royley-st. — Profit  rent  of  £20,  u.t.  15 

yrs .  150 

Twickenham— 18,  Netherton-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s.,  r.  £35 .  310 

Upton-pk.— 2,  Seymour-buildings,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  10s.,  r.  £15.  12s .  60 

City-rd. — An  i.g.r.  of  £210,  u.t.  4  yrs.,  subject  to 

£110  g.r .  20 

St.  George's,  E.—  20  and  21,  Prince3-sq.,  u.t.  2i- 

yrs.,  g.r.  £19. 15s.,  r.  £48 .  21 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street;  id.  for  road; 
sq.  for  square ;  pL  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &e.j 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  March  8. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Mr.  Sedding'snew 
church,  Sloane-street. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Right  Hon  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  IV. 
3  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Visit  to  the  London 
Hydraulic  Power  Company's  Pumping  Stations.  No.  1 
at  Falcon  Wharf,  Black  friars  (near  the  bridge).  No.  2 
at  Millbank-street,  Westminster  (near  the  Houses  of 
Parliament). 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Free 
Library  and  Old  University  Buildings. 

Monday,  March  io. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Sir.  T.  W.  Wheeler,  Q.C.,  on 
“Betterments."  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
s.s.  Jumna.  12  noon. 

Tuesday,  March  n. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Janies 
Orrock,  R.I.,  on  “  The  Claims  of  the  British  School  of 
Painting  to  a  thorough  Representation  in  the  National 
Gallery  "  S  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  the 
following  papers  (1):  “The  Hawkesbury  Bridge,  New 
South  Wales."  By  Mr.  C.  O.  Burge.  (2)  “The  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dufferin  Bridge  over  the  Gauges  at  Benares." 
By  Mr.  F.  T.  G.  Walton.  (3)  “The  New  Blaekfriars 
Bridge  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway." 
By  Mr.  G.  E.  W.  CruttwelL 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
—Mr.  Charles  E.  Cassal,  F.C.S.,  on  “Food  (including 
Milk),  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  8  p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  12. 

Society  of  Arts. — Sir  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S  ,  on  “  The 
Chemin  De  Fer  Glissant,  or  Sliding  Railway."  8  p.m. 

Architects'  Benevolent  Society.— The  Fortieth  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  and  Donors.  5  p.m. 

Free  Lectures  to  Artisans  and  others  on  Matters  Con¬ 
nected  with  Building.—  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  M.A., 
on  “The  Tree,  from  the  Sapling  to  the  Bench."  Car¬ 
penters’  Hall,  London-wall.  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.—  Mr.  W.  Kinninnmnd  Burton  on 
“  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Japan.”  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Adjourned  discussion 
on  Mr.  C.  H.  Yeaman’s  paper  on  “Central  Station 
Electric  Lighting."  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  13. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Adjourned  dis¬ 
cussion  on  (1)  Mr.  J.  Swinburne's  paper  on  "The  Theory 
of  Armature  Reaction  in  Dynamo*  and  Motors  " ;  (2)  Mr. 
W.  B.  Esson’s  paper  on  “Some  Points  in  Dynamo  and 
Motor  Design.”  8  p.m. 

Friday,  March  14. 


Architectural  Association.— Mr.  Henry  Holiday  on 
“  Modernism  in  Art."  7.30  p.™ 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  on  “Infectious  Diseases  and 
Methods  of  Disinfection.”  8  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— Mr.  A.  H.  Tyler  on 
“Hydraulic  Machine  Tools."  7.45  p.rn. 

Saturday,  March  15. 

Royal  Institution.—  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  V 
3  pm. 


Jisallaiua. 


“Fresco-Cement.” — On  Wednesday,  March  5, 
Mr.  Edwin  Lucas  read  an  interesting  paper 
before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society  (Mr.  H.  Adams  in  the  chair)  on  a  new 
medium  for  fresco-painting,  called  “  Fresco- 
Cement.”  The  composition,  invented  by  Mr 
Kremeyer,  consists  largely  of  tufa,  together 
with  Portland  cement  and  lime,  and  the  patentee 
claims  for  it  that  being  hydraulic,  absorptive, 
and  acid-proof,  it  is  absolutely  unaffected  by 
the  severest  climate.  The  author  gave  a  highly 
interesting  resume  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
fresco- painting,  and  of  the  various  methods 
employed  by  great  Italian  masters,  by  the 
modern  German  school,  and  by  artists  in  this 
country,  dwelling  on  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  votaries  of  the  art  had  to  contend, 
on  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  processes  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  want  of  permanence  in  the 
completed  work.  In  illustration  of  the  last 
defect,  especially  in  our  climate,  he  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  English  artists  had  from  the 
twelfth  century  devoted  great  attention  to  works 
of  this  nature,  and  asked,  “  Where  are  those 
works  now  ”  ?  He  then  proceeded  to  quote  a 
favourable  report  from  Mr  H.  Faija,  M.I.C.E., 
who  had  tested  the  strength  of  specimens 
which  had  been  immersed  in  water  for  ninety- 
eight  days.  The  average  tensile  strength  of 
five  specimens  was  found  to  be  312  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  practical  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
process  by  means  of  the  portable  fresco  panels, 
which  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  new  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  English  Iron  Trade  —The  English 
iron  market  has  not  improved  during  the  past 
week;  if  anything,  it  is  rather  flatter.  There^is 
also  still  the  difficulty  with  the  miners,  the 
London  conference  having  proved  a  failure,  and 
this  result  cannot  fail  to  disturb  the  iron  trade. 
The  Durham  miners,  on  their  part,  have  settled 
with  the  masters  by  accepting  an  advance  of 
five  per  cent.,  and  there  is  still  a  chance  of 
wiser  counsels  prevailing  iD  the  southern  coal¬ 
fields.  The  course  of  the  warrant  market  con¬ 
tinues  downwards,  and  Scotch  makers  have 
followed  by  further  lowering  quotations. 
Although  Cleveland  pig-iron  has  been  sold  at 
52s.  and  51s.  9d.  by  merchants,  makers  hold  on 
to  60s.  Producers  elsewhere  are  easier  in  their 
prices,  yet  not  to  the  extent  expected  by  would- 
be  buyers.  Makers  of  Bessemer  iron  in  the 
north-west  have  gone  back  5s.  a  ton,  to  75s. 
Old  materials  have  experienced  a  considerable 
drop.  Manufactured  iron  is  quieter,  and  lower 
in  price  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
but  steady  further  south.  Steel  can  be  bought 
at  lower  figures  generally,  rails  especially. 
Orders  for  new  ships  are  not  to  be  secured  at 
present,  bat  builders  have  plenty  to  do. 
Engineers  continue  fairly  busy ;  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  falling-off  in  new  work. — Iron. 

Drainage  of  Cairo. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  who  left  England  early 
in  November  to  advise  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  drainage  of  Cairo,  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  scheme  for  the  sewerage  of  the  city 
on  the  hydraulic  system,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  565.700 1.  That  sanitation  is  receiving  very 
great  attention  at  the  present  time  in  the  East, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Latham, 
whilst  at  Cairo,  was  requested  to  extend  his 
journey  to  Bombay,  and  has  since  been  asked 
to  advise  as  to  the  sewerage  and  water-supply 
of  several  other  towns.  Mr.  Latham  will  have 
completed  his  investigations  at  Bombay  shortly, 
and  is  expected  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

Obituary. — The  “  Dombaumeister  ”  of  Strass- 
burg,  Herr  A.  Hartel,  died  last  month,  a  few 
days  before  his  forty-seventh  birthday.  He 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
Gothic  architect  of  the  day  in  Germany ;  and 
his  name  is  to  be  found  among  the  winners  of 
nearly  all  the  great  competitions  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  He  had  only  occupied  his  pre¬ 
sent  post  some  twelve  months,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  so  suitable  an  artist  to  fill  up 
the  very  important  vacant  place  at  Strassburg. 

East  Dereham  Local  Board. — The  work 
of  repaving  the  town  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  contractor,  Mr.  W.  D  Hubbard,  of  East 
Dereham,  the  material  used  being  the  Imperial 
stone  paving ;  in  addition  to  this,  granite 
channelling  has  been  laid  to  the  principal 
streets — the  total  cost  being  about  1.900Z.  The 
works  were  carried  out  under  the  directions  of 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Mr.  F.  W.  Skipper. 


Surrey  Archaeological  Society. — At  . 
recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  h 
February  26  ult.,  at  8,  Danes’-inn,  Strand,  l,:i 
J.  W.  Butterworth,  F.S.A.,  presided.  Mr.  1 1 
Stephenson,  F.SA.,  hon.  secretary,  read  Is 
report  of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  ti 
appointment  of  a  new  Hon.  Secretary  in  i 
place  of  Mr.  T.  Milboum,  resigned,  having  b  ), 
referred  by  the  last  annual  meeting  to  if 
Council,  they,  at  a  special  meeting,  held  Mai; 
20,  1889,  elected  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.fl 
and  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  M.A.,  as  Joint  HIJ 
Secretaries.  The  question  of  the  removals 
the  headquarters  of  the  society  to  Guildfij 
had  also  been  referred  to  the  Council,  anir 
special  committee  was  apppointed  to  consisc 
it.  The  committee  had  a  conference  with  hi 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Guildford  w 
regard  to  the  tenancy  of  a  house  in  Castle-aia 
and  it  was  determined  to  wait  until  such  tit 
as  the  house  in  question  should  be  vacant, 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  Society  was  heldli 
Wandsworth  on  June  1,  under  the  presideit 
of  Viscount  Midleton.  The  Manor  Home 
Church,  and  Public  Library  were  visited,  i 
papers  on  them  read.  The  annual  excursi-i 
fixed  for  July  25,  at  Limpsfield  and  Titgt 
had  to  be  abandoned  at  the  last  momcn 
owing  to  the  sadden  death  of  Mr.  Ronii 
Leveson  -  Gower.  The  Council  regret  t 
it  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  anoto 
at  such  short  notice,  and  hope  to 
able  to  hold  one  or  more  afternoon  mtn 
ings  during  the  coming  summer,  in  aca 
tion  to  the  annual  excursion.  Part  2  of  1 
9  was  issued  to  members  in  June  last.  rj 
volume  for  the  year  1890  is  now  in  •  i: 
printer’s  hands,  and  will  be  issued  in  due  cotum 
The  Council  hope  to  be  able  for  the  fatuKri 
publish  with  regularity.  During  the  year  t 
vacancies  have  occurred  on  the  Council  l 
death;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Braithwaite.M.A.,  Viv 
of  Croydon,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Eustace  Anci! 

.  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  has  bd 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  nnmi 
of  members  now  is  302.  The  reserve  fond  c 
sists  of  3382.  13s.  3d.  The  library  continuetefc 
increase  by  exchange  with  societies  in  uninlj 
and  has  also  received  several  gifts  from  mtoa 
bers.  The  Council  has  determined  to  proco* 
at  once  with  a  catalogue  of  the  church  platetk 
the  county.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  M.A., 
of  the  hon.  secs.,  and  a  small  committee  hhf 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  are  now  engagecek 
drawing  up  a  circular  to  issue  to  the  clergy,  ,-f 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishopspn 
Rochester  and  Winchester,  and  the  Archdeacilf 
of  Surrey,  Southwark,  and  Kingston-on-Tham|i 
have  signified  their  approval  of  the  scheil 
The  Council  appeal  to  members  for  helpl|p 
visiting  the  various  districts,  Sec.  Any  membni 
willing  to  assist  are  requested  to  communioii 
with  the  hon.  secs. 

Christ  Church,  Bristol. — The  new  orgr  | 
gallery  at  Christ  Church,  Bristol,  is  to  be  d«J> 
rated  with  a  series  of  eight  carved  panels.  1 t 
of  these  have  just  been  fixed  in  position,  t  i 
of  them  represents  St.  Cecilia  seated  at  ,tfl 
organ,  attended  by  St.  Urban.  This  has  b 
given  to  the  church  in  memory  of  the  late  q) 
R.  Benson.  The  other  is  a  line  group,  ilii 
trating  the  Shepherds  and  the  Herald  Angifi 
This  forms  the  centre  or  principal  panel.  T 
panels  are  the  work  of  Mr.  George  Hough;i)j 
of  the  Society  of  Bristol  Sculptors. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS,?/! 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  .1 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton  7  0  0  7  1511 

Teak,  E.I . load  12  0  0  14  0  . 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  I 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  5 

Birch  „  3  0  0  4  151 

Elm  ,,  3  10  0  4  15! 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c .  2  0  0  3  10  J  : 

Oak  ,,  2  10  0  4  101 

Canada  . 5  10  0  7  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0  3  10 1  : 

,,  yellow .  3  0  0  5  5  i 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  4  10  0  5  10 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0  6  10 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  8  10  0  11  C  l 

„  ,,  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  0  8  0!? 

Deals— Riga .  7  0  0  9  O  H 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  11  0  0  14  0 

„  2nd  „  ....  9  0  0  10  10 1 1 

„  white  ....  6  10  0  10  0  > 

Swedish .  7  10  0  16  C  ' 

White  Sea .  9  0  0  17  C.f. 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0  26  Cj* 

„  ,,  2nd  .  11  0  0  17  1C  ll 

„  „  3rd,  &c .  8  0  0  10  10 


TIMBER  (continued). 

I  Deals,  Canada  Spruce,  1st  . 

„  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

t  New  Brunswick,  <fcc . 

'  Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  averago  . . 

Mexican,  cargo  averago  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

Ikon—  METALS. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ..  .  .ton 
„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . . 


0  0  4i 
0  0  5J 
0  0  5J 
0  0 


0  14  0 
0  10  6 
0  7  9 
0  0  6 
0  0  4J 
0  0  6i 
0  0  6* 
0  0  5i 
0  0  6i 


0  0 

13  0  0 

15  0  0  20  0  0 

14  0  0  18  0  0 

0  13 
0  16 
0  0  6} 


0  0  0  0  0  0 


METALS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  63  10  0 

Best  selected  .  55  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  47  0  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o  5f 

Leai>— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  10  3 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  10  0 

Sheet,  English .  14  15  0 

Pipe  .  15  5  0 

Tin— Straits .  90  0  0 

Australian .  90  0  0 

English  Ingots .  95  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  22  15  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  24  15  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  34  0  0 

,,  brown  .  32  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR — Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  6 


23  0  0 
0  0  0 

25  0  0 

24  10  0 


40  0  0 
6  10  0 
12  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Numler. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Willesden  Burial  Bd.... 
Oldham  School  Board 

April  30th 
do. 

ii. 

New  Offices  . 

60/..  301.,  and  20Z.  . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Silicated  Concrete  Pipes  . 

Portland  Cement . . 

Compressed  Pricks . 

Additional  W.C.'s,  &c.,  at  Infirmary . 

Road  Materials,  Royal  Parks  . . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

-Wrought  iron  Fencing,  sc . 

Formation  of  Roads,  Surface  Drainage,  &c. 

Works  and  Materials . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Stone  for  Macadamising  . 

8ewer:wc  Works.  Kentish  Town  . 

Filling  up  Grips  in  PrecipitationChanncls.&c. 

ftoadmaking  Works  . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Stone  Paving  . 

Muinten  mce  and  Repairs  of  .Main  Roads . 

Waterworks  . 

*New  i  burch.  near  Itawtenstall . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

SuppU  o»  Materials  . . 

Wrought-iron  Bridge,  near  Reading  . . 

Enlargement  of  the  Norwich  Post-office  ... 
Enlargement  of  Post-office,  Newport  (Mon.) 

Construe' ion  of  Railway  . 

Covered  Way  from  Infirmary  to  Chapel . 

Com  alescent  Home,  Broadstairs  . 


Roadmaking  and  Sewer  Works . 

Superstructure  of  New  P.O.,  St.  Hartin’s- 

le-Grand . 

New  Infirmary  Buildings . 

Drying  Closets,  Turkish  Bath,  &c.  &c . 


Norwich  Town  Council 
do. 
do. 

Hackney  Union 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Hammersmith  Vestry 

Hastings  Union  . 

do. 

Hornsev  Local  Board... 

Rath  U.S  A.  . . 

Hull  Corporation . 

London  County  Council 
do. 

Finchley  Local  Board 
do. 

Southend  Local  Board 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

County  of  Kent  . 

\\'e*t  Cowes  Local  Bd. 

The  Committee . 

L'-wishan:  rJd.  of  Works 
Carlisle  Corporation  ... 
Berkshire  County  Coun. 
Com.  cf  H.M.  Works  ... 
do. 

G.  W.  R  Co . 

Fulham  Union . 

N.  Surrey  School  Dist. 

Managers . 

Han  well  Local  Board... 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 

St.  Olave’s  Union . 

Sussex  County  Asylum 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  bo 
delivered. 

Page. 

P.  P.  Marshall  . 

Mar.  11th 

ii. 

do. 

iL 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

W.  Barnett . 

Mar.  12th 

xiv. 

Official  . 

do. 

X1U. 

H.  Mair  . 

do. 

ii. 

Philip  11.  Tree . 

Mar.  13th 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade  ... 

Mar.  14  th 

xiv. 

G.  R.  Fortune  . 

Mar.  15th 

ii 

A.  E.  White  . 

Mar.  17th 

ii. 

Official  . 

do. 

xiii. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

xiv. 

F.  Saivthe . 

T1V 

P.  Dodd . 

Mar.  ISth 

xiv. 

Official  . 

do. 

xiv. 

1'.  W  Buck  . 

viv 

N.  F.  Dennis . 

do. 

xiv. 

Paley  &  Austin . . 

do. 

xiv. 

Official  . 

do. 

xiv. 

W.  II.  Smith . 

Mar.  19th 

xiv. 

J.  Morris  . 

Mar.  21  at 

Official  . 

Mar.  25th 

Xlll. 

do. 

Mar.  26th 

viii 

do. 

do. 

xiv. 

do. 

Mar.  27th 

XIV. 

J.  R.  Yining . 

Mar.  29th 

xiv. 

E.  W.  Herbert . 

April  1st 

xiv. 

Official  . 

April  3rd 

xiii. 

Newman  &  Newman  ... 

H.  Card  . 

do. 

Xlll. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Book-keeper  and  Clerk  (Surveyors'  Dept.)... 

St.  George  (Hanover- 

Wimh  edon  Local  Bd. 

12!/ . 

Mar.  12th 

Enfield  Local  Board  ... 

200/.,  &c . 

Mar.  17th 

Inspectors  (2)  of  Weights  and  Measures . 

General  Road  Foreman . 

Monmouth  County  Coun 
St.  Gcorge-the- Martyr 
(Southwark)  Vestry... 

150/.  each . 

31.  weekly  . 

Mar.  31st 

April  13th 

::::: 

TENDERS- 

^Communications  for  insertion  uuder  this  heading 
must  reach  us  ?iot  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


AYLESBURY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
l  Dinton  HB1.  near  Aylesbury,  for  Colonel  Goodall.  Mr. 

1  Alfred  Bovili,  architect,  24,  Charing  Cross  Quantities 
j  supplied  by  Messrs.  Prycc  Cuxson  &  Leigh,  17,  Victoria- 
i  street,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 

I  Stanlay  G.  Bird  . .....£3,576  0  0 

Thos  Rider  &  Son .  3,468  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  2,869  0  0 

I  Ball  &  Mayne  .  2,438  3  6 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For  new  farm-buildings  at 
Callingwood  Hall,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  for  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Burton.  Mr.  Richard  Waite,  architect,  Duf- 
i  field,  Derby  :— 

W.  Sharp,  Barton-under-Needwood  £4,760  0  0 

|  Lowe  &  Sons,  Burton-on-Trent -  4,500  0  0 

G  Hodges,  Burton-on-Trent .  4,330  0  0 

Walker  &  Slater,  Derby  (accepted)  4,300  0  0 


CHINGFORD. -For  works  of  sewerage  at  Chingford, 
for  the  Eppiiig  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Edmond 
Egan,  A.R  I.B.A.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied 

T.  Marney,  Forest  Gate  . £646  18  9  ! 

J.  Garton,  Stamford  Hill .  580  1!)  0 

W.  Wood,  Mile  End-road  .  529  0  0 

H.  Hill,  Maidenhead .  525  8  0 

Collier  &  Catley,  Reading  .  511  0  0 

J.  Jackson,  Plaistow .  510  0  0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  .  510  0  0 

Eli  Wilson,  Walthamstow  .  473  0  0 

H.  Lee,  Southall .  465  3  10 

Jesse  Jackson,  Leyton .  462  0  0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham  .  422  5  0 

Cornish,  Loughtou .  410  0  0 

H.  Wells,  Buckhurst  Hill  .  39s  0  0 

It.  Stroud,  Ilford .  397  14  0 

W.  Nicholls,  Wood  Green  .  390  0  0 

W.  Gladdin,  Mile  End .  3S4  0  0 

W.  French,  Buckhurst  Hill* .  376  10  0 ! 

*  Accepted. 

EAST  DEREHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  mortuary  for 
the  East  Dereham  Local  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Skipper 
architect  and  surveyor,  East  Dereham  : — 

Hubbard  . £129  0  0 

Mayes .  128  5  7 

Beeston . 120  0  0 

Mack  .  112  10  0 

Earner  (accepted)  .  112  0  0 


HESWALL. — For  the  construction  of  public  sewers, 
at  Heswall,  Cheshire,  for  the  Wirral  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe,  M.Inst.C.E.,  13 
Harrington-street,  Liverpool,  engineer.  Quantities 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Priest,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  Liverpool:— 

J.  Taylor,  Garston . £9,000  0  0 

Sterling  &  Swann,  Manchester _  6,800  0  0 

W.  Vaughan,  Wrexham  .  6,300  0  0 

J.  Dovenor  &  Co.,  Liverpool  .  6,233  0  0 

Mouk  &  Newell,  Bootle  .  6,179  10  6 

W.  Hope,  Liverpool  .  5,997  12  10 

R.  Malabar,  Liverpool .  6,059  0  0 

Thornton  &  Son,  Liverpool .  5,935  0  0 

J.  McCabe  &  Co.,  Liverpool  .  5,924  16  2 

J.  Fish  it  Co. ,  Preston .  5,450  0  0 

Powell  &  Thackleton,  Chester  .. ..  5,366  15  2 

Fawkes  Bros.,  Southport .  5,100  0  0 

Holme  <t  King,  Liverpool  .  4,760  0  0 

A.  Bleakley  &  Son,  Birkenhead _  4.635  0  0 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Liverpool* .  4^416  16  0 

*  Accepted. 

KENLEY  (Surrey).— For  alterations  to  billiard-room 
at  Rook  House,  Kenley,  for  Mi-.  Oliver  Barnett 
Robert  Eddie  (accepted) . £236  0  0 

LEYTONSTONE  (Essex).— For  building  two  cottages, 
Eve-road,  J.eytonstone,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Needham 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Needham,  architect,  11,  Powerscroft- 
road.  Lower  Clapton,  N.  : — 

J.  <t  F.  Baul  (accepted)  . £396  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  -road,  E.,  for  the 
Governors  of  the  London  Hospital.  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  architect,  13,  Fitzroy-square,  W.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Hugman,  9,  Craig's-court,  Charing- 
cross,  W.C.,  and  the  architect 

Hart  Bros . £20,189  0  0 

W.  Goodman .  20,020  0  0 

J.  F.  Sergeant .  20,000  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  19,737  0  0 

Ashby  Bros .  19,770  0  0 

Rider  it  Son  .  19,611  0  0 

.T.Mortef.  .  19,483  0  0 

B.  h.  Nightingale .  19,481  0  0 

Kirk  it  Randall .  19,440  0  0 

Killby  <t  Gayford .  19,346  0  0 

J.  T.  Messum .  19,040  0  0 

W.  Shepherd  .  18,815  0  0 

Perry  &  Co .  i8,813  0  0 

I/DNDOX. — For  the  erection  of  factory  at  Millwall 
Mr.  G.  Blyton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

R.  Cooper  &  Sons  . £7,816  0  0 

G.  Barker  .  7  415  q  q 

G.  Law  &  Son  . 7,376  0  0 

.  7,200  0  0 

S.  Salt .  6,117  0  0 

Shillitoe  it  Sons  .  0  040  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power .  6M16  0  0 

Dearmg  &  Sons .  5  793  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  5,735  0  0 

J.  K.  Coleman  . 


J.  Allen  ct  Son . .  .  .  .  .  J.  o’ 690  0 

Battey  &  Linfoot .  ‘  5  6*2  0 

. ^70  0 

F.  it  H.  I.  fligg3 .  5,570  0 

Olver  it  Richardson  .  5  490  0 

J.  Holland  . .  5  487  0 

Garl  ick  it  Horton  . ..!..!!!  .V476  n 

Pattiuson  it  Sons . .  5’ 470 

W.  M.  Dabbs . ”  ”  s^oq 

J.  O.  Richardson .  5  216 

J.  Parnell  <t  Son . .  ’  . .  ’  5’i5o  u 

Wall  Bros .  5’ 997  0 

G.  Stephenson  (accepted) . .  4^37  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


LONBO.V-Lor  ere  . ting  a  Oirla'  Industrial  Home  and 
Laundry  at  lorest-hill.  llr.  Tlios.  W.  Aldwlnckle  2 
Last  liidia-avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  architect 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Waddington  <t  Co . £4,950  0  0 

Roberts .  4,625  0  0 

Holliday  it  Greenwood .  4039  0  0 

G.  E.  Todd  .  4  149  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  ,'us6  0  JJ 

LordentSon  .  3 ,987  0  0 

.  3,810  0  0 

linis  list  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 

LONDON.— For  reconstruction  of  the  workhouse. 
Kings-road,  St.  Pancras,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Pancras.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harstou,  architects, 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.G.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Corderoy  it  Selby  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing 
Kirk  &  Randall,  Woolwich,  accepted,  £74,827. 

[Sent  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.  Full  list  an- 
peared  in  the  Builder  for  February  22.]  P 

LONDON.-For  various  fittings  for  the  Shire  Horse 
Society,  at  The  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington 
Robert  Eddie,  17,  Tindale-placc, 

Upper-street,  N.  (accepted)  ..£1,200  0  0 
Further  fittings  (unlimited)  at  per  schedule. 

IQNDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 

George  public-house,  Long-lane,  Bermoudsey.  Mr  - 
E.  E.  Nibletc,  architect,  Hackney,  E.  J  ' 

Spencer  &  Co . £1 ,063  0  0 

Burman  &  Son .  11147  „  n 

Gregory  it  Co.* . .."  [$5  6  S 

*  Accepted  at  revised  estimate,  £830. 

LONDON.  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Magnet  public-house,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E  Mr  E  P 
Niblett,  architect :  —  ' 

Spencer  *  Co . .  0  0 

Gregory  &  Co.  . . .  „  0  „ 

Burman  &  Sons* .  305  0  o 

*  Accepted  at  revised  estimate,  £625. 

LONDON.— For  additions  to  buildings  at  Acre-stroel 
...  andsworth,  for  “  The Projectile  Co.,''  Limited  Messrs’ 
Tolley  &  Son,  architects,  66,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  rs' 

Shepherd,  London  . .  235  0  0 

Faulkner,  London  . .  .  .  .  i‘i37  «  jj 

AVaddington,  Sydenham  (accepted)  l’i37  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “  Earl 
•f  Warwick"  public-house,  Golbourne-road,  Westbourne 
Park,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Branson.  Mr.  E.  E.  Nihlett,  archi¬ 
tect 

Burman  &  Son  . £582  0  0 

Ransom  &  Co .  494  15  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  430  0  0 

Gasfitting. 

Morris  .  104  5  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  “  The 
Rotherfield  Arms,"  Shepperton-road,  Islington,  N.,  for 
Mr.  B.  P.  Lucas.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect,  13, 
Grafton -street  Mile-end 

K.  Schroeder  it  Co . £463  3  6  ! 

Shurmur  . 267  0  0 

Auley .  247  0  0 

Pickford  .  236  0  0 

Weibking  (accepted) .  211  10  0 

Chillingworth .  196  1  0 1 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  No.  31,  Endell-street,  St. 
Giles,  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Langley.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  architect : — 

Patman  &  Fotheringbam . £1,357  0  0 

Mark  Patrick  it  Son . . .  1,338  0  0 

Puzey  &  Lumley .  1,200  0  0 

Kynoch  &  Co .  1,241  0  0 

Matthew  Scott .  1,027  10  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Bell"  Tavern, 
High-street,  Shoreditch,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Garner  it 
Leng.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Needham,  architect,  11,  Powers- 
croft-road,  Lower  Clapton,  N. : — 

Walker  Bros . £948  0  0 

.T.  Amley  .  .939  0  0 

G.  Lusk .  900  0  0 

W.  Kellaway  .  787  0  0 

Mower  &  Son  .  697  0  0 

A.  Hood  (accepted)  .  689  0  0 

Gas-fittings. 

J.  Steadman  (accepted)  .  113  17  C 


LONDON.— For  constructing  about  100  ft.  of  4  ft.  by 
2  ft.  6  in.  brick  sewer,  in  portion  of  Myddclton-street, 
for  the  Vestry  of  Clerkenwell.  Air.  William  Iron,  sur¬ 
veyor  : — 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  . £2CG 

Mowlem  &  Co.,  Westminster .  195 

J.  Fizzey,  Haringay  .  194 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Albans .  170 

[Survey or '8  estimate,  £163.] 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  85,  Mansell-strcet, 
Aldgate.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobden,  architect.  No  quanti¬ 
ties  supplied  :— 

.Tosolyne  &  Young  . £1,857  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson .  1,767  0  0 

A.  Allard  (accepted)  .  1,722  0  0 


TWICKENHAM. — For  constructing  and  fixing 
carved  pine  fitment  and  cornice  for  drawing-room,  and 
laying  an  oak  parquet  floor  in  same,  for  Major-General 
Bonus,  The  Cedars,  Strawberry  Hill.  Mr.  J.  A.  Sten- 
house,  architect : — 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted) . £126  10  0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOW 


WIMBLEDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  steam  laundry 
at  Rayues  Park,  Wimbledon.  Mr.  M.  Guy  Ogden, 
architict,  Wimbledon  :— 

Muuday,  Wimbledon . £1,170  0  0 

Gibbard,  Wimbledon .  1,164  7  6 

.Tames,  Wimbledon  • .  1  144  10  0 

•  Accepted,  subject  to  modifications. 


Aro  senders'  names  —Lists  of  tenders  for  works  at 
Chislehurst,  Richmond,  Rusliey  Green,  and  Swanley, 
received  without  senders'  names,  are  ineligible  for 
insertion  on  that  account. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

—A.  W.-W,  H.  K.-"  Ignoramus  "  (It  la  not  our 
business  to  answer  idle  questions.  You  seem  to  have  chosen  a 
suitable  nom  etc  plume,  at  all  events). -W.  T.  H.  (your  conuminicA- 
ad vertiseincnt). — A.  V.  &  H.  Co.  (wo  cannot  publish 
'hout  am-iuntf).— R.  F.  (.uch  items  are  of  no  general 
i u teres t.  and  it  is  new- to  us  that  there  is  such  a  title  as  the  one  vou 
O‘.o  »P»ca  this  week).— N.  8.  J.  &  8.  (too  late  for  this 


week).— U.  8.  (ditto). 

Ail  stateuii-nte  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Sc.  must  be  accompanied 
y  the  name  and  address  of  the  Benner,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
w  e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 
Non— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

1 dertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

(beyond  mere_ news- items)  which  have 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWNi1 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUE 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Umitli 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

The  stone  from  these  qoaru 


THE  CHELYNOH 
STONE. 


- wear 

is  known  as  the  “Wi 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a  \ 
oryetalline  nature,  and  lu 
doubtedly  one  of  the  n 
durable  stones  in  England.  6 
THE  {  1°  of  the  same  ervetah 

BRAMBLEDITOH  3  “th*  Oh.ly.oB  ate 

amnxMP  i  bat  flner  ,n  t«Itnr«»  *nd  “ 1 

Ol  UJN-Oj.  ^  suitable  for  fine  moulded  wn 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ,i 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONIC 
Donlting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  1,1 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [An 


ham  hill  stone. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speoiaii 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloa: 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quit 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  frfi 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  8tok 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.D 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  TAD'r, 


0  o 


LONDON. -For  laying  out  churchyard  of  St  James 
Clerkenwell,  as  the  public  gardeD,  and  also  for  throwing 
part  of  the  churchyard  into  the  public  way  in  St.  Jumes's- 
walk,  for  the  Vestry  of  Clerkenwell 


Mowlem  &  Co  Westminster . £1,143  0  0 

W.  Benedict,  Newington  Butts _  1,105  10  0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham .  94s  0  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,033.] 


LONDON.— For  fitting-up  shop,  No.  22,  Sloane-street, 
for  Mr.  L.  M  Pearce  ’ 


Robert  Eddie  (accepted) . £147  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  for  Mr. 
Hart,  2,  Settle-street,  Commercial-road.  E.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect,  65,  New  Broad-street  EC  •- 
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*  Accepted. 


ORKNGTON.—For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
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hall-f  treet,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  &Son 
21,  Finsbury  Pavement ’ 


G.  Stevenson .  2  'UI 

R.  Battley . 

1'.  Knight  . 

o'  ^ 

C.  Satcliell . 

D.  Payne . 

Somerford  &  Son  (accepted) 

A.  &  W.  Garnar  . 

W.  A.  Grubb . 

....  2|l32 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


[This  list  was  received  too  iate' for  insertion  last  week.] 
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u  Gothic  Architecture .” 

much  has  been 
said  and  written 
of  late  years  on 
Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  and  so  much 
done  in  its  illus¬ 
tration,  that  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  new 
writer  to  hope  to 
draw  attention  to 
new  disquisition 
on  the  subject  except  by  being  paradoxical. 
We  do  not  quite  make  out  whether  Mr. 

C.  H.  Moore’s  book*  which  dates  from  the 
'(now)  aesthetic  shades  of  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  is  published  on  both  sides  of 
f  the  water,  is  intended  more  especially  for 
j  English  or  for  American  readers.  If  for  the 
latter,  and  if  it  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  by 

■  them,  it  is  rather  a  dangerous  one,  since  it 
)  'takes  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  subject. 

If  it  is  intended  for  English  readers,  it  can 
i  hardly  be  a  success,  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
I  reasoning  about  Gothic  architecture^which  is 
put  forth  in  the  book  with  much  solemnity 

■  and  importance  is  so  familiar  in  England  now 
i  that  it  is  almost  a  commonplace:  and  the 
i  greater  part  of  what  is  new  in  the  book  will 

be  at  once  recognised  by  English  readers  as, 
if  not  paradoxical,  at  least  involving  a 
■curiously  distorted  representation  of  the 
i  facts  in  order  to  support  an  adopted  theory. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  book  is 
i  both  ably  written  and  well  illustrated,  and 
1  that  there  is  evidence  of  great  pains  and  study 
i  having  been  given  to  its  production.  The 
l  author  evidently  writes  for  the  most  part 
i  from  direct  study  and  observation  of  the 
buildings  referred  to,  and  many  of  the 
!  excellent  illustrative  sketches  with  which 
it  abounds  are  reproduced  from  his  own 
drawings  made  on  the  spot.  It  is  essentially 
a  student’s  book,  not  one  for  the  general 
public,  who  will  not  be  likely  (in  this  country 
at  least)  either  to  understand  or  care  for 
i  the  demonstrations  and  diagrams  of  various 
methods  of  vaulting  and  buttressing.  It  is 
perhaps  as  well  they  should  not,  for  if  a  book 
like  this  became  popular  at  Mudie’s,  we  know 
very  well  that  the  paradoxical  and  heretical 
j  clement  in  it  is  exactly  what  the  general 
i  reader  would  lay  hold  of  at  once,  and  parrot 

*  Development  and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
By  Charles  Herbert  Moore.  London  and  New  York  ; 

i  Macmillan  &  Co.  :  1S90. 


about  everywhere.  Architectural  students 
are  not  liable  to  be  carried  away  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  author  appears  to  have  laid  out  his 
book  with  the  special  object  of  showing  that 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  at  all  out  of  France.  In  leading  up 
to  this  position  he  goes  into  a  demonstration 
of  various  critical  views  which  may  possibly  be 
new  to  American  readers,  but  are  certainly  not 
new  in  England.  That  the  pointed  arch  is  not 
an  entirely  essential  element  in  the  character 
of  Gothic  architecture  has  been  long  recog¬ 
nised,  though  it  must  still  be  held  that  its 
employment  in  place  of  the  round  arch  consti¬ 
tutes  so  important  a  change  in  the  architectural 
expression  of  a  building  as  to  justify  the  strong 
line  of  demarcation  which  was  drawn  by  Rick¬ 
man  and  succeeding  classifiers  of  Gothic  be¬ 
tween  the  round-arched  and  the  pointed  periods. 
That  France  is  the  central  home  and  birth¬ 
place  of  Gothic  architecture  has  been  also 
long  admitted  in  this  country.  But  Mr. 
Moore  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
denying  the  term*4  Gothic”  to  either  English  or 
German  architecture,  on  grounds  which  have 
no  doubt  a  show  of  logic  as  the  writer  puts 
them,  but  which  show  is  mainly  achieved  by 
putting  undue  stress  on  a  single  element  in 
architecture,  and  shutting  the  eyes  to  a 
number  of  others  which,  if  they  are  none  of 
them,  perhaps,  as  important  separately  as  the 
one  which  the  author  emphasises,  are  collec¬ 
tively  of  the  highest  importance  in  their  co¬ 
ordinate  effect  upon  style. 

The  proposition  which  Mr.  Moore  1  ays  down  is 
that  Gothic  architecture  is  essentially  a  system 
of  building  by  equipoise,  of  reducing  all  the 
walls  to  the  mere  skeleton  framework  which 
is  necessary  to  construction;  of  treating  all 
this  structural  framework,  architecturally,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  its  function,  and 
admitting  no  members  into  the  architecture 
which  do  not  form  an  expression  of  con¬ 
structive  function.  In  leading  up  to  this 
conclusion  the  author  goes  through  the  old 
demonstration  of  the  gradual  development  of 
the  buttress  system  from  the  Roman  through 
the  Romanesque  to  the  fully  developed 
Gothic,  much  as  it  has  been  illustrated  by 
other  writers  before  him  ;  his  demonstration  is 
clearly  made,  but  contains  no  new  point  of  any 
kind.  The  special  point  in  his  deduction  is 
that,  instead  of  regarding  Gothic  architecture 
as  a  special  and  recognisable  artistic  form  of 
architectural  design,  he  regards  it  only  as 
consisting  in  a  particular  form  of  building, 
represented  by  the  typical  French  cathedral. 


It  is,  he  tells  the  reader,  a  building  in  which 
the  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles, 
terminated  eastwards  either  by  a  polygon  or  a 
semicircle  around  which  the  aisles  are  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  vaults  are  furnished  with  a 
complete  set  of  ribs — namely  transverse  ribs, 
diagonal  ribs,  and  longitudinal  ribs.  These 
ribs  are  independent  arches,  of  which  the  trans¬ 
verse  and  longitudinal  ones  are  pointed,  while 
the  diagonals  are  usually  round;  and  upon  them 
the  vault  masonry  rests — the  one  never  being 
incorporated  with  the  other.  The  ribs  spring 
from  slender  shafts,  compactly  grouped,  and 
often  detached,  though  having  their  bases  and 
capitals  incorporated  with  the  great  piers 
which  rise  from  the  pavement,  through  the 
successive  stories,  to  the  nave  cornice.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  piers  are  concentrated  all  the  side 
pressures  of  the  vaults,  but  these  side 
pressures  are  so  neutralised  by  the  buttressing 
that  the  piers  require  only  to  be  massive 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  vaults.  The 
clearstory  buttresses,  which  receive  the 
thrust  of  the  nave  vaults,  are  reinforced  by 
flying  buttresses  springing  over  the  aisle 
roofs,  and  rising  from  the  vast  outer 
buttresses,  which  are  incorporated  with  the 
respond  piers  of  the  aisles.  The  walls,  re¬ 
quired  for  enclosure  only,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  thickness,  and  are  confined  to  the 
ground  story,  and  to  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcades.” 

These  sentences  form  the  salient  portions  of 
a  series  of  definitions  of  Gothic  architecture, 
of  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote  the 
whole.  The  author  adds,  “  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  full  development  of  the  Gothic 
system  is  brought  out  only  where  the  plan  of 
the  building  includes  a  central  nave  and  side 
aisles.”  No  doubt  the  full  system  of 
building  by  equipoise  is  only  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  such  a  building ;  and  Mr.  Moore 
adds,  as  will  be  seen  above,  that  a 
Gothic  building  has  a  polygonal  or  semi¬ 
circular  termination  eastwards.  That  is  to 
say,  a  Gothic  building  is  a  French  cathedral ; 
and  we  observe  in  fact  that  in  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  the  author  distinctly  asserts 
that  Gothic  is  a  church  style  only,  and  was 
only  developed  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and 
apparently  only  in  French  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  of  these,  only  in  three-aisled 
buildings !  The  Sainte-Chapelle,  he  gra¬ 
ciously  admits,  is  Gothic  as  far  as  it  goes,  or 
at  least  such  a  building  “  may  be  ”  Gothic,  but 
only  in  an  inferior  sense.  Only  by  the  use  of 
the  flying  buttress,  in  connexion  with  that  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  the  ribs  of  the  vault,  “  i3 
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the  Gothic  attenuation  of  supports  rendered 

possible.” 

The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  the 
author  has  carried  to  excess  an  important 
principle  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  archi¬ 
tectural  style,  which  was  no  doubt  compara¬ 
tively  neglected  and  passed  over  by  English 
architectural  critics  earlier  in  the  century, 
viz. :  that  a  true  style  demands  the  consistent 
carrying  out  and  expression  of  one  predomi¬ 
nating  principle  of  construction.  It  is  true 
that  this  consistency  of  construction  and  of 
constructive  expression  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  style.  But  to  select 
one  form  only  of  that  construction,  to 
ignore  all  others,  and  to  ignore  the  whole 
combined  effect  of  detail,  general  design,  and 
feeling,  in  influencing  and  giving  distinctive 
character  to  a  style,  is  to  carry  this  construc¬ 
tional  logic  to  an  absurd  and  unphilosophical 
excess.  It  reduces  itself,  in  fact,  merely  to  a 
readjustment  of  nomenclature.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  «  Gothic  ” 
to  a  certain  style  of  architecture  prevalent 
over  great  part  of  Northern  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  main  characteristics 
j  ’  some  them  capable  of  distinct 

definition,  some  of  them  rather  felt  by  the 
perception  than  definable  in  words,  are  quite 
familiar  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  architecture  and  architectural  style.  No 
one  who  has  done  so  has  any  doubt  as  to  the 
land  of  architectural  art  represented  to  his 
intellectual  perception  under  the  term  “  Gothic 
architecture.”  Mr.  Moore  proposes  to  restrict 
tfiis  nomenclature  from  henceforth  to  one 
class  of  building®,  the  construction  of  which 
shows  the  most  complete  carrying  out  of  t.he 
constructive  system  of  equipoise  of  weights. 
All  the  other  innumerable  buildings  in  which 
tim  system  has  not  been  carried  out  fully 
and  on  the  same  plan  are  not  Gothic.  Then 
what  are  they  ?  We  presume  King’s  Chapel 
is  architecture ;  architecture  moreover  of 
remarkable  completeness  and  consistency  of 
design.  If  n  is  not  Gothic,  what  is  it  ?  Is 
Mr.  Moore  prepared  with  a  new  nomen¬ 
clature  ?  Or  what  is  Cologne  Cathedral  ?  or 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough  (a  somewhat 
important  architectural  production)?  Mr. 
loore,  self-satisfied  and  dogmatic  as  he  is  in 
thl  I7  ',  i°f  can  hardl?  expect  that 

thLT'iWl  a  bim  t0  sweeP  away 

n^8enbUildung9’  and  Llchfield,  and  Lincoln, 
and  Canterbury,  and  Salisbury,  &c.,  See.,  out 
ot  the  category  of  architecture  (Westminster 
we  observe  he  gives  a  kind  of  grudging 
allowance  to,  because  it  resembles  French 

theyV°  S0me  eXtent)-  Then  what  stJle  are 

architecture  is  the  great  antithesis 
to  Greek  in  the  history  of  the  art  The 

andUeltfc7-f0f  Mr-  M°°re’S  manner  of  reasoning 

bfl  !J1Dg  “  ^  8tyle  ma^  be  best  ^own 

tectuS  J1Tgia  similar  log^  to  Greek  archi- 

Le  US  Say’, then- that  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  is  represented  by  a  type  of  building 

of  an obln  trafeated  construction,  consisting 
bv  solid  gi,  amber-Called  a  ceila>  enclosed 
byr8°ild  7alLS  sometimes  divided  into  two 
apartments  by  a  cross  wall ;  it  is  surrounded 
SeTeey  bj  C0l0Qnada  of  columns  stand- 
Smice  nnrd  SUPP.orting  a  lintel  and 

from  thP  lliSUT?g  also  cross  iintels 
°“  tl16, wa!  .  of  the  cella,  which  carrv 
a  coffered  ceiling,  the  whole  forming  l 
•covered  aisle  round  the  exterior  of  gthe 
building  which  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
m  regard  to  its  two  sides.  The  who“e  com 
oZr  7ldth  ?f  thQ  cdla  and  the  aisles” 
of  whGL  a  sloPlng  roof  in  one  span,  the  end 

declrativo  °^3/  triaDgU,ar  ^meiork  for 
‘  sculpture  at  each  extremity  ot  the 

form‘”gof  Tfe,  18,the  “1  complete 

n  'rreek  architecture,  which  is 
.sentially  a  temple  architecture.  Erqo  the 

aretot  XeT11 

contains  ^  archltectum.  One  ot  them 
„•  •  8  t,e,e  compartments  of  different 

both  lr0f6g“ ,larly  ta,ck8d  to  each  other  and 

pilasters  T  ”  -eXblblt  en^d  columns 
or  h  o'  cttl  t^  more  oae-8idad 

OotE  L  ecTurf  ■  M°0reS  a8 
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the  definition  of  style  on  some  elements  of  a 
building  and  ignoring  others  which  are  of 
nearly  equal  importance.  Greek  architecture 
is  a  consistently  trabeated  style ;  ^Gothic 
architecture  a  consistently  arched  style. 
Those  are  the  broad  facts  of  the  constructive 
basis  of  each.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
differentiation,  in  the  case  of  Gothic,  that 
it  is  a  style  in  which  the  thrust  of  the 
°fCbud  r°°^  *s  collected  on  certain  points 
of  the  walls,  forming  buttresses,  instead  of 
thrusting  against  the  whole  length  of  a 
thick  wall  (for  this  gives  a  character  to 


little  bases  for  the  vaulting  shafts  on  i 
abacus  of  the  lower  piers,  which  v 
more  used  in  Early  French  GotJi 
than  anywhere  else,  is  in  fact  one  of  f 
most  illogical  and  distinctly  an-Gothic  ft 
tures  in  Early  Gothic  architecture ;  it  ft 
tirely  breaks  the  connection,  between  t 
vaulting  and  the  ground  story,  and  vt 
materially  weakens  the  homogeneous  cl 
racter  of  the  design ;  yet  this  the  autt 
passes  over  without  reprobation,,  and  even  • 
silence,  because  it  is  a  French  defect.  T 
theory  that  Gothic  architecture  is  onl 


Sfwhot1  £°cLth!tS  giTeV  ,1“  *°  -hS“on,; 

fram  that  of  ^  h» 7,  ctmrch  architecture  it  is  half  amusing  and  hi 

??  ot  a  barr.el  -  waited  building  vexatious  to  see  brought  up  again  no 

thPth^?nf  T0USi  Wtl  8')’  and  ?hls  evolves  after  the  great  lights  of  the  English  Got! 
the  pointed  arch,  because  only  with  the  revival  had  spent  so  much  strenuo 

faulted  rotfCaArdPtheCtlC“11fdarryhOUf  the  PleadinS  ”  trying  to  convince  people  of  t 
vauitea  root.  And  the  pointed  arch  being  contrary.  They  perhans  carried  their  then 

onrDartUo?thPe°h“l^y!>ra0t'Cal  ne“ilJ'iTMe  too  far 7m  claiming  that  Gothic  w 
one  part  of  the  building,  we  must  employ  it  equally  suitable  for  any  form  of  buildin, 

ness ^f^style11  °Othe ’°  &7  complete-  and  of  course  we  know7  thTaU  the  gr 

OT  forks  of  Gothic  architecture  as  a  matter 

Cawii.  vaulting  we  might  fact  were  churches;  but  we  find  refectories  ai 

purely  Goth “  carried  ont'whl  n  "l71"  b,osPltaIs  built  principle  ;  a  pref 

ihroimhout  ( W  »  d.l  '  Ttb,round  arehes  clear  Proo*  that  the  actual  workers  out  If  ti 
is  thft  w  the  arch  .“s  n  fS  (,Irther  argument  style  did  not  look  on  it  as  an  exclusiye 
supported  bv  atatml?  ,  of  construction  church  architecture:  and  this  appears  to  a 

ver dcfl  nrMsurbe  ?  T  ex<:ms™g  f»ct,  to  be  putting  the  accidental  before  tl 

vertical  pressure,  the  complete  realisation  essential. 

bui  dingSyisfcer?educednl-LiatTine,d  ^  H  ■  Tbe  only  really  new  point  we  have  notice 
nf  L.  “gx  13  educed  entirely  to  a  system  in  the  book,  besides  the  general  and  nan 

and  abutmentTalanvrameuW°vkf  °f  ar,cheS  d°xical  view  of  Gotbic  of  wbicb  we  hav/bee 
points  beinronlv  wills  f 8  l  “  these  Upeaking,  is  Mr.  Moore’s  suggestion  (pages  6 
nectedwZor  afr  r  oft  enclosure  seg.)  as  to  a  reason  for  keeping  the  sprint 

Jon  trul  on  Tl  i.  f  "88essary  to,  the  mg  of  the  wall  rib  adjoining*  th°e  cleaistoi 

no  doubt  but  Two  m.a  °eHT  Sense’  T™dow8  mucl1  h‘8ber  thun  the  springing  c 

aouot  but  two  important  considerations  the  free  vaulting  ribs  thus  nrodurimr  fh« 

place  it  does  °1Verlookfed;  In  ^be  fir3t  curious  “ploughshare”  form  ofP vaulting°in  th 
most  comnlete  ^  ■  that  tbe  severy  between  the  wall-rib  and  the  diagona 

lnmr.oi°  1  ?arrJlug  out  of  a  system  to  its  rib,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  This  hnl 

fLg  °o  l  S“srd^ r  the  TSt  rf*  general17  bem  regard' d“cefo 
if-  toolnn  tlSt  °  JGSU  j  V  As  a  matter  of  fact  cutting  out  as  much  of  the  clearstorv  a 

wbo“  e  TndnmenTTs  7  “ohltecturaI  criti88  P»88iWe  into  a  window ;  but  the  author 
evrats  whether  thi  aI1  8on>e  examples,  and  illustrates*  o“ 

S  .  7  m  °f  reduc'?i?  tb8  from  St.  Leu  d’Esserent,  in  which  the  windov 

Ting  evemhinn  w?h  P„°  sc  J  ^  “d ?°88  ™  aP  space  within  the  waU-rib 

buttresses7  whmh  hi  b  £E0  d‘"gJ0f  fly,ngr  Jut  tb8re  is  a  certain  degree  of  wall-spaea 
comSTvirmSL^ “•  CT'ed,°“t  8»  between  the  vaulting  rib  and  the  jamb  of  tb 

•  |  i|  _  ■  nJ  typical  Fiench  cathedrals,  I  clearstory  window.  Mr.  Moore’s  view  is  tlmfi 

the  hiaLstTS'Stent-  aims  and  the  object  of  stilting  the  wall  arch  and  thus 

R  is  t  ^  deSTrtTf  ar°hlte<;t,Ure;  Thetber  CUtti^  baok  and  Daaro™g  the  Severy  oT  the! 
ihe  d”lit  which  skoSrcWt011”’  VaUlt'  Waf  t0  confinf> the  Pr888ure  of  va™ 
hiuhestg  class  of  arcbifcch.l'l  1  6  tlle  against  the  wall  within  a  narrow  space,  and 

and  if  so,  then  it  fs  ;  “g2m0?aI:>r  p0“ts  out  tbat  in  B8  sketefi 

French  Gothic  to  Pc  questionable  credit  to  from  St.  Leu  d'Esserent  the  flying  buttress 
to  its  utmost  W  I6  5am,ed  °Ut  a  8Fstem  outside  is  seen  abutting  against  the  wall  just: 
eTprase  of  monnm^cl  tT' slopm8nt ,  “t  the  at  the  level  of  this  stilt  of  the  wall-rib! 
expression  The  other  t^t  ft'?  8oIldlty  of  There  is  certainly  reason  in  this,  and  it  is  a 
have  been  overlooked  i?  tl?  f6'”18  t0  T8ry  cle,er  suggestion  worth  considering-;; 

'’'r™*1’  When  tbe  autbor  sPeaks  aother: 
terisingLle  dT™sS  Tf^  L?™ 11,8 'a  chara8' •  rantemptuously  of  Scott  for  not  haying, 

to  define  as  a  mattar  of  „  f  ’  “•  S0  e,asy  P8rce‘rad  it,  and  for  baying  said  tbat  thl: 

it  isnot  the  Ls  ?f  conatructlou ;  but  stilting  was  only  done  to  make  a  larger- 

As  in  the  case  If  t^F^btr-^06?™0™*'  ™do"’>  we  sllould  like  t0  have  heard  whets 
ferrS  to  !  l  ?"°f  abo,,e  re'  Scott  woldd  have  to  adduce  in  reply,  and, 

ornament’and  the  eenernf  f  "i""  tre,8tyl?  of  whether  he  in  hie  turn  could  not  have  brought, 
E  lgS,W  wTftheWb0le  ,0rward  examPles  10  sW  that  ‘k8  ‘hefry, 

reraSised  style  in  iiteg  \  certain  was  untenable.  Howeyer.it  is  worth  atte-  ■ 
ferelces  in  Sne’rd  of  ,lmPor  ant  d>f-  t.on  and  Mr.  Moore  is  to  be  thanked  for  i 

mrences  in  general  plan  and  construction,  it  is  new  n,„l  inoeolo...  u...  _ _  ... 


ferences  in  f  f  ot  important  dif-  tion  and  Mr.  Moore  is  t, 

In  like  manner  an  English  Gothb^k^b011-  ‘‘  18  5eT  -and  inBeiliollsi  hut  we  are  not  con 
cathedral  although  nnt  put-  dnw  t  c  <rburcl1  or  vinced  of  its  truth.  We  may  observe  in  regan 

hmitof  pier  area°and  not  dependent  “sTf! 


.  >  to  meiowesl 

limit  of  pier  area  and  not  dependent  on  a  scaf¬ 
folding  of  flying  buttresses,  is  nevertheless,  in 
its  general  character  and  detail,  a  building  in 
the  same  style  os  the  French  Cathedral ;  and 
other r  •  *y  a  rec^uct^°  ac*  absurdum  to  say 

It  must  be  observed  also  that  while  Mr 
Moore  ts  never  tired  of  picking  out  the 
logical  defects  of  English  architecture,  he 
appears  completely  blind  to  defects  of  logical 
design  in  h  ranch  architecture.  He  quotes  (in 
illustrations)  a  bay  of  the  Cathedral  of  Senlis 
as  showing  how  the  ground  plan  was  laid  out 
and  the  sections  of  piers  determined  bv  the 
intended  plan  of  the  vaulting,  entirely  ignor¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  the  intermediate  circular  pier 
having  no  suggestion  on  plan  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  groins  of  the  sexpartite  vaulting,  or 
the  fact  of  the  vaulting  shaft  for  tills  be 

P*  1  Tl  Tl  1  Tl  rr  rirrov  o  _ - .  t  . 


•  .  auum  iuj.  ULUS  De- 

fm” “  “*p*,,'=uLuie.  J  1Dff  over  a8'ain,  with  a  new  base  of  its 

The  fallacy  in  both  cases  consists  in  resting  I  c^ndSaT  ^r.^-"8.  I*8  ground  story 


This  system  of  placing 


- - ci  *  *  tuns  OUUUgU  LUC  W1UUUV 

is  smaller  than  the  space  left  for  it,  the  arch! 
tects  might  have  had  in  view,  in  stilting  tht 
wall-rib,  the  more  harmonious  effect  of  a  lint 
concentric  with  the  main  line  of  the  window- 
arch.  And  we  may  also  observe  that  if  thi 
explanation  is  really  what  Mr.  Moore  sug¬ 
gests,  it  must  be  accepted  considerably  at  the 
expense  of  the  logical  character  of  his  beloved 
Gothic  style,  in  which  the  builders  laid  out  on 
plan  quadripartite  or  sexpartite  vaults  which 
they  could  not  actually  carry  out  on  the 
spreading  and  symmetrical  lines  of  the  plan, 
from  inability  to  get  over  a  constructive 
danger. 

The  criticisms  which  Mr.  Moore  makes  on 
English  Gothic  are  in  some  cases  valuable 
and  interesting;  but  one  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  chapters  devoted  to  it  are 
almost  one  continuous  string  of  fault-finding 
and  of  picking  out,  in  various  matters  of  detail, 
undoubted  weaknesses  of  English  Gothic  and 
representing  them  as  typical.  To  say  that 
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!the  Early  English  capital  is  “rarely  a  capital 
of  good  profile  ”  is  nonsense  ;  and  to  give 
•;  such  an  example  as  fig.  146,  as  a  typical  one, 
is  u  saying  the  thing  which  is  not.”  Of 
such  a  grand  portal  as  Peterborough  he  has 
nothing  to  say  except  a  passing  allusion  to 
it  in  mentioning  one  or  two  German  churches 
with  triple  aisles  of  equal  height,  which 
he  strongly  condemns,  and  says  the  only 
parallel  to  it  is  the  grouping  at  the 
west  front  of  Peterborough,  which  is 
not  a  parallel  case ;  while  Bristol,  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  know,  is  one.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  facade  of  Lincoln,  on 
account  of  its  not  representing  the  three-aisled 
section  in  the  rear  of  it,  is  a  criticism  to  which 
there  is  another  side.  Lincoln  facade  is  un- 
unfortunately  a  patchwork  of  different  dates, 
and  therefore  as  it  stands  is  in  some  respects 
hardly  a  fair  specimen  of  this  method  of 
treatment ;  but  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  method,  in  spite  of  its  falsity  in  one 
sense.  This  class  of  fa<;ade  is  really  a 
great  decorative  “  stop  ”  to  a  form  of 
section  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  treat  in  a  grandiose  manner  if  frankly 
i  shown ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  to  be 
by  any  means  regarded  as  an  incontrovertible 
architectural  truth  that  a  building  with  a 
nave  and  lean-to  side-aisles  should  not  have 
this  awkward  form  masked  by  a  decorative 
screen.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  at  all 
events,  that  Lincoln  west  front  is  more 
effective  as  it  is  than  it  would  be  if  treated 
(l  la  Pisa,  as  the  author  thinks  it  ought  to 
have  been. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  very  clever  and 
even  brilliant  writing  in  this  book,  and  those 
portions  in  which  the  author  explains  and 
illustrates  special  features  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  vault,  in  the  generally 
accepted  manner  and  without  trying  to  twist 
new  theories  out  of  them,  have  the  merit  of 
saying  what  the  author’s  predecessors  have 
said  before,  in  a  better,  clearer,  and  more 
incisive  way  than  many  of  them  have 
attained  to.  But  in  its  general  scope 
the  book  seems  to  be  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  admiration  for  things 
French,  both  social  and  artistic,  which 
has  of  late  years  taken  possession  of  the 
American  mind,  coupled  with  a  desire  to 
“  take  the  shine  out  of  the  Britisher.”  No 
persons  in  the  same  line  of  business  are  so 
jealous  of  each  other  as  relations  ;  and  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  if  Americans  have 
no  old  cathedrals  of  their  own  to  boast,  it  is 
at  least  desirable  to  let  “  the  Britisher  ”  know 
what  poor  concerns  his  really  are,  after  all. 
Now  the  discreet  Britisher  is  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  France  is  the  centre  and  birthplace  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  that  the  great  Gothic 
monuments  of  France  are  superior  to  ours  in 
scale  and  in  monumental  expression,  and  in 
some  respects  in  completeness  of  method.  But 
we  consider  also  that  a  great  deal  of  English 
Gothic  has  an  artistic  beauty  and  refinement 
peculiar  to  itself  in  character,  and  which 
makes  it  superior  to  French  work  in  some 
points,  though  it  is  inferior  perhaps  in  more 
important  ones.  Of  the  author’s  blindness  to 
these  English  characteristics  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  about 
so  graceful  and  characteristic  an  invention 
as  fan-vaulting,  or  such  a  unique  and  com¬ 
plete  work  as  King’s  Chapel ;  and,  as  before 
observed,  passes  over  such  a  fa9ade  as  Peter¬ 
borough  with  an  implied  sneer.  He  is 
obviously  an  architectural  student  of  no  small 
ability  and  industry,  and  might  have  produced 
what  would  have  been  a  typical  text-book  of 
its  class  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture. 
He  has  unfortunately  spoiled  the  success  of 
his  own  work  by  weighting  it  with  paradox 
and  prejudice. 


Moscow.  —  According  to  the  Moshauer 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  the  sewage  system  of  the 
town  is  to  undergo  a  thorough  re-organisation. 
In  accordance  to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities, 
a  scheme  has  been  worked  out  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  five  engineers  of  repute  and  one  of 
the  civic  officials,  and  the  plans  are  now  to  be 
laid  before  the  representatives  of  the  town  for 
adoption. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  COUNTY 
ROADS. 

BY  TIIB  REV.  E.  ELMHIBST,  J.P.* 

READ  with  very  great  interest  and 
with  general  approval  an  article  in 
jour  publication  of  February  1, 
from  the  pen  of  Major-General 
Luard,  R.E.,  treating  of  the  various  proposals 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  county  roads. 
Very  properly  General  Luard  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
roads  in  the  counties  surrounding  the  Metro¬ 
polis  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Great  City.  Good  roads, 
however,  are  of  immense  benefit  to  the  entire 
community.  And,  looking  at  the  general 
condition  of  roads  in  many  parts  of  England, 
it  would  be,  as  the  Tunes  puts  it,  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  this  country,  and  most  of 
all  to  the  more  remote  and  more  unattrac¬ 
tive  parts,  if  the  roads  were  all  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  rendered  not  only  passable  but 
even  pleasurable  to  travellers.  People  are  so 
accustomed  to  bowl  along  without  any  other 
sensation  than  that  of  easy  motion,  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  perpetual  discomfort  and 
occasional  peril  of  deep  ruts  and  big  stones. 
In  the  interest  of  society  the  whole  country 
ought  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
vehicle  and  every  horse  at  all  fit  to  be  used. 
And  that  does  not  apply  to  carriages  and 
horses  of  a  certain  description  only,  but  also 
to  all  vehicles  and  horses.  By  having  good 
roads  the  draught  is  reduced ;  and  a  less 
number  of  horses  will  do  a  given  amount  of 
work,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  the  work, 
and  saving  damage  to  carriage,  waggon,  cart, 
and  horse  of  the  traveller,  the  farmer,  and  the 
general  user  of  the  road. 

The  necesssity  of  good  roads  everywhere 
being  undisputed,  the  next  question  is, 

“  Under  what  system  can  we  best  ensure 
having  them  ?  ”  Turnpike  trustees,  through 
the  agency  of  competent  surveyors,  and  with 
funds  collected  from  the  users  of  the  roads, 
were,  in  not  very  far  remote  times,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  repairs.  But  since  the  abolition 
of  toll-gates,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Turn¬ 
pike  Trusts,  the  several  turnpike  roads  were 
at  once  repaired  by  the  parishes  through 
which  they  passed  ;  they  became  main  roads, 
or  where  Highway  Districts  were  established 
were  repaired  by  the  Highway  District 
Boards,  aided  by  contribution  from  the  County 
and  the  Consolidated  Funds  ;  but  now  they 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Councils 
in  each  county.  The  ordinary  highways  are 
repaired  by  the  parishes  in  those  counties 
wherein  no  Highway  Districts  have  been  esta¬ 
blished,  or  by  the  Highway  District  Boards 
where  they  are  established  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  Speaking  of  the  ordinary 
highways,  our  only  choice  is  between  the  old 
parochial  system,  where  the  roads  are  repaired 
by  the  parish  surveyor,  and  the  highway 
district  system.  The  parochial  system  I  once 
heard  described  by  a  former  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Leicestershire  who  had 
mastered  the  road  question,  and  who,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  dissolve  a  Highway  District 
Board  in  this  county,  exclaimed,  “  Nobody 
would  wish  to  return  to  that  old,  crude,  dark, 
unenlightened  system,  which  was  a  curse  to 
the  roads  of  this  county,  and  is  still  a  curse 
to  the  roads  of  every  county  that  remains 
under  it.” 

Since  the  creation  of  County  Councils  the 
repair  of  the  main  roads  is,  by  sec.  11,  sub¬ 
sec.  4,  under  their  direction.  Every  road  in 
a  county  which  is  for  the  time  being  a  main 
road,  shall  be  wholly  maintained  and  re¬ 
paired  by  the  Coimcil  of  the  county  in  which 
the  road  is  situated,  and  such  Council  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  a  Highway  Board. 
And  whenever  District  Councils  shall  be 
established,  they  may  contract  for  the  under¬ 
taking  by  the  District  Council  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  main  road,  and  if  the  County 
Council  so  require,  the  District  Council  shall 
undertake  the  same.  I  observe  that  the 
County  Council  of  Kent  propose  to  contract 
with  Highway  Authorities  for  the  repair  of 

*  And  Member  of  the  County  Council  of  Leicestershire.  | 


the  main  roads  in  the  East  Kent  district,  and 
with  private  firms  for  the  repairs  in  the  West 
Kent  district.  It  may  be  well  to  adopt  the 
plan,  as  far  as  the  East  Kent  district  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  we  cannot  say  ;  the  scheme  has 
not  had  time  for  trial ;  but  as  to  that  for  the 
West  Kent  district,  if  I  might  presume  to 
say  so,  1  have  no  confidence  in  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  also  arises,  Does  the  Act  sanction  such 
contracts  with  private  firms  P  The  County 
Council  can  contract  with  Highway  Autho¬ 
rities  or  with  District  Councils  whenever 
they  shall  be  constituted  ;  but  can  County 
Councils  contract  with  “  private  firms  ”  so  as 
to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  section? 
I  have  my  doubts  ;  but  I  will  not  discuss  the 
point  further ;  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  call  in  question  the  action  of  my 
brother  County  Councillors  of  another 
county. 

To  go  back  to  what  I  asked, — What 
is  the  system  we  have  to  resort  to 
for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  main  and 
ordinary  ?  The  parochial  system  is  con¬ 
demned.  There  is  the  other  alternative, 
under  the  present  law, — the  “  Highway  Dis¬ 
trict.”  On  my  preference  for  that  I  have 
on  many  former  occasions,  and  in  many  ways, 
— by  speech,  by  pamphlets,  by  periodical 
reports  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  my 
own  county,  Leicester, — and  by  my  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Highway  Acts, — spoken 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  repeat  it.  Let  me  guard  myself 
by  saying,  I  have  spoken  always  with  an  eye 
to  the  present  law,  but  never  contended  that 
it  was  beyond  amendment.  I  am  now  con¬ 
fronted  by  General  Luard’s  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  too  extensive  to  admit  of  a 
minute  examination  in  the  space  you  would 
be  able  to  allot  to  me. 

Not  only  has  General  Luard  thrown  out 
suggestions  for  an  alteration  in  the  Highways 
and  Locomotives  law,  but  the  County  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Hertfordshire,  Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith, 
contributed  a  very  sound  and  practical  article 
upon  the  subject  in  the  County  Council 
Magazine  of  January  in  the  present  year. 

These  two  proposed  amendments  in  the  law 
are  worthy  of  close  examination.  They  differ 
materially  from  one  another.  The  General 
suggests  the  grouping,  or  “  uniting  the  high¬ 
way  districts,  even  as  the  parishes  have  been 
united.”  Each  Board  to  be  represented  on 
the  County  Roads  Committee,  or  Board, 
which,  in  such  case,  would  be  composed 
partly  of  County  Councillors  and  partly  of 
ex  officio  delegates,  in  some  cases  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  Board  being  the  Coun¬ 
cillor  for  the  district.  The  legislative  dis¬ 
tinction  between  main  roads  and  ordinary 
roads  no  longer  to  exist.  This  was  pointedly 
recognised  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  their  Report  on  the  Highway 
Acts  in  1881,  p.  xxi.,  if  the  jrroceeds  of  some 
local  tax  could  he  contributed  by  the  county  in 
aid  of  highway  rates. 

Mr.  Urban  Smith,  amongst  other  objections 
to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  alludes  to  the 
Act  of  1878,  which  provided  that  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  a  Highway  Board  in  any 
parish  should  be  deemed  to  be  incurred  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  district,  and 
should  be  a  charge  upon  the  general  district 
fund.  Although,  says  he,  the  soundness  of 
this  provision  appears  unquestionable,  the 
effect  was  that,  whereas,  prior  to  1878,  the 
majority  of  waywardens  on  a  Board  had  no 
interest  in  opposing  proper  expenditure  in 
any  individual  parish  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1878,  they  seemed  to  have  felt  that 
they  had  a  direct  interest  in  avoiding  expen¬ 
diture  which  must  be  met  from  the  common 
fund.  Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  observe  that  the 
only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  found  in  having  under  one  competent 
management  an  area  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  an  intelligent  and  uniform 
system  being  adopted — large  enough  to 
enable  a  proper  staff  to  be  employed  ;  large 
enough  to  free  the  governing  body  from  petty 
local  influences ;  large  enough  to  admit  of 
machinery  being  employed  where  desirable ; 
|  and  large  enough  to  secure  as  chief  surveyor 
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an  engineer  possessing  technical  knowledge, 
administrative  ability,  and  sufficient  status  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  duties.  The  whole 
of  the  roads  in  the  county,  he  maintains, 
would  be  far  more  easily  and  economically 
maintained  by  such  a  Boar  d  than  by  making  the 
fruitless  effort  of  getting  at  the  desired  result 
through  the  medium  of  District  Boards  and 
their  surveyors.  The  system  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  tested  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  South 
Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as 
under  the  French  Government,  and  with 
general  success. 

A  scheme  of  a  similar  character,  though 
limited  to  the  maintenance  of  main  roads, 
has  been  recently  submitted  to  the  Highway 
Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  County 
Council  by  the  County  Surveyor  ;  but  as  the 
repair  of  the  main  roads  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Highway  Districts  for  the  coming 
year,  the  scheme  of  the  County  Surveyor 
stands  over  for  the  time. 

In  any  comments  upon  General  Luard’s 
schemes  for  the  maintenance  of  county  roads, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  present 
state  of  the  law  which  limits  the  power  of 
dealing  with  the  two  classes  of  roads, — 
namely  the  main  and  the  ordinary  roads. 
Were  our  hands  clear  to  propound  and  adopt 
any  scheme  whatever  that  we  might  deem 
most  advisable,  our  difficulties  would  be 
vastly  diminished ;  but,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  we  are  fettered  by  diversities  of 
operations  which  stand  in  our  way.  We 
have  the  diverse  system  of  tbe  old  parochial 
Highway  Surveyor,  the  Highway  District 
system,  and  the  new  County  Council  system, 
which  latter  authority  at  present  deals  only 
with  main  roads.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
almost  obsolete  parochial  system,  which  must 
very  shortly  give  way  to  a'  more  enlightened 
one.  I  know  that  the  Highway  District 
.system  has  its  faults  and  its  opponents ; 
ostensibly  in  the  charge  that  is  brought 
against  it,  that  by  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act  of  1878, 
expenses  incurred  by  a  Highway 


all 


Board  in  any  parish  are  to  be  deemed  to 
be  incurred  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
whole  district,  and  be  made  a  charge  upon  the 
general  district  fund.  Although  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  last-mentioned  provision  appears 
unquestionable  the  effect  was  (observes  Mr. 
Urban  Smith,  the  County  Surveyor  of  Hert¬ 
fordshire)  that  prior  to  1878  the  majority  of 
waywardens  on  a  Board  had  no  interest  in 
opposing  proper  expenditure  in  any  individual 
parish ;  after  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  they 
seem  to  have  felt  that  they  had  a  direct 
interest  in  avoiding  expenditure  which  must 
be  met  from  the  common  fund.  This  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  law  appears,  says  Mr.  Smith,  to 
have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  Highway 
Board  system,  and  many  districts  have  since 
been  dissolved.  The  maladministration  of 
the  functions  of  Highway  Boards  has  never 
I  am  glad  to  say,  been  exhibited  in  the  High¬ 
way  Board  of  Lutterworth,  with  which  I 
am  connected,  though  I  cannot  dispute  the 
impeachment  elsewhere. 

The  institution  of  County  Councils  now 
forces  itself  upon  our  serious  consideration, 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  control  of  the  main 
roads  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
other  two  authorities  above-mentioned,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  only  with  this 
last-constituted  authority  in  the  remarks 
which  I  have  to  make  bearing  upon  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads.  Though  the 
repair  of  the  main  roads  is  thus  thrown  upon 
the  County  Council,  the  prospect  of  the 
institution  of  District  Councils  at  no  distant 
time,  and  the  want  of  special  organisation  for 
undertaking  this  important  work,  have 
induced  the  County  Council  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  work  from  their  own  shoulders 
in  some  counties  at  least,  and  to  request  the 
highway  authorities,  who  have  hitherto  per¬ 
formed  the  work,  to  continue  to  repair 
the  main  roads  for  a  certain  period,— in  some 
instances  a  twelvemonth,— recouping  the 
Highway  Authorities  the  expenses  incurred. 

.“e  County  Council  of  Leicestershire  has 
adopted  that  course.  In  Gloucestershire 


Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council,  the  Council  undertook  on  “  the 
appointed  day  ”  the  administration  of  all  the 
main  roads  in  the  county,  and  so  far  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  their  roads 
are  as  well  maintained  as  in  the  past,  and 
with  the  prospect, — almost  the  certainty, — of 
spending  less  by  6,000/.  in  the  twelve  months 
than  was  paid  in  the  previous  year  to  effect 
the  same  result.  Sir  John  Dorrington  in¬ 
forms  us  that  nine  other  counties  have  taken 
the  same  course,  either  from  the  first,  or  more 
recently,  and  that  many  others  are  contem¬ 
plating  similar  action.  It  would  occupy  too 
large  a  space  in  your  columns  to  give  a  detail 
of  the  mode  in  which  all  appointments  of 
officers  and  all  expenses  are  managed ;  but 
these  are  very  simple,  and  present  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  being  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  Highway  Committee  of  the  County 
Council. 

General  Luard,  not  approving  of  the  scheme 
of  the  Committee  for  Roads  and  Bridges  in 
Kent,  which  they  had  evolved  for  the  future 
management  of  the  main  roads  of  the  county, 
which  they  had  laid  before  the  Council 
of  that  county,  and  which  consisted, 
already  observed,  of  two  plans, — one  for 
contracting  with  Highway  Authorities,  the 
other  for  contracting  with  private  firms, 
made  certain  suggestions  in  opposition  to 
those  plans ;  amongst  them  was  one  that 
“  The  Highway  Boards  of  Kent  be  invited  to 
form  a  Roads  Union  under  the  auspices  of 
the  County  Council.”  These  suggestions  were 
not  accepted  by  the  Council,  the  Council  pro¬ 
bably  having  in  view,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  at  the  earliest  opportunity  of  the  District 
Councils  Bill.  Passing  on  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
counties,  [in  conformity  .  with  the  law  as  at 
present  in  existence,  I  should  like  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  by  General  Luard,  by  Mr.  Urban  Smith 
and  others,  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
regards  all  roads,  both  main  and  ordinary 
highways. 

1  will  preface  their  suggestions  by  declar¬ 
ing  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  comes 
in  now  a  very  wide  question  upon  the 
subject  of  the  roads.  Has  not  the  time 
arrived  for  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  and  for  calling  upon  the  legislature 
to.  amend  the  various  enactments  connected 
with  the  highways  P  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Highway  Acts  in  the 
Session  of  1881  should  be  adopted,  and  relief 
given  in  the  terms  of  their  report,  which  runs 
thus  : — “  In  view  of  the  great  hardship  com¬ 
plained  of  by  ratepayers  of  the  charge  of  half 
the  cost  of  the  main  roads  upon  the  county 
rate  fund  under  the  existing  system,  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  abolish  the  distinction  between  main  roads, 
as  defined  by  the  Act  of  1878,  and  ordinary 
highways In  the  event  of  this  taking  place, 
the  proceeds  of  some  local  tax,  apportioned 
according  to  the  mileage  of  roads,  might  be 
contributed  by  the  county  in  aid  of  the  high¬ 
way  rates.  In  the  promised  District  Council 
Measure  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  undertaking  the  repair,  not  only 
of  main  roads,  but  also  of  all  ordinary  roads. 
The  distinction,  as  General  Luard  remarks, 
°ne  which  has  always  proved  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  at 
all  events,  no  longer  exists. 


NOTES. 

I1IIE  important  discussion  on 


Mr. 


Slater’s  paper,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  was  kept  technically  “  pri¬ 


vate,”  and  of  which  therefore  we  gave  no 
report,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  those  who  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  will  probably 
agree,  on  reading  the  discussion,  that  it  was 
well  that  the  unwise  and  rather  reckless 
proposition  to  send  a  copy  of  this  melange  of 
differing  opinions  to  the  County  Council,  as 
a  spur  to  their  interests  in  building  legisla¬ 
tion,  was  quashed.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  less  likely  either  to  promote 
the  cause  of  a  wise  reform  in  building  legis¬ 
lation,  or  to  contribute  to  the  dignity  and 
status  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
than  to  send  before  the  County  Council  a 
report  of  a  meeting  the  general  result  of 
which  would  be  to  show  that  there  were 
many  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
among  members,  and  which  included  no  defi¬ 
nite  proposition  or  resolution  as  the  expression 
of  the  meeting.  If  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  wish,  as  no  doubt  they  ought'to  wish, 
to  influence  in  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
right  direction  any  impending  reform  in 
building  legislation,  they  should  crystallise 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  definite  propositions  representing  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  a  meeting  formally 
adopted  and  put  on  record.  If  they  wish  to 
be  heard  with  respect  by  the  London  County 
Council,  let  them  exhibit  to  that  body  their 
unanimity,  and  not  their  differences.  But  in 
regard  to  any  chance  of  wise  and  effectual 
Parliamentary  reform  in  building  legislation, 
there  is  one  very  important  consideration  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  it  is  no  use  what¬ 
ever  to  come  before  Parliament  with  a  Bill 
for  improvement  and  codification  of  the 
existing  building  law  combined.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so  would  result  in  debates  which 
only  further  complicate  and  entangle  the 
whole  subject, — 

And  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 
What  is  necessary  is  first  to  get  such  separate 
improvements  in  detail  passed  as  are  neces¬ 
sary,  as  new  subsidiary  Acts.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  be  the  time  to  come  before 
Parliament  and  say  “  the  existing  building 
legislation  is  now  good  in  itself,  but  incon¬ 
veniently  dispersed  through  a  number  of 
various  enactments  :  these  represent  what  we 
want ;  now  codify  these.”  That  is  the  only 
way  to  set  about  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  building  legislation. 


however,  as  stated  by  Sir  John  Dorrington, 


Royal  Marylebone  Theatre. — This  house, 
together  with  Nos.  67  and  69,  Church-street, 
1  addington,  will  be  put  up  for  sale  by  auction, 
at  the  Mart,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  instant. 
Latterly  known  as  the  “Royal  Alfred,”  this 
once  popular  place  of  resort  was  opened  as  a 
‘Penny  house”  in  1842,  but  was  enlarged  in 
18d4.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  unusual  depth 
ot  its  stage,  and  covering  an  area  of  9,000  ft. 
superficial,  accommodates  an  audience  of  2,000 
persons.  The  premises  are  held  for  a  term, 
whereof  thirty-one  years  are  yet  unexpired, 
and  are  let  at  a  present  rental  of  988/., 


rpilE  anticipations  expressed  by  the  counsel 
-A  for  the  railway  companies,  that  their 
evidence  at  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  might 
be  made  use  of  for  other  purposes,  has  very 
soon  been  realised, — though  not  exactly  in 
the  manner  they  apprehended,  or,  indeed,  to 
their  prejudice.  At  the  recent  conference 
between  the  coalowners  and  their  employes, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  wages 
question,  the  men,  as  is  well  known,  pressed 
for  a  10  per  cent,  advance  on  the  strength  of 
the  increased  charges  for  coal.  “  The  price 
paid  by  the  public  is  the  barometer  which 
indicates  the  prices,”  urged  the  men.  “  House- 
coal  represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
output,”  replied  the  masters.  “The  bulk  of 
the  coal  is  disposed  of  to  gasworks  and 
railway  companies,  and  is  subject  to  long  con¬ 
tracts.”  Upon  this  the  men  appealed  to 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Findlay,  who  had 
stated  at  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  that  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  were 
paying  20  to  30  per  cent,  increase  upon  their 
coal;  while  Mr.  Shaw  had  stated  that  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  would  have  to  pay 
an  advance  of  4s.  4^d.  a  ton  upon  their  new 
contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence 
of  Welsh  colliery  proprietors  might  have  been 
quoted.  It  was  stated  that  in  many  cases  the 
W  elsh  collieries  were  worked  at  an  absolute 
loss,  it  being  remarked  that  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  always  charged  their  full  maximum 
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wmcn  will  shortly  be  raised  to  1,040/.  per  rates  unless  they  had  a  purpose  of  their  own 


serve  by  adopting  a  different  policy. 
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■This  evidence,  however,  had  not  been  given 
'  at  the  time  the  conference  was  held. 

•  Mr.  Jeune,  Q.C.,  is  representing  the  coal- 
*0  owners  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
;  he  also  alluded  to  this  part  of  the  railway 
9i  case.  He  considers  that  the  companies  are  so 

I  protected  by  the  contract  system  that  they 
should  not  be  given  such  a  margin  for  con- 
jji  tingencies  as  that  to  which  they  lay  claim. 

I  He  suggests  that  in  the  event  'of  anything 
quite  unexpected  happening,  the  proper  course 
A  would  be  for  them  to  go  to  Parliament  and 
make  out  a  case.  The  companies  doubtless 
ij  consider  that  they  are  before  Parliament  now, 
t  and  that  they  are,  at  considerable  expense, 
ii  making  out  a  case  now,  in  order  to  provide  for 
dl  “  the  unexpected,”  without  having  to  go  all 

I  over  the  ground  again  at  some  future  time. 
Lord  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle  are 
getting  well  furnished  with  figures;  too  well, 
probably,  for,  as  far  as  figures  go,  each  side 
has  made  out  an  exceedingly  strong  case. 

I 


r  7TUIE  scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
I  -L  South-Eastern  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railways,  which  is  aired  periodi¬ 
cally,  has  received  a  severe  check, — if  not  a 
death-blow.  A  circular  was  recently  sent  to 
I  the  proprietors  of  the  former  company  by 
$  Messrs.  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.,  setting  forth 
the  desirability  of  such  au  amalgamation ; 
upon  which  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
South-Eastern  Secretary  to  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Board,  the  greater  part  of 
whieh  was  taken  up, — to  use  the  words  of 
the  Times, — with  the  amenities  which  usually 
appear  in  correspondence  between  these  com¬ 
panies.  It  contained,  however,  among  other 
•matters,  a  definite  suggestion  as  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  upon  the  Continental  agreements  between 
the  two  companies,  which  have  long  been  a 
source  of  contention.  The  adoption  of  these 
proposals,  it  was  urged,  “  would  remove  the 
friction  which  must  continually  recur  while 
the  common  fund  is  depleted  by  competition, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  smooth  the  way 
for  any  complete  fusion  of  receipts  which 
might  be  deemed  in  accordance  with  public 
I  policy.”  A  reply  has  just  been  sent  to  the 
J  proposals,  which,  so  far  from  being  accepted, 

I  are  spoken  of  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
I  Dover  Board  as  being  utterly  impracticable 
I  and  impossible  of  attainment.  The  Continental 

(agreement  alluded  to,  works,  presumably,  in 
their  favour, — indeed,  the  decisions  of  the 
Law  Courts  point  in  this  direction, — and  they 
•decline  most  emphatically  to  submit  to  its 
revision.  The  letter  is  anything  but  a  “  soft 
answer,”  and  the  relations  between  these  two 
southern  lines  will  not  have  been  at  all 
improved  by  this  attempt, — if  it  can  really  be 
so  described, — to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 


teresting  and  valuable  record  of  the 
present  state  of  Kirkstall.  The  work 
suggested  may  cost  some  money  no  doubt 
to  carry  out,  but  we  do  not  suppose  the 
Corporation  of  Leeds  will  grudge  that.  If 
they  do,  however,  they  might  apply  to  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  who  will  be  willing,  very  likely, 
to  remove  the  present  ruins  and  build  a  brand 
new  and  superior  abbey  from  his  own  design, 
or  that  of  his  builder. 


A  LETTER  from  Dr.  Waldstein  to  the 
Tx.  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Times 


A 


VERY  interesting  and  important  report 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
I  to  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  in  regard  to 
t  the  state  of  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  of 
which  the  Corporation  are  the  custodians. 
Mr.  Hope  finds  various  parts  of  the  building 
in  a  condition  in  which  they  require  attention 
and  repair  in  order  to  prevent  further  decay 
and  downfall.  The  principal  repairs  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  are  these  :  The  walls  of 
the  presbytery,  which  are  decayed  in  the 
upper  part  by  percolation  of  water,  should  be 
■carefully  pointed.  The  gable  is  falling  out¬ 
wards  and  should  be  under-pinned.  The 
tower  has  nothing  to  support  it  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  slightest  failure 
or  a  violent  gale  might  bring  it  down. 
Mr.  Hope  thinks  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  rebuild  the  fallen  pier  and 
arches,  and  the  wall  above,  so  far  as  to  afford 
an  efficient  buttress  to  the  tower.  “The  old 
atones  might  be  used  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
and  the  deficiency  made  up  with  new,  only 
roughly  hewn  into  form,  so  as  to  mark  it  as 
a  modern  repair.”  The  clearstory  of  the  nave 
should  be  freed  from  ivy,  and  the  aisle  walls 
pointed  to  prevent  further  percolation  of 
water.  The  report  goes  very  fully  into  the 
condition  of  the  ruins  of  the  conventual 
buildings  and  the  steps  desirable  to  be  taken 
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(March  (3)  gives  some  very  valuable  further 
information  as  to  the  important  discoveries 
made  last  year  at  Lykosura  in  Arcadia,  by 
Mr.  Ivabbadia3 ;  discoveries,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  we  commented  on  last  October. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  sculptures 
have  now  been  transported— no  easy  matter— 
from  Arcadia  to  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens,  where,  though  they  are  not  yet 
exposed  to  the  public  view,  Dr.  Waldstein 
has  inspected  them.  The  temple  excavated 
was  dedicated  to  Despoina  (Persephone),  and 
we  may  remind  our  readers  that  Pausanias 
describes  in  detail  the  great  cultus  statue,  or, 
rather,  group  of  four  statues,  that  stood  within 
it.  He  says,  “  The  images  of  the  goddesses 
Despoina  and  Demeter,  and  the  throne  on 
which  they  are  seated,  and  the  footstool 
below  their  feet,  are  all  of  one  and  the  same 
stone,  and  neither  any  portion  of  the  drapery 
nor  the  decorations  are  fixed  or  clamped  in, 
but  the  whole  is  one  block.  And  this 
stone  was  not  brought  from  a  distance, 
but  was  dug  up  in  the  precinct,  in 
accordance  with  a  dream,  and  each  of 
the  images  is  about  the  size  of  the  image 
of  the  Mother  at  Athens,  and  they  are 
the  work  of  Damophon.  Demeter  carries  a 
torch  in  her  right  hand,  and  she  has  laid  her 
other  hand  on  Despoina ;  and  Despoina  holds 
a  sceptre,  and  has  on  her  knees  what  is  called 
a  cista,  and  this  she  holds  with  her  right 
hand.  And  on  one  side  of  the  throne  near 
Demeter  stands  Artemis,  wearing  the  skin  of 
a  deer,  and  a  quiver  on  her  shoulders,  and  in 
one  hand  she  holds  a  torch,  in  the  other  two 
snakes ;  by  Artemis  is  a  hunting  dog ;  and 
near  the  image  of  Despoina  stands  Anytos, 
represented  as  a  man  in  armour.”  Pausanias 
proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  Anytos.  With 
the  help  of  this  full  description,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  hoped  that  the  main  composition  of  the 
whole  group  may  be  completely  restored.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  over-es'timate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  discovery.  As  Dr.  Waldstein 
points  out,  we  have  here  for  the  first  time 
“  an  original  agalrna— a  genuine  temple  statue 
of  a  good  Greek  period,  which  we  can  identify 
with  a  noted  local  artist,  Damophon  of 
Messene,”  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  n.c.  “  What  most  struck 
me,”  he  adds,  “  were  some  large  fragments  of 
drapery  belonging  to  the  colossal  figures.  The 
folding  is  beautifully  free,  and  one  piece  is 
decorated  with  figures  of  Nikes  and  Tritons, 
in  very  flat  relief,  reminding  one  of  gold 
repousse  work.  There  is  one  still  larger  frag¬ 
ment  with  flowers,  worked  in  similar  relief. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  class  of 
work  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  gold  and  ivory 
statuary  carried  over  to  the  marble  work  of 
the  fourth  century.”  Wholly  in  the  dark  as 
we  are  on  the  chryselephantine  technique,  and 
without  hope  of  the  recovery  of  a  single  frag¬ 
ment,  this  echo  of  it  is  simply  invaluable.  ° 


to  have  their  material  in  managottuie 
form.  The  first  series  is,  according  to  a  too 
prevalent  German  custom,  the  second  volume 
of  the  whole  publication.  It  is  to  deal  with 
such  sarcophagi  as  represent  complete 
mythological  cycles.  The  volume  is  to  be 
edited  by  Dr.  Carl  Robert,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  brilliancy  as  well 
as  thoroughness  of  the  text.  It  is  to  consist 
of  222  pages  of  text,  65  whole  plates,  partly 
copper,  partly  heliotype  according  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  293  smaller  cuts  in  the  text.  This 
volume  is  to  be  followed  at  no  long  intervals 
by  five  others,  embodying  the  reliefs  that 
treat  of  “  Daily  life  ”  of  “  Individual  myths 
of  the  Bacchic  cycle,”  the  “Muses,  Nereids 
and  Erotes,”  and  “Decorative  subjects.”  We 
hope  there  will  be  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  volumes  (225  marks  each)  can  be 
had  separately. 


nnwo  drawings  —  exterior  and  interior 
-A.  views — are  now  on  view  at  St.  Smnmir’a 


■ °  n'-ov  uu  view  no  ou.  oaviour s 
Church,  Southwark,  showing  the  proposed 
new  nave,  as  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field.  It  is  to  be  of  seven  bays,  with  aisles 
and  clearstory,  the  lines  both  of  exterior  and 
interior  following  pretty  closely  those  of  the 
existing  choir.  There  is  a  south  porch  pro¬ 
jecting  but  slightly  beyond  the  aisle  walls, 
and  at  the  outer  angles  of  the  west  end  are 
two  bold  octagonal  turrets  carried  up  clear  of 
the  aisle  parapets,  and  terminating  in  conical 
lead  roofs.  Lancets  occur  throughout  the 
design,  single  lights  in  the  clearstory  and 
aisles,  and  a  triplet  at  the  west  end. 
The  two  western  bays  of  the  nave  are 
emphasised  by  a  larger  column  and  an  arch 
spanning  the  centre  aisle,  and  dividing  them 
from  the  other  five.  We  are  informed  that 
this  feature  occurred  in  the  old  nave,  and  it 
serves  to  break  the  long  lines  of  the  church, 
although  not  apparently  placed  for  any  struc¬ 
tural  purpose.  The  whole  scheme  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  appearance  of  the  church 
back  to  what  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  if  there  is  a  lack  of  originality,  the  result 
will  certainly  be  dignified,  and  make  St. 
Saviour’s  one  of  the  finest  of  the  London 
churches.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
50,000/.  is  necessary  for  its  proper  comple¬ 
tion,  of  which  a  little  over  20,000/.  has  been 
already  subscribed. 


f  j  HIE  first  issue  of  the  Corpus  of  ancient 
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—  sarcophagos  reliefs  is  promised  almost 
immediately,  and  its  publication  will  mark  a 
distinct  epoch  in  archaeological  method.  The 
corpus  of  reliefs  is  to  be  one  of  a  series  of 
works  undertaken  by  the  German  Arctueolo- 
gical  Institute,  in  which  all  salient  examples 
of  particular  classes  of  antiquities  are  to  be 
published  collectively.  Gerhard’s  work  on 
Etruscan  mirrors  was  the  prototype  of  the 
series,  but  his  example  was  'for  many 
years  not  followed.  What  has  long  been 
done  systematically  for  inscriptions  must 
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- - —o  ovCFo  ucaiittuie  bu  ue  taiien  be  done  for  certain  branches  of  sculp- 

to  prevent  them  becoming  further  dilapi-  t.ure,  for  terra-cottas,  for  vases,  &c.  Until 

dated.  the  whole  rennrfc  forme  on  . i _ i — ■  .... 


— 0  *“*-"“^*  uiiajji-  iulc,  iul  bciiu,-uubbub,  lur  vases,  ccc.  Until 
report  forms  an  in- '  it  is  done,  archaeologists  can  not  be  said 


HP HE  Society  of  Antiquaries  issue  a  circular 
-L  stating  that  they  are  endeavouring  to 
found  a  “  Research  F und  ”  by  raising  a 
capital  the  interest  of  which  should  from 
time  to  time  be  applied  towards  the  expense 
of  excavations  on  ancient  sites,  “  or  in  such 
other  methods  of  advancing  archaeological 
knowledge  as  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Society  may  think  fit.”  The  Society  con¬ 
sider  that  a  capital  of  3,000/.  would  enable 
•them  to  do  much  useful  work;  and  towards 
this  they  are  already  able  to  announce  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  amount  of  1,750/.  We 
hope  they  will  receive  every  support, 
even  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  3,000/. 
spoken  of,  for  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  would  do  something  towards  supplying 
help  which  is  often  much  wanted  and  vainly 
looked  for  towards  the  prosecution  of  re 
searches  of  the  highest  interest  in  archaeology 
and  of  course  our  enlightened  Government'is 
too  wide-awake  to  “  practical  ”  considerations 
to  assist  in  such  schemes.  As  an  example  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  appeal  made  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Penrose  in  another  column, 
for  assistance  in  illustrating  the  Byzantine 
antiquities  of  Greece.  If  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  Fund  were  formed  and  in  opera¬ 
tion  this  would  be  almost  an  ideal  case  for 
assistance. 


A  N  interesting  paper  was  read  before  the 
-Tx.  Geological  Society  on  Wednesday  last 
by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  which  the  author 
described  certain  irregularities  in  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  superficial  deposits  in  the  eastern 
counties,  which  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  calculation  of  the  depth  of  projected 
wells.  It  appears  that  a  series  of  superficial 
clays,  sands,  and  gravels  lies  in  a  valley 
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on  the  chalk,  and  a  line  of  wells  has 
been  sunk  into  them,  in  some  cases  to 
200  ft.  or  300  ft.  without  reaching  the 
chalk.  This  great  thickness  of  superficial 
deposits  is  very  unusual,  and  there  is  nothing 
at  the  surface  to  indicate  the  circumstance. 
The  chalk  comes  to  the  surface  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  off,  and  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  the  well-sinkers  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  reach  the  chalk  at  less  than  60  ft. 
or  so.  It  seems  that  a  ravine  has  been  cut  by 
natural  agencies  through  the  chalk,  which 
ravine  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  the 
superficial  deposits  in  question.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  the  difficulty  sometimes 
experienced  in  accurately  estimating  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  strata  to  be  passed  through  in  well- 
boring,  though  fortunately  the  phenomenon 
does  not  often  occur. 


THE  annual  Schinkel  Competition  for  the 
medallion  and  travelling  studentship, 
the  highest  honour  attainable  in  Germany 
by  competition,  has  been  won  by  Herr 
“  Regierungs-Baufiihrer  ”  T.  Boethke,  who 
is  at  present  on  the  staff  of  a  well-known 
Government  Bureau  at  Leipsic.  The  subject 
(a  Royal  College  for  Music  on  the  Liitzow 
Platz,  Berlin),  although  as  interesting  a  one 
as  any  architect  could  wish  for,  only  enticed 
two  competitors  to  send  in  designs,  and  of 
these  two,  one  was  a  mere  absurdity.  Ilerr 
Boethke’s,  on  the  contrary  (although  it  shows 
some  mistakes  in  the  planning  and  little 
originality  in  the  design),  may  be  termed 
an  excellent,  as  well  as  exceedingly  laborious, 
piece  of  work  for  so  young  a  member  of  the 
profession.  The  elevations  are  in  a  strict 
Balladian  renaissance ;  the  planning,  which 
has  been  worked  out  on  academical  lines, 
shows  that  the  author  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  plans  of  the  new  Concert  House  at 
Leipsic,  and  those  of  the  new  Imperial  Law 
Courts  which  are  being  built  in  the  same 
town. 


THE  vacant  place  of  “Dombaumeister”* 
at  Strasburg  has  already  been  filled  up, 
Herr  Franz  Schmidt,  of  Cologne,  having  been 
elected  to  hold  this  very  responsible  post. 
We  here  find  the  somewhat  rare  occurrence 
of  a  master  being  chosen  to  take  the  place  of 
Lis  former  pupil.  August  Hartel  had  worked 
under  Herr  Franz  Schmidt  from  1863 — 1868, 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  artist  was  occupied 
with  his  great  publication  of  the  Cologne 
Cathedral ;  and  it  was  really  during  this 
period  that  the  then  young  architect,  thanks 
to  the  kind  advice  and  directions  of  his 
u  chef,”  formed  that  sound  basis  of  knowledge 
of  German  Gothic  which  afterwards  brought 
him  so  much  fame.  The  new  “  Dombau- 
meister”  (who  has  already  reached  his  sixtieth 
year)  is  well  known  in  German  architectural 
circles,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  Gothic  architects  of  Prussia,  his  occu¬ 
pation  at  Cologne  being  the  only  cause  of  his 
name  not  having  such  publicity  as  that  of  his 
pupil.  _ 

AN  interesting  description  is  given  in  a 
foreign  contemporary  (Dingier  s  Poly- 
technisches  Journal ,  vol.  cclxvii.,  p.  194)  of  a 
chimney  built  on  loose  soil ;  thus  rendering 
a  light  structure  necessary.  From  the  foun¬ 
dation  four  upright,  and  somewhat  tapering, 
lattice  girders  were  carried  up,  and  connected 
together  by  cross-bracing.  On  the  inner  edge 
of  the  frame  thus  formed  the  chimney  proper 
was  built  of  tiles,  about  5  in.  in  thicaness, 
and  having  lap-joints.  Angle  iron  bands 
were  introduced  at  intervals  to  bind  the 
whole  firmly  together.  The  total  height  of 
the  chimney  is  140  ft.,  and  the  inside  diameter 
8  it.  6  in.  The  total  weight  is  643  tons ; 
which  gives  a  pressure  of  17  lb.  per  square 
inch  on  the  foundation.  This  would  bo  about 
equal  to  half  the  weight  and  pressure  per 
square  inch  of  an  ordinary  chimney.  The 
whole  chimney  was  erected  in  thirty-nine 
days,  the  iron  work  occupying  thirty-one 
days  of  the  time.  The  cost  is  set  down  at 
19,200  f.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  brick 

*  See  Builder,  March  8,  1890. 
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chimney  of  the  same  height  and  size  would 
have  cost  14,300  f . 

IN  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  (Vol.  xcii.)  are  some 
particulars  of  tests  made  by  two  American 
experimenters,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Nichols  and  J. 
K.  Russell,  to  ascertain  the  action  of  water 
on  galvanised  iron  pipes,  such  as  are  fitted  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  water  service.  It  is 
generally  possible  to  detect  zinc  in  water 
which  ha9  passed  through  any  considerable 
length  of  zinc-coated  pipe;  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  quantity  in  suspen¬ 
sion  as  a  hydro-carbonate,  or  in  solution, 
is  too  small  to  be  an  objection  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Russell’s 
experiments  were  made  with  a  length  of 
39  ft.  of  £-in.  galvanised  pipe,  connected  in 
such  a  manner  that  water  could  be  introduced 
into  the  pipe  to  displace  that  which  had  been 
already  standing  there,  but  without  allowing 
air  to  enter.  Zinc  was  found,  in  solution  anc 
suspension,  whenever  the  water  had  stood  in 
the  pipes  from  seven  to  seventy  hours.  Water 
that  had  remained  in  the  pipe  for  several  days 
did  not  contain  zinc  in  solution  in  greater 
proportion  than  for  shorter  periods,  but  the 
quantity  of  zinc  in  suspension  was  augmented. 
The  water  held  in  solution  was  03  to  06 
parts  of  zinc  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  and 
in  suspension  from  T5  to  2  parts  per  100,000 
parts  of  water;  or  0-3  grain  per  gallon  in 
solution,  and  TO  grain  per  gallon  in  sus¬ 
pension.  In  water  in  regular  flow  no  zinc 
was  discovered. 

TIIE  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Worksop  Manor 
estate,  in  Nottinghamshire,  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  season.  This  freehold  property,  ex¬ 
tending  over  some  6,000  acres,  to  be  divided 
into  lots,  lies  in  Bassetlaw  wapentake,  at  the 
northern  side  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The 
existing  manor  house  stands  on  high  ground, 
in  a  finely-timbered  park  of  about  200  acres  ; 
to  the  south  is  a  range  of  hills,  known  as 
Manor  Woods.  The  sale  will  include  the 
Lodge  (312  acres),  Shirecaks  Park  (368  acres), 
twenty  farms,  with  houses  and  homesteads, 
pasture  ground,  some  building  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  town,  together  with  Worksop 
and  Shireoaks  Manors,  and  the  market 
dues  and  tolls  of  Worksop  itself.  The 
manor, — held  in  turn  by  the  De  Lovetots,  the 
F urnivals,  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk, — was 
sold  in  1843  by  Henry,  thirteenth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  for,  it  is  said,  380,000/.  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle;  and  the  manor-house  was 
afterwards  partially  dismantled.  The  Priory 
Church, — strictly  speaking  of  Radford, — was 
founded,  3  Henry  I.,  by  William  de  Lovetot, 
for  some  Augustine  Canons,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Its  present  dedication  to 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert  reminds  us  that 
De  Lovetot  had  taken  the  parish  church  for 
his  priory  and  that  the  parishioners,  as  at 
Crowland,  Ely,  Ripon,  and  elsewhere,  sub¬ 
sequently  enjoyed  for  their  own  use  its  western 
portion.  The  church  is  conspicuous  for  its 
two  western  and  large  central  towrers  and  long 
nave  of  ten  bays,  cruelly  restored  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  Its  architectural  features  are 
described  in  the  letterpress  to  a  two-page 
illustration,  published  in  the  Builder  on 
July  14,  1888,  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
Ingelow’s  design  for  rehabilitating  the  fabric 
eastwards  of  the  central  tower. 

STAINED  glass  will  shortly  be  fixed  in 
the  west  window  of  Chesterfield  church. 
It  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  &  Bayne,  and  consists  of  large  figure 
subjects  from  the  Life  of  Joshua.  The 
window  itself  is  [of  seven  lights,  but  the 
glass  has  been  treated  pictorially,  and  the 
subjects  extend  across  three  of  the  lights  on 
either  side,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a 
figure  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  figures,  and  the  general 
effect,  although  fine  in  colour,  and  the  figures 
in  many  cases  powerfully  drawn,  is  some¬ 
what  crowded,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
more  conventional  and  decorative  treatment 
would  not  have  been  more  suitable. 


AS  will  be  seen  in  our  lists  of  “  Tenders  ” 
printed  last  week,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe 
has  been  engaged  by  the  Governors  to  make 
plans  for  some  extensive  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  London  Hospital.  This  hospital 
represents  the  “  London  Infirmary,”  origi¬ 
nally  established  in  the  year  1740,  at  a  large 
house  in  Prescot-street,  Whitechapel.  In 
1768  the  hospital  was  incorporated,  and 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  its  present 
premises  in  Whitechapel-road,  just  eastwards 
of  “the  Mount.”  The  Mount  derived  ita 
name  from  having  been  formerly  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  numerous  forts  upon  the 
environment  of  earthworks  that  were  thrown 
up  around  London  in  the  winter  of  1642-3,. 
the  King’s  headquarters  being  then  at  Oxford. 
This  particular  fort  they  called  the  Horn- 
work,  or  Mill  Mount,  as  standing  close  to  the 
mill  in  Whitechapel-road.  It  lay  on  the  cur¬ 
tain  between  two  other  forts  on  the  east  side 
of  London, — one  at  the  Hill  by  the  northern 
end  of  Brick-lane,  another  in  Old  Gravel- 
lane,  Ratcliff  (St.  George’s  -  in  -  the  -  East), 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  commemo¬ 
rates  the  site  and  name  of  “  Oliver’s  Mount,’’ 
upon  the  same  line  of  circumvallation ;  hard, 
by  stood  another,  having  four  bastions,  where 
is  now  Ilamilton-place,  Piccadilly.  Some 
suppose  that  Castle, — renamed  four  years 
ago  Furnival, — street,  was  so  styled  from  the 
fort  which  was  constructed  in  Holborn. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  affords  us  the 
latest  example  of  the  necessity  under 
which  those  who  are  termed  “  public  men  ” 
seem  now  to  feel  placed,  of  talking  about, 
art  on  some  occasion  or  other.  They  are 
not  all,  however,  as  amusing  as  he  is.  The 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  solemnly  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  Birmingham  Jewellers’  and 
Silversmiths’  Association  that  the  ancient 
jewellers’  art  of  Egypt  and  Greece  was  “not 
barbarous  or  savage  ”  is  as  good  as  anything 
we  have  come  across  for  some  time 
back.  We  sincerely  hope  it  will 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Punch.  No :. 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  wanted  to  give  an 
illustration  of  “  barbarous  and  savage  ”  gold¬ 
smiths’  art  he  could  have  referred  his  hearers 
to  some  examples  of  their  own  native  manu¬ 
facture,  which  have  managed  on  some  pretext 
to  get  exposed  in  the  cases  of  the  Birmingham 
Art  Gallery.  We  observe  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  speech  always  spoke  of  jewellers’  work 
as  a  “  trade”;  like  the  manufacture  of  screws, 
we  presume.  In  Birmingham  no  doubt 
jewellery  is  a  trade ;  in  Greece  it  was  an  art ;. 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 


THE  PROPOSED  BLA.CKWALL  TUNNEL. 

The  question  of  constructing  a  tuDnel  or 
tunnels  beneath  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  for 
the  accommodation  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian- 
traffic  between  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Thames  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  the 
London  County  Council  are  acting  wisely  in 
giving  careful  consideration  to  the  subject.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  that,  very  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  “  appointed 
day”  for  the  extinction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  accelerated  by  some  ten 
days,  the  late  Board  having,  in  its  last  week 
of  existence,  accepted  a  tender,  amounting  to 
318.840Z.,  for  the  construction  of  a  footway 
tunnel  only  at  this  part  of  the  river, 
the  proposed  footway  tunnel  being  intended  as 
the  preliminary  and  trial  portion  of  the 
complete  tunnel  scheme,  which  included, 
besides  this  footway  tunnel,  two  larger  tunnels- 
for  vehicular  traffic.  The  then  newly-elected 
body,  the  London  County  Council,  which  was 
about  to  take  over  the  government  of  London 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
objected,  and  rightly  so,  to  be  saddled  by  their 
predecessors  with  so  heavy  a  responsibility  ss 
the  tunnel  scheme  involved,  just  as  they  were 
entering  upon  office,  and  before  they  had  had 
time  to  consider  the  project, and  their  objection 
gained  additional  weight  from  the  fact  that 
the  designer  of  the  tunnel,  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette,  the  Engineer  to  the  Board,  had  resigned 
his  appointment,  and  would  not  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel. 

That  some  permanent  means  of  crossing  the 
river  at  or  near  this  point  ought  to  be  provided. 
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[  if  possible,  seems  very  clear.  The  Select  Com- 
(  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thames 
v  Communications  below  London-bridge,  ap- 
i:  pointed  in  1884,  reported  in  favour  of  a  bridge 
:  near  the  Tower  (now  being  constructed  by  the 
t!  Corporation  of  London),  a  bridge  or  tunnel  at 
il  Shadwell,  and  a  tunnel  at  Blackwall.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  1886,  deter- 
il  mined  to  obtain  power  to  construct  a  tunnel  at 
li  Blackwall. 

It  was  to  its  determination  to  commit 
i  its  successors  to  this  scheme  that  the  la'e 
1  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  owed  its  some- 
1  what  premature  decease  as  a  body  corporate, 
%  under  the  circumstances  already  referred  to. 

<  Defenders  of  the  Board’s  conduct  in  that  matter 
i  were  not  wanting  at  the  time.  The  Board,  they 
a  -said,  had  given  years  of  consideration  to  the 
i  subject,  and  had  come  to  their  resolution  on 
I  the  advice  of  their  Engineer,  the  practicability 
!’  of  whose  project  was  testified  to  by  other 
H  eminent  engineers  who  were  examined  by  the 
P  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Thames 
'  Tunnel  (Blackwall)  Bill,  which  became  an  Act 
j  in  1887.  Having  obtained  their  Act,  the 
|  .Board  considered  themselves  bound  to  proceed 
i  with  the  works,  in  fulfilment  of  pledges  given 
J  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
j  eastern  portions  of  London.  There  was,  of 
l  course,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that  view  of 
I  the  situation,  and  we  hope  that  if  it  should  now 
!  be  determined  to  proceed  with  the  tunnel,  the 
results  will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  action  of 
the  late  Board,  and  even  to  realise  the  hope, 
expressed  by  some  of  its  admirers,  that  its  action 
in  this  matter  would  “  keep  its  memory  green.” 

When  the  London  County  Council  entered 
upon  office,  the  Bridges  Committee  was  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  late  Board’s 
Blackwall  Tunnel  scheme,  and  at  the  meeting 
•of  the  Council  on  April  11  last  year  they 
presented  a  report  stating  that  they  had  had 
under  consideration  the  subject  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  foot-tunnel  at  Black¬ 
wall,  for  which  a  tender  amounting  to 
•318,8402.  (including  approaches),  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board ;  and 
bad  also  considered  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  two  tunnels  for  vehicular  traffic,  which, 
together  with  the  foot-tunnel,  were  estimated 
•to  cost  about  1,500,0002.  The  Committee  had 
also  had  submitted  to  them  a  scheme  for  a 
•single  tunnel  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accom¬ 
modate  two  lines  of  vehicles  and  foot- 
. passengers,  and  an  estimate  of  the  co6t, 
amounting  to  about  1,200,0002.  The  Committee 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  Council  should 
have  an  independent  opinion  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  these  two  schemes.  They  therefore 
recommended : — 

“  That  the  reports,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
« >f  the  three  tunnels  authorised  by  the  Thames  Tunnel 
(Blackwall)  Act,  1887,  together  with  the  scheme  for  a 
single  tunnel  to  accommodate  two  lines  of  vehicles  and 
foot  passengers,  be  referred  to  an  eminent  engineer  for 
•examination  and  report." 

This  was  agreed  to,  although  not  without  an 
attempt  to  further  shelve  the  question  by  the 
advocates  of  a  ferry. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  June  22 
last,  the  Bridges  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  proceeded  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  May  7,  instructing  them  to  take  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1884,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  three  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  absolutely  necessary  east  of 
London  Bridge,  viz.,  a  bridge  at  or  near  the 
Tower,  a  tunnel  at  Shadwell,  and  a  tunnel  at 
Blackwall,  and  to  advise  the  Council  which  of 
"the  latter  should  be  first  constructed.  The 
Committee,  in  considering  the  matter,  had  had 
regard  to  the  fact  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Lad  been  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  at  Blackwall,  and  that  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  and  purchases  completed 
for  property  required  for  the  approaches 
amounting,  approximately,  to  150,0002.  The 
Committee  recommended: — 

“That  the  Blackwall  tunnel  take  precedence  of  all 
other  schemes  of  trans-communication,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  the  other  schemes 
proposed,  with  a  view  of  reporting  as  to  their  probabie 
cost,  and  as  to  the  order  in  point  of  time  in  which  they 
.shall  be  proceeded  with." 

This  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
Tield  on  July  2  last,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
•recommendation  of  the  Bridges  Committee, 
that  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  be  retained  to  advise  the 
Council  upon  the  scheme  for  the' construction 
■of  the  proposed  tunnel  or  tunnels. 

Mr.  Wolfe  Barry’s  report  to  the  Bridges 


Committee  is  now  before  us.  The  reference  to 
Mr.  Barry  recited  the  following  among  other 
particulars: — The  Act  of  1887  authorised  the 
late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  construct 
a  tunnel  at  this  part  of  the  river ;  it  also 
allowed  the  Board  to  make  the  tunnel,  if  they 
thought  fit,  by  either  two  or  three  separate 
borings,  so  that  the  tunnel  might  consist  either 
of  two  separate  and  parallel  tunnels  for 
vehicular  aud  foot  traffic,  or  of  two  separate 
tunnels  for  vehicular  traffic  and  a  third  for  foot 
traffic.  The  size  of  the  two  tunnels  for 
vehicular  traffic  was  23  ft.  internal  diameter, 
and  the  foot  passenger  tunnel  was  to  be  15  ft. 
internal  diameter,  and  to  have  a  headway  of 
10  ft.  The  Parliamentary  estimate  for  that 
portion  of  one  footway  and  the  two  carriage 
tunnels,  which  would  be  constructed  under 
compressed  air,  was  768,0002.,  and  the  total 
estimate  was  1,124,0002.  for  works.  The 
estimate  laid  before  Parliament  for  the  whole  of 
the  scheme,  including  the  pu>  chase  of  property, 
was  1,568,2002.  Towards  the  end  of  1888  the 
Board  invited  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
a  footway  tunnel  of  cast-iron  lined  with  brick¬ 
work,  with  approaches  thereto  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  partly  in  tunnel  and  partly  in  cut  and 
cover  and  open  cutting.  Two  tenders  only 
were  received, — one  from  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  & 
Son,  amounting  to  354,5132.,  and  one  from  Mr. 
W.  Webster,  amounting  to  357,6042.  The 
engineer’s  estimate  was  280,0002.  As  the 
lowest  of  these  tenders  was  so  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  Engineer’s  estimate,  the  Board  resolved 
to  re-advertise  for  tenders,  and  to  omit  the 
words,  in  clause  21  of  the  specification,  to  the 
effect  that  the  contractor  would  not  be  allowed 
an  extra  charge  for  any  modifications  in  the 
method  adopted.  The  result  was  that  three 
tenders  only  were  sent  in,  viz.,  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  348.2122.3s.;  Mr.  W.  Webster  and  M. 
Coiseau,  327.7452. ;  and  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  &  Son, 
318,8402.  The  London  County  Council,  upon 
taking  over  the  duties  of  the  late  Board, 
declined  to  confirm  the  acceptance  of  the  tender 
for  the  construction  of  the.  pedestrian  tunnel, 
and  the  Bridges  Committee  directed  the  [acting] 
Engineer  to  submit  to  them  sketch-drawings 
and  an  estimate  for  a  tunnel  which  would 
accommodate  two  lines  of  vehicles  and  foot 
passengers.  He  recommended  that  the  tunnel 
should  be  22  ft.  in  diameter,  and  constructed 
within  6  ft  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  method 
proposed  for  constructing  this  tunnel  was  the 
same  as  that  proposed  for  the  15  ft.  pedestrian 
tunnel.  The  total  length  of  the  subway,  with 
its  approaches,  was  nearly  three  miles,  of  which 
10,794  ft.  would  be  constructed  upon  the  surface 
or  by  open  excavations.  The  Engineer’s  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  22  ft.  combined  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  tunnel  was  1,113,0002.  The  Bridges 
Committee  asked  Mr.  Barry  to  advise  them  (1) 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  schemes  as  set 
out;  (2)  as  to  the  most  economical  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  traffic,  i.e.  one  or  more  tunnels, 
and  the  dimensions  he  would  recommend  to  be 
adopted,  having  regard  to  (a)  first  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  (b)  cost  of  maintenance,  includ¬ 
ing  lighting,  draining,  ventilating,  and  safe¬ 
guarding  by  police ;  (3)  as  to  drawing  the 
specification  in  such  a  form  as  to  provide  for 
two  prices, — one  for  undertaking  the  whole  of 
the  work  and  risk  connected  with  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  and  the  other  for  the  execution 
of  the  contract  with  the  provision  of  a  certain 
sum  for  pumping,  such  sum  to  be  increased  or 
lessened  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Engineer, 
as  the  necessity  for  greater  or  less  expenditure 
in  pumping  might  arise  ;  and  (4) generally. 

Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  in  his  report,  says,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  schemes  set  out  in  the 
terms  of  reference,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
below  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  to  some 
extent  ascertained  by  borings  which  have  been 
made  at  various  points  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  at  four  places  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
itself.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  alternate  bands  of  clay  and  sand,  is 
anything  but  favourable  to  tunnelling  opera¬ 
tions,  and  contrasts  very  greatly  in  this  respect 
with  the  impervious  stratum  of  London  clay 
through  which  tunnels  have  been  made  near 
London  Bridge.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  goes  on  to 
say  that  there  are  very  few  examples  of  tunnels 
constructed  through  water-bearing  strata  such 
as  exist  at  Blackwall.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
well-known  example  of  the  old  Thames  Tunnel, 
which  extraordinary  engineering  work  was  con¬ 
structed  before  the  days  of  the  pneumatic  system 
of  construction.  A  large  part  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  was  made  through  ground  superior  to 
that  at  Blackwall.  Another  well-known  example 


is  the  partially-completed  double  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River.  This  work,  constructed  on 
the  pneumatic  system,  but  without  a  shield,  is 
not  nearer  to  the  bed  of  the  river  than  from 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  Severn  and  Mersey  tunnels, 
so  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  are  not 
cases  in  point,  as  the  rock  through  which  they 
pass  is  so  widely  different  from  the  soil  under 
the  Thames  at  Blackwall  that  the  use  of  any 
pneumatic  system  was  unnecessary.  The  Tower 
Subway  and  the  City  and  Southwark  Subway, 
being  wholly  in  the  impervious  London  clay, 
were  made  without  difficulty,  and  without  the 
use  of  any  special  appliances.* 

We  quote  the  next  two  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry’s  report  in  extenso  : — 

‘‘It  is  clear  that  at  Blackwall,  tunnelling  by 
the  pneumatic  system  is  the  only  plan  which 
promises  success.  There  are  numerous  examples 
of  the  success  of  this  system  in  the  sinking  of 
the  foundations  of  piers,  but  in  considering  its 
application  to  a  tunnel,  this  important  difference 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  when  working 
in  a  vertical  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  cylinders 
or  caissons  for  bridge  piers,  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  are  approximately  equal  over 
the  whole  of  the  surface  of  ground  exposed, 
whereas  in  tunnelling  horizontally  under  water 
or  through  pervious  strata,  the  external  pressure 
of  water  will  be  considerably  greater  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tunnel  than  at  the  top.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  air  must  of  course  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  highest  external  pressure,  and  there  is 
thus  a  great  tendency  for  the  air-pressure  within 
the  work  to  escape  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  that  is,  from  near  the  top  of  the 
tunnel.  The  result  of  any  such  sudden  escape 
is  what  is  known  as  a  ‘  blow,'  when  the  air 
issues  from  the  tunnel  faster  than  the  pumps 
can  supply  it ;  the  water,  as  a  consequence, 
rushes  into  the  tunnel,  and  carries  with  it  large 
quantities  of  soil.  Thus  any  large  exposure  of 
surface  in  constructing  a  tunnel  gives  rise  to 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  these  considera¬ 
tions  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  shield  which 
will  not  only  limit  the  surface  exposed  at  any 
one  time,  but  which  also  can  be  so  arranged 
that  the  air-pressure  in  its  various  divisions  can 
be  graduated  to  the  external  pressure  opposite 
each  division.  The  designs  submitted  to  me  in 
connexion  with  the  footway  tunnel  contemplate 
the  employment  of  such  a  shield  as  would 
render  these  precautions  possible. 

The  details  of  the  best  shield  require  much 
anxious  thought,  and  the  most  advantageous 
design  will  probably  not  be  arrived  at  except 
after  a  certain  amount  of  experiment ;  but  lam 
of  opinion  that  an  efficient  shield  can  be  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed,  under  which  larger 
tunnels  than  those  already  designed  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  can  be  carried 
out.” 

Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  then  proceeds  to  consider  in 
detail  the  two  proposals  of  the  footway  tunnel 
and  the  tunnel  for  combined  vehicular  and 
foot  traffic.  As  to  the  smaller  or  footway 
tunnel,  he  considers  that,  a  tunnel  of  this  nature 
is  practicable,  “  considered  as  an  engineering 
work,”  but  he  thinks  that  some  important  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  proposed  shield  would  be 
necessary.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  top 
of  the  extrados  of  the  arch  should  not  be 
nearer  to  the  bed  of  the  river  when  dredged 
than  10  ft. ;  any  less  depth  would,  he  thinks, 
give  rise  to  greatly-increased  difficulties  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  would  be  a  source  of  serious 
danger  to  the  tunnel  when  finished.  OE  course, 
depressing  the  tunnel  will  increase  the  gra¬ 
dients.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  also  is  of  opinion  that 
the  larger  tunnel  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  acting  Engineer  of  the  Council  is 
practicable  as  an  engineering  work,  but  be 
does  not  think  that  it  would  satisfactorily 
accommodate  the  traffic.  He  believes  that  a 
tunnel  large  enough  for  vehicular  traffic  can  be 
made  which  will  accommodate  the  footway 
traffic  without  serious  addition  to  the  size  which 
is  necessary  for  vehicular  traffic  alone. 

As  to  the  second  head  of  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence,  the  most  economical  way  of  providing  for 
the  traffic,  whether  by  tbe  construction  of  one 
or  more  tunnels,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  says  that  this 
question  is  governed  by  the  question  of  the 
design  of  a  successful  shield.  If  that  be  con¬ 
ceded,  be  thinks  that  one  large  tunnel  would 
not  be  dearer  in  first  cost  than  two  smaller  and 
independent  tunnels,  while  in  other  respects  it 
has  great  advantages.  He  considers  that  any 

*  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  the  further  extremity  of  the  City  and  South¬ 
wark  Subway  has  been  constructed  at  Stockwell  through 
water  and  gravel,  the  pneumatic  shield  being  used. 
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roadway  of  the  length  of  the  'tunnel  and  its 
approaches,  which  is  only  wide  enough  for  two 
lines  of  heavy  traffic,  will  not  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  one  lice 
of  passing  traffic  in  addition  to  two  lines 
of  slow  traffic.  All  things  considered,  he 
recommends  under  the  second  head  a  tunnel 
circular  in  cross  section,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  31  ft.  This  would  provide  a  road¬ 
way  22  ft.  wide  between  the  kerbs,  with  a  head¬ 
way  of  15  ft.  over  the  whole  roadway,  being  a 
space  of  2  ft.  3  in.  on  each  side  between  the 
wheels  and  the  kerbs  for  carters  and  others, 
and  to  prevent  the  walls  from  being  touched  by 
loads.  The  foot  traffic  could  be  accommodated 
in  an  upper  gallery  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  would  have  a  width  of  12  ft.,  with  a  height 
of  8  ft.  in  the  centre,  and  there  would  be  space 
on  either  side  of  the  roadway  for  ventilating 
purposes,  and  for  pipes,  telegraph  cables,  &c. 
An  alternative  to  this  arrangement  would  be  a 
tunnel  also  circular  in  cross  section,  and  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  last  described,  but  with  a 
gallery  below  the  roadway  for  foot-passengers. 

On  the  third  head  of  the  reference  to  him, 
Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  repoits  that  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  there  might  be  an  advantage  in 
drawing  the  specification  in  the  alternative 
way,  so  as  to  provide  for  two  prices,  as  sug¬ 
gested. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  “generally,"  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry  discusses,  as  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  tunnel,  a  steam-ferry  and  a  high- 
level  bridge.  He  thinks  that  possibly  a  really 
good  and  convenient  free  ferry,  which  would 
cost  a  small  sum  compared  with  a  tunnel  or 
bridge,  might  sufficiently  accommodate  the 
traffic  for  some  years.  A  tunnel  or  bridge 
must  of  necessity  occupy  some  years  in  con¬ 
struction;  a  ferry  could,  however,  be  set  to 
work  quickly  in  the  meantime,  and  while  the 
larger  work  was  being  matured  and  executed 
it  would  guide  the  Council  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  accommodation  to  be  provided, 
and  as  to  the  capital  which  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  expended  on  a  tunnel  or  bridge.  Any 
proposal  for  a  high-level  bridge  would,  be  con¬ 
siders,  involve  raising  the  traffic  by  hydraulic 
lifts.  There  would,  however,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry 
says,  be  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging  these  lifts 
that  no  delay  would  occur.  On  the  whole,  he 
sums  up  in  favour  of  a  high-level  bridge  rather 
than  a  tunnel. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  is  now  before 
the  Council,  the  greater  part  of  two  sittings 
having  been  already  devoted  to  it.  As  we  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Builder  for  the  1st  inst.,  the 
Bridges  Committee,  having  considered  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry’s  report,  recommended— 


dation  now  before  the  Council  the  Committee 


- nut,  v>uiumi 

have  deleted  the  words  which  we  have  here 
in  italics. 

Mr.  Walter  Hunter,  J.P.,  who  is  himself  ar 
engineer  and  a  member  of  the  County  Council, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  commenting  on  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry’s  report.  He  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  cites  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Baker,  Mr.  Henry  Law,  and  other  eminent 
engineers,  as  to  the  perfect  practicability  of 
the  work.  He  also  appends  a  letter  from  M 
Coiseau,  of  Antwerp,  who  constructed  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  who  has  also 
constructed  works  under  the  Scheldt.  M. 
Coiseau  is  so  confident  as  to  the  practicability 
of  executing  the  tunnel  by  the  compressed  air 
method  that  he  last  year,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Webster,  submitted  a  tender  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  one  of  the  tunnels.  Mr.  Hunter 
and  the  other  supporters  of  the  tunnel  project 
urge  that  if  a  communication  is  to  be  made 
across  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  it  must  be  of  a 
permanent  and  non-intermittent  character,  and 
must  not  interfere  with  the  shipping.  The 
tunnel  scheme,  they  contend,  is  the  only  one 
which  fulfils  all  these  conditions.  A  ferry  at 
this  point,  they  urge,  would  be  liable  to  inter¬ 
ruption  for  days  together  by  fog,*  and  would  be 
at  all  times  a  serious  danger  and  hindrance  to 
the  ships  constantly  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
East  India  Docks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  a 
ferry,  amoDg  whom  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Rhodes,  point 
with  some  force  to  the  success  of  the  Woolwich 
Ferry,  and  lay  great  stress  upon  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel.  They  contend 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  ferry  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  traffic. 
The  first  cost  of  a  ferry  will,  of  course,  be  much 
less  than  that  of  a  tunnel,  but  the  yearly  cost 
of  working  and  maintenance  will  probably  be 
as  great  or  greater  than  the  yearly  cost  of 
maintaining  the  tunnel — including,  of  course 
interest  on  capital  sunk. 

A  great  many  able  speeches  have  been  deli¬ 
vered  on  both  sides,  and  the  debate  was  to  be 
resumed  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  14, 


A  FEW  NOTES  CONCERNING  ANCIENT 
SEDILIA,  PISCINiE,  AND  AUMBRYS. 


Council  do  proceed  with  the  formation  of 
wMl)  Actfiss7‘h0nSed  by  the  Thames  Tunnel  (Black- 

,  Tllflt  the  Bridges  Committee  be  authorised  to  nomi¬ 
nate  an  engineer  of  experience  in  tunnelling  with  -i 
Fnpp’ifw  0  Shield- t0  prePare  the  necessary  plans  and 

To  these  recommendations  Mr,  Arthur 
Arnold  moved  an  amendment  as  follows:  — 

That,  the  Council  doth  disagree  with  the  rernm- 
Dx8r°f  ohe  c'ommifctee,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Barry  should  be  adopted1  so  far  as  it  is 
anS°thut°t£iehPHtn8tfl'UCJi011  S1  tunuel  afc  Blackwall, 
SfwtoS  lortl3  of  the  Council  should  be 

n'™  to  Providing  such  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  may  appear  most  desirable.”  Ca 

So  far  as  the  debate  on  the  subject  has  jet 
proceeded,  opinions  seem  to  be  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  tunnel  and  ferry,  while  the 
idea  of  a  high-level  bridge  seems  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  inadmissible.  But  we  do 
not  quite  gather  from  the  latest  report  of  the 
Bridges  Committee,  published  by  us  a  fortnight 
ago,  nor  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  in  moving  that  report,  whether 
the  Committee  are  in  favour  of  three  tunnels 
as  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  or  one 

hvn»rr  wTfCOnmodate  a11  trafflc.as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry.  It  seems  now  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Bridges  Committee  to  leave  this 
an  open  question  until  the  "60010661  of 

sbfeTd'”nwhm  ‘S,™61”11*  "i«>  a  pneumatic 
"hom  propose  to  appoint  to 
Hnn  wofklng  drawings  and  Bpeoifica- 

tions  advises  them  as  to  the  best  course  to 
fai  r  I“  their  reP°rt  ds  first  presented  to 
February^,  pTlli^^ey  r^commended^^7"’ 

sb&l«»bub 

It  will  [be  noticed  that  in  their  recommen- 


Ancient  sedilia  are  generally  found  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  These  seats  for  the 
officiating  clergy  are  most  frequently  recessed 
into  the  wall,  and  present  a  beautiful  variety  of 
treatment,  some  of  them  having  rich  canopies 
over  them  ornamented  with  crockets  and  finials. 
In  most  instances  they  are  not  more  than  three 
in  number,  though  there  are  sometimes  four  or 
J_ve  °£  them,  and  occasionally  only  one  or  two 
Most  frequently  they  graduate  in  height  east¬ 
wards  ;  but  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  same 
level,  especially  when  there  are  only  two,  as  at 
YVoivey,  in  Leicestershire.  Occasionally  the 
sni  ot  the  south-eastern  window  forms  the 
sedilia,  as  in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Brasted,  in 
Kent.  In  some  instances  they  are  made  to 
represent  stone  chairs,  as  in  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Spennithorne,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  seat  is 
wide  enough  for  two  priests,  and  there  is  a  lower 
bench  for  another.  These  stone  chairs  are  made 
with  or  without  arms,  and  they  are  alway, 
placed  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  re¬ 
cessed  seats,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when 
there  are  no  traces  of  either  sedilia  or  stone 
seats  for  the  officiating  clergy,  there  must  once 
have  been  substitutes  made  of  wood. 

There  is  a  single  simple  sedile  in  the  south 
chancel  wall  of  Chalk  Church,  in  Kent.  Ad¬ 
joining  it  is  the  piscina.  Both  have  tref oiled 
headings,  whereof  the  two  outer  labels,  which 
follow  the  same  contour,  are  finished  with 
rosettes,  and  the  central  terminal,  which  serves 
£«r«  «?’  Aake®  th®  form  of  a  mask.  The  piscina 
has  a  shelf,  and  the  drain  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
scooped  bracket  which  projects  from  the  wall 
and  is  supported  on  the  head  of  a  cherub 
Ihere  is  a  single  one,  too,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Den- 
niDgton,  Suffolk.  In  Maidstone  Church  the 
sedilia  are  quintupled. 

iW  tw%of  the  r“iDS  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
mgs  that  form  such  picturesque  additions  to 
““y  of  °ar  loveliest  landscapes,  we  come 

frSJ  dl-tt  °pen  t0  the  sky*  of  C0Qrse,  and 
mth..lvy  and  other  creeping  plants; 
and  set  as  they  are  in  a  background  com- 


f erry traffic1 betwini  ■P°int’  ,we  n,la,y  observe  that  the 
a  much  wider rW ■ LlverP00l  and  Birkenhead,  across 
bv  foe  thnneh  , er'  ,s  never  allowed  to  be  interrupted 
y  log,  though  of  course  the  transit  is  slower.  ^ 


posed  of  the  rest  of  the  remains,  con- 1 
summate  arches,  pillars,  traceried  windows  n 
and  reticent  doorways,  they  hold  their  si 
own  in  the  matter  of  interest.  There  is  i 
a  ruined  priory  church  standing  on  a  knoll  i] 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aine,  in  Northumberland.  0 
Close  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
mount,  said  to  resemble  Mount  Carmel,  though  ;i 
it  is  all  heather,  bracken,  boulders,  mosses,  and  d 
ferns  up  to  its  breezy  summit.  There  is  a  wide*  e 
strong,  mellow  curtain  wall,  with  projecting  t 
turrets  at  the  angles  running  round  the  piece  of  x 
table-land  on  the  head  of  this  knoll,  and  within  r 
this  enclosure  lies  the  ruined  priory.  There  i&  if 
a  strong  tower  in  it,  built  by  one  of  the  ancient  il 
Percies  for  its  protection,  that  is  still  whole  and  c 
sound,  even  to  its  topmost  stage,  in  which  is  a  a 
charming  oriel  looking  over  to  the  Carmel-like  :e 
mount  across  the  river;  but  the  monastery  build-  I- 
ings  are  bare  to  the  great  canopy  that  covers  all  1) 
things.  And  crossing  thegrassy  floors, in  which  hi 
is  a  dark,  sunken  tomb-slab  here  and  there,  we  e 
come  upon  the  graceful  sedilia,  empty,  silent,  i 
and  windworn,  but  truly  an  exquisite  and’ d 
pathetic  memorial. 

These  features  are  to  be  found  in  most  t: 
counties.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  oj 
district  that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  to-  c 
Robert  de  Umfraville,  on  condition  that  he  e 
would  keep  it  free  from  wolves  and  thieves,  J 
in  Elsdon  Church,  where,  on  the  floor,  may  yet  ti 
be  seen  the  tomb-slabs  of  the  knightly  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  valorous  Robert  aforesaid.  They 
are  to  be  seen  down  in  the  Devonshire  valleys, 
in  several  Cheshire  churches,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  and,  in  short,  in  most 
counties,  east  and  west.  In  Lincolnshire, 
especially,  there  are  sedilia  of  the  finest  work¬ 
manship  in  nearly  every  church.  Cornwall, 
however,  appears  to  have  disregarded  them,  and 
to  have  but  few  piscinas.  In  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  there  are  about  half-a-dozen 
examples  of  a  larger  and  plainer  recess  on  the 
western  side  of  the  sedilia  which  may  have  been 
the  bare  bases  of  seats,  or  thrones,  used  only  in 
grand  ceremonials,  when  they  may  have  been 
decorated  for  the  occasions  for  which  they  were- 
intended.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Great 
Sampford,  in  Essex,  besides  three  sedilia  in  the 
usual  place,  there  are  eleven  stone  seats  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel. 

There  are  a  few  ancient  churches  in  which  we- 
do  not  find  a  piscina,  or  more  than  one.  It  was 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  altar  in  old  times, 
and  those  churches  that  had  more  than  one 
altar  were  furnished  with  more  than  one  piscina. 

It  has  been  noticed  they  were  frequently  double 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  an  alteration 
was  made  in  an  item  of  the  service  that  made- 
siDgle  piscicm  the  rule  after  that  date.  There 
is  an  example  of  a  triple  piscina  in  Holy  Trinity- 
Church,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire.  They 
were  nearly  always  placed  in  the  south  wall  of- 
the  chancel,  or  of  the  aisle  in  which  an  altar 
was  provided.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
rare.  One  occurs,  though,  in  Rochester  Cathe¬ 
dral  ;  and  another  in  Ditchling  Church,  Sussex, 
where  they  may  be  seen  on  the  north  side. 

The  most  general  form  of  a  piscina  is  that 
of  a  small  low  niche,  or  recess,  in  the  wall,  with 
a  shallow,  bowl-like  base,  in  which  is  the 
orifice  of  the  drain  that  carries  off  the  water 
used  in  rinsing  the  chalice  ;  though  they  some¬ 
times  project  on  brackets,  and  sometimes  the 
drain  runs  down  a  shaft  or  column.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  furnished  with  a  shelf,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  either  as  a 
credence  table  or  as  a  place  on  which  to  place 
the  cruet.  The  openings  were  finished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  day,  either  plain  or  with 
columns  and  arches  that  were  plain  or  foliated. 
Trefoiled  piscinas  are,  perhaps,  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  There  is  one. in  a  small  Early  English 
church  at  Lesbury,  in  Northumberland,  where 
the  tall,  alert,  narrow,  lofty  arches  in  the  nave 
and  small  window-openings  are  testimonies  to 
Plantagenet  masons.  In  the  chancel,  opposite- 
to  an  old  tombstone  embedded  in  the  north 
wall  setting  forth  the  memory  of  a  vicar  who 
lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  trefoil  opening 
in  question.  Cinq-foiled  and  sept-foiled  pisein as 
also  occur,  and  where  there  is  no  foliation  we 
may  sometimes  find  the  encompassing  arch  of 
an  earlier  workmanship,  and  decorated  with 
ball-flower  and  other  ornament. 

There  is  a  piscina  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south 
aisle,  of  Alnwick  Church.  From  a  lingering 
tradition,  which  calls  the  east  window  of  this 
aisle  the  Mary  window,  we  may  conclude  there 
was  once  an  altar  here  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
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forms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
archaic  gems  was  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  represented  the  conflict  of  Herakles  and 
Nereus  as  it  was  to  be  seen  on  the  frieze  of 
Assos.  The  gem  was  no  doubt  rude 
in  comparison  with  the  frieze,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  was  a  good  deal  older  ;  but 
the  conception  was  the  same,  and  we  might 
fairly  argue  that  both  gem  and  frieze  belonged 
to  an  artistic  period  or  movement  in  which  the 
Greek  genius,  with  its  true  love  of  human  form 
and  heroic  legend,  was  beginning  to  assert  its 
supremacy  over  the  influence  of  the  East,  to 
which  it  had  owed  its  first  instruction.  During 
such  a  movement  we  could  easily  conceive  that 
artists  employed  on  public  monuments  or 
temples  would  not  stand  on  their  dignity  as 
superior  to  the  engravers  of  gems  or  the  painters 
of  vases ;  a  common  bond  would  unite  them 
all.  Indeed,  we  knew  from  actual  tradition 
that  the  greatest  of  the  early  sculptors, 
Theodoros,  was  at  the  same  time  a  gem- 
engraver.  He  also  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  possibly  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sculptor 
of  Assos.  Both  the  frieze  and  the  metopes  of 
Assos  were  sculptured  in  low  relief,  and  were, 
so  far,  true  to  the  archaic  influence  of 
Assyria,  with  its  vast  array  of  sculptures  in 
low  relief.  For  the  frieze  that  was  necessary, 
but  it  seemed  curious  to  us  now,  with 
°uT  £n.owledSe  of  later  Greek  art,  to  find  that 
the  height  of  the  relief  was  not  increased  in  the 
metopes.  Probably  it  was  thought  that  as  the 
metopes  were  so  close  to  the  frieze,  any  notice¬ 
able  change  would  have  produced  an  in¬ 
harmonious  effect.  But  more  likely  it  was 
force  of  artistic  tradition  that  determined  the 
point.  In  any  case,  it  was  well  for  the  early 
sculptors  of  Greece  to  keep  to  the  known 
methods  of  low  relief  until  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  sufficiently  masters  of  the  technicalities 
ol  their  art.  The  legendary  subjects  on  the 
frieze  referred  to  the  exploits  of  the  national 
Greek  hero  Herakles.  Having  described  these 
subjects  in  detail,  the  lecturer  concluded  his 
reference  to  the  temple  of  Assos  by  saying  that 
it.  was  a  temple  in  which  metopes  and 
frieze  were  curiously  associated  together,  as  if 
those  experiments  which  were  in¬ 
evitable  in  early  times  of  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  point  of  date  we  had  not  far 
to  go  to  find  another  interesting  exception 
to  the  general  rule  previously  mentioned, 
though  in  point  of  distance  we  had  to  pass 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  East, 
to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  in  the  West.  In  Sicily 
the  town  of  Selinus  had  been  founded  by  Greek 
colonists.  It  lasted  a  comparatively  short 
period  but  during  that  period  it  had  raised 
three  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  had  survived 
to  our  times.  Of  these  temples  it  was  the  oldest 
that  interested  us  most  now,  because  of  the 
fact  that  its  only  sculptured  decorations  con- 
sisted  of  metopes.  The  pediments  were  empty, 
and  it  had  no  frieze.  Very  probably  this  was  no 
more  than  incompleteness.  The  original  inten¬ 
tion  might  have  been  to  fill  the  pediments  at 
least,  it  not  also  to  sculpture  the  frieze 
Pressure  in  other  directions  might  have  delayed 
the  work  until  the  destruction  of  the  town  by 
the  Carthagemans  made  an  end  of  all  hopes  Of 
the  metopes  of  the  temple,  three  were  found 
nearly  complete,  and  they  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Palermo.  They  were  found  by  two 
Englishmen,  and,  through  their  good  offices, 
caBts  of  them  were  obtained  for  the  British 
Museum.  The  subject  of  one  of  them 
"L t"'w  >>1  Athene,  cutting 
S?the  bead  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa 
l'rom  a  technical  point  of  view  these 
wifhnf  °[  -  ®ebhns  suggested  a  comparison 
with  the  reliefs  of  Assos,  bat  while  the  latter 
were  sculptured  in  low  Sat  relief,  the  metopes 
Of  Selinus  were  in  one  sense  in  very  high  relief 
and  yet  in  another  sense  in  very  low  relief  :  in 
other  words,  they  stood  out  far  from  the  back¬ 
ground,  bat  were  not  modelled  with  a  full 
roundness  reaching  down  to  the  background 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  modelled  duly  on 
the  surface,  and  it  was  kept  flat.  Wherever 
masses  of  shadow  fell  on  the  background  it  had 
merely  the  effect  of  blackness,  and  had  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  figures 
In  the  metope  of  Perseus  and  Mednsa  there 
was  very  little  background  seen,  and  no  doubt 

mv„rdv‘re  °f  the-  scalPtor  throughout  was  to 
cover  h  s  space  with  his  design,  although  that 
nf  th  f  “lWayB  P°ss'bta-  Proceeding  to  speak 
sL  PeS  °'  the  Parthenon,  th!  lecturer 

sfdeJhi  Wlre  ainety-two  of  them.  A  con- 
number  still  remained  on  the  building 
in  their  original  places,  but  most  of  them  had 


suffered  severely  from  weather  and  other  causes, 
— so  much  so  that  often  the  very  subject  which 
they  were  intended  to  represent  could  not  be 
made  out.  Others  were  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  the  Venetian  bombardment  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Those  that  were  best  preserved  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  were  removed 
by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  British  Museum.  There 
was  a  difference  in  style  among  these.  Some  of 
them  reminded  us  in  some  measure  of  the 
metopes  of  Selinus,  inasmuch  as  the  relief, 
though  it  projected  well  from  the  background, 
was  yet  made  to  present,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
flat  surface  to  the  front.  There  was  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  stroDgly-rounded  forms  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  or  to  minimise  them.  For 
instance,  the  drapery  which  fell  between  the 
Centaur  and  the  Lapith,  who  was  sunk  on  his 
knees,  might  easily  have  been  left  out  or  forced 
back  ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  fill  in  the  space, 
and  thus  to  help  out  the  desire  of  the  sculptor 
to  obtain  as  great  as  possible  an  extent  of  flat 
surface  to  the  front.  It  was  a  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  would  be  natural  in  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  which  was  kept  throughout 
in  very  flat  relief.  In  the  other  variety  of 
metope  from  the  Parthenon,  the  sculptor  had 
aimed  at  an  opposite  effect.  He  had  sought 
the  utmost  degree  of  roundness  and  projection. 
Having  referred  to  the  presence  in  certain  of 
the  metopes  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
of  small  drilled  holes  in  places  where  the 
sculpture  projects  most,  the  use  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  conjecture  (nor  could  he  endorse 
Prof.  Petersen’s  view  that  the  holes  had  been 
made  to  contain  sharp  metal  spikes  to  protect 
the  sculptures  from  the  birds),  the  lecturer  de¬ 
scribed  the  metopes  and  friezes  of  the  Theseion 
at  Athens,  and,  in  his  concluding  remarks, 
said  :  “  Pheidias  and  his  contemporaries  were 
able  to  startle  the  Greeks  by  the  splendour  of 
their  conceptions  and  the  magnificence  of  their 
ideas.  Would  that  their  works  could  startle 
us,  and,  making  us  forget  the  limitations  of 
time  and  tradition  under  which  they  neces¬ 
sarily  laboured,  force  us  always  to  remember 
that  the  sculptures  they  have  left  us  are  an 
inheritance  no  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  great  literature  of  Greek  poetry  and  prose 
which  has  descended  to  our  time,  and  in  de¬ 
scending  has  had  more  to  do  in  the  fashioning 
of  public  spirit  and  character  than  almost  any 
other  element  in  our  natures.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Asylum  Buildings,  near  Dorchester.  —  The 

competition  for  additional  asylum  buildings  at 
Charminster,  near  Dorchester,  which  was  ad¬ 
vertised  last  November  by  the  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dorset  County  Council,  has 
resulted  in  sixteen  sets  of  designs  being  sent  in. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  the  Consulting  Architect  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  was  appointed  the 
assessor,  and  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr. 
George  T.  Hine,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  second 
to  Messrs.  Giles  &  Gough,  of  London.  The 
Committee  have  confirmed  the  award  of  the 
assessor,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Hine  to  carry 
out  the  work.  The  present  asylum  accommo¬ 
dates  320  patients,  and  the  new  buildings  will 
give  accommodation  for  400  more,  together  with 
a  new  administrative  department,  a  large  re¬ 
creation  hall,  a  detached  church  in  the  grounds, 
new  laundry  buildings,  and  various  alterations 
to  the  old  asylum.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  from  40.000Z.  to  50.000Z.  Mr.  Hine  is  the 
architect  for  the  new  asylum  now  being  erected 
at  Claybury,  in  Essex,  for  the  London  County 
Council,  of  which  a  view  and  plans  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Builder  for  Nov.  23  last. 

Grant  Monument,  Nem  York.— The  result  of 

the  international  competition  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  honour  of  General  Grant  ”  has  at  last 
been  published,  after  the  designs  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  promoters  rather  longer  than 
seemed  reasonable.  Although  the  jury  do  not 
consider  any  of  the  competitors’ designs  suitable 
for  erection,  five  prizes  have  been  distributed. 
OE  these  the  first  has  fallen  to  Messrs.  Cluss  & 
Schulze,  of  Washington ;  the  second  to  T.  Ph. 
Rinn,  of  Boston ;  the  third  to  Messrs.  Hartel  & 
Neckelmann,  of  Leipsig ;  and  the  fourth  and 
hfth  to  Herr  Schweinfurth,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Gribble,  of  London,  respectively.  We  see 
that  German  members  of  the  profession  have 
taken  the  honours  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
prizes. 

Proposed  Minister's  Mouse,  Borough  Syna¬ 
gogue,  S.E.  A  considerable  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  were  received  in  this  competition.  The 
Committee  called  in  a  professional  assessor  to 


assist  them  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Acting  on 
his  advice  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Sidney 
G.  Goss,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Goss  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  working  drawings  and  obtain  tenders 
for  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 


Jllttstrafions, 


THE  NEW  LESSING  THEATRE  AT 
BERLIN. 

|5JHE  new  Lessing  Theatre,  the  private 
gH  property  of  Dr.  O.  Blumenthal,  was 

- {HU  completed  in  September,  1888,  having 

taken  barely  a  year  to  erect.  Eleven  hundred 
seats  have  been  planned  in  the  building,  and 
standing-room  for  some  sixty  people  has  been 
arranged  for.  Of  the  1,100  seats,  128  have  been 
placed  in  the  orchestra  and  side  boxes  of  the 
perquet,  and  room  has  been  found  for  430  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  house.  The  642  seats  remaining 
have  been  placed  on  two  tiers,  214  on  the  first, 
and  328  on  the  second ;  and  the  standing-room 
has  been  partly  allowed  for  in  the  pit,  partly 
also  in  the  second  tier,  the  back  places  of 
which  are  priced  the  lowest. 

The  structure  is  almost  entirely  of  a  fireproof 
nature,  wood  having  only  been  used  for  the 
stage  flooring,  the  box  partitions,  and  the  lath¬ 
ing  of  the  cupola.  Most  of  the  floors  are 
vaulted  in,  the  few  exceptions  being  constructed 
in  sheet  iron.  All  the  staircases  are  of  free¬ 
stone  and  have  very  easy  ascents.  On  the 
proscenium  side  of  the  building  four  staircases 
have  been  planned,  two  for  each  tier,  and  each 
of  these  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being 
in  close  connexion  with  the  chief  lobby,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  far  greater  one  of  leading 
directly  into  the  open.  The  total  width  of  the 
exit  doors  for  the  audience  shows  a  figure  of 
14  50  metres,  hence  giving  one  metre  exit 
width  to  eighty  visitors.  The  main  corridor 
running  at  the  back  of  the  boxes  has  a  width 
of  4-30  metres,  and,  besides  the  very  sufficient 
room  for  refreshment  and  cloak-room  purposes, 
a  foyer  with  a  superficial  area  of  nearly  150 
square  metres,  and  with  its  floor  only  4  60 
mdtres  above  street  level,  has  been  planned, 
thus  making  a  crush  in  case  of  a  panic  nearly 
impossible. 

The  stage  measures  20  metres  by  18  metres, 
and  its  opening  towards  the  audience  has  a 
width  of  9  ‘80  metres  to  a  height  of  7-50  m6tres. 
This  opening  can  be  closed,  within  seven 
seconds,  by  an  iron  curtain,  working  on  a  very 
simple  system.  The  large  flue  over  the  stage 
has  a  superficial  area  of  16  square  metres,  or 
about  of  the  stage  floor.  All  scenic  and 
technical  apparatus  is  of  the  most  modem 
date,  and  high-pressure  hydrants  command  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  house. 

The  building,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs,  v.  der  Hude  and  T.  Hennicke  (in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  former  building  regulations), 
covers  2,300  square  metres  of  the  site,  and  has 
cost  the  proprietors  1,018,000  marks,  or  nearly 
50.900Z. 


DESIGN  FOR  SPIRE. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pywell, 


A  mo  uecsigu,  uy  mr.  u.  a.  rywen,  wa 
awarded  a  Medal  of  Merit  in  the  Gri6se 
Competition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britis 
Architects,  and  is  for  a  timber  octagonal  spir 
to  be  covered  with  lead  and  with  angle-turret 
at  or  near  the  base. 


ENTRANCE  GATE,  MANOR  HOUSE,  COL 
ASHTON. 

Tnis  gateway  forms  the  entrance  to  th 
Manor  House  at  Cold  Ashton,  or  Cold  Eastoi 
so  called  from  its  exposed  situation,  and  is  t 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Th 
house  contains  good  screenwork  and  panellin 
of  wood,  and  a  rich  plaster  ceiling.  There  i 
no  trace  of  the  iron  gates  now  save  the  hook 
in  the  reveal  of  the  arch,  and  some  stonewor 
is  wanting  over  the  arms,  which,  consisting  c 
a  lion’s  head  and  paws  holding  a  shield  wit 
three  guns  on  it,  and  surmounted  by  wings 
were  formerly  those  of  the  family  of  Gunning 
The  property  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Gore-Langtor 

The  illustration  is  from  measured  drawing 
by  Mr.  M.  Aston  Green. 


“  SC  ATWELL,”  WARGRAYE. 

This  is  merely  the  rebuilding  of  a  sms 
property  adjoining  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie’s  hous 
It  is  used  during  the  summer  in  connexion  wi 
the  house  by  the  owner  and  his  family  as 


March  15,  1890.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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erside  retreat,  in  the  village  of  Wargrave, 
:i<ir  Henley-on-Thames. 

r  The  work  throughout  is  of  a  very  simple 
Hiracter.  The  inside  joinery  is  stained  walnut 
ill  varnished ;  the  exterior  fronts  are  in  red 
l:al  bricks  and  red-tile  hangings  and  timber 
rk.  The  gables  to  the  garden  front  are  in 
>!igh  cast  work  of  fine  Thames  shingle,  the 
vnt  gable  carved  in  cement. 

The  timbers  are  finished  nearly  black  with 
Ijckholm  tar,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
es. 

^Messrs.  Silver  &  Sons,  of  Maidenhead,  are  the 
•oilders,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ardron  is  the 
■ohitect. 

- - 

j.’HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 

i<  TIIE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 
CHELSEA. 

:]The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Sloane- 
•eet,  which  is  being  erected  from  the  designs 
.•  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  and  will  shortly  be  corn- 
fated,  was  visited  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  a 
•ge  party  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
ijisociation. 

The  plan  of  this  church  covers  a  rectangle, 
ith  a  length  of  150  ft.,  and  comprises  a  nave 
ft.  9  in.  in  width,  with  aisles  8  ft.  4  in.  wide 
i  each  side.  The  north  aisle  is  flanked  by 
mother  and  wider  aisle,  which  will  also  serve 

I!  a  Lady-chapel,  and  for  this  purpose  is  pro- 
led  with  a  raised  sanctuary  adjoining  the 
gan-chamber.  A  passage  from  the  front  of 
e  building  to  the  back  is  divided  from  the 
-idy-chapel  by  an  arcade,  over  which  light  is 
l.mitted  to  the  chapel  by  three  windows  in 
i.bles  above.  A  deep  gallery  spans  the  west 
•d,  and  is  approached  by  circular  stairs  in  the 
jrrets. 

On  each  side  of  the  chancel  minstrel  galleries 
ierlook  the  altar,  which  are  reached  by  spiral 
l>n  staircases.  The  altar  will  be  set  forward 
[It.  and  will  screen  a  door  communicating  with 
i8  ambulatory  behind,  which  extends  across 
le  chancel  and  is  connected  by  doors  with  the 
|le  aisles  and  the  vestries,  occupying  the  north- 
!st  angle  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Sedding,  in  the  interesting  description  he 
ve  of  the  building,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
it  the  building  was  designed  with  a  view  to 
lour  decoration  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
scrip  tion. 

A  deep  frieze  above  the  nave  arcade  will,  it  is 
ped,  be  filled  with  paintings  from  the  hand 
Mr.  Burne  Jones,  whilst  it  is  proposed  to 
ice  statues  of  the  Apostles  by  Mr.  Thorny- 
>ft  in  the  niches  prepared  for  them  on  the 
ve  piers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  addition  of  these 
corations  will  tone  down  some  of  the  bald- 
ss  of  the  present  appearance  of  some  of  the 
itures,  especially  of  those  in  the  spandrils  of 
3  nave  arcade. 

It  was  stated  that  the  east  window  is  proba- 
7  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  the  main  lines  of  the  tracery  of  this  and 
ler  windows  were  drawn  in  with  a  free  hand 
d  designed  with  a  view  to  the  later  intro- 
ction  of  figures  in  stained  glass.  One  of  the 
le  windows  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  satis- 
itory  in  its  design.  The  clearstory  windows 
contrast  appear  to  be  very  small. 

[t  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  nave  has  been 
led  with  a  vault  of  wood,  springing  from 
>ne  shafts,  and  appearing  to  imitate  a  vault 
»tone.  A  more  suitable  design  for  the  material 
ght  have  been  conceived,  if  a  wooden  roof 
s  unavoidable. 

Dhe  front  elevation  has  been  executed  in  red 
ck  and  Doulting  stone  dressings  and  bands, 
i  spandrils  to  the  entrance  -  doors  being 
scuted  in  rubbed  brickwork,  in  preparation 
carving. 

fhe  turrets,  which  flank  the  west  window  and 
i  aisle-screens,  with  their  gradually  retreating 
es,  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  parts 
the  design. 

’he  screens  at  first  appear  to  terminate  the 
e  aisles,  though  in  reality  a  much  less  projec- 
l  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  carrying 
the  battlemented  parapet  under  the  west 
idow  across  the  side  screens,  as  an  ornament 
l  as  a  means  of  continuing  the  horizontal 
},  is  open  to  criticism. 

Ihe  building  will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  for 
^installation  of  which  preparation  is  being 

We  may  add  that  we  have  published  the 
owing  illustrations  of  this  church,— viz.,  a 


double-page  exterior  view  and  an  extra-large- 
size  interior  view  on  October  6,  1888 ;  and  a 
drawing  of  one  bay  of  nave  arcade  on  October 
12,  1889.] 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
held  on  the  1st  inst.  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  Mr.  H. 
Alexander  presiding,  a  report  was  presented  by 
the  Council  embodying  its  recommendations 
upon  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspector,  which  it  had  been  instructed  to 
consider.  The  Council  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  referring 
to  the  position  and  work  of  the  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector,  there  were  five  defects  which  it  was 
desirable  to  remove  in  future  legislation,  and 
the  report  therefore  recommended  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  following 
amendments  in  sanitary  law  : — 

1.  That  every  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Sanitary  Inspector  shall  have  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  building  trades,  and,  in  addition, 
shall  possess  a  certificate  in  Sanitary  Science. 

2.  That  Sanitary  Inspectors  shall  have  a  per¬ 
manent  tenure  of  office,  and  shall  only  be  dis- 
missable  for  misconduct,  or  proved  incompe¬ 
tence,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  to  periodically  inspect  the  dwellings 
in  the  district  to  which  they  are  appointed  ;  and 
to  receive  complaints  of  nuisances  and  serve 
notices  forthwith,  requiring  all  necessary  works 
to  be  done  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances. 
Such  notices  to  be  as  valid,  if  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Authority,  as  if  served  by  the  Authority’s 
order. 

4.  That  in  all  appointments  requiring  the 
officer’s  whole  time  to  be  given  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  an  adequate  minimum  salary  shall  be 
prescribed. 

6.  That  the  officers  now  variously  named 
“  Sanitary  Inspectors  ”  and  “  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  ”  be  designated  “  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tors.” 

After  a  brief  discussion,  during  which  the 
Chairman  announced  that  his  Board  (Shore¬ 
ditch)  had  formally  adopted  proposition  3,  the 
report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Richards  (Battersea)  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Removal  and  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse  in  London.”  The  practice  of  storing  up 
refuse  for  weeks,  instead  of  a  very  few  days, 
before  removal,  was  strongly  condemned,  and 
the  manner  of  collecting  and  conveying  it 
through  the  streets  of  London  was  described 
as  “a  disgrace  to  this  centre  of  civilisation.” 
The  practice,  formerly  common,  but,  as  the 
paper  stated,  “  happily  no  longer  permitted,”  of 
depositing  it  on  proposed  building-sites  had 
been  followed  by  the  wasteful  disposal  of  it 
either  by  deposits  on  the  marsh-lands  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  or  by  “  barging  ”  it  out 
to  sea,  and  more  recently,  in  some  districts,  by 
the  still  more  wasteful  process  of  “  cremation." 
On  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  machinery  erected 
in  Whitechapel  for  the  latter  method  of  wasting 
refuse,  it  was  estimated  that  the  enormous  sum 
of  l,O31,OO0Z.  would  have  to  be  got  from  the 
taxpayers  of  London,  without  counting  the 
annual  cost  of  working,  on  purpose  to  destroy 
annually  2,265,000  cubic  yards  of  fertilising 
matter,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  1,400  acres 
of  land  with  a  layer  of  manure  a  foot  thick. 
China,  and  recently  Scotland,  offered  us  examples 
of  a  more  useful  disposal  of  refuse,  and  in  at 
least  one  London  parish  (Newington)  these  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  had  been  followed,  with  good 
results.  The  larger  question  of  the  disposal  of  all 
refuse  must,  the  lecturer  declared,  “  ultimately 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  future 
Ministers  of  Health  and  of  Agriculture.  What 
must  be  more  fully  realised  by  our  sanitary 
reformers  is  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
area  under  cultivation,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
producing  power  of  the  land,  not  only  means 
total  dependence  upon  foreigners  for  our  food- 
supply,  but  by  withdrawing  from  the  land  those 
who  should  be  employed  upon  it  constitutes  the 
primary  cause  of  excessive  overcrowding  in  our 
towns.” 

Mr.  Poulson  (Chelsea),  in  proposing  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks,  condemned  the  method  of 
storing  the  refuse  preparatory  to  removal  as  a 
serious  nuisance  in  Newington,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
who  seconded,  said  he  thought  cremation  the 
only  cure,  opinions  for  and  against  those  of  the 
paper  being  expressed  by  other  members  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  Lord  Rosebery  in 
the  chair. 

Age  of  Retirement  of  Officers. — The  Standing 
Committee  presented  the  following  report : — 

“  We  are  giving  careful  and  anxious  conside¬ 
ration  to  the  important  questions  referred  to  us 
by  the  Council,  relative  to  an  insurance  scheme 
for  the  servants  of  the  Council,  and  also  the 
establishment  of  a  benevolent  fund.  These 
questions  have  been  referred  to  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  been  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  course  adopted  by  other  Corporations  and 
Institutions.  In  the  course  of  their  inquiry 
they  have  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  any 
limit  of  age  at  which  officials  of  the  Council 
may  be*required  to  retire.  The  consequence  of 
there  being  no  provision  for  compulsory  retire¬ 
ment  may  be  that  officers  will  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Council  when  they  no  longer 
have  the  vigour  necessary  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  Civil  Service  establish¬ 
ments  have  recently  recommended  that  there 
should  be  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Council  to  follow  the 
same  principle,  and  to  fix  sixty-five  years  as  the 
age  at  which  retirement  should  be  compulsory. 
Cases  may  arise  in  which  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  retain  the  services  of  particular 
officials,  but  this,  we  think,  should  only  be  done 
by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Council  in  each 
case.  We  recommend  that  the  following  be  a 
Standing  Order  of  the  Council :  — 

‘  That  every  officer  and  servant  of  the  Council  shall 
retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  unless  the  Council  shall 
pass  a  special  resolution  to  the  effect  that  his  retire¬ 
ment  will  cause  inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
in  which  case  he  shall  continue  for  another  year,  and 
so  on  at  the  termination  of  each  successive  year  of  his 
age.' " 

This  was  agreed  to,  after  some  discussion. 

The  Proposed  Central  London  Railway. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: — “On  February  11  the  Council 
passed  a  resolution  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  locus  standi  of  the  Council,  to  oppose,  if  so 
advised  hereafter,  on  merits,  a  petition  should 
be  prepared  against  the  preamble  of  the  Central 
London  Railway  Bill.  The  report  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  schemes,  prepared  in  the  Engineer’s 
Department,  which  has  been  circulated  to  the 
members  of  the  Council,  points  out  the  serious 
interference  of  the  proposed  line  with  the 
Council’s  sewers,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  any 
case,  proper  protective  clauses  must  be  ob¬ 
tained.  But,  apart  from  this,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  our  report  on  the  11th 
instant,  the  question  of  motive  power  is  one  of 
very  great  importance.  In  the  case  of  the 
similar  scheme  which  was  before  Parliament 
last  year,  Sir  John  Fowler  stated  as  follows,  in 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Bill, — 

‘  Those  motors  are  liable  to  derangement,  like  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  especially  anything  connected  with 
electrical  machinery.  Electricity,  so  far  from  escaping 
difficulties  as  regards  derangement,  I  think,  according 
to  everybody’s  experience  at  the  present  time,  is  rather 
liable  to  it  ;  that  is  certainly  my  own  personal 
experience. 

‘  I  quite  grant  you,  if  you  like,  this,  that  it  has  gone 
so  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage  that  you  are 
perfectly  justified  in  adopting  it ;  but  we  have  not  got 
so  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage  as  to  know  how 
much  liability  there  is  to  derangement  of  these  motors.' 

The  petition  of  the  Council,  which  was  sealed 
on  the  18th  instant,  and  which  was  framed  so 
as  to  enable  the  Council  to  oppose  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill,  if  considered  advisable,  contains  the 
following  allegations : — 

1  Your  petitioners  deny  that  any  Buch  public  necessity 
can  be  shown  to  exist  for  the  construction  of  the  said 
subways  or  railway  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  or  that  any 
such  public  advantage  will  result  therefrom  as  will 
justify  the  public  injury  and  inconvenience  which  the 
exercise  of  the  said  powers  would  cause,  and  your  peti¬ 
tioners  believe  that  no  experience  has  yet  been  gained 
to  show  that  the  working  of  so  large  an  undertaking, 
as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  by  means  of  electricity  is  con¬ 
venient  or  practicable. 

Your  petitioners  also  call  attention  to  the  special 
provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  interference  with  property 
by  enabling  the  Company  to  acquire  easements  or  rights 
of  constructing  and  using  their  railway  under  certain 
properties,  and  also  to  the  powers  sought  of  interfering 
with  properties  by  underpinning  or  otherwise  strength¬ 
ening  the  same,  and  your  petitioners  submit  that  such 
powers  may  cause  injury  and  inconvenience.  Your 
petitioners  refer  to  the  settlements  and  cracks  in  their 
sewers,  caused  by  similar  works,  as  showing  that  the 
risk  of  such  injury  and  inconvenience  is  considerable.’ 

Owners  of  the  freehold  soil  below  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  street  which  is  vested  in  local 
bodies  are  petitioning  against  the  Bill,  and  are 
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claiming  compensation  for  interference  with 
their  rights ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
interests  of  the  authorities  in  whom  the  streets 
are  vested  are  also  affected.  In  the  appeal 
case  of  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works  v.  the  United  Telephone  Company  (Law 
Reports,  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  vol.  xiii., 
page  913),  it  was  held  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  that  the  property  in  a  street  passes  to  a 
certain  depth,  which  depth  is  what  may  be 
called  the  ‘  area  of  user,’  that  is  to  say,  such  a 
depth  as  will  enable  the  urban  authority  to  do 
what  is  done  in  every  street,  to  raise  the  street 
and  lay  down  sewers.  Now,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Engineer’s  report  for  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  scheme  with  the  Council’s 
sewers,  and  we  are  informed  that  for  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  the  line,  as  shown 
on  the  plans,  passes  within  25  ft.  of  the 
surface,  and  for  two  miles  within  35  ft.,  there 
being,  of  course,  a  limit  of  deviation  in  either 
case,  which  might  bring  it  considerably  nearer. 
The  case  consequently  appears  to  be  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  the  judgment  above  referred  to.  As  regards 
the  question  of  compensation,  we  desire  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  local  authorities, 
in  whom  the  streets  are  vested,  should  be  com¬ 
pensated  in  the  same  way  as  the  freeholders  of 
property  on  either  side  of  the  street.  We  are 
proceeding  to  obtain  evidence  in  support  of  the 
allegations  of  the  Council’s  petition,  but  looking 
to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  on  the  11th 
inst.,  we  are  placed  in  a  position  of  uncertainty, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  have  definite  instructions 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed 
opposition.  We,  therefore,  submit  this  report, 
and  recommend : — 

‘That  the  opposition  to  the  Central  London  Railway 
Bill  bo  continued  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Council's 
petition,  and  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  with  regard  to  obtaining  evidence 
be  approved.’  ” 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  : — “  That  as  no  resolution  has  been  come 
to  by  the  Council  to  oppose  the  Central  London 
Railway  Bill  on  its  merits,  and  as  the  object  of 
the  Bill,  if  successfully  attained,  will  effect  a 
great  metropolitan  improvement  without  charge 
on  the  rates,  the  opposition  of  the  Council  to 
such  Bill  be  confined  to  the  taking  of  needful 
steps  to  secure  the  special  clauses  required  to 
protect  the  sewers  and  other  interests  of  the 
Council.”  Mr.  Beachcroft  urged  that  the  Council 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  improvement 
of  this  kind,  provided  that  their  interests  could 
be  safeguarded,  as  he  believed  they  could  be.  He 
contended  that  a  new  central  London  railway 
from  east  to  west,  following  the  line  of  Oxford- 
street  and  Holborn,  was  much  needed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  and  he  cited  the 
City  and  Southwark  Subway  (now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted)  as  a  proof  that  such  a  work  could  be 
constructed  without  damage  to  property  on  the 
line  of  route.  Mr.  Collard,  however,  contra¬ 
dicted  this  statement,  and  said  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  building  in  High-street,  Borough, 
which  had  not  suffered  from  the  construction 
of  the  subway. 

After  a  good  deal  of  further  discussion,  the 
amendment  was  carried,  and  after  transacting 
other  business,  the  Council  adjourned. 


SALT  IN  CEMENT  MORTARS. 

Some  interesting  particulars  regarding  tl 
use  of  salt  in  the  preparation  of  cement  morta 
which  are  to  be  subject  to  very  low  temper 
tures  are  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  I 
stitution  of  Civil  Engineers  (see  vol  xci 
Abstracts  of  Papers,  &c.).  The  information 
taken  from  various  sources,  and  is  of  conside 
able  interest  to  those  engaged  in  building  oper 
tions.  It  is  well-known  that  water  contain* 
in  common  salt  in  solution  freezes  at  a  low 
temperature  than  fresh  water,  and  it  has  bet 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  property  ; 
preparing  mortars  for  use  when  the  temperate 
is  below  freezing-point.  It  must  not,  howeve 
be  concluded  that  sea-water  would  answer  tl 
same  purpose,  as  that  contains  other  sal 
also. 

From  some  experiments  made  in  Russia,  tl 
following  results  were  obtained  Hydraul 
lime  and  Portland  cement  were  mixed  wil 
fresh  water,  and  also  with  water  containing  2  pi 
cent,  and  8  per  cent,  of  salt  in  solution.  Bricl 
cemented  together  with  these  mortars  we] 
allowed  to  set  in  the  open  air  at  temperaturi 
ranging  between  17-6  deg.  F.  to  a  little  aboi 
freezing-point.  Two  cubes  made  from  the  diff. 
rent  cements  were  subject  to  the  same  coi 


ditions.  The  cubes  made  with  fresh  water 
cement  fell  to  pieces  under  pressure  of  the 
hand ;  and  the  bricks  cemented  with  the  same 
material  did  not  adhere.  The  specimens  pre¬ 
pared  with  water  containing  2  per  cent,  of  salt 
gave  somewhat  better  results  ;  but  the  samples 
made  with  water  containing  8  per  cent,  of  salt 
could  only  be  destroyed  by  the  aid  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  bricks  could  not  be  separated. 
The  Portland  cement  mortar  was,  in  all  cases, 
stronger  than  that  made  from  hydraulic  lime. 
Some  operations  carried  out  in  America  (see 
“  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Engi¬ 
neers,”  March,  1887,  p.  79),  confirm  the  latter 
fact.  In  the  construction  of  some  canal  locks, 
the  work  built  with  Portland  cement,  when 
examined  the  following  year,  turned  out  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  but  the  hydraulic  lime  mortar 
had  been  destroyed  to  a  depth  of  3  to  4  in. 
In  the  course  of  erecting  these  works  some  con¬ 
crete  was  laid  in  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  was 
mixed.  The  mass  was  completely  frozen,  but 
proved  perfectly  sound  in  the  end,  being  imper¬ 
vious  under  a  head  of  15  ft.  of  water. 

In  the  construction  of  a  bridge  in  the 
United  States,  four  piers  were  built,  when 
the  temperature  was  ranging  in  the  case  of 
the  first  between  1-4  deg.  Fahr.  and  21-2  deg. 
Fahr.  During  the  building  of  the  second 
the  temperature  was  about  20  deg.  Fahr., 
and  the  remaining  two  were  built  when  the 
thermometer  stood  above  the  freezing-point. 
For  the  facework,  Portland  cement  mortar, 
mixed  with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1£, 
was  used,  and  for  the  interior  work  1  to  2|. 
The  sand  was  warmed,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  were  added  to  the  water,  yet  at  1-4  deg. 
Fahr.  the  mortar  froze  very  quickly  while  it 
was  being  used.  In  the  end  no  difference  could 
be  discovered  between  the  quality  of  the 
masonry  of  all  the  piers.  The  superiority  of 
Portland  cement  over  native  American  hydraulic 
lime  is  also  testified  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Morison,  an 
American  engineer.  Test  specimens  of  the  two 
materials  were  frozen  in  water;  those  of  Portland 
cement  were  uninjured,  but  the  hydraulic  lime 
samples  fell  to  pieces.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  for  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Shanahan,  when  building  walls  in  cold  weather, 
adds  a  strong  solution  of  salt  to  the  mortar. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At  the 

fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  4th  inst.,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Chad¬ 
wick,  A.R.I.B.A.,  the  subject  being  a  few  recent 
notes  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  sketches  made  by  Messrs.  Chad¬ 
wick,  Colley,  and  Woodhouse  during  a  tour  in 
September  last.  The  route  taken  was  from 
Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  Delft,  Dordrecht, 
Malines,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Chadwick,  Colley,  and  Woodhouse. 

Sunderland  Architectural  Students'  Associa¬ 
tion. — At  the  first  general  meeting,  February  7, 
a  paper,  on  the  “  Study  of  Mechanics  in 
their  Relation  to  Architecture,”  was  read  by 
the  President  (Mr.  Frank  Caws),  and,  during 
the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  arranged 
to  have  interim  meetings  for  the  study  of  the 
subject  in  detail,  the  President  undertaking  to 
conduct  these  interim  classes  on  alternate 
Wednesdays,  and  give  practical  demonstrations 
on  the  black-board.  At  the  general  fortnightly 
meeting,  February  21,  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Barnes, 
on  the  “  Use  of  Wood  and  Iron  in  Building,” 
and  on  March  7th  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Purvis, 
“  On  Stone  as  a  Building  Material,”  were  read, 
and  followed  by  interesting  and  instructive  dis¬ 
cussions,  in  which  the  younger  students  were 
encouraged  to  take  part.  In  addition  to  the 
classes  for  the  study  of  mechanics,  another 
class,  on  alternate  Wednesdays,  meeting  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Milburn,  is 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Grecian  architecture, 
illustrated  by  lime-light  photographic  views  and 
diagrams.  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  has  most  kindly 
lent  the  Association  a  number  of  photographic 
slides,  taken  by  himself,  of  Grecian  buildings. 
The  subject  of  Greek  architecture  was  divided 
into  the  following  details  or  branches : — 
History,  Mr.  H.  Barnes  ;  Plans,  Mr.  John  Hall ; 
Proportions,  Mr.  G.  T.  Brown  ;  Shafts,  Mr.  J. 
Spain ;  Caps  and  Bases,  Mr.  A.  B.  Tiffin ; 
Entablatures  and  Pediments,  Mr.  F.  E.  Coates  ; 
Ornament,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wilson ;  and  the  various 
students  above-named  undertook  each  the 
branch  set  against  his  name.  The  committee 
intend  to  further  pursue  this  method  of  inducing 


all  the  students  to  share  and  take  an  interest! 
the  work  of  study  and  preparation  necessarya 
the  successful  carrying-on  of  this  class. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arclueological  Association. — At  tt 
meeting  of  this  Association  on  March  5,  1, 
C.  H.  Compton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Earle  Way  e; 
hibited  some  remarkable  Gray-beard  ju 
found  in  Southwark,  ornamented  with  coa:i 
of-arms  and  having  Dutch  inscriptions  as  w- 
as  the  usual  head  and  beard  of  Cardinal  Bellie. 
mine.  Mr.  Davis  described  a  candlestick  :lj 
stone,  of  small  size,  found  among  some  rubbib; 
removed  from  a  Gloucestershire  church.  It  , 
circular  in  form  and  about  3  in.  in  heigfci 
Mr.  Davis  also  produced  a  rubbing  of  a  brd 
in  Newlands  Church,  Forest  of  Dean,  whertei 
miner  is  depicted  holding  his  candlestick  in  lr| 
mouth,  a  stick  and  a  boss  of  clay  at  the  el 
tremity.  It  occurs  on  the  brass  called  thati<; 
Sir  R.  Baynham.  A  rubbing  of  a  brass  s;; 
Wandsworth  Church  was  also  shown  datl 
1420,  on  which  a  knight  is  represented  witti 
mace  at  his  girdle.  Mr.  Saunders  describr 
the  key  of  Portsmouth  Town,  which  v 
thrown  into  the  Harbour  by  Colonel  Goring  ifj 
the  surrender  to  the  Parliamentary  Army.  r.| 
is  now  in  his  possession,  having  been  recover! 
in  1811.  Mr.  Oliver  exhibited  one  of  the  wev 
known  forgeries  of  the  celebrated  traders  rf 
spurious  antiques  known  as  “Billy and Charledi 
He  did  so  as  a  warning  to  antiquaries,  ai  i 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  these  will  doc 
good  deal  to  keep  a  record  of  their  fabricaticti 
A  paper,  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  <n 
rubbings  of  the  objects  referred  to,  whi'l 
occupied  one  side  of  the  Hall,  was  then  ren 
by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  on  t  < 
Pre-Norman  Sculptured  Stones  of  the  Wm 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  comparative'll 
limited  district  under  review  twenty-six  d 
ferent  localities  occur  in  which  sculpturci 
stones  have  been  found  in  churchyards,  or  )i, 
relation  to  churches,  mostly  in  the  valleys.  T  ’. 
greatest  number  are  found  within  a  radius  iii 
twenty  miles  of  Leeds.  After  dwelling  uput 
the  historical  data,  especially  with  regard  to  toil 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  sevenej 
century,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  style  Ik 
ornamentation,  which  agrees  in  peculiarities  2it 
detail  with  what  is  found  in  other  parts  of  t: 
North  of  England,  Lindisfarne  being  probate; 
the  centre  of  the  art.  The  stones  are  cover’d 
with  interlaced  patterns,  and  consist  of  shah  r 
and  heads  of  crosses.  Eleven  inscribed  stond 
have  already  been  noted,  one  of  which  appeal 
to  relate  to  Osbert,  killed  in  867.  Figure  sn  fi 
jects  occur  not  unfrequently,  and  at  Bingleyef 
an  inscribed  font,  a  photograph  of  which  w 
exhibited. 

Royal  Arclueological  Institute. — The  Rigi 
Hon.  Earl  Percy  presided  at  a  meeting  of  ti 
Institute  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  why. 
Mr.  Oliver  read  a  paper  on  a  brass  to  1 1 
memory  of  Roger  Thornton  which  was  origiii 
ally  placed  on  altar  tomb  in  the  Church  of  £\[ 
Saints,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  figures 
Roger  Thornton  was  dressed  in  a  long  go\?i; 
reaching  to  the  feet.  His  wife’s  figure  showoi= 
a  long  sleeveless  gown  with  high  collar.  H  1 
Oliver  said  that  this  brass  was  the  only  onen<' 
Flemish  workmanship  of  the  fifteenth  centum 
in  this  country.  (We  gave  an  illustration  >il 
this  brass  in  the  Builder  for  November  16  lasli 
Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  “  Angr 
Norman  Ornament  compared  with  designs  iii 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.”  The  paper  v 
illustrated  by  many  designs  and  copies  frtffc 
Early  Saxon  MSS.  From  these  Mr.  Harrier: 
deduced  that  Saxon  architecture  was  of  a  JfC 
superior  description  than  what  was  genera;i* 
supposed.  Lord  Percy  exhibited  a  silver  ono  - 
ment,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  which  was  four- 
near  Newham,  Northumberland.  It  was  p:  t 
bably  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  Surveyors’  Institution. — The  Coum 
of  this  Institution  have  decided  to  give  a  pr  i 
of  the  value  of  10Z.  out  of  the  interest  arisii : 
from  the  Crawter  bequest  to  the  candidaj 
doing  the  best  work  in  the  field  on  MondaA 
the  24th  inst.,  provided  he  obtains  not  lesstb  . 
75  per  cent,  of  the  marks  allotted  to  this  bran  n 
of  the  Surveying  and  Levelling  Examination! : 

Surveyorsliip,  Burslem.  —  The  Burslr 
Corporation  have  appointed  Mr.  Fred.  Bettal  i 
as  their  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  in  place  cjj 
Mr.  P.  J.  Sheldon,  who  has  obtained  the  Esth 
County  Council  appointment. 


March  15,  1890.] 
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JyZANTINE  REMAINS  IN  GREECE. 

Sir,— You  were  good  enough  about  a  year 
>  to  advocate  the  work  which  was  then 
ng  carried  on  by  the  British  Archajological 
pool  at  Athens  in  obtaining  full-sized 
iwings  of  the  profiles  of  the  mouldings 
ied  in  Greek  architecture,  and  the  response 
line  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  from  various 
mors,  which,  if  not  a  large  sum,  yet  has 
en  of  very  material  use  iu  arriving  at  a 
uisfactory  result,  which  consists  of  a  very 
jnplete  collection  of  mouldings  taken  with 
■upulous  exactness  by  our  architect  student, 
,.\  K.  W.  Schultz,  These  will  no  doubt  be 
Iblished  in  some  form  or  other, 
pince  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  oppor- 
pity  of  employing  so  competent  an  artist 
is  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  school,  and 
\  Schultz  has  been  re-engaged  by  the  com- 
jttee  in  concert  with  another  architect,  Mr. 
rnsley,  in  making  drawings  of  the  Byzan- 
e  churches  in  Greece,  of  which  there  are 
ne  extremely  valuable  specimens.  But 
bir  work  is  likely  to  be  very  seriously  cur¬ 
ded  for  want  of  funds,  as  the  money  which 
in  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  by  the  British 
[chfeological  School  falls  much  short  of  what 
'lue  to  the  subject.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
mains  of  this  period  in  Athens  itself  have 
m  examined,  and  one  other  very  intercst- 
f  and  important  specimen, — namely,  the 
mastery  of  St.  Luke,  near  Mount  Helicon ; 
t  the  collection  will  be  very  imperfect  if 
3  remains  at  Mistra  and  some  other  parts  of 
)  Peloponessus  are  not  included ;  which, 
fortunately,  cannot  be  done  with  the  funds 
present  available.  In  a  letter  received 
ely  from  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Director  of  the 
100I,  he  says,  “  I  am  very  sorry  that 
rultz  and  Barnsley  are  so  short  of  money, 

1 1  fear  they  will  be  obliged  to  curtail  their 
n,  and  only  finish  off  the  churches  they 
re  begun  without  going  further  afield.  I 
nk  this  will  be  a  great  pity,  as  their  work 
ikes  me  as  more  excellent  than  ever,  espe- 
lly  their  drawings  of  St.  Luke.” 

Jnder  these  circumstances,  I  write  to  ask 
ou  would  allow  me,  through  your  columns, 
invite  subscriptions  from  the  lovers  of 
hasology  in  general,  and  early  Medireval 
:k  in  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
i  undertaking  more  complete, 
lubscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Walter  Lea, 

Old  Change,  the  treasurer  to  the  British 
ihieological  School;  or  should  you  think, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  that  a  special 
scription  fund  would  be  desirable,  I  should 
villing  (should  you  so  desire  it)  to  receive 
subscriptions,  and  from  time  to  time 
ounce  them  in  the  Builder,  in  which  case 
rould  ask  the  donors  to  distinguish  any 
l  subscriptions  from  others  intended  for 
Greek  Mouldings  Fund ;  to  signify  in  some 
'  or  other  that  Byzantine  architecture  is 
r  aim.  F.  C.  Penrose. 

i,  St.  Paul's- churchy  aid. 

*,*  We  certainly  desire  it. — Ed. 


THE  GLASGOW  MILL  DISASTER. 

R, — In  reference  to  your  interesting  article 
he  fall  of  the  Glasgow  mill,  it  would  be 
;  instructive  to  your  readers  if  a  plan  and 
on  were  given,  the  direction  of  the  wind 
its  pressure  per  square  foot, 
mow  that  at  moat  meteorological  stations 
apparatus  is  so  imperfect  that  the  wind 
es  are  generally  blown  away  in  a  storm, 
t  may  be  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  case 
f.  George  Aitchison. 


A  CLAIM  ON  A  BILL  OF  EXTRAS.” 

Our  clients,  Messrs.  Kirk  k  Randall,  have 
l  our  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  your  last 
N  headed  “  A  Claim  on  a  Bill  of  Extras,”  and 
isire  to  point  out  to  you  several  inaccuracies 
it  report. 

a  state  that  it  was  shown  that  the  amount  in 
te  had  been  paid  by  the  Baths  Commissioners 
issrs.  Kirk  &  Randall.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
E  the  Commissioners,  who  was  present  at  the 
ng,  and  our  client,  both  positively  stated  that 
iccount  in  which  the  item  in  dispute  was 

See  Builder,  March  1,  p.  168. 


included  was  not  before  the  Commissioners  at  the 
time  of  settlement,  and  the  Judge  found,  as  a  fact, 
that  the  item  was  not  present  to  the  minds  either 
of  the  Commissioners  or  our  clients  at  the  time  of 
settlement,  and  that  our  clients  had  never,  person¬ 
ally,  any  knowledge  of  the  item  at  all. 

The  plaintiffs’  own  evidence  was  that  although 
they  had  been  repeatedly  warned  by  Messrs.  Kirk 
&  Randall  that  no  amounts  would  be  paid  for  unless 
orders  were  received  from  them,  they  had  not  in 
this  case  received  any  such  orders,  and  they  had  not 
communicated  the  fact  of  the  work  being  done  to 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall.  Furthermore,  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  defendants  was  not  that  the  architect 
had  exceeded,  his  authority,  but  that  the  amonnt 
had  not  been  included  in  the  sum  paid  to  them,  and 
that  it  had  never  been  received  by  them,  as  they 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  plaintiffs’  claim 
in  settling  their  accounts,  and  were,  therefore,  uuder 
no  liability  to  pay  the  amount. 

We  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  in  fairness  to 
our  clients  call  attention  to  these  facts  in  your  next 
issue. 

We  defer  saying  more  on  the  subject  as  the  case 
is  now  under  appeal. 

Mackrell,  Maton,  &  Godlee. 

21,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  March  6. 

[This  letter  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  last 
week.  Our  reporter  informs  us  that  our  report, 
although  brief,  was  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  ;  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
item  in  dispute  was  in  the  accounts  which  were 
before  the  Baths  Commissioners  at  the  time  of 
settlement,  and  that  no  exception  was  taken  to 
it ;  that  these  accounts  had  been  prepared  jointly 
by  the  quantity-surveyors  representing  the  builders 
and  the  building-owners  respectively  ;  that  although 
it  is  true  that  evidtnee  was  tendered  as  to  the 
plaintiffs  having  been  cautioned  by  the  defendants 
against  executing  orders  received  otherwise  than 
through  the  defendants,  it  was  proved  that  tho 
architect,  Mr.  Verity,  had  ordered  tho  goods  in 
question  (which  he  had  ample  power  to  do  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract),  that  they  had  been  duly 
supplied,  and  that  the  architect  had  authorised  the 
amount  in  dispute  to  be  included  in  the  accounts. 
On  one  point  only  was  our  reporter  slightly  in 
error,  and  that  was  in  describing  the  nature  of  tho 
action.  It  was  not,  technically  speaking,  an  action 
to  recover  money  for  goods  supplied  to  defendants, 
bu£  it  was  an  action  to  recover  money  had  and 
received  by  defendants  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.] 


“HISTORY  OF  CROMER.’ 

Sir, —  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  to  correct 
an  error  in  your  last  edition  in  relerence  to  the 
above.  In  referring  to  the  church,  you  say,  “The 
restoration  of  tho  nave  was  done  by  Mr.  Newman.” 
This  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Summers  and  myself,  Mr. 
Newman  only  having  the  sub-contract  for  the 
bricklayers’  work.  W.  Chapman. 

llanworth,  Norfolk,  March  12,  1890. 

*»*  It  is  not  our  mistake ;  we  merely  took  the 
statement  as  given  in  the  book. 


Technical  Institutions  in  Berlin. — Mr. 
Brnnner,  M.P.,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin, 
took  special  interest  in  the  affairs  relating  to  the 
organisation  of  the  institutions  for  technical 
education  in  Germany,  and  those  at  Berlin  es¬ 
pecially.  Thanks  to  the  “  Rector,”  Prof.  Jacobs- 
thal,  Mr.  Brunner  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
Royal  Technical  College,  and  besides  viewing 
the  aula,  the  library,  and  reading-rooms,  the 
lecture-halls,  class-rooms,  studies,  and  minor 
details  of  the  main  building,  he  also  went  over 
the  Architectural  Museum  (of  which  Professor 
Raschdorff  is  the  director)  and  some  of  the 
educational  collections  (building  construction, 
building  materials,  geological,  civil  engineering, 
technological,  and  ship  building).  A  visit  was 
paid  to  the  building  belonging  to  the  Chemistry 
division,  and  here  the  laboratories  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  department(Prof.  Ruedorff)  were  specially 
gone  through.  The  Royal  Testing  Laboratory 
and  workshops  were  visited,  and  here  the  head 
of  the  institution,  Prof.  Martens,  explained  the 
different  apparatus  used,  especially  those  used 
for  testing  iron  and  steel,  and  those  used  for 
the  testing  of  paper  as  to  wear,  tear,  and 
discolour. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  Engi¬ 
neers  notify  that  the  ninth  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  Municipal  Engineer 
and  Local  Board  Surveyor  will  be  held  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  18  and  19  next.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Municipal  Engineers  was  instituted 
in  1875,  and  now  numbers  some  420  members. 
It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of 
qualification  for  the  professional  officers  of 
municipalities  and  Local  Boards. 


®{rt  Stutrmi’s  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY  SUPPLY.— XI. 

DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINES. 

ELL-ILLUSTRATED  descriptions  of  the 
details  of  all  the  important  forms  of 
dynamo-machines  that  are  made  ap¬ 
pear  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
engineering  papers.  To  these  articles  is  re¬ 
ferred  a  student  who  wishes  to  see  how  the 
general  principles  of  dynamo-electric  machinery, 
dealt  with  in  this  and  future  articles,  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  practice.  We  have  already  explained 
— article  VII. — how  and  in  what  direction 
E.M.F.  is  set  up  in  a  conductor  which  is  being 
cut  by  lines  of  force  ;  fig.  26  represents  lines  of 


force  between  the  N  and  S  poles  of  the  field? 
magnet  of  a  dynamo-machine.  If  the  conductor 
A  B  move  into  the  paper,  the  direction  of 
the  E.M.F.  produced  will  be  from  A  to  B ; 
some  such  diagram,  showing  the  relative 
directions  of  lines  of  force,  motion,  and  electro¬ 
motive  force  produced,  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  though  the  following  rule  may  prove 
useful  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  earth’s 
surface  lines  of  force  go  from  south  to  north  : — 
If  a  man  walks  towards  the  east  an  E.M.F.  is 
set  up  from  his  feet  to  his  head.  In  practice, 
however,  the  moving  conductor  is  not  a  mere 
rod  like  A  B,  nor  does  the  field  consist  of 
straight  lines  of  force  as  in  fig.  26.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  in  many  cases  to  consider  parts 
only  of  the  conductor  at  a  time,  and  then  to 
see  in  what  direction  acts  the  added  electro¬ 
motive  forces,  set  up  in  the  different  parts.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  conductor  cuts  lines 
of  force,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  set  up  in  one  part 
opposes  that  set  up  in  another,  in  which  case 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  all  that  is 
available  for  use.  Before  the  quantity  can  be 
calculated  the  numerical  value  of  the  E.M.F. 
set  up  in  a  conductor  moving  in  a  magnetic 
field  must  be  known. 


D 

Fig.  27. 


In  Fig.  27,  A  B  is  a  conductor  which  slides? 
between  two  fixed  rods  G  H  and  K  L,  metallic 
contact  being  made  with  them  at  A  and  B,  so 
that  any  E.  M.  F.  which  may  be  set  up  in  A  B 
will  produce  a  current  in  the  closed  circuit 
A  B  D  A.  Let  the  resistance  of  this  circuit  be 
R  and  the  resistance  of  the  rods  G  H  and  K  L. 
be  so  small  that  the  varying  length  of]  rod 
introduced  into  the  circuit,  as  A  B  moves,  does 
not  appreciably  alter  the  total  resistance.  If  a 
uniform  field  of  force  pass  through  the  appa¬ 
ratus  in  the  direction  N  S  and  the  conductor 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  an  E.  M.  F. 
is  set  up  in  the  direction  A  B  and  a  current  C 
flows  in  the  direction  A  B  D.  Let  l  —  length 
of  A  B,  v  =  speed  with  which  it  moves,/  = 
strength  of  field,  E  =  E.  M.  F.  set  up,  and  t  = 
time  taken  by  A  B  to  move  from  G  to  H. 

Then  E=CR,  and  the  work  in  Joules  done  in 
the  circuit  is  EC/,  that  is,  107E  C  t  ergs,  as 
explained  in  article  V.  Again,  in  the  same 
article  it  was  shown  that  if  a  conductor  of 
length/,  carrying  a  current  of  C  amperes, was 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius. 
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it  exerted  a  force  of  —  dynes  on  a  unit 

magnetic  pole  placed  at  its  centre,  or  a  force  of 
C Im  , 

Yq  ■  dynes  on  a  pole  of  strength  m;  but  since 

action  and  reaction  are,  by  Newton’s  third  law, 
equal  and  opposite,  the  conductor  itself  expe¬ 
riences  the  same  force,  though  in  the  opposite 
direction;  as,  therefore,  the  pole  of  strength 
vi  produces  a  field  of  strength  m  at  one  centi¬ 
metre  distance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  conductor  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  current  at  every  point, 

the  force  produced  is  ^  multiplied  into  the 

strength  of  field  into  which  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Applying  this  to  the  present  case,  the 


a  second  time  at  the  vertical  position.  We 
shall  not  trouble  ourselves  about  this  while 
considering  machines  used  for  giving  a 
continuous  current,  because  a  number  of 
conductors  are  connected  up  so  that 
when  one  is  contributing  its  maximum  effect 
another  is  contributing  no  E.M.F.  at  all,  the 
other  conductors  being  in  intermediate  posi¬ 
tions.  When,  therefore,  all  the  effects  are  added 
the  result  is  an  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  average 
E.M.F.  given  by  one  conductor  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  them  so  connected;  thus  by 
proper  connections  and  commutation  a  prac¬ 
tically  constant,  though  slightly  fluctuating, 
E.M.F.  is  obtained  for  external  use. 


•movement  of  A  B  is  resisted  by  the  force 
,  .  10 
and  since  the  total  distance  through  which  it 
moves  is  v  t  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  to 

move  it  from  G  to  H  is  —Jq—  or  10-'C  Ifvt. 

By  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the 
mechanical  work  put  into  the  apparatus  is  equal 
to  the  electrical  work  got  out  of  it.  Hence 
107  E  C ^  =  10— :  Qlfvt 


■c,  _  10"' C  Ifvt 

E  “  W~~ot — 


10 ~8l/v 


(i.) 


But  Iv  is  the  area  traced  out  by  AB  per 
second,  and  l  v  x  f  is  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  cut  by  A  B  per  second  ;  so  that  equation 
<i.),  which  is  of  fundamental  importance,  may 
’be  stated  in  words  as  follows The  electro¬ 
motive  force  set  up  in  a  conductor  is  equal  to 
tha  number  of  lines  of  force  through  which  it 
cuts  per  second  multiplied  by  10-8. 

It  appears,  then,  that  to  get  one  single  volt, 
a  conductor  must  cut,  in  the  same  direction,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  million  lines  of  force  per 
second. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,600,  Scavenger  Carts.  A.  H.  and  J.  E. 
Hayes. 

The  carts  made  under  this  specification  are 
covered  to  prevent  spilling  the  liquid  slop  or  the 
dust  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  side  and 
end  boards  are  fitted  to  increase  the  carrying  capa¬ 
city  for  light  dust  without  interfering  with  the 
action  and  protection  of  the  mechanical  cover. 
These  extra  boards  are  provided  with  iron  pintles, 
which  fit  into  sockets  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
cart,  the  front  being  built  up  solid  of  sufficient 
height  to  close  up  the  crown  of  the  covering.  The 
centreboard,  on  which  the  covering-flaps  are  hinged, 
is  of  sufficient  height  to  permit  the  flaps  to  con¬ 
veniently  rest  on  the  top  of  the  additional  side¬ 
boards,  so  as  still  to  make  a  joint  thereon  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  contents  as  efficaciously  as  when  the 
heightening  boards  are  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  flaps.  When  the  contents 
are  to  be  discharged,  the  door,  on  tipping,  is  auto¬ 
matically  opened  so  as  not  to  cause  any  interference 
with  the  fixed  cover. 

4,432,  Balanced  Sashes.  W.  S.  Ingle. 


There  is  now  working  at  Deptford  a  dynamo- 
machine  which  gives  10,000  volts  electromotive 
force,  so  that  1012  or  1,000,000,000,000  cuttings 
of  lines  of  force  by  conductor  per  second  must 
take  place.  At  first  sight  this  figure  seems  very 
extraordinary,  but  it  must  be  remembered  firstly, 
that  the  actual  number  of  lines  of  force  in  the 
field  or  set  of  fields  in  a  dynamo  amounts  to 
many  millions ;  secondly,  that  each  conductor 
is  not  a  simple  rod  as  in  fig.  27,  but  is  wound 
•mto  a  bobbin  of  many  turns,  so  that  each  line 
-m  the  field  is  cut  several  times  by  the  same  con¬ 
ductor;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  armature  revolves 
many  times  per  second.  Each  of  these  factors 
multiplies  the  E.M.F.,  so  that  itisnot  so  astonish¬ 
ing  after  all  that  the  number  of  cuttings  reaches 
the  enormous  figure  it  does. 


Fig.  28. 


.  will  n,T  investigate  the  E.M.F.  prodac! 

ine  skeleton  dynamo  -  machine  in  fig.  2 
A  L  D  is  a  rectangular  conductor  placed  b 
■tween  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets  N 
Suppose  F  to  be  the  flux  through  ABCDwhi 
it  is  in  the  vertical  position,  by  the  time  it  h; 
turned  into  the  horizontal  position  A  B  ai 
D  have  together  cut  every  line  i  e  F  line 
setting  up  an  E.M.F.  in  the  direction  show 
In  one  complete  revolution  4  F  cuttings  tal 
place,  and  if  the  rectangle  is  revolved  n  tim 
per  second,  the  number  rises  to  4  n  F  per  secon 
so  that  an  average  E.M.F.  of  10-«x4»  F  vnl 
is  produced. 

11 T?  glve  an  idea  of  what  this  E.M.F.  may 
likely  to  come  to,  suppose  the  area  of  t 

ia K~Tl'  150  stJuare  centimetr, 
to  /vT14  D°f  be  an  ““t-et-tbe-way  val 
for  F  ,  if  the  number  of  revolutions  per  mine 

•  nnn  bUU 

is  6°°,  Let  e  =  E.M.F.  in  rei 

angle,  then  E  =  10~8  x  I  x  10  x  106=4  x  I0_1  =  ( 
volt.  ' 

fnrl™1181  b,®  not,ed  that  average  electro-moti 
force  is  spoken  of,  as  by  tracing  the  EMF  f 

thatntbh^C°nd4.°Ct0r  aS  ifc  revolves  ^  will  be  se 
tbp  rif  dlrf  ^on  ^verses  at  the  instant  wh 
the  rectangle  is  vertical :  hence  in  the  vertic 
position  e=0,  if  e  is  the  actual  E.M.F.  at  a 
instant;  in  the  horizontal  position  e  has 
•maximum  value,  and  sinks  again  to  ze 


The  sashes,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  are  hung  so  that  one  half  balances  the  other. 

A  grooved  pulley,  working  in  a  case  bracket,  is 
employed,  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  each  internal  side 
of  the  window-frame,  the  centre  of  the  pulley  being 
midway  between  the  two  side  window-sash  frames. 
Over  these  pulleys  is  passed  a  cord  or  chain,  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  to  each  top  sash-frame,  and 
the  other  to  the  bottom  sash-frame.  When  one  is 
lowered  the  other  is  raised  correspondingly. 

4,645,  Door  and  Wlndow-fasteniDgs.  Ellis 
Parr. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  form  of  fastening  in 
which,  when  it  is  applied  (for  example)  to  a  door, 
the  latter  is  held  sufficiently  firmly  in  a  closed  or 
desired  position  ;  but  can  be  opened  or  removed 
when  desired  by  simply  pressing  it  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  A  plate  has  a  rectangular  aperture  stamped 
out,  the  edges  of  which  are  left  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  side,  the  bolt  is  passed  through  past 
the  aperture,  and  through  a  spiral  spriog  in  the 
centre  of  the  aperture.  This  forms  the  fastening. 

4,853.  Centre  Bits  and  Boring  Tools.  R.  J. 
Anderson. 

According  this  invention,  a  tool  for  drilling  or 
boring,  whereby  the  diameter  of  the  holes  to  be 
borod  may  be  adjustod,  is  made  by  employing  an 
arm  of  suitable  length  pivoted  to  the  bit  or  tool. 
The  extremity  of  this  arm  has  a  cutting  edge.  The 
end  of  tho  tool  is  spread  out  to  form  wings  having 
a  flat  surface  forming  a  support  for  the  arm,  and 
giving  space  for  a  slot,  into  which  is  fitted  a 
tightening  screw.  To  adjust  the  tool  to  make  a 
hole  of  a  proper  size,  the  arm  is  rotated  on  its 
pivot  till  the  size  is  attained,  it  is  then  locked  and 
fixed  by  a  screw. 

5.205,  Terra  Cotta  Blocks.  H.  Doulton  and 
another. 

According  to  this  invention  blocks  are  made  with 
a  number  of  small  cells  or  cavities  similar  to  the 
holes  in  perforated  bricks,  except  that  in  place  of 
running  completely  through  the  block  they  are  only 
open  at  one  face,  stopping  short  of  the  opposite 
face.  The  blocks  may  be  moulded  at  the  closed 
end,  and  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cells  can  be 
employed  for  building  purposes  without  any  filling, 
and  yet  since  the  cells  on  them  are  open  at  one 
end  the  clay  can  dry  thoroughly. 

5,595,  Chimney  Pots.  R.  Roberts. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  cover  of  the  pot 
a  dish-shaped  ring  is,  according  to  this  invention’, 
fixed  around  it  to  serve  as  a  preventive  in  case  of 
the  rebound  of  the  wind — as,  for  instance,  from  a 
roof  or  wall  on  this  ring  the  wind  impinges  and 
down  draught  is  prevented. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

February /  24. — 2,912,  H.  Badams,  Gas-brackets 
and  Chandeliers. — 2,941,  G.  Appiani,  Continuous- 
acting  Kiln. 


February  25. — 2,965,  H.  Brookfield,  Flush: 
Water-closets,  Drains,  Ac.  —  2,966,  G.  Bay 3 
Fastenings  for  Window-sashes. — 2,983,  J.  Colli 
Combined  Sash-fasteners  and  Lifts.  —  3,021, : 
O’Brien  and  J.  Carew,  Stone-cutting  Chis'l 
&c.  —  3,025,  G.  West,  Plastering  Material! 
Compositions. 

February  26.-3,075,  G.  Light,  Intercepts] 
traps  for  Drains,  Ac. 

February  27. — 3,162,  J.  Merryweather,  Pav3 
Materials. 

February  28. — 3,184,  A.  Rovedino,  Wood  Pav3 
Block  or  Brick. — 3,197,  J.  Bott,  Circular  Sawsr 
3,205,  F.  Cook,  Lightning  Conductors. — 3,215,1 
Meredith,  Fastening  Door-knobs  to  Spindlesll 
3,217,  C.  Spurr,  Cutting  Veneers. — 3,221,  I, 
Hawkins,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets^ 

March  1. — 3,258,  E.  Marples  aad  F.  Lambuil 
Combination  Tool  Cabinets.— 3,266,  B.  Towns 
and  J.  Dixon,  Horizontal  Sawing-machines. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  . 

791,  R.  Crowden  and  R.  Pulton,  Paperhangm 
Roller. — 1,054,  J.  Connell,  Sash  Fasteners  a 
Window-sashes  and  Doors.— 1,353,  W.  Youc 
Securing  Sash-lines  to  sashes. — 1,418,  A.  Ranfman 
Metal  Framing  for  Fire-proof  Floors  and  Walla! 
1,544,  G.  Newman,  Bolts  or  Fasteners. — 1,619,1 
Shilton,  Electric  Bells  or  Gongs. — 1,689,  W.  Na> 
Securing  Windows.— 1,730,  J.  Merrill,  Cisterns  n 
Water-closets,  Ac. — 1,759,  J.  Jones  and  S.  Edwar? 
Automatically  raising  Water-closet  Seats,  Aci 
2,008,  R.  Evered  and  N.  Coleman,  Flushing  Draii 
Ac. — 2,190,  E.  Jobson,  Open  Stoves  or  Fire-gratr 
— 2,445,  A.  Osborne,  Heads  and  Screws. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

3,376,  J.  Beeker  and  W.  Winsloe,  CleansiD 
Whitewashing,  Staining,  and  Painting  Ceilings 
5,175,  T.  Win  tour,!  Ventilating. — 5f919,  W.  Leac 
H.  Lynam,  Refractory  or  Fire-resisting  Cemenle 
6,177,  J.  A  B.  Taylor,  Preventing  the  Slipping: 
Ladders,  Ac. — 6  819,  J.  Jacquimin  and  E.  Sege 
tan.  Closing  Orifices  in  Drain-pipes.— 6,874,  J.  1 
anuj.  Lyon,  Mosaics  for  Floors,  Ac.— 6,898,  S: 
Barwell,  Draught,  Rain,  and  Dust  Excluder  :r 
Doors. — 7,197,  A.  Goslin,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 8,‘S 
W.  Allenbv,  Retaining  Windows  at  any  desk 
Height. — 8,845,  N.  Proctor  and  others.  Bricks,  j 
— 20,947,  R.  Haddon,  Water-closets.  ] 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  3.— By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 
St.John's  Wood— 4,  Lodge-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  J.  c.  Platt. 

Acton  Green— 30  and  32,  Antrobus-rd..  f.,  r.  . 

£72.  16s.  p.a . 

We8tbourne-pk.— 4,  Lancaster-mews,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  , 

g.r.  £4.  10s.,  r.  £36.  8s . 

9,  Westmoreland-mews,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  .  • 
£30  . . . 

By  G.  A.  Bickerton. 

Clapham— 73,  The  Chase,  u.t.  79  yrs., g.r.  £7. 10a.,  , 

r.  £40 .  •, 

Fiusbury-pk.— 37,  Digby-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  , 
r.  £40  . . . 

By  C.  Fuller  &  Son. 

Stepney— 1  and  3,  White  Horse-lane,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  , 

g.r.  £10  . 

Buckhurst  Hiil,  Palmerston-rd. — “The  Hollies,"  " 
f.r.  £75  .  . 

By  Phillips,  Lee,  &  Davies. 
Holborn— The  lease  of  8,  Smart’s-buildings,  u.t.  :.l 

36  yrs.,  r.  £280  p.a . f 

March  4.— By  G.  Robins. 
Caledonian-road— 75  and  77,  Pembroke-st.,  u.t.  t.| 

59  yrs.,  g.r.  £2,  r.  £S9.  14s . j 

New  Southgate  —  6  to  11,  Edward’s-ter.,  ami  i! 
1,  Osborne  Villas,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r.  id 

£109.  4s . .I 

Camberwell— F.g.r.  of  £35,  with  reversion  in 
72  yrs . J 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Kentish  Town — 37,  Dickenson-st.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  r. 

£6,  r.  £36  . 1 

Holloway — 22,  24,  and  24a,  Vorley-rd.,  u.t.  60  :l 

yrs.,  g.r.  £14 . .  ,| 

Brunswick-sq. — 39,  Compton-st ,  u.t.  15  yrs  ,  g  r.  f- 
£8,  r.  £30  p.a . < 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington — 35,  Holland-rd.  Villas,  u.t.  61  yrs  ,  sE 
g.r.  £25 . E 

By  W.  HALL. 

Hampstead— Cleve-rd.,  “  Woodcote,”  and  plot  of  <; 

land,  f . fi 

New  Barnet — East  Barnet-rd.,  a  plot  of  f.  land  . .  I 

Hackney — 41,  Casterton-st.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, ‘-,l 

r.  £33.  16s . | 

Kilburn— 1,  Falconer  Mews,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £5  . 
Notting  Hill — 27,  Wheatstone-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  rl 
g.r.  £7.  10s . 1 
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March  6.— By  M.  Hubbard. 

>'lish  Town— 26,  C&versham-rd. ,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

U'.r.  5s .  £6 

By  Norton,  trist,  and  Gilbert. 

Ijham — 15,  Bellenden-rd.,  f. .  6 

R  Stanbury-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  £4. 10s.,  r. 

8]229.  18s .  1 

|:r  Clapton— “  The  Cazenoves  ”  and  3J  acres, 

.,  and  H  acres  1 .  6,3 

Hsland-rd. — Nos.  57  to  61  (odd),  f.,  area  39,100 
it. .  8,6 

By  Prothero  <te  Morris. 

Kensington,  Clareville-grove— “Clareville 

iodge,"  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 .  1,300 

March  6.— By  \V.  W.  Jenkinson. 
ood— 8,  The  Avenue,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  Is.  1,070 
By  Messrs.  Cronin. 

non— 34,  Northcote-road,  f .  295 


Friday,  march  21. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors ). 
Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  B.Sc.,  on  “  The  Nature  of  Nuisances, 
including  Nuisances  the  Abatement  of  which  is 
difficult.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  'Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  L.  A.  Legros  on  ‘'Economy  Trials  of  a  Compound 
Mill-engine  and  Lancashire  Boilers."  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  M.  A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “  Electromagnetic  Radiation.”  9  p.m. 

Sunderland  Architectural  Students'  Association.— Mr- 
F.  Purvis  on  “  Stone  as  a  Building  Material.”  7.30  p.m 

Saturday,  March  22. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  new  Central 
Offices  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  architect. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism.”  VI. 
3  p.m. 


By  W.  J.  Newell. 

-Iford— 104,  St.  .Tohn's-rd  ,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

Bfl2.  7s.  6d.,  r.  £30  . 

■Jtent-rd.— 55,  67,  and  59,  Asylum-rd.,  u.t.  IS 

rrs.,  g.r.  £18,  r.  £79  . 

id,  and  5,  Gervase-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  £5. 10s., 

P.  £71.  10s . . . . 

■•ion— 66,  Sussex-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.  3s.. 

!K  £25 . .. . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

»Broad-st.— 12,  Union-ct.,  f.,  area  426  ft.,  r. 
p35 . * .  3,076 

By  H.  Griffin. 
tjersea— Acorn  Wharf,  f.,  area  7,000  ft.,  r.  £95  1,850 
By  Newbon  &  Harding. 
gate,  Cromwell-avenue— The  residence  called 

‘Caerleon,”  f . 

ibury— 93,  Highbury  Quadrant,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

f.r.  £15.  i5s . ; . . . ; 


1,100 


,  u.t.  29 yrs. , 


onville— 1  and  2,  Vernon-sc 

210,  r.  £105  . ; . 

JVernon-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs. ,  g.r.  £5,  r.’  £45  ... . 
p  Newington— 17,  19,  21,  and  23,  Woodland- 
fa.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £20  . 


Ulisallanta. 

Sales  of  Building-  Property  at  tlie  Mart. 
— Two  well-favoured  properties  at  Hampstead 
will  be  put  up  to  auction  within  three  or  four 
weeks  hence,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  general  building  purposes.  These  are 
the  Priory  Lodge  and  Frognal  Hall  estates, 
situated  between  St.  John’s  parish  church  and 
the  top  of  West  End-lane,  and  covering  about 
six  acres  in  all,  with  1,000  ft.  frontage  to 
Frognal  and  Church-row.  Priory  Lodge  is 
close  to  the  site  of  the  Priory  built  by 
“  Memory  Corner  ”  Thompson,  an  auctioneer 
and  valuer,  over  the  ruins,  as  he  claimed, 
of  an  ancient  priory,  formerly  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  a  rural  retreat.  But  it 


is  to  be  remembered  that  the  real  priory,  clay>  anc*  contains  62  per  cent,  of  soluble  silica, 
Godwin’s  hermitage,  temp.  Henry  I.,  converted  ^ 
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By  C.  G.  Coles  &  Co. 

♦ing-hill— 60  and  62,Portobello-rd.,  u.t  52 yrs., 

(f.r.  £9 . ; . 

land  70,  Portobello-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.’  g.r.  £9,  r. 

|and  32,  Portobelio-rd. ,  f. ,  r.  £00  p.a! ...!!.! . 
March  7.— By  C.  D.  Field  &  Sons. 

Ugh— 7,  Maze-rd.,  f. .  430 

Ladd’s-court,  f.,  r.  £16.  18s . 115 

I  Noah's  Ark-alley,  f.,  r.  £19.  10s .  120 

pondsey— 16,  Guy-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.,  r. 

p2S-  12s .  136 

kfnars— 106  and  108,  Broadwell,  c .  300 

infractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
nd-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
oved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
r  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
istimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
mnurn  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road ; 
or  Bquare ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
,  &c.J 


Saturday,  March  15. 

yal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon  Lord  Rayleigh, 
,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  V. 

Monday,  March  17. 

yal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  Mr.  Alfred 
ig  on  “Drawings  of  Brick  Buildings  in  North 
mny,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Professor  Otzen, 
:rliu.”  (2)  Mr.  William  White  on  “The  Galilee  of 
am  Cathedral  ”  8  p.m. 

iety  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures)'.—  Professor  A.  H. 
ch,  M.A.,  on  “Some  Considerations  Concerning 
ir  and  Colouring."  I.  8  p.m. 

1 erpool  Architectural  Society.— Miscellaneous  Con- 
tions.  7  p.m. 

ds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr. 
Waterhouse,  M. A.,  on  “  The  Work  and  Writings 
:nry  Aldrich."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  18. 

titution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  J.  Price,  jun., 
on  “  Lough  Erne  Drainage."  8  p.m. 
itary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  B.Sc.,  on  “General  Powers  and 
s  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.— Method  of  Inspec- 
[  8  p.m. 

sty  of  Arts  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Section).— Mr. 
ills  on  “  Brazil."  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  19. 

5  Lectures  to  Artisans  and  others  on  Matters  Con- 
~  -  Unwin,  F.R.S., 

Carpenters'  Hall, 


'  with  Building.—  Professor  W. 

The  Construction  .of  Walls, 
m-wall.  8  p.m. 
itution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Students'  visit  to  the 
lond  Main  Drainage  Works.  Meet  at  Kew 
ns  Railway  Station  at  1.30  p.m. 

I  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr.  H.  C. 
on  "  Gold  Mining  in  Merionethshire."  7  p.m. 
ety  of  Arts.—  Mr.  J.  S.  Keltie  on  “Commercial 
aphy.”  8  p.m. 

ish  Archceological  Association.— Mr.  W.  Money, 
,  on  "The  Seal  of  the  1  Dean  of  Newbury,'  1432." 

Thursday,  March  20. 

iburgh  Architectural  Association. — Principal  F. 
Ogilvie  on  “Electric  Lighting  of  Interiors.” 


into  a  nunnery  of  St.  Benedict,  lay  at  Cunebour, 
or  Kilburn.  At  Frognal,  in  the  older  maps,  are 
marked  one  or  two  ponds,  feeders  of  the  West 
Bourne,  or  Ay  Bourne,  whereof  a  branch  ran 
towards  Kilburn.  The  old  manor-house  of 
Hampstead  originally  stood  upon  the  opposite 
(or  northern)  side  of  West  End-lane.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  the  name  of  Hall  Oak 
Farm.  Park,  in  his  “  Topography  and 
Natural  History  of  Hampstead  ’’  (1818), 

conjectures  that  this  manor’s  pristine  name  was 
Frogen-hall.  He  also  says  that  in  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham’s  day  there  stood  in  the  garden  a 
handsome  old  pollard,  being  the  particular  oak- 
tree  which  Bentham  had  always  understood 
gave  its  name  to  the  manor  farm.  Thompson’s 
Priory,  which  he  filled  with  a  strange  collection 
of  curiosities  and  pseudo  -  rarities,  is  now 
demolished.  Lord  Alvanley,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  occupied,  teste  Walford’s 
“  Old  and  New  London,’’  Frognal  Hall ;  he  died 
there  on  March  19,  1804.  Isaac  Ware,  the 
architect,  and  editor  of  Palladio’s  works,  lived, 
for  a  while,  in  Frognal  Hall.  Hard  by,  in 
West  End-lane,  being,  as  Park  tells  us,  “  the 
last  house  in  Frognal  (southward),”  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  day,  was  the  house  which  Dr.  Johnson 
rented  for  his  wife,  and  to  which  he  himself 
occasionally  resorted.  There,  as  we  read  in 
Boswell,  he  composed  (1748)  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  “  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  being  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal 
Imitated.” 

The  Tansa  Water  Scheme. — That  this  is 
the  greatest  scheme  of  a  gravitating  water- 
supply  for  a  city  in  India  is  well  known.  The 
first  survey  was  made  by  Major  Hector  Tulloch, 
now  Senior  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  England,  in  1870.  It  was  first  brought 
before  the  Corporation  as  a  project  to  be 
executed  on  July  27,  1883,  when  it  was  ably 
supported  by  Dr.  Weir,  and  was  accepted.  The 
area  of  the  water-spread,  when  the  dam  is  com¬ 
pleted  up  to  the  height  which  it  is  now  intended 
to  be  carried,  will  be  about  seven  square  miles, 
while  the  catchment  area  is  fifty-two  square 
miles.  The  water  from  the  reservoir  will  be  led 
into  Bombay  by  five  miles  of  tunnels,  twenty- 
five  miles  of  ducts,  and  nineteen  miles  of  48-in. 
mains.  These  will  carry  the  water  to  Ghat 
Kooper.  From  Ghat  Kooper  into  Bombay  there 
will  be  twelve  additional  miles  of  mains.  The 
final  surveys  and  necessary  modifications  which 
were  found  to  be  required  were  made  by  Mr. 
Clerke,  the  talented  engineer  of  the  works, 
under  whose  immediate  superintendence  they 
are  being  executed. — Indian  Engineering. 

New  English.  Art  Club. — This  Club  has 
secured  the  Galleries  in  Humphreys’  Mansions, 
Knightsbridge,  for  its  next  Exhibition.  The 
private  view  is  fixed  for  March  29. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  market  is  quieter,  if  anything,  and  its  ten¬ 
dency  is  still  downwards.  Very  little  is  being 
done  in  pig-iron,  makers  holding  on  pretty 
firmly  to  their  quotations,  while  buyers  generally 
purchase  of  merchants.  Scotch  warrants  are 
again  lower  on  the  week,  the  result  being  that 
makers  in  Scotland  have  reduced  their  prices 
from  6d.  to  2s.  a  ton,  according  to  brand. 
Middlesbrough  pig  has  lost  Is.  3d.  a  ton.  In 
other  districts  prices  are  easier.  Although  makers 
of  hematite  pig  are  putting  into  practice  their 
agreement  of  blowing  out  furnaces,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  operations  in  warrants,  they  have 
lowered  their  prices  3s.  a  ton.  Manufactured 
iron  is  unsettled,  and  very  little  business  is  put 
through.  The  market  is  easier  on  the  whole, 
merchants  offering  under  makers’  prices,  and  in 
the  north  of  England  ship-plates  and  angles 
have  fallen.  The  tone  of  the  steel  market  is 
anything  but  steady,  and  in  the  north-west 
wire  rods  have  lost  6s.  a  ton,  while  rails  and 
blooms  have  dropped  12s.  6d.,  and  billets  and 
slabs  15s.  a  ton.  Ship-building  material  is  also 
generally  cheaper.  There  are  no  fresh  orders 
for  ships,  and  engineers  are  getting  quieter. — 
Iron. 

A  New  Sonrce  of  Portland  Cement. — A 

new  source  of  supply  of  Portland  cement  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
immense  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  and* 1 * * * 5 
cement  clay  underlying  the  former  in  the  county 
of  Grey,  Ontario.  The  deposit  is  only  two 
miles  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
and  only  nine  miles  from  Owen  Sound  of  the 
Georgian  Bay.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  stated 
to  be  purer  than  the  European  chalk,  and  the 
clay  much  the  same  as  the  well-known  Medway 


Canada  imports  about  100,000  barrels  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  annually,  and  the  United  States 
procure  from  Europe  over  1,000,000  barrels. 
Not  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  of  commerce 
has,  so  far,  been  made  in  America,  although  an 
inferior  kind  of  cement  or  water  lime  is  manu¬ 
factured.  The  reason  is  obvious,  no  carbonate. 
of  lime  having  heretofore  been  found  on  the 
American  continent  pure  enough  to  make 
superior  Portland  cement.  It  is  believed  that 
a  cement  superior  to  any  imported  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  cheaply  as  European  manufacturers 
are  able  to  place  the  raw  material  on  the 
ground. 

Tree  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall.— 
The  fifth  of  the  present  series  of  free  lectures 
to  artisans  and  others  on  matters  connected 
with  building,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,  was 
delivered  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  by 
Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  his 
subject  being  “  The  Forth  Bridge.”  Mr.  Alfred 
Preston  presided,  and  there  was  a  crowded 
attendance.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  photographic  slides  shown  by 

means  of  a  lantern. - The  sixth  lecture  was 

delivered  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  on  “The  Tree, 
from  the  Sapling  to  the  Bench.”  This  lecture 
also  was  illustrated  by  lantern  views.  Mr 
Wyatt  Papworth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Master  of  the 
Clothworkers’  Company,  presided,  and  there 
was  again  a  large  attendance. 

lock-out  of  Kentish  Brickmakers. — We 
regret  to  see  that,  owing  to  the  strike  of  Kentish 
bargemen,  there  has  been  a  lock-out  of  brick- 
makers.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Brickmakers’  Association  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  week,  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
the  Bargemen’s  Society,  but  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  latter  postponing  the  conference.  On 
Saturday  the  edict  of  the  Kentish  brickmasters 
to  close  their  works  and  to  lock-out  their  hands 
came  into  force.  This  had  the  effect  of  turning 
some  6,000  people  out  of  employment  in  the 
Sittingbourne  district  alone.  The  men  have 
been  told  that  they  are  locked-out  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the  bargemen. 

Berlin.— The  exhibition  of  “Stone  Road¬ 
making  Materials,”  which  had  been  organised 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Paviors, 
and  was  held  here  recently,  cannot,  although 
very  interesting  and  fairly  well  managed  on 
the  whole,  be  termed  a  success,  partly  owing 
to  the  inexact  and  very  incomplete  cataloguing, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  non-marking  of 
the  prices  on  the  exhibits.  The  idea  of  having 
such  an  exhibition  was  certainly  good;  for, 
however  much  asphalt  and  wood-paving  may 
come  in  use,  stone-paving,  especially  that  of  a 
superior  sort,  will  never  die  out.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  intends  repeating  the  exhibition  cn  a 
larger  scale  and  with  greater  care. 
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Mr.  P.  H.  Ratlibone  and  the  St.  George’s 
Hall  Panels. — Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool 
acknowledging  the  letter  accepting  his  offer  of 
the  remaining  panels  for  St.  George’s  Hall,  and 
adding  that  he  hopes  this  “  may  be  one  step  in 
restoring  to  British  architecture  that  human 
interest  which  was  alike  the  glory  of  Grecian 
and  Gothic  architecture,  including  our  own 
cathedrals,  and  which  alone  spoke  to  the  heart 
of  the  people  until  it  was  crushed  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  great  Protector  of  Edward  VI.’s 
reign,  but  which  makes  every  principal  street 
in  Florence  a  page  of  Florentine  history,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read.” 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada  .  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Waiuscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 
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4th  and  3rd  _ 

Deals— Riga . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

„  2nd  „ 

,,  white  .... 

Swedish . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 

Tobasco  „  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


IRON—  METALS. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ..  .  .ton 
„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. . 
Copper — British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Sheet,  English . . 

Pipe  . . 

Tin— Straits . . 

Australian . 

English  Ingots . 


7  16  0 

8  10  0 
52  10  0 
64  0  0 
62  0  0 
47  0  0 

0  0  6} 
12  10  0 
12  10 
14  16 


OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  22  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  26  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  24  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  33  10  0 

,,  brown  .  32  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  7  6 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR— Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  6 


TENDERS- 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  new  business 
premises,  Union-street,  for  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  King, 
&  Jones.  Messrs.  Titley  &  Jones,  architects,  Bennett's- 
bill,  Birmingham  :— 

Thos.  Smith . . £3,590  0  0 

John  Bowen . 3,656  0  0 

W.  J.  Webb  .  3,495  0  0 

John  Barnsley  it  Sons  .  3,428  0  0 

Wm.  Sapcote  it  Snns  * .  3,388  0  0 

*  Accepted  provisionally. 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  glass-cutting 
factory,  St.  George's-square,  for  Messrs.  J.  GrinseU  & 
Sons,  Birmingham  &  London.  Messrs.  Titley  it  Jones, 
architects,  Benuett's-hill,  Birmingham  :— 

Archer  . £999  0  0 

West  .  825  0  0 

W.  J.  Whittall  (accepted)  .  700  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT’ 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Pa 

Willesden  Burial  Bd.... 
Oldham  School  Board 
The  Governors . 

50 1.  and  25 1 . 

60/.,  30 1.,  and  20 1..„ 
50  gs.  and  25  gs. 

April  30th 
do. 

May  1st 

~ 

11. 

College  Buildings,  Kingston-upon-Hull  . 

11. 

CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  Required.  Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be  D  , 
Engineer.  delivered. 


Sewerage  Works.  Kentish  Town  . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Stone  Paving  . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Koad making  Works  . 

Addditioonl  Arches  and  Facing  Brickwork 

of  Sea  Wall  . 

Works  and  Materials . . . 

Supply  of  Materials  . 

Paving  Works  . 

Iron  Staircases . 

Tailor's  Shop  at  Cottage  Home,  Banstead 


London  County  Council 
Finchley  Local  Board 

Com.  of  Sewers . 

Lewisham  3d.  of  Works 
Southend  Local  Board 


W rough t  iron  Bridge,  near  Reading  ... 

Supply  of  Timber  . 

Crave!  Footpaths,  Clissold  Park  . 

Gravel  Footpaths,  Well-street  Common  and 

London  Fields . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Koadmaking  Works  . 

Supply  of  Steam  Coal  . . 

Enlargement  of  the  Norwich  Post-office 

Works  and  Materials . 

Retaining  Wall  at  Public  Baths . . 

Wood  Paving  . 

Convalescent  Homo,  Broadstairs  . 


Brighton  Town  Council 
Wimbledon  Local  Board 
Carlisle  Corporatior 
Clerkenwell  Vestry. 

Bromley  Union . 

Kensington,  &c.,  School 

District  Managers . 

Berkshire  County  Coun. 
Norwich  Corporation... 
London  County  Coun. 


F.  J.  C.  May.., 

Official  . 

W.  H.  Smith... 

Official  . 

Jno.  Ladds . 


A.  &  C.  Bars  ton  . 

J.  Morris  . 

P.  P.  Marshall  .... 
Official  . 


do. 


Sewerage  Works . 

Drainage  of  the  Kew  Gardens  District... 

Roadroaking  and  Sewer  Works . 

Erection  of  Sanatorium,  Tiverton . 


Roadmaking  Works  . . 

Superstructure  of  New  P.O.,  St.  Martin’s- 

le-Grand . 

Police  Station  and  Petty  Sessional  Court  ... 

Lock-up,  &c.,  Bishop  Stortford . 

Well  Sinking . 

New  Church,  Bournemouth  . 

Chapel  and  Schools,  Whitby  . 

New  Bridge  at  Wellingborough . 


Southgate  Local  Board 
Hendon  U.  R.  S.  A. 
Colchester  U.  S.  A.... 
Com.  of  II. M.  Works  ... 
Wood  Green  Local  Bd. 
Southampton  Corprtn. 

West  Ham  Council . 

N.  Surrey  School  Dist. 

Managers . 

Manchester  Corporatn. 

Richmond  U.  S.  A . 

Hanwell  Local  Board... 
Governors  of  Blundell's 

School  . 

Bromley  U.  R.  S.  A.  ... 


do. 


Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 
Gloucestershire  C.  C.... 
County  of  Hertford  ... 
Gainsborough  L.  B . 


C  aunty  of  Northampton 


C.  O.'  Lawson  . 

Thos.  Henry . 

Official  . 

do. 

C.  J.  Gunyon. . 

W,  15.  G.  Bennett . 

Lewis  Aogell . 

J.  R.  Vining . 

J.  Allison  . 

Walter  Brooke . 

E.  J.  W.  Herbert . 

D.  Young  . 

Official  . 

do. 

J.  Medland . 

Urban  A.  Smith  . 

D.  G.  Macdonald . 

Lawson  &  Donkin  . 

Wm.  Waddington  &  Son 

E.  Law  . 


do. 

April  2nd 


April  3rd 
Apiil  7th 
April  Sth 
April  9th 
Not  stated.J 


do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Assistant  Road  Surveyor . 

(Southwark)  Vestry... 
Birkenhead  Corporatn. 

31.  weekly  .... 

150/.  . 

Mar.  18th 
Mar.  19th 

Clerk  of  Works  . 

Salford  Corporation  ... 

4/.  per  week  . 

Mar.  25th 

Borough  Survej  or  and  Engineer  . 

County  Surveyor . 

Green,  Vestry . 

Mar.  26th 
Mar.  V8th 
Not  stated 

Luton  Corporation . 

Bucks  County  Council 

200Z.,  &c . 

Not  stated  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


EALING.— For  iron  roofs  and  castings,  for  the  Ealing 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  Surveyor  :— 


Iron  Roofs. 

King,  Masterruan,  &  Terry  £500  0  0 

B.  C.  Badharn*  Co .  473  10  0 

Rubery  &  Co .  415  10  0 

E.  C.  &  J.  Keny .  3S3  19  0 

Croggon  &  Co.,  Limited. .  360  0  0 

Fredk.  Braby  &  Co .  349  1  3 

Alex.  Martin .  342  10  0 

Wm.  Glover  &  Sons .  332  10  0 

Brownlie  &  Murray .  315  0  0 

Walter  Jones .  318  0  0 

F.  Morton  &  Co.,  Limited  315  10  0 

Fredk.  Bird  &  Co .  311  15  0 

W.  Whitford  &  Co .  310  0  0 

Hill  ifc  Smith .  285  0  0 

Walter  Macfarlane  &  Co. .  — 

Allday  &  Onion’s  Pneuma¬ 
tic  EngineeringCo.,  Ltd.  — 

E.  Humphries,  Limited  . .  — 

A.  Handyside  Si  Co.,  Ltd..  — 

J.  Bagsliaw  &  Son .  — 

Dutton  &  Co.,  Limited  . .  — 

Goddard,  Massey,  &  War¬ 
ner  (accepted)'  .  253  0  0 


Iron  Castings. 
.  £152  10  0 
.  108  IS  7 
.  178  10  0 
.  170  10  6 


106  10  0 

[Surveyor’s  Estimates,  £327.  10s.  and  £132.  19s.] 


FOREST  GATE.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
Steamship”  public  -  house,  Chatsworth-road,  Forest 
Gate,  E.,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Elmy.  Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin 
architects,  86  and  S7,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

S.  Yardley  &  Sons . £396  0  0 

J.  &F.  Bane .  375  0  0 

C.  F.  Hewlict  .  364  0  0 

J.  Years  &  Co .  319  0  0 

R.  Eddie  . , .  318  0  0 

W.  Buckle .  305  0  0 

C.  H.  Bates  (accepted) .  269  0  0 

Pewtcrer's  Work. 

Sanders  &  Sons  (accepted)  .  37  0  0 


EARN  HAM.—  For  additions  to  the  “Lion”  Bre 
Farnham,  for  the  Famham  United  Breweries,  Lir 
Messrs.  Inskipp  &  Mackenzie,  architects,  5  Bei 
row  M.c.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
119,  London  Wall,  E.C.  :— 

Martin,  Wells  &  Co.,  Aldershot. . 

Diamond  &  Sons,  Faruliam . 

Tompsett  &  Kingham,  Farnham  . . 

Patman  &  Fotheringham,  London.. 

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfleld,  London. .  z, aou  0 

Kirk  &  Randall,  Woolwich*  .  2  922  0 

*  Accepted. 


.  £3,448  0 
.  3,350  0 
3,203  0 
3,130  0 
2,960  0 


HEATON  NORRIS —For  new  works  for  Messrs,  nr 
Paulder  &  Co.,  Limited,  Heaton  Norris.  Mr.  J.  ji 
marker,  architect,  78,  King-street,  Manchester  :—  I 
Accepted  Tenders  for  Ironwork ,  &c.  j  I 
Messrs.  DeBergue  &  Co.,  Limited 

(roofing  ironwork,  &c.) . £2,500  0  0  (I 

Messrs.  Dorman,  Long  &  Co.  (steel 

joists,  &c.) .  800  0  0  it 

Messrs  Milburn  &  Co.  (columns, 

&c.) .  500  0  0  11 

[All  above  tenders  are  on  Schedule.] 


LONDON.— For  the  reconstruction  of  the  Olymv 
Theatre,  Wycli-street,  Drury-laue,  W  C.,  for  Mr.'h 
Wilmot.  Messrs.  Crewe  it  Sprague,  Fitzalan  Houll 
Arundel-street,  Strand,  and  air.  L.  W.  Goodwyn,  Gr:(N 
ville  Chambers,  Granville-place,  IV.,  architects.  Qui  , 
titles  by  ilr.  William  Allport,  36,  Southampton-stretji 

J.  W.  Hobbs  &  Co . £23,720  0  0 

Charteris .  23,246  0  0' 

Colls  &  Sons  .  23,024  0  0  ' 

D.  Laing  &  Son .  22,740  0  0 

J.  Morter .  22,500  0  0  ; 

•T.  &  H.  By  waters .  22,460  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  22,328  0  0  ^ 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  (accented)  21,677  0  0  1 

S.  &  W.  Pattinson .  21,355  0  0  ” 

Kirk  &  Randall .  21,150  0  0 

J.  Godfrey  &  Son  .  20,890  0  0  ' 
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TDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  Bishopsgate 
School,  Chapel,  and  Curate’s  Residence,  in  Spital- 
e,  E.,  including  fences,  heating,  &c.  Mr.  T. 
eild  Clarke,  architect,  63,  Bishopsgate-street 

in 

harles  Cox . £18,735  0  0 

,ider  &  Son  .  18,287  0  0 

shby  &  Horner  .  IS, 093  0  0 

tollope  &  Sons  .  18.0S1  0  0 

oveBros .  18,080  0  0 

rail,  Beddall,  &  Co .  17,878  O  0 

awrance  &  Sods .  17,831  0  0 

lolland  &■  Hannen  .  17,695  0  0 

‘iChtingale .  17,432  0  0 

lls  &  Sons  .  17,240  0  0 

figgs  &  Hill  .  17,194  o  0 

Woodward  &  Co .  17,173  0  0 


8DON. — For  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  and 
letion  of  Nos.  54  and  55,  London  Wall,  and  Bourne 
3,  Copthall-avenue,  E.C.  Messrs,  N.  S.  Joseph* 
lem,  architects,  45,  Flnsbury-pavement.  Quantities 
:ssrs.  Franklin  and  Andrews  :— 

T .  Shepherd  . £10,973  0  0 

r.  Scrivener  &  Co .  10,888  0  0 

[ark  Patrick  &  Son .  10,780  0  0 

rown,  Son,  &  Blomfleld  .  10,750  0  0 

[ark  Gentiy  .  10,636  0  0 

shby  &  Horner  .  10,523  0  0 

e<j?  Bps .  10.33S  0  0 

I.  Chappell  .  10,283  0  0 

atmau  £  Fotheringhani  .  10,223  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Sons  (accepted)  ..  10,185  0  0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  No.  4,  Little  Pulteney- 
street,  Soho,  and  rebuilding  same  for  Mr.  Walter 
Justice.  Mr.  W.  Gilbee  Scott,  architect,  25,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

"VV".  Rowe .  on  t.i,  n  « 

D.  Lang  &  Son  .  2)490  0  0 

W.  Downs .  o’ooo  n  n 

T.  Boyce .  .  5  380  0  0 

W.  Hearn  &  Co .  S’,™  y  y 

W.  Scrivener . !" !:;;;;  K  °0  ? 

Harris  &  Ward r op .  o’oq?  n 

Bywaters  . .  2350  0  0 

G.  Godfrey  &  Son  . 2  137  o  0 

W.  Johnson  (accepted)  . 2)100  0  0 


— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  77, 
pchapel-road,  in  order  to  adapt  the  same  for  the 
ses  of  a  model  lodging-house  for  the  Building 
Mtlee.  Mr.  W.  Gilbee  Scott,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect, 
idford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

earle&Son  . £7,38o  o  0 

.  Johnsop  .  7,150  0  0 

irivener  .  6 ,987  0  0 

porter  .  6.S65  0  0 

B'>yce  . .  6,785  0  0 

arris  «  Wardrop .  6  773  0  0 

&  F  J.  Wood .  6)730  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son .  6,678  0  0 

3arn  &  Co.  (accepted) .  6,493  0  0 


!fp°N.— For  rebuilding  No.  62,  Coleman-street 
lor  Mr.  Chas.  Morrison.  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
er,  .architects,  16,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  Quan- 
by  the-  architects : — 

itman  &  Fotheringham . £8,750  0  0 

®Ps£n*S°n .  8,572  0  0 

ills  &  Son  .  8  245  o  0 

.Jarvis  &  Sons . .- .  8,205  0  o 

“le,  • •  •  y  •  . . .'  8, 053  0  0 

Godfrey  A;  Son .  7,330  0  0 

Dye  (accepted)  . 7,330  o  0 


sflLOrND^l7!0/,Jpu,,"l»  down  an(I  rebuilding  No 
rhoir  T^^d-street,  W.,  for  Messrs.  W.  H.  A  C. 
St  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  architect,  182,  Oxford- 
street,  W.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Watson  . 539  0  0 

Whetherilt,  Lee,  &  Martin .  2  498  0  0 

Williams  &  Son  .  2  479  0  0 

^da™son  . !!!!!!!  2’3S1  0  0 

Bywaters  .  <, Vn  n  n 

J.  Godfrey  &  Son . !!!!!!!!!  2, 044  0  0 

Stevens  .  2,030  0  0 


erecti"S  warehouse  at  Hackney,  for 
tect --blm  Botthng  ComPany-  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  archi- 

£rawrp  ", . £2,104  0  0 

Wm  Shurmur .  1,390  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son .  1  887  0  0 


p*llline  down  rebuilding  the 
6  1  a  vern ,  ^  Ch  a  th  am  -road ,  Wandsworth  Common, 
lor  Messrs.  Matthews  &  Canning.  Messrs.  Karslake  & 

SrWe.tat'S“-a',d  ■,“rV0),0rs'  6'  <*“- 

Potterton  . £1,896  0  0 

Buchanan  . .  i,658  0  0 

MacLachlau  &  Son .  1,625  0  0 

W.  1'.  Picken,  Chelsea  . . .  1  589  0  0 

McCormack  &  Sons  .  1,685  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  1,552  0  0 


LONDON.— For  making  up  and  paving  roads  in  the 
Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  W.  Sykes,  New  Streets  Sur¬ 
veyor  : — 

Gilstead-road. 

Bowles,  Battersea . £910  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington .  613  0  0 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  ..  603  0  0 

Mears,  Kensington  .  595  9  0 

Serff,  Hoile,  &  Co.,  Chiswick .  572  0  0 

Neave  &  Son,  Paddington .  527  0  0 

Coat,  Hammersmith . 491  9  0 

Whitlingstall-road. 

Bowles,  Battersea .  420  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington .  337  0  0 

Serif,  Hoile,  &  Co.,  Chiswick .  315  0  0 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  . .  304  0  0 

Mears,  Kensington  .  293  0  0 

Neave  &  Son,  Paduington  .  273  0  0 

Coat,  Hammersmith . j  ‘  ’  ‘  203  0  0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  back 
addition  and  sundry  repairs  at  1,  2,  10,  and  12,  Market¬ 
place,  Underhill-road,  East  Dulwich.  Mr.  Alfred  Wricht 
architect,  61,  Kennington-road 

S’®* . ASW  0  0 

Hollingsworth . 230  0  0 

Ford*  Son  . 228  0  0 

Battley  . .  224  0  0 

G.  Godson  &  Sons,  Kilburn  .  208  10  n 

Grenville  . $5  0  0 


fDON.— For  alterations,  and  additions  at  High- 
,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  Roper.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing 
ect 

all  Bros . £4,297  0  0 

“™an .  4,177  0  0 

°, 110  way  .  3,990  0  0 

ilaam  Bros .  3,976  0  0 

inyener  .  3,890  0  0 

:sbe  .  3.S63  0  0 

>dfrey  .  3,814  0  0 

“™ur .  3,79S  0  0 

^llen  .  3,777  0  0 

dr,ey .  3,767  0  0 

ldd  .  3,690  0  0 

encer  . 3,CS4  0  0 


r»^NH0n-ForJ.cti'J?  n,ew  warehouse,  Fulwood’s- 
rents,  Holborn  W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Florence,  architect,  3.  Verulam-buildings, 
BedfonFrow  WC  .^.uantities  by  Mr-  J-  F.  Bull,  30, 

^r£ey’L’V;V .  1,997  0  0 

Atherton  tfc  Latta  .  1  935  q  0 

Harris  &  Wardrop . ..!.'."  1,948  0  0 

■J •  parvis  da  80ns .  1  870  0  0 

J.  Godfrey  &  Son  (accepted)  ......  1)344  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No  6 
Beutinck-street,  W„  for  Miss  Snasdelle.  Mr  C  h' 
Worley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  :—  ' 

Amended  tender. 

G.  H.  &  A.  Bywaters  (accepted) _ £1,578  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  granite  kerbs,  pitching, 
channelling,  macadam  for  roads,  Yorkshire  stone  flagl 
Patent  indurated  stone  flags,  cartage  of  materials,  and 
the  masons  and  paviors’  work  for  oue,  two,  or  three 
years,  from  March  25,  1890,  for  the  District  Boards  of 
Bow,  Poplar,  Bromley-by-Bow,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Lewis  Griffiths,  Millwall,  E.,  schedule  of  prices 
(accepted). 


LONDON  — For  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings 
Richard  s-place,  Old-street,  E.C.  Messrs.  Edmeston8* 
Gabriel,  uiclutects,  42,  Old  Broad-street.  Mr  G  R 
Tasker,  surveyor,  38,  John-street,  Bedford-row  •—  '  ' 

Quarterman . £986  *0  0 

Shepherd  .  876  9  0 

Patman  <fc  Fotheringham  .  874  0  0 

!agr . 839  0  0 

Young  <fc  Lonsdale . 766  0  0 


DON.— For  the  construction  of  dock  and  foot- 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Putney  Embankment 
Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  J.  c' 
•d,  A  M.I.C.E.,  surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr! 
Stoner,  5  and  6,  Bucklersbury,  E.C.  :— 

rk  &  Randall  . £4  ng  q  q 

ny  &  , .  ■  4,086  0  0 

Ilium  Webster .  3)938  9  9 

II  &  Gammon  .  3  547'  0  0 

:ki"son, . .  3,210  0  0 

0.  Munday  &  Sons .  3,155  0  0 

os.  Docwra  &  Sons  .  2  600  0  0 

lliams,  Son,  &  Wallington*  _  2,’660  0  0 

*  Accepted.  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £2,700. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No  5 
Bentinck-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  Sami.  Lithgow.  Mr.  C  H 
Worley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  :—  ’ 
Amended  tender. 

G.  H.  &  A.  By  waters  (accepted) _ £1,620  0  0 


LJON  — For  the  erection  of  Mission  Church, 
iwell-lane.  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect 

wer- . £1,950  0  0 

,aan .  1,833  0  0 

Shurmur .  lj827  9  0 

.  1  643  0  0 

’bs .  1,584  0  0 

lf.rey  .  1,473  0  0 

m .  1,462  0  0 

8sum .  1,382  0  0 


JON.— For  rebuilding  No.  324,  Holloway-road, 
Mr.  Reuben  Loomes.  Mr.  Whitehead,  archi- 

aneka'a  . £2,173  0  0 

S?'!d  . - .  2-026  0  0 

arhton  &  Sons  .  1,897  0  0 

lien  A  Sons  . .  1 ,863  0  0 

shurmur .  1,784  9  0 

fariane  .  1,743  9  0 

5,sum--- .  1,651  0  0 

ton&Co . 1,545  0  0 

ON  —For  constructing  brick  and  pipe  sewers  on 
tholme  Estate,  Highbury  New  Park,  N.,  for 
J.  Edmondson  &  Son,  under  the  Yestry  of  St 

lington.  Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  C.E.,  Surveyor: _ 

:inson  Brothers,  Finsbury  Park, 

(accepteu)  . £1,563.  0  0 


LONDON.— For  painting,  cleaning,  &c.,  the  interior 
of  the  South-Eastern  Hospital,  New  Cross  S.E  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis  &  Son 
architects,  29,  Trinity-square,  S.E.  :— 

W.  &  H.  Castle,  Southwark  . £2,293  0  0 

W.  F.  W.  Small,  Green-lanes,  N.  . .  2,279  18  10 

J.  Vaughan,  Pimlico .  1  SS6  10  0 

J.  J.  Richards,  St.  David’s-street, 

Boro’  .  1  848  0  0 

C.  G.  Wright,  Cricklewood .  1)795  9  9 

Godson  &  Sons,  Kilburn  .  1,650  0  0 

W.  Reason,  St.  John-street,  Clerken- 

„  well .  1,635  0  0 

" .  G.  Lilly,  Wliitcombe-street, 

,  W;C .  1,457  0  0 

M.  Batchelor,  Maidstone .  1,354  9  9 

W.  S.  Hadlow,  Dover .  1,300  0  0 

R.  H  Bax,  Highbury .  1,210  0  0 

L.  n  allace,  Sutton  (accepted)  _  975  0  0 

Fords,  Southwark  .  355  10  0  ! 


LONDON.— tor  the  construction  of  a  new  road  and 
sewer  on  the  Old  Park-avenue  Estate,  Nightingale- 
Messrs-  N:  8.  Joseph  &  Smithem,  architects, 
45,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  :— 

L.  Bottoms,  Wandsworth-common  ..  £722  0  0 
R.  Mayo  Co.,  Brixton  .  560  0  9 

LONDON.— For  erecting  a  new  proscenium  to  the 
stage  of  concert-hall  and  for  re-decorating,  gilding,  and 
otliei  works  to  ball,  supper,  and  dressing-rooms,  also 
concert-hall  at  the  Queen's  Gate  Hall,  Uarrington- 
joad,  South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Rogers,  Chapman  & 
Ihornas,  surveyors,  50,  Belgrave-road,  South  Belgravia, 

wdw  m08'/  Davies  . £353  0  0 

W.  R.  Manders  .  m  n  n 

j.  Douglas  . f?f  °n  £ 

H.  Smith  &  Sou .  o12  0  n 

E.  D.  Hook  (accepted) . !....!  280  0  0 


LONDON. —For  sanitary  and  decorative  works  to 
No.  23a,  Sussex-square,  W.,  for  Mr.  E.  Bacon.  Mr. 
Walter  Graves,  architect,  Winchester  House,  E.C.  :— 

White  &  Co . £679  0  0 

^aw  .  598  0  0 

Nightingale  (accepted) .  514  9  9 


Ph^^CMSTLE-°,N  TYF  -For  buildinS  St-  Jude’s 
Newcast  e-on-lyne.  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer, 
architect,  Newcastle.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Geo.  Connell 
Gramger-street,  Newcastle  :—  ' 

E.  Weatherley,  Newcastle . £4  003  0  o' 

E.  B.  Reed,  Newcastle .  3 ’353  5  7 

Jos._  Elliot,  North  Shields  .  3' 818  0  0 

Tyi-ietfe  Graham,  Newcastle  .  3  763  0  0 

S.  B.  Burton,  Newcastle  .  3  754  13  6 

Middlemiss  Bros.,  Newcastle .  3-620  10  0 

Haswellifc  Waugh,  Newcastle  ....  3’618  0  0 

V  £  Y.-  L°wry,  Newcastle .  3.4S8  10  0 

•J.  1.  Simpson,  Newcastle .  3  452  11 

R.  &  R.  Reed,  Newcastle .  3)444  19  5 

G.  Scott  &  Son,  Newcastle  .  3’ 383  19  3 

J.  Shepherd,  Durham  .  3363  3  9 

W.  Baston,  New  Bridge-street,  ' 

Newcastle  (accepted)  .  3,260  1  6 


NEWCAS1LE-ON-TYNE. — For  new  workshops,  &c., 
at  the  corner  of  Fortli  and  South  streets,  Newcastle-  - 
lyne,  for  the  Gas  Company.  Mr.  A  ~ 
architect  46  Cloth  Market,  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Geo.  Connell,  Grainger-street,  Newcastle  :— 

J.  &  W.  Lowry  [lowest]  (accepted)  £2,189  6  0 


B.  Plummer, 
Quantities  by 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.  —  For  alterations  to  pre¬ 
mises,  Clayton  -  street,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Arthur  B 
Plummer,  architect,  46,  Cloth  Market,  Newcastle  •—  ' 

J.  M.  Wilson  [lowest] . £175  10  '9 


LONDON.  —  For  redecorating  and  repairs  at  the 
•  Duke  of  Argyll,”  Great  Windmill-street,  W.,  for  Mr. 
A.  C.  Mills.  Mr.  J.  F.  Wesley,  architect.  Forest- 
gate:— 

Bishop  &  Webb . £165  10  0 

YlaPton .  152  10  0 

A.  a  W.  Garnar,  Peckham*  .  114  0  0 

•Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  building  an  additional  story  to  No.  21 
Wilton-road,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Rtes  Taylor. 
Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin,  architects,  86  and  87,  Strand) 

R.  H.  Harris . £210  0  0 

T.  Coultliard .  199  0  0 

C.  H.  Bates  .  159  0  0 

Bowles  (accepted) .  128  0  0 


RIC  HMON D. — For  the  completion  of  No.  2  Contract 
of  the  drainage  works.  Mr.  Mellis,  C.E.,  engineer  — 
a  E  Bentley . £19,674  12  6 

d;r,ears .  39,717  0  0 

W.  J.  Botterill  &  Co .  35’ 937  9 

H.  Dickson  .  35)980  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson  (accepted) .  34,085  0  0 

Holme  &  King  .  33,797  18  4 


Mr.  Lenj.  labberer,  architect,  13,  Basin-r. 
hall-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
Andrews,  25,  Ludgate-hill,  E  C. : — 

Waddington  &  Co.,  Sydenham  _ £1,057  0  0 

King  Bros.,  Rudgwick  .  '933  17  5 

Peters,  Horsham .  999  9  y 
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SALFORD. — For  erecting  the  Ladywell  Sanatorium, 
Salford.  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Tuke,  and  E.  &  F.  Hewitt, 
joint  architects,  29,  Princess-street,  Manchester 

Gardening  and  Road- 
Sanatorium  Buildings.  making. 

G.  Parkinson . £35,047  0  0..  2,307  19  0 

31,982  0  0..  802  0  0 

30,548  0  0 
27,689  0  0 
27,249  0  0 
6,478  0  0 


S.  &  W.  Pattinson 
A.  Bleakley  &  Sons  . 

Storr  &  Sons  . 

W.  A.  Peters  &  Sons. 

J.  Byrom . 

Allen  Holmes .  26,400 

W.  Southern  &  Sons  26,265 

R.  Neill  &  Sons  * _  25,965 

*  Accepted. 


0  0 


0  0 


£833  0 
999  0  0 
1,700  0  0 


845  0  0 


Terra  Cotta. 

Monk  &  Newel " . £988  19 

J.  C.  Edwards  (accepted)  . .  97112 


Concreting. 

Dunbar  Kelly  . £2,905  3  2 

H.  H.  Morton  .  1,362  0  0 

Hamor  Lockwood  .  1,298  0  0 

Hindley  <fc  Co.  (accepted)  .  1,171  0  0 

Bell  Hanging  and  Lightning  Conductor. 

Rudale  . £171  0  o 

Baker .  148  0  0 

Wilson  .  136  0  0 

Rowbottom  (accepted) .  124  15  0 


SIDMOUTH.— For  building  new  farm-house,  Upper 
Chelsen,  Sidbury  Manor,  Sidmouth.  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Cave,  architect,  8,  George-street,  Portman  -  square, 

W. 

Turner  &  Skinner,  Honiton* . £710  0  0 

Holmes  &  Tozer,  Exeter .  690  0  0 

E.  Carn ell,  Ottery  St.  Mary  .  650  0  0 

S.  Seward,  Sidmouth . ... ..  522  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


SOUTHALL  (Middlesex). — For  new  school  for  300  boys 
at  Featherstone-road,  Southall,  Middlesex,  for  the 
Norwood  Middlesex  School  Board.  Mr.  Thos.  Newell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown: — 
School  Walls,  Latrines, 


Building. 

and  Play¬ 
ground. 

Total. 

J.  W.  Falkner _ 

£3,732 

..  £1,647  . 

.  £5,379 

T.  Nye  . 

.  3,238 

1,419 

.  4,657 

Wm.  Down . 

4,500 

C.  F.  Kearley  . . . 

3,141 

..  1,300  . 

4,441 

.T.  Doray  . 

3,050 

. .  1,250  . 

.  4,300 

G.  Gibson . 

3,076 

..  1,163  . 

.  4,239 

Wm.  Brown . 

2,940 

..  1,180  . 

.  4,120 

A.  &  B.  Hanson' 

*  2,778  ..  1,076  . 

*  Accepted. 

.  3,854 

SOUTHALL  (Middlesex).  —  For  three  shops  and 
dwelling-houses  in  High-street,  Southall,  Middlesex. 
Mr.  Thos.  Newell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Young  &  Brown 

T.  Nye,  Ealing . £3,140  0  0 

II.  &A.  J.  Jones,  Ealing .  3,047  0  0 

A.  it  B.  Hanson,  Southall  .  2,935  0  0 

W.  Brown,  Southall  .  2,869  0  0 

E.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge  .  2,S58  0  0 

J.  Dorey,  Brentford  .  2,800  0  0 

Bailey,  Ealing .  2,798  0  0 

G.  GibsoD,  Southall  .  2,744  0  0 

Reduction  Estimates. 

Dorey .  .  2,500  0  0 

Gibson  .  2,476  0  0 

Bailey  (accepted)  .  2,443  0  0 


THIRSK. — For  additions,  Ac.,  to  mansion,  Thirkleby 
Park,  near  Tliirsk,  for  Lady  Payne  Frankland.  Messrs. 
William  Lewis  &  Son,  architects,  46^,  Stonegate,  York. 
Quantities  by  the  architects 

James  Thackray,  Ripon  . £2,28S  0  0 

John  Keswick,  Micklegate,  York  ..  1,986  0  0 

Thomas  Hodgson,  Greengate, 

Mai  ton  .  1,971  16  8 

John  Wilson  &  Son,  Walmgate, 

York  .  1,929  0  0 

Clarke  &  Ward,  York  .  1,836  0  0 

George  Shepherd,  Escrick,  York  . .  1,831  0  0 

Wm.  Bellelby,  York .  1,822  0  0 

Joseph  Clark,  York  .  1,543  0  0 

George  Manfleld,  Thirsk  .  1,427  0  6 

C.  K.  Manfleld,  Thirsk .  l,3SS  6  3 

Benjamin  Hughes,  York .  1,355  10  0 


SUDBURY  (Middlesex). — For  sundry  decorative  works 
to  “The  Hale,”  for  Mr.  A.  Hicks.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
architect,  Winchester  House,  E.C. 

Oldrey  &  Co . £135  0  0 

Tompkins .  97  5  0 

Siegmann  .  96  10  0 

WOLVERHAMPTON.  —  For  erecting  the  “Vine” 

Inn,  Stafford-street,  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Butler  &  Co.  Mr. 

Arch.  Pauli  Brevitt,  architect : — 

Henry  Willcock.  Wolverhampton. .  £3, 9S5  0  0 
Henry  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  *  . .  3,960  0  0 
*  Accepted. 

WORCESTER. — For  new  tun-room,  cooperage,  boiler- 
house,  and  stables,  for  Messrs.  Lewis,  Clarke,  &  Co.'s 
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The  Railways  of  America. 

IIETHER  it  is  a 
perception  of  an 
increased  public 
interest  in  railway 
working  that  has 
called  forth  popu¬ 
lar  publications  on 
the  subject  re¬ 
cently,  or  whether 
the  publication  of 
•these  works  has  itself  been  the  means  of 
awakening  public  interest  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide.  At  all  events  it 
seems  to  be  recognised  now  that  railways  and 
railway  working  are  subjects  open  to  treat¬ 
ment  in  popular  literature.  Mr.  Acworths 
■extensive  and  effectively  written  treatise  on 
the  Railways  of  England  has'  been  pretty 
speedily  followed  by  a  similar  type  of  book 
on  the  Railways  of  America  ;*  which  how¬ 
ever  is  not  the  work  of  one  writer,  but  a 
collection’  into  one  volume  of  a  series  of 
•chapters  by  various  writers,  each  treating 
separately  his  own  subject,  but  the  whole 
being  written  as  a  series  and  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

Though  it  might  be  expected  that  this 
•divided  authorship,  and  the  relegation  of 
special  subjects  to  special  writers,  should 
conduce  to  a  more  thorough  and  practical 
character  in  a  book  on  so  large  and  compli¬ 
cated  a  subject,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
American  book  in  the  main  compares 
favourably  with  its  English  forerunner  in 
practical  character,  except  in  regard  to  the 
two  first  chapters,  written  by  engineers,  on 

The  Building  of  a  Railway  ”  and  on  “  Feats 
of  Railway  Engineering.”  Even  these  are 
written  in  rather  a  sensational  style,  though 
they  really  give  information  supplemented  by 
■a  number  of  illustrations  ;  and  much  of  the 
book  is  apparently  written  with  the  special 
desire  to  say  startling  and  effective  things 
rather  than  to  give  information  on  a  practical 
subject  in  a  practical  manner. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  this  desire  to  be 
effective  the  writers  have  done  the  railway 
system  of  their  country  some  injustice, 
through  their  endeavours  to  give  graphic 
•accounts  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  dangers 
which  ought  not  to  have  existed,  and  of  tragic 

•■“The  Railways  of  America:  their  construction, 
management,  development  and  appliances.”  By  various 
writers.  With  an  introduction  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
With  more  than  200  illustrations.  London  :  John 
Murray.  1800 


accidents  which  ought  never  to  have  happened. 
It  is  only  charitable  to  suggest  this  possible 
allowance  for  the  effects  of  literary  impulsive¬ 
ness.  If  we  are  to  take  this  book  au  pied,  de 
lettre,  we  can  only  say  that  it  gives  the  idea 
in  many  parts  of  what  might  be  termed  an 
organised  recklessness  in  the  making  and 
management  of  railways  such  as  would  fill 
people  with  indignation  in  this  country,  and 
which,  if  it  represents  the  plain  truth,  cer¬ 
tainly  serves  to  account  for  the  number  of 
bad  railway  accidents  which  we  hear  of  from 
the  United  States. 

Nothing  could  more  decisively  mark  the 
wide  distinction  between  the  whole  spirit  of 
railway  policy  in  England  and  America  than 
the  naive  admission  made  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Clarke  in  the  first  chapter,  “There  is  one 
thing  more  which  distinguishes  the  American 
railway  from  its  English  parent,  and  that  is 
the  almost  uniform  practice  of  getting  the 
road  open  for  traffic  in  the  cheapest  manner 
and  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  then  com¬ 
pleting  it  and  enlarging  its  capacity  out  of 
its  surplus  earnings,  and  from  the  credit 
which  these  earnings  give  it.”  The  italics 
are  ours.  The  writer  makes  this  characteristic 
admission  without  comment,  and  apparently 
without  any  perception  of  its  damaging  im¬ 
putation.  This  system  has  been  followed 
everywhere,  it  seems,  except  on  a  few  branch 
lines,  “  and  on  one  monumental  example  of 
failure,”  the  West  Shore  Railway  of  New 
York,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  build 
a  railway  up  to  the  standard  of  one  that 
had  been  forty  years  in  reaching  its  standard 
of  excellence.  “  Their  money  gave  out,  and 
they  came  to  grief.”  The  most  elaborate 
essay  could  hardly  emphasise  more  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  English  and  American 
spirit  of  responsibility  in  railway-making ;  a 
distinction  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud, 
it  has  at  all  events  been  always  recognised  in 
England  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  is 
a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  in  regard  to 
public  safety,  and  that  it  is  not  a  kind  of  con¬ 
struction  to  be  turned  out  anyhow,  in  a 
hurry,  in  order  to  realise  dividends  at  the 
expense  of  risk  to  the  lives  of  all  travelling 
upon  it.  We  allow  jerry-buildiDg,  unhappily, 
to  far  too  great  an  extent ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  gone  so  far  in  the  evil  path  as  to  sanction 
jerry  railroad-making.  That  the  Americans 
regard  this  as  a  perfectly  natural  and  com¬ 
mendable  system,  as  one  which  it  is  even  a 
folly  to  depart  from,  is  a  charge  which  we 
should  hardly  have  ventured  to  have  made 
against  them  ;  but  here  we  have  it  on  the 


authority  of  one  of  their  own  engineers  ;  and 
the  admission  throws  a  significant  light  on 
some  of  the  accounts  of  railway  accidents 
iu  the  States,  as  well  as  on  incidents 
mentioned  in  other  portions  of  this 
book.  This  is  the  bad  side  of  a 
spirit  in  railway  engineering  which  has  also 
its  good  or  at  all  events  its  interesting  side. 
The  history  of  the  American  railroad  affords, 
it  must  be  admitted,  evidence  of  what  may  be 
called  the  adaptability  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  They  were  not  content  to  adopt  the 
system  as  England  invented  it,  but  began 
early  to  consider  railroad-making  in  reference 
to  the  special  conditions  of  the  country.  In 
making  railroads  over  immense  areas  of  often 
hilly  country,  where  there  was  no  choice  of  a 
flatter  route  within  the  range  of  district  to 
be  served,  it  was  resolved  that  the  railway 
must  be  adapted  to  the  country  and  not  the 
country  to  the  railway.  Hence  the  invention 
of  the  swivelling  truck  or  “  bogie  ”  system,  by 
which  the  whole  length  of  train  was  rendered 
as  flexible  as  possible,  so  as  to  go  round  curves 
of  short  radius.  Hence  also  the  method, 
of  which  the  Americans  first  set  the  example, 
of  working  railways  up  slopes  by  a  series  of 
returns  and  doubles,  the  road  coiling  up  the 
hill  like  a  snake  in  a  long  series  of  curves, 
crossing  and  recrossing  itself  at  higher  levels, 
so  that  one  American  engineer  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  where  a  mule  can  go,  I  can  make  a 
locomotive  go.”  This  eccentricity  of  railway 
planning,  as  it  appears  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  it,  is  in  some  sites,  no  doubt,  the  most 
practical  and  direct  way  of  meeting  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  in  regard  to  the  system  of  a  flexible 
train  and  short  curves,  and  the  boast  of  the 
American  engineer  that  thus  a  costly  tunnel 
may  be  avoided  by  doubling  round  a  pro¬ 
montory  for  instance,  on  the  edge  of  a  valley, 
which  an  English  train  could  not  go  round, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  saving  is 
effected  at  the  expense  both  of  speed  and 
safety.  A  comparatively  straight  track,  with 
no  short  radius  curves,  means  high  speed  with 
safety,  besides  a  more  direct  route.  It  costs 
more  to  make  at  first,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  would  not  suit  a  country 
where  railways  seem  to  be  regarded  mainly 
in  the  light  of  acute  financing  operations, 
intended  to  bring  the  quickest  return  possible; 
but  with  a  solid  financial  basis  it  means 
speed,  safety,  saving  of  time,  and  ultimate 
money  value  in  proportion.  So  with 
questions  of  vertical  irregularity  of 
road;  as  Mr.  Ac  worth  very  justly  pointed 
'  out  in  his  book,  the  adoption  of  a  heavy 
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gradient  by  way  of  shortening  the  route,  in 
one  instance,  had  proved  a  permanent  cause 
of  delay  and  of  cost  in  haulage  which  more 
than  compensated  for  the  initial  saving  in  the 
adoption  of  the  route.  And  our  conclusion 
on  comparing  the  American  system  of  sharp 
curves  and  steep  gradients,  as  described  here, 
with  the  English  system  of  often  heavy 
initial  expenditure  in  securing  comparatively 
straight  and  level  roads,  is  that  the  latter 
has  in  the  long  run  the  advantage  in  every 
particular. 

The  change  in  the  type  of  locomotive  engine 
from  that  first  derived  from  England  is  another 
example  of  the  independent  line  taken  in 
America,  and  with  better  reason.  The  type 
of  locomotive  which  originated  in  England 
has  been  adopted  with  little  variation  by  most 
of  the  European  countries,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  railway  work  did  not  differ  very 
materially  from  thosa  of  this  country.  The 
swivelling  truck  or  bogie,  first  used  in 
Amencan  engines,  as  observed,  for  the  sake 
of  flexibility  on  short  curves,  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  adopted  in  English  locomotives . 
since,  though  the  sharp  curves  have  not  been 
introduced,  and  indeed  hardly  could  be  until 
the  whole  of  the  rolling  stock  should  be 
mounted  on  swivelled  wheels.  But  other 
conditions  combined  to  change  the  form  of 
the  locomotive  in  America  ;  the  use  of  wood 
fue!,  which  appears  to  require  a  different  type 
of  chimney  (a  detail,  by  the  way,  not  com¬ 
mented  on  or  explained  in  the  volume) ;  the 
necessity  of  frequent  progress  through  snow, 
which  produced  the  snow-plough  in  front  of 
the  engine ;  the  running  of  long  portions  of 
the  earlier  railways  through  desert  prairies 
which  no  doubt  established  the  “cow-catcher” 
framework  in  front  of  the  engine  as  a  kind  of 
recognised  equipment :  and  the  frequent  tra¬ 
versing  of  long  routes  in  hilly  country  and 
with  very  steep  ‘‘grades,”  which  has  further 
developed  in  the  States  the  coupling  of  wheels 
i0;t!at1a  Uhe,friCtl«Dal  griP  that  is  possible 
hit  \,6  Tght  °f  the  “P™-  Thus  we 
have  the  “consolidation”  locomotive,  with 
its  four  pairs  of  small  driving-wheels,  all  con¬ 
nected  by  coupling-rods,  with  only  one  pair 

wT!  fadmg  wheels  at  th‘e  extreme 
front  of  the  bearing ;  and  the  “  Decapod,”  with 
five  pairs  of  small  connected  driving-wheels 
looking  as  if  it  ran  on  castors ;  a  machine  con- 
ch“b,m^8teeP  gradients.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  American  engine  is  a  recent 

front^o?^  °L-tlie  bodVf  the  en°ine  in 

front  of  the  chimney  and  boiler,  as  if  the 
boiler  were  extended  further.  This  is  an 
elongation  of  the  smoke-box  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  chimney,  to  give  more  space  for  catcli- 
ing  and  detaming  brands  and  cinders,  which 
collect  here  and  can  be  removed  by  taking  off 
the  front  plate.  We  presume  the  fuel  used 

h^had6fLlS  TslrabIe’  as  no  necessity  for  it 
has  been  found  in  Eogland,  as  far  as  we  ore 
aware.  AH  these  various  differentia  combine 
T?nroKnder  the  Amer!can  locomotive,  to 
oWecFT'6^’  as.omewhat  uncanny-looking 
object  it  is  impressive  in  its  mass  and  its  rather 
uncouth  outline,  but  has  a  heavy  and  cumber¬ 
some  appearance,  and  has  not  theexSsion 
of  being  formed  for  speed  which  the  hmglish 
locomotive  conveys;  it  has  other  special 
merits  of  suitability  to  its  circumstanced  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  English 
model  is  more  a  work  of  Art,  of  the  two 
, »  here  art)  it  appears,  one  hundred  and  fiftv 

UnTed  State63  °f  f ^  laid 
united  States;  and  various  details  in  the 

thi»Pr  7b°n  ^a,lw“y  Construction,  as  well  as 
this  rather  impressive  statement  of  mileaue 
impress  the  reader  with  the  fact  that  we  are 

SrgeCOsc°alTWanT  *"  d°M  °n  a 

Jorge  scale,  and  where  no  obstacles  are 
allowed  to  count.  But  although  one  cannot 
he  P  adm, ring  the  ingenuity  Yith  which  Y 
'S**  a11  Wm5s3  of  ways  through 

a  perusal  of  Tl  Y,'  ™  do  not  know  *at 
perusul  of  the  book  is  exactly  calculated  to 

“d  p« 

but  feel,  while  looking  ^0™^™°°- 
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trations  of  sections  J?  of  line  carried  on 
“trestles,”  that  is,  running  on  the  top  of  a 
series  of  tripods,  that  while  it  is  magnificent 
as  long  as  all  is  right,  the  slightest  accident 
must  have  fearful  results,  and  that  if  one 
travelled  on  railways  carried  on  these  kind  of 
viaducts  one  would  like  at  all  events  to  know 
that  they  had  been  built  with  the  very  best 
materials  and  with  the  greatest  care ;  and 
such  knowledge  as  we  can  get  seems  to  point 
rather  to  a  considerable  lightness  of  heart  in 
these  matters  ;  at  all  events  to  a  feeling  that 
economy  and  rapidity  of  construction  are 
the  main  ends  in  view.  The  long  “  trestle  ” 
on  the  Colorado  Midland  Railway,  for 
instance,  shown  in  one  of  the  plates,  is 
described  as  “an  expedient  often  of  the 
greatest  service  in  railway  construction. 
These  trestles  are  built  of  wood,  simply  but 
strongly  framed  together,  and  are  entirely 
effective  for  the  transport  of  traffic  for  a 
number  of  years.”  That  is  to  say,  they  do 
wonderfully  well  considering  their  temporary 
nature.  “  They  must  then  be  renewed,  or 
what  is  better,  be  replaced  by  embankment, 
which  can  be  gradually  made  by  depositing 
the  material  from  cars  on  the  trestle  itself.” 
Trom  other  remarks  elsewhere,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  piling  earth  on  the  outside  of  a 
timber  structure  were  considered  sufficient  to 
constitute  it  an  embankment,  or  what  appears 
in  America  to  be  called  a  “  culvert.”  What 
about  the  centre  when  the  timber  finally 
decays  ?  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this 
can  be  the  meaning,  yet  we  do  not  know 
how  else  to  understand  the  remark  on  page 
26,  in  connexion  with  temporary  wooden 
structures,  that  “  a  structure  covered  with 
earth  is  much  safer  than  an  open  bridge.” 

In  the  more  modem  American  railways  the 
art  of  building  lofty  viaducts  on  very  light  steel 
piers  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  great  per¬ 
fection,  though  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
picturesque  one  is  almost  tempted  to  regret 
the  change  on  comparing  the  view  of  the 
grand  timber  viaduct  at  Portage,  on  the  Erie 
Railway,  with  the  thin  spider-like  construc¬ 
tion  that  has  taken  its  place.  In  regard  to 
the  method  of  finishing  the  light  steel 
viaducts  for  the  roadway  Mr.  Clarke  says 


jild  s;ronS  ir0Q  or  steel  bridges  and  viaducts 
with  as  short  spans  as  possible  and  having  no  trusses 
above  the  track  where  it  can  possibly  be  helped 
t.hes,e  and  a11  ne,w  bridges  with  a  solid  deck  of 
rolled  steel  corrugated  plates,  coated  with  asphalts 
to  prevent  rating.  Place  on  this  broken  stone 

K of  Tad-bed  ,h°  tieS  “  “  as  in  th° 

By  this  means  the  usual  shock  felt  in  passing 
the  elastic  embankment  to  the  comparative!? 
solid  bridge  will  be  done  away.  Has  a  crack 
formed  in  a  wheel  or  axle,  this  shock  generally 
developes  it  into  a  break,  the  car  or  engine  is  cE 
JJSJSJ*  ,andJf  stnkes  the  truss  the  bridge  is 
wreckecL  The  cost  of  this  safety  floor  is  insignifi 
cant,  compared  with  the  security  resulting  from  it.’ 


Security  to  the  bridge,  no  doubt,  but  as  to 
security  to  the  passengers  or  the  train  no  one 
who  looks  at  the  drawings  of  the  type  of 
bridge  of  which  this  remark  is  made  would 
feel  much  reassured.  The  only  “security” 
would  be  that  the  train,  unless  going  at  a 
very  slow  speed,  would  go  over  the  edge,  or  a 
great  part  of  it  at  all  events.  The  tone  in 
which  cracked  and  broken  axles  are  spoken 
°f  as  Vhe7  were  incidents  to  be  looked  for 
at  any  day  is  noticeable. 

I  he  deep  snows  to  which  parts  of  the 
American  railway  system  are  subjected  in 
winter  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
construction  of  roads  m  certain  positions,  most 
remarkably  illustrated  in  the  great  covered 
snow-sheds  built  over  the  track  on  the  sides 
of  declivmes  to  protect  the  train  from 
avalanches.  The  train  has  to  be  run,  for 
a  long  distance  in  places,  under  covered 
?WEUSe  ?allenes  °f  very  solid  con- 

tbe  slo°n’  fhen  TO0f  0f  which  c°nt:HTOS 
“f.c  oE  the  ground  above  so  that  the 

nno^r3YdeS  orer  ‘t-  In  a  section  given  of 
tracl  f  ,bT  "-S  <?baerTe  ‘hat  there  is  l  double 
track,  that  outside  the  shed  being  marked 

track  ”eWbra°k’'  rd  ‘he  in^  “  winter 
People  who  pride  themselves 
economy  in  railway  work  should 
go  to  this  expense  of  a  double  track,  and 


why  the  covered  track  will  not  serve  the! 
purpose  at  all  times  of  the  year,  it  is  notK 
very  easy  to  see.  Another  special  featurei 
rendered  necessary  by  the  snow  is  theb 
snow-plough,  a  great  erection  like  theii 
prow  of  a  small  vessel,  which  is  shown.* 
as  pushed  by  sheer  force  through  the  snow,* 
with  four  engines  in  line  behind  it.  A  morer 
scientific  means  of  attaining  the  same  endu 
appears  to  be  exhibited  in  the  representation n 
of  a  “  rotary  steam  shovel  ”  at  work,  pushed1.'! 
by  three  engines,  and  sending  off  the  snow  in.  i 
thick  flying  showers  on  either  hand  of  then 
front  engine  :  the  illustration,  a  sensational) 
one  enough  in  appearance,  is  reproduced  from  d 
an  instantaneous  photograph.  There  is,  how-  ■- 
ever,  no  technical  description  or  illustration  n 
of  its  method  of  working,  which  it  would  d 
have  been  of  some  interest  to  have. 

The  system  of  signalling  and  managing  the  e 
succession  of  trains  is  described  in  the  chapter  v 
on  “  Railway  Management.”  We  observe  that  t 
the  block  system  is  not  referred  to  as  if  it  were  e 
in  general  use ;  and  in  regard  to  the  interlock-  - 
*ug  system  of  points  it  is  said  “  sometimes,  by  p 
very  expensive  and  complicated  apparatus,  it  t 
is  made  mechanically  impossible  to  open  a  i 
track  for  the  movement  of  a  train  without  t 
previously  locking  all  openings  by  which  1 
another  train  might  interfere,”  so  that  this 
invaluable  and,  as  we  now  consider  it  m  i 
England,  absolutely  necessary  system  at  all  ! 
complicated  junctions,  appears  still  to  be  re-  • 
garded  in  America  rather  in  the  light  of  a  ■ 
costly  luxury.  The  following  passage  also 
suggests  a  comparison  to  our  advantage  : — 

“Any  train  making  a  stop  not  on  its  schedule 
must  immediately  send  out  flagmen  with  red  flags, 
lights,  and  torpedoes  to  protect  it.  This  rule  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  enforce  without  rigid  discipline,  and 
its  neglect  is  the  cause  of  the  largo  percentage  of 
the  accidents  ‘  that  will  happen.’  The  flagman  who 
must  go  to  the  rear,  often  half  a  mile,  at  night, 
across  trestles  and  in  storms,  must  frequently  be 
left  behind,  to  take  his  chances  of  getting  home  by 
being  picked  up  by  a  following  train.  There  is  no 
one  to  watch  him,  and  he  will  often  take  chances* 
and  not  go  back  as  far  or  as  fast  as  he  should  ;  and 
if  all  goes  well  no  one  is  ever  tho  wiser.” 

We  do  not  think  that,  kind  of  charge  could 
be  brought  against  even  the  humbler  members 
of  the  staff  of  any  good  English  railway. 
Another  detail  in  which  the  Americans  seem 
behind  the  age  is  in  the  exceedingly  primitive 
provision  for  the  brakesmen  of  “freight 
trains,”  who  appear  simply  to  stand  on  the 
roofs  of  the  carriages,  in  any  weather  (there 
is  a  sensational  picture  of  one  of  them  at 
work  in  a  snowstorm),  and  screw  down  at 
the  proper  time  break-wheels  working  on 
vertical  axles  projecting  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  carriage  roof.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  idea  of  a  glazed  look-out  window  pro¬ 
jecting  above  or  at  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
that  the  brakesman  may  see  where  he  is,  has 
never  occurred  to  the  American  railway 
I  mind  ? 

Another  passage  in  regard  to  the  difficulties 
of  fast  running  (the  engine-driver,  by  the  way, 

|  in  America  is  called  the  “  runner”)  seems  to 
argue  that  a  good  many  things  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  as  they  should  be  on  American 
railways : — 

“  Fast  time  on  a  railroad  depends  as  much  oi> 
having  a  good  signal  system  to  assure  tho  loco¬ 
motive-runners  that  the  line  is  clear,  as  it  does  on 
the  locomotives.  If  he  is  always  liable  to  encounter, 
and  must  be  on  the  look-out  for,  obstructions  ar. 
frequent  grade-crossings  of  common  roads,  or  if  he 
is  not  certain  whether  the  train  in  front  of  him  is 
out  ol  his  way  or  not,  the  locomotive-runner  will  be- 
nervous  and  be  almost  sure  to  lose  time.  If  the 
speed  is  to  be  increased  on  American  railroads,  the 
first  steps  should  be  to  carry  all  streets  and  common- 
roads  either  over  or  under  the  lines,  have  the  lines 
well  fenced,  provide  abundant  side-tracks  for  trains, 
and  adopt  efficient  systems  of  signals  so  that 
locomotive-runners  can  know  whether  the  line  is- 
clear  or  not.” 

This  seems  unsatisfactory  enough,  but  it  is 
a  trifle  to  what  we  read  in  the  chapter  on  the 
railway  mail  service,  apropos  of  the  duty  of 
compensating  the  families  of  employes  who 
are  injured  or  killed  in  travelling  on  the 
railway  mail  carriages : — 

“Tho  danger  to  those  within  the  postal  cars  is 
recognised  by  the  railway  people,  and  .  .  .  .all 
that  American  ingenuity  suggests  in  the  way  of  con- 
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histruction,  both  ioside  and  outside  of  the  cars,  is  pro- 
f  vided.  The  body  of  the  car  is  most  substantially 

B built,  the  platforms  and  couplings  are  of  the  most 
approved  patterns,  the  trucks  are  similar  to  those 
used  under  the  best  passenger  coaches  ”  [how  con- 

Iisiderate  !]  “and  the  airbrakes  and  other  safety 
apparatus  are  all  brought  into  requisition. 
iWithin  tho  cars  are  saws,  axos,  hammers,  and 
crowbars  conveniently  placed  in  case  of  wreck, 
and  safety-bars  extend  the  length  of  the  cars 
;over  head  to  which  the  clerks  may  cling  when 
the  cars  leave  the  track  and  roll  down  the  embank- 
iments ,  as  they  often  do.*  In  the  year  ending  June 
>1888  there  were  248  accidents  to  trains  on  which 
ipostal  clerks  were  employed.  In  these  wrecks  four 
iclerks  were  killed ;  sixty-three  were  seriously, 
■  several  of  the  number  permanently,  and  forty-five 
Ij slightly  injured.” 

I  This  statement  is  from  a  chapter  written  by 
■Mr.  Thomas  L.  James,  Ex-Postmaster-General. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  forms  a  most  dis¬ 
creditable  accusation  against  the  American 
i  railway  system.  English  post-office  clerks 
would  laugh  if  they  were  told  that  in  being 
i  placed  on  travelling  mail  carriages  they  were 
engaged  on  a  service  of  special  danger. 

There  is  far  more  of  interest  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  book  than  we  have  been  able  to 
allude  to;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  English  reader  to  find,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Americans  themselves,  that 
with  all  their  energy  and  inventiveness,  we 
are  obviously  still  ahead  of  them  in  the  art  of 
rendering  railway  travelling  at  once  speedy 
and  safe,  and  in  general  principles  and  details 
of  management.  American  engineers  are  behind 
no  others  of  this  epoch  in  talent  and  resource, 
but  American  railway  working  seems  not  yet 
to  have  surmounted  the  drawbacks  arising 
from  an  inherently  loose  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  working,  fixed  upon  it  at  the  outset 
by  the  desire  for  economy  and  by  the  lack  of 
that  feeling  of  responsibility  for  public  safety 
which  seems  much  more  developed  in  the 
English  character  in  connexion  with  public 
works  of  tliis  kind.  England  has  the  credit  of 
having  invented  the  railway  system,  with  all 
its  vast  consequences  to  the  world,  and  we 
may  be  allowed  as  a  nation  to  feel  some 
pardonable  pride  in  the  assurance  that  in  its 
working  and  management  we  are  still  in  front 
of  all  other  nations. 


BERLIN  “MANSIONS.” 

HT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Berlin  live  on  flats,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  evils  and  the 
great  inconveniences  pertaining  thereto. 

As  most  of  the  building-sites  in  the  German 
capital  have  but  narrow  frontages  in  com¬ 
parison  to  their  great  depth,  the  typical  Berlin 
block-plan  of  an  ordinary  house  shows  the 
letter  L,  or  in  the  case  of  a  double  house  the 
letter  U>  the  wings  containing  the  bedrooms, 
the  kitchen,  and  the  back  staircase.  (Fig.  1.) 


Fig.  1. 


Very  strict  police  regulations  are  in  force 
referring  to  the  area  of  the  court-yard,  the 
height  of  the  front  and  court-yard  elevations, 
the  depth  of  the  basement  floor  beneath  the 
street  level,  &c.,  &c.,  and  hence  the  architect 
is  tied  hand  and  foot  when  working  out  his 
designs. 

These  restrictions,  combined  with  the  un¬ 
favourable  lines  of  the  block  plan,  account 
for  the  bad  disposition  of  rooms  mostly  found 
in  a  Berlin  flat;  yet  the  greatest  faults  are 
occasioned  by  the  average  Prussian  architect 
not  considering  it  necessary  that  every  room 

*  The  italics  arc  ours. 
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Section. 
Fig.  4. 


Types  of  Berlin  “  Mansion  ”  Plans. 


Fig.  5. 


should  be  in  direct  connexion  with  a  corridor. 
Hence  one  often  finds  that  one  bedroom  has 
to  be  passed  to  reach  the  second  one,  or  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  gentleman’s  study  is  only 
accessible  by  steering  between  the  numerous 
small  tables  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  most  typical  feature  of  Berlin  planning 
is  the  so-called  “  Berliner-Zimmer,”  that  room 
which  is  situated  near  the  inside  corner  of  the 
block  plan,  and  which  is  mostly  used  as  dining¬ 
room, — forming  at  the  same  time,  however,  the 
only  connecting  link  between  the  front  and 
back  part  of  the  flat.  (See  figs.  2,  3,  and  5.) 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  this 
double  function  of  dining-room  and  passage, 
but  these  have  generally  failed,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  light  and  air  for  the 
desired  connexion. 

The  corridor  and  lobby  are,  as  a  rule,  badly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  both  as  a  rule  only 
receiving  their  light  indirectly  through  glass 
panels  in  the  doors,  or  at  the  best  from  some 
narrow  area.  Even  the  water-closets,  up  till 
a  few  years  ago,  rarely  had  any  ventilation 
(see  fig-  4),  but  now  the  police  have  prohibited 
the  planning  of  such  insanitary  cupboards, 
and  have  gone  to  what  is  considered  the 
extreme  measure  of  requiring  light  and  air 
direct  from  the  courtyard,  or,  under  special 
circumstances,  from  an  area  measuring  at  least 
9  ft.  by  6  ft.  at  its  base. 


It  is  wonderful  with  what  little  kitchen 
accommodation  the  average  German  house¬ 
wife  is  satisfied ;  sculleries  are  never  to  be 
found,  even  in  first-class  flats ;  a  pantry  is 
a  rarity,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  well-ventilated 
larder  is  seldom  thought  of ;  brooms,  dustpans, 
See.,  are  kept  in  some  old  wardrobe,  but  are 
also  often  used  as  a  decoration  for  the  kitchen 
walls.  Each  tenement,  however,  receives  a 
good  area  of  cellarage,  and  also  plenty  of 
attic  room — the  former  being  used  for  the 
storage  of  coals,  potatoes,  and  wine  cases  ^ 
and  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  the  English 
box  and  lumber  room. 

Bedroom  accommodation  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  living  and 
reception  rooms,  so  that  families  can  very 
rarely  have  a  “  spare  bedroom  ”  at  their 
disposal.  The  servants’  rooms  Lave,  till  very 
lately,  been  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country  ; 
but  a  short  time  ago  the  ever-vigilant  police 
have  also  made  some  regulations  which 
prohibit  the  servants’  rooms  in  newly-built 
houses  being  placed,  for  instance,  above  the 
larder  or  bath-room,  with  a  height  of 
only  G  ft.  (a  state  of  affairs  that  has  been 
common  up  till  now).  Bath-rooms  are  only 
to  be  found  in  flats  of  a  higher  class,  or  in 
those  of  very  modern  date ;  and  even  then 
they  are  looked  upon  as  only  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration. 
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The  most  laudable  features  of  a  Berlin  flat 
are,  firstly,  the  good  connexion  of  all  the 
rooms  with  one  another  by  means  of  folding  or 
sliding  doors ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
height  of  the  “Stages”  is  not  stinted,  13ft. 
being  the  usual  height  for  the  ground-floor, 
15  ft.  for  the  first,  and  14  ft.  and  13  ft.  for  the 
second  and  third  floors, — seldom  less,  in 
better-class  flats  often  more.  Air  and  light 
are  abundant  in  the  reception  and  living- 
rooms  (barring  the  dining-room)  and  bed 
rooms,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  both  front  and  back- 
staircases.  The  staircases  are  mostly  -well 
planned,  seldom  lack  width,  and  have  easy 
step-height.  The  front-staircase  and  the 
outer-hall  are  generally  richly  decorated, 
especially  the  latter,  which  has,  however,  of 
late  assumed  the  form  of  a  carriage  passage; 
a  law  having  been  passed  compelling  all 
householders  to  have  a  free  thoroughfare 
through  which  the  city  fire-engines  can  1 
driven  without  the  men  having  to  dismount. 

The  courtyards,  which  as  a  rule  contain  a 
pump,  are  well  paved  and  drained,  aud  always 
have  a  corner  especially  assigned  to  the  dust¬ 
bins  of  the  various  tenants. 

The  elevations  of  the  courtyard  are  kept 
as  plain  as  possible,  stucco  with  stone 
dressings,  or  brick  with  stucco  dressings, 
being  mostly  used.  The  front  elevations 
are  for  the  greater  part  finished  in  cement 
with  stone  dressings,  and  always  show 
some  attempt  at  decoration.  It  will  strike 
any  stranger  that  a  decoration  of  the  eleva¬ 
tions  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Berlin  streets, 
no  matter  what  class  of  people  live  there  ; 
in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  throughout  the 
town  a  leaning  towards  over- decoration. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  when  Prussia  has 
not  only  been  politically  but  also  finan¬ 
cially  prospering,  a  better  class  of  material  is 
taking  the  place  of  plaster  and  cement ; 
marble,  freestone,  terra-cotta,  and  glazed 
bricks  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the 
street-fronts,  so  that  the  Berlin  thoroughfares 
will,  in  course  of  time,  not  only  show  deco¬ 
rated,  but  solidly  decorative,  architecture. 


NOTES. 


TIE  second  reading  of  the  London 
County  Council  Bill  was  passed 
on  Tuesday  in  the  House  t' 
Commons,  subject  to  Mr.  Ritchie', 
amendment  to  omit  clauses  55,  56,  57,  58,  and 


75.  These  are  all  clauses  referring  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  administration  and  general  powers. 
All  the  clauses  referring  to  reforms  in  regard 
to  details  of  building  regulations,  such  as 
heights  of  buildings,  lines  of  streets  &c.,  are 
included  in  the  Bill  and  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  Committee.  A  greater  blunder  in  the 
path  towards  the  amendment  of  building 
regulations  could  hardly  be  made.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  one 
of  the  most  unfit  bodies  to  deal  with 
such  questions  in  detail,  and  the  result 
will  probably  be  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
County  Council  should  have  avoided  all 
details  and  asked  for  a  general  clause  con¬ 
ferring  power  to  deal  with  questions  of  the 
construction  and  laying  out  of  buildings  and 
streets,  &c.,  and  to  make  by-laws  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  might  seem  best  for  the  public  benefit 
By  thrusting  details  of  this  kind  into  an 
omnibus  bill,  they  run  the  chance  of  either 
not  getting  what  they  want,  or  getting  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  tie  their  own  hands. 


out  of  employment,  in  addition  to  the 
miners.  All  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  the 
only  alternative  to  the  original  demand  for  an 
immediate  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  being  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  accept  five  per 
cent,  now  and  five  per  cent,  in  July, — to 
which  the  masters  have  so  far  declined  to 
accede.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  the 
meeting  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Coalowners’  Federation  and  the  Miners’ 
Federation,  which  was  being  held  as  we  went 
to  press,  a  basis  of  settlement  may  be  arrived 
at.  The  trade  of  the  country,  however,  has 
already  been  considerably  interfered  with, 
and  much  loss  inflicted  upon  both  employers 
and  employed  in  other  industries.  If  the 
men  resume  work  on  Monday  they  will  have 
lost  a  week’s  wages,  and,  while  they  have 
been  standing  idle,  the  masters  will  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  clearing  off  from  the  pit- 
banks,  at  good  prices,  hundreds  of  tons  of 
stuff  hitherto  considered  almost  valueless. 


O1 


|N  adjourning  the  Railway  Rates  Inquiry 
— as  far  as  England  and  Wales  is  con¬ 
cerned,— until  after  Easter,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
Court  should  be  precluded  from  presenting 
their  report  to  Parliament  this  Session,  legis¬ 
lation  could  not  take  place  until  the  Session 
of  1892.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  that  no  delay  should  be  caused  by 
the  time  of  the  Court  being  taken  up  with 
unnecessary  evidence.  As  eighty  witnesses 
have  already  been,  heard,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  not  very  many  more  to  follow ;  and 
Lord  Balfour  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
should  rest  the  responsibility  upon  them  should 
the  Inquiry  be  so  delayed  that  insufficient  time 
is  left  for  the  preparation  of  the  Report 
this  Session.  In  the  course  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  concluding  sitting  last 
week,  a  large  sender  of  “  smalls,” — i.e., 
consignments  of  less  than  500  lbs.,— paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  Parcels  Post.  He 
showed  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  sent  by 
his  firm  was  in  the  shape  of  “  smalls,”  and 
mentioned  that  whenever  they  came  within 
t*he  Parcels  Post  weight  and  dimensions  they 
ireferred  to  use  that  mode  of  conveyance. 
Ie  declared  that  the  traders  delighted  in 
having  this  alternative,  and  proceeded  to 
remark  that  if  the  railway  companies  had 
kept  more  in  touch  with  the  public  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Parcels  Post  at  all.  “  That  shows 
how  well  the  Government  Departments  do 
their  work,  interposed  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle, 
—a  remark  which  certainly  holds  good  in  the 
case  in  question,  but  which  one  would  hesitate 
to  make  of  general  application. 


donian  Railway  have  written  to  the  Towi 
Clerk  a  letter  to  be  submitted  to  the  Towj 
Council  of  Edinburgh  submitting  a  numbe 
of  concessions  which  the  directors  of  thli 
railway  company  propose  to  make  with  !i 
view  to  disarming  the  opposition  of  tht 
Council  to  the  underground  railway  scheme.! 


PROFESSOR  RASCIIDORFF’S  latest  deq 
-L  sip;n  for  the  proposed  (Renaissanceia 
Dom"  for  Berlin  is  now  under  considera’t 
tion  at  the  “  Cultus  Ministerium  ;  ”  and,  a  i 
far  as  rumour  goes,  it  is  believed  that  th.t; 
present  scheme  has  found  friends  there,  an<n( 
has  been  recommended  to  the  Emperor  fo:f: 
approval.  Even  if  the  rumour  proves  t<  i 
be  correct,  it  will  take  at  least  a  couple  o: 
years  before  the  foundation-stone  can  be  laidi 
not  only  on  account  of  the  time  needed  foil 
working  out  the  design,  but  also  on  account  o; 
the  time  required  for  the  pulling  down  of  thel: 
old  “Dom,’  the  erection  of  a  provisional 
church  for  the  “  Dom  ”  community,  anct 
many  other  preparatory  works.  We  are  notu 
permitted  to  give  any  description  of  the! 
present  design  until  the  sheets  have  passeda 
through  the  different  stages  of  bureaucratic; 
criticism ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  memij 
tion  that  Professor  Raschdorff  has  given  up. 
his  former  idea  of  connecting  the  old 
“  Schloss  ”  with  the  proposed  “  Dom  ”  bjt! 
means  of  a  communication-gallery  over  thel 
thoroughfare  which  runs  between  the  twcv 
sites. 


IS  looking  through  the  annual  report  of  the 
-  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin,  we  find 
that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
wood  pavement  is  not  advisable  for  the  Berlin 
thoroughfares,  and  that  further  new  work  in 
this  material  has  been  prohibited.  In  the 
same  division  of  the  report  we  find  figures 
referring  to  the  total  area  of  paved  roadways 
in  the  town,  and  the  ratios  of  the  different 
sorts  of  pavement  used ;  according  to  these 
statistics  we  find  that  574,000  sq.  metres  of 
asphalte  have  so  far  been  laid,  and  that  thisi 
material  is  recommended  very  highly.  It  is 
of  some  interest  to  notice  this  experience  and: 
opinion  in  Berlin,  just  when  such  a  cry  is 
being  raised  against  asphalte  in  London. 


rjri 


^HE  great  strike  of  coal-miners  is  one  of 
-  those  events  which  force  themselves  upon 

the  attention  of  a  vast  number  of  industries 
besides  the  one  most  directly  affected.  At 
this  time  last  week  strong  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  it  might  be  averted,  but  the  deter¬ 
mined  attitude  of  the  men  failed  to  induce 
the  owners  to  concede  the  advance  demanded  • 
and,  consequently,  work  is  suspended  at  a 
large  proportion  of  the  collieries.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  was  that  all  available  coal  was 
advanced  to  prices  which  many  manufac¬ 
turers  cannot,  afford  to  pay— preferring  rather 
to  close  their  worts.  Thus,  an  immense 
number  of  operatives  and  others  are  thrown 


r  ^HE  “  betterment  ”  question  rcame  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  in 
relation  to  the  Strand  Improvement  Bill 
promoted  by  the  London  County  Council 
I  he  question,  however,  was  not  really  dis- 
cussed,  and  if  the  clause  remains  after  the 
Bill  has  gone  through  Committee,  it  will 
probably  give  rise  to  a  debate  on  the  third 
reading.  The  matter,  therefore,  still  remains 
before  Parliament,  and  we  shall  take  an 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  session  to 
refer  to  it  again,  and  at  due  length. 


A  REACTION  seems  to  be  setting -in 
*  regarding  the  proposed  underground 
railway  for  Edinburgh.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Trades’  Council,  held  last  week, 
the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  subject 
was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
railway  from  West  Princes-street  to  Leith 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  citizens,  and 
would  afford  a  ready  means  of  transit  between 
the  three  great  shipping  ports  of  Scotland,— 
.Leith,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  It  was  re¬ 
commended  that  the  Trades’  Council  should 
petition  the  Town  Council  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  and 
confine  their  action  to  preserve  the  amenity 
of  tfie  city.  The  report  was  adopted  by  28 
votes  against  4.  The  solicitors  for  the  G’ale- 


A  I’ORMER  English  architect  who  is  now 
La.  an  Australian  (Sydney)  architect,  Mr 
J.  Sulman,  whose  name  will  be  familiar  tc 
many  of  our  readers,  has  been  reading  a  papei 
to  the  Melbourne  Architectural  Association 
on  “The  Laying-out  of  Towns,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  leaders 
in  various  Australian  journals,  professional 
and  non-professional.  '  The  paper  dealt 
with  the  subject  both  from  a  sanitary 
and  artistic  point  of  view.  In  the  latter 
respect  Mr.  Sulman’s  preaching  was  gene¬ 
rally  against  the  rigid  system  of  laying-out 
a  city  in  squares  and  right-anghs  like  a  grid¬ 
iron,  and  in  favour  of  making  the  most  of  pic¬ 
turesque  incidents  in  a  site,  and  of  providing 
for  central  points  of  architectural  effect  in 
planning  a  city.  The  kind  of  advice  which 
Mr.  Sulman  thought  it  requisite  to  give  on 
sanitary  questions  of  site  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  quotation  : — 

“  Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  skill  of 
engineers  to  improve  an  unhealthy  site,  but  in  a 
new  country,  where  the  land  is  practically  un¬ 
limited,  it  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  permit  any 
town  to  be  formed  which,  from  its  location,  will 
encourage  disease.  The  most  potent  evils  to  guard 
against  are  swampy  or  flooded  land  and  an  im¬ 
pervious  sub-soil.  Of  the  former  there  are  by  far 
too  many  examples.  I  will  describe  one.  In  a  rich 
agricultural  district  of  the  parent  coloDy,  a 
government  township  was  laid  out  many  years  ago 
on  rising  ground  near  the  hanks  of  a  river.  The 
upset  price  was  low,  but  just  on  the  other  side 
ot  the  stream  a  large  area  of  land  was  possessed 
Unken  settler.  It  was,  however, 
flooded  in  wet  seasons.  So  far  as  position  was  con¬ 
cerned,  either  bank  would  serve,  as  the  river  was 
bridged.  Cheapness,  however,  won  the  day,  and 
the  Hooded  land  was  purchased  in  blocks  at  the 
price  of  a  bottle  of  rum  by  ignorant  new  chums, 
and  on  it  the  town  was  built.  Every  few  years  the 
river  comes  down  a  banker,  covers  the  town  several 
feet  deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  leaves  behind  a 
legacy  of  who  can  say  how  much  suffering  and 
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death  ?  Now  the  inhabitants  are  petitioning  for 
extensive  works  of  embankment,  and  in  course  of 
time  will,  no  doubt,  obtain  a  large  grant  of  public 
.  money  for  the  purpose.  If  surface  unsuitability  is 
thus  ignored,  what  may  we  expect  when  the  subsoil 
is  in  question  ?  Its  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
!  health  of  a  town  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  but 
it  rarely  receives  a  thought.” 

I  The  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Sulman  in  the 
!  paper  are  such  as  would  be  generally  accepted 
:  as  wise  and  sound  by  the  profession  in  the  old 
;  country,  and  perhaps  he  may  induce  those  in 
j  the  new  country  to  give  attention  to  considera¬ 
tions  which  they  have  hitherto  overlooked. 

|  Australia  is  a  continent  in  which  there  may 
still  be  new  cities  to  plan,  and  where  it  is  not 
too  late  to  learn  to  plan  them  in  the  best  way 
from  the  commencement. 


Ip  LECTRICIT Y  as  a  means  of  locomotion 
has  not  made  much  progress  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  Bessbrook, Blackpool,  Brighton, and 
Portrush  being  our  chief  existing  examples. 
We  shall  shortly  possess  a  far  more  important 
■installation  in  the  City  and  Southwark  Sub¬ 
way,  which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  an 
^assured  fact.  Its  extreme  length,  however, 
is  under  four  miles,  even  if  completed,  and 
there  are  some  difficult  problems  for  the 
•engineers  yet  to  solve.  In  the  United  States 
this  same  slow  progress  is  not  observed,  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  paper  lately  read  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Sprague,  of  New  York,  before  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  of  America.  Two 
years  ago,  the  paper  tells  us,  the  electric  rail¬ 
way  business  was  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  dollar  for  invest¬ 
ment,  but  to-day  it  demands  the  best  energies 
of  two  great  corporations  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.  The  business  done  this  year,  it 
is  said,  will  probably  amount  to  6,000,000 dols. 
There  are  about  180  towns  in  the  United 
“States  with  one  or  more  electric  railways  in 
operation,  construction,  or  under  contract. 
These  comprise  1,800  miles  of  track,  and  1,700 
motor  cars  requiring  8,000  motors  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capacity  of  45,000  horse-power,  and  a 
•daily  mileage  of  about  100,000.  Gradients  of 
12.V  per  cent.,  and  more  recently  14  per  cent., 
have  been  ascended  with  loaded  cars.  Gra¬ 
dients  three  miles  long,  varying  from  4  to  8  per 
■cent.,  have  also  been  ascended,  the  work  done 
being  beyond  that  possible  with  horses.  In 
crowded  cities  speeds  have  been  doubled 
•50  per  cent.,  and  the  electric  car  has  shown 
that  it  can  be  run  faster  on  both  up  and  down 
•gradients,  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  faster, 
than  can  a  horse-car.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Americans  are  outstripping  us 
as  much  in  electric  traction  as  they  have  done 
in  electric  lighting.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  we  shall  lose  much,  on  the  whole,  by 
•our  steadier  and  more  cautious  policy. 

THE  British  Museum  has  recently  become 
possessed  of  a  valuable  and  very  curious 
vase,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
■of  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard.  The  existence 
■of  this  vase  has  long  been  well  known,  and 
it  is  catalogued  in  Dr.  Klein's  “  Meister- 
signaluren,”  p.  210.  Probably,  however,  few 
archaeologists  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  original.  It  is  a  krater  signed 
by  the  late  artist  Python,  and  represents  a 
curious  scene, — the  interrupted  burning  of 
Alkmene  on  the  pyre.  Alkmene  is  seated  on 
a  kind  of  altar  at  the  back  of  the  pyre,  which 
is  being  kindled  by  Amphitryon  and  Autenor. 
Death  seems  imminent,  but  the  Hyades,  the 
rain  nymphs,  mercifully  intervene  :  they  pour 
down  water  from  the  arch  of  the  sky  above 
Alkmene,  while  Zeus  looks  on,  as  a  naturally 
interested  spectator.  Up  to  the  last  few 
weeks  the  only  publication  of  this  curious 
vase  was  in  the  French  section  of  the  Homan 
Annali  §  Monument i—  a  section  missing 
from  many,  if  not  most,  archreological 
'libraries, — from  all,  we  believe,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  However,  a  few  weeks  back 
Roscher's  “  Mythological  Lexicon  ”  reached 
Ny ;  and  he  gives  a  woodcut  both  of  the 
Carlisle  vase  and  another  of  analogous  type. 
His  double  articles  on  the  Hyades  should  be 
consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  appreciate 
the  new  acquisition. 


fTUIE  Swedish  Government,  through  its 
Geological  Survey,  has  recently  issued 
two  further  instalments  of  the  researches  of 
one  of  its  officers  in  regard  to  the  stone  in¬ 
dustry  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these* 
deals  with  the  methods  of  working  sand¬ 
stones  and  limestones,  and  of  shaping  slates,  in 
which  the  various  machines  now  in  use  are 
brought  under  review;  and  the  second,! — a 
more  important  work, — is  divided  into  three 
sections  : — (1)  Gives  a  general  account  of  the 
building  stones  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
which  the  articles  that  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Builder  on  the  subject  are 
freely  made  use  of  and  acknowledged  ;  (2)  con¬ 
tains  notes  on  building  construction  with  suit¬ 
able  illustrations,  showing  certain  methods  of 
placing  stones  in  rubble  walls,  rustic  work, 
ashlar,  &c. ;  and  (3)  in  summing  up  the  two 
first  sections,  indicates  that  it  is  possible  for 
Swedish  architects,  by  constructing  random- 
coursed  and  similar  walls  in  the  usual 
English  style,  to  make  use  of  many  sand¬ 
stones,  limestones,  & c.,  that  occur  in  .Sweden, 
which  have  hitherto  been  considered  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  building  purposes  in  that  country. 
In  addition  to  the  diagrams  referred  to,  the 
work  is  illustrated  by  two  photo-lithographs  of 
buildings  in  Aberdeen,  which  clearly  explain 
the  author's  meaning  ;  and  the  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  throughout  the  treatise  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Swedish  building 
trade. 


1 1 1 H  E  progress  made  in  framing  a  new 
-L  charter  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
is  anything  but  rapid.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
at  present  in  the  Privy  Council  office,  and  it 
appears  that  there  are  points  of  disagreement 
between  the  Academy  and  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
students,  which  may  account  for  the  delay. 
No  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made  for 
the  hearing  of  parties,  and  it  will  not  pro¬ 
bably  be  for  several  months  to  come  that  the 
charter  will  be  in  shape.  The  Academy  Ex¬ 
hibition  this  year  is  well  patronised,  and  the 
sales  of  pictures  are  considerably  larger  than 
1-ist  year,  although  the  number  of  works 
exhibited  is  much  fewer. 

rpiIE  Twyford  Abbey  Estate,  in  Middlesex, 
-1-  covering  about  520  acres,  lying  between 
Ealing  and  Sudbury,  and  two  large  dairy 
farms  adjoining,  have  been  placed  in  the 
market.  The  modern  nineteenth- century 
Gothic  mansion,  designed  by  Atkinson,  and 
recently  occupied  by  the  late  Dowager  Baroness 
Gerard,  is  traditionally  stated  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  old  religious  house.  The  former 
residence,  moated,  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Willan, 
who  had  purchased  it  from  the  Cholmondeley 
family.  The  name  of  the  parish  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  two  fords  across  the  river 
Brent.  Twyford  and  the  adjacent  Perivale,  or 
Greenford  Parvn,  parishes  are  the  smallest 
and  least-populated  of  any  at  their  distances 
from  Londbn,  and  retain  much  of  their  rural 
aspect.  In  1831  the  populations  were  43 
and  32  respectively ;  they  are  now  75 
and  34.  Not  many  years  ago  the  “Abbey” 
was  the  only  house  in  Twyford  parish.  In 
the  little  church,  standing  within  the  grounds, 
was  erected  a  monument  to  Henry  Bold,  the 
poet,  who  died  1683.  Perivale  Church,  by 
the  riverside,  was  restored  about  fifteen  years 
ago ;  it  has  a  curious  wooden  tower.  To  the 
north  stands  a  quaint  half-timbered  house, 
one  of  the  seven  or  eight  in  the  parish. 


fl^HE  Morgans  automatic  signalling  system, 
J-  shown  during  the  past  week  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  is  an  American  inven¬ 
tion  of  very  ingenious  conception,  well 
thought  out  in  its  details.  The  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  police-station  and,  say,  one 
hundred  street  signal-posts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  locked  box  containing  two  discs, 
one  for  transmitting,  the  other  for  receiving, 
certain  specified  messages,  and  a  telephone,  by 

*  Oin  bearbetning  af  Samlsten,  Kalksten  och  Taks- 
kiffer  i  Storbritannien.  Af  Hjalmar  Lundbohm.  Stock¬ 
holm. 

t  Engelska  byggnadsmaterial  ocli  byggnadssUtt  samt 
de  sennres  tilliimpligliet  i  Sverige.  Af  Hjalmar  Lund¬ 
bohm.  Stockholm. 


which  conversation,  if  needful,  may  be  carried 
on  between  the  officer  at  the  street-box  and 
the  central  station.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
every  police  constable  to  be  a  telegraph 
operator,  a  number  of  short  messages,  such  as 
“  send  officer,”  “  send  waggon  and  four  men,” 
“  crowd  threatens,”  &c.,  are  printed  on  a  dial. 
All  the  policeman  has  to  do  is  to  unlock  the 
“  office  door,”  put  a  pointer  to  the  message  he 
desires  to  send,  and  close  a  hasp.  As  soon  as 
the  message  has  been  received  the  pointer 
returns  to  its  ordinary  position  automHtically, 
while  the  number  of  the  post  or  constable 
from  which  the  message  has  come  is 
duly  recorded  at  the  station.  Each  signal- 
post  has  also  a  red  light  fitted  in  its 
lantern.  This  light  is  ordinarily  out  of 
use,  and  is  put  on  when  needed  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  central  station  or  by  the  officer  on 
the  beat.  The  means  by  which  the  signals 
are  worked  are  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
clockwork.  The  electric-wires  are  run  out 
radially  from  the  central  station,  one  wire  to 
each  street-post,  so  that  if  any  wire  be  broken 
or  damaged  the  others  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  electric  current  energizes  the  magnets, 
which  then  draw  back  the  detents  of  the 
clockwork,  and,  as  each  street-wire  is  con¬ 
nected  with  its  own  representative  portions  of 
the  central  apparatus,  each  street  signal 
acts  automatically  with  the  central  station. 
If  the  officer  on  a  beat  sees  a  red  light  he  reads 
the  signal  in  its  box.  If  he  wants  help  he 
can  ask  it  by  his  signals  without  leaving  his 
place,  without  shouting  or  whistling,  or 
messengers,  without  attracting  attention. 
Keys  may  be  furnished  to  residents  or  care¬ 
takers  by  which  they  can  set  up  the  red  light 
of  the  nearest  street-post,  and  so  call  the 
police.  As  this  key  is  inscribed  with  the 
number  of  the  residence,  the  policeman  on 
coming  to  the  box  knows  where  his  assistance 
is  required.  Special  boxes  can  be  fitted  in 
private  houses  in  direct  communication  with 
the  nearest  central  station. 


THE  most  important  as  well  as  the  largest 
work  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery,  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  exhibition  of  which  opened 
this  week,  is  Professor  von  Uhde’s  life-size 
painting  of  “The  Last  Supper”  (61).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  we 
have  seen  of  the  modern  realistic  spirit  in  the 
treatment  of  scenes  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  apostles  are  frankly  represented 
as  labouring  men  in  working  garb,  but  with 
faces  of  great  interestand  variety  of  character. 
The  head  of  Christ  is  very  beautiful  and 
pathetic  in  expression,  without  partaking  of 
that  too  sentimental  character  with  which 
it  has  too  often  been  invested  bv  artists. 
“Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto  Me” 
(62)  by  the  same  painter,  has  also  great  merit 
in  the  character  and  expression  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  to  liken  them  to  Dutch  children  of 
the  modem  period  is  carrying  realism  a  little 
too  far,  or  rather  it  is  not  true  realism  at  all. 
Nevertheless  Professor  Uhde  is  an  artist 
worth  knowing.  Another  new  name  at  the 
Gallery  is  that  of  Professor  Liebermann,  a 
painter  of  peasant  life.  His  largest  work, 
“  Women  Mending  Nets,  Katwyck,  Holland” 
(60)  shows  in  the  foreground  a  remarkable 
figure  of  a  coarsely-clad  peasant  girl  standing 
and  hauling  at  a  net  with  that  kind  of  un¬ 
studied  euergy  which  at  times  gives  a  kind  of 
sublimity  to  the  simplest  personality.  His 
picture  of  “Flax  Spinners,  Holland”  (59) 
has  a  pathos  in  its  representation  of 
homely  toil  which  reminds  one  of  Millet.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wallis  for  introducing 
the  works  of  these  two  remarkable  painters 
to  London.  Among  other  works  to  be  looked 
at  are  Seiler’s  exceedingly  clever  scene  in 
a  “Buffet  at  a  Railway  Station”  in  the 
Tyrol  (29) :  the  same  painter’s  two  finely- 
studied  figures  in  “The  Argument”  (41); 
Walter  Firle’s  “First  Communion”  (33); 
Mukacsy’s  “The  Two  Families”  (34)  a 
previous  edition  of  the  brilliant  painting  ex- 
libited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  few  years 
ago,  but  hardly  equal  to  it ;  and  Ileilbuth’s 
“  On  the  Seine  near  Bougival  ”  (37)  a  charac¬ 
teristic  example  of  this  painter,  with  a  group 
of  French  ladies  going  boating  in  elaborate 
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-costumes,  as  if  they  were  on  their  way  to  an 
“At  Home.” 


THE  collection  of  sketches  of  London  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  on  view  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  includes  a  great 
many  charming  studies  of  London  architec¬ 
ture  and  street  scenery,  but  there  are  two 
.queries  we  should  propound  in  regard  to  it. 
First,  are  the  effects  of  light  and  colour 
shown  in  many  of  these  sketches  really  Lon¬ 
don  effects,  or  are  they  not  rather  effects 
which  the  artist  would  like  us  to  see  or  to 
think  we  see?  “ Battersea  Church ”  (9)  is  a 
river-scene  looking  more  like  Venice  than  the 
Thames,  in  light  and  colour ;  other  views  of 
well-known  London  streets,  though  most 
effective  in  themselves,  impress  us  as  un¬ 
familiar  and  unlike  the  place  as  we  know  it. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  Westminster  Abbey 
from  Dean’s-yard(68)show  so  white  and  bright 
as  Mr.  Marshall  makes  it  ?  Another  query  is, 
whether  the  artist  has  done  himself  justice 
in  the  drawing  and  general  treatment  of  the 
architecture.  “  St.  Paul’s  from  Cannon- 
street  ’’  (3)  is  badly  drawn ;  so  is  St.  Mary- 
Je-Bow  (32),  rising  from  a  street  also  which 
does  not  in  the  least  suggest  Cheapside.  In  the 
view  of  the  Ilorse  Guards  (17)  the  clock 
turret  is  absolutely  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  pediment,  considering  it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  perspective  of  other  portions  of 
the  building.  The  portico  of  the  church  in 
Covent-garden  Market  (34),  which  forms  a 
foreground  object,  is  also  very  inadequately 
treated.  This  would  be  expected  at  the 
hands  of  a  landscape-painter  merely,  but 
Mr.  Marshall  professes  to  be  a  painter  of 
.scenes  in  which  buildings  play  a  principal  part, 
and  artists  who  take  that  position  should  be 
careful  of  the  drawing  of  their  buildings  as 
well  as  of  the  effects.  Among  the  best 
sketches  in  the  collection  are  “  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  ”  (67),  “  Back  of  Kensington  Palace  ”  (68), 
“Autumn  Afternoon,  Chelsea’’  (81),  “St. 
Mary-le-Strand  ”  (83),  and  “  Barges  at  Low 
Water  ”  (89)  near  Lambeth  Bridge.  We  may 
add  one  other  query  to  our  two  former  ones— 
why  are  the  catalogues  at  these  sort  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  be  prefaced  by  shallow  small-talk 
on  the  subject  by  people  whose  opinions  on 
art  are  of  no  recognised  value  whatever,  and 
whose  names  are  merely  used  as  a  bait  to  catch 
the  more  ignorant  section  of  society  ? 


THE  NORTH  DOORWAY  OF  THE 
ERECHTHEION. 

The  large  doorway  in  the  north  portico  of 
theErechtheion, — 'H  upaia  ttv\  tj— “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Door”  as  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  has 
■generally  been  accepted  as  contemporary  with 
t  he  rest  of  the  building. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz,  during  his  investigations 
at  Athens  last  session,  while  engaged  on  the 
work  of  collecting  the  mouldings  of  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Acropolis,  observed  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  connexion  with  this  door,  which  led 
him  to  doubt  this  general  assumption,  and  last 
week  he  explained  his  views  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  School  there. 

He  contended  that  none  of  the  door  now  in 
situ  is  part  of  the  original  work ;  that  the 
present  jambs  belong  to  a  period  not  far 
removed  from  the  time  of  the  building,  although 
not  contemporary  ;  and  that  the  lintel,  cornice, 
and  brackets  are  a  still  later  addition.  In’ 
connexion  with  the  first  point,  he  referred  to  a 
curious  rebated  stone  on  the  west  side  of  the 
present  lintel,  which  he  thought  belonged  to  the 
original  lintel  which  had  been  damaged  and 
cut  out,  leaving  the  ends  in,  and  he  explained 
the  various  reasons  which  had  led  him  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  He  next  went  on.  to 
argue  that  the  unfixed  “9t.pai”of  the  British 
Museum  inscription  (the  word  having  already 
been  assumed  to  mean,  in  this  instance,  the 
linings  and  not  the  leaves  of  a  door)  which 
had  generally  been  appropriated  for  the  east 
•door,  could  not  have  belonged  to  it.  on  account 
of  their  dimensions  not  working  in  :  and  he 
showed  how  they  exactly  fitted  this  north  door 
if  they  were  made  in  two  pieces  in  the  height 
which,  as  they  were  not  constructional  parts’ 
but  mere  linings,  was  highly  probable.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  existing  fragments'  of 
another  door,, one  of  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (inwood,  plate  20),  which  pro¬ 


bably  belong  to  the  east  door,  and  mentioned 
how  certain  indications  on  these  had  made  him 
think  the  doors  had  originally  had  bronze 
linings  inside  the  stone  ones.  He  concluded 
that  the  first  north  door  consisted  of  a  lintel 
built  in  with  the  walls,  and  having  mouldings 
worked  on  it,  and  of  thin  jamb  linings  having^ a 
projection  of  about  2Mn.  from  the  wall  face, 
and  with  bronze  linings  inside. 

The  lintel  having  been  damaged  it  was  cut 
out,  leaving  the  ends  in,  and  heavier  jambs 
were  inserted  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  the  new 
lintel.  The  return  face  of  these  jambs  was  dressed 
right  through,  and  the  inner  bronze  linings 
done  away  with.  This  second  lintel  was  not, 
however,  he  thought,  the  one  now  in  position  ; 
the  nature  of  the  ornament,  which,  although  a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  jambs,  differs 
greatly  from  it  in  character,  being  much  less 
refined  and  bearing  on  its  face  clear  indications 
that  it  must  be  a  late  copy,  faithful  in  general 
form  but  lacking  the  spirit  and  refinement  of 
the  original.  Amongst  other  points  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  he  showed  how,  in  the  rosettes  of  the 
jambs,  the  centres  have  been  bored  out  for  the 
insertion  of  a  wood  plug,  in  which  was  fixed  a 
central  gilt  bronze  disc,  while  in  those  of  the 
lintel  this  has  been  worked  solid  on  the 
stone  in  a  convex  form  and  was  probably 
merely  gilded  over.  From  the  general 
character  of  the  work  this  lintel  might, 
in  his  opinion,  have  been  inserted  about  the 
second  century  B.c.  The  brackets  on  each  side 
of  the  lintel  he  put  down  to  the  same  time  ;  he 
did  not  think  the  north  door  had  originally  any 
brackets  at  all,  but  merely  a  plain  cornice.  The 
position  of  these  brackets  appeared  to  him  both 
constructively  and  decoratively  false,  set  back 
half  hid  behind  the  projecting  architrave,  so 
that  their  inner  face  was  almost  lost,  and  in 
reality  of  no  value  as  supports  to  the  cornice 
over.  He  suggested  that  they  might  have  been 
copies  from  the  original  brackets  of  the  east 
door,  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  which  were 
probably  of  similar  detail,  but  more  suitably 
placed  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  com¬ 
position,  and  he  showed  how  the  one  bracket 
which  no  longer  existed  on  west  side,  did  not 
tail  through  the  wall,  but  had  been  merely 
dowelled  on  to  the  face. 

He  drew  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  cornice  of  the  door,  which  varies 
very  much  from  that  on  the  wall-band  over,  to 
which  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance,  and 
accounted  for  this  variety  of  type  by  suggesting 
that  it  had  been  done  by  ‘a  workman  who, 
limited  by  the  nature  of  his  work  on  the  lintel 
and  brackets  to  as  exact  a  reproduction  of  his 
original  as  he  was  capable  of,  had  here  given 
free  play  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  the  ornament 
ought  to  be  like. 

He  was  influenced  in  his  conclusion  that  this 
was  of  later  Greek  time  and  not  Roman  by 
observing  in  it  several  characteristics  similar  to 
the  work  on  the  later  Ionic  temples  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  fact  that  had  it  been  the 
latter  it  would  have  been  a  close  replica  of  that 
on  the  band  over,  and  he  instanced  the  work  on 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Parthenon  as  an  example 
of  the  Roman  rendering  of  Greek  detail.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  later  insertion  of  this 
lintel  and  cornice  he  instanced  the  holes  cut  on 
the  underside  of  the  stones  over  for  the  purpose 
of  needling  up  the  wall  temporarily  during  the 
alteration,  and  the  way  in  which  the  stones  have 
been  wedged  up  afterwards.  He  also  alluded 
generally  to  the  other  various  evidences  of 
fixing  the  cramping  to  jambs  and  lintel. 

The  thin  inner  jambs  and  linings  now  round 
the  door,  he  said,  were  put  in,  perhaps,  in  quite 
late  Christian  times,  partly  as  a  support  and 
partly  to  hide  the  broken  underside  of  the 
present  lintel,  -which  had  been  seriously  cracked 
and  chipped  off  on  the  under-edge. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  to  go  into  all  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  these  theories,  which  Mr.  Schultz 
threw  out,  rather  as  points  for  consideration, 
than  as  definite  fixed  opinions ;  but  we  trust 
that,  it  will  be  possible  to  examine  them  in 
detail  when  the  school  papers  of  the  present 
session  are  published  later  on  in  the  “Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies.” 


Edinburgh  After  an  expenditure  of  (5,000?. 
in  alterations  upon  the  Palace  Hotel.  Prince’s- 
street,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Scottish 
Liberal  Club,  it  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
members,  and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
finest  club-hous&s  in  the  country. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  1 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ninth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  l 
present  session  of  this  Institute  took  place  on  >: 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  (Vice-  c 
President)  in  the  chair. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Prem  ises. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  special  i 
general  meeting  of  members  only  will  be  held  on  t 
the  31st  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  “  to  receive  and  con-  i 
sider  a  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  the  < 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  do  enter  i 
into  arrangements  for  obtaining  a  lease  of  the  < 
shop  premises  now  vacant  at  9,  Conduit-street,  t 
and  to  authorise  the  Council  so  to  act.” 

Examinations  for  Architects. 

The  Chairman  also  read  the  following  re- 
quisition  addressed  to  the  Council : — 

“Gentlemen,  —  We,  the  undersigned,  being  of  if 
opinion  that  it  would  he  of  advantage  to  the  pro-  i- 
fession  and  the  public  alike,  if  all  hereafter  seeking  to  o 
practice  as  architects  were  compelled  by  statute  to  pass  is 
a  similar  examination  or  examinations  to  those  recently  v 
established  by  the  Institute  with  such  signal  success,  i 
desire  to  test  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  the  opinion  » 
of  the  whole  body  of  professional  members  of  the  c 
Institute. 

We  therefore  send  this  requisition,  under  By-law  69,  i, 
for  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  to  propose  the  following  resolutions 

‘1.  That  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  statutory  powers  s 
should  be  sought  to  establish,  as  in  other  professions,  a  i 
system  of  compulsory  examinations  to  be  held  by  the  ? 
Institute,  and  to  be  extended  to  all  architects  hereafter  r 
entering  the  profession,  whether  as  members  of  the  e 
Institute  or  not. 

2.  That  when  such  compulsory  examination  comes  s 
into  force,  the  position  of  all  existing  architects  shall  1 
be  completely  respected.' 

Whether  these  be  carried  or  not,  we  desire,  under  r 
By-law  62,  or  if  that  be  not  applicable,  then  by  resolw-  - 
tion,  to  propose 

‘  That  a  poll  be  taken  by  voting  papers,  in  order  that,  , 
under  any  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  entire  body  , 
of  professional  members  may  be  ascertained.’  " 

He  added  that,  in  accordance  with  thatrequisi-  -: 
tion,  the  Council  had  appointed  a  special  1 
general  meeting  on  the  31st  inst.,  at  8  p.m.,  to  >' 
consider  it. 

Bramings  of  Brick  Buildings  in  North 
Germany. 

Mr.  Alfred  Strong,  Fellow,  then  read  the  .-j 
following  short  paper : — 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  I  had  a  letter  r 
from  Professor  Otzen,  an  architect  in  somewhat 
extensive  practice  at  Berlin,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that,  during  a  recent  visit  to  * 
England,  he  had  noticed  the  very  limited  use  • 
made  of  moulded  and  glazed  bricks  in  this  i 
country ;  and  having  largely  used  them  himself,  , 
he  asked  whether  our  Institute  would  care  to  •  I 
see  some  of  his  works  so  executed.  I  referred  : 
the  suggestion  to  our  Literature  Committee,  .  ■ 
with  the  result  which  you  see  on  the  screens  • 
to-night.  There  are  altogether  ninety-nine  ; 
drawings  and  eleven  photographs,  representing 
twenty  buildings,  of  which  fifteen  are  executed, 
and  the  rest  either  in  contemplation  or  in 
course  of  execution,  and  1  hope  you  will  agree  • 
that  the  exhibition  is  an  interesting  one.  The  I 
subject  of  moulded  and  glazed  bricks  as  used 
in  the  North  of  Germany — I  purposely  exclude  I 
their  use  in  Spain  and  Italy — is  not  a  new 
one  within  these  walls.  Forty  years  ago,  on  i 
February  18,  1850,*  my  old  friend  Charles 
Fowler — he  was  Charles  Fowler  junior  then — 
read  a  paper  on  “  Mediaeval  Brick  Buildings  in  I 
the  North-east  of  Germany,”  which  was  re-  1 
printed  by  order  of  Council  in  1874,  probably  i1 
apropos  of  another  paper,  read  on  November  17,  I 
1873, f  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry,  on  the  i 
“  Mediaeval  Brickwork  of  Pomerania.”  Mr. 
Fowler  described  the  churches,  town-halls,  and  } 
gates  of  Stralsund,  Brandenburg,  Stenthal,  | 
Stargard,  and  Liibeck ;  he  showed  that  stone 
was  used  for  tracery  in  early  examples,  but  ! 
that  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
brick  only  was  employed,  “and  we  find  even  ! 
such  parts  as  crockets  and  finials  executed  in  i 
brick.”  Again : — 

“There  is  one  feature  in  particular  which  deserves 
attention, — namely,  the  introduction  of  a  white  plastered  i 

ground  to  relieve  the  forms  of  tracery  ....  The  use 
of  dark  brown  and  black  glazed  bricks  was  also  I 
common.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Smirke  | 
said, — 

“He  had  seen  churches  of  brick  at  Hanover  and 
Hamburg,  with  deeply  -  moulded  jambs  and  slender  I 
mullioiis  of  brick,  and  he  thought  we  in  England  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  gre.t  capabilities  of  tei'ia- 
cotta.” 


*  See  Builder  for  March  9,  1S50. 
t  For  a  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed  this 
paper  see  the  Builder  tor  November  22,  1873. 
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E.-Vofessor  Donaldson  also  remarked  that, — 

II  “  In  tliis  country  brickwork  as  applied  to  Gothic  detail 
9 1  never  been  carried  out  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
Qtow  Countries." 

vt  have  unearthed  a  few  examples  of  such  work 
i  jmt  of  my  sketch-books,  and  enlarged  copies, — 
itbout  half-full  size, — are  on  the  screen.  They 
^illustrate  the  mode  in  which  effect  was  ob- 
Jltained  by  rendering  the  ground  between  the 
uimoulded  bricks,  and  how  patterns  were  obtained 
Uby  the  repeated  use  of  a  few  simple  moulds, 
i  Professor  Otzen’s  adoption  of  this  construction 

■occurs  frequently  on  these  drawings.  Stone 
is,  and  always  was,  a  luxury  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  and  the  architecture  of  the  districts 
tar  away  from  the  quarries  of  Saxon  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Hartz  Mountains  naturally  deve¬ 
loped  out  of  the  material  readiest  to  hand.  In 
paper,  nearly  fourteen  years  later,  Mr.  Perry 
■says : — 

f  L  “W,h.en  ,ston,e.  was  used,  which  was  but  rarely  the  case, 
;ilt  nail  to  be  shipped  from  Sweden,  which  in  those  days 
i  was  a  costly  thing ;  but  the  skill  with  which  orna- 
il  mental  features  were  moulded  in  clay  caused  less  desire 
lir  carved  stone  than  might  otherwise  have  been  felt." 

.;Mr.  Perry  also  mentions  Stralsund,  New 

I  Brandenburg,  and  Stargard,  as  also  Stettin, 
Bergen,  and  Sagard  on  Riigen,  and  other 
■examples.  Describing  the  tower  of  St.  James 
0370)  at  Stralsund,  he  says  : — 

I  .“  The  whole  of  the  tracery  ami  arcading  is  filled  in 
with  rich  brick  eusping,  which,  with  the  ornamental 
nanus  and  the  moldings  of  the  entrance,  is  very  highly 
glazed.  At  St.  ISlicholas,  Stettin,  he  notices  “a  richly 
moulded  band  of  vine-leaves  in  blocks  about  12  in. 
cquare,  carried  along  under  a  black  string and  at 
^renzlau,  ‘‘  a  little  turret,  octagonal  oil  plan,  two  stages 
high  built  entirely  of  glazed  bricks  in  various  colours 
(chiefly  green." 

it  hat,  in  the  late  Gothic  straining  after  effect, 
the  limits  of  sound  construction  were  often 
passed  cannot  be  denied, — as,  for  instance,  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Liibeck,  where  brick  mullions  about 
U  in.  wide  are  carried  up  to  60  ft.  or  more, 
apparently  only  kept  in  their  place  by  the 
saddle-bars  to  which  the  lead  lights  are 
attached.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
there  are  many  examples  of  good  work  scattered 
up  and  down  the  North  of  Germany,  and  the 
student  may  with  advantage  examine  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  buildings  from 
Hanover  to  well  up  the  Baltic,  and  from  its 
snores  southward  and  westward.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject,  Mr.  Street’s  pamphlet  on 
LiUbeck  and  Essenwein’s  examples— both  in  the 
1  ubrary  will  "be  found  interesting;  the  latter, 
perhaps,  less  from  the  point  of  view  of  English 
Gothic  than  as  giving  valuable  hints  in  the  use 
■ot  the  material  under  discussion.  Having 
■quoted  and  said  this  much,  in  the  hope  of 
starting  a  useful  discussion  on  the  pros  and  cojis 
the  more  extensive  use  of  moulded,  and 
especially'of  coloured  and  glazed  bricks,  in  this 
country,  I  now  turn  to  Professor  Otzen’s  works 
which  show  that  he  has  carefully  and  ex¬ 
haustively  studied  the  works  of  his  ancestors, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  he  has  followed  in 
tneir  steps.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Otzen  was 
the  first  German  architect  to  revive  the  free  use 
of  ornamented  bricks  in  church  architecture, 
and  I  can  remember  the  sensation  which  his 
first  church  in  this  style  (St.  John’s,  Altona, 
near  Hamburg,  erected  in  1868-73)  made  at 
the  time,  and  being  struck  with  the  rich 
effect,  not  daric  and  gloomy,  but  rich  and  warm, 
which  the  use  of  well-blended  colours  anil 
judicious  glaze  here  and  there  produced.  I 
^ ‘sited  the  brickyards  where  the  materials  had 
prepared  ;  some  specimens  are  on  the  table. 
Unfortunately,  this  church  near  Hamburg  is  the 
only  one  of  Professor  Otzen’s  works  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  therefore  I  can 
only  refer  you  to  the  meagre  information  fur¬ 
bished  by  the  slips  in  your  hands.  The  example 
!•  i*iS  s-e^  ^as.  s‘nce  f°un(l  a  certain  amount  of 
following,  chiefly  in  the  old  Hanse  Towns,  where 
a  limited  use  of  moulded  and  coloured  and 
glazed  bricks  has  been  made  in  warehouses  and 
private  buildings,  adding  life  and  interest  to 
what  otherwise  appear  somewhat  prosaic  com¬ 
positions.  I  am  sure  that  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  beautifully-prepared  drawings  which 
surround  us  will  well  repay  the  lover  of  colour 
in  buildings,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  close 
these  few  remarks  as  Mr.  Perry  closed  his 
Paper:  “I  trust,”  he  says,  “  you  will  see  that 
there  are  many  points  of  excellence  to  be  noted 
in  these  buildings,  erected  as  they  are  of 
materials  so  similar  to  those  at  our  own  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  English  architects  may  learn 
something  from  the  medieval  brickwork  of  the 
North  of  Germany.” 

Mr-  Charles  Fowler,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 


thanks  to  Mr.  Strong,  said  that  Professor  Otzen 
appeared  to  have  studied  the  old  examples, and, 
though  it  could  not  always  be  said  that  he  had 
improved  upon  them,  he  seemed  to  have  imbued 
himself  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  style.  From  his  (the 
speaker’s)  own  observation,  the  ornamental 
work  in  the  old  brickwork, — he  did  not  refer  to 
such  as  was  formed  by  moulding,  but  to  such 
things  as  crockets  and  finials, — was  carved  out 
of  the  brick  before  it  was  burnt,  by  means  of 
wire.  The  workmen  apparently  learned  to  use 
this  very  skilfully,  and  though  the  results  were 
not  very  minute  in  detail,  they  were  effective 
and  characteristic.  He  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  studying  under  the  late  M.  de  Chateauneuf  in 
Hamburg  when  that  gentleman  was  restoring  St. 
Peter’s  Church  in  that  city,  and  he  visited  the 
brickyards  which  had  supplied  the  bricks  for 
the  churches  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
These  brickyards  had  never  been  entirely 
closed,  and  they  had  supplied  the  bricks  for 
the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1844-5-6. 
These  bricks  were  large,  and  quite  different  from 
those  made  for  ordinary  construction  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  dimensions  being  12  in. 
by  6  in.  by  3  in.,  of  a  fine  rich  purple  colour, 
very  hard  and  well-burnt.  The  mortar  seemed 
to  have  been  made  of  the  best  lime  he  ever 
came  across.  It  was  beautifully  crystallised, 
and  so  extremely  hard  that  after  500  years 
the  joints  had  the  polish  of  the  trowel  as  left 
by  the  original  bricklayer.  The  joints  were 
thick,  sometimes  measuring  quite  an  inch, 
showing  that  the  work  must  have  been  carried 
up  slowly,  and  that  the  mortar  got  hard  before 
it  had  time  to  bulge  out.  There  were  a  great 
many  interesting  examples  of  this  stamp  of 
work  in  that  part  of  Germany,  but  his  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  them  had  all  been  in  print  for 
the  last  forty  years  in  the  paper  he  read. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  remarked  that  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  skilful  and  artistic  disposition 
of  brickwork,  in  cornices  and  mouldings,  was  to 
be  seen  in  a  church  off  Great  College-street, 
Camden  Town. 

Mr.  Hugh  McLachlan  said  that  when  hold¬ 
ing  the  Godwin  Bursary  ’  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Church  of  St.  Johannes  at  Altona, 
a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture. 
These  coloured  bricks,  tiles,  and  glazed  terra¬ 
cotta  had  been  brought  into  use  with  great 
aptitude.  This  church  contrasted  with  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  great  church  in  Hamburg, 
which  was  built  altogether  of  stone.  It  might 
be  said  that  some  of  Herr  Otzen’s  work  was  too 
glaring  in  colour,  and  the  way  in  which  green 
was  introduced  was  a  case  in  point.  It  seemed 
that  in  this  country  we  could  not  produce  the 
splendid  materials  Herr  Otzen  was  able  to  use. 
These  came  from  the  east  of  Germany  and 
Silesia,  and  they  appeared  to  be  superior  to 
anything  in  this  country.  He  was  sorry  that 
the  specimens  he  brought  home  and  presented 
to  the  Institute  had  been  hidden  away  in  some 
closet. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Strong.  When  he  saw  some  of  the 
churches  in  Altona,  he  was  not  struck  either 
with  their  architecture  or  their  colour,  which  was 
somewhat  crude.  It  was  the  shadow,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  Gothic.  To  use  moulded  bricks 
was  to  go  the  wrong  way  to  work,  an  effect 
being  obtained  which  entirely  destroyed  the 
spirit  which  should  be  introduced  into  such 
buildings.  The  only  way  to  get  effect  was  to 
fall  back  upon  the  old  principle  of  cutting  the 
bricks  after  they  had  been  burnt.  The  green 
colour  was  certainly  very  crude  and  strong, 
and  in  the  matter  of  mixing  the  colours,  in 
glazed  or  unglazed  bricks,  makers  in  England 
were  far  ahead  of  any  on  the  Continent.  Mr. 
Butterfield  had  shown  the  way  many  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  All  Saints,  Margaret-street. 

Colonel  Prendergast  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Prof.  Otzen  for  so  kindly  sending  his 
splendid  collection  of  drawings  for  them  to 
see.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  if  they  got  those  who 
were  exercising  their  professional  duties  in  other 
countries  to  assist  them  in  their  researches 
here. 

Mr.  William  White  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Prof.  Otzen.  He  considered  that  the 
question  of  the  use  of  stone  or  brick  was  very 
much  dependent  upon  the  matter  of  cost.  The 
same  amount  of  precision  could  not  be  got  in 
brick  by  moulding  as  by  cutting.  A  brick 
which  was  made  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  thickness 
would  not  shrink  in  the  same  way  as  a  brick 
made  only  2^  in.  or  3  in.  thick.  The  question 
would  always  be  between  the  cost  of  brickwork 


and  the  cost  of  stonework,  and  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  hesitating,  in  the  midst  of  an 
essentially  stone  country,  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  to  put  up  a  large  building  in  brick 
simply  on  account  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  this  question  of  the  treatment  of  brickwork 
which  had  been  brought  before  them  that 
evening  was  essentially  English,  and  not  alone 
German.  The  English  Tudor  brickwork  was  as 
fine  as  any  he  had  seen  abroad.  The  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Elizabethan  period  brought  out 
some  magnificent  brickwork,  and,  again,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  was  brickwork 
equally  fine,  while  a  great  deal  of  our  modern 
brickwork  would  stand  comparison  with  that 
of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Strong  had  given 
the  date  of  one  of  Prof.  Otzen’s  churches  as 
1868,  but  many  fine  brick  churches  had 
been  built  in  England  before  that.  Mr.  Street’s 
church  of  St.  James-the-Less  must  have  been 
erected  about  that  date,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  examples  of  modern  brickwork. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  in  his  house  for  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  produced 
another  example  that  claimed  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  it ;  and  although  Keble  College 
might  have  been  thought  too  bright  at  first, 
anyone  who  saw  it  now  would  notice  that  it 
had  wonderfully  toned  down,  and  was  a  most 
picturesque  and  essentially  English  building. 
The  brick  buildings  of  Chester,  inaugurated,  he 
believed,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  were  also  essentially 
English,  and  he  did  not  think  anyth  ingin  Europe 
could  be  found  to  beat  them.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
and  many  others  had  worked  in  brickwork, 
and,  he  need  hardly  say,  with  the  greatest 
possible  success.  The  great  difficulty  in  regard 
to  coloured  brickwork  in  London  was  that  in  a 
short  time  the  colour  disappeared.  He  remem¬ 
bered  Mr.  Edward  Barry  describing  his  Endell- 
street  schools,  and  being  quite  frightened  at 
their  brightness  of  effect,  but  in  a  few  years- 
the  pattern  of  the  brickwork  quite  disappeared. 
With  regard  to  glazed  materials,  the  glaze  gene¬ 
rally  given  seemed  to  destroy  all  lines,  and  if 
some  of  the  manufacturers  w'ould  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  glaze  which  would  protect  the  surface 
of  the  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  not  give- 
the  great  reflection  which  the  brilliant  glaze 
gave,  a  material  might  be  found  which  would5 
enable  architects  to  carry  out  brick-building 
in  towns  which  would  be  satisfactory  and 
enduring. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  remarked  that  nothing- 
had  been  said  that  evening  about  brick  bond. 
He  had  been  lookingat  the  drawings  and  photos 
exhibited  to  see  if  he  could  learn  anything  about 
the  bond  which  was  used  in  Germany,  but  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  except  in  some 
where  he  found  the  whole  face  of  the  brick¬ 
work  was  in  headers.  What  he  wanted  to  look 
for  was  as  to  what  was  usually  called  “English 
bond,”  which  was  in  principle  the  ordinary 
bond  used  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  Flemish  bond  was  often  used  here, 
although  the  construction  was  not  so  good, 
because  of  the  better  appearance  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  to  a  brick  wall.  But  if  gentlemen 
who  travelled  abroad  would  look  at  the  brick¬ 
work  used  generally  in  the  North  of  Europe,  they 
would  find  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  the  English  bond  used  here  and  the 
bond  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  as  used 
on  the  Continent.  The  difference  was  this: 
English  bond  was  generally  produced  by  making 
alternate  courses  of  stretchers  and  headers. 
That  did  not  make  very  good  fine  work,  but 
in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  those  parts 
of  the  North  of  Europe  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar,  they  also  used  alternative  courses 
of  stretchers  and  headers,  and  in  every  course 
of  stretchers  they  made  the  brick  next  the  end 
brick,  in  alternate  courses,  the  header.  If 
gentlemen  would  look  at  the  Builder  for 
June  23,  1883,  they  would  see  a  short  paper, 
with  illustrations  which  he  gave,  showing  the 
difference.  The  effect  was  that  the  brickwork 
looked  as  well  as  the  best  Flemish  work,  and 
was  very  much  better  in  construction. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  remarked  that  the  old 
work  was  all  Flemish  bond. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  drew  attention  to  the 
beautiful  brickwork  to  be  seen  in  Berlin,  ancT 
to  the  very  fine  facades  of  some  of  the  public 
buildings  there. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  drawings  could 
remain  for  some  little  time  in  the  Institute 
rooms  ? 

Mr.  Strong  said  they  could  remain  on  view 
for  a  week. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Prof.  Otzen  had  sent- 
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bo  fewer  than  113  drawings,  representing 
twenty-one  public  works,  produced  at  a  total 
cost  of  180,0001.  In  England  great  advances 
had  been  made  in  producing  beautiful  brick¬ 
work,  but  we  had  to  advance  still  further,  sc 
that  our  brick  architecture  should  be  endurin- 
under  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  smoke 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  an  entire  evening 
bad  not  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  was 
one  of  vital  interest  to  English  architects.  It 
would  lead,  however,  at  a  later  period  ot  the 
session,  or  next  session,  to  some  one  introducing 
a  paper  which  would  go  exhaustively  into  the 
matter,  and  say  how  the  carving  should  be 

The  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Strong  and  Prof. 
Otzen  were  then  carried  by  acclamation. 


T]ir  Galilee  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

Mr.  William  White  then  read  a  paper  on  this 
, In  introduction  -Mr.  White  stated 
that  Durham  Cathedral  was  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  situation,  its  unusual  type  of 
architecture,  and  also  for  its  Galilee,  which 
V??eo‘fr  uniTue  structure.  The  name 
of  the  Galilee  was  as  well  known  as  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  but  not  so  its  true  meaning,  or  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  erected 
and  used.  Die  several  and  diverse  traditions 
respecting  it  were  not  only  at  variance  with 
each  other,  but  no  one  of  them  accounted  for 
certain  architectural  features  found  in  it,  or 
rfMoe';-,  In  many  instances  it  had  been 
the  ?  A  ??,k'0  Porch,  the  Galilee  Chapel,  or 
twAY  Oh?Pel-  The  prevailing  idea  was 
autho1  h,ltl  for  a  chapel;  but  the 

author  considered  that  view  untenable. 
Having  given  quotations  from  Canon  Green 
wells  h, story  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Davies's 
history,  referring  considerably  to  Hugo  Pud- 
seys  connexion  with  the  Cathedral,  the  late 
Joseph  G wilts  opinion  was  alluded  to,  as  wa 
ato  a  paper  by  Longstaffe  in  the  “Transav 
tons  of  the  Archmological  Society  of  Durham. 
The  two  first  mentioned  and  the  last  wrote  of 

SSor?fllee-aS  -a  Lndj  0haPel  I  but  Gwilt 
differed,  saying  ,t  was  for  the  “  collection  of 
niODtoretoBBW  frem  processions,  and  it  wa: 
used  for  the  dead  bodies  previous  to  burial.’ 
Jos  th  P!V  fin'  the  Galil“  ‘he  church 
seLmted  200  ^ears-  supposing  it  bad  been 
separated,  as  some  authorities  considered  — 
certainly  militated  against  tlie  idea  of  its  being 
recogmsed  as  a  Lady  Chapel.  In  an  acconnf 
of  Durham  Cathedral  published  by  Ross  in  1733 
?id  to  haVa  been  built 
asa  Lady  Chapel;  and  from  a  MS.  published 
Card!?  1  TSurte,es  Society  one  learnt  that 
Cardinal  Langley  placed  a  font  there  for  the 
baptism  of  children  whose  parents  were  under 
excommunication.  After  giving  quotations  of 
opinions  and  statements  respecting  the  Galilee 
includrag  one  that  in  the  north  side  was  an 

b^CmdSf  °?ady  °f  Ht-V  ultur,  dedicated 
by  Cardinal  Langley,  reference  was  made  to  the 

S"  ,^of  the  word  Galilee,  which 
signified  circuit.  It  had  been  originallv 

Sesh  Nanht°  A™*  -°f  the  countrT  urouml 

Kadesl,  Naphtah,  occupmd  chiefly  by  strangers. 
D?rh=  fpuuustdered  that  the  Galilee 
2  !"0k  nse  from  ‘but  association  of 

ideas  and  circumstances,  it.  being  the  court  for 
causes  extra-ecclesiastical.  He"  belie“d  tha[ 


Pudsey  built  the  Galilee  as  a  court  external  S 
he  Cathedral,  though  in  contiguity 'to'  it° 
to  serve  not  nnW  ....  i.:„  r..,  ^  .  u- 


also  for  "id  °Dly  ,“S  bis  Palatine  Court,  but 
also  tor  his  regal  court  of  justice —both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  coming  before  him 

Eic£SCeiB,SR°Ph  “A™*  't  asticiaiy  Ynder 
Richard  1.  Richard  I.  had,  however  before 
leaving  England  for  the  Crusades,  divided 
the  country  between  two  -Regents  SMU 
appointing  Pudsey  chief  Justiciary  f™  nirth  rf 
fa  1  V  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  for 
the  south.  Although  there  existed  in  England 
several  so-called  Galilee  porches,  there  was  but 
one  besides  Durham,  that,  at  Ely  ;  and  Ely  had 
pi"  fje  *“  "f  »  Prince-Bishop  who  was 
to  °inf, ‘  be  author  then  referred 
to  Miners,  Benthams,  and  Stewart's  account  of 
the  Galilee  at  Ely,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
told  he  was  utterly  mistaken  in  thilikin - 


treatment  such  as  was  consistent,  at  that  time, 
with  forming  a  recess  for  a  tribune.  The  cen¬ 
tral  division  of  the  reredos  was  left  with  its 
rough  plaster  uncoloured,  to  receive  a  dorsal 
hanging  or  canopied  seat,  which  was  not  the 
treatment  of  an  altar  reredps  at  that  period. 
Reference  to  similar  treatment  in  the  old  Church 
of  St.  James  at  Dover  was  made  by  the 
author,  who  regretted  that  while  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago  he  had  seen  traces  of  the 
original  work,  on  a  subsequent  visit  they  had 
been  covered  with  compo  and  completely  ob¬ 
literated.  The  term  “  Galilee  ”  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  several  instances  to  a  building  attached 
on  the  west  of  a  cathedral,  as  at  Lincoln  and. 
Peterborough,  and  at  the  hew  chapel.  Windsor, 
and  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster.  But  whether  in 
the  first  instance  Galilees  were  built  and  used  as 
courts  or  not.  it  was  certain,  he  believed,  that 
at  Durham  the  Consistory  Court  had  been  held 
in  the  Galilee  from  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Langley  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  while  how  early  it  might  have  been 
so  used  was  unknown.  In  several  village 
churches  in  England  there  was  at  the  west  end 
porch  or  small  chamber  external  to  the 
church  which  had  by  some  been  called  a 
Galilee.  These  he  considered  might  likewise 
have  been  built  for  the  purposes  of  a  court, — 
although  the  actual  purpose  had  never  been 
definitely  determined,— as  the  manorial  courts, 
to  which  submission  was  made  and  fealties 
paid  by  the  tenants,  must  have  required 
some  recognised  public  place.  As  examples 
were  mentioned  Melton  Mowbray  Church ; 
Snettisham,  Norfolk  ;  Wigginton,  Bucks ; 
and  Croyland  Abbey.  Besides  those  external 
chambers,  in  many  churches  there  was  a  small 
chamber  over  the  north  or  south  porch  called  a 
parvise,  the  origin  of  which  was  equally  un¬ 
certain,  but  which  might  have  been  intended  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Or  was  it  a  narthex 
reserved  for  the  penitents?  At  Cluny  and 
Vezelay  the  author  thought  it  was  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  thirteenth-century  tribune  was 
for  some  such  purpose  as  he  had  indicated  at 
Durham.  In  conclusion,  he  considered  that, 
whatever  their  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and 
uses  of  the  Galilee,  all  would  agree  that  there 
was  yet  enough  interest  about  it.  both  archieo- 
logically  and  architecturally,  to  justify  a  record 
of  its  history. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Nicol  said  that  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tuam, 
where  there  was  a  large  choir,  it  was  used  as  a 
court. 

The  Chairman  :  As  a  curia. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  he  believed  that  at 
the  east  end  of  Durham  Cathedral,  as  was  the 
case  with  similar  large  buildings,  there  was 
originally  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  used  only  for  the  members  of  the 
community  ;  and  when  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  services  offered  with  special 
reference  to  the  Virgin  became  very  popular, 
the  people,  and  especially  the  women,  desired 
to  have  the  same  privileges  in  a  chapel  to  which 
they  could  be  admitted.  It  was  impossible  that 
they  could  go  through  the  portions  of  the 
church  reserved  for  the  community  to  the 
chapel  which  was  built  for  them,  and  probably 
it  became  a  question  as  to  where  the  chapel 
should  be  built.  Worksop  Abbev  showed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  a  Galileo  older 
than  that  of  Durham,  and  having  the  large 
size  and  proportions  characteristic  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  Lady 
Chapels.  The  Durham  Galilee  was  probably 
the  next,  in  date  to  that  of  Worksop,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  it  was  originally  built  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  Lady  Chapel. 
Another  building,  he  believed,  built  for  the  same 
purpose,  was  that  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  at  Glastonbury.  These  were  built 
so  that  people  might  get  at' them,  because  thev 
could  not  get  at  the  chapels  which  existed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedrals.  At  Hereford 
\\  orcester,  and  other  cathedrals,  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  the  people  could  go  along 
the  north  aisle,  and  so  get  at  the  great  Lady 
Uiapels  made  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  pro¬ 


ture.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  comparatively  late 
times  that  it  became  the  Court  of  the  Lord! 
Warden.  On  the  whole,  then,  he  believed  that, 
the  Galilee  at  Durham  was  built  originally  as- 
a  Lady  Chapel,  but  when  the  eastern  chapel 
was  constructed  it  was  no  longer  considered 
the  Lady  Chapel,  and  became  the  Galilee, 
although  he  confessed  he  could  not  tell  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  He  concluded  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and’ 
said  that  whatever  the  place  was  built  for  it  had 
been  all  those  things  which  had  been  described  to 
them,  and  more  ;  it  had  been  a  chapel,  a  court  of 
justice,  and  a  place  of  access  for  the  female  sex- 
The  Consistory  Courts  had  to  move  about,  and: 
they  did  not  require  more  than  a  small  amount 
of  room.  The  courts,  however,  were  held  in 
some  chapel  or  convenient  place,  where  there 
was  good  access  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  this- 
building  was  always  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  tO' 
the  end. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried, 

Mr.  White,  in  his  reply,  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  such  buildings  were  used  for  many 
purposes,  and  that  the  Consistory  Court  was 
moved  to  various  parts  of  the  Cathedral  was  a 
point  as  to  which  they  need  not  raise  any 
question.  A  civil  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  be  held  in  the  Cathedral.  Bishop 
Pudsey  doubtless  desired  a  place  where  he- 
could  hold  his  secular  court,  and  it  was  not 
likely  he  would  go  elsewhere  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  court  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  to  .  the  Cathedral,  but  external  to  it. 
There  was  a  precedent  for  that  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  contained  a  sort 
of  Galilee  where  Charlemagne  held  his  judicial 
courts,  which  were  necessarily  secular  and 
civil.  That  monarch’s  chair  was  still  preserved* 
he  thought  in  one  of  the  triforia  in  the  centre 
of  such  a  tribune  as  that  which  Viollet-le-Duc 
mentioned  as  existing  at  V6z61ay. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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wouid  ever  ‘inZy'^n  Tl  £2^  T,‘«  great  chapel  at W 


cathedral. 


roi;i  *  tii  But  in  ancient  documents  the 
Sfe?  "'as  spoken  of  as  “  Curia  rocata  le 
Galilee,  which,  had  it  never  been  used  as  a 
court,  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  curious.  The 
recess  between  the  great  central  portal  of  the 
Galilee  at  Durham  was  the  prominent  feature 
architecturally,  which  first  led  the  author  to  the 
thue  Galilee  wus  erected  As  a 
court.  The  arch  was  of  Pudsey's  date,  and  its 


east  end  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  the  Lady 
Chapel  so  that  the  building  referred  to  by 
Mr.  White  would  be  no  longer  used  as  such,  but 
might  oecome  the  Consistory  Court,  or  the 
Galilee,  whatever  that  might  mean.  He  was 
fairly  familiar  with  the  Church  of  St.  James  at 
Dover.  That  was  made  the  court  of  the  Lord 
\\  arden,  but  he  believed  it  was  not  originally 
built  as  such,  as  there  were  all  the  marks  of 
a  purely  ecclesiastical  building  upon  the  struc¬ 


Thc  Blackmail  Tunnel.  —  At  the  supple¬ 
mentary  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the 
14th  inst,,  the  question  of.  the  Blackwall’ 
Tunnel  was  further  discussed,  but  no  definite 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  except  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold’s  amendment  (the  terms  of 
which  we  have  already  given)  was  defeated  by 
nine  votes,  the  numbers  being  56  against  to 
47  for.  A  further  amendment,  suggesting  that, 
the  work  should  be  postponed  until  the  Council 
had  obtained  power  to  apply  the  principle  of 
“  betterment  ”  to  the  land  on  Bugsby’s  Marshes 
which  would  be  improved  by  the  construction, 
of  the  tunnel,  was  lost  by  11  votes, — 49  votes 
against  to  38  for.  The  Chairman  (Lord  Rose¬ 
bery)  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  a  trial 
shaft  and  a  small  length  of  tunnel  should  be 
undertaken  experimentally,  and  the  further 
sideration  of  the  question  was  hdjourned  until 
next  Tuesday. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London> 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Main  Hoads. — The  Highways  Committee’s 
report  contained  the  following  important  para¬ 
graphs  : — 

“  Your  Committee  have  considered  the  applica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  by  the  several  Vestries 
and  District  Boards  for  thoroughfares  in  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  to  be  declared  by  the  Council  to 
be  ‘main  roads,’  under  the  provisions  of  sections  II 
and  41  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878. 
The  la^t-named  Act  did  not  apply,  so  far  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  main  roads  were  concerned,  to  London 
(in  fact,  the  Metropolis  was  specially  excluded  by 
section  2  from  the  operation  of  the  Act)  ;  but  by- 
section  41  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the 
provifions  of  the  Highways  Act  relative  to  main 
roads  were  extended  to  London.  Under  section  In 
of  the  Highways  Act,  1878,  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City,  or  any  Vestry  or  District  Board,  if  of 
opinion  that  any  highway  in  its  district  ought  to 
become  a  main  road,  by  reason  of  such  highway 
being  a  medium  of  communication  between  great 
towns,  or  a  thoroughfare  to  a  railway  station,  or 
otherwise,  may  apply  to  the  London  County  Council 
for  an  order  declaring  such  part  of  the  road  as  lies 
within  its  district  to  be  a  main  road  ;  and  if  the 
Council  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  probable  cause 
for  the  application,  it  is  to  cause  the  road  to  be 
inspected,  and,  if  satisfied  that  the  road  ought  to- 
be  a  main  road,  is  to  make  an  order  accordingly. 

All  the  local  authorities  in  London,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  and  the 
Strand  District  Board,  have  exercised  this  power ; 
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LIMITS  OF  HEIGHTS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

We  add  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  regulation  of  heights  of  buildings  in  various  German  cities,  to  those  which  we  have  already  given 
ia  previous  number  (page  112  ante). 

In  Germany,  the  land  of  building  regulations,  we  find  that  nearly  every  town  of  any  importance  has  some  rules  referring  to  the  height  of  the 
!  Jet  front  and  the  number  of  stories  permissible,  and  these  regulations  are  stringently  enforced.  It  may  be  well  to  know  that,  for  the  sake  of 
ilitating  comparisons,  nearly  every  town  has  set  up  a  ratio  between  height  of  street  front  and  width  of  street ,  and  we  have  taken  note  of  this  fact 


preparing  the  adjoining  table :  — 

Width  of  street (=  i>) 

Maximum  height  (=  h)  of  the  stree 
front  of  a  building.  (Height  measurec 
from  highest  point  of  footpath  along  the 
facade  to  top  of  front  wall.) 

Ratio  of  height 
to 

street  width. 

Roofs. 

Number  of  stories  permitted 

Remarks. 

Anywhere. 

In  the  open. 

iJNJCH. 

39  ft.  4  in. 

74  ft.  2  in. 

h=b 

- 

Five 

liESDEN. 

o 

.s 

74  ft.  2  in. 

h=b 

Five.  Only  four  if  b  is 
less  than  82  ft. ;  only 
three  if  b  is  less  than 
55  ft.  9  in. 

Authority :  —  “  Stadt- 
baumeister”  T.  Stuebben 
(Cologne).-Extract  from 
statistics  of  the  differ- 
ent  sanitary  police  regu¬ 
lations  of  continental 
towns,  as  furnished  by 
the  “  Facbgruppe  fur 
Gesundheits-technik  ” 
(meeting  at  Vienna  12th 
April  1889),  for  publica- 
in  the  “  Wochenschrift 
des  Oestrr.  Ing.  u.  Arch. 
Verein." 

ILOGNE. 

T.  0 

37  ft.  9  in. 

65  ft.  7  in. 

h=b  +  11  ft 
6  in. 

“ 

Four  (as  a  rule) 

EMEN. 

^  TO 
<D  O 

rg  £ 

a  ^ 

S  ;=! 

39  ft.  4  in. 

If  b  =  19  ft 

8  in.,  then 
make  h 

(max.)  =  b 
+  19  ft.  8  in. 

rSSELDOBF. 

£-0 

<u 

32  ft.  10  in. 
minimum  height 

65  ft.  7  in. 
minimum  height 

h  —  b 

— 

— 

FUBT. 

i 

24  ft.  7  in. 

65  ft.  7  in. 

- 

- 

Four 

.BLSRUHE. 

is 

39  ft.  4  in. 

- 

h  —  \b 

- 

Five 

DTTGABT. 

65  ft.  7  in. 

k  =  Z*  +  14  ft. 

9  in. 

~ 

If  the  staircases  are  fire¬ 
proof,  any  number 
(Seldom  more  than5.)| 

1  the  applications  received  refer  to  thoroughfares 
all  descriptions,  and  in  all  parts  of  London,  the 
al  length  of  which,  as  stated  by  the  Vestries  and 
strict  Boards,  is  a  little  over  412  miles, 
fhe  oircumstances  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
ndon  are  so  peculiar  that  your  Committee  have 
md  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  the  pro¬ 
ions  of  the  section  to  the  roads  referred  to  in 
)  applications.  The  thoroughfares  of  London 

I  scarcely  now  be  considered' as  means  of  com- 
mication  between  great  towns,  in  the  sense  which 
evidently  intended  by  tho  Act ;  for,  as  the  greater 
rt  of  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  is  now 
night  into  and  taken  out  of  London  by  railway, 
jre  is  very  little  of  what  may  be  deemed  through 
iffic  by  road  between  great  towns  on  either  side 
the  county  ;  while,  with  so  many  railway  stations 
London,  nearly  every  road  and  street  may  be 
isidered  to  be  a  part  of  a  thoroughfare  to  a 
lway  station,  and  so  would  answer  the  descrip- 
n  in  the  section.  Your  Committee  may  also 
int  out  that  the  extra  cost  of  maintenance  caused 

traffic  passing  through  a  main  thoroughfare 
m  one  London  district  to  another,  or  to  and 
m  a  railway  station,  is  probably  more  than  met 
the  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  property 
isequent  upon  tho  road  being  used  for  either  of 
>se  purposes. 

l’he  Local  Government  Act  casts  upon  the 
uncil  the  duty  of  maintenance  of  any  thorough- 
es  declared  to  be  main  roads,  but  the  local 
fchornies  may  claim  to  retain  the  management, 
.,  of  such  roads,  and  in  that  case  the  Council  is 
led  upon  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  maintenance, 
thout  any  power  being  given  to  the  Council  to 
ercise  control  in  any  way  as  to  the  manner  in 
iich  the  road  shall  be  dealt  with.  Thus,  in  the 
*a  of  a  main  road  running  through  several  parishes 
d  districts,  a  part  may  be  paved  with  wood, 
other  with  granite,  another  with  asphalte,  and 
t  another  part  may  be  macadamised,  at  the  will 
the  respective  local  authorities  ;  but  the  Council, 
the  report  of  its  Surveyor  that  each  part  of  tho 
id  has  been  properly  maintained  and  repaired, 

II  have  to  pay  a  sum,  to  be  agreed  upon  from  time 
time,  for  the  cost  of  maintenance,  without 

ving  any  power  to  direct  that  the  system  of 
lintonance  of  the  road  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
entire  length.  This  appears  to  your  Committee 
be  an  arrangement  which  requires  some  altera- 
n,  either  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  Council 
its  responsibility,  or,  if  such  responsibility  be 
;ained,  of  giving  the  Council  some  power  of  control 
er  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  ex¬ 
uded,  and  of  requiring  continuity  in  the  system 
paving  or  otherwise  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
3  road. 

The  question  whether  a  road  has  been  maintained 
a  satis  actory  condition,  which  must  be  decided 
ch  lime  before  the  Council’s  contribution  is  paid, 
mid  probably  give  rise  to  constant  friction.  In 
e  case  of  a  road  passing  through  several  parishes, 


the  work  of  repair  and  maintenance  in  one  district . 
may  have  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  | 
Council’s  Surveyor,  whilo  in  the  adjoining  parish  | 
the  work  may  not  have  been  satisfactorily  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  should  the  Council  require  any  par¬ 
ticular  standard  of  maintenance  to  be  observed,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  payment  of  its  contribution, 
great  dissatisfaction  might  arise. 

The  Local  Government  Act  provides  (section  11, 
sub-section  7)  that  where  tho  Council  declares  a 
thoroughfare  to  be  a  main  road,  such  declaration 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  road  has  been  placed 
in  proper  repair  and  condition  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Council.  Some  of  the  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  have  expended  considerable  sums  in  putting 
the  thoroughfares  iu  their  districts  into  a  state  of 
proper  repair,  which  sums  have  been  borrowed  on 
loan,  and  are  in  course  of  repayment ;  but  in  some 
districts  where  the  roads  are  not  in  good  condition, 
the  expenditure  before  the  declaration  of  the 
Council  could  take  effect  would  probably  be  very- 
large,  and  it  might  be  a  hardship  to  compel  local 
authorities  to  embark  at  very  short  notice  on  an 
expenditure  which  they  had  not  contemplated,  and 
which  might  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of 
other  and  more  pressing  requirements.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the  other 
districts  of  London  if  the  Council  were  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  tho  cost  of  the  future  maintenance 
of  roads  which  were  not  at  the  first  in  good  and 
proper  condition. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  the  duty  of 
maintaining  those  roads  in  the  County  of  London 
which  have  been  disturnpiked  since  December  31, 
1870,  devolves  upon  the  Council;  but  the  local 
authorities  have  the  same  power  of  retaining  the 
management  of  the  portions  of  these  roads  in  their 
respective  districts,  as  in  the  case  of  roads  to  be 
declared  by  the  Council  to  be  main  roads,  and  the 
Council  is  to  make  a  payment  towards  the  cost. 
Your  Committee  have  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  interpreting  and  reconciling  the  provisions  of 
section  11  and  the  subsections  thereof  in  the  Local 
Government  Act.  Sub-section  1  casts  upon  the 
County  Council  the  duty  of  wholly  maintaining  the 
existing  main  roads ;  while  sub-section  2  provides 
that  in  case  a  local  authority  shall  claim  to  retain 
the  powers  and  duties  of  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  roads  within  its  district,  it  shall  thereupon  be 
entitled  to  retain  the  same,  and  the  Council  shall 
make  an  annual  payment  towards  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  and  repair  ;  and  sub-section  4  gives 
the  Council  power  to  require  a  local  authority  to 
retain  the  management  of  a  road  in  consideration 
of  an  annual  payment  by  the  Council  for  the  cost 
of  the  undertaking.  Y  our  Committee  have  taken 
the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ‘towards’  and  ‘for,’  as  used 
in  these  sub-sections,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  tho  circumstancos  your 
’  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  the 


I  Local  Government  Act  and  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  Act,  with  reference  to  main  roads,  are 
j  totally  inapplicable  to  the  thoroughfares  in  tho 
County  of  London,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  they  are  managed,  and  the 
number  of  authorities  concerned  in  such  manage¬ 
ment.  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend — 
‘That  the  Government  be  requested  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  amendment  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  by  exempting  the  County  of  London 
from  the  operation  of  sections  11  and  41  (4)  of  the  Act ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
be  requested  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Council 
on  the  subject.’  ” 

After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Westacott  cited  figures  showing  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  main  roads  in  the 
metropolis  averaged  1,0002.  per  mile,  which 
would  mean  an  expenditure  of  412,0002.  for  the 
412  miles  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

District  Councils. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A. 
Hoare,  it  was  resolved, — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency  in  the  public  interest  that  District  Coun¬ 
cils  should  be  established  in  London.” 

After  transacting  some  further  business,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.  -There  is  a 
partial  recovery  in  the  English  iron  market,  at 
least  so  far  as  pig-iron  is  concerned,  but  the 
business  doing  is  still  limited.  Whether  the 
coal  strike  now  in  full  operation  will  last  long 
or  not — and  there  are  some  who  predict  that  it 
will  be  of  brief  duration — its  effects  have  been 
the  unsettlement  of  trade,  and  the  stoppage  of 
many  works.  The  north  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  not  being  affected  by  the  strike,  it  is  there 
we  observe  the  recovery  of  the  market.  Scotch 
warrants  have  had  an  upward  tendency  all  the 
week,  and  the  price  of  some  Scotch  brands  has 
been  slightly  raised  by  makers,  while  Cleveland 
iron  has  advanced  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  ton  on 
the  week.  In  the  districts  subject  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  work  by  the  miners,  prices  of  pig-iron 
show  weakness.  North-west  makers  of  hema¬ 
tite  have  again  reduced  their  quotation,  this 
time  by  2s.  a  ton.  Very  little  is  doing  in  finished 
iron  and  steel,  and  present  quotations  for  the 
former  are  scarcely  maintained.  Steel  rails  are 
weak  at  6 1.  in  the  north-west,  and  this  is  now 
also  the  price  of  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs. 
Shipbuilders  are  beginning  to  experience  more 
enquiry,  while  engineers,  where  they  have  not 
been  compelled  by  the  want  of  fuel  to  restrict 
|  operations,  continue  fairly  busy. — Iron. 
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BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  BY  PEOFESSOE 
OTZEN,  OF  BERLIN. 

■E  have  given  in  this  number  repro¬ 
ductions  of  some  of  the  drawings 
by  Professor  Otzen  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Institute  of  architects  this 
week  in  connexion  with  a  paper  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  A.  Strong,  with  the  double  object  of 
illustrating  the  paper,  and  of  giving  our  pro¬ 
vincial  readers  a  selection  from  the  drawings 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  London  members 
of  the  Institute. 

The  general  subject  is  sufficiently  discussed 
in  Mr.  Strong’ s  paper.  The  section  through  the 
Eimsbiittel  Church  shows  a  powerful  piece  of 
work  of  its  class,  and  is  an  example  of  a  some¬ 
what  elaborate  interior  church  architecture 
carried  out  in  brick,  with  diaper  surface  orna¬ 
ment  in  various  portions  of  the  wall. 

The  style  of  Gothic  design  illustrated  in  the 
exterior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  in 
the  reredos  from  a  church  near  Wiesbaden,  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  say,  is  not  such  as  is  likely  to 
meet  with  much  favour  or  admiration  among 
English  architects  ;  but  it  represents  the  class 
of  work  which  is  being  earned  out  by  an  archi¬ 
tect  of  distinction  in  his  own  country,  and  we 
presume  therefore  that  there  is  a  considerable 
population  to  whose  tastes  it  appeals,  which  is 
an  important  fact  not  to  be  overlooked. 

In  the  Flensburg  church  the  spire  alone  is 
modern  and  the  design  of  Herr  Otzen ;  we 
selected  it  partly  because  the  spire  is  a  good 
example  of  its  class,  partly  because  the  whole 
makes  rather  a  pleasing  and  characteristic 
picture. 

MODERNISM  IN  ART* 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society 
recently  on  “  Stained  Glass,”  I  had  occasion  to 
deplore  the  pedantry  which  still  enervates  and 
depresses  so  much  of  our  decorative  art ;  and 
feeling,  as  I  do  very  strongly,  that  no  art  is 
genuine  which  is  not  modern  in  the  sense  of 
expressmg  the  best  of  which  the  artist  and  his 
age  are  capable,  I  was  moved  to  make  this  the 
fof  the  PaPe.r  fhich  you  kindly  asked  me 
to  read  to  you  to-night. 

-  4hfre  is  a  "ide  difference  between  the 
incidental  reference  to  a  question  like  this  in  its 
hearing  on  a  particular  technical  art,  and  an 
aseir11'1™  exammation  into  the  question 

undert°»Ild  br  ?hirkinff  the  responsibility  I  have 
undertaken  if  I  contented  myself  with  an  hour's 
jeremiad  on  the  lack  of  vitality  in  our  present 
S  d  f f  attempting  to  account  for  it, 

and  if  possible,  to  indicate  a  remedy. 

Now  what  does  this  enquiry  involve?  I  sun- 
pose  none  will  deny  that  pedantry  is  an  evil  in 
wnrthv  of  arerythlDg  else  ;  that  ‘he  only  art 
S°nt7fh  £'  the  na“°  13  lhe  "ork  of  men  who 
SSl  ‘k™  f””  minds, -not  of  men  who  pre- 
somebody  else,  and  make  a  ludicrous 
but  What  ft,  SaL"°  Wbat  they  themselves  feel, 

sa^WhS  h7t  hlS.3Omeb0d>-  else  "■'ml'1  have 
Baid.  But,  if  the  thing  is  so  manifestly  absnrd 
how  comes  the  evil  into  existence  ?  7 

WwT;  'S  the  lirst  stage  ot  °”r  inquiry, 

What  is  the  true  cause  of  pedantry  in  art  7  The 
proximate  cause  is  obvious.  It  is  the  lack  of 
novprtv’of  °“r  aT^lst,c  powers,  the  paucity  and 
who  w  *1  1  ldeaS'  No  one  hottows  money 

Wo  A  ge,Cap,tal  of  his  own,  and  no  one 

w  °Yf  ‘i  CaS  "b°  bas  a  "ealth  of  ‘hum  within 
himself  clamouring  for  utterance. 

'mT*'',!  merely  learls  as  the  next 
stage.  IV  hat  is  the  cause  of  this  low  vitality 7 
Is  man  going  irrecoverably  down-bill  ?  Is  the 
faai^yr0n0ttm'>’and  hideousness  of  our  streets, 
our  costume,  our  furniture  inevitable  and  per¬ 
manent,  or  is  there  some  assignable  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause?  And,  if  so,— finally,  —  Is  the 
idtimate  cause  one  which  we  can  reach  ?  Can 
tree  ?  gettmg  at  tlui  r00t.  restore  health  to  the 

„j£mnitbe,S0.questions  aPpear  to  be  the  most 
profoundly  interesting  to  which  an  artist  can 
add?3  himself  Till  they  have  been  answered 
all  others  seem  by  comparison  to  he  academical. 
i:ajf00I1Cer,i,o,lu'1'fc'  uihers  concern  the  out- 
hfe  W,^°b  wiU  take  care  of  itself  when 

can  be^  bealth  are  restored,— if  restored  they 


I  have  long  and  anxiously  considered 
the  subject  myself  and  see  no  reason  to  de¬ 
spond  as  to  an  ultimate  solution  ;  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  destitution,  the  vulgarity, 
and  the  squalor  which  desolate  the  everyday 
life  of  this  age  must  endure  and  are  without 
remedy.  So  long  as  we  are  aware  of  the  evil 
and  chafe  under  it,  there  is  hope. 

The  unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  prosperous 
money-maker  who  comes  from  his  office  and 
ledgers  to  a  home  crowded  with  expensive 
articles  not  one  of  which  possesses  a  trace  of 
beauty,— this  is  indeed  a  depressing  subject  for 
contemplation,  but  happily  this  state  of  mind  is 
not  universal.  There  are  many  who  deplore  the 
ugliness  of  our  life  and  some  who  attempt  to 
improve  our  condition. 

You  all  know  Watts’s  pathetic  picture  of 
“Hope.”  Well,  this  discontent,  this  struggle 
against  the  flaunting  finery,  the  graceless 
luxury  of  our  rich,  and  tlie  crushing,  brutalising 
misery  of  our  poor,  is  the  one  string  to  our  lyre, 
the  still,  small  voice  which  must  ultimately 
prevail. 

Let  us,  then,  with  the  courage  of  a  true 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  beauty,  face  the 
evils  that  beset  us  ;  let  us  see  what  they  are, 
and  whence  they  arise,  for  only  so  shall  we  be 
prepared  to  overthrow  them. 

First,  let  us  contemplate  this  pedantry,  this 
substitute  for  art  which  is  the  resource  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  offer  of  their  own.  How 
came  men  to  utter  this  base  coin,  and  how  came 
men  to  accept  it  when  offered  ?  Well,  we  all 
know  how  the  Pugin  movement  began,  and  I 
take  this  as  a  very  favourable  instance,  recog¬ 
nising  that  ecclesiastical  architecture  stands  in 
many  respects  alone,  that  it  embodies  an 
ancient  tradition,  that  it  has  not  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  everyday  life  varying  with 
each  generation,  that  its  conditions  of  existence 
being  totally  unlike  those  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  principles  which  apply  to  one  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  the  other. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  way  of  pronouncing 
an  adverse  opinion  on  a  movement  concerning 
which  any  one  of  you  have  a  better  right  to 
speak  than  myself,  that  I  refer  to  this  episode 
to  indicate  how  and  why  a  course  which  may 
he  necessary  though  regrettable  in  one  case  is 
followed  in  other  cases  where  it  is  wholly  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

It  is  long  since  I  read  Pugin’s  well-known 
comparison  between  Georgian  and  Medimval 
architecture,  hut  I  recall  the  amusing  examples 
he  gives,  and  his  argument  is  a  simple  one: 
This  is  hideous,  that  is  exquisite  ;  why  will  yr 
put  up  with  this  when  you  can  have  tha 
Whether  the  alternative  was  what  Pug 
thought,  whether  we  could  have  “  that,”  or  on 
a  lifeless  imitation  of  it,  I  leave  to  architects 
decide.  Where  we  are  dealing  with  forms  on 
remotely,  if  at  all,  derived  in  any  sense  fro 
nature,  with  mouldings  and  cornices,  shaf 
and  caps,  arches  and  groinings,  their  beau) 
consisting  chiefly  in  proportion,  it  appears  1 
me  that  an  artist  with  a  fine  sense  of  propo 
tion  may  produce  and  has  produced  works  nob 
and  impressive,  though  the  forms  in  the 
details  were  borrowed  from  a  past  age.  1 
any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inovi 
ment  originated  in  a  sincere  love  of  beauty,  an 
this  I  readily  admit,  though,  as  the  lawvei 
say,  “without  prejudice”;  but  when  we  con: 
to  figure  -  decoration  the  whole  question 
altered. 

On  this  the  movement  had  a  most  banefi 
influence.  The  revived  admiration  of  Mediteva 
and  particularly  thirteenth-century,  architei 
ture,  having  become  general,  it  was  swallowe 
whole  with  all  its  accompaniments  with 
total  absftve  of  thought  and  discriminatio 
that  speaks  volumes  for  the  prevalent  tastelesi 
ness  of  the  tfcne.  A  thirteenth-century  stainec 
glass  window  or  missal  exhibits  commonly 
power  of  design,  a  splendour  of  colour,  and 
vigour  of  imagination  and  symbolism  whic 
may  well  excite  our  wonder  and  envy.  Win 
effect  had  these  windows  on  the  commerci; 
decorators  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gothi 
revival  ?  They  saw  nothing  of  the  beauty  < 
colour  of  design  or  of  imagination.  One  thin 
alone  they  aimed  at  (to  judge  by  the 
results). 

Draughtsmanship  in  the  thirteenth  centur 
was  in  its  childhood.  The  figures  in  the  be: 
works  of  that  period  possessed  a  surprisin 
vigour  and  spirit,  but  the  technique  was  impe: 
tect.  Here  was  the  thing  to  be  imitatec 
Colour  was  of  no  consequence  :  the  rawest  an 
crudest  that  could  be  found  would  do ;  but 
splay  foot  and  a  goggle  eye  would  place  tb 


work  at  once  on  a  par  with  an  Early  English 
window.  I  should  apologise  for  even  referring 
to  these  babyish  productions,  were  it  not  for 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  great  advance  which  has  since  been  made 
in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  material,  there 
are  still  respectable  decorative  houses  who 
imitate  the  decorative  works  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  seem 
to  think  they  are  producing  works  of  art.  Not 
only  so,  but  there  are  people  who  gravely 
accept  this  base  coin  as  legal  tender,  and  treat 
these  travesties  of  genuine  work  as  if  they  had 
anything  genuine  about  them.  Happily  they 
are  exclusively  commercial  productions.  Art 
has  not  got  so  low  even  in  this  age  that  an  artist 
will  descend  to  servile,  avowed  imitation  of 
other  men’s  ideas,  designs,  and  even  manner¬ 
isms,  still  less  to  imitate  those  of  other  ages. 
Nor  is  it  expected  that  he  should  do  so — out¬ 
side  a  church.  His  powers  may  be  great  or 
small,  his  range  of  thought  and  conception  high 
or  low,  but  he  is  expected  to  give  us  the  best 
he  has  of  his  own,  expressed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  of  which  he  is  capable.  A  lofty  soul 
will  speak  to  us  at  our  best,  and  will  elevate 
that  best  of  ours  to  something  better.  A  soul 
of  lower  range  may  address  our  lighter  moods, 
but  each  in  its  own  plane  may  be  as  perfect  as 
the  other.  If  these  that  speak  to  us  be  true 
prophets,  and  have  aught  to  say  that  is  worth 
saying,  they  will  spare  no  pains  to  see  that 
their  message  is  not  marred  by  clumsiness  of 
utterance.  They  will  attract  us  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  speech,  and  then  move  us  by  the 
worth  of  what  they  have  to  tell. 

While  writing  this  sentence,  a  paper  was  put 
into  my  hands,  which  I  opened  at  these  words : 
“To  touch  the  heart  of  his  reader,  an  author 
must  coin  his  soul  into  words.”  Most  true,  and 
well  said.  Even  so  a  painter  must  coin  his  soul 
into  visible  images,  else  he  will  certainly  touch  . 
no  hearts,  and  he  must  see  that  beautiful 
thoughts  are  coined  into  beautiful  images « 
worthy  of  that  which  they  express. 

Something  like  this  we  ask  for  elsewhere  than 
in  a  church.  We  do  not  always  get  it,  but  we  1 
often  do  in  greater  or  less  measure,  and  we 
value  the  giver  in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  our 
desire.  A  Watts,  a  Walker,  or  a  Leech  address 
different  natures  or  different  moods  of  the  same 
nature,  but  each  gives  us  of  his  own,  and  gives  ■ 
something  that  no  one  else  can  give.  Whether 
we  weep  with  those  that  weep,  or  laugh  with  I 
those  that  laugh, — soul  speaks  to  soul,  heart 
responds  to  heart.  But,  inside  a  church,  what : 
have  we  to  do  with  souls  and  hearts  ?  There  : 
we  are  only  concerned  with  thirteenth  century  i 
or  fifteenth  century;  all  we  want  there  is  a 
commercial  firm  who  can  coach  its  employes  in  i 
the  correct  thirteenth-century  goggle  eye  or  the  : 
fifteenth-century  wrinkle,  and  in  all  the  other  < 
tricks  of  the  trade,  by  which  the  expert  may  i 
know  what  period  is  being  caricatured  for  his 
benefit.  In  the  true  work  of  art,  where  the  : 
technique  is  but  the  means  of  expressing  ideas  ' 
which  had  insisted  on  utterance,  we  respond  to  ( 
the  influence  of  a  master.  In  the  hollow  sub-  t 
stitute  for  art  where  the  technique  is  but  a 
mechanical  imitation  of  something  else,  we  find  i 
nothing  but  the  drudgery  of  a  slave,  tied  down  : 
to  a  dull  routine,  on  whom  we  can  hardly  even  ; 
bestow  compassion,  for  he  parades  his  servitude  1 
with  evident  satisfaction. 

Surely  it  ought  to  be  a  truism  to  say  that  all  . 
genuine  art  was  modern  when  it  was  produced ;  1 
in  no  past  age  did  men  try  to  make  their  work  : 
appear  to  have  been  produced  in  an  earlier  age,  i 
and,  except  in  decorative  art,  it  is  rarely  done  i 
now.  A  man  who  would  send  a  picture  to  the  i 
Royal  Academy  imitating  all  the  mannerisms  of  c 
Giotto  would  be  laughed  at.  It  would  he  con-  r 
sidered  idle  to  allege  that  Giotto  was  a  great  2 
genius  ;  that  would  be  a  reason  for  admiration,  i 
a  reason  for  going  to  him  for  lessons  in  nobility  t 
and  simplicity,  but  not  for  servile  imitation  of  c 
his  drawing,  his  perspective,  his  light  and  l 
shade,  and  his  manner,  not  for  the  violation  of  r 
every  principle  which  he  maintained.  For  if 
there  is  one  quality  which  distinguishes  Giotto  t 
more  than  other,  it  is  his  intense  modernism,  i 
the  daring  with  which  he  broke  away  from  the  i 
formality  of  the  Byzantine  artists,  and  asserted  2 
his  right  to  say  what  he  himself  felt,  refusing  i 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  tradition,  even  though  that  ; 
tradition  was  in  force,  not  an  artificially  resus-  i 
citated  style,  ignored  by  every  artist  of  the  1 
day. 

If  this  pedantry  is  absolutely  indefensible  on  c 
any  rational  artistic  principle,  how  comes  it  to  I 
be  permitted  in  any  branch  of  art  ? 

If  modernism  is  the  characteristic  of  all  the  1 
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art  of  other  ages,  if  we  are  most  moved  by 
.?  Giottos,  the  Botticellis,  the  Signorellis,  the 
Lroneses  of  the  past,  by  all  those,  in  fact,  who 
pressed  and  led  the  sentiment  of  their  re¬ 
active  ages,  why  do  any  of  us  now  regard 
jildish  imitations  of  a  past  age  with  anything 
t  the  contempt  which  they  deserve  and 
lich  they  would  have  received  at  any  other 
riod? — if  such  follies  can  be  conceived  as 
listing  in  any  other  period. 
lUnhappily  the  cause  is  only  too  obvious :  the 
I  use,  I  say,  not  the  justification.  The  poverty 
I  the  art  of  to-day  is  the  reason  why  we  pilfer 
>m  that  of  the  past.  Poverty  does  not  justify 
left,  but  it  is  poverty  which  makes  men 
ieves ;  and  it  is  only  in  our  artistic  poverty 
at  I  can  find  any  means  of  accounting  for 
e  prevalence  of  that  which,  to  me,  is  the 
eatest  of  artistic  crimes ;  for  under  this 
;ious  system  we  are  training  young  draughts- 
jn  into  systematic  deceit,  and  crushing  every 
tter  impulse,  every  genuine  faculty  which 
ey  may  have  possessed  when  starting.  I  have 
3n  men  whom  I  knew  as  students,  and  who 
ire  then  doing  hopeful  work,  go  to  one  of 
ese  commercial  houses,  and  there  by  degrees 
lave  seen  every  faculty  gradually  blighted  till 
'  trace  of  any  artistic  perception  remained. 
ie  method  which  originated  in  poverty  ends  in 
e  destruction  of  what  little  we  possess.  If 
r  artistic  vitality  is  weak,  this  is  the  laziest 
d  the  most  demoralising  course  we  can  adopt, 
we  are  poor  the  simulation  in  our  outward  style 
a  wealth  we  do  not  possess  will  with  absolute 
rtainty  land  us  in  a  disgraceful  bankruptcy, 
itter  by  far  be  content  with  a  modest  con- 
3sion  of  our  small  means,  and  work  hard  like 
mestmen  to  improve  our  condition,  than  make 
false  show  with  other  men’s  goods. 

So  much  I  must  say  in  strenuous  protest 
;ainst  the  demoralising  principle  that  pedantry 
justified  by  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  artistic 
nse  under  which  our  age  suffers  ;  but  now  as 
that  weakness  itself,  what  is  its  nature  and 
:tent  ?  Is  it  merely  that  our  decorative  sense 
imperfect  ?  Is  it  merely  that  we  are  in  the 
Dugh  of  the  artistic  wave  and  may  in  another 
ineration  or  so  be  on  the  crest  ?  We  all  know 
at  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  music,  and  in 
ience  there  are  waves  which  pass  over  nations, 
l  art  rising  for  a  time  to  a  towering  height, 
id  then  sinking  out  of  sight,  or  to  vary  the 
etaphor  the  great  luminaries  in  any  art  are 
uallv  found  in  constellations  connected  with 
ch  other  only  by  a  few  sporadic  stars. 

Is  this  all  that  is  the  matter  with  us  ?  That 
nius  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  some  other 
riods,  but  may  become  so  again  in  the  near 
ture?  I  venture  to  say  our  case  is  much  worse 
an  this.  It  is  not  that  geniuses  are  few — 
ey  may  or  may  not  be — but  that  society  is 
rrupt,  that  the  conditions  under  which  we 
re  are  conditions  under  which  art  cannot 
issibly  thrive. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  is  not  paucity 
geniuses,  but  the  almost  total  absence  of  art 
our  present  daily  life,  and  the  question  we 
,ve  to  answer  is,  “  What  is  there  in  our  present 
ndition  which  so  stunts  and  suppresses  that 
ve  of  beauty  which  in  every  other  age  has  been 
e  of  our  dominant  impulses  ?  ” 

I  will  read  you  a  passage  written  some 
■enty  -  five  years  ago  by  an  acute  observer 
d  profound  thinker  on  the  motives  which 
fluence  modern  society.  John  Stuart  Mill  is 
>t  speaking  of  art,  but  his  description  throws 
>ods  of  light  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry : — 

“  The  acquisition  of  wealth  was  invested  with  a 
ititious  value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  utility.  It 
icame  synonymous  with  power ;  and,  since  power 
th  the  common  herd  of  mankind  (jives  power,  wealth 
icame  the  chief  source  of  personal  consideration  and 
>B  measure  and  stamp  of  success  in  life.  To  get  out 
i  one  rank  in  society  into  the  next  above  it  is  the 
:at  aim  of  English  middle-class  life,  and  the  acquisi- 
on  of  wealth  the  means.  And,  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich 
jthout  industry  has  always  hitherto  constituted  a  step 
the  social  scale  above  those  who  are  rich  by  means  of 
lustry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  ambition  to  save  not 
orely  as  much  as  will  afford  a  large  income  while  in 
siness,  but  enough  to  retire  from  business  and  live 
(j  affluence  on  realised  gains.  These  causes  have  in 
jigland  been  greatly  aided  by  that  extreme  incapacity 
the  people  for  personal  enjoyment  which  is  a  charac- 
•istic  of  countries  over  which  Puritanism  has  passed, 
it  if  accumulation  is,  on  one  hand,  rendered  easier  by 
absence  of  a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the  other, 
nde  more  difficult  by  the  presence  of  a  very  real 
ote  for  expense.  So  strong  is  the  association  between 
rsonal  consequence  and  the  signs  of  wealth  that  the 
ily  desire  for  the  appearance  of  a  large  expenditure  has 
e  force  of  a  passion  among  large  classes  of  a  nation 
lich  derives  less  pleasure  than  perhaps  any  other  in 
15  world  from  what  it  spends.” 

/Now  I  would  ask  you  in  the  light  of  this 
•ssage  to  consider  that  depraved  taste,  the 
cedominance  of  which  we  deplore.  What  Mill 


well  designates  “  the  silly  desire  for  the 
appearance  of  a  large  expenditure,”  on  account 
of  the  consequence  it  gives  us  in  society,  causes 
us  to  surround  ourselves  with  finery  for  the 
sake  of  display,  instead  of  seeking  beauty  for 
the  sake  of  enjoyment.  Let  us  look  around  for 
a  moment  and  note  the  almost  total  absence  of 
art  in  our  present  daily  life. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is  a  matter 
of  constant  discussion.  There  are  many  clever 
and  some  noble  works  of  art  produced  still, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  still  men,  who  having 
made  art  their  profession  from  a  genuine 
impulse,  produce  works  which  possess  beauty, 
and  sometimes  noble  thought,  but  outside 
these  isolated  cases  where  is  the  art  of  our 
daily  life,  the  art  in  our  houses,  in  our  furni¬ 
ture,  in  our  dress,  in  all  our  utensils,  and  in 
nineteen-twentieths  of  our  pictures  and  statues 
and  buildings?  Whence  arises  that  deadly 
uniformity,  that  depressing,  all-prevailing  gray¬ 
ness — but,  that  is  too  flattering  a  term — that 
all-prevailing  dinginess  which  fills  our  life,  so 
far  as  its  external  conditions  are  concerned, 
and  has  filled  it  throughout  this  century  ?  Here 
and  there  a  few  educated  persons  are  culti¬ 
vating  taste  in  form  and  colour  as  an  exotic, 
but  as  a  spontaneous  growth  it  is  gone. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  earlier,  middle,  or 
later  years  of  the  century,  we  find  the  same 
thing.  If  we  walk  down  Gower-street,  West- 
bourne-terrace,  or  Cromwell-road,  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  gleam  of  taste,  for  a  glimpse  of  any¬ 
thing  that  can  charm  the  eye  or  refresh  the 
mind. 

Interminable  rows  of  identical  houses  all  cut 
down  to  one  common  type — mindless,  joyless. 
Slaves  in  chains  must  have  built  them  ;  nothing 
else  can  account  for  the  gloom  which  they 
betray  and  produce. 

Ornament  there  is,  ghastly  ornament,  all  done 
to  order  under  heavy  penalties,  all  alike,  all 
representing — what? — the  pleasure  of  the 
worker  in  fashioning  it  ?  Good  heavens, 
no !  It  is  done  by  machinery.  It.  repre¬ 
sents  what  is  expected  of  the  class  of 
society  to  which  the  owners  of  the  houses 
belong,  or  wish  to  be  thought  to  belong.  Let 
us  now  look  at  dress.  Here,  surely,  there  will 
be  more  freedom.  Cannot  the  individual 
assert  his  personality  here  ?  Let  us  see.  Here 
is  a  train  arriving  at  Moorgate  Station  full  of 
well-to-do  citizens  going  to  their  daily  avoca¬ 
tion.  We  can  note  the  charming  variety  of 
form,  colour,  and  material  which  is  the  natural 
expression  of  that  individualism  we  all  prize  so 
greatly.  But  what  is  it  we  see?  All  dressed 
exactly  alike, — they  must  then  certainly  have 
found  a  type  of  dress  so  beautiful,  so  perfect, 
that  they  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their 
individualism  as  a  tribute  to  that  perfection 
which  cannot  be  excelled.  Is  it  so  ?  Are  these 
black,  cut-away  coats,  these  black  boots,  these 
cylindrical  tubes  of  trowsers,  these  black  top- 
hats,  are  these  the  ideal  for  which  all  indi¬ 
viduality  is  to  be  sacrificed?  I  heard  a  critic  of 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  -‘Looking  Backward”  deprecate 
the  orderly  organisation  of  the  system  he 
describes  with  the  remark  that  under  such  a 
routine  people  would  be  like  sheep.  What  are 
these  like  ?  Rather  black  sheep.  Gloom  and 
the  total  absence  of  individuality  are  the 
characteristics  of  our  system.  And  why  this 
deadly  uniformity,  this  total  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  to  show  that  the  wearers  of  these  clothes, 
the  dwellers  in  these  houses,  are  anything  but 
automata,  all  made  to  order,  like  the  hideous 
and  barbarous  things  they  wear  and  live  in  ? 
Are  they  all  alike  ? 

Talk  to  them  in  their  offices  and  you  might 
almost  think  they  are ;  but  know  them  inti¬ 
mately,  and  you  soon  find  the  widest  diffe¬ 
rences.  Why,  then,  cannot  they  show  that  they 
are  thinking,  rational  beings,  possessing  here 
and  there  a  stray  idea  of  their  own  ?  Are  they 
slaves,  or  what  does  it  all  mean?  Yes,  they 
are  slaves,  all  working  in  chains  crushed  under 
the  tyranny  of  two  relentless  Molochs,  the  great 
god  Profit  and  the  great  god  Snob.  These  two 
have  chained  up  individuality  and  trampled 
her  under  foot.  Beauty  they  have  expelled 
from  Society  (with  a  big  S).  There  are  one  or 
two  sanctuaries  where  she  is  still  allowed  a 
refuge,  and  the  very  few  who  are  ever  allowed 
by  the  god  Profit  to  have  a  spare  hour  occa¬ 
sionally  visit  her;  but  if  she  appears  in  the 
street,  the  god  Snob  hoots  her  and  tramples  on 
her. 

Each  have  their  own  weapons  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture.  Some  of  the  victims  of  Profit 
suffer  so  grievously  that  they  dare  even  bo  make 
a  show  of  resistance.  But  it  is  futile  and  short¬ 


lived.  He  has  two  clubs,  called  Supply  and 
Demand,  and  these  he  swings  about  mercilessly, 
and  the  wretched  slaves  are  soon  cowed. 

Occasionally  a  feeble  protest  is  made  by 
those  who  groan  under  the  rule  of  the  god 
Snob  ;  but  he  also  has  too  clubs — Respectability 
and  Social  Status.  At  the  mere  sight  of  them 
down  go  the  slaves  prostrate  before  their  re¬ 
lentless  idol. 

And  meantime  poor  Individuality  is  wasting 
away  in  her  prison. 

Alas  !  what  can  art  do  without  individuality  ? 
They  are  inseparable,  each  without  the  other 
must  languish.  Society  has  taken  up  that 
liveried  drudge,  Ostentation,  and  Art  must  keep 
her  lonely  state  in  a  National  Gallery  while  we 
are  the  slaves  of  slaves. 

The  jerry-builders  and  the  fashion-books  are 
the  slaves  of  the  gods,  Profit  and  Snob,  and  we 
are  the  slaves  of  the  jerry-builders  and  the 
fashion-books. 

But  still  we  have  only  got  half  way  in  our 
inquiry  into  the  ultimate  cause  of  our  almost 
extinct  love  of  Art.  If  the  views  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  are  so  far  sound,  we  have  attributed  the 
decay  in  our  love  of  beauty  to  the  growth  of 
our  love  of  social  status,  our  “  silly  desire  for 
the  appearance  of  a  large  expenditure.”  But 
why  should  we  substitute  the  base  desire  for 
the  pure  now  any  more  than  our  ancestors  of 
two,  or  three,  or  six  centuries  ago  ?  So  far  we 
have  only  shifted  the  inquiry  one  step  further 
back.  If  this  degradation  is  the  effect  of  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions,  what  are  the  conditions 
which  affect  us  and  which  did  not  affect  our 
ancestors? 

I  have  hinted  by  references  to  the  god  Profit 
that  they  are  industrial  conditions,  but  men 
worked  for  wages  and  bought  and  sold  for 
profit  in  these  past  centuries.  Profit  may  not 
be  an  elevating  aim  in  life,  but  it  cannot  be  a 
differentiating  factor  between  the  present  age 
and  those  in  which  Art  flourished,  not  merely 
as  the  cult  of  a  few,  but  as  a  daily  part  of  the 
life  of  all.  .  .  , 

What,  then,  is  that  differentiating  factor 
which  has  destroyed  all  the  beauty  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness  say  of  a  London  street  in  Hie 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  variety  and 
charm  of  its  buildings  and  its  costumes,  and 
given  us  in  its  place  the  deadly  monotony  of 
Bayswater  and  the  pot-hat  ? 

In  my  opinion  this  differentiating  factor  is 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  our 
present  crowded  populations.  That  men  should 
live  by  giving  as  little  and  getting  as  much  as 
they  can  in  every  transaction  of  life  was  bad  in 
former  ages  as  now,  but  the  pressure  was  so 
much  lighter  that  it  was,  happily,  quite  unable 
to  crush  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  impelled 
men  to  seek  beauty  in  all  their  surroundings. 
Now,  the  pressure,  instead  of  being  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  a  healthy  emulation  and  to 
spur  men  on  to  distinguish  themselves,  has 
degenerated  into  a  fierce  competition  for  the 
highest  profits,— a  struggle  in  which  each  man’s 
one  object  is  to  get  to  the  front  and  thrust  his 
neighbour  aside,  and  none  has  time  to  think  of 
such  frivolities  as  grace  and  beauty. 

In  former  ages  the  aim  of  men  generally  was 
to  enjoy  life  when  not  oppressed  by  arbitrary 
tyranny.  Evils  there  were, — some  of  them  great 
evils, — but  they  were  not  evils  which  vitiated 
men’s  whole  lives,  which  gave  a  sordid  motive 
to  their  every  act;  they  had  leisure  and  energy 
to  bestow  on  their  work,  and  could  indulge  the 
desire  to  make  it  beautiful,  which  is  natural  to  a 
free  agent.  Now,  the  struggle  to  live  has  been 
substituted  for  the  enjoyment  of  life.  That 
which  should  be  only  the  means  has  become  the 
end.  In  place  of  an  inspiriting  emulation,  we 
have  a  fierce  struggle  for  life  and  death. 

If  it  be  asked  how  can  this  be  avoided,  I 
should  say  by  substituting  order  for  the  present 
anarchy  in  our  industrial  systems.  Our  mistake 
has  been  in  supposing  that  the  haphazard 
system  which  did  fairly  well  in  thinly-populated 
countries  can  possibly  succeed  in  the  dense 
crowds  of  to-day. 

Let  me  give  a  rough-and-ready  illustration. 
Suppose  one  of  us  asks  half-a-dozen  friends  to 
dine  and  spend  a  sociable  evening,  no  special 
organisation  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  do  so 
with  comfort  and  pleasure.  They  can  be  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained,  and  they  will  be  able 
readily  to  find  their  own  coats,  umbrellas,  and 
hats  when  they  leave  without  any  elaborate 
pre-arrangements  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
But  increase  the  numbers,  and  the  case  is 
altered  at  once.  At  a  Royal  Academy  soiree, 
where  there  is  an  elaborate  organisation,  there 
is  nevertheless  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  re- 


. 


freshment,  and  in  recovering  one's  out-door 
garments.  Without  organisation  it  would  be 
impossible.  There  would  be  simply  a  free  fight, 
and  the  battle  would  be  to  the  strong. 

Is  not  this  what  has  happened  in  our  wholly 
unorganised  and  reckless  system  of  production 
and  distribution  1  . 

When  feudalism-  died  out  and  men  obtained 
the  right  to  compete  freely  in  the  industrial 
market  they  believed  that  they  possessed  all 
that  was  necessary ;  that  industry  and  ability 
would  in  the  long  run  meet  with  its  due  reward, 
and  that  this  principle  would  prove  the  surest 
incentive  to  the  development  .  of  the  best 
characters  and  then  production  of  the  best 
work. 

With  some  very  serious  qualifications  it  did 
something  like  this  for  a  time.  Inequalities 
not  arising  from  greater  or  less  industry 
existed,  but  these  were  partly  the  remains  of 
feudalism.  Technically  serfdom  had  been 
abolished,  but  wealth, .  rank,  and  privilege  held 
its  own,  and  though  every  poor  man  was  legally 
free  to  compete  with  the  rest,  without  educa¬ 
tion  or  means  the  right  was  a  somewhat  barren 
one.  , 

Time  gradually,,  however,  developed  unjust 
inequalities  arising  from  the  system  itself  of  so- 
called  free  competition,  at  first  gradually,  but, 
since  the  great,  development  of  machine  power, 
•with  frightful  rapidity,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  now  reached  the  maximum  of  injustice. 
I  appeal  again  to  Mill  for  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world  : — 


“  The  produce  of  labour  is  apportioned,  as  we  now 
it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labour,— the 
largest  portions  to  those  who  have  never  worked  at  all, 
the  next  largest  to  those  whose  work  is  almost  nominal, 
and  so  in  a  descending  scale,  the  remuneration 
dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and  more  disagree¬ 
able,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting  bodily 
labour  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  being  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  life." 


Such  a  monstrous  condition  of  things  as  this 
is  manifestly  intolerable  to  all  humane  and 
justice-loving  persons,  and  it  has  long  exercised 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  who  not  only 
deplore  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  system,  but 
perceive  that  unless  we  can  remedy  it  in  time, 
it  must  lead  to  some  appalling  catastrophe.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  question  of  justice  and 
humanity  that  concerns  us  directly  to-night, 
but  the  influence  of  this  industrial  anarchy 


upon  art. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  free 
fight  for  existence  on  art?  Whv  this,  that 
people  have  enough  to  do  to  live,  thev  have  no 
time  for  anything  else.  They  cannot  stop  to 
think  of  enjoyment  of  life.  Their  energies  are 
exhausted  in  the  struggle  for  food,  clothing, 
and  a  roof  over  their  heads.  Having,  some  of 
them,  got  this,  they  then  begin  the  struggle  to 
have  more  than  their  neighbour ;  there  is  still 
no  time  to  think  of  enjoying  life,  they  have  got 
to  imitate  the  class  above  them.  The  labourer 
who  is  successful  and  gets  a  rise  in  life  looks 
forward  to  the  joy  of  wearing  a  shiny  black 
chimney-pot  hat.  The  tradesman  on  whom  the 
delights  of  broadcloth  and  pot  bats  have  begun 
to  pall  struggles,  and  wears  himself  out  in  the 
hope  of  some  day  riding  in  his  carriage,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth,  through  the  whole  de¬ 
grading  series.  Snobberv  being  the  guidino- 
impulse,  profit-making  the  efficient  machine.  ° 

Sordid  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  far  more  sordid 
struggle  to  outdo  one’s  neighbour  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale. 

■Where  do  Art  and  Beauty  come  in  ?  Where 
is  love  of  good  work  gone?'  There  is  no  time 
for  either.  Will  it  pay  ?  is  the  one  question, — 
not  “  Do  I  love  doing  it  ?  ”  Is  it  worth  having 
when  done?  If  I  don’t  produce  the  largest 
number  of  articles!  in  the  shortest  time,  if  1 
don  t  screw  my  workmen  down  to  the  lowest 
wages  they  will  put  up  with,  and  make  my 
customers  pay  the  highest,  price  I  can  get  out 
of  them,  I  shall  fall  behind  in  the  life  and 
death  struggle  for  profit.  Beauty  I  ‘What  have 
I  to  do  with  beauty?  Will'  beauty  pay? 
fashion!  i’hats  the  point  1  Everybody  is 


V  V-  ,  1  *vin  ueautv  pay? 

fashion.  Ihats  the  point!  Everybody  is 
wearing  tins.  Everybody  is  asking  'for  that 
The  other!  Oh,  I  don’t  keep  it, — I  assure  you' 
madam,  it  s  quite  gone  out— no  one  asks  for  it 
that  is,  no  one  of  consequence. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  this  fairly  describes 
the  present  state  of  respectable  society  ?  And 
1  ask,  can  art  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?  In 
order  to  picture  to  ourselves  more  vividly  the 
contrast  between  our  present  condition  and 
that  of  earlier  ages,  imagine  for  a  moment  the 
ettect  if  we  were  to  take  any  of  the  pictures  of 


Paul  Veronese,  a  man  who  lived  in  a  great 
business  community,  a  mercantile  state,  and 
drew  all  his  images  from  his  daily  experience, 
• — take  one  of  his  works,  such  as  “The 
Marriage  at  Cana,”  and  put  all  the  figures  into 
modern  respectable  costume,  and  you  will  then 
realise  the  extent  to  which  taste  has  been  de¬ 
graded,  and  our  daily  life  made  hideous  by  the 
intervening  rapid  development  of  the  principle 
of  competition  for  profit,-  and  the  growth  of 
greed  for  money,  to  the  increasing  exclusion  of 
all  other  interests. 

Now,  if  it  is  proposed  to  reform  these  crying 
evils,  to  get  rid  of  the  iniquitous  injustice's  of 
our  system;  and  liberate  art  from  the  stifling, 
noxious  atmosphere  which  is  all  but  destroying 
her,  one  is  generally  met  with  the  cynical 
objection  that  you  must  regenerate  human 
nature  before  you  can  alter  these  things,  the 
objection  being  acconbfpanied  with  a  sneering 
scepticism  as  to  the  improvability  of  our  nature. 
I  should  like  to  ask  these  objectors  how,  on 
their  theory  of  the  unredeemable  baseness  of 
human  nature,  they  explain  the  past  ?  Whence 


comes  all  the  beauty  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
ancestors  which  we  treasure  in  our  museums,  if 


!it  is  an  ineradicable  part  of  our  nature  to 
prefer  vulgar  display  to  true  beauty,  the 
heaping-up  of  profit  to  the  doing  of  good 
work  ? 

We  have  before  us  the  past  history  of  our 
race,  we  find  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
every-  period  of  its  existence  a  prevailing  love 
of  beauty  so  strong  that,  it  has  triumphed  over 
the  defects  of  our  nature  and  the  imperfect 
conditions  of  society.  The  sense  of  beauty 
varied  much  with  place  and  time,  but  the  love 
of  it  predominated  everywhere.  If  ravages  of 
war  trampled  upon  it  for  a  time,  it  sprang  up 
again  spontaneously  with  renewed  vigour,  with 
restored  freedom  and  peace.  We  have  scores 
of  centuries  teaching  us  one  great  lesson,  that 
human  nature  loves  beauty  rather  than  ugliness 
as  surely  as  it  loves  health  rather  than  disease, 
joy  rather  than  sorrow.  Against  this  vast  mass 
of  evidence  we  have  one  century  offering  a 
partial  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal 
rule,  and  yet  there  are  people  so  blind  to  all 
the  teaching  of  history,  so  oblivious  of  every¬ 
thing  but  their  own  limited  experience,  that 
they  speak  of  beauty  as  if  it  were  an  acquired 
taste  foreign  to  our  nature,  and  that  this 
nature  must  be  wholly  changed  before  we  can 
attach  any  value  to  it'.  Is  it  not  more  rational 
to  conclude  that  the  spirit  which  prevailed  for 
thousands  of  years  is  that  which  trulv  pertains 
to  our  real  human  nature,  and  that  the  partial 
exception  exhibited  by  this  century  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  aberration,  a 'disease?  I  referred  to 
periods  when  art  had  been  for  a  time  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  ravages  of  war.  What  else 
is  it  that  now  tramples  art  under  foot  but  a  great 
civil  war,  an  internecine  strife  between  neigh¬ 
bours  forced  upon  us  by  a. system  so  blundering, 
so  inadequate,  that  the  only  wonder  is  that 
men  have  permitted  it  so  long  ? 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  this  rotten, 
oppressive  system,  to  substitute  order  for 
anarchy,  and  then,  when  men  are  not  exhausted 
by  the  mere  struggle  to  live,  they  will  have 
freedom  for  the  expansion  of  their  natural 
faculties. 

How  to  get  rid  of  this  industrial  chaos  and 
to  establish  order  in  its  place  is  the  great  pro¬ 
blem  which  is  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of 
many  of  our  best  thinkers,  and  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  prominent  subject  of  social 
interest.  The  evils  have  long  been  recognised, 
and  crude  reformers  were  ready  in  abundance 
to  advocate  the  redistribution  of  property  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  consequence  that  if  society  were 
made  equal  by  Act  of  Parliament  to-morrow 
they  would  be  unequal  again  by  acts  of  indust  ry 
or  recklessness  next  week.  A  destructive 
principle  has  happily  never  won  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  confusion 
is  bad  enough  already  ;  we  cannot  better  our 
condition  by  aiming  at  a  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  What  we  need  is  a  righteously  and 
wisely  re-modelled  industrial  system,  which 
shall  ensure  to  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
leave  to  each  the  opportunity  to  assert  his  own 
individuality,  which  shall  make  worthy  distinc¬ 
tion  and  the  gratitude  of  one’s  fellows  the  in¬ 
centive  to  good  work  instead  of  the  debasing 
attraction  of  piling  up  more  money  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  more  vulgar  display  of  brainless  and  grace¬ 
less  luxury  than  our  neighbour. 

As  I  am  not  here  to  address  you  on  Political 
Economy,  but  on  Modern  Art,  I  will  not  enter 
upon  an  elaborate  examination  of  any  of  the 
systems  having  the  above  aim,  which  are  now 


before  the  world,  I  will  only  say  so  much  as  is 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  their  bearing 
on  Art.  Some  of  you  have  probably  reach 
Mr.  William  Morris’s  “  Signs  of  Change.”  Sornei 
years  ago  Mr.  Morris’s  views  on  this  subject 
appeared  to  me  to  lead  to  destruction  with' 
no.  principle  of  re  -  construction  to  follow 
Such  a  course  as  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  worse 
than  no  solution  at  all.  A  revolution  of  violence,, 
without  even  a  clear  scheme  of  just  industrial  ■ 
reform  in  view,  could  only  end  in  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  old  tyranny  on  a  firmer: 
basis.  A  red  terror  is  usually  succeeded  by  a 
white  terror.  I  was  very  glad  to  note  a  totally 
different  tone  prevailing  in  this  recent  publica-; 
tion.  It  is  largely  constructive,  and  it,  deals; 
chiefly  with  social  reform  in  relation  to  Indus- 1 
trial  arts. 

The  admirable  volume  of  “Fabian  Essays” 
published  in  January,  of  which  the  entire  first  i 
edition  was  sold  out  within  a  fortnight  of  its 
issue,  is  a  collection  of  most  thoughtful  papersi 
wholly  constructive  in  their  aim,  and  these  also  i 
deal  ably  with  questions  of  taste  and  art.  But  i 
the  most  popular,  and  I  may  also  say  the  most . 
daring,  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problem  is 
that  contained  in  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy’s  “  Look- ) 
ing  Backward,”  a  book  which,  I  suppose,  I  may  ; 
safely  assume  most  of  you  have  read.  The! 
main  principles  advocated  in  the  book  are  not  i 
new,  but  they  are  exhibited  and  applied  with  i 
extraordinary  ability,  and  evince  a  most  rare 
capacity  for  organisation. 

It  would  take  me  loo  far  from  my  main  sub¬ 
ject  to  touch,  even  lightly,  on  the  objections  i 
urged  by  some  to  the  scheme  propounded  in  the  I 
book,  but  I  am  fortunately  able  to  quote  again  i 
from  that  sound  authority  Mill  an  emphatic 
opinion  as  to  its  practicability,  as  to  the  greater.! 
incentive  to  work  it  would  provide,  and  its  enor- »: 
mous  superiority  to  our  present  system  : — fij. 


“  Whatever  may  be  the  mcritB  or  defects  of  these 
various  schemes,  they  cannot  he  truly  said  to  he  imprac¬ 
ticable  ....  The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system 
of  community  of  property  and  equal  distribution  of  the 
produce,  that  each  person  would  he  incessantly  occupied: 
in  evading  his  fair  share  of  the  work,  points,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  to  a  real  difficulty.  But  those  who  urge  this 
objection  forget  to  how  great  an  extent  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  exists  under  the  system  on  which  nine-tenths  of 
the  business  of  society  is  now  conducted  ....  A 
factory  operative  has  less  personal  interest  in  his  work 
than  a  member  of  a  Communist  Association,  since  he  is 
not,  like  him,  working  for  a  partnership  of  which  he  is 
himself  a  member  ....  If  Communistic  labour  might 
be  less  vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant  proprietor  or  a 
workman  labouring  on  his  own  account,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labourer  for  hlre 
who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  at  all  ...  . 
If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Com¬ 
munism  with  all  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  itB  sufferings  and  injustices  -,  if  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  private  property  necessarily  carried  with  it 
as  a  consequence  that  the  produce  of  labour  should  be 
apportioned  as  we  now  see  it;*.  ...  if  this,  or  Com¬ 
munism,  were  the  alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great 
or  small,  of  Communism  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance." 


I  must  ask  you  to  accept  this  weighty  opinion  i> 
provisionally  as  sufficient  proof  that  a  system  :i 
such  as  that  sketched  in  “  Looking  Backward,”! 
where  all  contribute  to  the  production  and  alia 
receive  their  share  in  the  distribution,  is  not  a 
wild  Utopian  idea  unworthy  the  notice  of  a 
serious  political  economist.  If  any  of  you  have  v 
so  regarded  it,  I  will  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  n 

that  the  greatest  political  economist  says, - 

“  Whatever  be  its  merits  or  defects,  it  cannot  k 
be  truly  said  to  be  impracticable,”  and  that!; 
“all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  attending  it 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  ”  compared  e 
with  the  evils  of  our  present  system. 

Having  given  you  high  authority  in  favour  n 
of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  I  am  also  If 
able  to  quote  an  authority  that  you  will  alia 
respect  as  to  its  favourable  influence  on  art.  1 
have  discussed  the  book  much  with  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  who  is  not  merely  a  profound  believer  in 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the' social  and  in-i. 
dustrial  system  advocated  in  “Looking  Back-: 
ward,”  but  in  the  immensely  favourable  in-i 
fluence  it  would  exert  on  art. 

On  this  point,  and  on  the  reasons  for  holdingir 
this  view,  I  may  say  we  are  entirely  at  one.r 
We  believe  that  the  love  of  beauty  is  inborn, m 
and  inseparable  from  our  nature;  that  even, 
under  most  unfavourable  conditions  it  will  assert;, 
itself,  and  that  leisure  and  a  wholesome  life  are.ij 
all  that  are  needed  to  give  it  free  play. 

To  this  most  vital  question  let  me  invite  yourc: 
attention  for  a  few  minutes.  What  is  Love  of:: 
Beauty  ?  What  is  its  origin  ?  Is  it  inseparable!: 
from  our  nature?  Does  an  enquiry  into  this! 
strong  impulse,  that  even  in  this  dark  age  stills' 
actuates  so  many,  confirm  the  teaching  of 


'  Vide  quotation  in  first  column. 
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pry  that  it  must  predominate  if  not  crushed 
some  grinding  tyranny?  I  would  say  we 
Iwhat  we  are  by  virtue  of  all  the  influences 
I  have  operated  on  us  from  the  remote  icons, 
:n  the  primitive  germs  from  which  we  are 
sended  first  possessed  a  sentient  organic 
jtence.  We  have,  by  an  unerring  and 
hty  process,  been  moulded  into  our  present 
dition  by  the  action  of  our  environment, 

|  harmony  between  ourselves  and  that  en- 
hment  is  not  arbitrarily  determined,  but 
fitable.  Between  our  consciousness  and  the 
jor  so-called  accidents  of  nature  there  may 
pccJjsional  dissonance,  Between  our  con- 
jusness  and  the  great  enduring  facts  of  nature, 
*er  whose  influence  we  have  come  into 
jtence,  there  must  be  consonance, — there 
jt  be  harmony  as  between  a  child  and  the 
her  that  gave  it  birth.  That,  quick  response 
Our  sentient  nature  to  the  great  mother 
ure  is  Love  of  Beauty,  and  nothing  can 
rly  destroy  it,  except  transportation  to 
ther  universe. 

I  has  been  universal,  and  is  so  still,  where 
ifoul  monsters  Profit  and  Snobbery  have 
[established  their  corrupting  rule, 
jemove  these.  Let  men  work  in  comfort, 

]  without  sordid  cares  or  corrupting  motives, 
(they  will  naturally  jarefer  to  work  well  than 
1  Add  to  this  the  powerful  incentive  of 
jic  esteem,  and  they  will  work  with  zest 
[vigour. 

hat  people  call  a  routine  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
jem  is  a  simple  series  of  inducements,  which, 
ensuring  that  each  worker  gets  the  full 
(it  of  his  work,  gives  him  the  most  powerful 
mtive  to  distinguish  himself,  by  the  excel- 
je  of  his  work  or  by  the  improvements  he 
jeffeot. 

fe  routine  proper  is  only  applied  whero 
od,  by  avoiding  the  waste  of  time  on  worth- 
objects,  gives  us  more  time  to  devote  to 
which  is  worthy.  The  abolition  of  the 

fidoration  “will  it  pay  ?”  so  paralysing  to 
will  enable  men  to  do  good  work  for  the 
[sure  of  doing  it  aiid  for  the  credit  and 
Inction  they  will  worthily  gain  by  it.  The 
apse  of  snobbery,  or  the  abolition  of  class 
[notions,  of  the  temptation  to  display  and 
It  Mill  calls  “  the  silly  desire  for  the  appear- 

f  of  a  large  expenditure,”  will  set,  men  free 
surround  themselves  with  that  which 
b  them  pleasure,  instead  of  that  which  is 
icted  of  the  class  of  society  to  which  they 
Id  be  thought  to  belong.  It  will  revive 
simplest  and  most  wholesome  motive  in 
s  of  the  most  degrading,  it,  will  create  a 
and  for  that  which  is  beautiful  instead  of 
I  which  is  ostentatious  and  therefore 
jar. 

areover,  the  growth  of  brotherhood  will 
a  great  impetus  to  public  spirit,  and, 
e  we  are  adding  to  the  charm  and  comfort 
ome  life  by  substituting  simplicity  and 
ty  for  the  senseless  gewgaws  of 
nsively-fumished  modern  drawing-room, 
hall  unite  in  the  erection  and  adornment 
oble  public  buildings  which  all  can  enjoy, 
which,  with  universal  education,  all  will 
y.  The  spirit  which  produced  the  Parthenon 
[the  middle-age  cathedrals  will  reappear, 
art  will  have  a  scope  hitherto  unknown, 
jiese  are  the  influences  which  such  a  system 
(exert  on  our  daily  life,  but  not  less  whole- 
b  will  be  the  influence  of  its  training  and  its 
jis.  Every  man  and  woman  will  begin  life 
a  perfect  education,  and  will  be  brought, 
|o  regard  work  as  noble,  and  living  idle  on 
rs’  work  as  a  degradation  so  shocking 
\  though  it  will  be  on  record  as  having  been 
fitted  in  the  Dark  Ages,  it  will  be  as  unintelli- 
:  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  to 
•  Every  one  will  take  their  share  in  the 
e  years’  labour  conscription,  and  will  enter 
lidult  life  with  a  knowledge  of  what  it 
as  wholly  inconceivable  to  us,  so  that 
jumption  of  luxuries  without  any  regard 
lie  cost  of  their  production  must  disappear, 
te  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  best  passages  is  that, 
ill  treats  of  the  disappearance  of  the  word 
:al  from  the  social  vocabulary,  and  the 
iciation  of  the  pure  rule  of  life  that  it  is 
i  to  ask  a  service  of  any  one  which  we  would 
iwilliugly  render  to  them ;  baser  still  to 
;  them  with  contempt  because  they  render 
a  service ;  while  the  asking  it  with 
ition  of  not  rendering  it  is  like  borrowing 
:iy  with  the  intention  of  not  repaying, 
have  feebly  indicated  the  benefits  which 
i  be  conferred  on  art  by  the  substitution 
just  system  of  production  and  distribution 
he  vicious  one  which  now  stifles  it,  but  I 


hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  worthy  of  our  careful  study.  I 
would  go  further  and  say  that  the  view  is  one 
the  promotion  of  which  is  worthy  of  our  most 
earnest  efforts  if  w6 Would  see  art  recover  from 
the  paralysis  which  now  afflicts  it. 

We  all  deplore  the  inferiority  of  the  art,  espe¬ 
cially  the  technical  art.  of  the  day,  but,  as  a 
rule,  in  our  efforts  to  improve  it  we  deal  with 
symptoms  rather  than  causes.  It  is  as  if  we 
found'  a  man  earnestly  poring  over  a  book  in  a 
room  where  hardly  any  light  entered,  and  he 
mourned  the  darknefes,  declaring  that  the  sun 
had  not  shone  for  years,  and  that  he  was 
weary  with  straining  his  eyes  in  his  efforts  to 
learn,  and  we'  saidv/'  You  are  wrong ;  the  sun  is 
shining  brilliantly  "outside  ;  but  look  at  your 
window, — it  is  ctusted  with  the  grime  of  years, 
through  which  no'  ray  can  penetrate.  Clean 
this,  and  your  task  will  be  easy  1  ”  So  we  arc 
groping  for  sound  principles  of  art  and 
pondering  how  to'  restore  our  technical  arts, 
and  do  not  see 1  that  the  windows  of  our  mind 
are  crusted  over  with  the  darkness  of  low  aims, 
selfish  desires,  with  all  the  suffocating  in¬ 
fluences  of  profit-mongering,  greed,  ostentation, 
and  snobbery.  Let  us  up  and  clean  our 
windows  and  let  the  light,  in,  and  we  shall  see 
to  do  good  work. 

[We  will  give  some  notes  of  the  discussion  in 
our  next.] 


ENGINEERING  AND  BUILDING  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

What  is  grandiloquently  described  as  an 
“  International  Exhibition  of  Machinery,  Manu¬ 
factures,  Appliances,  and  Inventions  incidental 
to  Engineers,  Electricians,  Builders,  and  Iron¬ 
mongers,”  was  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  on  Monday.  We  say  was  “  opened  ” 
on  Monday,  but  that  is  'hardly  correct.  The 
hall  was  opened  to  visitors,  but  barely  half  of 
the  exhibitors  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
have  their  stands  ready ;  .and  even  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  there  were  several  stands  incom¬ 
plete.  Its  scope,  as  will  be  seen  .from  the 
above  description  of  it  given  by  its  promoters, 
is  wide  enough,  but  the  exhibition  is  not  a  very 
extensive  one,  and  the  building  trades  are  very 
meagrely  represented.  The  exhibition  hardly 
covers  two-thirds  of  the  ground  area  of  the 
hall,  and  it  only  serves  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  which  we  have  before  expressed,  that 
these  small  exhibitions,  recurring  at  frequent 
intervals,  are  almost  “played  out.”  Where 
the  “  international  ”  element  comes  in  it  is  at 
first  difficult  to  see  from  a  glance  at  the  cata¬ 
logue,  for  all  the  exhibitors  are  English  or 
Welsh  firms.  On  closer  inspection,  however, 
one  sees  that  some  of  the  things  exhibited  are 
of  foreign  origin,  and  shown  by  English  agents 
of  the  manufacturers. 

As  we  have  said,  the  building  trades  are 
very  meagrely  represented,  but  there  are  some 
exhibits  of  interest  to  which  we  may  briefly 
direct  the  attention  of  visitors. 

In  the  arcade  leading  to  the  Hull  from  the 
Islington  -  green  entrance,  Messrs.  Chambers, 
Monnerv,  &  Co.  have  a  very  good  display  of 
stoves,  grates,  and  ranges.  Specially  worthy  of 
attention  at  this  stand  is  Rogers's  patent  ra 
which  is  devised  on  scientific  principles.  All 
the  air  needed  to  support  combustion  is  warmed 
on  its  passage  to  the  fire,  which  is,  of  course, 
closed  in.  This  arrangement  is  conducive  to 
both  economy  of  fuel  and  cleanliness,  and  as  no 
fender  is  required,  the  cook  is  able  to  get  closer 
to  her  work. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Heathman  &  Co.,  Stand 
,No.  2  in  the  Hall,  have  a  useful  display  of  fire¬ 
extinguishing  apparatus,  telescopic  ladders,  &c. 
At  Stand  5  Messrs.  F.  Edwards  &  Co.  show  the 
“  Tealc  ”  grates  and  a  kitchener.  Some  “  gas- 
cookers,”  as  they  are  somewhat  curiously 
termed,  are  shown  at  this  stand.  They  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Galli  &  Co.,  of  Leeds.  Messrs. 
O.  Bere’nd  &  Co.,  at  Stand  8,  have  a  showy  dis¬ 
play  of  electroliers, .  gaseliers,  &c. ;  next  comes 
the  Bristol  Wagon  Co.,  with  a  collection  of  useful 
carts  and  wagons  suitable  for  builders,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  others.  Mr.  F.  W.  Way,  at 
Stand  Itl,  exhibits  what  looks  like  a  very  good 
chimney-pot,  calculated  to  prevent  down¬ 
draught,  and  capable  of  being  swept  right 
through. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams,  of  Newington-causeway, 
exhibits  at  Stand  18  his  patent  spring  and 
pneumatic  hinges  in  different  forms  to  meet 
varying  requirements.  They  are  all  admirable 
of  their  kind,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
reversible  sash  -  windows.  Mr.  Adams  also 


exhibits  a  very  good  water-bar  for  French  case¬ 
ments.  At  Stand  25,  Turpin’s  Parquet  Floor 
Company  have  a  very  good  show  of  parquet  and 
mosaic  floorings.  Their  inch-thick  antiseptic 
beech-block  floor  is  worth  seeing.  Messrs. 
Clemens,  Abell,  &  Co.,  Stand  32,  exhibit  a 
Street-sweeping  machine  and  a  water-van,  both 
of  good  type. 

At  Stand  24  Mr.  Dan  Rylands  has  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  exhibit  in  the  shape  of  glass-lined  iron 
piping,  specially  adapted  for  water  service- 
pipes,  chemical  factories,  and  for  channels  for 
electric-lighting  wires.  This  exhibit  should  be 
looked  at  by  visitors.  These  pipes  are  stated 
to  cost  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  lead  pipes. 
At  Stand  28  Messrs;  R.  Anderson  &  Co.  exhibit 
lightning-conductors,  wire-rope,  &c.  The  'New 
Wire  Wove  Roofing  Co.  (Stand  52)  have  a 
light  erection  showing  the  capabilities  of  their 
roofing  materials  known  as  “  Carboline  ”  and 
“Duroleine;”  the  first-named  is  opaque,  and 
the  second  transparent.  They  are  both  very 
light,  and  well-adapted  for  use  in  portable 
buildings  and  temporary  structures. 

Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co.  (Stand  53)  have  a 
very  good  display  of  fire-extinguishing  appara  t  us. 
Well  worth  notice  is  a  new  hose-holder,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  bracket  pivoted  so  as- 
to  turn  in  any  direction.  In  this  hollow  bracket 
there  is  space  for  a  50  ft.  length  of  hose  to  be 
lightly  folded  up,  not  rolled.  One  end  of  this 
length  of  hose  is  attached  to  the  hydrant  or 
rising  main,  and  the  other  end  is  of  course  fitted 
with  a  nozzle.  On  an  alarm  of  fire  being  raised, 
the  bracket  containing  the  hose  can  be  swung 
round  to  any  desired  angle,  and  on  anyone 
catching  hold  of  the  nozzle  and  running  away 
with  it,  the  length  of  hose  is  at  once  ex¬ 
tended  and  the  water  turned  on.  thus  saving 
the  time  which  is  often  lost  in  uncoiling 
a  length  of  hose;  In  the  yard,  at  the 
side  of  the  Barford-street  entrance  of  the  Hall, 
Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  give  demonstrations, 
twice  a  day  of  the  efficiency  of  their  automatic 
sprinklers  for  fire  extinction.  Messrs.  F.  Jones 
&.  Co.  (Stand  GO)  show  the  various  applications 
to  building  purposes  of  that  very  useful  and 
curious  fireproof  material  known  as  “  silicate 
cotton,”  or  “  slag  wool.”  Next  door,  at  Stand  61, 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Hitchins  &  Co.,  show  their  spe¬ 
cialities  in  fireproof  and  sound-proof  plastering, 
including  their  “  combination  slabs.”  At  Stand 
70,  Messrs.  Ashworth  &  Kneen  exhibit  the  “  To¬ 
boggan  ”  (or  sliding)  springless  locks  and  latches, 
which  merit  the  notices  of  visitors. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  the  proprietors  of 
Aspinall’s  enamel  have  a  gaily-coloured  stand, 
showing  the  numerous  applications,  to  all  kinds- 
of  materials,  of  their  useful  preparation.  Some 
of  the  exhibitors  of  mantel-pieces  and  over¬ 
mantels,  in  wood  and  cast-iron,  have  decorated 
their  exhibits  with  this  enamel. 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Clapham,  &  Morris  (Stand 
74)  show  very  well  the  many  capabilities  of 
their  patent  fireproof  wire-lathing  for,  ceilings, 
partitions,  &c.  They  have  also  a  good  display 
of  wire-work  generally,  including,  wire-rope, 
lightning  conductors.  Messrs.  Yates,  Heywood, 
&  Co.  (Stand  82)  have  a  large  show  of  stoves- 
and  ranges,  together  with  wood  and  cast-iron 
mantels  and  overmantels.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  exhibitors  of  this  class  of  goods,  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  bricks,  tiles,  stone,  and 
other  essential  elements  of  an  exhibition  which 
is  avowedly,  in  part,  at  least,  devoted  to  the 
building  trades. 

At  Stand  101  Mr.  Henry  Bassant  makes  an 
excellent  display  of  well-executed  parquetry 
work  for  floors,  walls,  or  ceilings.  There  are 
numerous  types  of  gas-engines  exhibited,  but 
one  of  the  quietest  in  working  is  that  shown  by 
Fawcett,.  Preston,  &  Co.,  at  Stand  112.  Messrs. 
G.  B.  Kent  &  Sons  (Stand  125)  show  a  case  of 
brushes.  Messrs.  Messer  &  Thorpe  (Stand  140) 
exhibit  what  they  call  “the  patent  bucket  fire 
extinguisher,”  wlrch  consists  of  a  tank  or 
cistern  in  the  shape  of  a  pedestal  or  cabinet 
containing  a  number  of  buckets  always  lully 
charged  with  water.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayley  & 
Co.  (Stand  145)  show  a  very  good  and  easily- 
worked  tip-van  suitable  for  slopping  or  con¬ 
tractors’  purposes.  At-  Stand  147  the  Patent 
Wood  Decorating  Co.  exhibit  a  collection  ot 
Mitchell’s  patent  ladders  and  steps  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  They  arq  very  ingenious  and 
strong,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
visitors.  The  Company  also  show  their  process 
of  decorating  wood,  which  consists  merely  ot 
a  thin  veneer.  It  is  shown  applied  to  coffins, 
and  we  were  informed  that  a  common  deal 
coffin,  veneered  to  look  like  a  coffin  of  some 
costlier  wood,  can  be  sold  for  25s.,  whereas  a. 
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coffin  of  the  real  wood  imitated  would  cost  51. 
or  6 1.  at  least.  Here  is  another  chance  for  the 
gratification  of  that  false  ostentation  which  Mr. 
Henry  Holiday  condemned  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  the  other 
evening,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  to  fraud  by 
unscrupulous  undertakers. 

Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.  (Stand  152)  exhibit  a 
14-horse  power  horizontal  “  Otto  ’’  gas  engine, 
working  one  of  Laing,  Wharton,  Sc  Downs’s 
dynamos,  supplying  a  number  of  arc-lights  for 
iLluminating  their  stand.  Messrs.  E.  Jacobs 
Sc  Co.  (Stand  1G3)  exhibit  wood-working 
machinery  and  fans  in  motion.  The  Blackman 
Air  Propeller  Ventilating  Co.  (Stand  173)  also 
exhibit  fans  in  motion.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley 
(Stand  174)  shows  steam-engines  and  saw- 
benches.  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis,  at  Stand  17G, 
have  some  woodworking  machinery,  worked  by 
a  portable  steam  engine  and  portable  shafting; 
and  Mr.  H.  Heim  (Stand  177)  shows  his 
specialties  in  stoves. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the 
exhibits  which  are  of  most  interest  to  our 
readers.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  inst.  We 
trust  that  before  then  visitors  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  revised  catalogue.  The  one 
issued  on  the  opening  day  was  very  incomplete 
and  full  of  mistakes. 


vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
at  the  Diocesan  Buildings  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  T. 
Chadwick  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  .-—President,  T.  Chadwick,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Vice-Presidents,  E.  Hewitt,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and 
J.  D.  Mould,  A.R.I.B.A.;  Treasurer,  A.  H. 
Davies  Colley,  A.R.I.B.A.  ;  Librarian,  J.  S. 
Hodgson  ;  Registrar,  J.  H.  Woodhouse  ;  Secre¬ 
tary,  J.  D.  Mould,  A.R.I.B.A.;  Committee — 
P.  E.  Barker,  A.R.I.B.A. ;  P.  Hesketh,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
E.  P.  Hinde,  A.R.I.B.A.;  J.  Horsfall,  F.  W. 
Mee,  W.  E.  Potts,  A.R.I.B.A.;  F.  B.  Smith, 
E.  H.  Stelfox,  A.R.I.B.A.  ;  and  G.  H.  Wil¬ 
loughby.  Mr.  W.  E.  Potts  read  a  paper  entitled 
“Creeds  in  Architecture.”  He  contended  that 
architects  voluntarily  fettered  themselves,  and 
limited  the  possibilities  of  their  achievements, 
by  subscribing  to  certain  traditions  which,  in 
course  of  time,  crystallised  into  creeds,  such  as 
the  belief  in  the  cruciform  plan  in  churches, 
which  in  many  cases  was  now  unsuitable  to  the 
present  form  of  worship.  The  paper  pleaded 
for  wider  sympathies,  a  cultivation  of  an  open- 
minded  ability  to  discover  merit  wherever  it 
might  exist,  and  a  struggle  against  prejudices. 
Messrs.  Mee,  Colley,  Ross,  and  Hodgson  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
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ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XII. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machines — (  Contiimed)t 
Drum  Armature. 

HE  electro-motive  force  only,  set  up  i[ 
the  skeleton  dynamo  discussed  in  th 
last  article,  was  considered,  and  nl 
device  for  connecting  the  moving  conductoi 
with  a  circuit,  so  as  to  produce  a  currem 
available  for  external  use,  was  shown.  In  fig.  2.' 
the  ends  of  the  rectangular  conductor  are  core 
nected  to  the  two  halves  of  a  split  tube.properlx 
insulated  from  each  other,  and  against  tliesh 
press  fixed  contact-springs  or  “  brushes.”  B 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association.— The  usua 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  helc 
on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street 
Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  the  President,  in  the  chair 
The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed 
the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Messrs.  L.  C.  T.  Moore,  E.  O.  Cummins,  W.  H 
Brown,  J.  J .  Wilson,  W.  A.  Sugden,  E.  Borissow 
and  H.  M.  Brown.  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  (Senioi 
Hon.  Sec.)  announced  that  he  had  been  askec 
to  recommend  to  their  notice  an  appeal  foi 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  ol 
Frampton  parish  church,  of  which  Mr.  C 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  was  the  restorin'1 
architect.  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  (Hon.  Sec.)  callec 
attention  to  the  visit  on  this  Saturday,  the  22nt 
inst.,  to  the  new  Central  Offices  for  the  Metro, 
politan  Police  on  the  Victoria  Embankment 
The  architect  of  the  buildings,  Mr.  Normal: 
Shaw,  R.A.,  will  meet  the  party.  Mr.  H.  Holi¬ 
day  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Modernism  in  Art  ’ 
which  we  print  in  another  part  of  this  week1* 
Builder. 

Leeds  Architectural  Society.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectura 
bociety,  held  on  Monday  evening  in  the  Law 
Institute,  Albion  -  place,  Leeds,  a  lecture  or 
‘Henry  Aldrich,  his  Work  and  Writings  ’ 
v.as  delivered  by  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  oi 
1-ondon.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Henri 
Perkin,  President  of  the  Society,  and  there  iv-v 
a  good  attendance.  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  tin’ 
course  of  his  lecture,  pointed  out  how  mam 
ot  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  arch! 
tecture,  especially  since  1400,  were  those  o: 
men  who  had  studied,  and  even  mastered 
more  than  one  branch  of  apparently  alter 
.sciences  before  turning  to  architecture - 
men  who,  having  been  educated  to  some  othej 
profession,  had  been  led  either  by  inclinatior 

TrcbT0!  'ty  1°.  ‘he  Stua?  and  Police  o: 
architecture  and  turning  to  it  had  found  then 
faculties  rather  prepared  than  hindered  by  ever 
half  a  lifetime  spent  in  what  nowadays  woulc 
be  classed  as  irrelevant  studies.  As  exnmnle. 
he  cited  Alberti  in  Italy,  Perrault  in S 
and  in  England  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Th, 
Italian,  besides  many  other  occupations,  was  r 
^wyer;  the  Irenchman  had  pLctised  as  r 
jihysician  ,  and  our  fellow-countryman  hac 
b  f*  so .great  a  distinction  in  the  scientifi, 
w  m  gaJ6  a‘tention  t0  the  “rt  of  build 

!,n8tiihb 1  h  314  aof,seno“sly  become  an  architec 
until  he  was  a  lellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ant 

Umfm'  astron°ray-  In  the  same  wa- 
mtem-  n0h’  Dean  °f  Chri8t  Church,  claimei 
tortnral  vt^.™6  "I10,  bought  into  his  archi 
tectnral  studms  a  mind  practised  in  many  an, 
different^  branches  of  art  and  science.  Tin 
bore  a“rib“ted  to  Aldrich,  who  wa 

of  TrS-^6?  u  “  m  1647’  ware.-the  Chape 
of  Christynu0llep’uthe  Peck"Tntor  Quadrangl, 
rhriht"C  Chnnnh.  the  garden  front  of  Corpu 
Christ!  College,  and  All  Saints’  Church  Th, 

d«cribed°by  ‘ttelecWrerl^OnX 
ThoroPaI  ?0,JinSton'  seconded  by  11™°™!! 
Thorp,  and  supported  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Bnlmer  : 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Silt, — On  April  17  and  18  next  the  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute  Council  will  hold  an  examination  to  grant  cer¬ 
tificates  of  competency  in  sanitary  knowledge  to 
would-be  sanitary  inspectors.  The  time  at  whicli 
the  examination  is  to  take  place  will  be  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  two  o’clock  on  each  day. 
Surely  the  Board  of  Examiners  could  make  the 
time  to  fit  in  better  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
candidates  than  this.  The  men  who  will  offer 
themselves  for  examination  are  for  the  most  part 
mechanics,  or  others  whoee  time  is  not  at  their  own 
disposal,  and  have  only  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings  at  their  disposal,  and  to  be  absent  for 
the  most  important  part  of  two  days,  or  one  might 
say  the  whole  of  two  days,  would  be  at  the  risk  ol 
losing  their  present  situations. 

The  lectures  at  the  Institute  are  held  in  the 
evening,  to  enable  the  greatest  number  to  attend  ; 
the  same  rule  should  apply  to  the  examination.  I 
trust  that  the  Council  will  see  its  way  to  make  this 
alteration  in  the  forthcoming  examination  in  April 
next,  and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the  Science  and 
Art  (South  Kensington),  the  Birkbeck,  Polytechnic, 
and  kindred  institutions,  which  hold  their  examina¬ 
tions  on  Saturday  afternoons  after  two  o’clock. 
March  13,  1890.  Sanitation. 


PLATINISED  PLATE  GLASS. 

any  corresPondent  of  the  Builder 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  name  and  address  of  any 
firm  where  I  can  obtain  a  quantity  of  “  Platinised 
1  late  Glass  for  builder’s  work  ? 

Kinsale.  A.  Perry,  Builder,  &e. 


PREPARATION  OF  MOULDINGS. 

SIR,— We  have  an  inquiry  from  abroad  for  an 
attachment  to  a  moulding-machine  for  laying  on 
the  white  preparation  on  mouldings,  preparatory 
to  gilding  or  painting. 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information 
that  aDy  of  your  readers  can  favour  us  with  as  to 
the  most  approved  method  of  putting  on  the 
preparation  referred  to,  and  as  to  whether  it  has 
ever  been  done  in  a  moulding  machine  ? 

„  ,  ,  Manchester  Engineering  Co.,  Ld. 

Stalyondge,  Manchester. 


r  i  - - AUUUnUIllll 

ot  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Patten-make 
was  held  last  week  at  the  Cannon-street  Hot< 
by  invitation  of  the  Master,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartle' 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  co 
tractors.  Bow.  Among  the  guests  present  we 
Mr.  Barrow  Emanuel,  M.A.,  Past  Master,  Mai 
Clifford  Probyn,  L.C.C.,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Baker,  ai 
Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  members  of  the  Company  •  al 
Sir  P.  Magnus,  Mr.  A.  M.  Peebles  (City  Arcl 
^ 1  Stoner,  Mr.  Augustus  Marinin 

Mr.  T.  E.  Franklin,  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis,  Mr.  H. 
Hunt,  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  Lt.-Col.  B.  Fletch. 
Mr  Chas.  Barry8,  F.S.A.,  Capt,  J.  A.  Thornhi 
and  others  connected  with  building  matters. 

Munich.— According  to  the  Deutsche  Bam 
iverks-Blatt,  the  proposed  building  for  the  N< 
Law  Courts  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  t 
old  cadet  school.  The  rough  estimate  to  t 
design  of  Professor  Thiersch  shows  a  cost 
some  5,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  250.000Z. 


these  means  a  current,  always  flowing  in  or 
direction,  though  intermittent,  can  be  collectec 
from  the  apparatus  previously  shown  in  fig.  21. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  called  a  commutatoi 
If,  instead  of  the  pieces  P  and  Q,  continuoui 
rings  or  “  collectors”  are  used,  so  that  a  brusr 
is  always  in  connection  with  the  same  end  cc 
A  B  C  D,  the  current  in  the  external  circux 
will  be  alternating  as  well  as  intermittent.  V 
shall  in  future  call  A  B  C  D  a  coil,  which  mar 
contain  many  turns,  though  for  simplicity 
only  one  complete  turn  is  shown,  and  a  numbei 
of  such  coils  wound  radially  on  to  a  cylinder  cr 
drum  form  the  “  armature  ”  of  a  large  class  cs 
direct-current  dynamo- machines.  Armaturei 
built  up  in  this  way  are  called  “  drum  armfi 
tures,”  a  type  of  armature  now  adopted  ii 
perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  direct-curreur# 
machines  made,  the  commutator  being  coir 
structed,  not  of  a  tube  split  into  two  parts,  as. 
in  fig.  29,  but  of  a  tube  split  into  as  many  segs 
ments  as  there  are  coils  on  the  drum. 

The  way  in  which  the  E.M.F.  is  set  up  an : 
varies  in  each  bobbin  is  more  easily  traced  k 
this  than  in  any  other  type  of  machine  ;  but  th 
connexions  between  the  ends  of  the  coils  an  ;| 
the  different  segments  of  the  commutator  lool  I 
complicated,  and  should  be  carefully  traced 
There  are  many  different  methods  of  making 
the  connexions,  though,  as  the  general  prir 
ciples  underlying  all  of  them  are  the  same,  m  : 
more  than  one  will  be  given. 


Fig.  30  represents  an  end  view  of  a  druii 
armature  with  six  coils.  On  comparing  fig.  ifl 
with  fig.  26  or  27,  it  will  he  seen  that  tl  i 
E.M.F.  set  up  within  each  coil  is  from  big  letkf 
to  little  letter,  and  the  current,  if  allowed 
flow,  will  be  from  little  letter  to  big  letter  acroc!. 
the  external  connexions.  The  connexions  ot 
the  ends  of  the  coils  with  one  another  are  ma(m 
through  the  segments  of  the  commutator,  ai,. 
it  will  be  seen  that  P  is  joined  to  two  —  ends, 
while  S  is  joined  to  two  +  ends,  but  that  a 
the  rest  of  the  segments  connect  a  —  and  +  ern 
together.  On  tracing  the  connexions  throngri 
the  armature,  it  will  be  found  that  two  equel 
electro-motive  forces,  each  produced  by  thr<l 
coils,  are  developed  in  the  two  paths  fro  i 
segment  P  to  segment  S.  The  paths  through 
coils  and  segments  are  shown  diagrammatical;; 
in  fig.  31,  which  should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  fig.  30. 

What  is  happening,  then,  is  this, — the  thr  i 
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>  A  a,  C  c,  ~Ee,  are  placed  in  series,  and  this 
?!S  of  three  is  put  abreast  with  the  other 
|;s  of  three,  viz.,  F/,  D d,  W).  From  either 
r  re  it  is  evident  that  P  and  S  are  the  seg- 


FiG.  3/ 

rrots  which  are  at  lowestand  highest  potential 
Wectively,  and  on  these  press  the  brushes, 
feted  in  the  drawing,  so  as  not  to  confuse 
Mother  connexions.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
('  a  machine  of  this  kind  would  have  but  six 
in) ;  forty,  or  even  sixty,  according  to  the  size 
■the  machine,  would  be  nearer  the  true 
J.ber,  but  the  connexions  for  so  many 
■nents  could  not  be  shown  in  a  small  figure, 
a  I  six  are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

3e  have  now  to  consider  how  the  direction 
ihe  current  in  each  coil  changes  as  the 
rents  of  the  commutator  slide  beneath  the 
'lies. 

Ue  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  pro- 
11 1,  in  these  articles,  to  describe  the  mechanical 
lulls  of  any  particular  machines,  but  what  we 
w  endeavour  to  do  is  to  assist  a  student  in 
■;r standing  the  general  action  of  any  machine 
9E  the  construction  of  which  he  may  be 
.jliar. 

idp  a  beginner,  the  connexions  in  the  armature 
liny  direct-current  machine  seem  compli- 
1d,  and,  even  when  they  have  been  traced, 
precise  way  in  which  collection  and  com- 
ition  of  the  current  take  place  may  not  be 
p ;  we  therefore  suggest  that  any  student 
I  feels  a.  difficulty  on  this  score  should  make, 
ajch  case,  a  diagram  on  card,  similar  to  that 
n  in  fig.  32. 


this  description,  the  parallel  sets  of  segments 
must  be  represented  by  two  circles  instead  of 
one,  or  they  may  be  drawn  on  a  paper  cylinder, 
and  the  brush  piece  made  to  touch  it  on  the 
outside. 
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Fig.  32. 

aw  the  segments  of  the  commutator  on  a 
ilar  piece  of  card,  with  sufficient  space 
i  ecn  them  to  write  down  the  letters  denoting 
Lnds  of  the  bobbins  to  which  they  are  con- 
jd.  Next  cut  out  a  piece  of  card  O,  to 
isent  the  brushes  and  the  external  circuit, 
with  an  ordinary  pin  as  axis,  fasten  it  to 
r.  sentre  of  the  diagram  of  the  commutator 
coils.  The  breadth  of  the  brushes  must 
Sufficient  to  just  bridge  across  the  space 
een  the  commutator  segments,  otherwise 
i  a  brush  quitted  a  segment  the  circuit 
sjd  be  broken.  If  the  commutator  be  nowr 
lived  in  the  direction  of  the  feathered  arrow, 
slthe  brush-piece  held  vertical,  the  current 

tiresented  as  flowing  in  the  external  circuit 
brush  to  brush  in  the  direction  showm  bj' 
•row  on  O.  When  the  brushes  connect  V  and 
Ji'ether,  and  R  and  S,  the  coils/F  and  E  c 
chort-circuitcd  through  them  ;  in  aproperly- 
tfiged  machine  this  takes  place  when  the 
^'-circuited  coils  are  not  cutting  lines  of 
1 ,  or  at  all  events  so  few,  that  they  a  re  not  con- 
t  ting  E.M.F.  sufficient  to  drive  the  current 
t  igh  themselves,  and  it  is  therefore  of  advan¬ 
ce  have  their  then  useless  resistance  cut 
fcjof  the  circuit.  The  moment  the  short - 
dited  coils  are  brought  into  action  again  by 
brushes  ha  ving  finally  quitted  P  and  S,  cur- 
Pflows  in  them,  but  in  the  reverse  direction. 
i<je  coils  of  an  armature,  instead  of  being 
panently  connected  together,  as  in  fig.  30, 
Sometimes  connected  to  separate  segments 
C|  commutator,  which  lie  side  bv  side,  and 
Horary  connexion  is  made  by  the  brush  as  it 
over  the  two  pieces.  Such  an  arrange- 
6  is  called  an  "open-coil  armature.”  In 
'  ;  the  diagram  (fig.  32)  for  an  armature  of 
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Murray's  Handbook  for  England  and  Wales. 
Alphabetically  arranged  for  the  use  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  John  Murray.  1890. 

■HE  exploration  of  England  by  means  of 
driving  tours,  or  in  humbler  fashion 
by  cyclists,  is  an  interesting  feature 
of  modern  life.  Out-of-the-way-places,  un¬ 
visited  since  mail-coaches  and  post-chaises 
passed  away,  are  now  made  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  search,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  “  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ”  are 
obtaining  a  wider  appreciation,  and  the  tourists’ 
wants  have  been  duly  recognised  by  Mr. 
Murray.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  a  single 
volume  of  less  than  500  pages  to  give  detailed 
descriptions  of  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  handbooks  issued  by  the 
same  publisher  which  deal  more  fully  with 
the  subject,  and  number  in  all  some  twenty 
volumes — a  costly  and  rather  cumbrous  col¬ 
lection.  These  local  books  are  excellent  for 
residents  and  visitors  who  want  to  see  every 
thing,  but  as  each  of  them  necessarily  treats 
of  a  limited  district,  their  employment  is 
similarly  limited.  You  may  have  the  handbook 
for  Surrey  with  you,  but  so  soon  as  you  cross 
the  borders  of  Sussex  it  becomes  useless.  To  mark, 
therefore,  the  requirements  of  a  locomotive  age 
this  compendious  volume  has  been  issued,  and 
merits  warm  commendation.  The  plan  adopted 
is  to  describe,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  and  places  of  interest  in  England 
and  Wales,  to  indicate  the  excursions  that  may 
thence  be  taken,  and  to  give  cross-references 
in  those  cases  where  a  spot,  unimportant  in 
size,  has  claims  to  separate  mention.  We  have 
not  read  every  page  of  the  book,  but  have  ex¬ 
amined  its  contents  with  sufficient  care  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  information  given  is  trust¬ 
worthy,  and,  in  most  cases,  adequate.  Little 
errors  in  such  a  work  are  unavoidable. 
Change  of  ownership,  in  these  days,  occurs 
so  frequently  as  to  make  it  almost 

impossible  for  an  editor  to  be  quite 
up  to  date,  though  this  plea,  perhaps, 
scarcely  covers  the  retention  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale’s  name  (p.  281),  for  that  peer  was  too 
prominent  a  figure  to  have  passed  unnoticed 
away.  We  are  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
rather  casual  indications  of  the  “  art  treasures  ” 
which  form  the  objects  of  chief  interest  in  most 
country  seats.  Thus,  under  Longford  Castle, 
bare  mention  is  made  of  “  Claude,”  and  no  hint 
is  given  that  the  gallery  there  contains  two  of 
the  finest  examples  of  that  painter  to  be  found  in 
all  England.  We  notice  t lie  statement  that 
“  the  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  late  Dean  Peacock,”  and  that  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott  was  the  architect.  Some  portion  of  the 
work  surely  was  executed  under  the  supervision 
of  George  Basevi,  whose  name  might  have  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it,  just  as  that  of 
Cottingham  should  have  been  given  as  the  part- 
restorer  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  while  that  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs  should  not  have  been  omitted  in 
any  account  of  what  has  been  done  at  St.  Albans 
Abbey.  These  are  trifles  which  simply  show 
that  the  book  is  not  perfect  (a  good  index 
would  be  an  improvement)  ;  but  they  arc  not 
the  fault-findings  of  a  captious  critic,  indifferent 
to  the  real  excellence  which  distinguishes  this 
useful  volume. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,846,  Gas-brackets,  Gaseliers,  &c.  J.  Wat- 
kinson  and  T.  Dodd. 

According  to  this  invention,  two  telescopic  tubes 
are  used,  but  one  tube  has  a  swelling  which  is 
packed  so  as  to  press  or  bear  against  the  surface  of 
the  other  tube,  making  a  tight  joint,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  the  tubes  to  slide  tele¬ 
scopically  one  within  the  other.  Near  the  extremity 
of  the  inner  tube  is  screwed  a  Collar,  the  outer- 
diameter  of  which  is  rather  less  than  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  joint  packing.  This  collar  does 
uot  prevent  free  telescopic  motion,  but  it  effectually 
prevents  the  two  tubes  from  being  accidentally 
separated.  Any  number  of  glands  or  packing  may 
be  used,  and  gas  stems  or  brackets  applicable  for 
attachment  to  walls  or  other  supports  may  b© 
similarly  treated. 

18,487,  Brickwork.  G.  M.  Fisk  (U.S.A.). 

The  improvement  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
invention  consists  in  the  promiscuous  use  of 
various  sizes  and  proportions  of  rectangular  bricks 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  effeot  of  broken 
or  irregular  ashlars  in  brick  work.  The  bricks 
used  are  of  different  sizes,  but  are  all  rectangular  ; 
the  faces  are  either  smooth  or  rough,  but  the 
manner  of  laying  the  bricks  gives  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  front  of  a  building. 

18493,  Bricks.  G.  M.  Fisk  (U.S.A.). 

This  is  another  specification  by  the  same  patentee, 
and  relates  to  bricks  for  building  purposes,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  producing  a  brick  the  face  of  which,  while 
being  perfectly  finished  and  possessing  the  “  skin  ” 
formed  by  pressure  in  moulding,  has  the  general 
appearance  of  “split,”  “tooled,” or  similarly  rough¬ 
faced  stone.  Tho  rough  face  is  produced  by  a  suit¬ 
able  die  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

87,  Screwdrivers.  D.  R.  Hart  (U.S.A.). 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  screw¬ 
driver  adapted  to  enter  and  fit  very  closely  the  slots 
of  screw-heads,  with  a  point  so  formed  that  its 
tendency  to  slip  sideways  during  tho  insertion  of  a 
screw  is  effectually  prevented,  and  having  the  two 
side  extremities  of  its  point  strengthened  so  that 
danger  of  fracture  is  avoided  ;  the  driver  has  a  sunk 
portion  at  its  point  adapted  in  thickness  to  enter 
and  fit  the  slots  of  screw-heads.  The  rear  of  this 
sunk  portion  has  concave  shoulders  to  fit  the  form 
of  round-headed  screws. 

257,  Saw  Swages.  L.  P.  Halladay  (U.S.A.). 

A  complicated  machine  for  swageing  saws  by 
striking  the  toothed  edge  with  suitable  dies, 
movable  by  foot  or  hand-power,  is  described  in  this 
specification. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  3.-3.325,  W.  Summerson,  Chimney  Tod. 
—  3,336,  T.  Bibby,  Saws.  —  3,340,  S.  Sutcliffe’, 
Hinges.— 3,343,  T.  Fletcher  and  others,  Brick  and 
Pottery  Kilns.  —  3,345,  E.  Ives  and  G.  Barker, 
Appliances  for  lifting,  lowering,  launching  and. 
ending  Bridges,  Viaducts,  &c.— 3,346,  F.  Barnett, 
Construction  of  Low-level  Composite  Bridges  over 
rivers. — 3,678,  R.  Garside,  Sash -fasteners. 

March  4. — 3,418.  J.  Dean,  Water-closets.— 3,431 
J.  Naylor  and  H.  Williams.  Moulding  and  Pressing 
semi-dry  Bricks.— 3,462,  Baron  Vou  Solemacher 
Bricks,  Tiles,  kc. 

March  5.  —  3,489,  J.  Thomas  and  T.  Staff, 
Raising  or  Lowering  Window  -  sashes.  —  3,513 

A.  Clark.  Locking  Faul igh t- fastener  and  opener.— 
3,533,  W.  Bassingham,  jun..  Ventilators. 

March  6.-3,592,  C.  Darrah,  Water-waste  Pre¬ 
venting  Cisterns  for  W.C.’s.— 3,598,  C.  Mills,  Con¬ 
struction  of  Walls,  &c. 

March  7. — 3,657,R.  Morris,  Door  Cheeks. — 3,671, 

B.  Mills.  Hinges  and  Door  Cheeks. 

March  8.  —  3,722,  W.  Wittooff,  Flushing  for 
Water-closets. 


Practical  Iron  Founding.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Pattern  Making,”  &c.  London  :  Whittaker 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  clearly-written  and,  as  it  claims  to 
be,  a  thoroughly  practical  and  sound  little 
book  ;  but  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  field  of 
usefulness  it  will  occupy.  The  author  an¬ 
nounces  that  “  it  is  written  both  for  the  student 
and  for  the  practical  man.”  There  is,  however, 
little,  if  anything,  which  those  who  have  been 
through  a  good  foundry  .ire  not  likely  to  know, 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  being  occupied  by 
ordinary  every-day  practice.  On  the  other 
’  and,  “the  student,” — the  innocent  cause  of:’so 
much  book  compiling, — is  not  likely  to  learn 
the  practice  of  iron  founding  from  book  in¬ 
struction.  We  suppose,  however,  such  works 
as  these  fulfil  some  useful  purpose,  or  they 
would  not  be  produced  in  such  numbers. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

509,  W.  Reynor,  Testing  and  Flushing  House 
Drains,  &c.— 579^  W.  Reynor,  Cementing  and 


and  he  ivy  Doors. — 1.687.  J.  Nagel,  Door  Locks. — 
1,776,  C.  Phillips,  Metal  Dowels. — 1,900,  .L  &  A. 
Drexler,  Roof  Covering.  —  1,923,  G.  Dimmer, 
Chimney  Cowls. — 1,934,  C.  Fifield,  Silicious  Paving 
and  Building  Stone. — 2,032,  R.  Carson,  Adjusting 
and  Holding  Window-sashes,  &c.,  in  any  Vertical 
Position.  —  2,223  and  2,221,  J.  Rendle,  Glass 
Roofing. — 2,394,  B.  Field  and  F.  Andrew,  Door 
Knobs,  &c. — 2,397,  W.  B'ackband  and  If.  Lnnu, 
Securing  Door-knobs  to  Spindles. — 2,473,  J.  Den¬ 
nison,  Chimneys  or  Flues  of  Open  or  other  Fire¬ 
places. --2,509,  J.  Gutman,  Stocks  for  Boring  Bits. 
— 2,536,  G.  Thomersou,  Sheet  Metal  Roofing. 
— 2,560,  •  R.  &  F.  Ambrose,  Window  Sa«bes  and 
Frnm°s,  &e.  —2.670,  J.  Walford,  Door  Wedge,  kc. 
— 2,695,  H.  Hadrian,  Ventilating  and  Cooling 
Cellars,  &c.— 2,7S7,  E.  Seddon,  Sand-papering 
Wood.  —2,896,  W.  Joy,  Manufacture  of  Cement.— 
2,912,  H.  Badanis,  Gas  Brackets  and  Chandeliers. 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

7,650,  H.  Whitehouse  and  J.  Clifford,  Spring  for 
Swing  Doors. —20,914.  A.  Capperstuck  and  A. 
Meyer,  Fireproof  CeiliDgs  and  Walls. — 20,976,  H. 
Johns,  Roofing  Sheets  of  Fabric. — 1,525,  J.  Button 
and  Others,  Ovens  for  Burning  Bricks,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
March  6.— By  J.  J.  Wheeler  (at  Chelsea). 


Chelsea— 1  to  14,  Little  College-st.,  u.t.  18£  yrs., 

g.r.  £70.  r.  £315.  ISs . 

159  and  161,  King's-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £3,  r. 

£92  p.a . 

30,  Pond-ter.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £25  . 


March  io.— By  T.  Woods. 

Anerley — “The  Rising  Sun  "  public-house,  f.,  and 
house  adjoining,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £4  . 


2,210 


By  Fleur et  A  Sons. 

Hackney— 31,  Valentine-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  5s . 

216,  Well-st.,  and  42,  Poole-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

£19.  5s.,  r.  £128  . ’ .  1,300 

Peckham— 179,  Peckham-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  2s.  4d,  r.  £25] . 

Stoke  Newington — 41,  Harcombe-rd. ,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  £5,  r.  £26  . 

Wood  Green — 10,  Clierson-ter.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 
r.  £27  . 


March  ll.— By  Boyton  &  Pegram. 
Pimlico— 8  and  9,  Ranelagh-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£14,  r.  £80 . 

Chelsea— 117,  Cheyne-walk,  ,f.  beerhouse,  r.  £100 


By  Debenham,  Tkwson,  &  Co. 
Kentish  Town— i.g  r.  of  £24,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  10s. 
Shepherd's  Bush— 55,  Wood-lane,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 
£8. 10s.,  r.  £45 . 


By  Driver  A  Perfect. 

Holloway— 11,  Bedford-ter.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  £  . . 
Old-st.— 37  and  38,  Baltic-st.,  f.,  r.  £72.  10s.  p.a. . . 
265  and  267,  Old-st.,  f ,  r.  £75  p.a . 


By  Walker  A  Runt/.. 

West Ham—F. g.r.  of  £S0,  reversion  in  58  yrs . 

F.g.r.  of  £41.  10s.,  reversion  in  30  yrs . 

St.  George's-in-East — I.g.r.  of  £50,  u.t.  7  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10  p.a . . 

Whitechapel— I.g.r.  of  £80,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £10 
Mile  End-rd  — I.g.r.  of  £48,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  £13 
C'ommercial-rd.  E. — I.g.r.  of  £84.  10s.,  u.t.  7  yrs., 

g.r.  £13  . 

Whitechapel— I.g.r.  of  £26.  6s.,  u.t.  17  yr3.,  g.r. 

£L3s.  13s . 

Kensington— I.g.r.  of  £40,  u.t.  £40,  u.t.  14 yrs., g.r. 

£5.  10s . . . 

Brixton— L.g.r.  of  £15,  u.t.  5  yrs . 


MARCH  12.— By  G.  E.  Clarke. 
Walthamstow,  Prospect-hill  —  The  Residence 
“  Melrose,’’  r.  £43  p.a . 


By  M.  Liell. 

Bow-rd. — No.  2L2,  c . 

South  Bromley — 108  and  110,  Teviot-st.,  u.t.  75 

yrs..  g.r.  £8.  10s.,  r.  £65  . 

112,  Teviot-st.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  5s.,  r. 

£32.  10s . 

Mile-end— 2  and  3,  St.  Helen's-ter.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  £14,  r.  £98 . 

6,  St.  Helen's-ter.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £32  . . 


By  D.  Young. 

South  Lambeth— 29,  Priory-rd.,  u.t.  90 yrs.,  g.r.  £8 
March  13.— By  Prickett  &  Venables. 
Finchlev,  Church-end  —  The  Residence  called 

“  Morpeth,"  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  £7  . 

Kentish  Town— 148,  Carl  ton -rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g  r 

£6,  r.  £34  . 

Netting  Hill— 123  and  125,  Elgin-crescent,  u.t. 
49  yrs.,  g.r.  £17,  r.  £98 . 


By  FAREBROTHER,  Ellis,  A  Co. 
Wandswortli-rd.,  &c.— F.g.r.  of  £363.  14s.  2d., 
with  reversions  from  53  to  58  yrs . 


By  C.  C.  A  T.  Moore. 

Ratcliff— 103,  105,  and  107,  Brook-st.,  c . 

Shadwell — 3  and  4,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  £i*> 
Hoxton-69,  Shafteshury-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £4" 
r.  £31  . ... 


By  Newbon  A  Harding. 
Bamsbury—  51,  Wynford-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.  g.r.  £5, 


Hoxton— 110.  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  13  yrs  ’  g.r!  £6 
Islington — 42,  Queensbury-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £1, 

Bamsbury— 62,  Offord-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r!  £7, 


26,  Oakley-road,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  10s.,  r.  £48 
Kingsland— 101,  Downham-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 


£5.  5s.,  r.  £38  . 


By  E.  Stimson. 

Bermondsey— 186,  188,  and  190,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  47 

yrs.,  g.r.  £15 . 

6  to  9,  Woodland-pi.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  £12 . 

Putney— 78,  Disraeli-rd..  f . '  |  ’ 

Norwood— 42  and  44,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 


g  r  £2  2 


Brixton— 5  to  11  (odd),  Brailsford-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs 

g.r.  £26 . 

Bow— 62,  Mayfleld-rd.,  no  g.r.,  r.  £60  p.a... 

Poplar— I.g.r.  of  £10,  u.t,  11  yrs . 

Borough— 76  and  78,  Red  Cross-st., 
g.r.  £32 . 


March  14— By  G.  Pearce  A  Sons. 

Dalston  —  71  to  87  (odd),  Holly-st.,  u.t  27  yrs., 

g.r.  £16  . £1,520 

Hoxton  —  12,  Curzon-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

£2. 17s.  6d.,  r.  £39  p.a .  260 

Hackney— 95  and  97,  Beutharu-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  £9,  r.  £70.  14s .  460 

By  G.  Stockings. 

Highgate— 5,  York-pl.,  f.,  r.  £100  .  800 

High-st.— A  plot  of  f.  land .  260 

98 North-rd.,  f .  550 

Two  plots  of  f.  land  .  120 

Tottenham— F.g.r.  of  £22.  2s.  6d.,  with  reversion 

in  28  yrs .  780 

Maidenhead— F  g.r.  of  £7,  reversion  omitted _  160 

Rotherhithe— 602,  Lower  Queen-st.,  f .  210 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  Ac.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  22. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  new  Central 
Offices  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A  ,  architect. 
3  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “Electricity  and  Magnetism."  VI, 
3  p.m. 

Monday,  March  24. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wheeler's  p»per  on  “  Betterments.’  8  pm. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  A.  H. 
Church,  M. A.,  F.R  S  ,  on  “Some  Considerations  Con¬ 
cerning  Colour  and  Colouring."  II.  8  p.m. 

Estate  Exchange.— Annual  General  Meeting  of  Mem¬ 
bers. — Auction  Mart.  3  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  (1)  Further  discussion 
on  Mr.  .1.  Price's  paper  on  “Lough  Erne  Drainage." 
(2,  time  permitting)  Mr.  J.  Robinson  on  “  Barry  Dock 
and  Railways."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  W.  J. 
Linton  on  “  Engraving  in  Wood,  Old  and  New."  s  p.m. 
Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
r.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “  Diseases  of  Animals  in 
Relation  to  Meat  Supply."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland.— Four  papers  will  be  read.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  26. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  G.  N.  Hooper  on  “Carriage 
Building  and  Street  Traffic  in  England  and  France." 
8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  T.  L.  Miller  on 
The  Efficiency  of  Gas-engines."  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  27. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  —  Mr.  H.  N. 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  A.  Harries,  M.D.,  on  “  Alternate  r. 
Continuous  Currents  in  Relation  to  the  Human  Body.’’ 

S  p.m. 

Friday,  March  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  on 
‘  Hospitals."  7  30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  A.  E.  Young  on  “  Deflection  of  Spiral  Springs." 

"  30  p  m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
— Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “Sanitary  Law,  General  En¬ 
actments,  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Model  By-laws." 

8  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  29. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  new  Hospital 
for  Women,  Marylebone-road.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon, 
architect.  3  p.m 

Royal  Institution.— The  Right  Hon  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  ou  “  Electricity  and  Magnetism."  V 1 1. 

3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to 
Preston  Tower,  Preston  Cross,  and  l’restonpans  Church. 


Utisccllaiwa. 


u.t.  54  yrs., 


Edinburgh  Electrical  Exhibition.  Tlr- 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  last  week  passed  plans  for 
additions  to  the  International  Electrical  Exhi¬ 
bition  buildings.  These  consist  of  a  sculpture 
rail  cry  extending  from  the  western!  of  the  main 
buildings  and  leading  to  the  picture  galleries. 
These  galleries  will  be  six  in  number,  each  60  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide,  intersected  by  a  gallery  40  ft. 
wide,  which  will  lead  to  the  eastern  annexe. 
This  annexe  will  be  300  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide, 
and  will  be  mostly  devoted  to  general  exhibits 
and  partly  to  a  hall  for  lectures  and  concerts. 
From  the  west  end  of  the  annexe  there  will  be 
a  covered  court,  40  ft.  wide,  carried  by  a  bridge 
over  the  suburban  railway  and  leading  directly 
into  the  machinery  department.  In  this  way- 
visitors.  who  enter  the  main  buildings  by  either 
of  the  principal  doors  may  walk  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  exhibition  buildings,  nearly 
half  a  mile,  under  cover.  The  construction  of  a 
Japanese  village  has  commenced,  and  Swiss 
chalets,  kiosks,  &c.,  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
grounds,  to  be  appropriated  as  restaurants, 
cafes,  &,c. 

Borough  New  Synagogue.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  announcement  in  last  week’s 
Builder  that  the  competition  for  the  local 
minister’s  house  had  been  awarded  wjis  un¬ 
authorised  and  premature,  the  award  in  the 
competition  not  having  yet  been  made. 


The  Lock-out  of  Kentish  Brick-mak( 

According  to  the  South-Eastern  Gazette, 
lock-out  of  the  Kentish  brick-makers, ref errei 
in  our  last,  appears  likely  to  last  for  an  inf 
nite  period.  The  clergy  of  Sittingbourne  1 
district  have  sent  an  appeal  to  the  hr 
masters,  urging  them  to  reconsider  their  d 
sion,  and  to  re-open  their  works.  The  re 
received  was  to  the  effect  that  they  are  urn 
to  do  this  while  the  barge  traffic  between  1 
tingbourne  and  London  is  at  a  standstill  ow 
to  the  strike  of  the  barge-men.  The  Commit 
of  the  Brick-makers’  Association  have  issue 
manifesto,  in  which  they  express  their  regret  t 
any  dispute  should  have  arisen  with  the  bai 
men,  but  they  desire  to  record  the  fact  that 
quarrel  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  Bar 
men's  Protection  Society.  The  masters  i; 
that  they  have  to  meet  a  new  and  yearly 
creasing  competition  with  the  macliine-m 
bricks,  which  at  the  present  time  are  be 
offered  in  the  London  market  at  a  pricei 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  clamp-bu 
bricks.  The  Kent  and  Essex  brick  trade  i; 
a  critical  condition,  and  any  further  addiii 
to  the  heavy  burden  it  has  already  to  t 
would  probably  result  in  its  destruction,  w. 
already  several  of  the  larger  makers  are  j 
paring  to  reduce  their  make.  The  mast: 
assert  that  the  closing  of  the  fields  is  the  (lii 
and  necessary  result  of  the  arbitrary  actior 
the  Bargemen’s  Society.  The  trade  fo  the  n 
trict  is  being  paralysed  by  the  deadlock.  •> 

New  Vestry  Hall  and  Free  Library: 
St.  Martin’s -in-the-Fields.  On  Tuesday]: 
the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foun  elation -st 
of  the  new  Vestry  Hall  and  offices  for 
Royal  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fiet 
which  is  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster]  p 
also  a  memorial-stone  of  the  new  library  ;■ 
reading-room.  The  parish  has  secured  "a 
site  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Chari; 
cross-road,  facing  the  opening  to  T rafale'; 
square,  and  opposite  to  St.  Martin’s  Church,; 
both  municipal  buildings  and  library  for  r 
inhabitants.  The  architect  of  the  new'buildil 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  and  the  builders  1 
Messrs.  John  Mowlem  &  Co. 

Free  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall; 
The  last  of  this  year’s  series  of  free  lectures 
Carpenters’  Hall  was  delivered  on  Wednese 
evening  last  by  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R' 
his  subject  being  The  Construction  of  Walt 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  Master  of  the  Car  pent-1 
Company,  presided,  and  there  was,  as  usua- 
large  attendance.  At  the  close,  the  Chairrri 
announced  that  these  lectures  would  in  all  ji 
liability  be  continued  next  year,  as  the  presi 
course  had  been  so  much  appreciated.  We  hi 
to  give  a  report  of  Professor  Unwin’s  lecture 
3ur  next. 

“  Old  Cottage  Architecture."  —The  folk 
ing  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nei 
from  Mr.  R.  R.  Holmes,  the  librarian  at  Wind 
Castle :  -  •  “  Windsor  Castle,  March  18,  18 
Sir. — Your  work  on  ‘  Old  Cottage  and  Domen 
Architecture  in  South-west  Surrey  ’  lias  to 
submitted  to  the  Queen,  who  has  been  plea]: 
to  accept  it.  i  am  commanded  to  thank  )k 
for  this  interesting  and  useful  addition  to  1 
Royal  Library.’’ 

classes  in  Ai-chitecture,  TTniversii 
College,  London. — The  course  of  lectures: 
Modern  Practice  having  been  completed,  d 
usual  Examination  has  been  held,  with  1 
result  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Jacob  has  gaiued  d 
prize, — and  he  and  Mr.  Dendy  Watney  v 
receive  First-class  Certificates,  and  Mr.  H.  1 
Appelbee  and  Mr.  H.  Helsdon  will  recee 
Second-class  Certificates. 

Deatn  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.-l 
r.  R.  Herbert,  Hon.  Retired  R.A.,  died  31 
Monday  last,  at  his  residence,  “TheChimti 
Kilburn.  He  was  in  his  81st  year. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS.  . 

£.  s.  d.  £.  b. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 


6  15 


Teak,  E.I . load  11  0  0 

S»q'uoia,  U.8 . foot  cube  0  2  3 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0 

Birch  ,,  .  3  0  0 

Elm  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac . 

Oak  , ,  . 

Canada  .  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac . log  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 


3  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 
5  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 


4  15  : 

3  10 

4  10 
0  10 
3  10 


100 


4  th  and  3rd 


8  0  0  11  0 


7  0  0 
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!'  TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

ala -Riga .  7  0  0 

i  St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  10  0  0 

„  2nd  „  _  8  0  0 

,,  white  ....  6  10  0 

I  Swedish .  7  10  0 

Itfhite  Sea .  8  0  0 

:  Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  15  0  0 

„  ,,  2nd  .  10  10  0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  Ac .  7  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  8  15  0 

i  „  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  6  15  0 

s'ew  Brunswick,  Ac .  6  0  0 

Sttens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

loring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre- 

S,  pared,  First .  0  11  0 

Clecond  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Slar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

[Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

ijhogany,  Cuba .  0  0  4} 

1 1.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  4  J 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  4^ 

a'obasco  ,,  .  0  0  6J 

ijlonduras  ,,  .  0  0  64 

Be,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

lie,  Rio  .  15  0  0 

Hiahia  .  14  0  0 

ioin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

<*orto  Rico  .  0  0  10 

limit,  Italian  .  0  0  4J 


10  0  0 
10  0  0 

15  10  0 
17  0  0 
26  0  0 
17  0  0 
10  0  0 
11  0  0 

8  10  0 
8  10  0 

16  0  0 


0  4} 

0  44 


METALS. 

Iron—  £.  g.  d. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ..  .  .ton  8  2  6 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  15  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. .  8  10  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  52  10  0 

Best  selected  .  54  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  47  10  0 

Yellow  metal . ib.  o  o  5J 

LEAD-Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  7  6 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  10  0 

Sheet,  English .  14  15  0 

Pipe  .  16  5  0 

Tin— Straits .  91  0  0 

Australian .  91  0  0 

English  Ingots .  95  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  23  2  C 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  27  5  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  25  5  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  33  0  0 

,,  brown  .  31  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

Tar — Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  3 


9  10  0 
63  10  0 
55  0  0 


CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Nuviber. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


rks  and  Materials . 

od  Paving  . . 

I  idmaking  (Hornsey-road,  N.)  . 


I  istructioncf  Branch  Line,  Rhytnney  Jum 


i"P9  . 

in  Fencing,  &c . . 

ibroveinente  to  Road,  &c. . . . 

lick  and  Concrete  Sewer  . 

Hunt  Victoria  Stone  and  Granito  Kerb . 

w.-kwork,  Masonry.  Ac  ,  Steel  and  Iron 

(fork  (Manchester  Widening) . 

Ipk  Sewer 

goting,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary,  Bennington  . 

Wply  of  Flints  . 

Ierstructure  of  New  P.O.,  St.  Marfcin’s- 

le-Grand . . 

nite  Pitching . . 

k-up,  &e..  Bishop  Stortford . 

1  Sinking . . 

Ration  of  Schools,  Ac . 

Engine  Station  . 

ng  Market  Square . . 

fall  Sewers . 

irs  and  Benches  . 


By  whom  Required. 


Wood  Green  Local  Bd. 

West  Ham  Council . 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Vestry  . 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 

Bournemouth  Commr3. 
Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
do. 

Loyton  Local  Board  ... 
do. 

Cheshire  Lines  Com.  ... 
E.  Barnet  Valley  L.  B. 
Lambeth  Guardians  ... 

Ealing  Local  Board . 

West  Sussex  County 
Council  . 


Com.  of  II. M.  Works 
Swansea  Harb.  Trustees 
County  of  Hertford  ... 

Gainsborough  L.  B . 

Wivenhoe  School  Board 
Wimbledon  Local  Board 
Aylesbury  Local  Board 

West  Ham  Council . 

Royal  Military  Exhibtn 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


C.  J.  Gunyon... 

Lewis  ADgell... 


Official  . 


W.  O.  Scott  . 

O  W.  Bruiucl!  ...  . 

Official  . 

C.  Jones . 

C.  Adcock  . 

Official  . 

A  J.  Schenk . 

Urban  A.  Smith  .. 

D.  G.  Macdonald  .. 

J.  W.  Start . 

Official  . 

G.  Cannon . 

Lewis  Angcll . 


April  2nd 
April  3rd 


April  9th 
April  10th 
April  14th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom 

Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Mar.  25th 

TENDERS- 

mmmunicatlons  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
ub  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

EDDISCOMBE. — For  residence  for  Mr.  A.  Jepps.  Mr. 
ard  Peters,  architect,  72,  Wool  Exchange,  Culeman- 
!t,  E.C.  :— 

(Smith  &  Sons  . £1,330  0  0 

^Marriage .  1,035  0  0 

.'Taylor .  999  0  0 

SilVatson  .  890  0  0 

ljvVarman .  785  0  0 

Iffones  .  748  0  0 

MtVheeler  (accepted)  .  700  0  0 


RM INGHAM.—  For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semi- 
fched  houses  at  Wylde-gi  een,  Birmingham,  for  Mr. 
liadler.  Messrs.  Titley  &  Jones,  architects,  IS, 
letfs-hill,  Birmingham 

qroaeph  Simons,*  Birmingham  _ £1,520  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

'.ISTOL.  -For  the  supply  and  erection  of  steel 
uihions,  girders,  roofing,  and  constructional  work, 
:.sive  of  grain-shoots,  Ac.,  at  Counterslip  Granaries, 
rehouse,  E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Hole  :— 

:  William  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Queen 
i  Anne's-gate,  S.W.  (accepted) _ £5,640  0  0 

l-OMLEY  (Kent). — For  alterations  and  decorations 
i  Coniston  "  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  E.  T.  Perrott, 
tect,  Sutton  :— 

Woodward  &  Co.,  Finsbury  . £400  0  0 

Bu-thur  A  Co.,  Penge .  365  0  0 

arnaud  &  Son,  Bromley .  342  0  0 

lid-Kent  Building  Co.,  Beckenham*  249  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

ESHAM. — For  new  shop  front,  additions,  and 
bitious  to  premises.  High-street,  Cheshara,  for  Mr. 
■Webb.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Green,  architect,  Chesham  :— 

-eo.  Darlington,  Ameraham . .£650  0  0 

ebbott  A  Son,  Chesham .  560  0  0 

'  I.  A.  Mead,  Chesham  (accepted) _  549  v  0 


CANNOCK.— For  the  extension  of  the  Union  Work- 
house  to  accommodate  98  children.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veal] 
Wolverhampton,  architect  :— 

R.  Barton,  Heduesford . £2,900  0 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton ...  ~  - 

S.  Wootton,  Bloxwich  . 

A.  F.  Whittome,  Stafford . 

Guest  A  Son,  Brettel  Lane  .... 

■I.  Reynolds,  Cannock  . 

Jones  &  Son,  Ettingsliall  Road 
II.  Willcock,  Wolverhampton 
Bradney  A  Co.,  Wolverhampton 

T.  Mason,  Heduesford  . 

H.  Gough,  Wolverhampton  . 

Dorse  A  Son,  Cradley  Heath  * 

*  Accepted. 


2,635  0  0 
2,544  0  0 
2,505  0  0 
2,462  0  0 
2,412  0  0 
2,360  0  0 
2,347  0  0 
2,308  0  0 


CROYDON.—  For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa 
residence  in  Spenser-roaa,  Camden-road,  South  Croydon. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect,  8,  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
street:— 

Dewdney  (accepted) . £1,300  0  0 


HASTI NGS.— For  the  erection  of  unclimbable  wrought- 
iron  fence,  at  the  site  of  the  new  workhouse,  Elphin- 
stone-road,  Hastings.  Mr.  Philip  H.  Tree,  architect 
cn  London-road.  Hastings:— 

Worrall  A  Co.,  Liverpool . £1,3S7  0  0 

•T.  Vinall,  St.  Leonards .  1,250  0  0 

J.  Harrison,  Brighton  .  1,218  0  0 

Holme  A  King,  London  .  1,203  0  0 

P.  Jenkins,  St.  Leonards .  1,178  0  0 

Keay  A  Co.,  Birmingham .  1,146  0  0 

Liddiard  A  Wordley,  Hastings  ... .  1,127  0  o 

Rowall  &  Co.,  London  .  1,115  0  0 

Johnson  A  Co,  Walsall .  1,115  0  0 

Dulcken  A  Co.,  London  .  1,100  0  0 

T.  Salter,  St.  Leonards .  1,097  0  0 

A.  Snow,  Hastings .  1,088  0  0 

■T.  Chappell,  London .  1,087  0  0 

Taylor  Bros.,  Hastings .  1,033  0  0 

E.  Gutsell,  St.  Leonards  .  1,021  0  0 

F.  J.  Crabteiulen,  St.  Leonards  .. ..  982  0  0 

Eld  ridge  A  Cruttenden,  8t. 

Leonards  (accepted)  .  955  0  0 


EALING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Falkirk 
House,  Grange-road,  Ealing,  for  Mr.  B.  Shepheard. 
Mr.  G.  Ashby  Lean,  architect  and  surveyor,  41,  Broad¬ 
way,  Ealing,  W.  :— 

B.  Myring,  Ealing . £1,420  0  0 

T.  Nye,  Ealing .  1,385  0  0 

Adamson  A  Sons*  .  1,373  0  0 

*  Accepted  with  variations. 

HARROW.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence  at 
Greenhill,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill.  Mr.  F.  N.  Cowell,  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Harrow  :— 

Gullett  Bros,  (accepted) . £580  8  0 

HASTINGS. — For  erecting  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Hastings.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect,  16,  Finsbury- 
circus,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Carderoy  A  Selby  :  — 

Thomas  Taylor . £1,724  0  0 

Small  .  4,247  0  0 

Taylor  Bros .  4,234  0  0 

Lathey  .  4,140  0  0 

Ingram  .  4,035  0  0 

Longley  .  3,970  0  0 

Hale .  3,950  0  0 

Warman .  3,887  0  0 

Holloway  .  3,800  0  0 

Thorpe  .  3,680  0  0 

Cruttenden  .  3,587  0  0 

Lester .  3,417  0  0 

Rollason .  3,413  0  0 

Womersley . 3,400  0  0 

Snow  .  3,292  0  0 


HASTINGS.— For  formation  of  roads  and  surface- 
water  drainage,  at  the  site  of  the  new  workhouse, 
Elpliinstone-road,  Hastings.  Mr.  Philip  U.  Tree, 
architect,  69,  London-road,  St.  Leonards-un-Sea :— 

Holme  A  King,  London  . £1,629  0  0! 

J.  Chappell,  London .  1,179  0  0 

A.  Snow,  Hastings .  1,155  0  0 

Eldridge  A  Cruttenden,  St.  Leo¬ 
nards  .  1,055  0  0 

E.  Gutsell,  St.  Leonards .  1,052  0  0 

P.  Jenkins,  St.  Leonards .  996  0  () 

T.  Salter,  St.  Leonards .  965  0  0 

J.  Harrison,  Brighton  .  953  0  0 

A.  King,  St.  Leonards  .  950  0  0 

J.  Piper,  Hastings .  943  0  0 

F.  J.  Cruttenden,  St.  Leonards*  . .  S94  0  0  ! 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  housein  the  Leigham 
Court-road,  Streatham,  for  Mr.  F.  Syer.  Mr.  T.  II. 
Smith,  architect,  17  and  18,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Thompson  :— 

J.  W.  Falkner  . £2,233  0  0 

Peacock  Bros .  2,170  0  0 

J.  A  W.  Higgs .  2,000  0  0 

Palmer  .  1,998  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley .  1,950  0  0 

Holliday  A  Greenwood .  1,943  0  0 

Turtle  A  Appleton .  i,S74  0  0 

F.  Tarrant .  1,865  0  0 

Allen  A  Sons*  .  1,850  0  0 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  modifications. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  police-station 
in  the  Cavendish-road,  Balham,  S.W.,  for  the  Receiver 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  :— 

Garlick  A  Horton  . £3  450  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  3,170  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  3,100  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  3,087  0  0 

Hart  Bros .  3,076  0  0 

Patman  A  Fotheringliam .  3,065  0  0 

Grover  A  Son  .  3,040  0  0 

R.  Perkins .  3,017  0  0 

Aviss  A  Co .  o’, 990  0  0 

Scrivener  A  Co .  2,975  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  2^900  0  0 

Lorden  A  Son  .  2,893  0  0 

LONDON. — For  outside  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  North 
Surrey  District  Schools,  Anerley.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell 
architect  :— 

Martin  A  Barclay  . £7si  15  q  i 

Luscombe .  755  0  0 

£ro,'fc . 7  720  0  0 

Jyett  .  680  0  0 

£le,dge .  634  0  0 

Baker .  (325 

Burman  A  Sons  . 

Arthur  &  Co . 

Flaxman  . 

Williams  . 

Waddington . 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted)  . . . 

Mid-Kent  Building  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Ackermann  . 

Lilly  . 

Beadle  . 

King  Bros. . .  . 

Akers . 


0 

575  0  0 
575  0  0 
575  0  0 
563  0  ft 
563  0  ft 
535  0  0 
621  0  0 
613  0  0 
484  7  6 
448  12  0 
409  0  0 
397  0  0  ! 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  sanitary  works  to  Nos.  7 
and  8,  Talbot-villas,  Leyland-road,  Blackheath,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Dyer,  Son,  A  Hilton,  sur¬ 
veyors,  Wallbrook,  E.C.  :— 

Crew  A  Ditcham . £420  0  0 

Jerrard  .  393  10  0 

Blow  .  390  0  0 

Havell .  374  10  0 

LONDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  at  the  “Am¬ 
herst  Arms,"  Amherst-road,  Hackney,  for  Messrs. 
Watney  A  Co  ,  Stag  Brewery,  Pimlico.  Mr.  J".  G.  Ensor 
architect  A  Surveyor  :— 

Spencer  A  Co . £165  0  0 

Anley .  163  0  0 

Bramley .  153  0  0 

Eddie  (accepted) .  138  10  0 

Stevens .  108  0  0 

LONDON.— For  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  front  of 
No.  22,  Bishopsgate-st.reet,  E.C  ,  for  Mr.  A  WagstafT. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  archil  ect,  8,  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  :  — 

Drew  A  Cadman . £639  0  0 

Mrontner  Smith  .  4S9  0  0 

Hoare  A  Son  . 427  0  0 

Josolyne  A  Young  (accepted) .  410  0  0 


&  CO.  LIMITED 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 


For  all  Purposes . 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOOR 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Ariington-st,  Londor 
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THE  BUILDER. 


LONDON.— For  external  painting  and  repairs  to  be 
done  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Asylum-road, 
Old  Kent-road,  London,  S.E.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths,  Bank- 
chambers,  Tooley-street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  :— 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  . £950  0  0  ! 

Spencer  &  Co.,  Lambeth .  890  0  0 

Walker  Brothers,  Poplar .  827  0  0 

B.  Cook,  Stonecutter-street  .  660  0  0 

R.  J.  Amos,  Deptford  .  685  0  0 

W.  Wells,  Paddington .  525  0  0 

S.  Hayworth  &  Sons,  Kingsland 

(accepted) .  445  0  0  ! 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Surrey  Canal  Tavern,”  Trafalgar-road,  Peckham,  S.E., 
for  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  jun.,  architect  :— 

Gregory . £937  0  0 

Pryor  .  860  0  0 

Bright  &  Co .  850  O  0 

Johnson .  820  0  0 

Holloway  .  773  0  0 

A.  &  W.  Garnar,  Peckham* .  520  0  0 

*  Accepted  subject  to  alterations. 

LONDON.— For  fitting  up  offices  of  mineral  water 
factory  at  Horse  Shoe-alley,  Bankside,  for  Roberts’s 
Capsule  Stopper  Company,  Limited  :— 

Money  MarBland,  Wandsworth*  ....£643  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  fitting  up  offices,  &c.,  at  58,  South - 
wark-street,  for  Messrs.  Ross,  Allardyce,  &  Co. : — 
Money  Marsland,  Wandsworth* - £157  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  repairs  and  alterations  to  eight 
houses  in  Bermondsey.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect, 
Wool  Exchange,  Coleman-street,  E.C. : — 

Watson . £180  0  0 

LONDON. — For  completion  of  five  house?,  Percy- 
road.  Shepherd's  Bush.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect, 
72,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman-street  :— 

Sture . £120  0  o 

Bishop  Bros .  95  0  0 

Smith .  79  0  0 

Serif  Horle  &  Co.  (accepted) .  75  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  two  fire-escape  stairs 
at  the  infirmary  wing  of  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse, 
for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras.  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Quanti¬ 
ties  not  supplied 

W.  Whitford  &  Co . £1,295  0  0 

Marshall  &  Hatch .  .  950  0  O 

Kirk  &  Randall  .  896  0  0 

St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  Co.* .  815  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  pine  iDgle-uook,  chimney-pieces,  and 
panelling  for  hall  and  dining-room,  at  Palace-court,  W., 
for  Mr.  Chas.  O.  Tagart.  Mr.  J.  Armstrong  Stenhouse, 
architect : — 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (acsepted)  . £145  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  enlargement  of 
drawing  -  room  erection  at  No.  1,  Landseer  -  road, 
Holloway,  for  Mrs.  Sallman.  Air.  James  Norris, 
architect,  80,  Vauxhall  Bridtre-road,  AVestminster 
F.  A.  Anear  &  Son,  1,  Wood-street, 

Westminster  . £119  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

NEWMARKET.— For  enlarging  the  girls’  and  infants' 
schools  for  the  parish  of  Newmarket  St.  Alary’s. 
Messrs.  Holland  &  Son,  architects,  Newmarket.  No 
quantities  suppl  ed : — 

H.  J.  Linzell  . £597  0  0 

J.  Cowell  .  565  0  0 

Blyth  &  Hunt .  610  0  0 

H.  Plummer .  509  0  0 

Simpson  &  Son  .  495  0  0 

Kent  &  Holland  (accepted) .  490  0  0 

WEST  COAVE3.-For  scavenging  the  Local  Board 
District.  Air.  N.  F.  Dennis,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor  : — 

F.  Cotter  . £630  0  0 

John  Drudge . 600  0  0 

R.  G.  Cole .  587  0  0 

Cbas.  Harvey  &  Son  .  585  0  0 

H.  Hales .  57c  0  0 

John  Meader  .  570  0  0 

J.  Humber .  540  0  0 

W.  Pritchett  .  540  0  0 

John  Attrill  (accepted) .  500  0  0 


AVEST  COWES.— For  the  reconstruction  of  the  west 
side  and  strengthening  the  south  side  of  No.  2  Reser¬ 
voir,  for  the  Local  Board.  Air.  N.  F.  Dennis,  C.E.,  Town 
Surveyor :— 

E.  Tarrant.  AVest  Cowes  . £1,065  0  0 

AV.  Hill  &  Co.,  Portsmouth  .  1,025  0  0 

John  Afeader,  West  Cowes .  1,020  0  0 

W.  G.  Thomas,  West  Cowes* .  984  0  0 

Thos.  .Tenkings,  Newport .  947  0  0 

Jas  Pickthall,  Lecklade .  947  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,088.] 


YORKSHIRE. — For  pine  ingle-nook,  chimney-pieces 
for  billiard-room,  &c.,  at  AVinstanley  Hall,  for  Air. 
Bankes.  Air.  W.  Swinden  Barber,  architect 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £130  0  0 


Rebuilding  of  the  Olympic  Theatre. — Alessrs.  Holliday 
&  Greenwood  write  to  say  that  the  list  of  tenders  for 
this  job,  printed  in  our  last,  was  not  published  by  their 
sanction. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


L.  C.— "  Anxious  "  (the  article  you  refer  to  is  merely  the  report  of 
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Yorkshire  Stone:  Halifax  District. 

L I  F  A  X  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides 
by  stone  quarries ; 
the  hills  bristle  with 
cranes.  Mount  Tabor, 
Ilingby,  Nortli- 
owram,  Hipper- 
holme,  Lightcliffe, 
Brighouse,  South- 
owram,  Rastrick, 
iilland,  Barkisland,  form  almost  a  complete 
Itircle  around  it.  Sandstone  of  various  colours 
ilnd  degrees  of  hardness,  flaggy,  fissile,  and 
Bfinassive,  abounds.  To  enumerate  the  quarries 
md  quarry-owners  within  four  miles  of 
[Ialifax  would  prove  quite  a  formidable  task, 
in  that  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
vhich  is  known  as  “  The  Clothing  District,” 
■here  are  more  than  four  hundred  quarry- 
owners  and  stone-merchants.  In  many  cases 
,he  proprietor  is  a  man  of  little  capital,  a 
workman  himself,  finding  employment  for 
oerhaps  half-a-score  of  fellow-workers.  It  is 
H  large  firm  that  holds  three  quarries.  It 
(would  he  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
produce  of  every  quarry  ;  it  would  certainly 
obe  unprofitable,  for  many  of  them  are  worked 
put  in  a  very  few  years,  being  of  so  limited  an 
floxtent.  Their  small  size  is  due  in  part,  as 
(before  stated,  to  the  small  capital  of  their 
nbwners,  which  prevents  them  acquiring  larger 
tracts  of  ground,  and  also  in  part  to  the  risk 
jjehat  attaches  to  every  purchase  of  land,  inas- 
Omuch  as  the  stone  in  it  may  prove  almost 
Bwortkless.  Fifty  yards  may  make  all  the 
^difference  between  valuable  and  worthless  in 
the  bed  of  stope.  The  difference  is  not  one  so 
amuck  of  weight,  or  hardness,  or  durability,  as 
ibf  lamination  and  uniformity  of  colour.  Each 
Jgroup  of  quarries  has,  however,  certain  cha¬ 
racteristics  more  or  less  common  to  every 
-one  of  that  group,  and,  in  a  slight  degree, 
^(differentiating  it  from  the  remaining  quarries 
j of  the  neighbourhood.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
|of  use  to  note  the  several  groups,  the  mode  of 
'^working  them,  the  nature  of  their  stones,  and 
>"lso  forth. 

J  It  will  perhaps  he  best,  in  the  first  place, 
to  answer  briefly  the  question,  “  What  is 
■if  Yorkshire  stone  ’  ?  ”  It  is,  of  course,  a  sand¬ 
stone,  .and,  as  Professor  Page  says,  “  Sandstone 
fcis  simply  consolidated  sand,  the  particles 
i  having  been  compacted  by  pressure,  or 
acemented  together  by  lime,  clay,  iron-oxide, 
d|or  other  material.”  Sand  consists  chiefly  of 
■quartz  grains,  practically  imperishable  ;  it  is 


therefore  the  matrix  in  which  these  are  im¬ 
bedded  upon  which  the  durability  of  the 
stone  depends.  The  matrix  of  “  Yorkshire 
stone  ”  contains  little  or  no  lime ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is,  says  Professor  Hull,  “  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  resisting  smoky  atmo¬ 
spheres.”  That  the  stone  does  weather  well  in 
smoky  atmospheres  any  one  can  see  who  looks 
at  the  buildings  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  and  neighbouring  towns ;  only  a 
few  days  ago  we  visited  Manchester  Town- 
hall,  built  of  Spink  well  stone  (Bradford), 
and  found  that  the  mouldings  and  carvings 
and  plain  surfaces,  though  black  with  soot, 
were  practically  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  they 
left  the  mason's  hands,  twenty  years  ago. 
How  different  is  the  present  appearance  of 
this  noble  building  from  that  of  the  once- 
beautiful  church  at  Haley  Hill,  Halifax.  The 
latter,  designed  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
was  built  of  some  kind  of  limestone  (from 
what  quarry  we  do  not  know),  and  has  for 
several  years  been  covered  with  white  patches, 
showing  where  the  stone  is  rapidly  crumbling 
away.  So  great  was  its  decay  that  last 
autumn  an  advertisement  appeared  in  certain 
Yorkshire  papers  asking  for  contributions 
towards  a  iund  “for  its  permanent  repair,” 
and  towards  a  bazaar  “  for  its  immediate  re¬ 
storation,  which  is  sadly  needed.”  This  is 
somewhat  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  a  very  important  maxim — it 
is  wise  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  materials 
which  a  certain  locality  supplies,  before  in¬ 
troducing  into  it  from  another  district  a 
material  the  conduct  of  which,  under  such  a 
change  of  circumstances,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  predicate. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  freestone  like  the 
Spinkwell  of  which  we  wish  to  treat  at 
present,  but  of  the  laminated  stone  which, 
too  hard  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  flags,  landings,  and  wall- 
stones.  This  stone  is  got  from  the  lower  beds 
of  the  Upper  or  True  Coal  Measures,  which 
rest  on  the  Millstone  Grit,  and  form  the 
highest  group  of  rocks  in  the  Carboniferous 
System.  This  system,  which  is  of  the 
Palaeozoic  or  Primary  period,  lies  immediately 
above  the  Old  Red .  Sandstone  or  Devonian 
System  (quarried  chiefly  in  the  far  north-east 
of  Scotland  and  south-west  of  England),  and 
below  the  PeTmian  (New  Red  Sandstone) 
System,  which  is  quarried  principally  in  the 
counties  adjoining  North  Wales,  in  North¬ 
east  Yorkshire,  and  on  either  side  of  the  head 
of  Solway  Firth.  The  principal  quarries  of 
“Yorkshire  stone”  form  a  rough  semicircle 


from  Leeds,  by  Bradford  and  Halifax,  to 
Huddersfield,  and  if  the  chord  of  this  arc  be 
drawn,  the  segment  will  enclose  the  chief 
iron-mines  of  Yorkshire  (Lowmoor,  Bowling, 
Kirkstall,  and  Farnley),  and  a  considerable 
number  of  valuable  coal-pits.  The  Halifax 
stone-district  is  terminated  towards  the  east 
by  a  great  “  throw  ”  or  fault,  extending  in  a 
direction  south-east  by  south  from  Coley  by 
Lightcliffe  to  Brighouse.  A  shaft  was  sunk 
some  time  ago  near  Lightcliffe,  and  from  this 
headings  were  driven  east  and  west.  From 
the  latter  valuable  stone  was  obtained  ;  from 
the  former  nothing  but  shale,  rag,  and  thin 
seams  of  coal.  The  dip  of  the  strata  through¬ 
out  the  district  is  to  the  south  of  south-east, 
or,  as  the  quarrymen  pictorially  express  it, 
“  towards  the  ten  o’clock  sun,”  the  strata 
being  thrown  off  from  the  anticlinal  axis  of 
the  Pennine  chain. 

Of  the  quarries,  or  rather  groups  of 
quarries,  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  writers 
have,  we  believe,  seldom  or  never  mentioned 
more  than  four.  Comparatively  little  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  building 
stones  since  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Selection  of  Stone  for  Building 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was  published, 
fifty  years  ago.  Subsequent  writers  have 
used  this  as  a  rich  mine,  from  which  they 
could  gather  information  at  will.  It  is 
Gwilt’s  gospel.  To  say  the  least,  however, 
this  report,  while  still  true  in  the  main,  per¬ 
haps,  requires  considerable  additions  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  Of  Halifax  quarries,  Gwilt,* 
Professor  Hull,f  and  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,j: 
mention  only  Elland  Edge ;  in  the  series  of 
articles  on  “  Stone  Quarries  ”  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  in  1886,  we  named  the  North 
and  South  Owram  Quarries ;  and  Rivington’s 
“  Notes  on  Building  Construction  ”  (Part  III.) 
includes  Ringby  in  addition  to  the  foregoing. 
But  the  demand  for  “  Yorkshire  stone  ”  has 
increased  so  much  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  that  numerous  other  groups  of 
quarries  have  been  opened  or  extended,  not¬ 
ably  at  Ilipperholme,  Lightcliffe,  Brighouse, 
and  Rastrick ;  also  at  Barkisland,  Greetland, 
Thornton,  &c. 

A  few  words  may  with  advantage  be  said 
of  the  manner  of  quarrying  the  stone,  which 
varies  at  different  places.  For  whereas  at 
Lightcliffe  the  whole  of  the  quarries  are 
opened  out,  at  Brighouse  nearly  all  are  stone- 

*  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture 

+  “  On  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones." 

%  Paper  on  “  Building  Stones,"  read  before  the 
London  Architectural  Association  in  March,  1SS5. 
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mines.  The  mode  of  working  adopted  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  depth  at  which  the 
valuable  beds  are  situated ;  to  open  out  a 
quarry  at  Brighouse,  where  the  stone  lies 
about  forty  yards  below  the  surface,  is  an 
undertaking  seldom  attempted,  but  at  Light- 
cliffe  a  good  bed  of  stone  is  found  at  a  depth 
of  little  more  than  a  dozen  yards,  and  here 
open  working  is  adopted.  Southowram  and 
Northowram  are  at  elevations  considerably 
greater  than  the  places  just  mentioned,  but 
the  stone,  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the 
stratum,  is  not  as  far  from  the  surface  as  at 
Brighouse  :  consequently  nearly  all  are  open 
quarries,  the  exceptions  being  three  shafts  at 
Bark,  Northowram,  belonging  to  Messrs.  J. 
Brooke  &  Sons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  open 
working  is — considered  apart  from  the  first 
cost  of  clearing  the  ground  —  considerably 
more  economical,  and  it  has  this  further 
advantage,  that  blocks  of  stone  for  landings 
may  be  obtained  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
vertical  seams  in  the  rock  will  allow,  whereas 
in  mines  the  size  of  stone  is  limited  by  the 
diameter  of  the  pit-shaft  (usually  9  ft.) :  thus, 
at  Roper’s  pit  or  mine  at  Brighouse  we  saw 
landings  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  in.,  which  are 
almost  as  large  as  can  there  be  obtained, 
while  at  the  open  quarry  belonging  to  Farrars, 
Limited,  situate  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
Roper’s,  landings  have  been  got  16  ft.  by 
9  ft.  6  in,  and  others  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  square. 
It  may  be  asked,  “  Why  not  enlarge  the  pit- 
shaft  ?  ”  Messrs.  Roper  &  Sons  did  begin  to 
increase  their  shaft  to  11  ft.  in  diameter,  but 
desisted  because  it  would  not  pay.  Landings 
do  not  constitute  the  chief  produce  of  their 
quarries,  and  therefore  pit-owners  are  content 
to  let  rival  traders  supply  stones  of  exceptional 
sizes,  not  considering  it  worth  while  to  enter 
into  competition  with  them. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
open  workings  of  the  districts  are  huge  pits 
in  the  earth,  the  stone  being  attacked  from 
above, — not  quarries  on  steep  hill  sides  where 
the  whole  vertical  face  of  the  stone  is  exposed 
to  view.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  kind  within  easy  dis¬ 
tance  of  Halifax,  situate  among  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  hills  of  the  Pennine  range,  on  the 
borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  the 
stone  from  these  quarries  is  of  the  Millstone 
Grit  formation,  and  of  a  coarser  texture  and 
more  massive  structure  than  the  “  Yorkshire 
stone”  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  this  coarse 
sandstone  (known  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
as  “native  sandstone”  or  “coarse  grit,”  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “  Yorkshire  stone,” 
which  is  known  as  “fine  grit”)  is  used  for 
heavy  works,  such  as  engine-beds,  &c.,  and  in 
bygone  years  was  extensively  used  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  :  but  the  smaller  cost  of  “  flat- 
bedded  "  wallstones  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halifax,  and  the  increased  facilities  of 
transporting  them  by  boat  and  rail,  have 
almost  stopped  its  use.  The  stone,  however, 
weathers  excellently,  as  the  numerous  many- 
mullioned  farm-houses,  chiefly  built  in  the 
peaceful  years  that  opened  the  seventeenth 
century,  testify  to  all  who  care  to  wander  over 
the  hills  near  Todmorden  and  Hebden  Bridge. 

To  return  to  our  Yorkshire  quarries :  we 
will  take  one  special  one,  which  is  a  fair  type 
of  its  class.  Here  we  find  the  steam- cranes 
are  perched  on  the  very  edge  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  face  of  the  working.  Their  situation 
is  precarious ;  now  and  then  one  goes  head¬ 
long  to  the  bottom, — very  likely  to  the  ruin 
of  its  owner.  The  section  of  the  ground  shows 
various  strata  and  bands  of  more  or  less  worth¬ 
less  material,  and  three  beds  of  valuable  stone. 
The  band  of  “  hard  stone  ”  near  the  surface  is 
full  of  small  dark  streaks, — fossil-twigs,  or 
rather  their  impressions, — and  is  of  no  use 
except  for  road-metal  and  for  filling-up  dis¬ 
used  workings  of  neighbouring  stone  mines  : 
the  “  rag  ”  is  sold  for  footings  in  various  widths 
and  thicknesses  up  to  4  or  5  ft.  and  8  or  9  in. 
respectively,*  but  if  there  are  no  orders  in 


*  It  is  not  far  from  truth  to  say  that  no  brick  founda¬ 
tions  are  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  nor  is 
9°mmon  ^cept  in  large  buildings  ;  the  general 
method  of  forming  foundations  is  by  one  or  two  courses 
of  stone  footings,  the  upper  course  being  narrower  than 


hand  for  footings,  the  rag  is  thrown  into  a 
worked-out  portion  of  the  quarry  as  so  much 
rubbish  cumbering  the  ground  above.  The 
band  of  stone  in  thin  layers  supplies  the  com¬ 
monest  kind  of  flags,  termed  “  shoddy  flags  ;  ” 
the  sound  rag  under  the  last  is  used  for  steps. 
After  a  course  of  rough  rag,  a  bed  of  ashlar, 
6  ft.  thick,  with  planes  of  bedding  practically 
invisible,  is  reached ;  this  is  used  for  paving- 
setts,  as  numerous  marl-balls  and  patches  of 
hard  glittering  spar  render  it  unfit  for  larger 
and  better  work.  The  first  bed  of  good  rock, 
about  10  ft.  thick,  now  follows,  and  this  is 
separated  from  the  second  by  about  2  ft.  of 
rubbish.  The  second  bed  is  4  ft.  thick,  and 
5  ft.  below  it  is  the  third  or  bottom  bed,  11  ft. 
in  thickness.  The  stone  from  the  bottom  bed 
is  the  best  in  the  quarry,  close  in  texture,  of 
uniform  colour,  sound,  hard,  and  durable ;  it 
will  also  take  a  good  polish.  The  stone  from 
the  top  and  middle  beds  cleaves  rather  more 
readily  than  the  last,  and  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  as  close  in  texture,  but  the  difference 
can  only  be  perceived  by  a  practised  eye  ; 
however,  there  is  a  difference,  sufficient  to 
induce  the  owners  to  classify  the  two  stones 
as  of  different  qualities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  how 
various  are  the  beds  of  stone  which  are  worked 
in  a  single  quarry,  and  the  architect  cannot 
but  feel  that,  do  what  he  may  to  select  a  good 
quarry,  he  is,  after  all,  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  its  owner.  It  is  one  thing  to  specify  that 
all  stone  shall  be  from  a  certain  bed ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  get  what  is  specified.  The 
carelessness  of  workmen,  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  stone  from  another  bed,- 
apart  from  actual  dishonesty — are  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  presence  of  pieces 
of  inferior  stone  in  any  large  consignment. 
These  may  not  be  detected  at  the  time  (it  is 
impossible  for  the  architect  to  examine  every 
single  stone  that  comes  to  a  job,  and  clerks 
of  works,  too,  are  only  mortal),  but  they  will 
proclaim  themselves  in  a  few  years  by  dis¬ 
colouration  or  decay,  or,  in  the  case  of  flags 
by  wearing  off  in  flakes.  For  the  difference 
of  quality  in  one  consignment,  stone- 
merchants  likewise  are  largely  responsible, 
as  stones  from  several  quarries,  having 
perhaps  little  in  common  with  each  other, 
are  mixed  together  and  sold  indiscriminately  ; 
the  result  is  usually  more  or  less  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

We  will  now  look  at  one  of  the  Brighouse 
quarries  or  mines,  and  notice  the  mode  of 
working  usually  adopted.  A  circular  shaft, 

9  ft.  in  diameter,  is  sunk  through  the  gravel, 
shale,  and  rag,  until  the  bed  of  good  stone  is 
reached  at  a  depth  varying  from  38  to  42 
yards.  From  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a  head¬ 
ing  is  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  north-east  and 
south-west.  The  width  of  the  heading  is 
largely  regulated  by  the  vertical  “  bottoming 
seams  ”  which  occur  in  the  bed  of  stone  ;  five 
or  six  yards  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
width,  and  an  increase  of  this  is  not  desired, 
as  it  necessitates  larger  timbers  for  support¬ 
ing  the  roof,  and  consequently  additional 
expense.  The  height,  of  course,  varies  with 
the  thickness  of  the  bed,  which  in  some 
quarries  is  about  5  ft.,  in  others  20  ft.  The 
heading,  however,  is  always  2  or  3  ft.  higher 
than  the  stratum  of  stone  which  is  to  be 
quarried,  just  enough,  in  fact,  to  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  roof-timbers  before  the  under¬ 
lying  stone  is  removed.  When  the  roof 
has  been  securely  timbered  for  a  few 
yards  the  stone  -  getting  begins,  and  the 
valuable  stone  and  all  rubbish  which 
would  otherwise  obstruct  the  work  are 
carried  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  this 


Shaft: 


main  heading  has  been  driven  to  the  limits  of 
\  the  ground  belonging  to  the  owner,  cros3- 


headings  are  commenced  from  one  or  both 
ends  of  it.  In  Mr.  Cliffe’s  quarry  the  cross¬ 
headings  are,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  in  opposite 
directions.  Each  of  these,  when  the  stone 
has  been  exhausted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
ground,  is  filled  up  with  the  waste  material 
which  had  been  taken  to  the  surface,  and  also, 
with  large  blocks  of  hard,  rough  stone  from' 
neighbouring  open  quarries.  Some  of  these' 
blocks  may  be  had  for  the  fetching,  but  for: 
others  the  mine-owner  must  pay  a  shilling  a; 
load  (frequently  of  one  or  two  stones  only), 
and  be  at  the  expense  of  carting  them  ai 
distance,  in  some  cases,  of  two  or  three  miles. 
The  roof-beams  are  usually  removed  as  the: 
filling  proceeds,  and  when  this  work  is  com-: 
pleted  back  to  the  main  gallery  again  another] 
breadth  of  stone  is  attacked,  the  roof-tim-i 
bers  now  resting  at  one  end  on  the  built-up 
gallery,  and  at  the  other  on  the  solid  rock.: 
In  this  manner  operations  are  carried  on  until 
very  little  stone  indeed  of  any  value  is  left  in 
the  pit;  the  shaft  is  filled  up,  and  the  groundi 
left  to  settle.  In  a  few  years  an  adventu¬ 
rous  person  may  perhaps  utilise  it  as  buildingi 
land. 

Sometimes  both  open- working  and  mining! 
are  adopted  in  the  same  quarry,  as  at  i 
Twait’s  at  Southowram,  where  a  heading  is 
driven  from  the  bottom  of  the  open  parti 
under  a  hill  which  rises  rapidly  behind  the  I 
quarry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  working  of  the  stonei 
after  it  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  first  necessary  to  state  that., 
the  stone  is  divisible  into  two  classes,  whichi 
may  be  distinguished  either  as  “  thin  lift  ”  andc 
“thick  lift  ”  stone,  or  as  “  self-bedded  ”  andc 
“  riving  ”  stone.  The  terms  “  thin-lift  ”  andc 
“  self-bedded  ”  are  applied  to  that  class  of  < 
stone  which  is  separated  naturally  by  plates,' 
of  mica  into  layers,  varying  in  thickness  from'] 
i  in.  to  7  in.  or  Sin. ;  in  fact  the  stone  is  that i 
known  by  geologists  as  “  flaggy.”  Each  face  i 
of  every  layer  is,  in  the  language  of  thel 
quarrymen,  “black;”  the  colour  when  dryi 
really  varies  from  light  grey  to  brown,  and  is 
powdered  with  glittering  flakes  of  mica.: 
Ripple-marks  are  frequently  noticeable,  ren-i 
dering  the  surface  of  the  stone  uneven.;] 
The  “  thick-lift  ”  or  “  riving  ”  stone  is  moren 
correctly  known  as  “  fissile  ;”  it  can  be  splitl 
with  wedges  in  planes  pax-allel  to  the  planesu 
of  bedding,  but  does  not  exhibit  plates  of  c 
mica,  the  riven  faces  being  “white.”  Every i 
group  of  quarries  supplies  some  stone  of  the L 
“thin-lift”  or  “ self-bedded ”  class;  but  note 
by  any  means  in  equal  proportions  to  theii 
“  riving  ”  stone.  For  instance,  at  Messrs.  :i 
Cliffe’s  and  other  mines  at  Lane  Head,  Brig-  c 
house,  the  stone  is  obtained  from  a  “  thin-lift  ”l 
bed  about  3  ft.  thick,  and  a  “  riving  ”  bed  e 
about  4  ft.  thick  immediately  above  it.  At  1 
Lightcliffe  and  Ilipperholme,  and  also  at  a 
Northowram,  the  stone  consists  almost  entirely  1 
of  riving  rock.  In  the  section  of  Messrs,  rt 
J.  Brooke  &  Sons’  Yew  Tree  Quarry  at  Light-  J 
cliffe,  the  “  thin-lift  ”  band  occurs  about  half-  .1 
way  down  the  quarry  ;  it  is  little  more  than  i 
a  foot  thick,  and  from  this  and  an  occa-  a 
sional  thin  layer  between  two  thick  lifts  t 
of  riving  rock,  they  obtain  a  very  limited  n 
quantity  of  self-bedded  material.  The  three  3 
groups  of  quarries  last  mentioned  are  on  the  i 
same  hill  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  :> 
Southowram,  like  Brighouse,  has  beds  of  both  t] 
classes.  Ras trick  and  Elland  Lower  Edge  j. 
have  little  but  riving  rock;  in  fact,  at  the  j 
latter  place,  the  thin-lift  band  is  only  about  a  i 
foot  thick,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  stone  i! 
(which  is  here  below  the  thin-lift  band)  is  up-  p; 
wards  of  30  ft.  in  thickness.  At  Elland  l 
Upper  Edge  some  of  the  mines  and  quarries  ej 
are  similar  to  the  last-named,  while  others  ri 
supply  self-bedded  stone  almost  exclusively,  j 
This  general  statement  of  the  class  of  stone  li 
obtained  at  each  group  of  quarries  must  be  b 
borne  in  mind,  as  the  nature  and  marketable  11 
form  of  the  two  classes  vary. 

The  “  self-bedded  ”  stones,  on  reaching  the  x 
surface,  are  roughly  squared  and  sorted  ac-  t 
cording  to  their  quality  and  thickness.  Those  s| 
with  rough,  uneven  surfaces,  or  much  thinner  c| 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  are  sold  as  “  rough  a 
shoddy  flags,”  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  to  t| 
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>j  s.  6d.  a  yard.*  Architects  are  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  such  a  quality  of 

I  tone  is  obtainable,  but  builders  have  known 
t  long  enough,  and,  very  frequently,  indeed, 
vithin  our  own  knowledge,  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  architect’s  ignorance  by  sub- 

Iitituting  shoddy  flags  for  the  self-faced  flags 
ipecified  ;  if  the  architect  said  that  the  sur¬ 
faces  were  rough  and  so  on,  the  builder  had 
i  he  reply  pat,  “  Ah,  well,  Sir,  you  only  speci- 
;  jied  self-faced  flags,  and  that’s  what  these  are 
f  so  they  are]  ;  if  you  want  a  downright  good 
-ob,  you  should  have  tooled  flags,  Sir.”  The 
Miuilder’s  conscience,  as  a  rule,  however,  per¬ 
mits  him  to  lay  shoddy"  flags  in  cellars  only, 
where  their  defects  are  not  so  easily  seen. 

The  stones  with  smooth  mica  faces  and  of 
fairly  uniform  thickness  are  sorted  according 
,o  their  thickness  and  sold  as  follows :  Uin. 

‘  thin  grey  slates,”  three-quarters  to  seven- 
jighths  of  an  inch  ;  “  best  grey  slates,”  inch 
md  inch-and-a-quarter;  “  thin  shoddy  flags,” 
in.,  2  in.,  2£  in.,  3  in.,  and  (sometimes) 

1  in.  “  self-faced  flags,”  and  “  self-faced 
andings,”  up  to  7  in.  and  even  1  ft.  thick.  The 
dates  are  used  chiefly  in  the  immediate 
picinity  of  the  quarries,  and  are  sold  at  about 
10s.  per  “  hundred  ”  of  120  slates  of  various 
nzes,  estimated  to  cover  about  18  square 
yards  when  laid.  “  River  slates  ”  with 
‘  white  ”  faces  are  supplied  from  many 
quarries;  these  are  worth  10s.  per  “  hundred” 
more  than  the  self-faced  ones,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  more  durable,  but  a  hundred  will  cover 
Dnlv  about  16  yards.  The  jerry  builders  of 
Lancashire  buy  most  of  the  “thin  shoddy 
flags  ;  ”  they  are,  of  course,  cheaper  than  the 
thicker  “self-faced  flags,”  and  being  lighter 
cost  less  in  carriage ;  when  laid,  no  one  can 
see  the  thickness,  so  what  does  it  matter 
to  the  jerry-builder  ?  Two-inch  self-faced 
flags  are  sold  at  2s.  2d.  per  square  yard  ;  2\ 
in.  at  2s.  6d. ;  and  3  in.  at  2s.  8d.  The 
prices  vary  a  little  at  the  different  quarries ; 
landings,  30  ft.  to  50  ft.,  2d.  per  in.  thick,  50 
ft.  to  90  ft.,  24d.,  above  90  ft.,  3d.,  but  seldom 
more  than  a  Id.  or  2d.  per  yard.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  the  price  of  landings, 
as  it  varies  so  much  according  to  the  size  ; 
but  one  rule  in  vogue  among  the  quarry 
owners  is  to  consider  all  landings  containing 
more  than  about  50  square  ft.  to  be  worth 
per  square  ft.  2d.  for  1  in.  in  thickness ;  thus, 
a  large  5-in.  landing  would  be  worth  lOd. 
a  foot. 

J  Of  the  size9  of  landings  we  have  already 
ai-said  a  little  in  the  previous  article.  At  Roper’s 
» quarry,  Lightcliff e-road,  Brighouse,  we  saw 

I  self-faced  landings  measuring  12  ft.  by  6  ft. 
6  in.,  and  only  24  in.  thick.  Marshall  & 
Walker,  of  Elland,  Upper  Edge,  supplied  a 
>t landing  16  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  9  in.  by  8  in.  for 
•j  the  balcony,  at  the  Town  Hall  recently  built 
at  Elland ;  this  landing  when  brought  to 
9  the  surface  measured  18  ft.  by  7  ft. 
ii'9  in.,  and  as  the  shaft  at  the  quarry 
)  is  only  9  ft.  in  diameter,  the  diflicultty 
■/involved  in  raising  so  large  a  stone  must  have 
‘i  been  very  great.  The  largest  landing,  as  far 
r  as  we  know,  which  has  been  sent  from  the 
i:  Halifax  district,  was  obtained  by  Farrars, 
a  Limited,  at  their  Granny  Hall  Quarry,  Light- 
I  cliffe-road,  Brighouse ;  it  measured  16  ft.  by 
)'I9  ft.  6  in.,  containing  therefore  152  square 
h:  feet,  and  was  10  in.  thick.  Doubtless  land- 
ings  of  this  size  have  been  and  can  be  ob- 
fftained  from  other  quarries,  but  we  have  no 
^•accurate  information  on  the  subject. 

1,  For  self -bedded  material  generally,  we 
may  say  that  Brighouse,  Southowram,  and 
J  Elland  Upper  Edge  are  the  best  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Southowram  stone  is  chiefly  put  into 
>;'  trucks  at  Halifax  Station  ;  the  other  two 
groups  send  their  stone  from  Brighouse 
Station. 

I1  The  “thick-lift”  or  “riving”  rock  is 
:  brought  to  the  surface  in  blocks  up  to  a  yard 
in  thickness.  It  is  then  split  by  wedges 
along  the  lines  of  lamination :  these  are 
'  .  darker  streaks,  sometimes  barely  visible, 
i  sometimes  well  defined.  It  must  not  be  con- 
a  sidered,  however,  that  the  stone  is  easily 


.  I  *  All  prices  given  in  this  article  are  for  stone  put  in 
li|  truck  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  may  lie  taken 
I  as  the  average  prices  current  at  the  present  time. 


cleft  along  these  lines  ;  rather,  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  can  be  split  or  riven  in 
this  direction,  but  with  diflicultv.  The 
different  layers,  as  split  one  after  another  from 
the  block,  do  not  present,  as  a  rule,  smooth 
level  faces,  and  can  therefore  seldom  be 
sold  as  “  self-faced  ”  material.  Some  of  them 
are  roughly  dressed  with  a  boasting  chisel, 
the  prominences  being  worked  off  and  the 
flags  (as  it  is  termed)  “  taken  out  of  twist.” 
No  regularity  is  attempted  in  this  mode  of 
working ;  the  chisel-marks  are  at  all  angles 
with  the  sides  of  the  flag,  and  occur  merely 
where  quite  necessary.  These  flags  are  sold 
as  “  knotted  ”  or  “  boasted  ”  in  various  thick¬ 
nesses:  the  2 4  in.  ones  being  worth  nearly 
3s.  a  yard.  They  are  extensively  used  for 
footpaths  of  streets,  where  strict  economy  is 
practised,  and  are  as  a  rule  durable,  although 
certainly  not  of  a  prepossessing  appearance. 
Some  of  the  flags  obtained  from  “  riving  rock,” 
if  varying  much  in  thickness  or  otherwise  un¬ 
suitable  for  boasting  or  tooling,  are  put  into 
the  class  of  “  rough  shoddy  flags,”  previously 
described.  By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  “  thick-lift  ”  stone,  however,  is  carefully 
tooled  with  a  chisel  about  4  in.  broad,  and 
sold  as  “tooled  flags.”  The  usual  thick¬ 
nesses  are  2-£in.  and  3  in.,  but  3£  in.  and  4  in. 
flags  may  be  had  to  order.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  at  Upper  and  Lower  Elland 
Edge,  all  the  quarries  supply  tooled  flags.  The 
prices  vary  a  little,  but  3s.  5d.  per  yard  for 
24  in.  flags  may  be  taken  as  the  general  rate. 
Some  quarry-owners  ask  a  penny  a  yard  more 
for  3  in.  flags,  but  others  are  content  to  sell 
them  at  the  same  price  as  24  in.  The  reason 
they  give  for  this  is  the  extensive  demand  in 
London  for  2§  in.  flags  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  carriage,  and  consequently  an  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  price  of  2k  in.  and  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  3  in.  Roughly  speaking  there  are 
51  square  yards  of  3  in.  flags  to  the  ton,  and 
64  of  2\  in.,  and  as  the  rate  of  carriage  from 
the  district  to  London  is  10s.  lOd.  a  ton,  the 
saving  effected  in  carriage  is  rather  more  than 
3|d.  a  yard. 

A  considerable  number  of  “  polished  ”  flags 
are  put  into  the  market,  but  none  whatever 
are  supplied  from  the  Elland  Edges,  Rastrick, 
or  Brighouse.  Messrs.  Joseph  Brooke  Sc  Sons, 
at  their  Yew  Tree  Quarry,  Lightcliffe,  polish 
selected  stone  from  their  quarries  at  North- 
owram,  Ilipperholme,  and  Lightcliffe  (bottom 
bed),  and  classify  it  as  their  “  Silex  Brand.” 
We  have  specimens  from  all  the  three 
quarries,  and  notice  that  all  of  them 
are  so  close  in  texture  that  the 
polished  surface  has  a  considerable  sheen, 
after  the  nature  of  granite,  but,  of  course, 
inferior  to  it.  In  addition  to  their  own  stone, 
Messrs.  Brooke  &  Sons  polish  stone  for  other 
quarry-owners  at  Ilipperholme  and  Light¬ 
cliffe.  The  method  of  polishing  has  a  primi¬ 
tive  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  strong  hori¬ 
zontal  double  beam,  balanced  at  the  middle 
on  an  upright  shaft,  which  receives  a  rotary 
motion  underground  from  an  adjoining  steam- 
engine.  The  beam  is  30  ft.  long,  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  table  of  “  knotted  ”  flags  (containing 
about  90  square  yards)  is  carefully  laid  under 
it ;  to  the  beam  itself  about  40  additional 
yards  of  flags,  steps,  &c.,  are  attached  by  a 
number  of  chains,  and  these  flags,  as  the 
beam  turns  round  on  its  central  pivot,  are 
dragged  over  the  table  below,  until  they  are 
polished.  Water  is  continually  streaming  on 
to  the  stones  from  a  supply  in  the  centre,  and 
a  man  is  employed  to  scatter  sand  over  the 
table.  The  upper  (moving)  stones  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  polished  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours ; 
the  lower  are  finished  in  about  double  the 
time. 

Messrs.  Cbamock  &  Sons  have  a  polishing- 
machine  at  Charlestown  in  Halifax,  and  here 
stone  from  Southowram  is  brought.  Messrs. 
John  Farrar  &  Sons  polish  their  stone  from 
Southowram  at  Brookfoot,  and  also  polish 
their  stone  at  Thornton  ;  but  as  this  is  nearer 
Bradford  than  Halifax,  it  is  beyond  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  this  article.  We  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  stone  is  of  a  blue-grey  colour, 
very  similar  to  Northowram  stone,  but  perhaps 
a  little  coarser  in  texture.  The  polishing- 
machines  just  mentioned  consist  of  a  rotary 


circular  table  of  flags,  over  which  a  rec¬ 
tangular  table  moves  to-and-fro.  They  do  not 
turn  out  as  much  work  in  a  certain  time  as 
does  the  machine  in  use  at  Lightcliffe. 

The  price  of  2§  in.  polished  flags  is  about 
4s.  per  yard. 

Landings,  of  course,  may  be  had  either 
tooled,  polished,  or  boasted.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  flags, — namely, 
that  all  quarries  except  those  at  the  Elland 
Edges  supply  tooled  flags,  and  that  there  are 
only  three  firms  in  the  district  who  own 
polishing-machines. 

A  considerable  number  of  landings  are 
supplied  for  the  construction  of  chemical 
cisterns  in  Widnes  and  other  Lancashire 
towns.  From  Farrars’  quarries  at  Brighouse 
stones  12  ft.  square  and  1  ft.  thick,  weighing 
about  ten  tons  each,  have  been  sent  for  this 
purpose.  Stone  is  severely  tested  by  chemical 
manufacturers  before  being  adopted,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  argued  that  whatever  will 
resist  the  continued  action  of  powerful 
chemicals  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  same 
chemicals  in  the  diluted  form  in  which  they 
are  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Stone  also 
from  Northowram  and  Lightcliffe  is  used  for 
chemical  purposes.  One  of  the  tests  to  which 
the  stone  from  Brookes’s  quarries  has  been 
subjected  is  submersion  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
both  cold  and  heated  to  120  deg.  Fahrenheit ; 
it  stood  both  tests  perfectly,  did  not  decom¬ 
pose  or  diminish  in  weight,  and  showed  no 
trace  of  lime  in  its  composition.  The  presence 
of  iron  was,  however,  detected, — more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  bluer  varieties. 

Besides  the  material  already  mentioned, 
most  of  the  quarries  supply  paving-sets,  steps, 
and  curbs  for  footpaths.  Elland  Lower  Edge 
enjoys  a  great  reputation  for  paving-sets  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  far  from  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  four  quarries  at  this  place 
and  three  of  those  at  Upper  Edge  supply 
nothing  but  sets,  curbs,  and  steps. 
Sheffield  and  other  Corporations,  and 
numerous  Local  Boards,  have  used  this  stone. 
Its  weight,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  selecting  stone  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  is  153J  lbs.  per  cubic 
ft. ;  for  purposes  of  comparison  we  may  say 
that  the  Commissioners  state  the  weight  of 
Bath  stone  to  be  from  116  to  123  lbs.  per 
ft.,  of  Portland  stone  from  126f  (roach)  to 
145£  (curf),  of  Craigleith  stone  about  145  lbs., 
and  of  granite  about  166  lbs. — very  nearly  the 
same  weight  as  the  Kentish  rag. 

Steps  are  frequently  delivered  in  a  rough 
state,  and  worked  on  the  building  site  itself. 
They  may,  however,  be  obtained  either  tooled 
or  polished.  Street-curbs  are  supplied  self¬ 
faced  and  tooled.  In  addition  to  these  some 
of  the  Brighouse  and  Lightcliffe  quarries 
send  a  large  quantity  of  platform  coping  to 
the  various  railway  companies.  These  are  all 
brought  to  uniform  widths  of  3  or  4  ft.,  are 
3  or  4  in.  in  thickness,  tooled,  and  bull-nosed 
along  one  edge. 

We  may  say  that  flags  for  the  best  work 
are  supplied  of  uniform  widths,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  of  a  certain  “  gauge,”  so  that  they  can 
be  laid  in  equal  parallel  rows. 

In  our  issue  of  the  14th  of  September  last 
year,  we  printed  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  loudly  in  praise  of  artificial  stone, 
and  equally  loudly  in  condemnation  of  York¬ 
shire  flagstones.  Sir  Robert’s  letter  elicited 
two  excellent  replies  from  “  Town  Surveyor,” 
but  we  now  know  that  certain  Yorkshiremen 
refrained  from  writing  simply  because  they 
thought  it  was  not  worth  while.  The  gist 
of  Sir  Robert’s  letter  is  in  ihe  following 
passage: — “I have  .  .  .  walked  overthe York- 
flagged  foot-pavements  in  the  West-end  of 
London,  and  can  only  say  that  in  wear  they  are 
true  to  the  name  flagstone — a  stone  which 
wears  in  flakes.  There  is  not  a  single  square 
yard  of  foot  pavement  of  Yorkshire  flags  which 
has  been  six  months  in  wear  ichich  is  not 
shoioing  flakes.  The  artificial  Croft  flags,  on 
the  contrary,  will  wear  to  the  last,  and  be 
sound.”  Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  have 
carefully  examined  every  square  yard  of  flags 
in  the  "West-end  of  London,  but  we  can  cer¬ 
tainly  say  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  the 
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strong  statement  which  we  have  printed 
in  italics.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Yorkshire  flags  which  are 
laid  in  London  do  in  a  very  short  time 
begin  to  wear  in  flakes.  A  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  of  these,  before  they  were  laid,  would 
in  most  cases  have  shown  that  such  would  be 
the  case, — the  lines  of  lamination  would  be 
numerous  and  distinctly  marked.  We  have 
seen  flags  which  are  closely  striated  through¬ 
out  their  thickness,  some  of  the  lines  being 
dark  brown, — almost  black  ;  others  we  have 
seen  in  which  the  striations  only  appear 
when  the  stone  is  wet ;  and  others,  again, 
there  are, — we  have  a  sample  before  us 
now, — in  which  even  water  will  reveal  no 
lines  of  lamination.  We  could  point  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson  to  flags,  landings,  and 
steps  which  are  worn  into  hollows  more  than 
^  in.  deep  (owing  to  excess  of  traffic  in  parti¬ 
cular  places),  and  which  yet  do  not  show 
flakes.  Just  as  there  is  good  artificial  stone 
and  bad,  there  are  good  and  bad  flags.  But 
there  is  another  point  which  ought  to  be 
raised,  and  it  is  one  on  which  Sir  Robert 
gives  no  information, — are  the  best  \orkshire 
flags  as  durable  as  the  best  artificial  ones  ? 
Of  course,  the  instance  mentioned  by  Sir 
Robert,  of  an  artificial  step  lasting  as  long  as 
three  Portland  stone  steps,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  present  subject. 


ment  which  would  obviate  these  vexatious 
and  expensive  disputes,  it  will  certainly  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  entire  community. 


IT  is  difficult  to  understand  whence  and 
how  there  first  arose  the  idea  of  making 


NOTES. 

gjllE  coal  strike  terminated,  as  we 
anticipated,  at  the  end  of  last 


week,  the  masters’  combination 
not  being  complete  enough  to 
effectively  resist  the  demands  of  the 
miners.  The  announcement  that  the  dis¬ 


pute  had  been  settled  was  naturally  received 
with  general  satisfaction,  and  the  incident, 
which  created  much  alarm  and  uneasiness, 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  The  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  affair,  to  our  mind,  consists  in 
the  statement  that  proposals  were  made  at 
the  conference  for  dealing  with  wages  ques¬ 
tions  in  future,  and  agreed  upon  in  principle. 
It  is  time  that  such  questions  were  settled  in 
a  more  reasonable  manner,  for,  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  well  remarks,  “  the  excessive  cum¬ 
brousness  and  costliness  of  the  present  method 
of  haggling  were  never  better  illustrated.” 
The  prejudice  which  exists  amongst  most 
bodies  of  workmen  against  arbitration 
has  long  been  overcome  in  the  case  of 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  col¬ 
lieries,  where  the  representatives  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  meet  periodically 
for  the  discussion  of  disputed  points,  and  have 
been  successful  in  settling  very  many  such 
questions.  Indeed,  Dr.  Spencer  Watson,  of 
Newcastle,  in  a  paper  read  at  Manchester  on 
the  12th  inst.,  stated  that  in  a  single  year  no 
fewer  than  629  disputes  were  thus  settled ; 
questions  upon  which  agreement  had  been 
found  impossible  being  referred  for  decision 
to  one  or  more  independent  persons  mutually 
agreed  upon.  These  conferences  have  from 
time  to  time  established  sliding  scales  by 
which  wages  are  automatically  regulated,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  had  this  system  been 
more  general  the  recent  trouble  might  have 
been  averted.  The  question  is  already  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  Bill  having  been 
introduced  this  Session  “  for  dealing  with 
strikes  among  workmen  and  remedying 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  sweating 
system.”  We  should  have  thought  that 
these  two  great  labour  questions  differed 
sufficiently  in  their  nature  to  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  separate  measures.  The  Bill 
consists  of  seven  clauses,  and  the  principle  of 
dealing  with  strikes  may  be  described  as  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  It  is  propose^  to  form 
Courts  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employed,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Mines, 
— or  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  as  the  case 
may  be, — being  empowered  to  compel  dis¬ 
putants  to  submit  their  case  to  such  tribunal 
when  the  differences  are  likely  to  lead  to  a 


stoppage:  of  work.  Should  this  result  in  the  „  _ ,  _ _ _ , _ 

adoption  of  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 1  will  be  found  in  the  effects  of  sunlight  seen 


a  watering-place  and  holiday  resort  of  South- 
end.  Its  distinction  in  that  sense  appears  to 
date  from  about  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century;  at  the  time  Jane  Austen  wrote  it 
was  regarded  as  a  good  seaside  place  to  go  to 
for  a  London  man  who  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  a  coaching  journey  to  Cromer  with 
a  large  family.  Easy  distance  from  London 
of  course, ‘counted  for  a  great  deal  more  in 
those  days ;  but  why  choose  a  place  where  there 
is  a  shallow  a  mile  wide  in  front  of  the  beach, 
only  just  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  and 
not  leaving  at  low  tide  even  a  “  practicable  ” 
sandy  shore,  but  only  a  wet  and  muddy 
expanse  ?  Yet  Southend  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  quiescent,  but  rather  putting  on  new 
life.  In  addition  to  Southend  proper,  which 
is  reached  from  Fenchurch-street,  there  is 
now  a  kind  of  new  hamlet  springing  up 
half  a  mile  inland,  called  for  distinction 
Southend-on-Sea  (apparently  because  it  is 
exactly  the  part  which  is  not  on  the  sea), 
reached  from  Liverpool-street,  and  where  the 
well-built  and  rather  ambitious  new  terminal 
station  seems  to  argue  that  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  at  all  events,  expect  a 
considerable  traffic  in  that  direction.  New 
traffic  is  partly  looked  for,  no  doubt,  from 
future  residents  on  the  building  estates 
along  the  line  of  railway ;  on  the  Fenchurch- 
street  line,  for  instance,  between  Tilbury 
and  Southend,  we  pass  a  notice-board  in 
the  midst  of  fields,  inscribed  “  authorised  site 

of  the - station  ”  (the  name  has  escaped 

our  memory).  But  why  people  should  go  to 
Southend,  except  because  more  attractive 
places  are  full,  we  fail  to  understand  :  still 
less  why  they  should  go  to  Southend-on-Sea. 
There  is  no  sea  at  the  one,  and  no  pretty 
country  at  the  other.  Southend  itself,  which 
formerly  lined  the  shore,  has  spread  up  into  a 
main  street  inland  towards  the  railway :  the 
usual  watering-place  street.  The  old  town, 
irregular  and  dilapidated  without  being 
picturesque,  but  with  an  interesting  old  house 
here  and  there,  skirts  the  shore  eastwards, 
with  a  triangular  plot  of  ground  at  the 
eastern  part,  between  the  houses  and  the  sea, 
which  seems  to  have  been  meant  as  a  “village 
green”  originally.  On  the  high  ground  west¬ 
wards  of  the  end  of  the  main  street  stands  the 
principal  hotel,  and  extending  from  it  west¬ 
wards  is  “  Royal  terrace,”  dating  from  the 
time  when  Southend  was  discovered  ;  a  neat 
clean  well-built  row  of  Georgian  houses  with 
pilastered  front  doors  and  a  wide  gravel 
walk  before  it,  the  centre  of  the  terrace  em¬ 
phasised  architecturally  by  stucco  pilasters 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  In  one  of  these 
it  was,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  John  Knightly 
stayed  with  his  family  on  the  occasion  when 
he  incurred  the  criticism  of  the  Hartfield 
apothecary,”  Mr.  Perry,  for  his  short¬ 
sightedness  as  a  father  in  taking  his  family 
there  instead  of  to  Cromer  ( vide  Jane 
Austen’s  “Emma”).  Westward  of  Royal 
terrace  extends,  at  a  much  greater 
length,  the  row  of  houses  forming  modern 
Southend.  They  make  watering-places 
deliberately  on  a  set  pattern  now,  and  this 
part  of  Southend  is  exactly  like  “  The  Lees  ” 
at  Folkestone  on  a  smaller  scale ;  the  houses, 
the  drive,  the  turf  margin,  and  the  curving 
walks  down  the  cliff  side,  are  all  repeated 
here  :  but  there  is  not  the  Folkestone  sea,  un¬ 
fortunately.  From  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
beneath  the  hotel  extends  the  pier,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  enabling  the  visitor  to  get  out 
to  the  water  at  low  tide.  The  original  pier 
was  a  rather  narrow  timber  one,  but  a  well- 
built  erection  of  its  kind,  constructed  about 
forty  years  ago.  A  new  and  wider  iron  pier 
is  being  carried  out  alongside  of  it,  and  is  now 
about  half  finished.  The  end  of  the  long  pier  is 
at  all  events  a  place  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  see  ' 
a  large  expanse  of  sea  and  sky,  as  well  as  plenty 
of  craft  to  give  life  to  the  scene.  One  real 
beauty  of  Southend,  we  can  easily  imagine, 


from  the  terrace,  looking  south  across  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Thames,  with  the  coast¬ 
line  of  Kent  opposite.  It  was  a  fine  scene  on 
the  day  we  saw  it,  lit  only  by  the  scanty  sun¬ 
light  of  a  rather  bleak  early  March  day : 
under  certain  conditions  of  weather  there 
may  well  be  splendid  effects  from  the  terrace  i 
level :  the  one  real  attraction  we  could  fancy 
in  Southend. 


T1HE  Town  Council  of  Bolton  has  been  be- 
stirring  itself,  and  not  a  moment  too 


soon,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  high  death-rate  ( 
in  the  borough  in  a  recent  week  (43  per  1,000),  I 
and  by  the  description  which  was  given  at  its  I 
last  meeting  of  some  of  the  “  rookeries  ”  in  the  i 
town.  The  present  condition  of  the  place  is  : 
certainly  deplorable.  In  many  cases  unoccuv  : 
pied  cellar-dwellings  are  used  as  ashpits;  back-  . 
to-back  houses  are  common  ;  people  are  living  i 
in  “  wretched  shanties  ”  clustered  together  in 
filthy  alleys ;  sink-pipes  are  directly  connected 
with  the  drains  ;  the  street-sewers  are  scarcely 
ventilated  except  into  the  houses ;  the  public  i 
scavenging  is  done  in  a  parsimonious  manner ;  ■ 
“a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cinder-sifting  . 
closets  are  now  without  rubbish-boxes,  and,  j 
consequently,  are  in  a  highly  objectionable 
condition  ;”  in  fact,  sanitation  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  utterly  neglected  by  the  Council.  ] 
These  terrible  charges  are  not  made  by  any  ■ 
irresponsible  person,  but  most  of  them  by  Dr.  r 
Sergeant,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  > 
the  Borough.  In  his  February  report  he  , 
further  states  that  “the  whole  of  Derby  i 
Ward  has  undergone  inspection.  The  result  ! 
shows,  that  the  sink-pipes  of  1,330  houses  ■; 
were  in  direct  connexion  with  the  drains.”  . 
The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  borough  is  ■ 
now  hard  at  work,  attempting  to  remedy  ' 
some  of  the  existing  nuisances;  perhaps  i: 
when  the  sink-pipes  are  all  disconnected,  i 
other  evils  will  be  abated.  A  resolu-  :• 
tion  has  been  passed  ordering  five  houses  in  r 
Meadow-street  to  be  closed  as  unfit  for  habi¬ 
tation,  and  others  are  only  waiting  their  turn.  t. 
Ward  by  ward  the  whole  town  is  to  be  e 
purified.  In  Exchange  Ward  alone, —the  first  t 
to  be  dealt  with, — the  committee  found  i 
“  scores  of  houses  that  required  immediate  e 
attention.”  Houses  that  cannot  be  satisfac-  :■ 
torily  amended  are  to  be  pulled  down.  But  t 
the  committee  does  not  intend  to  build  any  t 
dwellings  to  take  the  place  of  those  demolished,  i. 
This  part  of  the  sanitary  reforms  is  to  be  left  t 
to  “  private  enterprise,” — in  other  words,  to  the  e 
jerry-builder.  This  portion  of  the  committee’s  s 
report  was  subjected  to  considerable  criticism  n 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  main  n 
argument  brought  against  those  who  advo-  - 
cated  the  erection  of  dwellings  by  the  Cor-  •- 
poration  was  the  wearisome  one  of  “  economy.”  ” 
They  would  not  “  pay,”  or,  as  one  councillor  r 
put  it,  they  would  not  show  “  a  satisfactory  r 
financial  result.”  But  it  must  be  remembereil  1 
that  in  providing  sanitary  dwellings  for  the  e 
poor,  the  larger  taxpayers  are  not  lengthening  i 
the  lives  of  these  alone,  but  probably  their  r 
own  lives  too ;  fever  bred  in  the  slums  will  1 
sometimes  spread  to  the  terrace  and  villa. 


THE  annual  “  Schinkelfest  ”  of  the  Berlin 
“  Architekten-Verein  ”  was  held  as  usual 


on  the  anniversary  of  the  great  architect’s 
birthday.  After  the  annual  report  had  been 
read,  and  the  (this  time  very  long)  list  of 
members  who  had  died  during  the  year  had 
been  gone  through,  the  representative  for  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  presented  the 
Schinkel  Medallion  to  Herr  Jules  Boethke*1 
(Kgl.  Reg.-Baufuehrer),  whom  the  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  members,  congratulated  in 
hearty  terms.  A  very  interesting  paper  on 
‘‘  The  Life  of  the  deceased  Archeologist, 
Karl  Boetticher,”  read  by  “  Post-Baurath  ” 
Tuckermann,  followed,  the  latter  bringing 
Schinkel’s  and  Boetticher’s  names  in  close 
connexion  with  one  another, — and  after  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  a .  small 
pause  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
followed,  in  which  interval,  however,  a 
very  fine  collection  of  the  archaeologist’s 
drawings  could  be  viewed.  After  the  pause 
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!.e  second  part, — the  annual  dinner,  with  the 
arious  performances  between  courses, — took 
face,  and,  even  if  the  tone  was  an  earnest 
le  on  the  whole,  as  time  went  on  mirth  had 
■s  rights.  An  allegorical  piece,  written  for 
;ie  occasion,  titled  “  The  Competition  of  the 
fuilding  Styles,”  showed  some  excellent 
Keas,  “  The  Style  of  the  Future  ”  being  re- 
iresented  by  a  veiled  warrior,  clad  in  re- 
olendent  mail  from  head  to  foot;  whilst 
M.  Rococo”  showed  a  contemptuously 
omic  figure.  Ancient,  Byzantine,  Gothic, 
Italian,  and  German  Renaissance  were  all 
ypically  represented ;  and  “  Culture,”  the 
ontrolling  goddess  of  the  piece,  made  an 
xcellent  impression  with  her  strictly  logical 
omments. 

rHE  mausoleum  for  the  deceased  Emperor 
Frederick,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
’otsdam,  is  progressing  rapidly,  but  it  is 
loubtful  whether  the  building  will  be  com- 
ilete  in  time  for  the  ceremony  on  the  anni- 
■ersary  of  the  monarch’s  death,  as  was  origi- 
lally  intended.  The  building,  which  has  been 
lesigned  by  Professor  Raschdorff  (lion.  Cor. 
Jember  of  the  R.I.B.A.),  in  accordance  with 
he  Empress  Victoria’s  ideas,  or  rather  special 
vishes,  is,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  likely  to 
>e  a  success.  It  will,  however,  be  advisable 
o  leave  the  description  till  after  the  opening 
:eremony.  The  site  has  been  admirably 
ihosen,  and  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
urroundings  and  with  the  “  Friedenskirche  ” 
dose  by. 

[N  regard  to  the  subject  of  technical 
education  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
fiat  x4ustria  has  at  present  five  technical 
iolleges.  A  total  of  1,760  persons  are  being 
jenefited  by  the  instruction  given  at  these 
nstitutions,  and  of  this  number  1,576  are 
itudents  proper.  The  Vienna  College,  with 
?88  names,  takes  the  lead ;  the  combined 
Bohemian  and  German  divisions  of  the  one 
it  Prague  show  501  (i.e.,334  +  167)  and  then 
’ollow  three  smaller  ones:  Lemberg,  158; 
iraz,  157 ;  and  Briin,  148.  Of  the  total  of 
i,760  names,  only  152  have  been  entered  for 
irchitecture.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
fie  Austrian  architectural  students  prefer  to 
itudy  at  the  “  Kunst-Akademie”  at  Vienna. 
Ln  comparing  the  above  numbers  with  those 
Df  the  German  institutions,*  we  find  that 
the  number  of  students  at  the  Royal  Techni¬ 
cal  College  at  Berlin  does  not  fall  so  very 
short  of  the  number  of  technical  students  of 
fie  combined  colleges  in  Austria. 


IN  a  “Note”  of  May  4,  of  last  year,  we 
adverted  to  the  establishment  of 
‘Memorial  Tablet  Fund,"  at  Newcastle-on- 
ryne,  for  the  marking  of  certain  houses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  careers  of  its  most  famous 
townsmen.  According  to  the  Atherueum  a 
similar  project  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  in  respect  of  Bristol 
and  Clifton.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  Club  pro¬ 
pose  to  extend  their  labours  in  a  purely  topo¬ 
graphical  direction,  for  “  Roman  camps  and 
roads  of  the  neighbourhood  are  likewise  to 
receive  annotations  on  their  respective  sites.” 
Amongst  the  many  worthies  who  should  find 
special  honour  at  Bristol,  the  names  of  the 
two  William  Canynges,  who  rebuilt  St.  Mary 
Redcliff  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century, t 
John  Ship  ward,  Whitson,  and  Edward 
Colston,  merchant  -  adventurers  ;  Thomas 
■Blanket,  wool  stapler,  temp.  Edward  III. ;  and 
the  Cabots  and  Hugh  Elliott,  navigators,  are 
pre-eminent.  John  Cabot,  together  with  his 
three  sons,  Sebastian,  Louis,  and  Saucius,  by 
the  King’s  charter,  sailed  from  this  port  in 
quest  of  India  in  May,  1497,  and  reached 
the  Terra  Prima  Vista,  by  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  year  following  Sebastian 
•was  equipped  by  his  fellow-burgesses  for  a 
voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Labrador  coast  and  of  what  are  now  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Passing  on  to 
later  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  besides 
Chatterton’s,  the  haunts  or  homes  of  the 
-following  will  be  indicated.  Coleridge 


•  See  Builder,  February  22,  1890. 
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sojourned  at  Clevedon  and  Bristol,  being 
attracted  thither  by  Southey,  who  was  born 
in  Wine,  or  Winch,  street,  where  by  the  sign  of 
the  Hare,  since  the  Golden  Key,  his  father 
kept  a  draper’s  shop.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.,  son  of  the  landlord  of  the  Black 
Bear  Inn,  Devizes,  for  a  while  stayed  in 
Bristol,  and  set  up,  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  Bath.  Jane  Porter,  novelist,  with  her 
sister,  Anna  Maria,  natives  of  Durham,  lived 
latterly  in  Bristol.  Hannah  More  and  her 
sisters  kept  a  school  here ;  their  father 
was  also  a  schoolmaster  in  the  city.  Also 
E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  sculptor  of  “  Eve 
at  the  Fountain,”  and  of  the  “Graces”  and  the 
“  Morning  Star,”  whose  father  was  a  ship- 
carver  at  Bristol.  Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard,  the 
great  ethnologist,  born  in  Ross,  co.  Hereford, 
who  settled  at  Bristol  in  1810,  and  in  1813 
gave  to  the  world  his  first  edition  of  “  Re¬ 
searches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man¬ 
kind.”  William  Herapath,  analytical  chemist, 
inventor  of  the  blow-pipe  known  by  his  name, 
and  the  magnetic  balance,  and  who,  with 
Henry  Clark,  founded  (1828)  the  Bristol 
Medical  School  ;  Thomas  Edward  Bowditch, 
whose  travels  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
were  prematurely  ended  by  his  death  at  the 
Niger’s  mouth  in  1824;  and  of  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter  whose  philanthropic  labours  need 
no  encomium.  We  understand  that  a  portion 
of  Colston’s  house  was  incorporated  in  the 
new  Assize  Courts  buildings. 

THE  exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-colours  may  be  characterised 

Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight.” 

The  proportion  of  absolutely  commonplace 
works  seems  greater  than  ever,  and  there  are 
evidently  a  considerable  number  of  people 
pursuing  the  craft  of  artist  in  water-colours 
who  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
some  less  ambitious  calling.  There  are  others 
worse  than  commonplace ;  large  drawings 
hung  on  the  line  which  are  so  absolutely 
vulgar  both  artistically  and  otherwise  that  to 
hang  them  in  the  best  places  in  an  exhibition 
is  a  kind  of  offence  against  public  taste.  The 
Hanging  Committee  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  some  of  the  few  really  good 
works  they  have,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  drawing  that  is  quite  above  the  average  of 
the  exhibition  put  down  on  the  floor.  Among 
the  noticeable  works  Sir  Jas.  Linton’s  “  Miss 
Ashbee  ”  (16)  is,  of  course,  fine  in  colour,  but 
very  wooden  and  expressionless  as  regards 
the  head;  his  other  work,  “Waiting” 
(441)  is  far  superior— a  beautiful  face, 
picturesque  costume,  and  very  fine  and 
rich  colour.  Mr.  Slocombe’s  “  Portrait  of  a 
Guarnerius  Violin  ”  (46),  lovingly  pourtrayed 
with  its  ruddy  and  amber  tones,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  work.  Mr.  Fulleylove’s 
small  drawing  of  “  Greenwich  Hospital  ” 
(127)  shows  a  bit  of  bright  breezy  sky  which 
in  itself  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  works  present.  Mr.  Anderson  Hague’s 
“  Uncertain  Glory  of  an  April  Day  ”  (110)  is 
a  fine  landscape  effect  rather  spoiled  by  un¬ 
certain  drawing  of  foreground  figures  and 
details.  Mr.  Uabianca’s  “  Grey  Weather  ” 
(137)  is  notable  for  originality  of  subject  and 
composition — two  white-bonnetted  riligieuses 
flanked  by  a  long  dull  grey  wall  and  heavy 
masses  of  trees  over  it.  Mr.  Orrock’s  “  A 
Common  in  Essex  ”  (184)  is  a  fine  work,  appa¬ 
rently  a  little  wanting  in  foreground  colour. 
In  “  Windsor  ”  (211)  Miss  Donald  Smith  has 
caught  the  look  of  moving  river-water  on  a 
calm  day  very  well.  “The  Last  Request” 
(248)  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Dobson,  is  a  truly 
pathetic  little  picture  which  has  been  floored, 
so  that  it  is  likely  to  be  missed  unless 
looked  for.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Charles 
Green’s  brilliant  little  work  showing  “  John 
Gilpin”  (282)  proud  and  corpulent  in  his 
“  trainband  ”  uniform,  admired  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  in  a  room  every  detail  of  which  is 
given  with  the  greatest  finish  and  precision. 
Mr.  Towneley  Green’s  “  Mother  and  Child  ” 
(284),  with  less  of  brilliant  execution  of  detail, 
is  a  higher  work  in  feeling  ;  a  kind  of  modern 
I  Ostade  in  water-colour.  Miss  Kate  Green- 
I  away’s  “  Boy  with  a  Basket  of  Apples”  (295) 


is  a  kind  of  poetry-book  boy  walking  in 
front  of  a  prettily  composed  landscape  :  an 
original  work,  a  little  odd  in  colour.  Mr. 
Fulleylove  gives  “  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  from 
the  Pincian  ”  (296),  a  good  little  work  of  its 
class.  Mr.  F.  Dadd's  “  Hawks  Abroad  ’’ 
(303)  is  very  cleverly  painted,  but  wants 
point  and  incident.  Mr.  Gregory’s  little 
miniature,  “  A  Step  on  the  Stairs  ”  (322) 
should  be  looked  at.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn 
sends  a  large  study  of  “La  Salute,  Venice ” 
(334),  noticeable  rather  for  colour  than  the 
treatment  of  architectural  detail.  Mrs. 
Harry  Iline’s  “  Study  of  a  Street  in  Sun¬ 
light  ”  (349)  is  slight  but  very  true  and  bright 
in  effect.  Mr.  Aumonier’s  large  landscape 
(367)  is  hardly  equal  to  his  best.  Mr. 
Dollman’s  “  Hawks  dinna  pike  out  hawks’ 
een”  (427)  is  one  of  the  now  fashionable 
highwaymen  subjects,  clever  enough,  but 
the  joke  is  hardly  worth  so  much  paper. 
Mr.  Charles  Green’s  “  Pickwick  Club  ”  (435), 
with  Mr.  Pickwick  standing  on  a  chair 
for  a  benevolent  speech,  shows  a  great  deal  of 
study  of  character  in  the  faces,  but  is  not  an 
attractive  work  ;  perhaps  the  subject  is  too 
near  farce  to  admit  of  being  seriously  painted. 
Mr.  Steer’s  painting  of  Goldsmith  playing 
the  flute  to  ragged  children  in  his  garret 
(452)  is  to  be  looked  at,  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Wilson’s  “Blowing  Bubbles”  (471),  a  single 
figure  of  a  child  seated  before  the  darkness 
of  an  open  door.  Mr.  Carlton  Smith’s 
“  Grace  ”  (478),  a  family  rustic  scene,  is  not 
of  the  highest  class  of  painting,  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  child’s  head  on  the  left  is  very 
sweet.  In  the  third  room  Mr.  Bernard 
Evans  makes  a  landscape  of  the  old  school  in 
“  Byland  Abbey  ”  (545),  effective  in  a  way, 
but  too  like  a  revival.  Mr.  Hugh  Carter’s 
various  figure  subjects  are  all  good,  but  all  in 
too  manifest  and  palpable  imitation  of  Israels 
to  give  their  author  the  credit  he  might  other¬ 
wise  gain  from  them.  Mr.  Knight’s  “Shel¬ 
tered  Vale  ”  (639)  is  a  fine  work  in  his  usual 
brown  style ;  his  smaller  drawing,  “  A  Breezy 
Day  ”  (292)  is  better,  however, — notably  the 
bright  windy  sky.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Mottram’s 
“  High  Tide,  Ramsgate  ”  (634)  is  a  very  fine 
bit  of  sea-painting  on  a  equally  day.  Mr. 
Harry  lline  sends  a  large  view  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  from  the  north-west  (776),  very 
correct  and  finished,  but  very  deficient  in  tone 
and  atmosphere. 

A  COLLECTION  of  paintings  by  various 
foreign  artists,  now  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s  in  New  Bond-street,  contains 
a  good  many  interesting  pictures.  Some  of 
them  indeed  are  small  examples  with  great 
names,  and  those  of  Diaz  do  not  tend  to 
recommend  him.  One  or  two  small  Troyons 
are  beautiful  examples  of  the  painter.  Herr 
Muhrman’s  more  or  less  impressionist  land¬ 
scapes  are  unequal  but  include  some  original 
things.  Among  works  by  modern  Italian 
painters  Innocenti’s  “  The  Dance  ”  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  picture.  There  are  some  fine 
examples  of  that  remarkable  and  versatile 
painter  Courbet,  including  two  very  fine 
landscapes,  “  Les  Saules  ”  and  “  Le  Ravin,” 
and  an  equally  fine  figure  study,  “  La  Dor- 
meuse.”  There  are  also  some  remarkable 
works  in  their  way,  by  Signor  Segantini,  who 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Italian  Holman  Hunt, 
or  at  all  events  reminds  one  a  good  deal  of 
that  painter  in  his  tendency  to  very  strongly 
marked  and  hard  painting  of  detail,  and 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  works  in  the 
gallery  are  the  landscapes  by  the  late  Georges 
Michel.  None  of  these  are  large,  but  they 
are  all  grand,  landscapes  ;  broad  and  power¬ 
ful  in  effect  and  composition,  and  full  of 
the  poetry  of  nature.  Michel’s  place  will 
eventually  be  higher  than  it  has  been  yet. 

WITHOUT  going  beyond  our  metier  to  ex¬ 
press  any  opinion  on  the  great  event 
of  the  past  week  in  European  politics,  we 
cannot  withhold  a  word  of  admiration  for  Mr. 
Tenniel’s  pictorial  comment  upon  it,  under  the 
title  “  Dropping  the  Pilot.”  Among  the  many 
cartoons,  full  alike  of  artistic  and  intellectual 
power,  which  have  illustrated  Mr.  Tenniel’s 
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brilliant  career  as  the  chief  artistic  contributor 
to  Punch,  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
done  anything  finer,  more  pathetic,  and  more 
straight  to  the  point  than  this. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  CHARLOTTEN- 
BURG. 

A  week  or  two  since  all  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family  of  Germany  in  town  at  the 
time  were  present  at  the  solemn  ceremony  held 
for  the  first  time  in  the  new  extension  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Charlottenburg,  in  honour  of 
Emperor  William  I.,  the  anniversary  of  whose 
death  was  the  9th  of  this  month.  The  old 
Mausoleum  building,  designed  by  Schinkel  as  a 
tomb  for  the  remains  of  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia,  was  erected  in  1810  (in  accordance 
with  Schinkel’s  design)  by  “  Hofbaurath  ” 
Gentz,  and  received  new  facades  of  a  more 
monumental  material  in  1826.  In  1841  the 
Mausoleum  was  extended  for  the  remains  of 
King  Frederic  William  III.,  and  since  that  year 
this  well-known  monument  has  been  visited  by 
hundreds  of  people,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
patriotic  interest  of  the  place,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  two  splendid  sarcophagi  it 
contains,  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Rauch.  In 
accordance  with  an  express  wish  of  the  late 
Emperor  William  to  be  buried  in  as  close  proxi¬ 
mity  as  possible  to  his  dearly  beloved  mother, 
the  Mausoleum  has  again  been  extended,  ar.d 
there  is  now  room  enough  in  the  upper  chapel, 
not  only  for  the  two  above-named  pieces  of 
sculpture,  but  also  for  fitting  tombs  for  the 
deceased  founder  of  the  new  ^German  Empire 
and  the  Empress  Augusta. 

Seen  from  the  front,  the  Mausoleum  as  it 
now  stands  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altered, 
although,  in  fact,  the  alterations  have  been  of 
a  very  extensive  and  also  difficult  kind.  The 
back  wall  of  the  building,  and  hence  also  the 
apse,  or  rather  altar-niche,  in  this  wall,  had  to 
be  pushed  back  some  five  metres,  and  the 
cupola  over  this  niche,  weighing  about  800  cwt., 
had  to  make  the  journey  as  a  whole,  it  being  of 
great  importance  that  the  fresco  on  its  intrados 
should  not  be  damaged.  These  alterations  and 
extensions  have  been  designed  by  “Hofbau- 
inspector  ”  Geyer,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of:  the  late  Empress  Augusta,  and  the  respon¬ 
sible  position  of  architect  in  charge  fell  to  Herr 
“  Regierungs-Baumeister”  Weber. 

I' pon  entering  the  building  we  find  that 
that  part  of  Schinkel’s  design  which  was 
originally  intended  for  Queen  Louise’s 
•sarcophagus,  but  which  now  fulfils  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  vestibule,  has  in  its  main  parts  been 
left  as  formerly  intended.  Passing  between 
a  couple  of  columns  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
new,  i.e.,  extended  chapel,  which  instead  of 
having  the  long  rectangular  form  of  1841 
now  shows  a  nearly  square  one,  the  present 
dimensions  being  11-20  m.  width  to  11-60  m 
depth,  the  altar-niche  referred  to  above  as 
being  situated  on  the  centre-line  of  the  back- 
wall  showing  an  opening  of  4  50  m.  diameter, 
this  chapel,  which  is  kept  in  light  and  bright 
colouring,  makes  an  exceedingly  good  im¬ 
pression  on  the  visitor,  and  the  sites  marked 
out  for  the  sarcophagi  receive  good  light 
through  two  windows  on  the  sidewalls,  each 
having  a  width  of  about  4  metres 
the  ceiling  is  specially  worthy  of  note— 
it  is  a  coffered  one,  constructed,  however,  in 
iron  and  stone.  Its  ribs,  which  rest  on  the 
walls  at  a  height  of  about  8-50  m.  above  the 
floor,  are  of  J_  iron,  placed  1-80  m.  apart  from 
one  another.  The  lower  and  visible  side  of 
these  girders  shows  a  pattern  in  bronze  and 
gold  ;  whilst  the  square  bays,  which  are  of  a 
tine  grey  stone,  show  a  natural  coloured  margin 
as  a  frame  to  a  deep  blue  ground,  set  out  with 
metal  rosettes  in  gold  and  white.  The  decoration 
ot  the  walls  is,  of  course,  kept  in  the  same  strict 
Classic  style  as  the  remainder  of  the  building 
1  he  flooring  is  of  black  and  white  marble  slabs" 
The  raised  marble  altar  has  not  been  altered' 
and  has  together  with  the  two  very  fine  can¬ 
delabra,  found  its  old  place  in  the  apse. 

Below  the  chapel  we  find  the  crvpt  in  which 
the  coffins  of  the  deceased  rest.  This  part  of 
the  Mausoleum  can  be  as  easily  entered  as 
before,  the  position  of  the  entrances  not  havino- 
been  altered.  Passing  through  the  old  crypf 
which  now  stands  empty,  and  also  serves  as 
*  °f  yestlbule'we  reach  sufficiently- 
weil  lighted  crypt  proper.  Here  four  red  granite 
piers  serve  to  support  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and 
in  the  apse,  which  has  a  small  window  on  the 
centre  line,  we  see  a  plain  altar  of  black  marble 


The  floor  is  of  this  same  material,  and  this, 
together  with  the  dark-grey  colour  of  the  walls, 
gives  the  whole  an  extremely  solemn  effect. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

PROFESSOR  KENNEDY  ON  THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

The  fifth  of  this  series  of  lectures  was  de¬ 
livered  on  the  5th  inst.  by  Professor  A.  B.  W. 
Kennedy,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Engineering  at 
University  College,  London. 

The  lecturer,  at  the  outset,  remarked  that  he 
appeared  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  showman 
than  in  that  of  a  lecturer.  When  he  was  asked 
to  give  the  present  lecture  he  communicated 
with  his  friend  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Benjamin  Baker, 
to  ask  whether  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
lend  him  (the  Professor),  for  the  benefit  of  his 
audience,  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  bridge 
in  its  construction,  which  he  had  had  prepared 
for  showing  in  the  lantern.  Sir  Benjamin 
acceded  at  once  to  his  request,  and  really  his 
(the  Professor’s)  lecture  would  be  a  running 
description  of  the  bridge  illustrated  by  these 
photographs.  When  people  wanted  to  put  a 
bridge  over  a  large  river  or  ravine,  there  were 
three  different  fashions  in  which  they  could  go 
to  work.  Supposing  they  were  savages,  the 
first  manner  in  which  they  would  go  to  work 
would  be  to  put  a  tree  trunk  over  it.  If  the 
savage  grew  to  be  an  engineer,  the  tree  trunk 
became  a  lattice  girder,  which  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  all  those  present.  Failing  the  tree 
trunk,  they  might  throw  some  kind  of  a  rope 
across  the  river  and  attach  a  platform  to  it. 
The  pre-historic  rope  had  developed  in  our  own 
time  into  the  suspension  bridge.  But  there 
was  a  third  way  in  which  the  very  oldest 
makers  made  bridges,  and  that  was  known  as 
the  cantilever  principle.  This  very  old  fashion 
or  type  of  bridge  had  had  its  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Forth  Bridge,  which  was  opened  on 
the  previous  day.  To  show  in  what  respect  the 
cantilever  bridge  differed  from  the  tree-trunk 
bridge  or  girder,  and  from  the  rope  or  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  the  Professor  gave  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  very  earliest  type  of  the  cantilever 
bridge.  The  Forth  Bridge  had  to  be  built  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea  over  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
the  smallest  length  which  could  be  got  for  one 
single  span  was  a  little  over  1,700  ft.  For 
certain  constructive  reasons  it  was  impossible 
to  bridge  the  entire  span  with  a  lattice  girder. 
If  the  span  had  been  bridged  on  the  suspension 
principle  the  structure  would  not  have  been 
stiff  enough  to  carry  the  enormous  traffic  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  there  remained 
only  the  use  of  the  cantilever  type  of  bridge. 
The  structure  consisted  of  three  piers— one  on 
the  north  or  Fife  side  of  the  river  Forth, 
one  on  the  south  or  Queensferry  side,  and  the 
other  in  the  middle,  on  an  island  called  Inch- 
garvie.  It  was  a  very  considerable  engineering 
ieat  to  build  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  a  much  more  difficult  affair  to 
construct  the  Forth  Bridge,  each  span  of 
which  was  equivalent  to  two  Eiffel  Towers 
built  out  horizontally.  Views  showing  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking  from  its  initial 
to  its  final  stage  were  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
and  the  lecturer  described  the  method  of  con¬ 
structing  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  and  the 
wav  in  which  the  whole  superstructure  was 
erected.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  had  been  able  to  give  some  kind  of 
picture  of  the  methods  and  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  undertaking  which  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  largest  of  engi¬ 
neering  structures  of  our  time* 


PROFESSOR  MARSHALL  WARD  ON  “  THE  TREE. 

FROM  THE  SAPLING  TO  THE  BENCH.” 

I  he  sixth  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
on  the  12th  inst.  by  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  on  the  subject  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  above  title.  The  subject  was 
mainly  treated  from  the  arboriculturist’s  or 
foresters  point  of  view,  and  was  illustrated  by 
large  number  of  views  thrown  on  the  screen 


’  me  xuilowing  illustrations  of  the  Forth  Bridge  have 
been  given  in  the  Builder  :-On  January  2,  1886,  we  gave 
iE  Vl!w  °.f.  the  bridge,  two  sheets  of  drawings 
construction  of  the  superstructure,  and  a  sheet 
u  fgs  S£°\v,ns  tlle  construction  and  placing  of  the 
caissons  for  the  foundations.  On  July  16,  1887,  we  gave 
i£VKCral  sk?,te  les  showing  the  progress  of  the  work.  On 
1S88,  an<*  May  2(5  of  the  same  year  we  gave 
m  ^  of  n?'168  aVd  diagrams  showing  the  further  pro- 
"ork.  On  July  28  following  we  gave  two 
InehL^vin lng  f\'e  piopres8  of  the  three  piers  and  of  the 
Inchgarvie  north  cantilever. 


by  means  of  a  lantern.  It  was  a  mistake,  said 
the  lecturer,  to  imagine  that  trees  would  grow 
anywhere,  and  it  was  another  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  aid  of  science  was  not  necessary 
for  their  production  and  selection.  True,  the 
forester  and  the  botanist  did  not  (/row  the 
timber, — they  let-  it  grow,— but  they  had  a. 
good  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  -  and  -  one  vicissitudes  which  affected! 
the  tree  as  it  grew,  and  the  forester’s  art  was- 
based  largely  on  the  scientific  experience  of  the 
botanist.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe 
some  of  the  vicissitudes  referred  to,  and  to> 
sketch  some  of  the  phenomena  which  the  tree 
exhibited  as  it  passed  through  its  long  life  from 
the  seedling  to  the  sapling  and  thence  to  the 
tree  cut  up  for  timber  to  be  used  in  the  arts. 
He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  kinds  of 
trees  which  yielded  the  timbers  employed  in 
building.  All  over  the  world,  except  in  extreme 
positions  towards  the  poles,  or  on  high  mountain 
tops,  we  met  with  trees,  but  it  was  not  every 
large  tree  which  was  a  timber  tree  in  the 
builder’s  sense.  For  instance,  the  tree-ferns  of 
Ceylon  and  New  Zealand,  although  their  whole 
column-like  trunks  could  be  used  for  supports,, 
would  not  cut  into  timber  in  the  shape  of 
planks  or  beams.  The  same  remarks  applied 
to  many  other  trees,  including  the  Talipat 
palms  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  lecturer 
next  proceeded  to  describe  the  often  un¬ 
suspected  infection  of  timber  by  fungi  picked 
up  in  the  forests.  These  fungi  made  their  way 
into  the  timber  by  means  of  cracks  or  wounds,, 
and  they  flourished  at  its  expense,  especially 
when  the  wood  was  damp  and  warm.  If  the- 
fungus  got  into  the  log  as  it  lay  on  the  ground1 
before  it  commenced  its  long  river  journey  as 
a  portion  of  a  raft,  the  damp  would  cause  the  •. 
cracks  in  the  log  to  close  up,  and  the  spore- 
would  lie  as  snug  as  possible  in  the  log  as  the 
latter  pursued  its  watery  course.  Then,  when 
the  logs  were  stored  in  the  collecting-yards  at 
the  other  end,  the  warm,  damp,  still  conditions- 
in  the  timber  stacks  just  suited  the  fungus, 
and  it  surely  but  slowly  made  its  devastating 
way  along  the  interior  of  the  wood.  There 
were  other  fungi  which  could  penetrate  into  the 
roots  of  a  living  tree,  and  then  ascend  the  stem 
and  gradually  scoop  out  the  heart  from  below,, 
and  make  the  trunk  hollow.  The  lecturer  said 
he  had  seen  miles  of  fine-looking  tall  spruce 
firs  in  Austria  the  stems  of  which  were  hollow 
for  several  feet  up,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
pest  referred  to.  Looking  at  a  transverse 
section  of  a  piece  of  timber,  we  saw  the  annual 
rings,  in  addition  to  the  medullary  rays,  &c. 
Now  these  “  rings  ”  were  really  the  expression 
of  so  many  cylindrical  layers  of  the  structures 
composing  wood,  and  they  only  appeared  as- 
“  rings  ”  because  they  were  cut  across.  In 
all  ordinary  timbers  one  of  them  was 
produced  each  year,  and  the  sharp  line 
which  separated  them  was  simply  due  to  the 
greater  density  of  the  structure  in  that  part  of 
the  annual  ring  which  was  formed  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  In  illustration  of  this  point, 
the  lecturer  showed  a  highly-magnified  trans¬ 
verse  section  of  Rhamnus,  showing  how  the 
“  annual  ring  ”  was  marked  by  the  sharp  con¬ 
trast  between  the  more  dense  and  compact 
wood  formed  in  the  autumn,  and  the  more 
open  spongy  wood  formed  in  the  following 
spring.  Passing  on,  the  lecturer  insisted  upon 
the  point  that  it  was  of  importance  where  and 
how  a  tree  was  grown  if  it  were  to  yield  good 
timber.  In  illustration,  he  showed  sections, 
side  by  side,  of  three  specimens  of  spruce-fir 
grown  under  different  conditions.  They 
greatly  differed  in  solidity  and  firmness 
of  _  construction,  and  therefore  in  relative 
weight  and  hardness.  Every  timber  had  its 
own  structural  character.  The  lecturer,  in 
conclusion,  referred  briefly  to  the  ravages  of 
dry-rot  in  the  timber  of  floors,  &c.,  and  to  the 
means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them, — viz.,  dry 
air  and  good  ventilation. 


PROFESSOR  UNWIN  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
WALLS. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  lecture  of  the 
course  was  delivered  on  the  19th  inst.,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S.,  who  took  as  his 
subject  “  The  Construction  of  Walls.” 

Professor  Unwin,  after  some  introductory 
remarks,  said : — The  architect  and  the  engineer 
are  both  engaged  in  constructive  work  which 
in  many  cases  is  of  essentially  the  same  kind. 
Both  alike  have  to  build  structures  with  pretty 
much  the  same  materials  and  with  the  same 
object,  that  they  shall  support  the  loads  they 
have  to  carry,  and  endure  the  destructive  action 
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f  wind  and  rain.  But  there  is  in  more  respects 
jhan  one  a  great  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
l  In  architect  and  an  engineer  looks  at  a  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  built.  The  architect  always  has  to 
i]  onsider  questions  of  appearance,  of  style  of 
r,  lecoration  as  well  as  questions  of  stability  or  of 
:  trength.  The  engineer,  on  the  other  hand,  pays 
iut  little  attention  to  questions  of  this  kind,  but 
■having,  on  the  whole,  larger  and  more  severely 
."loaded  structures  to  build,  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
;ider  much  more  carefully  how  his  structure 
nay  be  made  safe  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
rjnaterial.  There  is  another  difference.  The 
Ikrchitect  follows  a  profession  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  for  the  most  part  has  to  erect  struc¬ 
tures  of  a  common  type  and  of  similar  mate¬ 
rials.  He  hardly  needs  again  and  again  to 
Iconsider  how  strong  his  structures  should  be. 
That  has  been  settled  for  him  by  long  preced- 
{  ng  generations  of  builders.  With  the  engineer 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  He  has  constantly  to 
t.ljonstruct  structures  of  new  types  and  to  work 
in  new  materials.  He  is  far  less  able  to  rely 
m  precedent  and  far  more  often  compelled  to 
i  justify  his  action  on  scientific  principles. 

;l  Now  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
D  ecture  to  you  from  the  architect’s  point  of 
wiew ;  but  there  may  be  some  use  in  looking 
[bven  at  architectural  constructions  from  an 
engineer’s  point  of  view. 

t  'Flu'  Materials  of  which  Walls  are  Built. — Walls 
j  ire  built  of  natural  stones  or  of  artificial  stones. 
ii{[  need  not  say  much  about  either,  but  I  want 
fto  point  out  one  or  two  characteristics  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  builder.  Natural  stones  may  for 
our  purpose  be  classified  as  crystalline  stones, 
fsuch  as  granite  and  marble,  the  former  used  as 
it  common  building  stone  in  Scotland,  the  latter 
in  Italy — both  hard,  durable,  and  strong ;  slaty 
B tones,  of  which  roofing  slate  is  the  commonest 
[example,  and  used  as  building  stone  in  West¬ 
moreland  and  Wales.  These  are  very  strong 
land  durable,  but  not  easily  cut  to  regular 
forms.  Then  come  the  great  class  of  ordinary 
i  building  stones,  which  are  granular,  or  composed 
Ijof  grains,  with  a  matrix  of  cementing  material, 
l,and  these  are  in  two  principal  classes :  the 
limestones,  composed  chiefly,  sometimes  almost 
entirely,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  the  siliceous 
istones  or  sandstones,  in  which  the  grains  are  of 
silica.  Some  of  the  sandstones,  especially  when 
the  cementing  matrix  is  chiefly  silica,  are  very 
jdurable.  This  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
can  Jbe  dressed  make  them  very  valuable  for 
[building  stones.  When  the  matrix  contains 
lalumina  or  lime  the  sandstone  is  less  durable, 
sometimes  quite  dangerously  perishable.  The 
(limestones,  again,  have  a  great  range  of  quality. 
'Portland  stone,  the  merits  of  which  Wren  dis¬ 
covered,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  durable  of 
Ibuilding  stones.  Other  limestones  will  not 
stand  the  action  of  the  weather,  but  are  valu¬ 
able  for  inside  work.  They  admit  of  beautiful 
and  delicate  carving. 

l  The  durability  of  a  stone  depends  partly  on 
its  chemical  composition,  as  has  been  slightly 
indicated,  but  more  on  its  hardness  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  absorbing  water.  There  is  no  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  test  of  hardness.  But 
granite  resists  abrasion  about  three  times  as 
well  as  the  hardest  sandstones,  and  about  ten 
times  as  well  as  marble,  and  about  eighty  times 
as  well  as  Bath  stone,  the  soft  limestone  we 
use  for  inside  work.  The  absorption  of  water 
by  stones  is  more  easily  tested.  The  granites 
in  small  blocks  absorb  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  water;  the  harder  sandstones 
generally  less  than  7  per  cent. ;  the  limestones 
something  like  8  to  12  per  cent.  Now,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  absorption  is  chiefty  this,  that  if 
water  absorbed  by  the  stone  freezes,  its  ex¬ 
pansion  disintegrates  the  stone;  so  that  in 
selecting  stone,  the  easy  test  of  absorption 
gives  really  valuable  information. 

There  remains  one  quality  of  stone  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  wall  builder,  and  that  is 
the  strength  of  the  stone.  Almost  always 
masonry  is  subject  onljr  to  compression,  and 
hence  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
stone  for  builders’  purposes  is  its  crushing 
strength.  The  following  table  shows  some 
values : — 

Crushing  Strength  of  Stone. 

Tons  per 
8(|.  ft. 


Granite .  1,600 

Slate  Rock .  900 

Sandstone,  York  Grit .  700 

,,  Mansfield .  600 

Limestone,  Portland  .  600 

,,  Ketton  .  300 

„  Caen  .  200 


I  should  like  you  to  understand  a  little  more 
fully  what  those  numbers  mean,  both  as  to 


their  numerical  meaning  and  their  physical 
meaning.  The  diagram  shows  to  scale  a  1-ft. 
cube  of  red  Mansfield  supporting  a  cube  21  ft. 
in  length  of  side.  That  21-ft.  cube  has  a  weight 
which  is  just  equal  to  the  crushing  strength  of 
the  1-ft.  cube.  So  much  for  the  numerical 
significance  of  the  numbers. 

Next,  what  does  the  crushing  strength  mean? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  stones  never  crush  at  all. 
They  shear  along  diagonal  planes  into  tolerably 
regular  pyramids. 

Stone  is  tested  usually  in  cubes,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  get  a  uniform  distribution  of 
the  load  on  the  surface  of  the  cube.  At  some 
value  of  this  crushing  load,  reckoned  on  a 
square  unit  of  surface  of  the  cube,  the  stone 
quite  suddenly  shears  along  diagonal  planes 
into  a  top  and  bottom  and  four  side  pyramids. 
If  the  crushing  takes  place  in  any  other  way, 
we  may  be  sure  the  stone  was  badly  bedded, 
and  that  the  crushing  resistance  is  less  than 
for  a  well-bedded  stone. 

There  is  a  special  case  which  unavoidably 
occurs  in  building  where  the  load,  instead  of 
being  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  stone, 
is  put  on  a  small  part  of  its  area.  Suppose  a 
stone  so  strong  that  a  cube  of  1  ft.  length  of 
side  would  carry  500  tons  uniformly  distributed. 
If  the  pressure  comes  on  the  central  half  of  its 
area  it  would  crush  with  350  tons ;  if  on  the 
central  quarter  of  the  area,  with  250  tons.  If 
the  load  is  eccentric,  or  if  the  pressure  area  is 
diminished  below  as  well  as  above,  the  strength 
is  still  further  reduced.  _  Now,  the  practical 
importance  of  that  is  this, — that  it  shows  us 
how  necessary  it  is  that  stone  should  be  well 
bedded  if  its  strength  is  to  be  depended  on. 

There  must  be  unequal  pressure  of  the  stones 
on  each  other  in  actual  structures,  and  hence 
experience  has  taught  us  never  to  load  our  struc¬ 
tures  to  anything  near  their  crushing  strength. 
There  are  very  few  structures  in  which  the 
average  crushing  stress  in  the  masonry  reaches 
10  tons  per  square  foot.  A  few  great  piers  or 
pillars  of  churches  carry  more.  Some  of  the 
pillars  in  St.  Paul’s  are  believed  to  be  loaded  to 
18  tons  per  square  foot,  and,  in  very  rare  cases, 
double  that  stress  seems  to  be  safely  carried. 
One  remarkable'case  is  the  great  chimney  at  St. 
Rollox,  where,  on  the  brickwork,  the  stress  is 
believed  to  reach  30  tons  in  a  strong  wind¬ 
storm.  Generally,  for  rubble  masonry,  the 
stress  does  not  exceed  1  ton  per  square  foot,  or 
for  ashlar  5  tons. 

Artificial  Stones. — Bricks  are  well  known  to 
us  in  London,  as  they  were,  indeed,  to  the 
Romans,  from  whom  we  have  derived  much  of 
our  modern  constructive  methods.  Bricks  vary 
much  more  than  stone  in  strength,  in  porous¬ 
ness,  in  hardness.  There  are  bricks  made  of 
slate  refuse,  blue  in  colour,  very  dense,  very 
heavy,  which  carry,  fairly  tested,  1,000  tons  to 
the  square  foot.  For  some  engineering  works 
they  are  invaluable.  Staffordshire  blue  bricks 
will  carry  400  tons.  But  most  ordinary  building 
bricks  do  not  carry  more  than  100  to  150  tons. 
There  is  another  thing  about  brickwork.  So  far 
as  we  know,  masses  of  brickwork  are  materially 
weaker  than  single  bricks.  I  suppose  this  must 
be  due  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  uniform 
and  perfect  bedding,  even  with  mortar-joints,  in 
such  compound  masses. 

L  imes  and  Cements.— We  shall  see  that  in  the 
older  wall  constructions  no  mortar  or  cement 
was  used.  In  later  times  a  greater  use  has 
been  made  of  cementing  material,  so  that  some 
reference  to  this  is  necessary.  The  cementing 
materials  now  used  are  : — Fat  limes  ;  hydraulic 
limes ;  hydraulic  cements. 

The  fat  limes,  produced  by  calcining  nearly 
pure  limestones,  slake  violently  when  mixed 
with  water,  and  when  made  into  mortar  with 
sand,  harden  very  slowly  by  absorbing  C02 


from  the  atmosphere.  The  mortar  made  with 
lime  and  sand  only  is  even  at  the  best  of  times 
very  poor  stuff  from  an  engineer’s  point  of  view. 
It  has  little  strength,  little  tenacity,  little 
adherence  to  stone  or  brick.  Really,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mortar  used  for  walls  can  be  regarded  as 
little  better  than  so  much  convenient  packing 
material,  which  serves  to  give  the  stones  or 
bricks  a  fair  seating  on  each  other,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  pressure  evenly.  In  many  Medimval 
structures,  where  mortar  of  this  kind  has  been 
used  in  large  quantities  for  filling  of  piers  and 
walls,  it  has  remained  unset  and  unhardened  to 
this  day,  and  some  disasters  to  great  architec¬ 
tural  buildings  have  come  from  this  cause. 

The  Romans  ten  centuries  ago  had  admirable 
and  strong  cements,  made  from  volcanic  mate¬ 
rial.  In  mediaeval  work  and  in  modern  work  it 
was  common  to  use  the  poorest  kind  of  cement, 
made  almost  entirely  of  lime  and  sand.  It  was 
known  to  modern  builders  that  certain  limes 
which  slaked  very  slowly  had  the  property  of 
hardening  underwater,  and  were  much  stronger 
when  set  than  ordinary  limes.  The  property  of 
these  hydraulic  limes  was  traced  to  their  con¬ 
taining  a  proportion  of  alumina  and  silica, 
which  in  burning  were  brought  to  a  condition 
in  which,  when  ground  and  mixed  with  water, 
slow  chemical  combination  and  crystallisation 
went  on.  Then  it  occurred  to  some  manufac¬ 
turer  to  artificially  produce  this  mixture  of 
lime  and  alumina  and  silica,  and  so,  about  1850, 
a  new  cement  called  Portland  cement  was 
introduced,  which  has  proved  of  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  in  building  work.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  some  of  the  great  masonry 
walls  I  shall  speak  of  presently  could  not  have 
been  built  without  it.  It  is  immensely  stronger 
and  more  trustworthy  than  lime  of  any  kind. 
Its  only  fault  is  its  cost.  Lately  a  cheaper 
cement  has  been  made  from  slag,  almost  as 
strong  as  Portland  cement,  with  the  same  quick¬ 
setting  property,  and  probably  much  less 
costly.  It  promises  to  be  very  valuable  to  the 
builder. 

Walls. — The  object  of  a  wall  is  to  be  a  fence, 
— a  fence  against  enemies,  like  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  or  the  early  city  walls,  like  those  of 
Tiryns  and  Mycente  or  our  own  London  Wall; 
a  fence  against  weather,  like  dwelling-house 
walls ;  a  fence  against  the  slipping  of  embank¬ 
ments,  like  the  retaining  walls  of  railways  ;  or 
a  fence  against  water,  like  some  of  the  great 
masonry  dams.  Constructionally  the  fortress- 
wall,  the  house-wall,  the  retaining-wall,  and  the 
flam  are  very  little  different  except  in  size. 

A  wall  rests  on  the  soil,  and  if  the  soil  is 
weak,  its  base  must  be  spread  out  by  footing- 
courses,  or  a  concrete  bed  must  be  prepared. 
But  I  have  not  time  now  to  speak  of  foundations, 
excepting  just  this,  that  a  large  part  of  the  dis¬ 
asters  to  walls  have  arisen  from  the  weakness  of 
the  foundation  ;  and  one  object  in  giving  a  good 
deal  of  strength  to  a  wall  is  just  this,  to  enable 
one  part  to  ~  help  another  if  the  foundation 
under  it  partially  fails. 

The  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycense  are  of  large 
blocks  (each  so  heavy  that  two  oxen  were  re¬ 
quired  to  move  it),  packed  with  smaller  stones, 
but  without  mortar. 

The  earliest  walls  of  importance  which  still 
exist  in  Southern  Europe  are  known  as  Cyclo¬ 
pean,  Pelasgic,  or  polygonal  walls.  In  their 
roughest  form  they  consist  of  unworked,  or 
nearly  unworked,  stones  of  large  size,  packed 
with  smaller  stones.  But  in  the  finest  Cyclo¬ 
pean  w'alls  the  stones  are  worked  so  as  to  bed 
fairly  on  each  other.  The  stones  are  irregular 
prisms,  with  plane-worked  faces  on  ends  and 
beds.  Such  walls  have  no  mortar. 

Now,  it  must  soon  have  been  perceived  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  more  convenient  and 
practical  to  work  the  stones  to  a  regular 
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prismatic  form.  So  we  get  what  we  call  ashlar. 
I  giye  a  diagram  of  a  characteristic  form 
of  Greek  ashlar  masonry,  the  stones  in  each 
course  being  of  equal  height  and  fairly  bedded 
with  broken  joints.  The  Greeks  frequently 
built  without  mortar,  and  the  stability  of  their 
walls  depends  solely  on  the  weight  of  the 
blocks. 

Now,  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  find 
stone  large  enough  to  build  in  that  way.  Then 
came  the  method  of  building  walls  with  faces 
of  brick  or  stone  and  a  rubble  interior.  Bond¬ 
ing  stones  at  intervals  connect  the  two  faces. 
Such  a  wall  may  still  be  a  block-work  structure 
depending  on  gravity  for  stability. 

More  commonly,  however,  and  especially  in 
Roman  building,  the  rubble  interior  is  a  con¬ 
crete  of  strong  cement  and  stone,  and  may  be 
as  strong  or  stronger  than  any  other  part  of  the 
wall.  -The  Romans  obtained  from  volcanic  ash 
a  splendid  cement,  and  so  originated  structures 
in  which  the  resistance  to  destruction  depends 
not  on  the  mere  stability  of  the  blocks,  or  the 
resistance  to  displacement  due  to  their  weight 
but  on  the  strength  of  the  cemented  mass.  For 
the  cement  makes  the  wall  practically  a  mono¬ 
lithic  structure,  and  every  part  helps  every 
other  part.  Pushing  this  new  principle  of 
building  further,  the  Romans  became  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  rubble  work,  in  which  quite  irregular 
stones  are  bedded  in  cement  mortar,  and  the 
structure  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  mortar  to  the  stones  and  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  shearing  and  crushing. 

You  see,  then,  there  are  two  absolutely  diffe- 
rent  principles  of  building.  In  the  Greek 
method,  a  pile  of  uncemented  stones,  each  mem¬ 
ber  resists  displacement  only  by  its  friction  due 
•to  the  weight  resting  on  it.  The  bedding  of  the 
■stones  is  due  entirely  to  masons’  skill.  In  the 
Roman  method  the  soft  mortar  makes  the  bed¬ 
ding  without  any  skill  at  all,  and,  when  set, 
f®r“s.  *  s.olld  mass  °f  a  strength  sometimes 
little  inferior  to  stone  itself. 

Bond.— The  bonding  of  stones  or  bricks,  or 
placing  them  so  as  to  break  joint,  is  commonly 
insisted  on  as  very  important,  and  so,  no  doubt, 
it  is,  with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  weak  cementing 
matena1  which  are  used.  A  properly-bonded 
wall  has  strength  to  resist  shearing  or  tearing 
apart,  quite  irrespective  of  any  adhesion  of  the 
mortar  But  without  bond  it  would  have  no 
strength.  \\  hen  we  come  to  use  really  strong 
cementing  material  then  the  importance  of 
bond  vanishes.  For  instance,  here  is  a  block 
of  cement  concrete  which  has  been  crushed. 
Ihe  stones  were  without  any  proper  bond,  and 
c™sb(1Kg  th®  fracture  has  run  almost 
indifferently  through  cement  and  stone. 

buPPOsc,  however,  we  have  no  cement,  or  a 

^£LWvfak,  Ce“PntV  W  must  the  stones  or 
bricks  be  placed?  I  will  consider  brickwork  as 
the  simplest  case.  There  are  three  quite  dis- 
tinct  objects  in  properly  placing  or  bonding 
the  books.  First,  by  placing  the  bricks  pro? 
perly  any  pressure  coming  on  one  is  distributed 

ennalfiJ0  bncks  below’  so  that  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  pressure  on  the  lower  and  heavily 
strained  courses  are  reduced.  ^ 

-.ft,?’  if  tl!e  b™ks  break  joint  the  wall  can- 
theiieWes."'  °U  CUtting  thr°ueh  the  briots 

Lastly,  quite  apart  from  any  tenacity  due  to 


the  mortar,  the  wall  gets  a  resistance  to  tear¬ 
ing  apart  horizontally.  In  order  that  the  wall 
m;ty  tear  apart,  the  overlapping  portions  on  one 
side  must  slide  on  those  below ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  weight  resting  on  these  over¬ 
lapping  portions  there  is  frictional  resistance 
to  sliding. 

Let  us  call  the  resistance  to  this  horizontal 
sliding  the  longitudinal  tenacity  of  the  wall. 
Obviously  the  longitudinal  tenacity  of  any 
course  of  brickwork  is  proportional  to  the- 
height  of  brickwork  above  it,  so  that  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  tenacity  of  the  whole  wall  increases 
nearly  as  the  square  of  its  height;  but  the 
longitudinal  tenacity  also  depends  on  the 
amount  of  overlap,  and  hence  we  shall  find  the 
longitudinal  tenacity  varies  with  different 
arrangements  of  the  bricks.  It  is  greatest  if 
the  courses  are  all  stretchers,  for  then  the  over¬ 
lap  is  half  a  brick  length.  In  English  bond  and 
Flemish  bond  the  overlap  is  a  quarter-brick 
length,  and  they  have  the  same  longitudinal 
tenacity. 

But  now  generally  walls  have  more  than  one 
course  of  bricks  in  their  thickness.  Then  these 
courses  require  bonding  together,  or  the  wall 
will  split  into  two  thicknesses,  and,  indeed,  in 
some  Mediaeval  walls  this  has  happened.  The 
tenacity  across  the  wall  is  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  the  longitudinal  tenacity.  We  get 
the  greatest  transverse  tenacity  by  putting  the 
bricks  all  headers.  In  English  bond  the  trans¬ 
verse  tenacity  for  a  9-in.  wall  is  double  the 
longitudinal  tenacity.  In  Flemish  bond  the 
transverse  tenacity  is  less. 

In  the  London  Building  Act  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  openings  in  a  wall  should  not 
exceed  half  its  area.  Now,  that  strikes  an 
engineer  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  provision. 

I  imagine  there  can  be  no  reason  for  such  a 
rule,  except  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
longitudinal  tenacity  of  the  wall.  Of  course 
the  openings  do  diminish  the  tenacity,  and  that 
senousiy.  I  have  on  the  wall  a  sketch  of  one 
or  the  houses  in  Sicily  shaken  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1857.  You  see  the  wall  has 
railed  from  end  to  end  from  imperfect  tenacity, 
and  is  torn  by  cracks  roughly  normal  to  the 
direction  of  the  earthquake  wave.  Further, 
most  of  these  cracks  have  elected  to  pass  through 
the  wall  openings.  Now,  a  rule  which  merely 
takes  note  of  the  area  of  wall  openings  ignores 
the  conditions  which  secure  longitudinal  tena¬ 
city  altogether.  Under  the  rule,  it  is  possible 
to  cut  up  the  wall  into  vertical  strips,  leaving 
the  wall  no  longitudinal  tenacity  at  all.  Surelv 
if  there  is  to  be  a  rule  of  this  kind,  it  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  secure  a  reasonable  connexion 
in  the  parts  of  the  wall.  If  for  a  shop-front, 
a  very  large  part  of  the  wall  is  cut  away  ;  then 
the  rule  should  provide  that  the  tenacity  de- 
stroyed  should  be  made  up  for  by  iron,  which 
in  tact,  is  commonly  done. 

.  There  is  a  passage  about  the  bonding  of  bricks 
in  one  of  Smeaton’s  reports  which  is  worth  re- 
terring  to  :  “There  are  even  some  workmen  who 
suppose  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  them 
than  that  the  bricks  should  be  properly  bedded 
and  the  work  level  and  perpendicular.  But  the 
workman  who  would  attain  perfection  must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  placing  (bonding)  the  bricks  so  that 
one  part  ol  the  work  shall  strengthen  another.” 


Now  you  know  that  Smeaton  built  the  Eddy* 
stone  Lighthouse,  and  that  structure  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  perfect 
bonding  ever  erected  in  mason’s  work.  It  would 
have  stood  the  impact  of  the  waves  almost  as 
perfectly  without  mortar  in  the  joints  as  with 
it.  The  courses  in  plan  look  more  like  ingenious 
Chinese  puzzles  in  stone  than  ordinary  mason 
work.  Now,  Smeaton's  lighthouse  has  had  to 
be  removed,  not  from  any  weakness  in  the 
tower  itself,  but  because  the  rock  on  which  it 
stood  was  being  undermined,  and  a  new  and 
larger  tower  has  been  erected.  I  give  a  diagram 
which  shows  the  bonding  adopted  in  this  case. 
The  dovetail  joints  are  filled  with  Portland 
cement,  and  the  tower  is  probably  as  strong  as 
a  monolith  of  granite. 

Resistance  of  Walls  to  Crushing  and  Over- 
.i/rning. — Looking  at  a  wall  from  the  engi¬ 
neer’s  point  of  view,  the  first  question  which 
has  to  be  considered  is  how  strong  it  ought  to 
be.  Curie usly  enough,  I  suppose  that  the 
thicknesses  of  walls  required  in  modem  build- 
ing  Acts  are  not  based  on  any  scientific  examina¬ 
tion  of  what  a  wall  has  to  do,  but  purely  on 
precedent  extending  back  to  Roman  times. 
One  great  French  engineer,  Rondelet,  did  (a 
century  ago,  nearly)  undertake  a  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  proper  strength  of  w-alls,  and 
he  based  his  calculations  largely  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  ancient  Roman  walls  which  have  stood 
the  storms  of  eight  or  ten  centuries.  There  are 
standing  now  at  Tivoli  the  lofty  walls  of 
Hadrian’s  palace.  Rondelet  found  that  these 
walls  had  a  thickness  of  one-sixteenth  of  their 
height,  and  that  is  not  widely  different  from 
the  thickness  which  would  now  be  required  in 
strong  and  lofty  buildings. 

If  a  wall  has  to  sustain  a  vertical  load  only 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  in  an  extreme  case  its 
form  must  be.  Some  thickness  is  required  at 
the  top  for  constructive  reasons,  and  that  thick¬ 
ness  will  be  sufficient  for  a  distance  below  the 
top.  But  at  some  distance  below  the  top  we 
shall  come  to  a  joint  where  the  stress  due  to  the 
superincumbent  weight  reaches  the  safe  work¬ 
ing  limit  of  stress  in  the  material.  It  may  be 
one  ton  or  five  tons  per  square  foot,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  the  factor  of 
safety  wre  wish  to  allow.  Below  that  level  the 
wall  must  be  splayed  out,  and  we  may  so 
arrange  the  splaying  that  the  stress  on  every 
horizontal  section  is  the  same.  All  the 
material  will  be  at  its  working  limit  of  stress, 
and  the  wall  will  then  be  of  the  most  economical 
form  possible. 

But  generally  speaking  the  vertical  load  is 
not  the  most  dangerous  of  the  straining  actions 
to  which  walls  are  subjected.  If  walls  give 
way  it  is  not  often  by  direct  vertical  crushing 
but  by  some  kind  of  overturning. 

In  lofty  buildings  in  exposed  positions, 
the  wind  is  the  most  dangerous  force  to  which 
a  wall  is  exposed.  In  this  country  wind-storms 
giving  pressures  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot  on 
vertical  surfaces  in  exposed  places  occur  every 
year,  and  in  specially-exposed  places  a  wind- 
pressure  of  50  to  60  lbs.  per  square  foot  has 
been  registered.  Such  a  lateral  pressure  tends 
to  overturn  a  wall,  and  is  the  most  dangerous 
action  to  which  it  can  be  exposed. 

The  precise  way  in  which  a  wall  gives  way 
by  overturning  should  be  understood.  In  some 
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,ses  the  pressure  on  the  toe  of  the  foundation 
ay  cause  the  foundation  to  yield.  It  is  easy 
provide  against  that  by  giving  adequate 
idlh  of  foundation.  Generally  the  resultant 
■essure  on  the  base  of  the  wall  is  kept  in  the 
iddle  half  of  the  width  of  the  foundation.  In 
her  cases  the  wall  gives  way  by  opening  a 
>rizontal  joint  and  overturning. 

In  most  books,  the  overturning  of  the  wall  is 
eated  as  a  question  of  stability.  The  wall  is 
garded  as  perfectly  rigid,  and  a  calculation  is 
ade  of  the  force  required  to  make  it  turn  over 
1  one  of  its  edges.  The  wall  is  taken  to  be 
able  enough  if  it  would  require  from  two 
i  two  and  a-half  times  as  much  force  to 
/erturn  it  as  the  greatest  ’force  likely  to  come 
jaiost  it. 

The  wall  would  be  just  on  the  point  of  over- 
irning  if  the  resultant  of  its  weight  and  the 
orizontal  pressure  on  it  just  passed  through 
ne  of  its  edges.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
all  is  just  on  the  point  of  overturning  if  the 
jsultant  force  at  any  joint  deviates  from 
le  centre  by  half  its  thickness.  For  safety, 
le  actual  moment  to  which  the  wall  is  sub- 
icted  should  not  exceed  half  or  two-fifths  of 
iis. 

Now  against  this,  as  a  practical  rule,  I  have 
othing  to  say.  It  provides,  in  most  cases, 
tability  enough.  But  it  assumes  a  mode  of 
vcrturning  which,  in  lofty  structures,  could 
ot  possibly  occur.  The  material  of  the  wall 
s  not  strong  enough  to  support  a  wall  on  its 
dge  as  supposed.  Before  any  such  overturn- 
ig  could  begin  the  wall  would  crush  near  the 
dge.  Hence,  in  lofty  walls,  it  is  much  more 
ational  to  design  the  wall  for  some  safe  limit 
f  crushing  pressure  than  for  some  moment  of 
vertuming. 

There  is  another  accident  in  walls  which 
eeds  to  be  provided  against,  especially  in  walls 
hich  have  to  resist  a  pressure  of  water.  Sup- 
osing  we  cannot  depend  on  any  great  adhesion 
f  the  mortar  to  the  stones,  then,  in  most  cases, 
lefore  there  is  any  tendency  to  crush  the  one 
dge  of  the  wall,  the  joint  opens  at  the  other 
dge.  If  the  mortar  is  weak  the  joint  opens 
f  any  tension  occurs,  and  there  will  be  tension 
E  the  resultant  pressure  at  a  joint  deviates  by 
is  much  as  one-sixth  of  the  thickness  of  the 
vail  from  the  centre  of  the  joint. 

Hence,  to  sum  up  :  If  the  resultant  pressure 
leviates  by  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall  from 
ts  centre  the  wall  must  overturn,  and  the  edge 
vill  crush  with  a  less  deviation  than  this, 
further,  the  joints  will  open  on  the  tension 
iide  unless  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  pre¬ 
sents  it,  when  the  deviation  is  only  one-sixth 
>f  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Now,  if  these  principles  are  applied  to  deter- 
nine  the  stability  of  ordinary  walls  of  buildings, 

[  think  most  architects  will  be  surprised  to  find 
now  small  the  stability  of  their  walls  is.  No 
loubt  in  towns  the  wind-pressure  seldom  strikes 
igainsl  buildings  with  any  great,  force.  No 
■loubt,  also,  most  ordinary  buildings  have 
iross-walls,  which  add  enormously  to  their 
stability.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  ordinary 
proportions  given  to  walls  are,  obviously, 
sufficient,  for  very  few  buildings  fall  down, 
md,  when  they  do,  some  very  obvious  cause 
pf  bad  material  or  weak  foundation  is  almost 
always  discoverable.  But  buildings  have  to 
pe  put  up  in  exposed  places,  and  sometimes 
rreat  lengths  oE  wall  are  built  without  support 
trom  cross-walls,  and  in  such  cases  the  archi¬ 
tect  should  be  aware  of  the  risk  he  runs. 

I  have  calculated  out  what  may  be  termed  a 
imiting  case,  a  wall  of  indefinite  length,  stand- 
ng  alone,  without  support  from  cross-walls  or 
loots. 

The  wall  is  70  ft.  high,  and  of  at 
east  as  great  thickness  as  any  ordinary 
mill  wall.  I  have  supposed  that  besides  its 
pwn  weight  it  has  to  support  a  horizontal 
miform  wind  pressure.  I  have  calculated  the 
wind  pressure  necessary  for  each  of  the  stories 
to  bring  the  walls  to  two  conditions, — first,  the 
wind  pressure  which  would  cause  the  resultant 
pressure  on  a  joint  to  deviate  one-sixth  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  from  its  centre.  I  think 
an  engineer  would  take  that  condition  as  the 
limiting  condition  of  safety.  Secondly,  I  have 
calculated  the  wind  pressure  which  would  make 
the  resultant  pressure  at  a  joint  deviate  by  half 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  is  certain  that 
the  wall  must  overturn  with  a  less  pressure 
than  that,  unless  (what  is  very  improbable)  a 
considerable  adhesion  of  the  mortar  could  be 
telied  on. 

Now  the  pressures  arrived  at  are  rather 
strikingly  small.  It  aeems  that  the  wall  would 


become  unsafe  with  less  pressure  than  5  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  and  must  certainly  overturn  with 
12  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Arrol  gave  in  evidence  that  every  tempo¬ 
rary  work  even  in  connexion  with  the  Forth 
Bridge  was  braced  so  as  to  resist  a  wind 
pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Bearing  this 
n  mind,  the  stability  of  the  wall  to  stand  alone 
certainly  seems  inadequate. 

Now,  if  I  were  really  going  to  investigate  the 
stability  of  a.  building,  I  should  have  to  go  a 
step  further.  It  would  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  cross  walls  gave  any  support, 
and  whether  the  floors  were  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  any  of  the  pressure  to  the  back  wall. 

As  to  the  cross  walls,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
fail  to  see  that  when  the  cross  walls  are  at 
distances  so  great  as  100  ft.  apart  they  can 
render  any  effective  support  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  wall. 

As  to  the  floors,  the  case  is  somewhat  more 
difficult.  But,  I  suppose,  on  the  most  extremely 
favourable  assumption  as  to  the  action  of  the 
floors,  they  could  only  be  assumed  to  transmit 
half  the  pressure  to  the  back  wall.  If  they  did 
as  much  as  that,  the  stability  of  the  wall  would 
be  doubled.  It  would  carry  twice  the  wind 
pressures  tabulated  above.  But  even  then  the 
stability  of  the  wall  would  seem  somewhat  too 
small  to  an  engineer. 

It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  floors  will  do 
as  much  as  this.  They  are  not  built  with  any 
object  of  supporting  the  walls,  but  for  a  quite 
different  purpose.  If  they  are  to  fulfil  that 
function,  they  should  be  designed  with  that  end 
in  view.  Next,  the  long,  elastic,  and  flexible 
joists  can  only  transmit  pressure  to  the  back 
wall  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  yielding 
of  the  front  wall,  and  any  yielding  means  a 
diminution  of  stability.  Lastly,  the  load  of 
the  floors  must  itself  in  general  be  so  applied 
to  the  wall  as  in  general  to  diminish  rather 
than  increase  the  stability  of  the  wall.  If  the 
weight  of  the  floor  comes  on  the  inside  edge 
of  the  wall,  it  may  very  seriously  diminish  the 
stability. 

Most  buildings  in  towns,  no  doubt,  are  never 
subjected  to  any  appreciable  wind  pressure  at 
all.  They  are  screened  by  neighbouring  build¬ 
ings  from  any  direct  impact  of  the  wind.  All  I 
want  to  draw  as  a  moral  from  this  discussion  of 
wind  pressure  is  this  :  architects  should  bear 
in  mind  that  wall  thicknesses  which  may  be 
amply  sufficient  in  the  ordinary  case  of  build¬ 
ings  in  towns,  may  prove  insufficient  in  more 
exposed  places,  and  especially  when  a  building 
has  abnormally  little  support  from  cross  walls. 
Further,  I  should  like  to  see  building  rules  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  this  cross  support  is  im¬ 
portant.  All  rules  I  have  seen  make  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  wall  depend  only  on  its  height. 
With  walls  as  thin  as  those  commonly  built, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  thickness  should  also 
increase  when  there  is  a  great  distance  between 
the  cross  walls.  Church  architects  do  act  as 
if  this  were  their  principle.  They  do  make  a 
much  larger  use  of  buttresses  than  is  common 
in  civil  architecture. 

Most  of  you  must  have  heard  of  a  lamentable 
disaster  which  happened  at  Glasgow  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last.  A  large  mill,  in  course  of  erection, 
was  blown  down,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 
The  mill  had  the  joists  of  the  floors  on,  but  not 
the  floors,  and  was  not  roofed.  It  was  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  was  exactly  in  the  condition 
least  favourable  for  resisting  wind  pressure. 
Not  only  was  the  wind  directed  on  to  the  face 
wall  by  neighbouring  buildings,  but  also,  as 
Mr.  Arrol  pointed  out,  probably  the  wind  found 
access  through  the  window  openings,  and  pro¬ 
duced  some,  though  probably  a  small,  pressure 
on  the  back  wall.  It  was  given  in  evidence  in 
the  inquiry  before  Commissioners  that  the 
walls  were  of  rather  more  than  usual  thickness, 
that  they  were  well  and  strongly  built,  and  that 
in  all  respects  the  owners  of  the  mill  had  taken  ' 
care  to  have  a  strong,  well-built,  carefully- 
designed  mill.  Now,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
mill  fell  with  disastrous  consequences,  and  that 
in  a  storm  of  wind  which,  according  to  the 
evidence,  was  not  of  exceptional  fury.  There 
is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that,  like  the  Tay  Bridge, 
the  mill  was  blown  down. 

Reservoir  Dams. — I  now  come  to  deal  with 
walls  of  another  kind  and  of  a  greater  size,  but 
strictly  walls,  and  performing  essentially  the 
same  functions  as  other  walls. 

In  all  countries,  and  for  a  long  period,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  husband  the  water-supply 
derived  from  the  rainfall,  by  storing  it  in  the 
wet  period  of  the  year,  for  use  during  the  dry 
period  ;  or  to  reserve  water  falling  ir>  cycles  of 
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wet  seasons,  to  use  years  after  in  cycles  of  dry 
seasons.  Sometimes  the  object  has  been  the 
storage  of  water  for  town’s  supply,  in  other 
cases  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation.  In 
either  case  very  large  quantities  of  water  must 
be  stored,  and  the  mode  of  storing  it  is  much 
the  same.  , 

In  some  valley  draining  a  sufficient  catch¬ 
ment  basin  an  artificial  lake  is  formed  by  dam¬ 
ming  up  one  end  of  tbe  valley  by  a  wall  of 
earth  or  masonry.  The  water  accumulates 
behind  the  dam,  and  can  be  drawn  off  by  suit¬ 
able  appliances  at  tbe  times  when  it  is  needed. 
That  is  the  simple  idea  of  water  storage.  To 
carry  it  out  under  the  varied  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  natural  and  artificial  restrictions  has 
taxed  the  resources  of  generations  of  engineers. 

Anyone  who  will  look  at  a  tolerably  large- 
scale  map  of  Southern  India  will  find  that  the 
river  lines  look  like  necklaces  of  beads.  All 
along  every  river  course  chains  of  storage 
reservoirs  or  tanks  were  constructed  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes  by  the  ancient  owners  of  the  soil ; 
for  without  the  irrigation  water  in  the  dry,  hot 
season,  the  soil  was  almost  uncultivable. 
Thousands  of  these  tanks  dot  the  map.  In 
course  of  time  many  of  these  tanks  silted  up, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the 
English  rulers  of  India  to  restore  these  old 
tanks,  and  to  bring  abandoned  land  again  under 
cultivation. 

In  Northern  Europe,  and  in  quite  modern 
times,  tbe  aggregation  of  the  population  in 
large  towns  has  caused  also  an  urgent  want  of 
regular  supply  of  large  quantities  of .  water  for 
drinking  and  sanitation,  and  the  increasing 
pollution  of  the  rivers  has  forced  us  to  construct 
large  numbers  of  storage  reservoirs  precisely 
on  the  plan  of  irrigation  tanks. 

In  this  country  it  was  till  lately  the  custom 
to  form  the  storage  reservoir  by  throwing  a 
huge  earth-bank  across  the  valley  from  side  to 
side.  Such  earthen  dams  are  really  walls  of  a 
peculiar  type.  Some  of  them  are  from  100  to 
120  ft,  in  height,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to 
half  a  mile  in  length  'They  are  not  unadapted 
for  moist  climates  and  for  positions  where  a 
rock  foundation  is  not  attainable.  But  they  are 
subject  to  two  very  serious  kinds  of  danger. 
The  water  may  creep  through  them,  and  if  it 
does,  it  very  soon  enlarges  its  passage-way  in 
the  loose  material  and  destroys  the  dam ;  or 
the  water,  accumulating  in  some  violent  rain¬ 
storm,  may  overtop  the  bank,  and  if  it  does,  it 
very  soon  cuts  down  a  gap  which  sets  the 
waters  free.  Disasters  of  the  most  serious  kind 
have  happened  in  both  these  ways. 

In  1864  the  Dale  Dvke  reservoir  burst  at 
Sheffield,  and  114,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  water 
rushed  down  the  valley,  destroying  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  property  and  causing  the  loss 
of  200  lives.  In  that  case  the  water  crept 
through  the  dam  and  undermined  it.  Only 
last  year  the  Conemaugh  Dam  in  Pennsylvania 
burst,  the  water  overtopping  it  and  cutting  a 
gap.  In  that  case  3,000  lives  were  lost.  There 
have  been  other  cases. 

Now,  there  are  cases  where  only  an  earthen 
wall  can  be  constructed,  and  for  heights  up  to 
100  ft.  no  doubt,  with  care  and  foresight,  an 
earthen  dam  can  be  made  safe  ;  but  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  engineers  should  have  sought 
for  some  securer  way  of  doing  battle  against 
the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water.  Earth 
dams  are  built  of  cheap  materials,  it  is  true,  but 
as  they  are  loose  banks,  with  no  coherence,  an 
enormous  mass  is  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  stone  wall  is  much  dearer  per  cubic  foot,  but 
if  much  less  material  is  wanted  it  may  be 
cheaper  than  an  earthen  dam.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  to  stone  walls  that  engineers  have  looked  as 
safer  and  stronger  than  earth  banks. 

The  first  condition  of  a  stone  wall  to  resist 
water  pressure  is  that  it  should  be  free  from 
fissures.  But  a  high  wall  cannot  be  free  from 
fissures  if  it  is  built  on  a  yielding  foundation,  or 
a  porous  foundation  through  which  the  water 
can  find  a  way.  Hence  masonry  dams  are  only 
built  on  rock  foundations.  We  now  believe 
that  on  a  sound  rock  foundation  reservoir  walls 
can  be  built  which  may  remain  uncracked  and 
undecaying  for  centuries,  and  may  be  almost 
as  permanent  as  the  hills. 

Masonry  dams  of  quite  gigantic  size  were 
built  in  Spain  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
Naturally,  the  Spanish  engineers  were  the  first 
in  modern  times  to  construct  a  masonry  dam. 
A  great  masonry  dam  was  built  at  Puentes  in 
1802,  150  ft.  in  height.  Unfortunately,  it  w\as 
built  on  piles ;  it  was  undermined  when  the 
reservoir  first  filled,  and  broke,  causing  a  loss 
of  600  lives,  Probably  the  disaster  at  Puente's 
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made  engineers  reluctant  to  build  stone  dams 
for  some  time.  However,  in  1858  the  French 
Government  was  directing  attention  to  storage 
of  water,  and  it  became  necessary  to  construct 
a  dam  on  the  Furens  river,  165  ft.  in  height,  in 
a  narrow  gorge.  The  engineers  decided  to  have 
a  masonry  dam,  and  for  the  first  time  investi¬ 
gated  scientifically  exactly  in  what  form  such 
a  dam  should  be  built.  The  older  dams  were 
trapezoidal,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a 
form  should  be  chosen. 

If,  as  is  natural,  we  look  chiefly  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  when  the  reservoir  is  full,  we  see 
we  have  two  forces  to  deal  with — the  horizontal 
water  pressure  tending  to  overturn  the  dam, 
and  the  vertical  weight  of  the  masonry  tending 
to  prevent  overturning. 

Suppose  the  weight  of  the  masonry  is  double 
that  of  the  water,  and  the  base  of  the  dam 
three-fourths  its  height,  then  in  a  triangular 
dam  the  resultant  pressure  on  each  joint  comes 
just  within  the  middle  third  of  the  width — a 
condition  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  stability.  Now  the  triangular  form  is 
not  convenient,  but  the  trapezoidal  is  an 
approximation  to  it. 

Liverpool  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  obtain 
power  for  the  supply  of  water  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality,  and  very  fine  reservoir  storage  works 
were  constructed  at  Rivington  between  1852 
and  1857.  Then  Liverpool  adopted  constant- 
supply  in  1864 ;  however,  in  a  long  drought, 
constant-supply  had  to  be  suspended,  and  at 
one  period  in  the  next  year  the  available  water 
in  the  reservoirs  only  amounted  to  ten  days’ 
supply.  Various  expedients  were  adopted  from 
that  time  to  this  to  make  the  supply  adequate 
for  daily  requirements  till  a  new  source  of 
supply  could  be  found  and  the  necessary  works 
carried  out.  The  most  important  remedial 
measure  was  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Deacon, 
the  Water  Engineer,  in  1873,  of  a  system  of 
measuring  the  flow  in  the  mains  of  each  district 
by  recording  meters  termed  waste  -  water 
meters.  As  soon  as  systematic  observations 
were  made,  it  was  discovered  that  a  quite 
enormous  waste  of  water  was  going  on  in 
consequence  of  leaks  in  the  mains  and  faulty 
house-fittings.  By  preventing  this  waste, 
without  restricting  any  legitimate  use  of  the 
water,  the  supply  has  just  been  made  adequate 
up  to  the  present  time  ;  but  Liverpool  has  more 
than  once  been  on  the  verge  of  a  water  famine, 
and  a  new  supply  was  a  matter  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity. 

Now  in  these  times  there  is  only  one  way,  in 
most  cases,  of  obtaining  a  supply  large  enough 
for  a  town,  and  pure  enough  to  be  healthy. 
This  is,  to  seek  the  water  on  some  remote  hill- 
valley,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  the 
streams  unpolluted.  Many  sources  of  supply 
were  examined.  The  English  lakes,  Ulles- 
water,  Howeswater,  Windermere,  and  Bala  Lake 
in  Wales  were  all  considered.  But  a  natural  lake 
is  not  always  a  favourable  source  of  supply. 
To  get  the  water  out  of  it  you  must  tunnel 
beneath  its  bed,  and,  more  than  this,  you  have 
generally  the  need  to  raise  its  level  and  increase 
its  storage  capacity  by  damming  up  its  out¬ 
let.  Further,  round  most  lakes  population 
has  aggregated,  the  land  is  valuable,  and  the 
drainage  is  no  longer  unpolluted.  Other  dis¬ 
tricts  were  considered,  but  finally  a  lonely 
valley  in  mid-Wales  was  selected,  down  which 
flows  the  Vyrnwy,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Severn.  The  valley  is  an  old  glacier-bed  lying 
780  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  high  enough  to  send 
its  waters  to  Liverpool,  seventy  miles  off,  at  a 
pressure  then  sufficient  to  command  all  parts 
of  the  town.  The  moorlands  rise  to  a  level  of 
about  2,000  ft.  all  round  the  valley.  The  rainfall 
is  copious  and  the  land  uncultivated.  The 
rocks  are  slate,  interspersed  with  beds  of  very 
ancient  volcanic  ash.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  decided  to  create  a  new 
lake  as  large  as  Bala  Lake  itself  by  damming 
up  the  outlet  of  the  valley.  The  dam,  1,172  ft. 
in  length,  has  been  built.  During  the  past  year 
the  waters  were  allowed  to  gather.  A  quite 
beautiful  lake,  five  miles  in  length,  occupies  the 
old  dry  valley-bottom.  The  small  village  of 
Llanwddyn,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  is  sub¬ 
merged.  The  pipe-line  is  laid,  seventy  miles  in 
length,  and  when,  early  next  year,  the  tunnel 
under  the  Mersey  is  finished,  Liverpool  will 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  possible 
water.  The  whole  cost  of  this  great  municipal 
work  reaches  nearly  two  millions,  and  as  a  great 
engineering  enterprise  it  takes  rank  with  the 
Forth  Bridge  and  the  Manchester  Canal,— 
monuments  of  knowledge  and  skill  and  organi¬ 
sation  and  enlightened  expenditure.  The  area  of. 


lake  is  1,121  acres ;  the  volume  of  water  is  12,000 
million  gallons;  the  greatest  depth  of  water, 
84  ft. 

Now,  of  the  scheme  of  water-supply  it  is  not 
for  me  here  to  speak  in  detail ;  but  the  great 
dam  which  closes  the  valley  and  forms  the  lake 
is  strictly  a  masonry  wall.  In  some  respects,  it 
is  the  greatest  of  all  these  great  masonry  dams 
hitherto  built.  It  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the 
Furens  and  Yillar  dams,  nor  quite  so  wide  of 
base  as  the  Vervier  dam  ;  but  it  is  much  longer 
than  these,  and  has  a  much  greater  cube  of 
masonry  ;  and  it  is  the  first  great  masonry  wall 
of  this  kind  built  in  this  country  by  English 
engineers. 

Then,  if  masonry  is  to  be  used,  what  kind  of 
masonry  should  be  adopted?  Should  it  be  a 
great  block-work  structure,  the  ashlar  blocks 
set  in  Portland  cement  to  make  the  joints 
watertight  ?  Well,  I  suppose  it  would  have 
been  impossible  in  any  reasonable  time,  at  any 
practicable  cost,  to  hew  the  rough  but  hard 
and  strong  slate  rock  of  the  valley  into  ashlar 
blocks.  Had  it  been  possible  it  is  probable 
it  would  not  have  been  best  to  do  so,  for  a 
blockwork  mass  has  a  regular  system  of  thin 
joints,  which  form  planes  of  weakness  through¬ 
out  the  mass.  It  is  just  possible  that  by  some 
settlement  fissures  might  be  formed,  taking 
definite  directions  along  these  joints  and 
leading  the  water  into  the  core  of  the  work.  A 
system  of  rubble  work,  with  its  irregular 
joining,  seems  liable  to  no  such  danger.  Hence 
a  system  of  rubble  masonry  is  adopted  in  all  these 
great  masonry  dams,  the  structure  being  rendered 
almost  monolithic  by  bedding  the  rubble  stones 
in  the  strongest  cement. 

At  the  Vyrnwy  the  masonry  is  really 
of  a  new  type.  It  is  rubble  masonry  of 
quite  gigantic  blocks.  The  limit  to  the  size 
of  the  blocks  is  determined  by  the  power  of  the 
lifting  machinery  at  the  quarry  and  on  the 
work.  With  steam  cranes  it  was  possible  to 
handle  and  set  blocks  of  seven  or  eight  tons’ 
weight.  Each  block,  selected  with  quite 
curious  skill  by  the  mason  to  fit  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  was  dropped  into  a  soft  bed  of  cement- 
mortar,  and  every  accessible  crevice  packed 
with  smaller  stones  and  concrete.  On  the 
faces  only  of  the  dam  the  blocks  are  squared. 

The  slate  rock  on  cubes  carries  800  tons  per 
square  foot.  The  concrete  in  cubical  blocks 
180  tons.  As  the  concrete  is  in  comparatively 
thin  layers  between  the  cyclopean  blocks  the 
strength  of  the  masonry  of  the  dam  is  probably 
not  inferior  to  that  of  slate  rock  itself. 

Before  beginning  the  dam  an  immense  trench 
was  opened  across  the  valley,  the  whole  of 
the  alluvial  and  glacial  deposits  being  re¬ 
moved  and  the  underlying  rock  exposed.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  mass  of  the  dam  is 
thus  below  ground.  The  form  is  not  widely 
different  from  the  theoretical  form  required. 
The  height  from  the  rock  foundation  in  the 
middle  of  the  dam  is  127  ft.,  and  the  width  at 
ground  level  101  ft.  Two  great  culverts  are 
constructed  through  the  dam.  Through  one  a 
stream  of  10,000,000  gallons  a  day  flows  to  feed 
the  Severn,  while  the  water-supply  of  Liverpool, 
which  may  reach  40,000,000  gallons  a  day,  is 
taken  through  a  tunnel  in  a  lateral  bay  of  the 
lake. 

A  very  great  danger  for  most  reservoir 
embankments  is  the  discharge  of  surplus  water 
if  a  flood  occurs  after  the  reservoir  is  full.  For 
most  reservoirs  a  by-wash  or  channel  is  con¬ 
structed  to  lead  away  the  surplus  water  down 
the  hillside  to  a  point  below  the  dam.  But 
many  have  been  the  disasters  due  to  insufficient 
provision  for  discharging  floods.  The  Vyrnwy 
dam  forms  an  immense  weir  over  which  surplus 
flood-water  will  flow,  finding  its  way  harmlessly 
in  a  comparatively  thin  sheet  down  the  outer 
face  of  the  dam  to  a  water  cushion  below. 

I  have  given  some  particulars  of  the  strength 
of  masonry  structures.  Under  no  conditions 
can  the  crushing  stress  in  the  Vyrnwy  dam 
exceed  9  tons  to  the  square  foot.  In  fact,  the 
crushing  stress  is  slightly  greater  on  the  inner 
toe  when  the  reservoir  is  empty  than  on  the 
outer  toe  when  the  reservoir  is  full. 

The  masonry  dam  alone,— apart,  that  is,  from 
the  pipe-line  and  service  reservoirs  and  other 
great  works  which  are  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  water, — has  cost  over  half  a 
million.  In  no  other  masonry  work  has  the 
true  principle  of  rubble  building,  the  using  of  a 
cement  so  strong  that  the  structure  becomes 
practically  a  monolith,  been  so  rigidly  carried 
out. 

A  visitor  with  large  experience  of  masonry 
work  made  this  report  about  it  i— That  the 


Liverpool  people  had  in  this  dam  a  piece  <3 
masonry  not  surpassed  for  solidity  by  an 
masonry  in  the  world. 
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COMPETITION  DESIGNS, 
irwjj  E  publish  this  week  the  elevations  ant 
principal  plans  of  four  of  the  design: 
sent  in  for  the  first  competition  for  th< 


Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  all  of  which  weri 
specially  mentioned  in  our  review  on  January  21 
last  of  the  designs  that  were  exhibited.  W< 
have  others  to  publish  at  another  time.  W< 
have  considered  it  would  add  to  the  interesl 
of  the  plans  to  publish  several  together  for  tin 
purpose  of  comparison. 

The  first  one  is  that  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs 
We  quote  the  following  passages  from  the 
report  which  accompanied  the  drawings  : — 

“  It  will  be  seen  from  the  clans  and  sections  that, 
although  the  present  building  will  be  quite  com¬ 
plete  as  designed,  still  the  future  extension  can  be 
added  without  any  detriment  to  it. 

The  fall  in  Surrey-street  has  been  made  use  of  so 
that  a  lower  ground  floor  is  obtained  towards  that 
street  and  Norfolk-street,  and  the  Health  Office 
Department  has  been  placed  on  that  floor,  the  cill 
of  the  windows  of  that  department  being  at  least 
2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  street. 

No  tower  has  been  shown  on  the  accompanying 
design,  as  the  author  desires  it  to  be  distiuctly  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  building  as  designed  can  be  built 
well  within  the  sum  mentioned,  viz.,  80,000/.,  but 
be  desires  to  point  out  that  a  tower  could  be  easily 
added  without  any  detriment  to  the  plan,  but  ratber 
with  a  considerable  enhancement  to  the  building. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  design  1  or  such  a 
tower  has  been  prepared,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  plan  will  allow  of  its  being  added  over  the  grand 
staircase  at  an  additional  cost  of  7,000/.,  without 
any  alteration  to  the  plan  being  necessary. 

The  principal  entrance  leading  to  the  hall  has  been 
placed  as  suggested  toward  Pinstone-street,  having 
three  entrance  doors,  inside  which  swing  doors  wifi 
also  be  placed  to  prevent  draught.  The  height  of 
this  hall  will  be  17  ft.,  with  steps  up  to  main 
ground-floor,  this  arrangement  giving  a  very  im¬ 
posing  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
greater  height  for  the  hall. 

The  entrance  hall  gives  immediate  access  to  the 
vestibule,  where  the  two  grand  staircases  are  placed 
for  the  Mayor’s  apartmems  aDd  council-chamber. 

Two  general  entrances  have  been  placed,  one  in 
Norfolk-street  and  one  in  Surrey-street.  There  is 
also  an  entrance  in  Cheney-row,  with  a  service  stair¬ 
case  for  the  kitchens  and  workmen.  It  is  proposed: 
that  a  roadway  be  made  to  this  entrance  from  Pin-i 
stone-street. 

The  council-chamber  on  the  first-floor  has  been1 
placed  with  windows  looking  into  the  court,  this 
being  the  position  most  favourable  to  the  essential 
condition  of  quietness  for  the  room.  The  author, 
believes  that  ample  light  will  be  obtained  through 
the 'windows  looking  into  court,  but  a  ceiling  light : 
is  also  provided.  A  gallery,  reached  by  the  general ' 
staircase  towards  Surrey-street,  is  provided,  and 
there  is  also  a  small  subsidiary  iron  staircase  inside 
the  room. 

The  ante-room,  with  circular  glass  dome,  gives  i 
access  to  the  council-chamber,  and  a  side  passage  is 
also  provided,  in  order  that  Councillors  may  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  always  through  the  ante-room. 

Two  cloak-rooms  are  placed  next  the  rooms  above 
mentioned,  being  easy  ot  approach  to  the  council-  i 
chamber  and  the  Mayor’s  apartments.  w.c.’s  and  ■ 
lavatories  are  provided  in  these  cloak-rooms,  and  > 
urinals  might  also  be  placed  in  one  of  them  if 
desired.  A  small  cloak-room,  with  lavatory  and  i 
w.c.,  is  also  provided  for  the  private  use  of  the  < 
Mayor. 

The  reception-hall,  dining-room,  and  Mayor's 
parlour  are  placed  en  suite  facing  Pinstone-street,  1 
so  that  they  may  be  used  together  if  desired,  and  1 
patent  sliding  doors,  4  in.  thick,  and  filled  w  th  1 
slag-wool  as  a  non-conductor  of  sound  and  heat, 
will  divide  them  into  three  separate  rooms  when  i 
necessary. 

The  Borough  Accountant’s  office  is  placed  in  the  i 
position  which  is  most  ready  of  access  and  central  i 
in  position,  corridors  giving  easy  approach  from  any  i 
entrance.  The  staircase  (towards  Cheney-row)  ; 
gives  ready  access  to  the  wages-room  on  the  base-  : 
ment. 

The  two  large  public  lavatories,  being  well  1 
lighted,  have  been  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  front  ■ 
towards  Pinstone-street,  with  entrances  direct  from  t 
Surrey-street  and  Cheney-row,  these  being  con-  i 
sidered  the  most  convenient  positions.  This  arrange-  \ 
ment  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  appearance  t 
of  the  building. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plan  has  been  studied  so  .i 
that  every  department  may  be  separate  and  com-  i 
pleto  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  convenient  to  i 
the  other  departments  ;  as,  for  instance,  folding-  ; 
doors  could  easily  be  placed  to  shut  off  the  Mayor’s  i 
apartments  from  the  Counoil  Chamber  and  likawia*  < 
these  rooms  from  the  Town  Clerk’*  offloesi 


First  Floor  Plan 


Ground  Floor  Plan 
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te  warming  and  ventilation  has  been  specially 
ided  to  in  this  design.  Fireplaces  have  been 
jd  in  all  the  offices  except  the  large  general 
3s,  which,  together  with  all  the  corridors  and 
offices  where  fireplaces  are  not  shown,  will 
mated  by  hot  water,  although  open  fireplaces 
1  be  introduced  as  features  in  dining-room  and 
Dtion-hall  if  considered  desirable, 
is  proposed  to  provide  inlet  ventilators  to  all 
is  and  corridors  heated  by  hot  water,  and  there 
be  extract  ventilating  flues  to  all  the  large 
38.  The  Mayor’s  apartments  and  the  Council 
nber  will  have  extract  flues  or  shafts  in  roofs, 
Boyle’s  extractors  will  be  fitted  to  same.  The 

I  offices  will  have  9  in.  by  6  in.  inlet  and  outlet 
ilators,  and  outlet  ventilators  will  also  be  placed 

II  corridors,  kc.  It  is  proposed  to  light  the 
le  of  the 'building  by  the  electric  light,  space 
he  apparatus  being  provided  in  the  basement, 
le  building  will  be  built  of  brick  and  faced  with 
cost  local  stone.” 

he  design  next  in  order  is  that  by  Mr.  W. 
lpbell  Jones,  who,  like  Mr.  Briggs,  makes 
plan  follow  the  lines  of  the  site  almost 
;tly.  In  his  report  he  says  : — 

In  order  that  the  best  possible  arrangement  of 
.  giving  facility  of  access  to  the  various  depart  - 
ts  might  be  obtained,  it  has  been  considered 
cable  to  cover  the  whole  site  with  buildings, 
ing,  however,  spacious  courts  for  light  and  air 
vecn  the  blocks. 

he  portion  of  the  building  at  the  south-eastern 
of  the  site  is  shown  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ind-floor  ceiling  only,  and  would  be  covered  by 
|.t  roof  with  a  balustrade  towards  Cheney-row. 
aid.  however,  future  extensions  become  desir- 
this  portion  can  bo  raised  for  one  or  two 
ies  without  any  detriment  to  the  appearance  or 
fort  of  the  existing  buildings, 
he  disposition  of  the  rooms  upon  the  various 
■s,  as  suggested  by  the  Corporation,  has  been 
ied  out  with  the  following  variations  : — 
tcond  Floor. — A  portion  of  the  Health  Office  has 
\  placed  here  in  preference  to  the  first  or 
ind  floor,  viz.,  the  Cleansing  Inspector’s  room 
his  assistant,  and  four  rooms  for  clerks,  as  it 
j  considered  desirable  that  the  second  floor 
ild  extend  the  whole  length  of  Surrey-street  for 
litectural  purposes. 

Ur  si  Floor.— Every  room  required  on  this  floor 
been  provided,  except  the  rooms  mentioned 
ve,  but  no  rooms  asked  for  on  other  floors  have 
a  put  upon  this  floor. 

f round  Floor. — Every  room  asked  for  on  this 
|r  has  been  provided,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
strong  room  belonging  to  the  Surveyor's  depart- 
lt,  the  pay  room  and  the  wages  counting  room 
he  Borough  Accountant’s  department,  and  two 
e  rooms  in  the  Engineer’s  department,  all 
gested  in  your  particulars  to  be  in  the  base- 
it,  have  found  a  place  upon  this  floor. 
iasement  or  Lower  Ground  Floor. — Every  room 
ed  for  has  been  provided  here,  except  the  above- 
ationed  ones,  moved  to  ground  floor. 

'he  cubical  contents  of  the  building,  calculated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  footines,  and  including  all 
ers,  projections,  &c.,  is  1,937,400  cubic  ft. 

'he  entrance  to  the  Council  Chamber  for  the 
die  is  from  Surrey-street,  and  by  the  use  of 
ling-doors  is  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
building. 

>ver  the  Mayor's  parlour  on  the  first  floor  is 
wn  a  mezzanine  gallery,  which  would  be  very 
ful  for  a  band  gallery  or  for  the  use  of  ladies, 

[would  be  an  effective  feature  in  the  rooms, 
he  public  lavatories  on  the  lower  ground  floor 
e  been  carefully  arranged  to  secure  good  venti- 
ion,  and  a  window  is  given  to  each  w.c. 

’he  warming  to  the  offices  of  principal  officials 
ild  be  by  open  fireplaces ;  for  the  clerks'  and 
ter  offices  a  system  of  low-pressure  hot-water 
ies  is  suggested,  circulating  from  the  boiler-room 
6.W.  angle. 

’or  ventilation  of  Council  Chamber  a  special  tube 
provided,  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  the  reception- 
ms  the  foul  air  would  be  collected  into  the  roof 
l  got  rid  of  generally  over  the  building.  Fresh 
inlets  would  be  provided  about  5ft.  6  in.  above 
I  floor. 

'he  principal  offices  would  be  provided  with 
dilating  sun  burners. 

Materials :  Exterior. — All  walls  visible  from  street 
be  faced  with  Ancaster  stone  from  Messrs. 
Ldley’s  quarries, — a  stone  well  qualified  to  with- 
nd  a  smoky  atmosphere.  The  base  or  plinth  of 
|  building  towards  the  principal  streets  to  be 
per  head  granite,  but  not  polished.  The  interior 
irts  to  have  facings  of  a  hard  white  pressed 
ck,  but  dressings  to  be  in  stone.  Roofs  to  be 
lered  with  best  Westmoreland  green  slates.  The 
nt  has  been  specially  designed  with  a  view  to 
L  judicious  introduction  of  groups  of  sculpture 
1  bas-reliefs,  as  roughly  indicated  upon  the  eleva- 
n. 

The  domes  to  be  covered  with  cooper  and  the 
ure  on  the  summit  to  be  in  bronzes.” 

rhe  next  design,  by  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
tkea  some  departure  from  the  lines  of  the 
e,  leaving  out  a  corner  next  the  ohuroh*yard 
order  to  get  n  rectangular  return  to  the 


principal  front — a  point  not  without  import¬ 
ance  where  dignity  of  effect  is  desired. 

As  the  author  did  not  forward  his  report  we 
must  leave  the  design  and  plans  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  design  is  the  one  which  we 
characterised  as  looking  a  little  too  much  like  a 
theatre  ;  but  it  is  an  effective  facade  neverthe¬ 
less.  The  author  adopts  the  central  position 
with  top-light  for  the  Council  Chamber,  a  very 
good  position  for  that  purpose,  but  which 
involves  the  difficulty,  not  we  think  sufficiently 
recognised  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  his  address  to 
students  at  the  Institute  recently  (in  which  he 
went  largely  into  the  subject  of  this  competi¬ 
tion),  of  dealing  with  the  space  under  such 
central  room  on  the  lower  floor.  The  author 
has  put  the  accountants’  office  there, — a  central 
position,  certainly,  but  somewhat  too  far  within 
the  building  for  convenient  access  for  an  office 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson’s  design  shows,  as  we 
remarked  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition,  a  bold 
and  original  treatment  of  the  plan  by  taking  a 
centre  line  down  the  site  and  placing  the  plan 
symmetrically  on  either  side  of  it.  This  makes 
a  fine  plan,  but  it  has  the  defect  of  throwing 
away  a  good  deal  of  ground  on  the  front  of 
the  "  site,  and  throwing  the  Pinstone  -  street 
front  back  behind  the  line  of  the  church-yard 
wall.  The  following  particulars  are  given  from 
the  report :  — 

A  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  site  has  been 
adopted  by  the  author  as  most  suitable  for  what  is 
to  be  the  dominant  building  in  Sheffield,  especially 
as  by  this  a  more  extensive  space  is  obtained  iu 
front  of  the  principal  fa£ade  ;  and  the  church  is 
better  brought  into  the  perspective  grouping  with 
the  new  building,  instead  of  being  somewhat 
blocked  out  if  the  Pinstone-stroet  line  of  frontage, 
shown  on  the  block  plan,  were  built  up  to,  and  also 
the  front  is  now  more  parallel  with  Pinstone-street. 

A  continuous  corridor  is  carried  quite  round  the 


and  gentlemen  are  placed  on  the  Mezzanine  ground- 
floor  level,  at  the  corner  of  Pinstone  and  Surrey 
streets,  as  most  convenient  for  ’bus  and  tram  traffic, 
and  have  a  distinct  and  spacious  approach  from  the 
street  level. 

The  plans  now  sent  in  competition  are  essentially 
sketches  only,  to  be  modified  as  to  thickness  of 
walls,  spacing  of  windows  and  doors,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pilaster  columns  and  other  ornamental 
features,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  working  out  of  further  detailed 
plans  and  elevations. 

All  rooms  not  having  open  fireplaces  to  be  warmed 
and  ventilated  under  the  general  ventilation  and 
beating  scheme,  the  boilers  being  placed  in  a  sub¬ 
basement  in  the  centre  block  ;  but  if  more  conve¬ 
nient  they  could  be  placed  in  a  sub-basement  at  the 
Norfolk-street  end. 

The  upcast-shafts  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
large  internal  areas,  and  over  the  Council-chamber, 
the  lobbies  of  the  gallery  stairs,  and  in  the  spaces 
adjoining  the  Reception-rooms  and  Grand  Stair¬ 
case. 

The  plan  is  generally  compact,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  are  kept  together  ou  five  floors,  to  avoid  a 
straggling  plan,  and  to  obtain  a  useful  space  for 
future  extensions  in  Norfolk-street. 

The  fronts  to  bo  executed  in  stone  of  similar 
quality  to  the  School  Board  Offices  or  the  Yorkshire 
Penny  Bank,  with  slate  roofs  and  lead  flats,  gutters, 
and  domes. 

The  elevations  in  the  areas  to  be  in  stone  and 
white  glazed  brick  facings. 

The  floors  generally  to  be  of  fire-proof  construc¬ 
tion,  of  coke  breeze  concrete  and  rolled  iron  joists, 
laid  over  with  wood  block,  tile,  mosaic,  or  cement 
flooring,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  staircases  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  Grand 
Staircase  of  marble. 

Heating  and  Ventilation.  —  Two  main  upcast- 
shafts  are  provided  in  a  central  position,  for  the 
extraction  of  the  vitiated  air,  and  to  them  the 
several  offices,  rooms,  stairs,  and  corridors  will  be 
in  communication  by  upcast-shafts  provided  from 
each  of  them.  A  special  extraction-shaft  is  pro- 

ided  for  the  Council-chamber  and  also  for  the 


plan  on  each  floor,  giving  access  to  all  the  offices  1  Mayor’s  Reception-rooms.  The  boilers  are  fixed  in 
from  the  Grand  Staircase  and  from  secondary  stair-  a  cent,rai  position,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  heat- 
cases  and  entrances  from  Surrey-street,  Norfolk-  jDg  \,e  by  low-pressure  steam,  with  the  heating 
street,  and  Cheney-row,  which  are  sufficient  lor  i  majns  arranged  in  circuits  for  each  department, 
official  use  when  the  Grand  Staircase  is  required  for  \  Ventilating  radiators  will  be  used,  so  as  to  ensure  in 
receptions.  ,  all  seasons  the  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 

Largo  areas  give  sufficient  light  to  the  corridors  I  spaces  warmed  and  ventilated  at  least  three  or  four 
and  to  the  Council-chamber  and  central  general  |  times  in  the  hour.” 
offices,  which  are  thus  placed  away  from  all  noises  | 


arising  from  street  traffic. 

The  general  water-closets  and  lavatories  are  kept 
in  isolated  blocks,  with  good  cross  ventilation,  in  the 
same  position  on  each  floor  ;  and  all  drains  will 
have  well-ventilated  inspection  manholes,  to  enable 
every  portion  to  be  reached  for  examination  and 
eleansing  purposes. 

The  Reception-rooms  are  conveniently  approached 
from  the  Grand  Staircase,  with  the  Cloak-rooms 
adjacent  to  them  and  to  the  Council  Chamber,  the 
ante-room  of  which  could  be  brought  into  use  for 
reception  purposes  if  needed.  Movable  divisions  to 
be  provided  to  keep  the  Dining-room  and  Mayor’s 
Parlour  distinct  from  the  Reception-room. 

The  present  proposed  buildings  finish  with  a  good  The  Professorship  of  Building  Con- 
elevation  towards  Norfolk-street  and  the  spare  struction  and  Architecture  at  King's  Col- 
space  next  this  street  can  be  built  over  in  the  l  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Banister 

future,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  in  proper  con-  ,  T  „  -c  t  d  a  r\  t  „ 

tinuation  of  the  main  features  of  the  design,  and  Letcher,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A,,  D.L  ,  has  been  ap- 
for  the  present  can  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  or  court-  pointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Building  Con- 
apace,  with  advantage  to  the  Norfolk-street  eleva-  struction  and  Architecture  at  Kings  College, 
j  tion,  London,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Kerr, 

The  publio  wniting-roems  and  lavatories  for  ladies  A.,  who  retires  in  July 


DOOR-HEAD,  TAUNTON  CASTLE. 

The  door-head  forms  the  entrance  to  a 
building  of  late  date  on  the  south  side  of  the 
courtyard  of  Taunton  Castle,  and  facing  the 
great  hall  in  which  Jeffreys  held  the  Bloody 
Assize.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  its  kind,  the 
carving,  although  somewhat  spoiled  by  repeated 
coats  of  paint,  still  retaining  much  of  its 
original  delicacy.  The  sides  of  the  brackets 
are  particularly  good. 
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THE  NEW  “KAISER  WILHELM”  BRIDGE 
AT  BERLIN. 

The  new  bridge,  which  may  certainly  be 
called  an  exceedingly  monumental  one,  and 
which,  besides  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Imperial  “  Schloss,”  and  holding  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  new  German  Empire,  has  the 
practical  advantage  of  being  the  chief  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  town,  or 
rather  between  “  Unter  den  Linden  ”  and  the  new 
extension  of  this  well-known  thoroughfare,  was 
thrown  open  for  public  traffic  last  November, 
and  (except  some  sculpture  over  the  keystones) 
may  now  be  considered  complete.  The  erection 
of  the  bridge, — which,  by  the  bye,  looks  far  too 
monumental  and  solid  in  comparison  to  the 
small  breadth  of  river  it  crosses, — has  taken  many 
a  long  year,  far  too  many  indeed,  owing  partly 
to  the  multitude  of  red-tape  hindrances  which 
cropped  up  even  when  the  project  was  a  mere 
project,  and  partly  owing  to  difficulties  in  foun¬ 
dation  and  construction  as  well  as  in  the  river 
regulations  which  had  to  be  got  over. 

The  river  police  not  having  permitted  the 
water  to  be  dammed  at  that  point  where  the 
‘‘Kaiser  Wilhelm”  Bridge  crosses,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  non-erection  of  piers  or  even 
pilasters  would  have  prevented  the  bridge  from 
having  any  claim  to  be  an  architectural  feature 
(which  latter  point  was  required  by  the  autho¬ 
rities),  the  architect  was  bound  to  encroach  on 
the  embankments  for  the  necessary  room  for 
the  stream  to  pass  through,  and  by  doing  this 
has  been  able  to  give  the  bridge  three  spans 
(one  of  22-20  metres,  and  two  of  8-20  metres), 
and  two  piers  (of  each  5T0  metres),  to  a  normal 
width  of  river  of  38-50  metres.  Owing  to  the 
bridge  not  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  owing 
to  the  fronts  showing  curvilinear  lines,  much 
time  was  spent  in  projecting  the  stereometrical 
forms  of  the  different  stones,  and  after  this 
theoretical  work  had  been  completed,  the  very 
laborious  practical  part  of  cutting  the  material 
as  required  had  to  be  gone  through.  This  mate¬ 
rial, — which,  by  the  way,  was  often  very  scarce, 
the  quarries  from  which  it  came  not  having  an 
over-abundant  supply  of  good  stones,— was  of 
two  kinds :  black  granite  from  the  Odenwald, 
and  grey  granite  from  the  Bavarian  Hills,  the 
former  being  used  for  the  fronts  and  all  archi¬ 
tectural  features,  the  latter  for  such  parts  as 
were  not  visible.  As  to  the  measurements  of 
the  erection  itself,  the  wood-paved  thorough¬ 
fare  shows  a  width  of  26  metres,  with  two  foot¬ 
ways  (paved  with  granite  slabs)  of  5-50  metres 
each,  50  centimetres  being  given  on  the  outer 
sides  for  the  balusters.  The  surface  of  the 
wood-pavement  of  the  roadway  is  1-33  metres 
over  the  intrados  of  the  keystone  of  the  central 
span,  or  8-52  metres  over  river  bottom.  The 
architecture  of  the  bridge  is  of  the  sternest 
kind,  four  monumental  candelabra  (with  eight 
electric  arc-lights)  of  red  granite  with  bronze 
mounting,  and  four  tripods  at  the  corners  of 
the  bridge  giving  the  whole  a  finish,  whilst  the 
somewhat  superfluous  sculpture  over  the  key¬ 
stones,  although  effective  in  itself,  stands  in 
too  great  a  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
design.  Whatever  faults  the  new  bridge  may 
have  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  arches  and  the  costliness  of  the 
material  used  will  alone  make  the  erection  a 
remarkable  one. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 

NEW  HEADQUARTERS  FOE  THE  POLICE. 

The  large  pile  of  buildings  which  will  shortly 
accommodate  the  administrative  department 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  now  located  at 
Scotland-yard,  was  visited  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  a  large  party  of  members  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  who  were  received  and 
conducted  over  the  building  by  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  the  architect. 

The  requirements  of  the  department  call  for 
a  large  number  of  comparatively  small  rooms, 
and  the  convenient  arrangement  of  these,  with 
easy  access  for  the  public  and  between  the 
different  departments,  formed  the  problem 
which  has  been  successfully  treated  in  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  architect. 

The  buildings  entirely  surround  a  square, 
open  courtyard,  and  may  be  said  to  cover  a 
square.  Corridors  run  from  end  to  end  of  each 
side  of  the  square. 

The  interior  fittings  of  the  building  will  be 
simple  and  of  a  utilitarian  character.  Fire¬ 
proof  construction  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
floors,  with  the  usual  combination  of  concrete 
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and  rolled  iron  joists.  The  stairs,  in  some  cases 
of  concrete,  in  others  of  Portland  stone,  will  be 
faced  with  slabs  of  Craigleith  stone,  the  excel¬ 
lent  wearing  qualities  of  which  are  so  well 
known. 

The  treatment  of  the  elevations  calls  for 
more  attention  than  the  simplicity  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  quiet  tone  of  the  red  brick  facings, 
relieved  by  bands  of  Portland  stone,  is  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  dulness  of  the  lower 
portion  executed  in  granite.  The  angle  turrets, 
the  most  prominent  and  graceful  features  of 
the  design,  are  in  close  contrast  with  the  gables, 
lack  of  grace  being  singularly  apparent  in  their 
treatment. 

The  treatment  of  the  eaves  is  somewhat  un¬ 
usual,  the  deep  cornice  is  provided  with  a  gutter 
above,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  drippings 
from  the  eaves,  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  above,  will 
find  their  way  direct,  in  stormy  weather,  into 
the  gutter  below. 

The  chimneys,  which  pierce  the  roof  at  the 
ridges  in  most  cases,  have  been  carried  across 
frequently  from  the  exterior  walls  by  means  of 
concrete  flues,  strengthened  with  iron. 

The  building  will  be  illuminated  by  electric 
light. 


“MODERNISM  IN  ART.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Henry  Holiday’s  paper*  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association, 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  Presi¬ 
dent),  said  it  had  not  often  been  his  good 
fortune  to  listen  to  such  an  admirable  paper  as 
Mr.  Holiday  had  given  them. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  said  he  was  quite 
sure  they  all  agreed  with  the  chairman’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  lecture,  which  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one,  although  he,  the  speaker,  had  hoped 
that  it  would  have  dealt  a  little  more  with  art 
and  a  little  less  with  political  economy.  But 
there  was  no  questioning  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  close  connexion  between  the  two.  Social 
questions  were  now  coming  to  the  fore,  and, 
after  all,  it  was  nothing  very  unusual 
for  men  like  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Holi¬ 
day  to  show  broad  sympathies  with  the 
well  -  being  of  the  people  ;  and  as  artists 
they  of  course  believed  in  the  elevating 
influences  of  art,  and  desired  to  witness  its 
enjoyment  by  the  people.  Whether  or  not 
they  thought  Mr.  Holiday’s  views  were  at  all 
practicable,  and  whether  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  would  witness  the  realisation  of  a  better 
state  of  things  than  now  prevailed,  they  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  ends  aimed  at,  and  the 
goal  looked  forward  to  by  Mr.  Holiday,  were 
most  desirable.  In  listening  to  Mr.  Holiday’s 
paper,  he  had  been  reminded  of  the  pretty 
picture  which  Dr.  Richardson  had  drawn  some 
years  ago  of  an  ideal  city  of  Hygeia.  We  had 
not  yet  seen  that  city  of  Hygeia  constructed  ; 
indeed,  in  spite  of  much  good  work  that  had 
been  done  by  sanitarians,  there  were  parts  of 
the  country  and  many  towns  which  were  still 
in  a  very  low  sanitary  condition.  But  he 
thought  there  was  no  ground  for  despondency 
as  to  the  future  of  either  sanitation  or  art,  nor  as 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor.  He 
had  read  the  “  Fabian  Essays  ”  which  had  been 
referred  to,  and  he  had  also  read  in  Macmillan 
a  criticism  upon  them.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  wages  of  the  working  classes, 
according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Giffen, 
had  increased  by  from  75  to  100  per  cent, 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  As  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  the  larger  amount  of  it  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but  they  did  not 
all  make  the  best  use  of  it.  He  quite  admitted 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  give 
workmen  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of 
their  employers,  and  he  thought  that  where 
it  had  been  attempted  to  effect  that 
object  under  proper  conditions  the  results 
had  been  satisfactory  as  in  the  case 
of  M.  Leclaire.  He  had  been  reading  an 
account  of  M.  Leclaire’s  experiment  in  indus¬ 
trial  co-operation  by  Professor  Sedley  Taylor 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  M.  Leclaire  was  a 
decorator  who,  although  he  treated  his  men 
well,  found  that  they  took  no  interest  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  waste  of  material.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  his  own  interests  identical 
with  those  of  the  men,  and  devised  a  system  by 
which  he  shared  his  profits  with  his  men.  The 
scheme  was  very  successful.  When  he  died, 
not  having  any  children  he  left  his  establish¬ 
ment  to  the  chiefs  of  his  business,  which 
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was  still  being  carried  on  and  the  prol 
divided  amongst  the  men.  Another  well-kno1 
instance  of  individual  co-operation  in  Frai 
was  that  which  was  carried  on  under  1 
auspices  of  M.  Godin.  That  scheme  was  a 
very  successful,  so  much  so  that  it  was  on  reel 
that  on  one  occasion  when  losses  had  b< 
incurred  the  men  came  forward  and  volunteei 
to  share  the  loss  with  their  employer.  On  t 
other  hand,  one  or  two  schemes  of  industi 
co-operation  which  had  been  tried  in  t 
country  had  failed,  notably  in  one  case,  that 
a  colliery.  In  this  case,  however,  the  expc 
ment  failed  owing  to  breach  of  faith  on  the  p 
of  the  colliery  owners.  Turning  to  the  art  s 
of  the  question,  he  admitted  that  it  was  vi 
desirable  that  the  people  should  acqu 
an  increased  love  of  art.  But  he  cot 
not  admit  that  things  were  in  so  hopelest 
condition  as  would  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Hd 
day’s  remarks.  Art,  and  especially  the  i 
dustrial  art,  of  the  present  day,  was  not  ini 
lowest  stage.  It  was  nothing  nearly  so  bad. 
that  of  the  time  of  the  Georges.  Ever  sit 
the  1851  Exhibition  there  had  been  a  gradi 
rise  in  the  level  of  art  work.  Good  art  co: 
be  produced  now,  but  only,  as  in  all  ages,  as 
result  of  patient  labour  and  long  study, 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  a  votel 
thanks  to  Mr.  Holiday  for  his  interest: 
paper. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus,  in  seconding  the  moti 
said  that,  while  thanking  Mr.  Holiday  for  i 
able  paper,  he  certainly  must  express  his  ag]| 
ment  with  Mr.  Robins  in  the  view  he  took  t 
we  certainly  produced  finer  buildings  and  fi 
pictures  than  were  produced  in  the  time  of  > 
Georges,  although  the  Academy  pictures  i 
our  buildings  of  the  better  kind  were  not  tel 
taken  as  criteria  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  < 
and  dwellings  of  the  people.  He  thought  t 
Mr.  Holiday’s  remarks  as  to  the  reasons  for  ■: 
poverty  in  artistic  ideas  were  very  suggest.5 
He  had  very  truly  said  that  Giotto  was  modi 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  his: 
was  the  best  art  of  his  time.  With  regair 
architecture,  he  would  commend  to  the  meml 
a  passage  in  Garbett’s  book,  in  which,  speak 
about  richness  in  architecture,  the  author  } 
it  down  as  a  canon  that  richness  was  not  onii 
the  necessary  elements  of  beauty  in  architi 
ture :  that  there  might  be  beauty  with 
richness.  He  referred  beauty  rather  to  projc 
tion  and  to  the  evidence  of  consideration  r 
one’s  neighbours'  buildings. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  in  supporting  the  v 
of  thanks,  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  a  gn 
deal  of  force  in  what  Mr.  Holiday  had  said  v 
regard  to  the  pedantry  of  copy  ism,  but  nev 
theless  copyism  had  served  to  make  us  $ 
quainted  with  the  architecture  of  the  p;] 
We  had  certainly  progressed  very  greatly  sis 
the  time  of  the  Georges,  and  he  thought  t 
outlook  for  the  future  was  not  altogether 
gloomy  as  some  might  suppose. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  having  made  a  few 
marks, 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  said  he  was  not  inclined; 
take  so  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  art  of  the  t 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  Mr.  Holiday  V 
taken.  He  thought  that  there  were  ma 
evidences  of  a  real  awakening  of  interest': 
art.  Even  in  the  houses  built  by  speculati 
builders  there  was  a  distinct  effort  after  sc; 
kind  of  artistic  embellishment.  True  enoTO 
it  was  generally  art  of  a  very  poor  characa 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  supplied  1 
all  was  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
speculating  builders  recognised  that  there  r 
a  demand  for  something  more  than  bare  w» 
As  to  the  panacea  which  Mr.  Edward  Belli) 
had  put  forth  in  his  book,  he  did  not  think  t 
any  endeavour  to  exalt  labour  at  the  expense 
capital  would  be  successful. 

The  Chairman  having  made  some  obsen 
tions,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that\ 
sympathies  were  very  largely  with  the  viewu 
the  lecturer,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  put  .1 
carried  ;  and  Mr.  Holiday  having  replied; 
some  points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  disci 
sion,  the  meeting  terminated. 


Ventilation. — Alterations  are  being  madii 
St.  John’s  Church,  Carlisle,  including  the  ve’j 
lation,  Baird,  Thompson,  &  Co.’s  exhaust  ve’ 
lator  being  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  a 
vitiated  air,  and  their  air-inlet  “  panel  vc 
lator  ”  being  used  for  the  introduction  of  t 
fresh  air,  Tho  firm  have  opened  new  ehi 
rooms  at  165,  Queen  Victoria-street,  K,C. 
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Notre  Dame  de  Fourvi'cre,  Lyons.  The  late  M.  Bossan ,  Architect. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  FOURVI&RE,  LYONS. 

I  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  modern 
: French  church,  from  a  photograph,  as  the 
■architect  who  designed  it,  the  late  M.  Bossan,  a 
native  of  Lyons,  was  held  in  great  esteem 
) among  the  profession  in  France,  and  in  the 
(course  of  a  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  few  months  since,  this 
(church  was  instanced  as  one  of  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  works. 

I  The  view  unfortunately  gives  only  a  portion 
of  the  building,  but  sufficient  to  show  its 
i  peculiar  style,  which  to  English  eyes  will 
'(probably  seem  odd  and  unsuitable  enough, 
^regarded  as  church  architecture. 

The  church  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Faubourg  de  Vaise,  at  Lyons,  ou  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone.  There  is  a  rope  railway  to 
tascend  the  hill,  as  well  as  various  ordinary 
i roads.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
(ancient  town  of  Lyons. 

i  In  839  there  still  remained  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Forum,  which 
served  for  the  construction  of  a  little  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Conseil  ’’ ;  but  the  name 
of  its  origin,  “  de  Foro  Vetere,”  has  clung  to 
the  site  up  to  the  present  day. 

“Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere”  has  been  the 
(object  of  pilgrimages  for  a  thousand  years 
I  back.  After  having  been  abandoned  for  some 
time  in  this  sense,  the  shrine  regained  its  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  consequence 
of  a  pestilence  under  which  it  was  regarded 
(as  a  place  of  refuge  ;  and  at  the  present  time 
]  there  are  an  immense  number  of  devotees 
annually  visiting  the  church  for  prayer  and  to 
] suspend  their  votive  offerings  there. 

I  The  ancient  chapel  having  been  found  insuf¬ 
ficient,  was  replaced  by  the  present  one,  begun 
l  in  1872  and  completed  in  1881. 

I  The  principal  fa$ade  does  not  ofEer  much  of 
interest;  but  the  apse  with  its  flanking  turrets 
is  a  striking  and  conspicuous  object  above  the 


town.  At  the  other  end  of  the  church  is  the  main 
tower,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
view,  and  which  is  terminated  by  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  in  bronze  gilt,  five  and  a  half  metres 
high,  modelled  by  a  Lyonnais  artist,  M.  Fabisch. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Guild¬ 
hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

The  Architect's  Department . — The  Standing 
Committee’s  report  contained  the  following 
paragraph : — 

“  We  have  received  a  report  from  the  Architect, 
calling  attention  to  the  need,  in  his  department, 
of  an  official  to  check  accounts.  This  need  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  December  3  requiring  that  in  future 
the  prices  of  articles  supplied  under  contract 
shall  be  doubly  checked,  first  by  the  de¬ 
partment  by  which  the  orders  are  given, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Comptroller,  and  that 
the  prices  of  articles  not  included  in  any 
contract  shall  be  checked  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  giving  the  order.  The  Architect  states 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  have  the  accounts 
checked  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Council, 
but  that,  as  the  practice  is  quite  new,  and  he 
has  no  assistant  who  could  be  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  work,  he  has  been  unable  to 
carry  out  the  order  satisfactorily.  The  result 
is  that  there  are  several  accounts  for  work  done 
during  last  year  which  have  not  yet  been 
examined  and  put  forward  for  payment. 
Having  carefully  considered  the  matter,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  accounts 
for  works  and  for  articles  supplied  are  in  future 
to  undergo  a  double  check,  a  person  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  bills,  to  whatever  depart¬ 
ment  they  may  relate,  before  they  are  certified 


by  the  head  of  the  department  having  charge 
of  the  work,  and  passed  on  to  the  Comptroller. 
We  recommend — 

1  That  an  official  for  the  purpose  above  stated  be 
appointed,  that  he  be  placed  in  the  first  class  at  a 
commencing  salary  of  2001.  a  year,  and  that  it  be 
referred  back  to  us  to  take  the  necessary  steps.'  " 

This  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  after 
some  discussion. 

The  Blackmail  Tunnel. — The  discussion  of 
this  question  was  then  resumed,  and  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sitting. 

The  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  by 
way  of  giving  efEect  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Chairman  when  the  subject  was  last  under 
discussion  by  the  Council,  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  : — 

“  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bridges  Committee 
to  proceed  provisionally  with  the  tunnel  at  Blackwall 
under  the  Act  of  1887,  subject  to  the  advice  of  an 
engineer  of  experience  in  subaqueous  tunneling,  and 
under  such  advice  to  sink  shafts  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  difficulties  of  the  soil,  and  then  to  report  to  the 
Council  for  further  instructions." 

Mr.  Saunders,  in  seconding  the  amendment, 
spoke  in  favour  of  a  tunnel  extending  only 
under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  with  lifts  in 
lieu  of  inclined  approaches. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  members,  but  was  carried  on  a  division  by 
57  votes  to  48, — a  majority  of  9. 

Sir  John  Lubbock’s  amendment  having  thus 
become  the  substantive  motion,  Mr.  Corbett 
moved,  and  Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded,  the 
following  rider  to  it : — 

“  But  that  beyond  the  question  of  these  provisional 
works  the  Council  does  not  at  present  commit  itself." 

This  was  accepted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
carried,  after  which,  by  44  votes  against  39,  the 
Council  approved  the  following  further  rider, 
moved  by  Lord  Lingen :  — 

“And  that  the  engineer  conducting  the  experiments 
do  report  monthly  to  the  Bridges  Committee  the  nature 
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of  the  information  obtained,  and  the  progress  of  the 
expenditure." 

Mr.  Costelloe  then  moved,  as  a  further  amend¬ 
ment  : — 


“And  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Bridges  Committee 
and  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  acting  jointly,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  obtaining 
an  amending  Bill,  containing  such  modifications  of  the 
existing  powers  as  to  works  as  may  be  found  desirable, 
and  such  provisions  as  to  the  method  of  providing  for 
the  future  expense  of  the  undertaking  as  may  seem  to 
be  just." 


Other  amendments,  seeking  to  make  the 
execution  of  the  work  contingent  upon  the 
Council’s  obtaining  powers  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  betterment  ”  to  the  property  benefited 
by  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  having  been 
lost,  it  was  resolved,  by  47  votes  against  42, 
that  the  following  words  should  be  added  to  the 
motion : — 


The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  formally 
approved. 

Tramway  Legislation. — The  Highways  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows  : — “  Your  Committee 
have  had  before  them  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bolton,  M.P.,  stating  that  he  has  given  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  ‘  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Tramways  Act,  1870,  and  to  consider  as  to  the 
desirability  of  further  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  with  reference  to  tramways.’  Mr. 
Bolton  asks  to  be  informed  whether  the  Council 
is  in  favour  of  such  an  inquiry.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  the 
anomalous  state  of  the  existing  legislation  with 
regard  to  London  tramways,  an  inquiry  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  be  of  advantage ;  and  they  therefore 
recommend — 


‘  That  Mr.  Bolton  be  informed  that  the  Council  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  proposal  for  a  Select  Committee  on  tram¬ 
way  legislation,  and  will  be  prepared  to  give  any 
assistance  in  its  power  to  further  the  object  of  the 
Inquiry.’ " 


This  was  agreed  to.  • 

Subways.— On  this  subject  the  Highways 
Committee  reported  as  follows  “  The  Council 
on  the  19th  of  November  last  made  by-laws 
under  the  Metropolitan  Subways  Act,  18G8, 
and  other  Acts,  for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of 
the  subways  in  Garrick-street,  Southwark- 
street,  Victoria-embankment,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  and  Commercial-road  East.  These  by¬ 
laws  have  now  been  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Home  Secretary  has  signified 
his  approval  of  the  penalties  specified  therein. 
Section  202  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  provides  that  no  by-law  shall  be  of  any 
force  or  effect  until  the 'same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  and  confirmed  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  Your  committee  therefore  recom¬ 
mend — 


That  the  Council  do  confirm  the  by-laws  made  on 
November  19,  1SS9,  for  regulating  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
ways  in  Garrick-street,  Southwark-street,  Victoria- 
embankment,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  Commercial- 
road  East. 


This  was  also  agreed  to. 

Disturnpiked  Main  Roads  in  the  Metropolis  — 
On  this  subject  the  Highways  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  report  :  — 

“The  Council,  on  February  11  last,  decided 
to  offer  to  the  respective  Vestries  and  District 
Boards,  m  respect  of  the  maintenance,  during 
the  year  1889-90,  of  the  roads  in  their  districts 
disturnpiked  since  December  31,  1870,  and 
which  by  the  Local  Government  Act  became 
vested  in  the  Council,  equivalent  sums  to  those 
Paid  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  respect 
of  such  roads  during  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  sum  thus  offered  in  respect  of 
1  inchley  and  Edgware  roads,  which  are  in  the 
parish  of  Hampstead,  was  9372.  17s.  -id.  With 
respect  to  this  the  Vestry  has,  by  resolution 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proportion 
hitherto  paid  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  inapplicable  to  present  circumstances 
especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  wear 
and  tear  is  due  to  through  traffic,  and  lias 
suggested  that  as  the  roads  have  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1889,  cost  4,7362.7  the 
Council  should  allow  the  Vestry  at  least  half 
that  amount.  This  expenditure  was  incurred 
durmg  a  year  with  only  the  last  quarter 
ot  which  the  Council  is  concerned.  Your 
Committee,  having  fully  considered  the  matter 
recommend — 


‘T^at  tlie  C°uncil  do  adhere  to  the  offer  alreadv 
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With  respect  to  the  Commercial-road  East. 
East  and  West  India  Dock-roads,  and  Horse- 
ferry-road,  which  were  also  vested  in  the 
Council  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  the  offer 
made  by  the  Council  was  to  pay  4872.  in  respect 
of  maintenance  during  the  year  1889-90.  The 
Limehouse  District  Board,  in  whose  district 
these  roads  are  situated,  has  decided  not  to 
accept  this  sum,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
District  Board,  is  quite  inadequate ;  and  the 
District  Board  has,  moreover,  determined  not 
to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  after 
March  31  next.  It  appears  to  your  Committee 
that  the  Council  should  in  this  case  also  adhere 
to  the  offer  already  made  ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  future  maintenance,  should  exercise  the 
power  given  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
requiring  .the  District  Board  to  retain  the 
management  of  the  roads.  They  therefore 
recommend — 


(a)  That  the  Council  do  adhere  to  the  offer  already 
made  to  pay  the  sura  of  487/.  towards  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  Commercial-road  East,  East  and  West  India 
Dock-roads  and  Horseferry-road,  during  the  year 
1889-90,  and  that  the  Limehouse  District  Board  be 
informed. 

(b)  That  the  Council,  in  the  'case  of  Commercial-road 
East,  East  and  West  India  Dock-roads,  and  Horseferry- 
road  (which  roads  have  been  disturnpiked  since  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1870)  do  exercise  the  rights  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  18S8,  section  11  (sub-sec¬ 
tion  4),  by  requiring  the  Limehouse  District  Board  to 
undertake  the  maintenance,  &c.,  of  the  said  roads,  in 
consideration  of  such  annual  payment  by  the  Council 
for  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  as  may  be  determined 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  said  sub-section.’  ” 


After  some  discussion  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  until  Tuesday  next. 


THE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY : 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  fortieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  the 
Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
general  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed  as 
correct,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  White) 
read  the  Report  of  the  Council,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

“  Gentlemen, — The  Red  Booh  published  last  year 
contained  a  brief  summary  of  the  reports  for  tho 
years  1884-85  to  1887-88,  in  addition  to  a  report 
of  the  past  year’s  work,  in  order  to  preserve  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  history  of  the  society ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  present  report  will  deal  only  with  the 
work  of  the  society  during  the  year  18S9-90. 

While  being  again  able  to  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  a  considerable  increase  to  its  invested 
capital,  your  Council  regret  having  to  state  that  the 
subscriptions  have  decreased  in  amount ;  and  they 
would  urge  upon  each  and  every  contributor  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  new  subscribers.  At  the 
same  time,  your  Council  have  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  result  of  a  special  letter,  in  place  of  the 
usual  circular,  to  several  subscribers  who  were  in 
arrear  in  January  of  this  year,  has  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  and  as  a  similar  appeal  is  being  made  to  all 
subscribers  whose  subscriptions  for  1889  have  not 
yet  been  received,  there  is  great  probability  that 
the  increased  amount  of  subscriptions  obtained  in 
1890  will  more  than  balance  the  decrease  of  the 
>ast  year.  The  Income  Account  and  Balance  Sheet 
’or  the  year  ended  December  31,  18S9,  are  here¬ 
with  submitted. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  six  meetings  have 
been  held  by  your  Council ;  £415  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  thirty  persons  out  of  forty-four 
applicants;  and  three  pensions  of  £20  each  have 
been  paid.  The  amount  received  by  subscriptions 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  £28,  being  £308.  12s., 
as  against  £335.  18s.  received  in  1888.  Tho  Capital 
Account  receipts  amount  to  £557.  6s.  4d.,  including 
a  donation  of  £500  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Page,  joint 
heir  of  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave,  who,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered  by  some,  expressed  his  intention  to 
leave  £1,000  to  this  Society,  but  who  died  without 
signing  the  codicil  to  that  effect.  Upon  coming  of 
age  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Page  made  a  donation  of  £500, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Page,  has  now  done 
the  same — both  acts  of  generosity  worthy  of 
emulation.  Among  others,  donations  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  British  Architectural  Book 
Society,  per  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams;  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  ;  the  Nottingham  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society ;  Mr.  John  Cotton  ;  Mr.  A.  S. 
Gover ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell  ;  Mr.  George 
Inskipp,  and  Mr.  R.  St.  A.  Roumieu.  The  capital 
of  the  Society,  which  in  1883  consisted  of  Invest¬ 
ments  6,1742.  17s.  8d.,  and  Cash  1002.  2s.  6d.,  ora 
total  of  6,2752.  0s.  2d.,  at  the  present  time  amounts 
to  almost  8,0002.,  viz..  Investments  7,8712.  2s.  4d 
and  Cash  532.  18s.  8d.,  or  a  total  of  7,9252.  Is. 

Your  Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 


decease  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  who  held  the  office: 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  a  period  of  mor 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  resigning  it  in  187; 
when  the  Council  tendered  their  cordial  tharn 
and  acknowledgment  for  the  able  and  zealo.1 
manner  in  w  hich  he  had  performed  the  varioi 
duties  entrusted  to  him,  and  also  for  *  the  care  ai : 
untiring  energy  evinced  by  him  in  carrying  out  tl 
principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  and  distribi 
tion  of  the  benefits  afforded  of  the  Sooiety.’  M! 
John  Turner  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tl 
Society,  and  had  remained  a  subscriber  to  tl 
present  year. 

Your  Council  have  also  to  record  with  simibi 
regret  the  decease  of  Mr.  George  J.  J.  Mair,  f 
twelve  years  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  who  was  one  e 
the  first  Life  Members,  and  a  Member  of  the  Counti 
for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Mair  resigned  the  office  e 
Hon.  Treasurer  in  18S5,  in  which  year  your  Counti 
referred  with  gratitude  to  the  long  services  rend  ere: 
by  the  genial  Honorary  Treasurer,  then  giving  v 
that  office. 

In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Mair  r 
Hon.  Treasurer  in  1885,  the  duty  of  electing  a  ner 
Treasurer  devolves  upon  the  contributors.” 


The  Chairman  having  moved  the  adoption  n 
the  report,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  seconded  tl 
motion  ;  after  which  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickmai: 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  John  Hebb  made  som 
remarks,  and  the  adoption  of  the  report  wv 
agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  ou> 
going  Members  of  Council,  viz. : — Messrs.  Art  hill 
Cates,  Edward  A.  Gruning,  Herbert  D.  Appletot; 
C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  Hiltdi 
Nash ;  and  the  Council  for  the  year  of  offit) 
1890-91  was  elected  as  follows : — Mr.  Alfrci 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  President;  Messrs.  G. 
Raggett,  George  Inskipp,  R.  H.  Carpentet 
F.S.A.,  E.  Blakeway  I’Anson,  M.A.,  J.  Alfrci 
Gotch,  Samuel  Hill,  R.  St.  A.  Roumieu,  Georpi 
Scamell,  F.G.S.,  Lewis  Solomon,  Thomas  Yeriti 
William  Emerson,  H.  L.  Florence,  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  Thomas  M.  Rickman 
F.S.A.,  and  Aston  Webb.  A  vote  of  thank 
having  been  passed  to  the  auditors  for  the  pao; 
year, — namely,  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  and  Mr.  i. 
M.  Rickman,  F.S.A. — Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  am 
Mr.  John  Hebb  were  elected  auditors  for  tit 
ensuing  year  of  office.  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  wsi 
elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the  Hon.  Secretan 
was  re-elected. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors.- 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  ws\ 
held  in  the  School  of  Art  on  the  21st  inst.,  M3 
F.  Fowler,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  a  largi 
number  of  members  were  present,  incluclini 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Innocent,  Vice-President,  C.  Had 
field,  E.  M.  Gibbs,  W.  F.  Hemsoll,  J.  B.  MitcheLe 
Withers,  Frank  Massie,  W.  C.  Fenton,  J.  1 
Simpson,  H.  W.  Lockwood,  and  many  othere 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor 
read  an  interesting  paper  entitled  “  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineering.”  He  presented  stai. 
tistics  showing  the  relative  sizes  of  Sheffield  ani. 
other  towns,  and  pointed  out  that  Sheffield  amj 
Leeds  had  the  largest  areas  of  any  Englislij 
boroughs,  each  having  an  area  of  20,000  aqresi 
The  next  town  in  size  was  Bradford,  with} 
10,776  acres.  He  also  stated  that  Sheffield  haul 
an  area  equal  to  the  areas  of  Manchester,  LiverJ 
pool,  Bristol,  and  Salford  combined.  He  next 
dealt  with  the  construction  of  roads,  describeoj 
the  different  kinds  of  granite,  gritstone,  antij 
other  materials  used,  gave  particulars  as  t<  i 
the  manufacture  of  tar  and  concrete  pavea 
ment,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  maintr. 
tenance.  He  also  gave  statistics  as  to  thrti 
comparative  cost  of  granite  and  gritstone  pavr- 
ing,  showing  that  at  the  end  of  twenty-fivdj 
years  the  latter  would  have  cost  50  per  cent; 
more  than  the  former.  He  then  referred  to  thttl 
sections  and  gradients  of  roads,  giving  thfl; 
formulas  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  foil 
cross  sections.  The  second  part  of  the  papeij; 
dealt  with  sewerage  and  house  drainage.  Tbd 
most  modern  methods  of  sewer  construction) 
were  described,  and  particulars  given  as  to  tint 
different  forms  of  sewers,  and  the  volume  o!  i 
sewage  and  amount  of  rainfall  to  be  provided  ' 
for.  The  question  of  sewer  ventilation  was  alscu 
discussed,  and  various  systems  in  work  in  otheil 
towns  were  described.  Drawings  were  exhk  j 
bited  showing  how  engine  chimney  -  shafts 
could  be  utilised  for  ventilating  purposes.-i 
and  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  madol 
with  different  sewer  ventilators  were  given: 
The  question  of  house  drainage  was  therli 
thoroughly  gone  into,  and  different  methods  ot 
drain  disconnexion  and  ventilation  were  ex 
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i  lained.  The  use  of  rain-water  pipes  as  sewer 
llentilators,  and  the  use  of  soil-pipes  as  rain- 
rater  pipes,  were  condemned.  The  paper  was 
rilustrated  with  a  large  number  of  models,  dia- 
Hrams,  Sec.,  and  excited  considerable  interest 
jnnongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  an 
Exhaustive  discussion  took  place.  A  hearty 
rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wike  was  accorded  on 
/fae  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Frank  Massie,  C.  Hadfield, 
V.  C.  Fenton,  and  H.  W.  Lockwood.  The  hon. 
Kcretary  announced  that  next  month  Mr.  T.  M. 
Kickman,  of  London,  would  read  a  paper  on 
I The  Present  State  of  Questions  relating  to 
ll'.uantities.” 

il  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — At  a 
Meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  the  Heriot- 
Vatt  College,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Professor  Bald- 
in  Brown  presiding,  Principal  Grant  Ogilvie 
elivered  a  lecture  on  “  Electric  Lighting  of 
ateriors.”  He  began  by  explaining  the  terms 
sed  in  describing  electric  currents,  and  showed 
le  effect  of  the  current  on  the  conductor 
irough  which  it  passed,  pointing  out  the  appli- 
ition  of  the  heating  effect  in  the  use  of 
isible  “cut-outs,”  where  a  thin  wire  is 
sed  as  part  of  the  circuit,  so  as  to  cut  off 
le  current  from  a  section  where  it  might  be 
scorning  too  strong  for  safety.  He  further 
cplained  the  construction  of  incandescent 
,mps,  and  showed  the  high  lighting  efficiency 
dw  attained  by  some  of  these  of  200-candle 
)wer  and  upwards.  The  arrangements  for  dis- 
ibuting  the  current  to  the  various  lamps  in  a 
Duse,  the  use  of  storage  cells,  and  the  distribu- 
on  of  electricity  from  central  stations  by 
high-tension  ”  alternating  currents  and  trans- 
irmers,  were  also  discussed  in  the  lecture.  At 
;ie  close  Principal  Ogilvie  received  a  cordial 
pte  of  thanks. 


PARTY- WALL  CASES, 

FOOT  V.  HODGSON. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court  on  Saturday  last  Mr- 
ommissioner  Kerr  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of 
pot  Hodgson,  which  had  been  before  him  on 
ree  previous  occasions  and  which  involved  a 
lestion  of  considerable  importance  to  architects, 
lilders,  and  building  -  owners.  The  action  was 
;ought  by  Mr.  George  E.  Foot,  of  16,  Little 
jinity-lane,  E.C.,  against  Mr.  James  Hodgson,  of 
,  Queenhithe,  E.C.,  by  way  of  an  appeal  against 
).  award  made  by  two  out  of  three  arbitrators, 
lich  directed  that  the  party-wall  between  Nos.  16 
!d  17,  Little  Trinity-lane,  E.C.,  should  be  pulled 
wn  and  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ithe  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Fullerton  was  counsel  for  the  appellant  and 
f.  A.  H.  Spokes  for  the  respondent, 
t  it  seemed  that  in  April  last  a  fire  occurred  on  the 

remises  of  the  respondent,  and  now  that  the  pre- 
ises  were  cleared,  it  was  urged  on  his  behalf  that 
iee  party-wall  was  so  far  defective  and  out  of  repair 
•|  to  render  it  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  pull 
ndown  and  rebuild  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
t'bitration,  the  arbitrators  being  Mr.  T.  M.  Deacon 
Kr  the  respondent,  and  Mr.  StenniDg  for  the 
pellant,  Professor  Roger  Smith  being  appointed 
»rd  surveyor.  In  their  award  they  ordered  that 
lie  wall  should  be  pulled  down,  but  this  decision 
is  appealed  against. 

Mr.  Stenning,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  Mr.  Collins, 
fid  others  said  the  wall  was  in  sufficiently  good 
pair  as  not  to  render  it  necessary  to  pull  it  down. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Roger  Smith,  Mr. 
3>iacon,  and  others  said  the  wall  was  not  strong 
dough.  They  said  that  as  there  was  a  sloping  roof 
'eywero  justified  in  measuring  the  party-wall  in 
i.eh  a  way  as  to  show  that  its  breadth  of  two 
licks  was  insufficient,  and  that  it  should  consist  of 
no  and  a  half  bricks. 

<  Mr.  Spokes  said  the  mode  of  measurement  was 
ry  important,  as  some  District  Surveyors  in 
rndon  were  measuring  one  way,  and  others 
i  ;other. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  now  gave  judgment,  and 
id  tho  question  had  received  the  very  careful 
i  jtention  not  only  of  himself  but  of  the  assessors 
.no  had  sat  with  him.  He  said  it  was  represented 
1  the  Court  that  the  building  intended  to  be  built 
is  of  the  same  heightand  in  every  respect  similar 
i  that  which  had  been  burned  down  ;  but  it  came 
■it,  however,  in  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  case 
iat  the  building  owner  intended,  if  he  could 
tain  the  assent  of  the  persons  interested  in  pre- 
pting  his  raising  the  building,  really  to  make  his 
aiding  a  story  higher  by  having  what  he  called  a 
rtical  instead  of  a  sloping  side  to  the  upper  story  ; 
Mother  words,  instead  of  laying  his  rafters  on  a 
all  of  the  same  height  as  that  which  had  been 
irneddown,  he  intended,  if  possible,  to  raise  that 
nil  a  story  in  height.  It  further  appeared  that  an 
teration  was  made  in  the  building  five  years  ago 
i  lich  had  mado  the  sloping  roof  to  cousist  of  two 
i'ors  instead  of  one,  and  tho  result,  it  was  con- 
nded,  was  to  add  a  flat,  if  not  a  story,  to  the  height 
the  building.  Much  contradictory  evidence  was 


adduced  on  the  question  of  measurement,  and  there 
was  great  controversy  as  to  what  constituted  a 
“story”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  the  appel¬ 
lant  contending  that  a  story  must  mean  a  flat  en¬ 
closed  by  four  walls,  the  respondents  urging  that  a 
story  might  be,  and  was,  a  story,  although  it  might 
be  what  was  ordinarily  termed  an  attic  or  a  flat  in 
the  roof.  He  (the  learned  Judge)  agreed  with  the 
appellant,  and  considered  that  the  roof  began  from 
the  stonework  on  which  the  rafters  of  the  roof 
rested  ;  that  all  above  the  stery  enclosed  by  four 
walls  was  roof,  and  must,  therefore,  uphold  the 
appeal. 

Appeal  allowed  with  costs. 


MESSENGER  V.  LOADER.— GROOM  V.  LOADER. 

These  actions  have  boen  tried  together  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  before  Mr.  Justice  Ford  North. 

The  plaintiffs  are  respectively  lessor  and  lessee 
of  the  “Highlander”  beerhouse,  High-road,  Lee, 
and  the  defendant  is  a  builder,  who,  after  serving 
the  usual  party-wall  notice,  proceeded  to  build  a 
separate  external  wall  to  his  premises  adjoining  the 
party-wall. 

The  plaintiffs,  for  whom  Mr.  Cozens  Hardy  and 
Mr.  Moyses  appeared,  claimed  damages  for  tres¬ 
pass  and  for  damage  to  the  wall,  calling  the 
manager  of  the  house,  and  Messrs.  Pountney  and 
Roberts,  surveyors. 

The  defendant  called  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  F.S.I.,  to  prove  that  the  old 
wall  was  a  party-wall,  and  that  the  alleged  damage 
could  bo  made  good  for  a  few  pounds. 

The  Judge  decided  to  dismiss  the  action  by  tho 
freeholder  (Messenger),  each  party  to  pay  his  own 
costs ;  and  in  the  other  action  he  awarded  25 1. 
damages  for  the  trespass,  with  costs  on  that  part  of 
the  action  only,  as  he  dismissed  that  part  relating 
to  ancient  lights. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

PUGH  V.  THE  HORSLEY  ENGINEERING  CO., 
LIMITED. 

In  the  Westminster  County  Court,  on  Monday, 
the  case  of  Pugh  v.  The  Horsley  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  was  before  his  Honour  Judge 
Bayley  and  a  jury.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  to  recover  damages  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  personal  injuries  sustained  owing  to  an 
alleged  defect  in  the  defendants’  plant. 

Mr.  Moyses  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Tatlock  for  the  defendant  compauy. 

Tho  plaintiff,  Thomas  Pugh,  was  called,  and  said 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  defendants  in 
November  last  year,  at  which  time  they  had  a  large 
contract  in  hand  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  at 
Liverpool-street.  On  the  day  of  the  accident, 
November  6,  ho  was  ordered  by  the  foreman  to 
assist  a  number  of  other  workmen  in  moving  a 
massive  iron  girder,  weighing  some  8  or  9  tons. 
The  method  adopted  to  move  the  girder  was  to  get 
a  bar  of  old  railway  line  and  lay  under  either  end, 
and  having  well  greased  it,  to  slide  the  girder  along. 
That  operation  proved  very  successful  until  the 
girder  reached  the  end  of  the  rails,  when,  owing  to 
the  upward  projection  of  a  bend,  or  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  “  burr,”  the  girder  refused 
to  go  any  further,  and  it  then  became  necessary  to 
prise  it  up  with  crowbars  in  order  to  get  it  over  the 
“burr.”  He  (plaintiff)  was  ordered  by  the  fore¬ 
man  to  assist  with  others  in  bearing  upon  the  crow¬ 
bar,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  girder  was 
got  over  the  obstacle  it  came  down  with  very  great 
force,  and  hurled  the  crowbar  round  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  struck  him  violently  in  the  chest, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  first  thrown  up  into  the 
air,  and  then  precipitated  into  a  cutting  beneath,  a 
distance  of  something  like  15  or  20  ft.  He  re¬ 
membered  no  more  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
hospital.  There  was  no  proper  staging  erected  for 
the  men  to  work  upon,  but  only  a  few  feet  of  plat¬ 
form  composed  of  old  sleepers  laid  side  by  side. 

Cross-examined  :  He  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  foreman,  or  he  would  have  been  dis¬ 
charged.  He  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
the  foreman  when  the  accident  happened. 

A  house-surgeon  from  the  London  Hospital  was 
called,  and  gave  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  which  the  plaintiff  had  sustained.  In  his 
opinion  tho  plaintiff  would  never  again  be  fit  to  do 
laborious  work. 

That  being  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Tatlock 
submitted  that  there  was  no  caso  to  go  to  the  jury, 
as  ho  contended  that  neither  negligence  nor  defect 
had  been  proved  against  bis  clients,  and  therefore 
he  was  entitled  to  a  non-suit.  He  did  not  propose 
to  call  any  evidence. 

His  Honour  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  made  out  a  case,  but  he  (the  Judge)  thought 
he  had  better  take  the  opinion  of  the  jury  on  the 
-matter. 

Mi\  Tatlock  then  addressed  the  jury  at  some 
length,  and  contended  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  any  damages. 

His  Honour  then  summed  up  the  evidence,  and 
told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  negligence  or  defect,  then  they  ought  to  give 
the  plaintiff  damages,  but  otherwise  he  was  not 
entitled  to  anything. 

The  jury,  after  a  brief  consultation,  gave  a  ver¬ 


dict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  the  damages  at 
£50. 

Mr.  Tatlock  said  that  in  spite  of  the  finding  of  the 
jury,  he  should  ask  his  Honour  to  enter  judgment 
for  the  defendants. 

His  Honour  said  he  should  not  adopt  that  course, 
but  the  defendants  could  have  leave  to  appeal. 


THE  BRITISH  COMMISSION  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — As  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy, 
there  must  be  a  remedy  for  being  slandered  in 
Truth,  but  it  is  hard  to  find. 

May  I  try  and  discover  one  by  appealing  to 
the  fairness  of  the  press  in  general  to  correct 
some  mis-statements  by  one  of  their  number, 
but  which  he  has  not  had  the  generosity  to 
withdraw  ? 

It  was  stated  in  a  paragraph  in  Truth  that 
exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  being 
dunned  for  a  testimonial  to  the  British  Com¬ 
mission,  and  various  comments  were  made  on 
the  fact. 

May  I  ask  you  to  state:  1.  That  no  testi¬ 
monial  has  ever  bepn  proposed  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  Committee'  or  Council.  2.  That  I 
myself  some  months  ago  declined  to  accept  any 
testimonial  whatever,  when  on  two  severaL 
occasions  the  flattering  suggestion  was  made. 
3.  That  some  of  the  exhibitors,  acting  entirely 
on  their  own  initiative,  are  subscribing  to  make 
a  gift  to  the  members  of  the  staff,  who  did  the 
work  and  got  none  of  the  credit. 

The  question  is  one  entirely  without  public 
interest,  but  it  is  hard,  after  trying  to  do  one’s 
work  honestly,  that  one  should  be  accused  of 
petty  meanness.  I  would  not  have  troubled, 
you  had  the  editor  of  Truth  published  even  the 
substance  of  the  disclaimer  I  sent  him,  instead 
of  absolutely  distorting  it.  A  copy  of  my  letter 
to  him  is  enclosed. 

H.  Trueman  Wood, 

Secretary,  British  Committee, 

Paris  Exhibition. 

Society  of  Arts,  JoJm-street,  Adelphi. 

March  26. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne. —A  special  meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Town  -  hall  and  Municipal  Offices 
Committee  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Temple.  Plans  were 
presented  by  the  City  Engineer  (Mr.  Laws), 
showing  the  five  sites  retained,  namely,  No.  1, 
Singleton  House ;  No.  2,  Eldon-square ;  No.  3, 
ground  between  Clayton  -  street  and  Journal 
Office,  including  the  Assembly-rooms ;  Nos.  4 
and  o,  two  sites  in  Pilgrim-street,  from  Wors- 
wick-street  to  Manor  Chare.  Considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  and  the  two  latter  sites 
were  struck  out  of  the  list  as  impracticable  and 
unfavourable.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
City  Engineer  should  prepare  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  ground  of  each  of  the  remaining 
sites,  to  be  ready  for  presentation  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee.  Fresh  plans  were 
also  presented  by  the  City  Engineer  showing 
amended  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the 
present  Town-hall,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
same  into  municipal  offices,  a  concert  -room,  and 
an  art  gallery  to  be  provided  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  This  plan  shows  the  whole  ground- 
floor  in  the  front  portion  of  the  building 
to  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  the  treasury 
department ;  the  first-floor  for  the  Town 
Clerk’s  department,  and  the  upper  floor  for 
the  City  Engineer.  An  elaborate  plan  for 
converting  the  present  concert  room  into  a 
Council  Chamber  with  a  public  gallery. 
Mayor’s  chamber,  and  other  offices  were  also- 
put  in.— The  Chairman  stated  that  these  altera¬ 
tions,  if  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  would  supply 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  city  for  the 
next  fifty  or  hundred  years.— A  further  scheme, 
combining  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  present 
Town  Hall  buildings,  and  leaving  the  concert 
room  and  Corn  Market  as  at  present,  was  also 
presented. — It  was  agreed  that  the  entire 
schemes,  when  completed  and  put  into  order, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Council  before  any 
final  decision  was  arrived  at. 

Sunderland. — On  the  19th  inst.  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Town  Council, 
called  by  Alderman  Fairless,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Municipal  Buildings  Committee,  was  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  new  Town  Hall, 
Fawcett-street,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor  (Councillor  Shadforth).  The  Mayor 
congratulated  the  Council  on  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  Council  Chamber. — Mr. 
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Brightwen  Binyon,  the  architect,  spoke  in  reply 
to  the  criticisms  of  Councillor  Ranken  at  the 
last  Council  meeting.  He  had  gone  carefully 
into  the  figures,  and  he  could  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  to  make  such  a  large  reduction 
in  the  estimate  as  was  proposed.  £3,000  was 
inadequate  to  furnish  the  building. — The  Mayor 
then  suggested  that  the  buildings  should  be 
furnished  in  such  a  manner  as  would  not  lead 
them  to  reflect  afterwards  on  having  furnished 
them  inadequately. — Mr.  Kirtley  asked  if  Mr. 
Binyon  was  aware  that  £3,000  had  first  been 
put  down  for  the  furnishing  of  the  building, 
and  if  he  was  also  aware  that  such  a  sum  would 
be  totally  inadequate,  and  that  it  was  simply 
put  down  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  estimate 
within  a  sum  which  would  pass  the  Council  7 
Was  Mr.  Binyon  aware  of  this,  or  a 
party  to  it? — Mr.  Binyon  replied  that  the 
estimate  was  made  a  long  time  before  he  was 
thought  of.  —  Mr.  Rickaby  said  that  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Council  at  the 
last  meeting  was  that  the  price  put  down  for 
furnishing  and  decorating  was  too  much.  They 
desired  to  know  if  Mr.  Binyon  could  see  his  way 
clear  to  having  the  building  furnished  for  less, 
still  maintaining  the  respectable  character  of 
the  place.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Annison,  Mr.  Binyon 
said  that  the  specification  he  had  drawn  up  did 
not  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  the  Town  Hall 
in  anything  like  the  handsome  manner  some 
town  Halls  in  small  Yorkshire  towns  were  fur¬ 
nished.  If  the  Council  desired  him  to  make 
another  plan  for  furnishing  he  would  do  so. — 
The  Council  adjourned  without  coming  to  any 
decision  beyond  the  general  expression  of  a 
hope  that  economy  would  be  effected  wherever 
possible  in  the  estimates. 


Sintrenf’a  Column. 


ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XIII. 
dynamo-electbic  machines— (  Continued). 

BING  ABMATUBE. 

BHE  greater  the  flux  through  the  armature 
of  a  machine,  by  so  much  the  greater 
will  be  its  possible  output.  For  this 
reason  iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  arma¬ 
tures,  which,  by  reducing  the  magnetic  resist¬ 
ance,  enables  the  magneto-motive  force  of  the 
field  magnets  to  send  a  larger  number  of  lines 
of  force  through  the  coils  than  they  would 
through  air.  Another  function  of  the  iron  is 
to  direct  the  lines  where  they  are  most  needed 
as  well  as  to  increase  their  number. 

In  the  armature  described  in  the  last  article 
the  drum  should  be  built  up  of  thin  discs 
insulated  from  one  another,  as,  were  a  solid  iron 
drum  used,  current  would  be  setup  in  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  current  is  set  up  in  the  parts 
of  the  coils  which  lie  along  its  periphery.  The 
iron  should  be  continuous  along  lines  of  force 
and  divided  at  right  angles  to  them,  as  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  E.M.F.  is  set  up  •  unless 
this  is  carefully  done,  currents  are  produced  in 
the  iron  core,  which  not  only  absorb  power  use- 
lessiy,  but  produce  heat  to  a  dangerous  degree. 
Even  when  laminated  to  the  utmost  extent 
practicable  the  iron  has  still  certain  disadvan- 
6  ,Jocal  edd7  currents,  sometimes 
called  Foucault  currents,  are  formed  in  the  solid 
portions,  however  thin,  which  require  a  small 
amount  of  power  for  their  unavoidable  pro¬ 
duction,  and  which  cause  a  corresponding 
amount  of  mischievous  heating.  Again,  as  the 
mm  revolves  the  magnetisation  changes  its 
direction,  involving  a  constant  movement  of 
its  molecules  (see  article  II.)  and  since  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the  mole¬ 
cules,  heat  is  also  generated  from  this  cause 
Hysteresis  is  a  word  lately  introduced  to  explain 
tins  and  other  phenomena  observable  in  the 
magnetisation  of  iron. 

Althcmgh  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  effects 
of  Foucault  currents  and  hysteresis,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  behere  that,  eren  if  Foucault 
currents  could  be  entirely  eliminated,  hysteresis 
would  remain.  In  certain  forms  of  armature, 
then,  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
advantages  of  reduced  magnetic  resistance  are 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  intro- 
for  abb  of „the  disadvantages  just  mimed, 
for  although  such  substances  as  air  or  wood 

-See  Ynern^t7  hlgh  specific  magnetic  resist- 
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«Wci0a”i“  aimature  m  which  the  iron  is 
designed  to  direct  the  field  as  well  as  lower  the 


magnetic  resistance  is  the  “  ring  armature,”  or 
“  Gramme  ring,”  shown  in  fig.  32.  The  iron 
core  is  entirely  covered  with  bobbins  connected 
in  series.  In  the  figure  six  skeleton  bobbins 
are  shown  with  their  ends  connected  through 
the  segments  of  the  commutator. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  exact 
functions  of  the  iron  in  the  Gramme  ring,  sup¬ 
pose,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  ring  itself  in 
fig.  32  is  made  of  wood  or  some  non-magnetic 
substance,  and  that  lines  of  force  pass  straight 
across  the  armature  between  the  faces  N  and  S 
of  the  field  magnets.  Remembering  the  diagram 
or  rule  for  the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  set  up  in 
a  conductor  when  it  cuts  a  line  of  force,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  directions  of  the  electro-motive 
forces  set  up  in  the  turns  of  the  bobbins  inside 
and  outside  the  ring  are  such  as  to  oppose  each 
other.  But  all  the  lines  between  N,  Sj  and 
No  So  are  cut  as  many  times  in  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  passing  through  the  interior  of  the 
ring  as  they  are  cut  at  the  sides  of  the  ring 
facing  the  field  magnets ;  so  that  the  whole 
field  between  Nj  S,  and  No  S2  is  absolutely 
useless,  and  the  only  parts  of  the  field  in 
which  unbalanced  E.M.F.  is  produced  are  those 
which  lie,  in  the  figure,  above  and  below  these 
lines.  Assuming  the  field  to  be  uniform,  it  is 
easy  to  measure,  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  what 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  the  wire  on 
the  armature  is  of  any  use  at  one  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  drum  armature,  no  such 
opposing  E.M.F.  would  be  set  up,  as  there  are 
no  interior  parts  to  the  turns  of  the  bobbins ; 
absence  of  iron  in  this  case,  therefore,  would 
merely  result  in  a  lessening  of 1  the  flux  across 
the  armature,  not  in  making  one  part  of  a 
bobbin  oppose  the  E.M.F.  set  up  in  it  to  that 
set  up  in  another  part. 

Now,  however,  suppose  the  wooden  core  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  soft  iron  one.  A  line  of  force 
starting  at  N3  will,  on  entering  the  iron,  pass 
through  the  core,  owing  to  its  low  magnetic 
resistance  as  compared  to  the  air-path  through 
the  interior  of  the  ring,  and  emerge  opposite 
the  point  S3,  where  it  enters  the  other  field 
face.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  iron 
core  diverts  the  lines,  and  screens  the  wire 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  ring  from 
them,  so  that  the  opposing  E.M.F.,  which  is  set 
up  without  the  iron,  ip  not  produced  at  all  in 
this  latter  case.  The  connexions  shown  in  fig.  33 


are  so  extremely  simple  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  draw  a  supplementary  diagram  in 
order  to  show  the  action  of  the  commutator,  but 
a  diagram  to  show  its  action  may  be  drawn  for 
fig.  33,  just  in  the  same  way  that  fig.  32  was 
drawn  to  help  the  explanation  of  fig.  30. 
Figures  30  and  33  should,  however,  be  com¬ 
pared.  In  fig.  33  electro-motive  force  is  set  up 
in  the  portions  of  the  conductors  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ring,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
that  electro-motive  force  is  set  up  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  drum.  As  the  inner  portions  of 
the  bobbins  on  the  ring  are  screened  from  lines 
of  force,  they  need  not  be  considered  from  this 
point  of  view.  In  both  figures  P  and  S  are  the 
segments  of  the  commutator  between  which 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  of  potential,  and 
on  them  should  press  the  brushes. 

In  both  armatures  the  bobbins  are  always 
divided  into  two  groups,  those  in  each  group 
being  connected  in  series,  and  the  two  groups 
thus  formed  put  abreast.  As  the  brushes  of  a 
machine  are  fixed,  and  the  segments  of  the 
commutator  on  which  they  press  are  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  two  points  in  the  armature,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  being  fixed  in  space  when  the 
armature  revolves,  although  they  do  in  reality 
oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  through  a 
small  angle  when  the  segments  slip  under  the 
brushes.  The  brushes  have  the  potentials  of 
these  points,  and  if  there  is  an  external  circuit, 
current  is  always  being  drawn  between  these 


points.  A  line  joining  them  is  called  tl 
“  diameter  of  commutation.”  With  the  brush::;: 
placed  on  P  and  S  the  diameter  of  commutatia . 
would  be  a  vertical  line  passing  through  tin 
axis  of  the  armature.  It  does  not  follow  thrt'i 
a  line  joining  the  points  of  contact  of  tl :  i 
brushes  will  be  the  diameter  of  commutation,  fi,ii 
the  commutator  may  be  bodily  shifted  rouni 
the  spindle  of  the  machine,  provided  that  tl ; 
connexions  are  kept  intact. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  armatures  tsii 
revolve,  open-circuited,  in  a  field  produced 
either  by  permanent  steel  magnets  or  by  septn 
rately-excited  electro-magnets,  and  the  dijett 
meter  of  commutation,  chosen  so  as  to  get  tl  ij 
greatest  difference  of  potential  between  till 
brushes,  has  been  a  line  at  right  angles  to  tl  i 
direction  of  the  field.  It  will  be  shown  in  tl  li 
next  article  that,  when  the  armature  is  prpi 
ducing  the  current  for  which  it  has  beeul 
designed,  this  is  not  the  best  diameter  (U 
commutation,  but  that  it  has  to  be  slighthu 
shifted  forward.  The  angle  which  a  diametted 
of  commutation  makes  with  the  direction  of  tl 


field  produced  by  the  field  magnets  is  calleld 
the  “angle  of  lead  ”  of  the  brushes. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTBACT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


2,388,  Chimney-pots.  R.  Fox. 

To  prevent  smoky  chimneys,  according  1 
this  invention  a  pot  is  made  with  the  bode 
cylindrical  and  the  lower  portion  square  or  oblotic 
on  plan,  with  a  flange  at  bottom.  Near  the  to1 
of  the  body  and  to  the  outside  of  it  there  ai 
soldered  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  in  the  form  ot| 
a  hollow  truncated  cone,  and  the  other  of  a  similaif1 
shape,  but  inverted.  The  two  pieces  of  metal  attb 
edge  of  their  larger  diameters  are  soldered  togethet 
and  at  their  smaller  ones  they  are  soldered  into  thtL 
body  of  the  pot.  In  the  lower  of  these  two  consul 
boles  are  formed  for  the  entry  of  air.  Three  coneui 
are  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the  pot,  the  whok  ■ 
surmounted  by  a  dwarf  cylinder,  in  which  also  au  < 
boles  protected  by  wind  guards.  The  wind  enteit: 
the  holes  in  the  lower  cone,  passes  through  tbll 
small  spaces,  and  issues  in  a  cylindrical  streaEl 
into  the  body  of  the  pot  from  the  space  left  between 
the  inner  and  outer  cones. 


5,74S,  Fixing  Letters  to  Fascias.  J.  Willinpil 
This  invention  consists  in  applying  holdiniil 
devices  to  support  the  letters  in  such  a  way  thslfi 
tho  device  is  not  visible  in  front  of  the  letter. 


5,790,  Drain-pipe  Joints.  W.  S.  Emden. 

The  socket  of  the  pipe  which  is  the  subject  of  thtol 
patent  is  made  with  an  inwardly  projecting  lip  Oil 
its  mouth,  tho  lip  nearly  fitting  the  outer  periphenH 
of  the  inserted  pipe,  or  a  collar  is  fitted  for  a  similotl 
purpose.  To  make  the  joint,  a  lateral  hole  is  mad:  < 
through  the  wall  of  the  socket  on  its  upper  sidcis 
aud  after  the  pipe  is  inserted  and  luted  round  tl  f 
narrow  mouth  of  the  socket,  liquid  cement  ta 
poured  through  this  hole  to  fill  the  annular  spao  1 
within  the  socket. 

5,806,  Casement  Windows.  G.  Prince  and  icil 
Clough. 

A  pinion  wheel  is  fixed  on  a  stud  plate  fixe  I 
to  tho  casement  window.  Two  brackets  are  fixei:  t 
on  the  window  frame,  and  the  worm  on  a  rou! 
This  rod  works  in  the  brackets  by  moans  of  a  whe4 
or  handle,  which,  when  it  is  turned,  opens  or  shu-kl 
the  window  at  any  required  distance. 


915,  Paint  Cans.  E.  Norton. 

In  order  to  provide  a  paint  can  of  cheap  ac  : 
simple  construction,  which  may  be  securely  close  t 
without  the  use  of  solder  after  the  can  is  filled,?:! 
seam  is  by  this  invention  folded  or  formed  upon  th  n 
top  of  the  can,  so  that  an  ordinary  slip  cover  mam 
fit  snugly  over  the  same. 


19,288,  Blower  for  Grates.  C.  Lake. 

The  blower  is  a  sheet  of  metal  fitting  close  abotl!$ 
the  open  front  of  the  grate  abovo  the  bars,  at  i  a 
adapted  to  make  a  practically  air-tight  contact  t 
prevent  access  of  air  above  the  fire.  It  is  simpc  ;i 
fixed  by  resting  on  the  top  bar  of  the  grate,  tl  -> 
difference  in  atmospheric  pressure  keeping  it  fir  * 
in  position. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  10. — 3,763,  H.  Horsey,  Glazing,  Wifi; 
dows,  &c. — 3,776,  \V.  Ingram,  Sash  Fastener. 

March  11. — 3,793,  S.  Flavel,  Cooking-ranges  an  j 
Fire-grates.— 3,798,  E.  Cammiss,  Brick  Moulds  cM. 
Dies. 

March  12. — 3,882,  T.  Birtwistle  and  S.  Bardslet 
Safety  Hinge  for  Folding  Ladders.— 3,883,  <S,r 
Whitfield,  Open  Fire-places. — 3,887,  W.  Thomji  i1 

n,  Ventilators. 

March  13. — 3,942,  G.  Smith  and  B.  Coope< 
Joining  Head-pipes. — 3,974,  J.  Hart,  Nails.-i 
3,985,  G.  Moller,  Kilns  for  bricks,  tiles,  &o. 

March  14. — 3,994,  J.  Anderson,  Morticik  t 
Machines. 

March  15. — 4,066,  J.  Tracy,  Heating  Building!  ’ 
&c. — 4,069,  H.  Conway,  Brick  for  building  pu 
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nses.—  4,083,  G.  Lawrence  and  A.  Ranyard, 
overings  for  Water-closet  Seats. 

'  PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,115,  T.  Haas,  Locking  Devices  for  Double  or 
'oldin  g-doors.  —  2,020,  J.  Hatch,  Roof-glazing. — 
.,085,  A.  Hay,  Automatic  Appliance  for  Fireproof 
floors.  — 2,259,  M.  Chapman,  Double-action  Lock.— 
,721,  W.  Fryer,  Portable  Stove  for  removing  old 
aint,  k c. — 2,806,  A.  Bowie,  Window-fastenings. — 
|,862,  J.  Williamson,  Hatches. — 2.881,  J.  Offord, 
let-Squares,  T-Squares,  &c. — 3,197,  J.  Bott,  Circular 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Tico  Months. 

5,775,  J.  Denny,  Facing  Bricks,  &c. — 5,952,  E. 
i.llan,  Construction  of  Dwellings  for  the  Poor. — 
,849,  J.  Middlehurst,  Flushing  Apparatus  for 
i.c.’s,  kc. — 8.051,  W.  Scott,  Cut  Sponge,  to  be 
sed  in  place  of  Flock  for  Wall-papers,  Decoration, 
c.— 16,706,  P.  Bonner,  White-lead. — 19,634,  W. 
".ray.  Ventilators. — 20,240,  A.  Linford  and  Others, 
ash-fasteners.— 479,  A.  Marshall,  Sewer-inverts. — 
40,  i  A.  Watson  &  R.  Hooper,  Rastrick  Fire- 
(rates. — 1,458,  B.  Marshall,  Sash-balances  and 
licks. —  1,839,  F.  Schmidt,  Double  Windows  or 
I'asements. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPORT. 

March  17.— By  weathekall  <fc  Green. 
j/estminstcr— 9  to  16,  Clarke's  Cottages,  and  32 
t  and  33,  Causton-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £27.  10s., 

H  including  mortgage  . 

hmmercial-rd.— 38,  Morgan-st.,  f.,  r.  £46.  16s.  . . 

By  Robinson  &  Fisher. 
lampstead-rd.— 19,  Mornington-crescent,  u.t.  28 

I  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £60 . 

fimbledon,  Pepys’-rd. — A  plot  of  f.  land . 

(West  Worple-rd— A  plot  of  f.  land . 

March  is.— By  A.  Richards. 
Eiterham,  Croydon-rd. — The  f.  residence  “  Eccles- 

j  bourne'' . 

hiydon— 37  and  38,  Elgin -rd.,  f . 

By  Driver  &  Co. 

Jensington—  I.g.r.  of  £46,  u.t.,  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  . . 

I.g.r.  of  £90,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £6  . 

Lg.r.  of  £46,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £6  . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

solborn— 22,  Thavies-inn,  f.,  r.  £100  p.a. . 

Jlington— 327,  329,  and  331,  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

■  g.r.  £24  . 

iegent's-sq.--  Nos  34,  36,  and  39,  f.,  £170  p.a . 

ontonville—  25  and  26,  Percy-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12,  r.  £117  . 

aledonian-rd.— 45  and  46,  Luard-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  £12,  r.  £72 . 

lington— 23,  Hanover-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r. 
£38  . . . 


2,700 

1,050 


■24,  Compton-st ,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £48  .... 
i|iledonian-rd.— I.g.r.  of  £18,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  £3 

PR . 

iimden  Town,  8outh  Villas— I.g.r.  of  £33,  u.t.  72 

l  yrs.,  no  g.r . 

|ilburn  Pk.-rd. — I.g.r.  of  £71.  7s.,  u.t.  86  yrs., 

,  g.r.  £18.  78.  p.a . 

fc.Pancras—  Contractor's  yard  and  stabling,  area 
i  14,617  ft.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £273  p.a. 

‘20,  21,  and  22,  Platt-st.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  £36  . . 
fimbledon  Common— F.  house  and  range  of 

i  buildings,  la.  Or.  7p . . 

March  19.— By  R.  J.  Collier. 
U'atford— 85  and  87,  Abbey-lane,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5,  r.  £31.  4s . 

rood  Green,  Dagmar-rd. — Three  plots  of  f.  land, 
afield,  Churchbury-rd. — Two  plots  of  f.  land  . . 
IlctoriaPk. — 1  and  3,  Wansbeck-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  £5.  10s . 

15,  Wansbeck-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  £2. 15s . 

By  Woods  &  Snellinq. 

lith An i,  Ct  -rd. — The  residence  “Mayfield,”  u.t. 

I  75  yrs.,  g.r.  £30  . 


1,300 

3,500 


By  Perkins  &  Cesar. 

boley-st.,  Stoney-lane— F.  house  and  stabling, 

r.  £100 . 1,950 

March  20.— By  H.  .T.  Bliss  &  Sons. 
ithnal-greeu— 42  and  44, 1'emple-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

1  g.r.  £11  5s .  105 

1 108  and  110,  Coveutry-st.,  f.,  r.  £27.  6s .  440 

124,  26,  and  28,  Felix-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r. 

t  £62.  8s . ! .  145 

By  Gough  &  Dove. 

Iimden-town— 29  and  31,  Higli-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  £40  to  1910  and  £60  to  1930,  r.  £220  .  2,120 

pckham— 2,  4,  and  6,  Vivian-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

£13.  10s.,  r.  £71  p.a .  505 

By  W.  R.  Norris. 

|dl’s-pond— 34,  Kiugsbury-road,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £32  .  320 

I  •  By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

:een-lanes — “Kent  Lodge”  and  “Pleasant 

I  Villa,"  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  £7  .  735 

ingsland— 12,  14,  24,  aud  26,  Shap.-st.,  u.t.  14 

I  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  6s.,  r.  £115.  14s .  465 

amford-hill— 13, 15,  and  16,  St.  Ann-ter.,  u.t.  81 

i  yrs.,  g.r.  £19. 10s .  310 

llington— 2  and  4,  Poultenay-st.,  u.t.  15  yrB.,  g.r. 

£10,  r.  £66 .  110 

'45,  Ecclesbournc-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r. 

I  £34- .  300 

120,  Ecclesbourne-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r. 

•  .£30  .  250 

lingsland— 284,  Kingsland-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r. 

i  £10  . .  170 

S,  De  Beauvoir -sip,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,r.  £36  185 


By  Alderton  &  Co. 

Clapham — Seven  f.g.r.  of  £1  each,  with  reversion 

in  44  yrs . £2  210 

F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in  34  yrs .  3,550 

F.g.r.  of  £150,  with  reversion  in  34  yrs .  7,000 

F.g.r.  of  £24,  with  reversion  in  34  yrs .  930 

F.g.r.  of  £18,  with  reversion  in  44  yrs .  1,965 

March  21.— By  F.  J.  Bisley. 

Rotherhithe— 30,  Elgar-st.,  f.,  r.  £22. 10s .  205 

54,  Derrick-st.,  f.,  r.  £14.  6s .  95 

'  31,  86,  and  87,  Adain-st.,  f.,  r.  £52 .  600 

Bermondsey— 76,  Camilla-rd.,  u.t.  4S  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5,  r.  £31.  4s .  240 

New  Cross— 56,  Casella-rd.  East,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  10s.  .  280 

By  Toplis  &  Harding. 

Commercial-rd.,  E.— 38  aud  40,  Grove-st.,  u.t.  9 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  r.  £57.  4s .  75 

3,  5,  and  31,  Batty-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  £13. 10s  , 

r.  £104 .  225 

By  Nightingale,  Phillips,  &  Page. 

Wimbledon,  Spencer-hill— “  Carisbrooke  villa,”  f.  1,350 
March  25.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Covent  Garden— 48,  Catherine-st. ,  f .  2,500 


[Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  Lg.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pL  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  march  29. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  new  Hospital 
for  Women,  Marylebone-roaiL  Mr.  J.  M.  BrydoD, 
architect.  3  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh, 
M. A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “  Electricity  and  Magnetism.”  VII. 
3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to 
Preston  Tower,  Preston  Cross,  and  Prestonpans  Church. 

Monday,  March  31. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Two  Special 
General  Meetings  for  members  only.  7.30  and  8  p.m. 

Builders  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Twelfth 
Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6  30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  l. 

Instittition  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  Robinson  on 
“  The  Barry  Dock  and  Railways.”  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors). 
—Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “Sanitary  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions  Governing  the  Metropolis.”  S  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  G.  Tudhope 
on  “The  Development  of  Wood  CarviDg.” 

Wednesday,  April  2. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — M  r.  W. 
Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B  Sc.,  on  “The  General  Doctrine 
of  Oceanic  Vertical  Circulation.”  7  p.m. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— 1.  The  Rev.  H. 
Carton  “A  Visit  to  Ephesus  and  Smyrna."  2.  Mr.  E. 
Peacock,  F.S.A.,  on  “Gokewell  Nunnery,  Lincolnshire." 
3.  Mr.  R.  Peters  on  “Discoveries at  Launceston  Priorv,  ’ 
8  p.m. 

Friday,  April  4. 

Sunderland  Architectural  Students'  Association. — Mr. 
R.  Cropton  on  “Foundations."  7.30p.m. 

Saturday,  April  5. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.— Mr.  F. 
T.  Poulson  on  “  Social  Environments.”  6  p.m. 


HfisMlIatua. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Hay, 
Architect. — A  bronze  medallion  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Hay,  Edinburgh,  the 
architect  who  designed  and  carried  out  the  St. 
Giles’  Cathedral  restoration,  is  now  being 
erected  in  the  north  porch  of  the  Cathedral 
by  a  few  friends,  who  commissioned  Mr.  John 
lihind,  sculptor,  to  execute  the  work.  The 
portrait  is  artistically  modelled  and  a  good 
likeness,  and  is  the  original  of  the  plaster  cast 
on  view  in  the  sculpture  room  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  ■  The  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — “  In  memory  of  William  Hay,  archi¬ 
tect,  who  designed  and  carried  out  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  this  church.  Born  1818  ;  died,  1888.” — 
Scotsman. 

The  Guinness  Trust. — Lord  Cadogan  has 
generously  given  a  site  in  Chelsea  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Guinness  Fund,  and  the 
Standard  states  that  the  Trustees  have  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  M.  E.  Macartney,  of  Berkeley- 
square,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings  on  the  site.  The  same  paper 
says  that  the  Trustees  have  also  acquired  by 
purchase  sites  in  Columbia-road,  Bethnal-green, 
and  Brandon-street,  Walworth;  and  have  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  F.  T.  Pilkington,  of  Russell-square, 
and  Messrs.  Joseph  k  Smithem,  of  Finsbury  - 
pavement,  to  prepare  plans  for  buildings  on 
these  sites. 

Bucharest.— The  international  competition 
for  the  offices  of  the  Administration  of 
Roumanian  Railways  has  been  decided,  M. 
Gaston  Trelat,  of  Paris,  winning  the  first  prize 
(3,000  fr.),  whilst  the  second  and  third  prizes 
fell  to  two  Bucharest  architects. 


The  Lock-out  of  Kentish  Biickinakers. 

—According  to  the  Maidstone  acul  Kentish 
Journal,  there  is  favourable  news  in  regard  to 
the  Kentish  bargemen’s  strike.  The  Board  of 
Conciliation  formed  at  last  week’s  meeting  of 
some  of  the  leading  residents  of  Sittingbourne, 
Faversham,  and  surrounding  districts  was 
successful.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled  that  a  Board  of  this 
description  should  bo  formed,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  members  of  this 
representative  Committee  : — Sittingbourne,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Knight  and  Mr.  A.  Chittenden,  C.A. ; 
Faversham,  the  Mayor  (M r.  II.  R.  Child)  and 
Mr.  F.  Johnson,  C.C. ;  Milton,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Denson  and  Mr.  S.  Lavington  Evans; 
Rainham,  Mr.  F.  Locke,  D.L.,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Mansfield;  and  Mr.  Teynham,  Mr. Robert  Lake, 
C.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Honeyball.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  meeting  of  this  committee  should  take 
place  with  six  members  of  the  Kent  and  Essex 
Brickmasters’  Association  and  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Bargemen’s  and 
Watermen's  Protection  Society,  "if  these  or¬ 
ganisations  should  consent  to  take  this  course. 
The  threefold  conference  takes  place  at  Sitting¬ 
bourne  on  Tuesday  next,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  arrangement  great  hopes  are 
entertained  of  something  tangible  being  done 
towards  settling  the  dispute.  Distress  is  being 
keenly  felt  already  in  several  cases  where  large 
families  have  been  deprived  by  the  lock-out  of 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence. 

Early  Printing.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Cardiff  Literary  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  a  lecture  was  given  on  “  Early  Printing  and 
Book  Embellishments  ”  by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward, 
F.R.I.B.A.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
the  members,  who  inspected  with  much  interest 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  engravings, 
which  the  lecturer  showed  as  illustrations. 
These  included  works  by  the  greatest  of  the 
early  printers,  specimens  of  the  typographic  art 
of  the  Aldines,  the  Elzevirs,  Plantin,  John  Day, 
kc.,  being  exhibited.  After  a  historic  reference 
to  the  origin  of  printing,  the  varieties  of 
the  earlier  -  known  types  were  described. 
“Black-letter  ”  was  shown  by  examples  dating 
from  1470  and  1492;  “Italic”  by  a  rare 
copy  of  Boccaccio’s  “  Decameron,”  printed  a t. 
Florence  by  P.  de  Giunta  in  1527,  and  other 
early  examples  issued  in  Naples,  Paris,  and 
elsewhere,  the  initials  in  which  were  left  vacant 
for  illuminating  by  hand.  Wood  engraving 
was  described  in  reference  to  the  works  of 
C'axton,  .Albert  Diirer.  and  Holbein,  whose 
“  Dance  of  Death  ”  was  produced  as  an  illus¬ 
tration.  The  application  of  copper-plate  to 
books  was  shown  by  a  number  of  old  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  German  title-pages,  kc.,  one  from 
the  Plantin  press  at  Antwerp,  designed  by 
Rubens,  being  especially  fine.  Many  book  por¬ 
traits  of  old  English  work,  with  the  decorative 
frontispieces  illustrating  English  poetry  books 
of  about  eighty  years  ago,  were  also  exhibited, 
the  lecturer  pointing  out  that  the  beauty  of 
such  examples  often  brought  about  the  repre¬ 
hensible  practice  of  despoiling  valuable  old 
works  for  the  sake  of  their  plates. 

T  he  Carpenters’  Company  and  Technical 
Education.  —The  Carpenters’  Company,  who 
have  taken  a  very  prominent  position  in 
educational  matters  connected  with  the  building- 
trade,  will  hold,  in  June  next,  their  annual 
examination  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  same  they  have  a  free  library,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  best  books  on  these  subjects,  kc. 
The  seven  lectures,  just  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  company,  have  been  attended  by  a 
total  of  3,700  persons,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
500  per  lecture.  Their  Institute  on  their  estate 
at  Stratford  has  S00  members  connected  with 
it,  and  the  swimming-bath,  with  warm  baths 
attached,  opened  last  July,  were  used  by  upwards 
of  1G,000  persons  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  believe  that  no  company  is  doing  more  real 
work  in  connexion  with  their  Guild  than  the 
Carpenters,  and  we  heartily  wish  them  all  the 
success  which  their  efforts  deserve. 

Social. — Another  of  those  pleasant  gather¬ 
ings  which  tend  so  much  to  promote  good  feel¬ 
ing  between  employer  and  employed  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  the  occasion  being  the  annual 
dinner  and  smoking  concert  of  the  staff  of  the 
well-known  builder  and  contractor,  Mr.  John 
T.  Chappell,  of  Lupus-street,  Pimlico.  It  was 
very  numerously  attended,  the  chair  being  taken 
by  the  head  of  the  firm.  A  very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent,  as  much  of  the  excellent  programme 
being  got  through  as  time  would  allow.  ■ 
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Lead  and  Lead-workers. — A  lecture 
“  Lead  and  Lead-workers  ”  was  delivered  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  a  few  days  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  for  East  Scotland.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  of  the  plumbing 
trade  and  the  public.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  James 
Macdonald,  R.P.C.,  said  it  was  during  the 
Middle  Ages  that  lead  first  began  to  assume 
that  important  character  with  regard  to  archi¬ 
tecture  which  it  still  maintained.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  leaden  roofs  were  known  as 
far  back  as  the  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  porches  of  the  Latin  basilica,  but  it  was  to 
the  magnificent  roofs  of  the  French  and  English 
cathedrals  that  they  must  look  for  the  best 
possible  type  of  its  architectural  value  and 
importance.  After  referring  to  the  frequent 
mention  of  lead  in  Scripture,  the  lecturer  stated 
that  the  first  gravitation  supply  of  water  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  was  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe 
which  in  1681  was  laid  from  the  Comiston  Springs 
to  a  reservoir  on  Castle  Hill.  He  inveighed  against 
the  modern  plumber  for  consigning  everything 
in  the  shape  of  lead  to  the  melting-pot,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  creditable 
to  the  Edinburgh  National  Museum  that  it  con¬ 
tained  so  few  and  meagre  specimens  of  old  lead- 
work.  He  particularly  urged  that  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lead  was  essential 
to  plumbers  to  enable  them  to  so  manipulate  it 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  durability  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  generally.  Scottish 
plumbers  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  took  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  position ;  but  they,  and  all  other 
plumbers,  must  improve  themselves  by  earnest 
study  in  order  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the 
exacting  demands  and  varying  conditions  of 
modern  house  sanitation.  In  conclusion,  he 
strongly  advised  his  hearers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Plumbers’  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  connexion  with  the  Heriot  Watt 
'College. 

The  English.  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  quiet,  and  reports  as  to 
its  tendency  vary  greatly.  The  process  of 
buying  pig-iron  is  still  a  slow  one,  consumers 
only  purchasing  for  immediate  requirements, 
and  this  of  merchants,  as  makers  are  out  of  the 
market  at  present,  owing  to  the  great  difference 
of  prices  quoted  by  second-hand  holders  and 
producers.  Although  the  Glasgow  warrant- 
market  has  been  firmer,  not  much  business  has 
been  done  during  the  week.  Scotch  makers’ 
iron  is  also  quiet,  and  prices  quoted  are  irregu¬ 
lar.  Middlesbrough  iron  has  gone  up  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  Bessemer  iron  in  the  north¬ 
west  is  unchanged  with  makers,  while  hematite 
warrants  are  advancing.  In  other  districts 
prices  are  still  weak.  The  trade  done  in  finished 
iron  is  small,  and  values  have  not  recovered 
■strength.  The  demand  for  steel  is  dull,  and  as 
orders  are  not  coming  forward  very  readily, 
prices  are  going  down.  There  is  no  further 
decline  in  rails  in  the  north-west,  but  no  orders 
can  be  obtained  for  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs  at 
51.  5s.  to  51.  10s.,  which  is  quite  10s.  a  ton  lower 
than  last  week.  Plates  are  likewise  falling 
away  in  price.  Shipbuilders  are  not  booking 
any  new  orders,  and  engineers  also  report  them¬ 
selves  quieter. — Iron. 

Selby  New  Town-hall  — The  Leeds 
Mercury  reports  that  in  a  limited  competi¬ 
tion,  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Thorp,  of 
Leeds,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Selby  Local 
Board  for  a  new  Town-hall,  to  be  erected  on  a 
corner  site  at  the  junction  of  Gowthorpe-street 
and  New-lane.  The  building  is  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  inconvenient 
Local  Board  offices,  which  will  be  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  the  new  structure.  The  ac¬ 
commodation  to  be  provided  will  comprise  a 
large  Board-room,  committee-room,  Clerk’s  and 
Surveyor’s  offices,  and  a  fire-engine  station. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Tudor- Gothic 
style.  It  will  have  gables  to  each  street, 
mullioned  windows,  and  an  angle  oriel,  with  a 
strep  pitched  roof.  Externally  it  will  be  faced 
with  brickwork  of  a  deep  red  colour,  contrast 
being  obtained  by  the  use  of  cream-coloured 
Ancaster  stone  for  the  door  and  window  dress¬ 
ings,  and  other  architectural  features. 

Assistant  Snrveyorshipe,  Staffordshire 
County  Council. — We  are  informed  that  the 
successful  applicants  for  the  five  assistant 
surveyorships  under  this  Council  are  Mr. 

J.  Percy  Gates,  Worthing ;  Mr.  J.  Howarth, 
Liverpool ;  Mr.  Alexr.  Kinnison,  Eassie,  Forfar¬ 
shire  ;  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Morris,  Bury  St.  Edmunds ; 
and  Mr.  James  Wylie,  Linlithgow. 


Madagascar  Timber. — Strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  introduce  timber  from 
Madagascar  into  the  English  market.  Hitherto 
the  “  Great  African  island  ”  has  exported  but 
little  in  this  direction,  and  most  of  what  has 
arrived,  chiefly  smuggled  ebony,  seems  to  com¬ 
mand  good  prices.  Until  quite  recently  the 
Malagasy  Government  prohibited  the  export  of 
timber  from  the  island,  but  at  length  a  con¬ 
cession  was  granted  to  an  Englishman,  and  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  work  it.  This, 
the  “  Madagascar  Forests  Company,  Limited,” 
entertained  a  large  number  of  timber  merchants 
and  others  at  luncheon  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shepherd  (of  Messrs.  Seddon  k.  Shepherd)  in 
the  chair,  to  inspect  samples  of  the  wood. 
Amongst  those  present  who  referred  to  the 
timber  resources  of  the  country  were  Mr.  S. 
Procter  (Consul  for  Madagascar)  and  Mr.  T. 
Roe,  M.P.  The  principal  varieties  exhibited 
e  a  kind  of  rosewood,  yellow  teak, 
mahogany,  and  a  remarkable  species  of  the 
last-mentioned  called  “  natte.”  All  were 
peculiar  in  being  very  heavy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  difficult  to  work.  Subsequently  the 
party  went  to  the  docks  and  viewed  the 
materials  in  bulk.  Judging  from  inquiries 
already  made  by  merchants,  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  Madagascar  wood  will  soon  become 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  timber  trade. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I. . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  „  . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . . . . 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10 

,,  yellow .  2  0  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  5  0  0 

St.  Petersburg .  6  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

’A0  .  8  0  0 

,  „  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  0 


3  0  0 
3  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 
6  10  0 


4  5  0 


5  0  0 


4  15 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
6  10  0 
3  10 


6  5  0 


TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Deals— Riga .  7  o  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  10  0  0 

„  2nd  . .  8  0  0 

,,  white  ....  6  10  0 

Swedish .  7  10  0 

White  Sea .  8  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  15  0  0 

11  ,,  2nd  10  10  0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c .  7  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . .  S  15  0 

„  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  0  15  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  011  0 

Second  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  s 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0 

Tobasco  ,,  .  0 

Honduras  ,,  .  0 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4 

Rose,  Rio  .  15 

Bahia  .  14 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0 

Porto  Rico  .  0 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0 


10  0 
10  0 
15  10 


0  4? 
0  4f 
0  4i 
0  5* 
0  5* 
0  0 


0  0  18  0 


METALS. 

Ikon—  £.  s.  d. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  ..  ..ton  8  2  6 

„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  15  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. .  8  10  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  53  0  0 

Best  selected  .  55  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  4S  10  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  005} 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  12  6 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  12  6 

Sheet,  English . 14  10  0 

Pipe  . 15  0  0 

Tin— Straits . 90  15  0 

Australian .  90  10  0 

English  Ingots .  95  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  23  5  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  27  15  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  . 25  5  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  10  0 

,,  brown  .  31  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  5  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

Tar— Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  3 


.€.  s. 
8  10 
8  0 
9  10 
63  10 


0  0 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS’ 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

.  Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Paga 

Laying-out  Cemetery . 

Crumpsall  Local  Board 

202.  and  102 . 

May  10  th 

ii.  i. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Pag,:. 

Iron  Fencing,  &c . 

Mar.  31st 
do. 

: 

Improvements  to  Road,  &c . 

Paving  Works  . 

Brick  Sewer . " 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

do. 

Brentford  Local  Board 

do. 

J.  II.  Strachan . 

E.  Barnet  Valley  L.  B. 

G.  W.  Brumell . 

do. 

April  3rd 

xiv.  i 

Supply  of  1  lints  . 

Works  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cleaning,  &c.,  \Vorks  at  Cheltenham,  disc.  ... 

do. 

St.  Matthew  (Bethnal 
Green)  Vestry  . 

do. 

iiiirt 

do. 

. 

Supplying  and  Fixing  Waterpipes,  Plymouth 

do. 

April  5th 
April  7th 

Royal  Agricultural  Soc. 

Alteration  and  Repairs  to  Hackney  College 

Bethnal  Green  Guardns 
Swansea  Harb.  Trustees 

Gainsborough  L.  B . 

Hackney  Union  . 

Westminster  Union . 

Sheffield  Gas  Light  Co. 
Worthing  Pier  Co.  Lim. 

A.  &  C.  Hareton  . 

.1 

Well  Sinking . 

Additional  Workshop  Accommodation  . 

Alterations  at  Schools  . 

New  Fitting  Department  Buildings . 

Extension  of  Landing  Stage  . 

1).  G.  Macdonald . 

W.  Barnett  . 

J.  Wald  ram  . 

K.  W.  Stevenson . 

Jas.  Mansergh . 

Lewis  Angell . 

Official  . 

April  9th 
do. 

April  11th 
April  14th 

i’ 

Outfall  Sewers 

W  orks,  Electric  Testing  Station  . 

London  County  Council 

April  lGth 

■  *i 

"  ood  Block  Paving  ..  . 

. 

Cast-iron  Water  Mains  . 

Painting,  &c.,  Works,  S.K.  Hospital . 

Telegraph  Factory,  Clerkcnwell . 

Additions  to  General  Post-Office  East,  E.C. 
Mission  Buildings,  Kensal-road,  W. 

Hastings  R.S.A . 

Metro.  Asylums  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
do. 

Jeffery  A:  Sk filer . 

Jarvis  ii  Son . 

Official  . 

do. 

A.  R.  Pite  &  Son . 

do. 

April  17th 
do. 
do. 

Not  stated. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

April  2nd 
April  5th 
April  7th 

District  Surveyor  ... 

Sheffield  Corporation... 
Salford  Corporation  ... 

Borough  Engineer’s  Assistant . 

120/ . . 

TENDERS. 

*,*  Next  week,  communications  for  insertion  under 
lis  heading  must  reach  as  not  later  than  12  noon  on 
Wednesday,  as  we  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual. 

IBEXHILL-ON-SEA. —  For  completion  of  the  Marine 
][anBiou8  Hotel.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook, 

R.  Soper  . £3,138  4  8 

E.  L.  Holloway  .  2,714  0  0 

P.  Jenkins .  2,700  0  0 

Eldridge  &  Cruttenden .  2,682  0  0 

J.  King  .  2,479  0  0 

J.  W.  Webb  .  2,369  16  0 

J.  G.  Nicolls,  Catford  (accepted)  ..  2,335  15  0 

DARVAL  (Ayrshire).— For  the  erection  of  a  house  at 
larval,  Ayrshire,  for  Mr.  A.  Jamieson.  Mr.  T.  H. 
mith,  architect,  17kand  18,  Basinghall-strect,  EX'.  : — 
Anderson  . £1,250  0  0 


EALING. — For  additions  to  St.  Mary's  Boys'  School, 
aling,  W.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  66,  Ludgate- 
ill.E.C.  :  — 

Grover,  Ealing  . £430  0  0 

Down,  Ealing  .  424  9  0 

.Tobbins,  Ealing  .  410  0  0 

Jones,  Ealing  . 405  0  0 

Sills,  Ealing .  399  15  0 

Nye,  Ealing  (accepted) .  398  10  0 


FARE  HAM  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  an  engine- 
ouse,  boiler-house,  coal-store,  chimney-shaft,  cottage, 
nd  other  works,  at  the  Knowle  Asylum  Waterworks, 
>r  the  Hampshire  County  Council.  Mr.  Edward  T. 
[ildred,  engineer,  Southall.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John 
[.  Gritten,  59,  Chancery-lane 

R.  R.  Facey,  Taunton,  Somerset  . .  £1,970  0  0 

J.  Plummer,  Fareham  .  1,655  0  0 

W.  H.  Simonds,  South  -  street, 

Reading .  1,499  0  0 

Jas.  Crockerell,  Milford-road,  Land- 

port,  Hants  .  1,445  1C  0 

Claridge  &  Bloxliam,  Banbury, 

Oxon  .  1,369  0  U 

M.  Neil,  165,  Turner  s-road,  Bow,  E.  1,319  0  0 
W.  Franklin,  Portsmouth,  South¬ 
ampton  .  1,290  0  0 

Morgan,  Isted,  &  Morgan,  New¬ 
town,  Southampton  .  1,286  0  0 

P.  T.  Hall,  Bedford-road.Southsea*  1,202  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


FAREHAM  (Hants). — For  supply,  laying,  or  fixing 
in.  water  mains  and  castings,  sluice-valves,  &c., 
Tought-iron  service-pipes  and  fittings,  erecting  iron 
ink,  supplying  and  erecting  engine  and  pumps,  build- 
lg  engine-room,  and  other  works,  at  Stubbington 
[ouso,  Fareham,  for  Mr.  Montague  IT.  Foster.  Mr. 
dwd.  P.  Hildred,  engineer,  Southall,  Middlesex 

H.  Clark,  Fareham  . £816  0  0 

W.  Learmouth,  Emsworth  -  road, 

Portsmouth . 

|  The  Water  Fittings  and  Sanitary 

Engineering  Co.,  Portsmouth _  768  5  2 

I  G.  Holdaway,  Gosport-road,  Fareham  725  0  0 

j  Jas.  Crockerell,  Milford-road,  Land- 

port .  714  0  0 

I  A.  J.  Gould,  Fareham .  680  0  0 

I  Geo.  G.  Warby,  Fareham  .  668  7  8 

I  T.  P.  Hall,  Bedford -road,  Southsea. .  651  0  0 

I  Wm.  Jenkins  &  Son,  36,  The  Parade, 

Leamington  Spa  (accepted) .  632  13  0 


768  6  6 


j  HASTINGS. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  “The 
UTmitage,”  Silverhill  Park,  Hastings.  Mr.  Arthur 
Fells,  architect,  25,  Havelock-road,  Hastings 

I  Taylor  Bros. ,  Hastings . £859  0  0 

Thus.  Salter.  St.  Leonard's .  859  0  0 

Eldridge  &  Cruttenden,  St.  Leonard's  830  0  0 

i HIGH  WYCOMBE  (Bucks):  — For  new  saw  sheds 
id  machinery  shops,  &c.,  for  the  High  Wycombe 
limber  and  Cabinet  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited, 
"r.  Thos.  Thurlow,  architect,  High  Wycombe 

(B*.) 

I  Hunt,  C.  H . £636  0  0  £476  0  0 

Woodbridge,  G.  J .  613  0  0  423  0  0 

I  Lacey,  J .  599  3  6  349  0  0 

Myrton,  A.  H .  588  0  0  400  0  0 

I  Harris,  H .  685  18  0  385  18  0 

Flint  and  Maddeford.  579  0  0  479  0  0 

:  Gibson,  G.  F .  572  12  0  392  12  0 

|  Bond,  J.  (accepted)  . .  547  10  0  335  15  0 

j  Nash  &  Sous  t  .  537  10  0  322  10  0 

*B -  Company  supplying  timber. 

fWithdrawn. 

HIGH  WYCOMBE  (Bucks). — For  new  business  pre- 
lises,  81  and  85,  Easton-atreet.  Mr.  Thos.  Thurlow, 
jrchitect,  High  Wycombe  : — 

G.  J.  Woodbridge  . £895  0  0 

J  G.  H.  Gibson  .  833  0  0 

.  C.  H.  Hunt  .  727  0  0 

■  Flint  &  Maddeford .  696  0  0 

I  W.  R.  Loosley .  677  17  0 

Nash  &  Sons  (accepted)  .  659  10  0 

HIGH  WYCOMBE  (Bucks).  —  For  new  business 
remises  and  cottages,  Oakmead,  for  Mr.  G.  Picton. 
jtr.  Thos.  Thurlow,  architect,  High  Wycombe  :— 

J.  Bond . £1,029  10  0 

,  G.  H.  Gibson  .  1,028  14  4 

,  C.  H.  Hunt  .  980  0  0 

i  Nash  &  Sons .  946  0  0 

W.  R.  Loosley  (accepted)  .  917  0  0 


i  LEICESTER.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  pre- 
uses  (allowing  for  old  materials),  Gallowtree-gate, 
Leicester,  for  the  Northamptonshire  Union  Bank, 
limited.  Mr.  A.  T.  Draper,  architect,  Leicester  :— 

Hutchinson  &  Son  . £1,508  0  0 

H.  Black . 1,474  0  0 

C.  Wright  .  1,425  0  0 

i  J.  O.  Jewsbury .  1,365  0  0 

G.  Hewitt  .  1,335  0  0 

II.  Bland  (accepted)  .  1,281)  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Duncombe- 
road  School,  Upper  Holloway,  by  400  places,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect 

If  Brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

Killby  &  Gayford  . £14,020  . £14,150 

J.  Grover  &  Son .  13,640  .  13,750 


Peto  Bros .  13, 

Dove  Bros .  13,493 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son  .  13,400 

W.  Goodman  .  13,348 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  13,220 

E.  Lawrance  <fc  Sons  ....  12,913  .  13,023 

'  Recommended  by  the  Work3  Committee  for  acceptance. 


13,706 

13,605 

13,520 

13,502 

13,335 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  West-scpiare 
School  by  400  places,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

If  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

B.  E.  Nightingale . £9,426  ....  £9,626 

Dove  Bros .  8,280  8,365 

Patman  &  Fotheringham..  8,191 

Colls  &  Son .  8,153 

Peto  Bros .  7,9S3 

Stephens.  Bastow  &  Co. . .  7,S99 

W.  II.  Lorden  &  Son  _  7,879 

J.  M.  Macey  &  Sons .  7,S07 

D.  Charteris .  7,538 

Lathey  Bros .  7,450 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Gravel-lane 
School,  Houndsilitch,  by  210  places,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

If  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

Staines  &  Son . £2,044  9  0  £2,074  0  0 

W.  L.  Kellaway  ....  1,972  16  6  1,998  17  10 

B.  E.  Nightingale  1,925  0  0  1,945  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford  . .  1,920  0  0  1,965  0  0 

Atherton  &  Latta  . .  1,913  0  0  1,952  0  0 

J.  Greenwood  &  Son  1,S89  0  0  1,913  0  0 

Colls  &  Son .  1,801  0  0  1,822  10  0 

J.  Marslaud .  1,757  0  0  1,777  0  0‘ 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Flora-gardens 
School,  Hammersmith,  by  200  places,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

If  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

Peto  Bros . £1,459  0  0..  — 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons _  1,345  0  0..  — 

Lathey  Bros .  1,336  0  0..  — 

T.  Boyce  .  1,315  0  0  ..  £1,340 

J.  Marsland .  1,188  0  0..  — 

Colls  &  Sons .  1,180  0  0..  1,206* 

•  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a  new  class-room  to 
accommodate  fifty  children  at  the  Upton  House  Truant 
School,  Homerton,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mi1.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Atherton  &  Latta  . £348  0  0 

C.  Cox .  337  0  0 

J.  Grover  &  Son .  330  0  0 

W.  L.  Kellaway*  .  297  10  0 

Staines  &  Son  .  296  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  new  premises,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey, 
for  Messrs.  Margetson,  Welch,  &  Co.  Mr.  W.  Newton 
Dunn,  architect 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co . £22,926  0  0 

Rider  &  Son .  22,778  0  0 

Outhwaite  .  21,960  0  0 

Morter .  20,710  0  0 

Williams  .  20,490  0  0 

Ashby  ifc  Horner  .  20,410  0  0 

Colls  &  Sons .  20,200  0  0 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  .  20,200  0  0 

John  Greenwood  .  20,080  0  0 

Stimpson .  20,000  0  0 

Downs  .  19,662  0  0 


1  LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  43,  44,  45,  46,  and  47, 
Threadneedle-street,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Crown- 
court,  E.C.  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect,  17  and  18, 
Basinghall-street,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Brass  &  Son . £19,577  0  0 

LONDON.— For  painting,  <fcc.,  at  Kennington  Park, 
for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Grooves . £174  0  0  ! 

Gillingham  .  343  0  0 

Simmonds .  315  0  0 

Blandford .  297  0  0 

G.  Barker .  295  0  0 

Akers .  274  0  0 

Read  .  24S  15  0 

Rhodes  .  245  10  0 

Laptliorne .  239  0  0 

King  Bros .  211  0  0 

Arthur  .  190  0  0  ! 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  “The  Old  Red  Cow 
Long-lane,  Smithfteld,  for  Messrs.  Fleck  &  Son. 
Wm.  West,  architect,  19,  Craven-street,  W.C.  :— 

G.  Barker  (accepted)  . £165  0  0 


Mr. 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  at  the  “Bell  Tavern," 
High-street,  Shoreditch,  for  Messrs.  Gower  &  Levy. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  architect,  11,  Powerscroft-road, 
Lower  Clapton,  N.E.  : — 

A.  Hood  (accepted) . £225  .  0  0 


LONDON.— For  repairing,  painting,  and  decorating  at 
Hetherset."  Leigham  Court-road,  Streatham  Hill,  for 
Mr.  B.  Smith.  Mr.  T.  Phillips  Figgis,  architect  :— 

John  Greenwood  (accepted)  . £315  0  0 

(No  competition]. 


LONDON. — For  building  public  free  library  at 
Notting  Hill,  for  the  Commissioners.  Messrs.  Figgis  & 
Wilson,  5,  Adelaide-place,  Londou-bridge,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  : — 

JoUiffe  . £5,495  0  0 

Simpson  &  Son .  4,929  0  0 

Toten  &  Sons  .  4,850  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  4,829  0  0 

Colls  &  Sou  .  4,777  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Sons  .  4,730  0  0 

Scrivener  &  Co .  4,713  0  0 

Godson  &  Sons .  4,578  0  0 

Sealey .  4,460  0  0 

Greenwood  (accepted)  .  4,299  0  0 

Hayden  (withdrawn) .  3,903  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  new  house  and  stabling,  Ryecroft- 
road,  Streatham  Common,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Parton.  Messrs. 
Notley  &  Riches,  architects  :— 

Laurence  &  Son  . £5,224  0  0 

S.  J.  Scott . .. .  5,100  0  0 

Mason .  4,993  0  0 

C.  Cox .  4,968  0  0 

Candler  .  4,900  0  0 

John  Greenwood .  4,777  0  0 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  .  4,671  0  0 

Coulsett .  4,642  0  o 

LONDON.— For  erection  of  band-stand  at  Clapham 
common,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Parham  . £1,280  0  0 

Smith  .  1,150  0  0 

Lapthorne .  997  0  0 

Macey .  964  0  0 

John  Greenwood .  869  0  0 

J.  Martin  .  857  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  studios,  Oakley- 
street,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  W.  Douglas.  Mr.  Elton  Haw¬ 
kins,  architect,  19,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Saunders,  5,  Agar-street,  Strand, 
W.C. : — 

S.  G.  Bird . £4,098  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  3,959  0  0 

W.  H.  Smith .  3,953  0  0 

T.  Gregory  &  Co . 3,867  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  3,630  0  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  69,  Wood-street,  E.C. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  architect,  17  and  IS,  BasinghaU-street, 
E.C. : — 

W.  Brass  &  Son  . . . £2,026  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse,  &c.,  at 
rear  of  premises  in  Richmond-street,  St.  Luke's,  for 
Mrs.  Martha  Emms.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect,  62, 
Chancery-lane  :— 

Wilkinson . £1,085  0  0 

Langham  .  1,049  0  0 

Larke  &  Son .  1,044  0  0 

Ward  &  Lamble  . .  973  0  0 

Stephens  . -.  94S  0  0 

Mattock  Bros . 933  0  0 

Dearing  &  Son .  860  0  0 

Baylis . . .  776  0  0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  re-erecting  No.  32, 
Hanbury-street,  Spitalflelds,  E.,  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Vignes. 
Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E. 

Zinc  Roof.  AsphalteRoof. 

F.  W.  Horey,  Whitechapel. .  £1,029  _ £1,047 

Eaton  &  Co.,  Whitechapel. .  997  1,022 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel  ....  997  . 

S.  W.  Hawkins,  Old  Ford  . .  873  904 

R.  G.  Battley,  Old  Kent- 

road  .  844  859 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal 

Green .  842  874 

W.  Gladding,  Mile  End* _  696  711 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  tlie  forming  of  a  new  party-wall  and 
other  alterations,  to  14  and  15,  Cockspur-street,  S.  W. 
Messrs.  Glasier  &  Sons,  surveyors  : — 

T.  Rider  &  Son  . £1,138  0  0 

F.  G.  Davis  .  1,134  7  6 


LONDON. — For  pulling'down  and  re-erecting  Nos.  70, 
72,  and  74,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Mussared.  Mr.  Geo.  Saunders,  architect,  111,  King- 
street,  Hammersmith.  No  quantities  :— 

Blackburn . £698  0  0  ! 

Nye .  675  0  0 

Atkinson  Bros .  654  0  0 

H.  G.  Heywood  .  647  0  0 

Beaven  .  626  0  0 

Webb&Rossa .  395  0  0! 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  at  5,  Bucking- 
ham-street,  W.,  for  Mrs.  Fisher.  Mr.  John  H.  Martin, 
surveyor,  83,  Albauy-road,  S.E.  : — 

Longland  (accepted) . .  £370  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  200,  Great 
Tichfleld-street,  for  Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  John  H.  Martin, 
surveyor,  83,  Albany-road,  S.E.  : — 

Cordwell  . £369  10  0 

Longland . .  366  0  0 

Phelps  &  Son  . 350  0  0 

J.  Derry  (accepted)  .  337  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Royal  Oak" 
public-house,  Whitechapel-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Isaacs.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Needham,  architect,  11,  Powers¬ 
croft-road,  Lower  Clapton,  N.E.  :— 

J.  &  F.  Bane . £344  10  0 

Walker  Bros .  327  0  0 

G.  Lusk .  325  0  0 

A.  Hood .  312  0  0 

G.  Barker .  299  0  0 

A.  &  F.  Wilson  (accepted) .  248  0  0 

Gas  fitting  8. 

Ungar  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  33  15  0 
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LONDON.— For  new  shop  front  aiul  hack  addition  at 
65,  High-street,  Deptford,  for  Messrs.  Bland  *  Phillips. 
Messrs.  Searle  &  Hayes,  architects.  No  quantities  :— 

Barber  . .£395  0  0 

Barker  . , .  390  0  0 

Worsley&Co .  357  0  0 

John  Greenwood  .  333  0  0 

Schofield  .  326  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alteration  and  additions  to  No.  1, 
University-street,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W.C.,  for 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Thompson  »£:  Co.  Messrs.  Bray,  Young, 
&  Co ,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A. 
Johnson  :— 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co .  £890 

Patman  &  Fotlieringham .  845 

Scrivener*  Co .  “63 

Scharien  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  678 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  City  Arms, 
Blomfield-street,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Jones 
BroB. :  — 

R.  H.  Bax,  Mountgrove-road,  Higlrbury 

(accepted)  .  £110 

No  competition. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


t). — F.  D.- 


J.  P.  L.  (the  statement  is  practically  . . 

A.  H.  (too  late). — W.  A.  H.  (we  will  inquire).-! 
for  such  items).— H.  A.  8.  (no  space  this  week)- 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  sc.  must  be  acoompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Non — The  responsibility  of  Bigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  Uterary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  j  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addreu/'Tjni  Buildbb, London.” 


APRIL 


LONDON. — For  additions  and  repairs  to  two  houses, 
Hampstead-lane,  N.,  for  Mr.  Win.  Piper.  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Paine,  architect,  11,  Great  Jamess-street,  W.C. 
Quantities  supplied:  — 

Stimpson  <fc  Co . £466  0  0 

Bailey .  454  0  0 

8outhcott  &  Co. .  433  0  0 

Olver  &  Richardson  .  415  0  0 


THURSDAY,  the  .'Ird.  Advertisements  for  insertion  in 
that  issue  must  therefore  reach  the  Office  before 
THREE  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  2nd.  Alterations 
in  Standing  Advertisements,  or  ORDERS  to  DISCON¬ 
TINUE  the  same,  must  be  at  the  Office  by  TEN  o'clock 
on  TUESDAY  .Morning. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  ”  Is  supplied  direct  from  theOffice  t«  reside" 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annul 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  Ml 
Zealand,  S6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c  30s  h 

. .  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINItii 

let,  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWt 


BOX  GROUND.  |  COMBE  DOWN,  li 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUN] 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Idmlwt: 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELTNOH 
STONE. 


MALLING  (Keut).  —  For  the  erection  of  a  new 
brewery,  stabling,  boundary  wall,  &c.,  for  Mr.  W. 
Mercer.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect,  Suffolk  House, 
Laurence  Pountney-liill,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C'. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kinder,  34,  Clements- 
lane,  E  C. : — 

Brewery.  Stabling. 

Geo.  Hodges,  West 

Mailing  . £2,978  19  3  £670  19  11 

W.  H.  Archer,  Gravesend  2,657  0  0  618  0  0 

H.  Stiff,  Dover  .  2,685  0  0  585  0  0 

G.  E.  Wallis*  Sons,  Maid¬ 
stone  (accepted)  .  2,420  0  0  656  0  0 


ROMFORD. — For  erecting  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Alban.  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  architect,  31,  Great  James- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  No  quantities  supplied  :— 

Dupont,  Colchester  . £1,895  0  0 

Booth,  Romford .  1,489  0  0 

Hammond  &  Sou,  Romford .  1,338  0  0 

Watson,  Ilford .  1,312  10  0 

Ivory,  London .  1,249  0  0 

Downing  &  Dairs,  Romford .  1,210  10  5 


ROMFORD  —For  enlarging  the  Albert-road  Schools, 
for  the  Romford  School  Board.  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

D.  Argent,  Barking  . £1,175  0  0 

T.  Bruty,  Hornchurch  .  1,150  0  0 

W.  Watson,  Ilford . .  1,137  0  0 

W.  Gladding,  Mile  End  .  1,0:18  0  0 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal  Green  _  1,033  0  0 

C.  Barnes,  Ilford .  996  0  0 

Hammond  &  Son,  Romford* .  917  o  0 

*  Accepted. 


STRATFORD. — For  the  erection  of  shop  and  ware¬ 
house  in  Burford-road,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Air.  Samuel 
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Safety  in  Theatres  and  Places  of  Public 
Amusement. 

UCII  has  been  done 
of  late  by  the  les¬ 
sees  and  owners  of 
London  places  of 
amusement  to  se¬ 
cure  the  safety 
and  comfort  of 
the  public.  New 
theatres  and  halls 
have  risen  to  take 
l  the  place  of  dangerous  structures ;  old 
I  theatres  have  been  rebuilt  and  remodelled ; 
i  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  by  our 
!  -managers  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  late 
I  Board  of  Works  and  the  London  County 
|  ’Council ;  houses  and  lands  adjoining  their 
!  premises,  mostly  in  our  busiest  thoroughfares, 
have  been  purchased  at  great  outlay ;  stair- 
i  -cases  have  been  widened,  and  additional  exits 
!  provided  to  benefit  a  public  knowing  little  or 
i  nothing  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  their 
\  security. 

|  Not  only  have  structural  alterations  been 
(  executed  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
i  and  Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  but  other 
important  changes  have  been  carried  on 
voluntarily  by  the  lessees.  The  advance  of 
I  science  has  brought  a  valuable  aid  to  them  in 
I  the  form  of  the  electric  light,  which  has  been 
I  installed  in  many  theatres  and  halls  at  con¬ 
siderable  outlay.  In  some  cases  “  power  ” 

[  has  had  to  he  specially  provided,  and  the 
!  scenery  repainted  to  adapt  it  to  the  varied 
j  -quality  of  the  new  light.  The  installation  of 
!  the  new  fittings,  both  to  auditorium  and 
I  stage,  and  the  extra  nightly  cost  over  and 
above  that  of  gas,  have  all  been  additional 
f  expenses  borne  by  lessees  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Where  electric  light  is  used,  we  can  now 
go  to  a  theatre  without  experiencing  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  suffocation ;  the  risk  of  getting  over- 
I  heated,  and  catching  cold  after  by  going  into 
the  night  air,  is  avoided.  Even  a  much  more 
important  object  than  this  is  attained — the 
!  reduction  of  fire  risk.  The  old  gas  system 
was  and  is  a  bad  one  in  every  way.  The 
proximity  of  gas,  too  often  unprotected,  to 
i  inflammable  material,  and  the  escape  from  the 
!  joints  of  the  temporary  pipes  which  connect 
I  -up  the  border  and  ground  rows,  are  dangers 
that  occur  in  the  best  supervised  theatres. 
Where  the  electric  light  is  used  all  this  danger 
is  avoided. 

I^In  dealing  with  places  of  public  amusement, 


one  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  one  great 
object  is  to  prevent  panic ;  in  order  to  do  this 
avoid  fire  risk,  narrow  passages,  winding  stair¬ 
cases,  insufficient  exits,  crowded  seating,  and 
an  unsuitable  site.  Theatres,  and  all  public 
buildings  of  this  class,  should  be  entirely  fire- 
resisting,  having  nothing  in  their  construction 
that  will  readily  ignite ;  by  this  means  the 
ordinary  methods  of  fire  extinction,  along  witli 
strict  supervision  and  adequate  appliances, 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  building.  By  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  planning  and  disposition  of  the  various 
parts,  and  judicious  choice  of  the  materials 
for  construction,  a  theatre  can,  in  spite  of  its 
being  such  a  heavy  fire  risk,  be  made  as  safe 
as  any  other  building,  and  the  business  of 
the  house  can  be  carried  on  with  perfect 
security  to  both  life  and  property. 

The  first  thing,  however,  for  the  architect 
to  learn  is,  what  is  wanted  in  a  theatre,  and 
how  a  house  should  be  arranged  in  every 
detail;  until  this  is  ascertained  it  is  useless 
to  try  and  plan  a  “safe”  theatre.  It  is  a 
sine  qud  non  that  there  must  be  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place ;  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  this  everything  is 
before  the  place  for  it  can  he  provided,  and  it 
is  only  by  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  modus  operandi  of  “  show  ”  business 
that  provision  can  be  made  to  minimise  and 
avoid  the  risks  that  follow. 

The  first  point  is  to  provide,  in  planning  a 
house,  that  the  audience  and  staff  should 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  building  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  at  the  slightest 
warning.  Avoid  all  risks  of  panic.  Panic 
has  more  victims  than  fire.  Many  deaths 
occur  where  there  is  not  a  spark  of  fire  in  the 
building,  and  literally  no  danger  whatever, 
this  being  in  most  cases  due  entirely 
to  an  ill  -  constructed  and  badly  -  planned 
house,  unfit  for  the  reception  of  numbers 
of  people.  Create  confidence  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  half  the  battle  is  won ;  show 
to  them  their  safety  is  in  their  own 
hands,  and  that  everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  secure  it  for  them  by  erecting  a 
building  from  which  they  can  find  their  way 
out  with  ease,  by  using  materials  of  fire- 
resisting  qualities,  by  dividing  the  house  into 
many  risks,  and  by  providing  separate  depart¬ 
ments  for  all  the  trades  and  businesses  of 
the  house. 

If  the  public  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  getting  out  of  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  feel  safer 
when  visiting  them.  A  great  number  enter 


with  the  idea  that  they  could  never  find  their 
way  out  if  they  wanted.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  considering  what  some  of  the 
entrances  are,  that  the  entrances  are  not 
always  the  exits,  and  the  exits  not  always  in 
nightly  use.  What  are  commonly  labelled 
“  emergency  ”  doors  are  too  often  found 
locked  and  bolted — they  are’  therefore  worse 
than  useless. 

Such  notices  as  “  In  case  of  need,"  “Exit  in 
case  of  fire,”  “  In  case  of  panic,”  “  Emer¬ 
gency,”  “Alarm  exit,”  should  never  be  seen-, 
they  only  suggest  the  presence  of  danger, 
which  should  never  be  brought  to  the  minds 
of  the  audience.  Above  all,  the  architect 
should  study  to  obtain  simplicity  and 
uniformity  of  design  in  the  plan.  Let  both 
sides  of  the  house  be  as  similar  as  possible. 
Where  there  is  a  pit  entrance  on  one  side,  let 
there  be  a  corresponding  one  on  the  other ; 
where  there  is  a  gallery  staircase  on  the  right 
let  there  be  a  similar  staircase  on  the  left. 
Place  all  entrances  and  exits  where  they  can 
easily  be  found,  and  have  them  all  used 
nightly  every  time  the  house  is  open  to  the 
public.  All  seats  should  be  numbered,  and 
the  house  licensed  to  hold  that  number,  and 
no  more  admitted  under  penalty  of  heavy 
fines, — then  the  gangways  would  he  left 
unobstructed.  Until  the  manager  is  fined 
passages  will  continue  to  be  blocked  up,  and 
the  weak-minded  man  will  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  part  with  a  sixpence  to  the  obliging 
attendant  for  a  camp-stool  or  loose  chair  for 
his  own  personal  convenience  but  to  the  danger 
of  his  fellow-visitors.* 

Judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials  with 
which  to  construct  the  building  requires 
sucii  great  care  and  study  that  too  much  im¬ 
portance  cannot  he  placed  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  The  materials  employed  for 
the  erection  of  places  for  the  assembly  of  the 
public,  whether  for  amusement,  instruction, 
or  devotion,  must  be  in  every  sense  of  the 
words  “  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.”  The 
scantlings,  or  thicknesses,  must  be  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  would  appear  to  he  necessary  for 
the  actual  and  present  work  which  they  have 
to  perform,  so  that  they  may  resist  any  shock 
or  pressure  that  may  from  any  cause  be 
brought,  to  bear  upon  them.  In  short,  a 


*  The  public  themselves  are  greatly  to  blame  for  the 
way  in  which  they  enter  places  of  amusement.  They 
are,  however,  easily  led,  aDd  it  is  a  pity  other  managers 
do  not  follow  the  example  of  the  managers  of  the 
Shaftesbury  and  Savoy,  and  compel  the  adoption  of  the 
queue  system;  then  many,  who  cannot  afford  the 
dearer  seats  of  the  house,  would  be  able  to  visit  the 
cheaper  parts  in  comfort  and  safety. 
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theatre,  or  any  building  of  public  resort,  must 
of  necessity,  in  comparison  with  other  build¬ 
ings,  be  exceedingly  costly.  In  this  we  refer 
only  to  the  structural  part,  leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  decoration  and  fittings. 

As  long  ns  there  are  cheap  buildings,  danger 
will  be  rife.  Sometimes,  where  a  place  of 
amusement  is  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  the 
ground-floor  is  set  aside  for  shops.  This 
cannot  be  too  strongly  protested  against ;  the 
reason  that  it  is  done  is,  of  course,  to  get  the 
rent  of  the  shops,  and  thereby  lessen  the  cost 
of  the  premises  :  but  it  robs  the  house  of  the 
very  means  of  providing  good  entrances  and 
exits,  which  it  would  otherwise  glory  in. 
We  may  say  “glory  in ”  advisedly,  for  every 
manager  glories  in  his  exits,  and  will  tell  you 
his  house  has  better  and  more  numerous  exits 
than  any  other  building  in  the  town.  Business 
or  trade  premises  within  the  same  block  of 
buildings  should  never  be  allowed  :  it  is  only 
adding  the  risks  of  such  trade  to  that  of  the 
theatre  or  hall.  The  dangers  accruing  from 
the  surrounding  property  are  often  as  great 
as  from  a  theatre  itself.  In  no  case  should 
persons  be  allowed  to  live  or  sleep,  as  is  often 
.done,  in  or  about  this  class  of  building;  it 
only  increases  the  danger,  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  class  of  people  who  are  likely 
to  occupy  the  position  of  caretakers.  The 
house  should  be  left  at  night  to  a  proper  fire- 
watch,  not  to  persons  who  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  other  callings  all  day,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  are  in  want  of  sleep  at  night. 

In  enlarging  theatres  and  halls,  adjacent 
premises  are  often  taken  in  by  knocking 
openings  in  party-walls,  perhaps  for  an  extra 
scene-dock  or  additional  dre3sing-rooms.  The 
.house  next  door  is  taken,  and  though  never 
designed  or  built  for  the  purposes  of  a  public 
building,  it  is  brought  into  the  same  “  risk.” 
A  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  not  specially 
erected  for  “  show  ”  business,  should  never  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  as  it  is  nearly  sure  to 
be  unfit  for  them. 

In  regard  to  choosing  a  site  for  a  theatre,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  house  should  be  permitted 
to  exist  that  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  with 
only  a  narrow  entrance  as  a  frontage  in  a  public 
thoroughfare.  We  too  often  thrust  our  places 
of  amusement  into  cramped  and  crowded 
spaces,  not  caring  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
right  quarter  of  the  town  for  a  paying  concern. 
This,  more  frequently  than  not,  is  the  first 
"thought,  and  it  is  not  considered  if  the  site 
adapts  itself  to  the  requirements  of  a  public 
building.  True,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
building  isolated  on  all  four  sides,  and  it  is 
of  course  no  use  building  a  house  where  it 
Wll\ .  n°t  pay;  but  never  ought  a  place  of 
public  resort  to  be  permitted  where  there  are 
not  wide  streets  running  past  three  sides  of 
the  building,  with  the  fourth  side  cut  off 
from  adjacent  premises  by  a  high  party-wall 
many  feet  higher  than  the  buildings  on  either 
side  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  planning  may  be  called  the 
party-wall  system;”  have  ns  many  party- 
walls  in  the  building  as  possible,  making 
thereby  every  division  of  the  house  a  separate 
hre  risk.  Bo  not  be  content  by  merely  divid¬ 
ing  the  stage  from  the  auditorium,  but  isolate 
the  workshops  from  the  main  building  the 
dressing-rooms  from  the  stage,  the  stage  from 
the  auditorium,  the  auditorium  from  the 
offices,  cloak-rooms,  saloons,  corridors,  pas¬ 
sages,  &c.,  &c.  Divide  each  and  every 
one  of  these  and  other  sections  of  the 
house  from  all  others  vertically  by  strong 
brick  walls,  filling  the  openings  witf 
fire-resistmg  doors,  and  horizontally  by 
fire-resisting  floors.  Should  a  fire  occur  in 
any  section  it  would  be  localised,  and  if  not 
extinguished,  left  to  burn  itself  out  where  it 
originated,  without  danger  to  other  parts  of 
the  budding.^  The  position  of  the  work- 


proper,  but  where  no  area  can  be  obtained,  a  the  building  has  left  the  hands  of  the  archi- 
thick  brick  party-wall,  passing  through  and  tect.  There  should  be  a  separate  passage  tc 
above  the  roof,  should  divide  the  workshops  —  -1  '  •’  •  •’ 


shops  should  be  such  as  to 


i  - ensure  an  entirely 

separate  budding,  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  house  by  one  opening  only,  which  should 
be  closed  by  a  double  lire. resisting  door,  a 
door  which  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
iL  ,Tned  dlmD£f  the  time  °f  “  performance. 
h>ft>UhotSpaCe  p®rmit’  1111  °Pea  “rea  should  be 
left  between  the  workshop  and  the  theatre 


from  all  other  parts  of  the  house.  Provision 
should  be  made  in  the  workshop  section  for 
paint  room,  carpenter’s  shop,  property-making 
room,  and  docks  for  scenery  and  property  not 
in  nightly  use. 

The  painting  gallery  should  be  placed 
where  a  top  studio  light  could  he  obtained, 
which  lights  should  be  protected  from  falling 
materials,  timbers  and  sparks,  by  strong  wire 
guards.  There  is  no  special  danger  from 
scene  painting,  as  is  sometimes  supposed;  oil 
is  not  the  medium  employed  except  when 
scenes  are  wanted  for  out-door  use,  to  resist 
the  weather;  as  in  the  cases  of  open-air 
plays  and  scenic  decorations  such  as  are  used 
in  exhibition  grounds. 

The  stage  is  too  often  used  as  a  carpenter’s 
shop — a  custom  wh  ich  should  never  be  allowed  : 
themany  dangers  thus  incurred  need  no  point¬ 
ing  out,  yet  it  is  strange, that  seldom  is  a  special 
room  provided  for  the  carpenter  :  this  work 
in  some  houses  used  to  be  carried  on  over  the 
auditorium  ceiling,  but  at  any  rate  in  London 
this  has  been  stopped.  A  special  workshop 
for  each  trade  should  always  be  provided. 
The  gasman,  the  electricians,  the  bill-poster, 
the  needle-women,'  the  cleaners,  should  all 
have  their  respective  rooms. 

Many  theatres  still  have  dressing-rooms 
which  are  little  better  than  dark  holes  under 
the  stage,  over-heated  boxes,  made  of  match- 
boarded  petitions,  on  flies  or  stage  floor,  de¬ 
void  of  ventilation  and  light.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  too  often  dressing-rooms  are 
overcrowded,  and  that  the  heat  from  the 
glaring  gas-lights  over  each  looking-glass, 
where  the  actor  “makes  up,”  renders  the 
room  unfit  for  occupation.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  architect,  and  is,  complete 
ventilation  ;  not  only  should  as  much  window- 
space  as  possible  be  provided,  but  also  inlets 
and  outlets  for  fresh  air  at  the  floor  and 
ceiling  levels,  since,  unfortunately,  one  cannot 
depend  upon  the  occupants  of  the  room  to  open 
the  windows.  Every  dressing-room  should 
have  a  separate  wasliing-basin  for  each  per¬ 
former,  with  water  laid  on  and  waste-pipes 
properly  trapped;  this  would  avoid  the  slopping 
about  of  water,  and  also  encourage  cleanliness 
among  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  engaged 
as  supers  and  extras  in  such  large  numbers 
at  many  places  of  entertainment.  Gas  or 
electric  light  should  be  placed  over  each 
looking-glass,  otherwise  the  artists  will  pro¬ 
vide  candles  for  their  own  convenience,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  risk  of  fire. 

Dressing-rooms  might  be  with  convenience 
placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  on 
one  side  for  men,  and  the  other  for  women, 
each  block  separated  horizontally  and  verti¬ 
cally  from  the  stage  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
*ng  by  brick-walls  and  fire-resisting  floors. 
There  should  be  separate  staircases,  and  direct 
exit  into  the  street  from  each  section ;  the  con¬ 
struction  throughout  should  be  fire-resisting, 
no  more  wood  being  used  than  is  actually 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  dressers’  drawers 
and  hanging  cupboards  for  the  disposal  of  the 
costumes  in  constant  use.  For  the  stock  of 
costumes  a  special  wardrobe  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  There  should  be  no  fireplaces  in 
dressing-rooms  ;  hot  water  or  hot  air  should 
fce  used  for  heating  purposes.  The  stage  floor 
and  sliders  must  of  necessity  be  of  wood,  on 
which  to  set  the  scenes  with  ease,  hut  much 
of  the  machinery  might  be  well  made  in  iron, 
and  answer  the  purpose  much  better  than  the 
present  clumsy  bridges  and  traps,  in  which  no 
alteration  or  advance  has  been  made  for  many 
a  long  day. 

On  a  level  with  the  stage  there  should  be 
scene-docks  and  property-docks,  for  the 
stowage  of  the  scenes  and  properties  in  con¬ 
stant  use ;  all  other  scenes  and  properties 
should  be  placed  in  the  workshop  section 
above  described.  The  mezzanine  and  cellars 
below  the  stage  should  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  machinery  only,  and  on  no 
account  should  rubbish  and  scenes  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  under  the  stage.  Here  too 
often  the  band-room  is  situated,  and  other 
rooms  run  up  by  the  stage  carpenter,  after 


the  orchestra,  so  that  the  band  need  nevei 
approach  the  precincts  of  the  stage  or  pass 
through  the  auditorium.  Proper  accommo¬ 
dation  must  be  supplied  for  band,  band¬ 
master,  stage-manager,  firemen,  property- 
master,  and  all  other  sections  of  the  staff 
employed  behind  the  scenes. 

The  gridiron  above  the  stage  must  be  made 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  weight  of  the: 
cloths,  &c.  Cases  have  been  known  where  it 
has  given  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
scenery,  and  let  everything  down  in  dan-1 
gerous  confusion  on  to  the  stage.  The  con-: 
struction  of  the  gridiron,  flies,  and  fly-rails, 
should  be  of  iron.  Proper  staircases  should, 
be  provided,  to  enable  the  flymen  to  escape  in 
case  of  danger ;  and  direct  exit  into  the  street : 
should  not  be  forgotten  for  the  stagemen  and 
any  who  may  be  employed  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  should  be  divided  from  the  audi-i 
torium,  as  is  now  generally  recognised,  by  a 
thick,  solid  brick  proscenium  wall ;  this  should  < 
be  arched  over  the  opening,  passing  through  and  < 
for  some  height, — not  less  than  3  ft.  6  in. — above  i 
the  highest  part  of  the  roofs  of  stage  and  c 
auditorium.  There  need  only  be  one  opening  < 
in  this  wall  in  addition  to  the  large  or 
proscenium  opening :  namely,  one  pass  door, ' 
from  the  stage  to  the  front,  for  the  acting  £ 
manager.  This  opening  should  he  protected- ; 
on  both  sides  of  the  walls  by  fire-resisting, ; 
self-closing  doors.  The  stage  should  un-  ■ 
doubtedly  be  cut  off  from  the  auditorium  by  f 
some  sort  of  fire-resisting  or  smoke-proof  1 
curtain.  The  failure  of  some  of  the  iron  cur-  • 
tains  used  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  t 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  always  to  be  t 
relied  on,  and  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  one  t 
stuck  in  a  London  house,  and  the  audience  f 
had  to  depart  without  seeing  the  play. 
Thin  iron  curtains  are  really  useless  to  retard'  i 
fire,  although  for  a  time  they  would  keep  t 
back  the  smoke,  and  allow  the  auditorium  to- 1 
be  cleared.  Asbestos  curtains  have  been  ad-  - 
vocated,  and  seem  far  more  fire-resisting  in  j 
character  than  the  iron  curtains  generally  j 
adopted.  Water  curtains  have  been  proposed,  , 
but  as  these  could  not  he  periodically  tested,  , 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  property  that  l 
would  ensue,  they  cannot  be  recommended.,  . 
Whatever  is  adopted  must  be  in  constant  use,  , 
for  anything  designed  to  act  only  in  case  of  f 
need  or  in  the  outbreak  of  fire,  is  liable  to  be  > 
found  wanting  at  the  very  moment  it  is-  • 
needed.  The  fire  curtain  must  he  used  l 
nightly  and  between  every  act,  to  ensure  its-  £ 
being  in  working  order,  and  to  let  the  • 
audience  know  that  it  exists,  helping  thereby  • 
to  strengthen  that  confidence  of  safety  which 
is  the  cure  of  all  fear  and  panic :  for  an 
“  emergency  ”  curtain  coming  down  unex¬ 
pectedly  would  be  but  the  signal  for  a  . 
stampede. 

Everything  in  and  about  a  theatre,  to  be  of 
any  good,  must  be  in  constant  use.  Auto¬ 
matic  water-sprays,  and  appliances  that  de- 
iend  upon  the  solder  melting  when  a  certain 
leat  is  attained,  and  all  such-like  arrange¬ 
ments,  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  The  system 
is  altogether  wrong.  You  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  the  very  danger  you  are  trying  to 
overcome  ;  and  where  automatic  appliances 
are  provided  people  are  apt  to  put  such 
reliance  in  them  that  they  ignore  the  ordinary 
precautions  and  become  careless  in  their  false 
security. 

In  regard  to  lighting,  no  precaution  should 
be  left  untried  to  mitigate  the  dangers  arising, 
on  the  stage,  for  it  is  here  we  have  to  contend 
with  the  great  risk.  The  use  of  the  electric  1 
light  has  reduced  the  danger  more  than  any 
other  step  that  has  yet  been  taken,  hut  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  houses  where  an  immense 
amount  of  gas  is  used  nightly,  too  often  in  a 
careless  manner.  As  the  pipes  are  beiDg  con¬ 
stantly  connected  and  disconnected  during  the- 
performance,  small  escapes  occur  near  naked 
lights,  which  makes  one  wonder  that  accidents-  1 
happen  as  seldom  as  they  do.  All  gas  lights  ! 
should  be  protected  by  wire-guards  through-  ! 
out  the  whole  house. 

The  gas  or  electric  light  should  be  under  i 
the  control  of  an  expert,  with  a  sufficient  staff 
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of  assistants.  This  man,  during  the  whole 
time  the  house  is  open,  should  be  stationed  at 
the  indicating  plate  fixed  on  one  side  of  the 
stage  near  the  curtain,  on  which  plate  every 
,  cock  should  be  distinctly  labelled,  naming  the 
section  of  the  lighting  system  it  governs,  so 
that  no  error  can  possibly  be  made,  and  the 
;  lights  lowered  or  put  out  in  the  wrong  part  of 
the  house.  A  mistake  like  this,  slight  in  itself, 
i  might  lead  to  dire  consequences.  It  takes  little 
to  start  a  panic — once  started  it  is  hard  to  stop, 
i  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
i  Gas-meters  should  be  placed  in  a  specially- 
J  prepared  and  ventilated  vault;  the  supply- 
;  pipes  should  be  of  hard  metal,  left  visible,  and 
|  coated  to  prevent  corrosion.  There  should  be 
a  stop-cock  on  the  main  in  the  street,  near  the 
5  stage  door,  at  which  entrance  the  key  should 
t  be  kept,  to  cut  off  the  gas  from  the  house  in  case 
!  of  fire.  Separate  meters  should  be  fixed  for 
i  each  section  of  the  house,  and  the  gas  supply 
^  made  distinct,  and  where  frequented  by  the 
;  public  a  dual  system  of  supply  should  exist. 

I  Sun-burners  are  preferable  to  gaseliers,  as 
i  they  greatly  assist  the  ventilation  of  the  house 
j  by  the  up  draught  they  create;  but  they 
\  should  be  periodically  cleansed,  and  accumu- 
I  lated  carbon  removed.  This  also  applies  to 
all  other  gas-fittings  ;  a  foul  gas-burner  may 
;  at  any  time  drop  a  spark  on  inflammable 
materials  in  dressing-rooms  or  elsewhere. 

Although  the  electric  light  is  so  much 
‘  better  than  gas  for  lighting  public  buildings, 

,  it  is  not  without  its  attending  dangers. 

Recently  it  was  reported  at  the  Royal  Opera 
]  House,  Madrid,  that  an  unusual  stir  was 
j  noticed  on  the  stage,  and  the  stage-manager 
i  requested  the  audience  to  disperse,  as  an 
accident  had  occurred  in  the  electric-lighting 
machinery,  which  made  it  impossible  to  go  on 
'  with  the  performance.  Much  excitement  and 
j  alarm  is  said  to  have  been  created  behind  the 
scenes  among  the  employes,  for  two  of  their 
i  number  had  been  injured  by  the  electric  wires. 

|  With  electricity,  as  with  gas,  safety  depends 
j  on  having  everything  in  proper  order.  The 
I  principal  danger  from  fire  arises  from  over¬ 
charged  wires. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  depend  entirely  upon 
i  the  gas  or  the  electric  system  of  lighting. 

The  electric  light  is  sometimes  apt  to  fail, 

I  perhaps  only  for  a  moment,  from  such  acci¬ 
dents  as  an  over-heated  bearing,  a  broken 
belt,  or  other  unforeseen  cause.  Although  it 
i  may  leave  the  house  in  darkness  but  for  a 
5  few  minutes,  panic  will  prevail.  To  avoid 
|  all  this,  oil  lamps  should  be  placed  about  the 
r  building,  in  all  sections,  “  in  front  ”  and 
|  “behind.”  These  lamps  should,  like  the 
i  notices  on  the  walls,  indicate  the  direction  of 
I  the  exits,  with  white  lettering  on  red  glass 
!  ground.  They  should  be  fed  with  oil,  not 
|  spirit,  and  be  lit  before  the  admission  of  the 
j  audience. 

Provision  for  plenty  of  window  space  should 
j  be  made  in  all  parts.  This  would  admit  of  the 
use  of  artificial  light  being  discontinued 
;  during  the  day,  avoiding  one  of  the  great 
i  risks  in  such  building  as  the  careless  handling 
t  of  lamps,  candles,  and  matches.  Many  people 
;  are  in  the  habit  after  striking  a  match  of 
I  throwing  down  the  semi-burnt  incandescent 
(  end.  Firemen  say  that  this  is  the  origin  of  a 
1  large  number  of  fires.  For  other  reasons  it  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  a  great  blunder  to  make  a  place 
c  of  public  resort  dark.  In  a  house  flooded  by 
I  day  with  as  much  light  as  our  varying 
[  climate  will  allow  the  women  whose  duty  it 
!  i8  to  clean  the  “  front  ”  of  the  house  would 
!  not  have  the  opportunities  of  scamping  their 
!  work  as  they  now  do.  Darkness  means  the 
i  accumulation  of  dirt  and  rubbish  in  all  odd 
i  corners,  ready  to  flare  up  on  coming  in  contact 
i  with  the  slightest  spark.  A  theatre  or  hall, 
for  everybody’s  comfort  and  safety,  should  be 
kept  clean,  but  as  long  as  it  is  a  dark  hole  it 
i  will  not  be. 

There  should  be  access  from  any  one  part 
I  of  the  roof  to  any  other,  with  escape-ladders 
i  leading  to  the  ground.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
i  value  to  the  firemen.  The  construction  of  the 
:  roofs  throughout  should  be  of  iron  embedded  in 
j  concrete,  finished  on  the  outside  with  asphalte 
1  or  other  weather-resisting  material.  It  has 
been  found  with  wooden  roofs  over  the  stage 


that  the  excessive  heat  and  constant  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  the  roof .  is  subject 
desiccates  the  trusses  and  rafters,  and  con¬ 
verts  them  into  something  little  better  than 
touchwood.  For  this  reason  the  gridiron 
floor  should  be  of  iron.  Parapet  walls  should 
divide  each  “  risk  ”  in  a  similar  manner  to 
all  party-wall  structures. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  auditorium 
should  each  have  their  separate  entrances, 
exits,  passages,  corridors,  staircases,  saloons, 
lavatories,  &c.  Each  section  of  the  audience 
should  have  two  exits,  used  also  as  entrances, 
in  corresponding  and  relative  positions  on  the 
plan,  on  either  side  of  the  house,  placed  so  as 
each  to  take  half  of  the  people  accommodated 
in  such  section.  All  exits  and  their  ap¬ 
proaches  should  lead  directly  into  the  street, 
and  should  be  used  only  by  that  division  of 
the  audience  for  which  they  are  designated. 
There  should  be  no  pass-doors,  of  emergency 
exits,  leading  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
another.  A  door  known  as  an  “  emergency 
door  ”  is  often  only  a  trap,  for  when  opened 
it  too  frequently  leads  into  a  passage,  or  stair¬ 
case,  already  crowded  to  its  utmost. 

The  number  of  tiers  depends  upon  the  class 
of  entertainment  for  which  the  house  is  built. 
An  opera-house  must  of  necessity  differ  from 
a  theatre  for  the  drama,  and  a  music-hall  from 
a  theatre  for  grand  spectacle.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  however,  to  reduce  the  number  of  tiers 
where  the  business  will  allow.  A  high  build¬ 
ing  is  a  mistake  for  seeing,  if  not  for  hearing, 
as  well  as  for  safety.  The  arrangement  of 
seats  should  be  such  as  to  allow  a  3  ft.  6  in. 
gangway  at  either  end  of  every  ten  to  twelve 
seats.  This  would  avoid  that  disagreeable 
pushing-by  of  the  late-comer,  who  ha6  a  seat 
in  the  centre  of  a  row,  and  who  enters  with 
no  feeling  of  regret  for  the  disturbance  and 
discomfort  he  produces.  The  widths  of  the 
seats  depend  upon  the  parts  of  the  house  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  but  by  the  By-laws  of 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  each 
person  should  be  allowed  1  ft.  6  in.  by 
2  ft.  3  in.  This  would,  however,  scarcely  do 
for  the  occupant  of  a  lialf-guinea  stall, 
although  the  6d.  gallery  might  be  contented 
with  it.  Every  seat  should  be  divided  and 
numbered,  and  the  house  licensed  to  contain 
that  number  only.  Seats  should  be  made  to 
tip  up  automatically  on  the  occupant  rising, 
so  as  to  widen  the  distance  between  the  rows 
for  the  convenience  of  people  getting  in  and 
out.  All  seats  should  be  securely  screwed 
to  the  floor,  and  be  constructed  of  iron  frames 
to  reduce  the  inflammable  contents  of  the 
house.  There  need  not  be  anything  com¬ 
bustible  in  the  auditorium  beyond  the  seat- 
stuffing,  the  curtains  to  the  boxes,  and  the 
carpets,  and  even  these  latter  might  be  done 
away  with,  and  wood  block  or  parquet  floors 
substituted. 

Staircases  and  passage-ways  should  be  from 
4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  wide,  such  width  being  only 
sufficient  for  500  people.  Where  the  division 
of  the  audience  is  in  excess  of  this,  additional 
staircases  and  passage-ways  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  rather  than  the  width  of  the  original 
staircase  increased.  By  this  means  every  500 
people  would  have  a  separate  and  distinct  way 
to  the  street.  Staircases  should  consist  of 
flights  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  steps, 
intersected  by  wide  landings  to  break  the 
possibility  of  stumbling  and  falling  over  one 
another,  that  long  flights  entail.  There 
should,  of  course,  be  no  winders  or  steps  at 
half-landings.  The  steps  and  landings  should 
be  of  concrete  with  bearings  on  solid  brick 
walls  at  both  ends;  brick  arches  should  be 
turned  at  intervals  to  support  long  passage¬ 
ways  or  landings ;  these  are  better  than  iron 
joists,  as  brickwork  will  stand  changes  of 
temperature  where  iron  will  not.  A  square 
staircase  is  perhaps  the  best  form,  having  six 
to  eight  steps  to  every  one  of  the  four  flights, 
with  a  square  landing  at  the  bottom  of  every 
flight ;  the  inner,  or  newel  wall,  should  be 
built  of  solid  brickwork,  with  the  steps  and 
landings  securely  bedded  on  it.  This  wall 
should  be  carried  to  the  same  height  as  the 
outer  wall,  and  the  whole  staircase  roofed  in 
with  a  solid  fire-resisting  ceiling. 

Strong  handrails,  on  brackets  built  into  the 


walls,  should  be  fixed  to  both  sides  of  all 
flights  of  steps  and  landings,  leaving  a  space 
of  3  in.  clear  between  the  wall  and  the  hand¬ 
rail,  to  allow  room  for  a  firm  grip.  So  as  not 
to  lessen  the  width  of  the  staircase  by  the 
projection  of  the  handrail,  a  chase  could  be 
cut  in  the  wall  parallel  with  the  handrail, 
thus  allowing  room  for  hand  between  the  rail 
and  the  wall.  This,  however,  tends  to  weaken 
the  wall. 

Slopes  should  always  be  adopted  where 
only  a  slight  difference  in  the  levels  exist; 
never  should  single  steps  or  flights  of  three  or 
four  steps  be  allowed. 

The  corridors  behind  each  tier  of  seating 
should  be  of  such  superficial  area  that  the 
whole  of  the  occupants  of  each  tier  could 
easily  be  accommodated  therein  without 
crushing.  The  corridors  should  be  divided, 
on  the  party-wall  system,  from  the  auditorium 
by  brick  walls  and  self-closing  fire-resisting 
doors,  so  that  immediately  the  audience  left 
their  seats  and  reached  the  corridor,  they 
would  be  in  perfect  security  from  any  fire  or 
smoke  that  might  be  filling  the  auditorium. 

Fire-resisting  doors  in  the  “party- walls” 
should  be  hung  to  close  automatically,  in 
duplicate,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  and 
fixed  into  iron  frames  built  into  the  walls. 
The  material  of  which  to  construct  fire- 
resisting  doors  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  ;  if 
of  iron,  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  fire,  the  metal  would  have  to 
be  used  in  such  thickness  that  the  weight  of 
the  door  would  be  very  great.  Thinner 
metal  doors  are  serviceable  to  keep  back  the 
flames  for  a  time,  but  are  useless  to  stop  the 
fire.  Concrete  doors  in  iron  frames  on  wire 
netting  have  been  tried,  but  they  are  heavy 
and  liable  to  fracture.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  good  solid  thick  oak 
door,  and  these,  at  any  rate,  could  be  used  in 
the  minor  divisions  of  the  auditorium.  Thick 
wooden  doors  lined  with  iron  would  be  better 
than  thin  iron  doors. 

A  fire-resisting  door,  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  could  be  made  upon  the  same  model 
as  safe  doors,  having  an  inner  case  of  iron 
packed  with  sawdust  and  alum,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  well-bound  and  well-hung  outer 
case;  these  would  be  heavy  and  expensive,  and 
as  all  fire-resisting  doors  should  be  self-closing, 
in  some  degree  dangerous,  but  they  should  be 
used  to  divide  the  larger  risks  of  the  house, 
such  as  workshops  from  stage,  stage  from 
auditorium,  where  the  doors  are  not  in  frequent 
use. 

The  question  of  what  fastenings  should  be 
used  seems  a  small  one,  till  one  remembers 
the  terrible  disaster  which  occurred  some 
years  back  in  Sunderland,  only  because  the 
wrong  kind  of  bolt  was  used  on  a  door.  In 
this  case,  if  we  remember  right,  a  com¬ 
mon  barrel-bolt  caught  in  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  and  the  door  remained  only  partly 
opened,  while  hundreds  of  poor  children 
were  crushing  each  other  to  death  in  their 
struggle  to  get  out.  One  cannot  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  from  these  insig¬ 
nificant  and  minor  details,  which  are  not 
thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  receive 
the  attention  that  experience  afterwards 
teaches  they  require,  that  the  death-list  is 
swelled.  Bolts,  when  used,  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that,  if  lifted,  they  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  falling  and  catching  in  the  floor. 

Locks  are  bad,  padlocks  worse ;  keys  are 
seldom  to  be  found  when  required  in  a  hurry  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  recent  disaster  at  Forest 
Gate,  we  hear  of  a  key  that  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  when  wanted ;  a  door  barred  and 
padlocked  is  hard  to  burst  open,  and  never 
should  such  fastening  be  allowed  in  a  public 
building.  What  is  required  is  a  fastening 
which  will  enable  those  who  are  inside  to  let 
themselves  out  at  will,  and  with  ease,  while 
it  acts  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  outside. 
This  we  know  can  now  be  had,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  its  use  should  not  be  made 
compulsory. 

The  booking  of  all  parts  of  the  house  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  barriers  at  the 
pay-boxes.  Where  these  are  used  they  should 
be  hung  to  open  outwards,  and  not  made  so 
as  to  depend  upon  the  memory  and  intelli- 
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gence  of  some  attendant  to  remove  er  unship 
them. 

The  pay-boxes  and  box-office  should  be  made 
a  permanent  part  of  the  building,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  in  proximity  to  the  treasurer’s  office, 
and  under  his  supervision.  Pay-boxes  may 
be  so  placed  that  they  may  serve  for  more 
than  one  division  of  the  house,  by  having 

ay-windows  from  the  same  box  in  two 

ifferent  passages,  thereby  saving  the  expense 
of  one  money-taker  nightly,  and  helping  to 
provide  a  house  cheap  to  work.  Some  theatres 
are  much  more  profitable  to  work  than  others, 
on  account  of  such  details  as  these  having 
been  observed,  whereby  the  working  staff  can 
be  reduced.  The  treasurer’s  office  should  be 
planned  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  there¬ 
from  the  whole  of  the  staff,  actors  and 
actresses,  are  paid  weekly,  and  assemble  there 
in  large  numbers.  There  should,  therefore, 
be  a  waiting-room,  pay-office,  and  private- 
room,  with  the  safes  built  into  the  walls. 
The  offices  for  the  acting-manager,  and  his 
staff  of  clerks,  should  be  on  a  similar  scale  in 
the  same  suite. 

Every  means  should  be  taken  to 
keep  places  of  public  resort  at  an  even 
temperature,  thus  adding  to  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  safety  of  all.  The  stage  must  be 
well  ventilated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there 
must  be  no  draught  to  cause  the  scenery  to 
flap  about.  Shafts  immediately  over  the 
“  gridiron,”  with  gas-jets  burning  in  them  to 
cause  an  up  draught, — on  the  same  principle 
as  the  sun  burner  in  the  auditorium, — would 
carry  off  all  that  foul,  heated  air  which  hangs 
about  a  theatre  for  hours  and  hours  after  the 
performance  is  over.  The  up-draught  caused 
by  the  shafts  would  serve  another  valuable 
purpose.  Should  a  fire  break  out  on  the 
stage,  the  smoke  would  immediately  find  an 
escape,  instead  of  rushing,  as  it  would  other¬ 
wise  do,  into  the  auditorium,  and  up  towards 
the  sun-burner.  The  gas  jets  in  the  shafts 
could  be  regulated  by  the  gasman  at  his  indi¬ 
cator-plate  on  the  stage,  when  the  up-draught 
should  be  cut  off.  Fresh  air  should  be 
admitted  to  the  auditorium  as  near  the 
floor-level  as  possible  ;  in  winter  it  should  be 
previously  warmed  ;  and  the  number  of  inlets 
should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  people 
that  the  house  will  seat.  Gas-burners  in 
corridors  or  passages  are  bad,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  electric  light;  however,  where 
they  do  exist  they  should  have  over  them  a 
funnel-shaped  flue,  by  which  the  products  of 
combustion  could  escape. 

The  number  of  deaths  indirectly  caused 
through  breathing  bad  air  in  crowded  build¬ 
ings  is  probably  far  in  excess  of  those  caused 
by  fire  in  such  buildings.  How  frequently  do 
we  hear  of  colds  caught  through  going  to  this 
play  or  that  concert,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
minor  inconveniences  of  headache  and  lassitude 
next  day  P  With  regard  to  ventilation,  build¬ 
ings  of  this  sort  have  been  left  too  long  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  it  is  true  our  new 
theatres  and  halls  show  great  advance  in  the 
right  direction,  but  old  houses  are  left  un¬ 
touched,  are  still  poisonous  pits  and  little 
better  than  slow  death-traps.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  providing  against 
contingencies  which  may  not  arise,  while 
the  fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands  are 
nightly  sowing  the  seed  of  disease  and 
untimely  death  by  breathing  poisonous  air  is 
totally  ignored,  and  neglect  is  shown  in  many 
sanitary  matters  in  public  buildings. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  now  almost  a 
truism  that  the  accepted  significance  of  the 
term  “  fireproof  ”  is  an  erroneous  one. 
Materials  that  are  incombustible  are  not, 
therefore,  fireproof.  Take,  for  instance,  iron 
and  stone,  both  recognised  as  fireproof  sub¬ 
stances,  yet  they  are  among  the  first  materials 
to  suffer  under  excessive  heat  or  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  Wherever  possible 
brickwork  is  to  be  preferred  in  preference  to 
any  other  material.  Every  opening  should  be 
arched  over,  and  the  use  of  lintels  of  wood  or 
stone  discarded. 

The  floors  of  the  various  tiers  should  either 
be  constructed  of  iron  embedded  in  concrete, 
or  of  timber  in  very  large  balks,  of  the 
hardest  description,  such  as  elm  or  oak,  or  a 


wood  with  qualities  such  as  the  Australian 
iron  bark.  Where  wood  is  used  it  should  be 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  action  of  fire 
by  being  thickly  coated  with  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  pit  and  stall  floors 
should  be  of  concrete  covered  with  wood 
blocks  for  warmth  and  comfort ;  all  the 
rooms  behind  the  scenes  should  be  similarly 
treated.  The  floors  of  corridors,  passages,  and 
landings,  should  be  constructed  of  concrete 
supported  upon  brick  arches,  abutting  against 
the  brick  walls.  Never  use  an  iron  joist  where 
a  brick  arch  can  be  turned. 

Where  iron  is  used  to  form  the  back-bone 
of  the  constructions  it  must  be  completely 
embedded  in  cement  concrete,  with  no  face 
to  be  exposed  to  a  fire.  The  concrete 
should  be  composed  of  the  very  best 
Portland  cement,  with  the  aggregate  of 
calcined  material,  such  as  broken  bricks  or 
pottery,  and  where  it  is  used  for  light  parti¬ 
tions  of  coke  breeze.  The  staircase,  as  before 
observed,  should  be  constructed  of  the  same 
material  or  of  some  approved  hard  artificial 
stone  or  fire-clay,  with  solid  steps,  having  a 
bearing  both  ends  on  brick  walls.  By  its  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  iron  adds  to  the  danger 
of  fire,  as  frequently  brickwork  is  pulled 
over  by  the  ironwork,  and  walls  which  would 
have  stood  the  fire  unhurt  are  tom  down. 
Where  iron  is  used  it  must  be  well  bedded  in 
cement  or  fire-clay,  but  even  then  avoid  its 
use  as  much  as  possible. 

Wood,  when  used  in  large  balks,  and  of 
the  harder  sort,  especially  when  protected 
with  plaster,  is  preferable  to  naked  ironwork. 
Wood  is  dangerous  chiefly  when  used  in  thin 
slices. 

Plaster  is  a  valuable  fire-resisting  agent,  it 
is  light  and  resists  fire  for  an  indefinite 
period,  it  adapts  itself  to  the  entire  enrich¬ 
ment  and  decoration  of  the  auditorium,  from 
ceiling  and  proscenium  frame  to  circle  fronts 
and  private  boxes. 

In  choosing  materials  for  the  construction 
of  public  buildings  always  give  the  preference 
to  those  that  are  already  calcined,  and  have 
undergone  the  action  of  great  heat ;  these 
will  not  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 


NOTES. 

HE  meeting  of  members  only  at 
the  Institute  on  Monday,  spe¬ 
cially  convened  by  a  requisition 
in  order  to  pass  a  vote  in  favour 
of  a  resolution  to  obtain  legal  powers  to 
render  it  compulsory  on  all  practising  archi¬ 
tects  to  pass  the  examination  by  the  Institute, 
was  largely  attended,  and  was  at  all  events 
instructive  in  one  sense,  as  showing  who  are 
the  people  within  the  ranks  of  the  Institute 
who  are  calling  out  for  “  registration  ”  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  profession.  To  have  to 
listen  to  exhortations  in  this  direction  from 
members  who  “  ’appen  to  know”  this  and  that 
in  favour  of  it,  and  who  define  architecture  as 
practical  work  with  “  perhaps  a  little  art 
added  on  to  it,  more  or  less”  (a  good  deal  less, 
we  should  imagine),  is  a  kind  of  degradation 
which  certainly  gives  some  excuse  for  the 
position  taken  by  several  of  the  real  artists  of 
the  profession  who  refuse  to  have  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Institute.  They  are  at  all 
events  safe  from  this  kind  of  thing.  The 
meeting  was  of  course  called  as  a  “move”  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  before  Parliament,  at 
the  instance  of  some  of  those  interested  in  it. 
The  full  report  will  we  believe  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  members  of  the  Institute  in  a 
few  days,  as  by  another  “requisition”  (for 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  By-law,  six 
signatories  were  with  some  difficulty  obtained) 
the  sense  of  all  the  members  is  to  be  taken 
on  the  question  by  a  general  vote.  We  need 
only  now  observe  that  an  amendment  against 
the  proposed  resolution,  put  by  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
and  we  hope  that  members  who  vote  upon  it 
from  a  distance  will  not  fail  to  read  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  amendment  (now  the 
substantive  motion),  and  will  also  note  the 
relative  status  and  position  in  the  profession 
of  the  speakers  on  both  sides,  bearing  in  mind 


that  those  who  actually  spoke  in  favour  of 
Professor  Roger  Smith’s  amendment  repre-i 
sented  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the;] 
well-known  and  eminent  architects  who! 
attended  to  give  it  their  support. 


THE  proposed  new  Employers’  Liability)- 
Bill  still  includes  the  doctrine  of 
“  common  employment,”  so  obnoxious  to 
many  working  men  and  their  Unions,  buto 
which  we  believe  it  would  be  found  im-n 
possible  to  get  rid  of  without  serious  risk  of  < 
employers  being  victimised.  Other  modifies-:: 
tions  of  existing  law  are  in  favour  of  the! 
artisan,  especially  that  which  gives  him  a 
right  of  claim  for  compensation  for  injuries  if 
sustained  in  obeying  the  orders  of  any  fore-n 
man  or  other  person  whom  he  was  bound  to  t 
obey,  whether  the  latter  is  or  is  not  “  ordi-1 
narily  engaged  in  manual  labour.”  This  is  a: 
step  in  the  right  direction,  though  it  mayi 
perhaps  somewhat  increase  the  difficulty,  often? 
considerable  as  it  is,  of  defining  clearly  1 
wherein  “superintendence,”  and  therefore i 
the  right  to  give  orders,  consists. 


IF  such  terrible  tornadoes  as  that  which  has  a 
produced  such  disaster  in  the  United? 
States  should  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  ini 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  seems  almost  as  if 
those  in  danger  of  them  would  have  to  giver 
their  minds  to  the  production  of  some  new? 
method  of  constructing  buildings  which? 
would  give,  if  not  security,  at  least  greater' 
chance  of  safety  and  less  of  destruction? 
under  such  a  tempest.  The  construction? 
of  buildings  which  should  be  compara-a 
tively  earthquake-proof  is  a  question? 
that  has  been  seriously  and  practically  con-r 
sidered ;  is  it  possible  that  the  next  step  must  $ 
be  to  endeavour  to  make  them  tornado-proof  ? ' 
If  there  is  any  possibility  of  doing  so,  the? 
Americans,  who  are  at  present  principally! 
subject  to  this  scourge,  are  perhaps  also  the? 
most  likely  of  all  people  to  have  the  spirit  i 
and  ingenuity  to  make  some  serious  attempt  p 
to  secure  themselves  against  its  worst  con- a 
sequences. 


mO  the  last  number  of  L' Architecture  M.  I 
-it-  Lenoir  makes  an  exceedingly  interest- 1 
ing  communication  in  the  shape  of  a  copyi; 
of  an  original  document  in  his  possession,  t 
consisting  of  an  order  by  Louis  XIV.  dated  m 
October  31,  1660,  for  the  completion  of  the  i 
Louvre  and  Tuileries  and  of  the  gallery ' 
to  unite  the  two  palaces.  M.  Lenoir  com-  i 
municated  the  document  a  week  previously  ; 
to  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  prefacing  i| 
it  by  a  short  resume  of  the  main  points  in  i 
the  history  of  the  Louvre.  The  order  itself  1 
is  of  so  much  interest  that  it  is  worth  while  l 
to  reprint  it  for  our  readers  : — 

“  31  octobre  1600.— Ordre  du  Roy  pour  faire  achever  : 
son  Chateau  du  Louvre  et  estre  joint  avec  celuy  des  ; 
Thuilleries. 

Extrait  des  registres  du  greffe  de  la  preuost£  de  !< 
l’hostel  de  sa  Majesty  et  grande  preuost6  de  i 
France. 

Le  Roy  ayant  resolu,  par  l’aduis  de  Monsieur  le  i 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  son  premier  ministre,  de  faire  i 
acheuer  jncessamont  tant  le  bastiment  de  son  i 
chasteau  du  Louvre  qne  celuy  du  palais  des  Thuil-  I 
leries,  pour  estre  joint  ensemble,  suiuant  l’ancien  et  : 
magnitique  dessein  qui  en  a  estd  fait  par  les  Roys  : 
ses  predecesseurs,  et  pour  cet  effet  donn€  ses  ordres  > 
au  Surjntendant  ordonnateur  gdn^ral  de  ses  basti-  i 
mens  et  h,  l’lntendant  en  exereice,  de  faire  abbatre  i 
dfes  a  present  tant  l’hostel  de  Bourbon  que  les  : 
autres  hostels,  maisons  et  bastiments  qui  se  i 
trouueront  dans  l’enceinte  du  dit  bastiment  suivant 
le  dessein,  &  commencer  par  ceux  dont  les  places 
doiuent  seruir  pour  en  faire  la  fondation,  et  de  faire  < 
faire  le  plus  grand  prfiparatif  qui  sera  possible  i 
tant  de  pierre  dure,  qualites  des  carrieres  de  Saint- 
Cloud,  Meudon,  Vaugirard,  Arcueil,  Gentilly, 
fauxbourg  Saint-Germain,  et  pierre  tendre  de  < 
Saint-Leu,  Trossy,  Tineray  et  autres  lieux  et 
carrieres  generallement  quelconques,  sans  muls 
excepter,  chaux,  sable,  bois  en  charpenterie  et 
manuiserio  de  toutes  qualites,  et  autres  choses  et 
matieres  necessaires  pour  la  construction  des  dits 
ouvrages,  les  quels  materiaux  seront  pris  et  enleues 
dans  tous  les  dits  lieux  ou  jls  se  trouveront,  en  les 
payant  raisonnablement,  et  d’autant  que  pour  la 
pronipte  perfection  des  dits  bastimens,  l’jntention  i 
de  Sa  ditto  Majesty  est  d’establir  et  dresser  quatre  < 
grands  atteliers  royaux  pour  commancer  a  trauiller, 
commen^ant  au  premier  jour  du  mois  de  mars  de  ■ 
1'annee  proebaine  mil  six  oe.pt  soixante  un. 
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■ou  plustot  sy  le  temps  le  pouvait  permettre,  et 
'  .qu’jl  seroit  jmpossible  d&  fournir  suffisamment 
i  nTouvriers  uy  tie  matereaux  es  dits  attelliers,  s’jl 
i  estoit  permis  aux  particuliers  d’entreprendre aucuns 
i  oouveaux  Bastimens,  outre  que  cela  retardoit 
entierement  le  sendee  et  le  plaisir  de  sa  Majes'6, 
ot  quelle  desire  que  tous  les  ouvriers  en  quelquo 
;  vaccation  qu’jls  soient,  qui  se  trouueront  a  Paris  et 
:  saux  Environs,  mesmes  oeux  qui  viendront  des 
;  provinces,  soient  seulement  employes*  et  re;us  es 
•dits  atteliers  du  Louvre  et  en  ceux  de  Vincennes, 
i  Val  de  grace,  et  autres  bastimens  et  maisons  de  sa 
i  Majestd,  et  payds  ponctuellement  de  leurs 
i  journ<?e3  au  prix  courant  et  au  taux  qui  sera 
,  estimd  juste  et  raisonnable,  selon  le  cours  du 
:  tomps  ;  et  pour  ses  considerations,  Sa  ditto  Majestd 
I  'deffend  tres  expressement  a  tous  particuliers,  en 
i-<iuelque  quality  et  considerations  qu'jls  soient,  sans 
I  wul  excepter,  d’entreprendre  aucun  nouveaux 
1  bastiments,  ny  faire  aucuns  roparatifs  de  matter- 
eaux  ;  tant  dans  sa  bonne  ville  et  fauxbourgs  de 
;  Paris  que  dix  lieiies  it  la  ronde,  sans  permission 
oxpresse  de  sa  Majestd  sign^e  de  l’un  de  ses 
I  secretaires  d’estat  etscelldode  son  grand  sceau  avec 
i  attache  du  dit  sieur  surjntendant  des  bastimens,  a 
i  peine  de  Dix  mille  livres  d'amande  payable  sans 
j -deport  a  1’ hospital  general;  et  aux  ouvriers 
•de  prison  pour  la  premiere  fois  et  des 
I  gallcres  pour  la  seconds ;  mande  sa  ditto  majestd 
!-au  dit  surjntendant  et  ordonnateur  d’yceux  en 
1  -exercice,  <le  tenir  expressement  la  main  k  l’execu- 
i  tion  des  presentes.  Enjoignons  au  Sieur  marquis 
,  de  Sourclles  provost  de  son  hostel  et  grand  prdvost 
•de  France,  et  Lieutenant  civil  de  Paris  et  tous 
-autres  ses  officiers  et  juges  qu’il  appartiendra,  d’y 
:  tenir  la  main  et  donner  P assistance  comme  en  chose 
t  qui  regarde  son  seruice  et  son  plaisir  particulier,  et 
j .tiffin  que  nul  n’en  pr^tende  cause  d’jgnorance,  elle 
iveut  et  ordonne  que  la  prdsente  ordonnanco  soit 
'  publics  h  son  deTrompe  et  crypublique,  et  afficb^e 
i  dans  tous  les  lieux  de  la  ville  et  es  faulxbourgs  ac- 
-coustumds  ;  Fait  a  Paris  ce  dernier  jour  d’octobre 
I  mil  six  cent  soixante.  Signd  Louis  et  plus  bas  de 
[•Guenegaud. 

1  Collationnu  au  huitieme  Regiatre  des  enregistrements 
i  du  greife  de  la  preuaut6  de  l'hotel  de  sa  Majesty  et 
I, -grande  pi-ciiote  de  France  Folio  16S  V°  et  R°  et  V°  169 
:<pnr  nous  greffieren  chef  soussignd 

DUVOIGNE. 


THE  District  Surveyors’  Association  have 
addressed  to  the  London  County  Council 
m  short  summary  of  their  opinion,  expressed 
in  five  resolutions,  in  regard  to  certain  clauses 
■of  the  County  Council  General  Powers  Bill 
[which  have  reference  to  the  working  of  the 
iBuilding  Acts.  The  following  are  the  terms 
•of  the  resolutions  in  question: — 

“  Section  63.— Appeal  against  Certificate  of 
Architect  as  to  General  Line  of  Buildings. — 
i?t  was  resolved  that  approval  should  be  expressed 
'•of  the  tribunal  provided  by  this  section,  consisting 
of  one  member  appointed  by  tbe  Council,  one  by 
rehe  R.  I.B.  A.,  and  one  by  the  Institution  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  but  that  the  members  thereof  should  only 
'be  appointed  for  a  limited  time,  and  reappointed 
i from  time  to  time,  say  every  session,  also  that  the 
[Councils  of  the  R.I.  B.A.  and  of  the  Institution  of 
(Surveyors  should  be  empowered  to  make  the 

Appointments. 

SectionGi.— Powerto  Authorise  Larger  Build¬ 
ings  without  Party  Walls.— Resolved  that  this 
■power  should  be  limited  to  very  special  cases,  and 
where  such  are  approved  by  the  London  Count.}' 
Council,  rhe  reasons  for  the  approval  should  be 
^specified  in  writing  with  the  approval,  but  in  every 
ioase  where  such  building  or  division  thereof  exceeds 
'"216,000  cubic  feet  the  construction  shall  be  specially 
Approved  by  the  D.  S.,  or  in  the  event  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  by  the  London  County  Council,  who  shall  also 
(appoint  a  special  fee  to  the  D.  S.  for  the  special 
•labour  and  responsibility  involved.  Also  that  it  is 
lassumed  that  under  this  section  a  properly  con- 
.stnicted  fireproof  floor  or  similar  party  structure 
] should  be  deemed  to  form  a  sufficient  separation 
between  the  divisions  of  the  building,  as  in 
Isection  27,  clause  2,  of  the  Building  Act,  1855. 
■Further,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
[arisen  by  reason  of  there  not  being  any  definition 
(in  the  Building  Act,  1855,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
•words,  "  Warehouse,  or  other  building  used  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture,”  it  is  very  desir¬ 
able  that  the  Bill  should  give  such  definition. 

I  Section  66. — By-Laws  as  to  Plastering,  &c. — 
i  Resolved  with  regard  to  Clause  I  :  That  the  super¬ 
vision  of  i  ho  work  referred  to  is  not  such  as  falls 
Iwithin  the  general  duties  of  a  D.  S.,  but  if 
the  Clause  became  law  provision  should  be  made 
I  in  tbe  By-laws  that  proper  notice  should  bo  given 
to  him  of  such  work.  Resolved  also  that  any  By¬ 
laws  should  be  subject  to  the  same  approval  by  the 
|:Secrerary  of  State  as  under  the  Act  of  1878. 
i  Section  69.— Buildings  Abutting  on  more  than 
I'One  Street. — It  was  resolved  that  the  provisions 
I  of  the  Section  would  involve,  in  many  cases,  a 
sacrifice  of  property,  and  great  injustice  where  the 
[corner  plot  was  owned  by  one  person  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  land  in  the  side  street  by  another,  which  the 
objects  to  be  obtained  do  not  appear  to  justify,  and 
■  that  they  would  induce  owners  to  bring  forward 


their  frontages  in  side  streets  more  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would,  thus  tending  to  lessen  the  total  width 
of  the  space  between  the  houses  by  shortening  the 
forecourts  or  gardens. 

Section  72.— Height  of  Buildings.— It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  regulations  should  be  confined  to 
buildings  abutting  on  a  street,  and  that  the  height 
should  be  governed  by  the  width  of  the  street,  as 
in  Paris  and  other  cit'es  ;  that  for  any  other  build¬ 
ings  the  limit  should  be  extended  by  the  distance 
they  may  be  set  back  from  the  street  up  to  a  total 
height  of  100  ft.,  as  rules  for  buildings  of  that 
height  are  given  in  the  Building  Act,  1855,  that  the 
height  should  be  measured  from  the  crown  of  tbo 
roadway  opposite  tbe  centre  of  the  building,  that 
the  regulations  should  not  restrict  existing  rights 
in  rebuilding,  that  the  limitation  of  height  pro¬ 
posed  would  exclude  important  architectural  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  towers,  gables,  dormers,  &c.,  and 
that  the  section  should  be  modified  so  as  to  allow 
them.” 

IN  regard  to  the  subject  of  accommodation 
for  our  troops,  especially  on  the  hut- 
system,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  German  Government  intends  quartering 
one  of  the  line  battalions  in  a  camp  of  twelve 
“  pasteboard  ”  huts.  These  huts,  each  of 
which  measures  32  metres  by  7  metres,  have 
a  skeleton,  or  rather  framework  of  wood,  the 
walls  and  roofs  being  of  pasteboard,  double, 
with  an  insulation  of  compressed  peat  and 
similar  materials,  which  will  tend  to  keep  the 
cold  out  in  winter  and  the  heat  off  in 
summer.  Iu  spite  of  their  somewhat  fragile 
appearance,  these  huts  are  strong  and  well- 
made,  and  promise  to  he  a  success. 


THE  new  “  Asyl  ”  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  in 
memory  of  Prince  Amadeus,  on  one  of  the 
points  of  the  Southern  Alps,  will  be  by  far  the 
highest  inhabited  abode  in  Europe,  its  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  being  some  4,000 
metres,  whilst  the  St.  Bernhard  Hospice  has 
only  2,472  metres,  and  the  meteorological 
station  on  the  Pic  Mezzogiorno  only  2,870 
metres.  Asia  and  America,  however,  have 
settlements,  and  even  cities,  at  the  same  and 
even  greater  heights, — for  instance,  Potoli, 
in  Columbia,  a  town  with  30,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  lies  4,900  metres  above  sea-level ;  and 
the  gold  -  searchers  of  Thok  -  Jakounes  in 
Thibet,  numbering  some  6,000,  have  their 
settlement  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  metres. 

rpiIE  competition  for  designs  for  a  new 
-A.  “  Arts  and  Science  Museum,”  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  has  been  decided,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  Ilerr  Karl  Hecker.  of  Dusseldorf,  and  the 
second  to  Messrs.  Lieblein  &  Wiegand,  of 
Offenbach.  It  had  been  generally  expected 
that  this  competition  would  show  some  in¬ 
teresting  designs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
jury  had  but  a  very  poor  collection  to  choose 
from,  the  majority  of  the  forty-nine  designs 
sent  in  being  far  below  the  usual  standard. 


THE  cutting  of  the  new  canal  in  Sweden 
between  the  Cattegat  and  Lake  Wener, 
or  rather  between  the  towns  Uddevalla  and 
\Vener8borg,  will  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  Government  having  approved 
of  the  scheme.  The  new  connexion,  some 
twenty-five  kilometres  in  length,  is  to  have  a 
depth  of  seven  metres,  and  will  hence  permit 
ships  of  pretty  large  tonnage  to  pass, — a  great 
advantage  to  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  inner  Sweden  and  the  outer  world. 
The  export  of  timber  will  be  greatly  facilitated, 
and  the  large  iron  foundries  in  the  interior 
will  be  specially  benefited  by  this  new  water¬ 
way. 

THE  honour  of  being  chairman  of  the  jury 
to  this  year’s  International  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Munich  has  fallen  to  an  architect, 
Professor  Albert  Schmidt.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  member  of  the  profession  has 
held  this  responsible  post,  and  this  fact  is  all 
the  more  worthy  of  note  since  the  Munich 
artists,  among  whose  ranks  painters  are  in  a 
great  majority,  have  up  till  now  nearly 
always  selected  a  painter  for  this  function. 


AMONG  the  list  of  proposed  new  monu¬ 
mental  buildings  for  Berlin,  one,  a  new 
home  for  the  Prussian  “  Landtag,”  has  lately 


again  come  to  the  foreground  ;  but  owing  to 
practical  reasons  it  will  scarcely  be  possible 
to  think  of  erecting  this  building  till  the 
members  of  the  Reichstag  have  taken  quarters 
in  their  new  house  on  the  Kcenigsplatz.  A 
second  scheme  much  talked  about  of  late, 
the  new  buildiDg  for  the  Academy,  or  rather 
the  proposed  buildings  for  the  Academy 
proper  at  Berlin  and  for  the  Academy-Schools 
at  Charlottenburg,  is  as  yet  but  in  its  initial 
stage,  neither  sites  nor  programmes  having 
been  definitely  fixed.  A  well-known  Berlin 
architectural  firm  is,  however,  working  out  a 
series  of  sketch  designs  for  the  Berlin  build¬ 
ing,  which  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor 
for  approval ;  and  a  second  firm  of  repute  is 
working  out  a  design  for  the  Schools  at 
Charlottenburg  on  a  site  in  close  proximity 
to  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Technical 
College. 


IT  is  proposed,  as  we  read  in  the  Daily 
News,  to  set  up  a  stained-glass  window  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Mersham,  near  to  Ashford,  in  Kent,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  rectorship  there  of  one  who 
may  be  legitimately  designated  as  father  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country. 
Thomas  Linacre,  physician,  scholar,  and 
priest,  the  friend  of  Lily  and  Melancthon, 
was  born  circa  1460,  and,  it  is  supposed,  in 
Canterbury.  Having  studied  at  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Padua,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  is  said  to  have  instructed  Eras¬ 
mus  and  More  in  the  then  “  new  learning,” 
viz.,  Greek.  Two  years  after  he  had  founded 
at  his  own  home,  since  known  as  “  The  Stone 
House,”  No.  5,  over  against  Bell-yard,  in 
Knightrider-street,  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Linacre  took  orders,  and  for  awhile  held 
preferments  in  Wigan,  Aldington,  and  at 
York  Minster.  Dying  on  October  20, 1524, 
at  his  house  in  Knightrider-street,  which  he 
devised  to  the  College,  Linacre  was  buried  in 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  where,  near  to  the  north 
middle  door,  Dr.  John  Caius  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  bis  memory.  The  inscription  ended 
thus,  “  Thomae  Lynacro,  clarissimo  Medico, 
Johannes  Caius,  posuit  anno  1557.”  Mersham 
Church  was  restored  in  1877,  c  curls  Sir 
Wvndham  Knatchbull,bart.,  and  tbeReverend 
R.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  rector.  It  contains 
several  memorials  to  the  Knatchbull  family, 
who  were  seised  of  the  manor  of  Le  Hatch, 
in  this  parish,  temp.  Henry  VII. ,  vide  Ilasted’s 
“  Kent,”  Vol.  III.  (1790).  In  Dr.  William 
MacMichael’s  little  work,  entitled  “  The 
Gold-headed  Cane  ”  (1827)  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  Linacre ’s  portrait,  therein  ascribed 
to  Holbein,  as  being  then  at  Kensington 
Palace* ;  and  a  wood-cut,  since  reproduced 
in  Vol.  I.  of  Walter  Thornbury’s  “  Old  and 
New  London,”  of  the  house  we  mention.  Dr. 
William  Munk’s edition  (1884)  of  “The  Gold¬ 
headed  Cane  ”  contains  an  account  of  the 
silver  caduceus  which  Caius  presented  to  the 
College  for  its  President’s  use. 


ON  Saturday  last  the  congregation  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  in  St.  James’s, 
formerly  Duke’s,  place,  Aldgate,  cele¬ 
brated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  their  place  of  worship.  That 
community  of  German  and  Polish  Jews 
known,  we  believe,  as  the  Ashkenazim, 
settled  here  in  1692.  The  present  building, 
which,  by  the  United  Synagogue  Act  of 
1870,  was  thenceforth  to  rank  as  the  Great 
Synagogue,  had  supplanted  the  building  that, 
in  1722,  was  built  in  place  of  one  which 
Moses  Hart  had  erected  for  their  use  in 
Broad-court,  Duke’s-place.  It  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  neighbouring  synagogue 
for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  or  Sephar¬ 
dim,  in  Bevis  Marks,  as  re-built  in  1701,  and 
which  is  associated  with  the  memories  of  the 
late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  the  Disraelis. 
We  gave  an  account  of  this  latter  in  our 
columns  of  January  30,  1886,  upon  the 


*Is  that  the  portrait  which,  seventy  years  ago,  used 
to  hang  in  Queen  Caroline's  Dining-room,  and  has  been 
ascribed  to  Q.  Matsys  ? 
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occasion  of  the  migration  of  a  portion  of  the 
congregation  to  a  new  synagogue  in  Bryan- 
stone-street,  Bryanstone-equare. 

PERHAPS  it  is  with  a  consciousness  that 
their  works  are  best'  seen  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  a  half  light  that  the  members  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club  have  chosen  to 
have  their  exhibition  this  year  in  the  rooms 
at  Humphreys’  Mansions,  which  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  such  a  light  as  pictures 
are  generally  supposed  to  need,  and  in  which 
half  the  works  are  seen  in  shadow.  Thus 
Mr.  McLachlan’s  evening  landscape,  “  When 
the  Dew  Falls  ”  (133)  is  in  a  twilight  corner 
which  perhaps  materially  assists  the  effect 
the  painter  desired,  and  has  not  been  un¬ 
successful  in  producing.  Other  works  are 
less  assisted  by  these  conditions,  and 
are  so  lighted  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  judgment  of  what  their  effect 
might  be  in  a  proper  light.  In  regard 
to  some  of  the  best  works  there  it  may  be 
said  that  if  the  New  English  Art  Club  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  artists  who  are  “  in 
search  of  truth  ”  (so  we  read  somewhere), 
they  seem  to  have  stopped  half  way  in  the 
search.  Miss  Mackay’s  “  Quiet  Chat  ”  (10) 
shows  at  a  little  distance  a  very  expressive 
character  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  figures : 
is  it  really  any  better  for  the  fact  that  on  a 
nearer  view  neither  features  nor  hands  can  be 
made  out  ?  It  is  an  unfinished  sketch  for  a 
picture,  that  is  all.  Mr.  Roussel’s  portrait  of 
a  little  girl  (13)  is  fine  in  colour  and  the 
expression  of  the  head,  but  the  hands  are  two 
lumps  of  dough.  Mr.  Sickert’s  portraits  of 
Miss  Fancourt  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (9  and  27) 
are  powerful  sketches  on  a  large  scale  :  nearly 
all  the  larger  works  are  sketches  on  a 
large  scale.  “  Is  this  1  terewth  ’  ?  ”  we 
may  ask.  Or  is  it  truth  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  a  girl  with  a  wooden  head — vide 
number  148  ;  poor  “  Lily !  ”  Truth  seems  to 
us  to  be  realised  mostly  in  some  of  the  small 
landscapes;  Mr.  Paterson’s  “Seascale”  (132); 
Mr.  Laidlay’s  “  French  Village  at  Evening” 
(19);  Mr.  T.  M.  Dow's  “A  Northern  Shore” 
(2);  this  latter  is  a  study  of  breakers  and 
foam  on  the  shore  on  a  bright  and  breezy 
summer  day,  which  is  remarkably  true  in  the 
movement  and  lines  of  the  water,  though  the 
foreground  shallows  seem  rather  destitute  of 
the  reflected  lights  which  should  be  seen  from 
the  film  of  water.  However,  this  is  a  very 
clever  work.  There  are  other  landscapes  or 
landscape  and  cattle-pieces  which  have  an 
idyllic  sentiment,  towards  which  it  seems  to 
lie  thought  that  the  omission  of  detail  con¬ 
tributes.  Hence  the  members  of  the  club 
seem  to  lean  much  towards  twilight  scenes, 
which  can  be  treated  conformably  with  their 
aims.  There  is  a  cleverness  in  all  this,  com¬ 
bined,  to  our  thinking,  with  a  very  pronounced 
affectation. 


E  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
builders’  clerks  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  when  presiding  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution  on  Monday,  to  the  effect 
that  last  year  the  Institution’s  income  from 
invested  funds  and  annual  subscriptions  did 
not  suffice  by  about  120/.  to  meet  the  working 
expenses  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Committee  had  to  trench  upon 
the  donations  given  at  the  annual  dinner 
last  year,  which  they  would  have  preferred 
to  add  to  the  invested  fund.  The  Insti¬ 
tution  is  doing,  and  has  done,  admirable 
work  since  its  establishment,  and  is  very 
economically  managed.  The  Committee 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  and  annual  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  annual  subscription  is  but  half 
a  guinea,  and  there  must  be  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  builders’  clerks  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Institution.  The  offices  of 
the  Institution  are  at  21,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  E.C  ,  and  Mr.  II.  J.  Wheatley, 
the  Secretary,  would  be  very  glad  to  answer 
inquiries.  Master  builders  could  do  much  to 
help  the  Institution  bv  bringing  its  claims  to 
the  notice  of  their  clerks. 


TIIE  April  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
contains,  under  the  title  “  An  Old 
English  Homestead,”  an  illustrated  article  on 
that  peculiarly  English  house,  Moreton  Old 
Hall.  The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
photographs  by  Mr.  R.  Keene,  the  author  of 
the  article.  The  Portfolio  continues  Mr.  Clark 
Russell’s  articles  on  “The  British  Seas,”  with 
various  sketches  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wells,  and  a 
reproduction  of  a  sea-study  by  Mr.  Henry 
Moore.  Mr.  Armstrong  contributes  an  article 
on  the  work  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  (one  of  a 
series  on  English  sculptors  of  the  day),  with 
illustrations,  including  a  fine  separate  plate  of 
Mr.  Ford’s  figure  “  The  Dance,”  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  an  Indian  Maharajah,  along  with  a 
companion  figure  of  “  Music,”  of  which  a 
smaller  illustration  is  given,  and  which  is 
a  very  original  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
article  Mr.  Armstrong  speaks  strongly,  and 
with  reason,  of  the  neglect  of  English  sculp¬ 
tors  by  the  Government : — 

“  In  our  English  public  buildings,  we  have  niches 
and  pedestals  by  the  hundred,  preparations  made 
by  the  sanction  of  Government  for  statues  which 
never  come.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  offices 
iu  Whitehall,  the  bridges,  the  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment,  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  all  these  are  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  empty  perches,  which  at  present  are 
simple  disfigurements.  Some,  of  course,  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  statesmen  or  soldiers.  But  the  vast 
majority  belong  so  intimately  to  the  architectural 
scheme  that  they  could  not  be  rightly  abandoned 
to  iconic  figures.  Why  should  not  a  certain  number 
of  these  be  filled  each  year  ?  ” 

Why,  indeed  ?  The  French  Government  or 
the  Paris  Municipality  would  have  set  them¬ 
selves  to  such  a  work  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
but  in  England  it  would  be  scouted,  probably, 
as  idle  extravagance. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  for  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  buildings  did  not  report  in  a 
very  favourable  sense,  and  found  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Galerie  des  Machines,  the 
central  dome  and  its  gallery,  would  alone 
involve  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
1  GO, 000  francs.  The  Committee  reported  also, 
not  without  reason,  against  the  idea  of 
making  buildings  of  this  kind  serve  for  another 
exhibition,  as  the  novelty  of  decorative  effect 
is  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  this  kind 
of  entertainment.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
M.  Antonin  Proust  and  M.  Georges  Berger.  In 
spite  of  these  and  other  good  reasons  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council,  earned  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  M.  Alphand,  has  voted  the  maintenance  of 
these  structures  and  the  transformation  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  into  a  public  garden  traversed 
by  a  new  road  connecting  the  Avenue  Suffren 
with  the  Avenue  Bourdonnais.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  this  summer,  therefore,  see  the  terraces 
and  fountains  illuminated  by  electric  light  as 
before. 

The  exhibition  of  the  “  Salon  Meissonier  ”  to 
be  held  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  of  course 
gives  some  additional  public  interest* to  this 
scheme,  and  in  order  to  prove  to  the  artists 
that  in  spite  of  the  distance  they  are  much 
better  off  here  than  they  would  be  in  the  Palais 
d’lndustrie,  M.  Alphand  is  prodigal  of  his 
favours  to  the  new  society,  and  is  dispoiling  the 
municipal  conservatories  in  order  to  transform 
the  Avenue  Rapp  into  a  great  winter  garden. 

The  Jury  of  Painting  of  the  new  Salon  has 
elected  M.  Carolus  Duran  as  its  President  and 
M.  Galland  as  Vice-president.  The  reception 
of  works  of  art,  which  was  originally  fixed  for 
March  1  to  March  8,  has  been  postponed  to 
April  12  for  painters  and  the  22nd  for  sculptors. 
The  old  Salon  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
so  far,  at  all  events  numerically,  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  new  one.  The  Jury  of  Painting,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  M.  Gerome,  assisted  by  MM. 
Busson  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens  as  the  Presi¬ 
dents,  has  terminated  its  laborious  operations. 
It  has  been  unusually  severe,  it  is  said,  in  its 
judgments  this  year,  and  has  refused  many 
painters  who  have  been  received  in  former 
Salons.  2,250  pictures  have  been  admitted. 
The  numbers  offered  have  been  nearly  the  same 
as  last  year,  amounting  to  the  respectable  total 
of  about  7,000. 

In  the  meantime  the  Musee  des  Arts  Deco- 
ratifs  has  just  opened  an  exhibition  in  the 
Champs  d’Elysees  building,  comprising  about 
400  works  purchased  from  the  universal  exhi¬ 


bition  of  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  thet 
exhibition  of  the  “Artists  Independants  ”  has 
succeeded  to  that  of  the  “  Femmes  Peintres  el 
Sculpteurs  ”  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  Ville  de 
Paris.  As  usual,  this  exhibition  is  an  oddr 
affair,  and  one  finds  really  interesting  work 
mixed  with  the  oddest  fancies  both  in  pictures 
and  frames :  though  on  the  whole,  among  the! 
800  paintings  exhibited,  there  is  less  extra-i 
vagance  than  in  last  year’s  exhibition. 

While  the  second  exhibition  of  “  Peintres-o 
Graveurs  ”  is  being  held  at  M.  Durand  RuelV 
gallery,  the  “  Cercle  Volney  ”  is  holding  also  itsi 
annual  exhibition  of  about  200  works.  M,' 
Munkacsy  on  his  partis  exhibiting  to  the  public! 
the  design  for  the  ceiling  which  the  Austria!? 
Government  has  commissioned  from  him  foil 
the  Museum  of  History  and  Arts  at  Vienna.] 
The  painting  is  of  colossal  proportions,  aner 
represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  Italian  Renais-i 
sance.  In  spite  of  its  popular  success  with; 
“  tout  Paris  616gant,”  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that,  while  exhibiting  some  fine  decorative’ 
qualities,  the  artist  has  not  altered  or  improvert 
either  the  hardness  of  execution  or  the  crudity 
of  colour  which  characterise  his  ordinary  workr 

The  pictures  and  studies  of  the  lamented 
painter  Protais  have  been  dispersed  at  a  general 
sale,  after  having  been  exhibited  publicly  fof 
many  days.  We  found  among  them  the  firstri 
sketches  for  more  of  his  well-known  pictures^ 
among  them  the  “  Halte  d'lnfanterie,”  thd 
“Manoeuvres  d’Artillerie,”  the  “  Chasseurs  t 
pied  A  Saint  Privois,”  the  “Regiment  e,n; 
Marche,”  and  other  pictures  well  known  fro®; 
engravings,  and  which  reflect  the  ardetf? 
patriotism  of  their  author,  who  was  not  only  m 
fine  artist  but  a  brave  and  loyal  citizen. 

The  Committee  of  National  Museums  has  non 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  in  regard  ti 
Manet’s  “Olympia”  picture,  to  which  we  havi 
before  referred.  It  has  confined  itself  to  exc 
pressing  an  opinion  against  admitting  this  sene 
sational  painting  to  the  Louvre,  and  in  favour 
of  admitting  it  to  the  Luxembourg,  but  with! 
out  any  promise  one  way  or  the  other.  Thil 
undefined  position  will  perhaps  leave  sororj 
room  for  the  operation  of  public  opinion  in  thic 
matter.  The  attitude  of  the  authorities  is  quitii 
otherwise  in  regard  to  Courbet,  once  such  al 
subject  of  dispute,  but  who  now  enters  vici 
toriously  into  the  Louvre  before  even  the  regm' 
lation  ten  years  have  expired  since  his  deathti 
It  is  melancholy  to  add  that  Art  has  nothin}]/ 
to  do  with  this  decision,  and  that  it  arises  frornt 
political  feeling  and  a  desire  to  reward  Courbeli 
for  his  hostility  to  the  Empire.  This  is  wiyi 
the  Louvre  already  possesses  the  famorn; 
“  Enterrement  d’Ornan,”  a  picture  disagreeably 
in  colour  and  careless  in  execution,  and  wilv 
soon  have  another  picture  by  the  same  artist* 
the  “  Remise  des  Chevreuils,”  which  a  group  ou 
admirers  has  combined  to  purchase.  Thill 
work  however  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter  1 

The  Louvre  has  just  been  enriched  with  a! 
fine  picture  by  Bonington,  a  portrait  of  an  okt 
woman.  There  are  up  to  this  time  only  ninert 
teen  oil  paintings  of  the  English  school,  amonpi 
which  are  four  Boningtons,  “Francis  J.  ano 
the  Duchesse  d’Etampes,”  “  Mazarin  and  Annn>. 
of  Austria,” a  view  of  Venice,  and  a  sketch  at 
the  Park  of  Versailles. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that,  thanks  to  M 
Guillaume,  the  Louvre  galleries  have  been 
much  improved  recently  in  regard  to  comfort)! 
and  that  the  ground-floor  especially  is  nor 
given  up  to  the  cold  which  made  it  in  winteiil 
almost  impossible  for  artists  and  students  t<  i 
draw.  The  Museum  of  the  Renaissance  wilv 
also  shortly  be  enlarged  by  two  new  saloons ;  ii;f 
a  few  days  the  Tunisian  collection  will  be  opej! 
to  the  public,  and  the  square  built  last  year  «)  I 
the  site  of  the  Tuileries  will  be  the  object  o } 
numerous  embellishments.  The  fine  group  feu 
M.  Mercid,  entitled  “Quand  Meme,”  will  b  i 
placed  a  few  steps  from  the  triumphal  arch  oe 
the  Carrousel ;  numerous  statues  will  decorat'; 
the  grounds,  among  which  will  be  the  “  Exiles  it 
of  M.  Math urin-Moreau,  published  in  the  Bvildti'i 
last  year. 

The  work  at  Versailles  is  being  continuecil 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Marcel  Lami 
bert.  The  restoration  of  the  “  bassin  d  j; 
dragon  ”  has  just  been  terminated,  by  M.  Ton)! 
Noel,  in  accordance  with  old  documents  which 
have  furnished  evidence  as  to  the  originaiii 
intention. 

The  bronze  casting  of  the  monument  tji 
General  Lafayette,  just  completed,  has  been  oil 
view  at  the  foundry.  It  is  about  ten  metre 
high,  with  a  granite  plinth,  on  which  is  a  whit  I 
marble  pedestal  supporting  the  statue.  On  till 
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iprincipal  face  of  the  monument  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  female  figure  presenting  a  sword  to  the 
General ;  on  the  reverse  face  a  cartouche 
[supported  by  two  figures  of  children.  Bronze 
statues  representing  Lafayette’s  four  com¬ 
panions  in  arms  are  grouped,  two  on  each  side, 
on  the  lateral  faces  ;  Rochambeau,  Du  Portal, 
de  Grasse  and  Estaing.  The  statues  are  the 
work  of  M.  Falguiere  and  M.  Mercie,  the 
ipedestal  is  designed  by  the  architect  M.  Pujol. 
(Another  memorial  statue,  that  to  Paul  Bert,  is 
exhibited  temporarily  on  the  Place  de  la 
(Sorbonne,  and  is  to  be  transported  to  Tonkin 
:to  be  erected  at  Hanoi.  This  is  the  design  of 
M.  Paul  Lenoir,  author  of  the  Berlioz  statue  on 
the  Place  Vintimille. 

'  Various  public  works  of  some  importance  are 
Under  discussion.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Mairie 
jof  the  Eighth  Arrondissement  has  been  put  up 
:to  competition,  though  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  adopted 
the  design  made  some  time  since  for  this  pur- 
ipose  by  M.  Hermant,  an  architect  whose  ability 
lie  unquestioned.  Another  competition  has  been 
(opened  for  the  construction  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  of  a  school  of  furniture  design, 
very  usefully  placed  in  this  quarter,  which  is 
(almost  entirely  inhabited  by  cabinetmakers  and 
upholsterers.  The  works  of  the  new  hospital  in 
(the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  are  also  to  be  shortly 
(commenced,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mdme. 
Boucicaut. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacr6  Cceur  has  been 
jrelieved  of  its  great  scaffoldings,  and  now 
presents  an  entirely  new  appearance.  As  soon 
las  the  fine  weather  comes  the  work  of  vaulting 
(the  nave  will  be  commenced,  a  piece  of  work 
iwliich  will  hardly  be  completed  within  the 
year. 

Another  question  of  the  moment  is  as  to  the 
[proposed  removal  of  the  fCcole  Polytechnique 
Ito  St.  Cloud,  to  the  site  of  the  Palace  burned 
in  the  Franco-German  war.  This  is  not  the 
[first  time  the  removal  of  the  ficole  has  been 
mooted  ;  and  in  1871,  just  after  the  war,  there 
(was  a  talk  of  rebuilding  it  where  the  Trocadero 
fnow  stands.  Probably  the  same  reasons  then 
[given  against  the  change  will  operate  now.  No 
[doubt  the  present  building  is  too  small,  too  old, 
land  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  and  not  too 
[sanitary  neighbourhood.  But  these  drawbacks 
i  may  be  corrected,  while  the  removal  will  involve 
so  much  inconvenience  and  interruption  of  the 
[work,  that  it  is  probable  the  Government  will 
i  confine  itself  to  improving  the  present  building, 
isolating  it  by  large  streets  bordered  by  new 
I  buildings,  where  the  amphitheatre,  laboratories 
&c.  can  be  commodiously  arranged.  Some- 
j  thing  of  this  kind  must  be  done  soon,  for  the 
present  building,  erected  in  1794,  and  which 
|  occupies  the  sites  of  the  old  colleges  of  Navarre 
I  and  Boncourt,  is  no  doubt  too  restricted  for 
present  requirements. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  a  few  days 
ago  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  member  to 
replace  the  late  M.  Diet  in  the  Architecture 
Section.  After  six  “tours  de  scrutin  ”  M. 
Normand  was  elected  by  16  votes  out  of  31. 
M.  Ancelet  had  8  votes,  M.  Pascal  5,  and  M. 
.Dutert  2.  The  new  Academician  obtained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1846,  a  first  medal  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1855,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1860,  and  a  second  medal  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1878.  It  was  he  who  designed  for 
Prince  Napoleon  the  pretty  Pompeian  house  in 
the  Avenue  Montaigne. 

At  the  ficoles  des  Beaux-Arts  the  prize  founded 
by  the  American  architects  in  favour  of  French 
architects  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Bauchain, 
pupil  of  M.  Andre. 

In  consequence  of  frequent  abuses,  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  have  come  to  a 
serious  decision  in  regard  to  the  former 
pensionnaires  of  the  Villa  Medici  having  the 
enjoyment  for  three  years  after  their  return  to 
1  Paris  of  the  pension  founded  by  the  Comtesse 
de  Caen.  Henceforth  this  bounty,  which 
amounts  to  3,000  francs  for  architects  and 
4,000  for  painters  and  sculptors,  will  not  be 
I  accorded  except  to  those  who  have  executed  a 
work  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  museum  to  be 
i  founded  for  that  purpose  by  the  generous 
!  benefactress. 

;  This  last  month  has  witnessed  the  death  of 
two  sculptors.  One  of  them,  Adolphe  Leofanti, 
who  exhibited  in  the  last  Salon  a  bust  of  M. 
Jules  Simon,  has  committed  suicide  for  reasons 
•unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
family  troubles.  He  was  a  conscientious  and 
hardworking  artist  who  unfortunately  met  with 
i  very  little  success. 

The  other  sculptor,  M.  Oliva,  who  has  died 


at  the  age  of  66,  had  a  certain  reputation  under 
the  Second  Empire.  He  obtained  medals  of 
the  third  class  in  1852  and  1855,  and  a  medal 
of  the  second  class  in  1861,  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  in  1867.  Among  his  most  remarkable 
works  are  the  statues  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress,  those  of  Alphonse  XII..  Cardinal 
Guibert,  Marshal  Macmahon,  and  “  The  Mes¬ 
sage,”  a  work  which  figures  in  the  Louvre.  M. 
Oliva  had  great  talent  and  facility  in  his  art, 
and  excelled  especially  in  portrait-statues  and 
busts.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  bronze  statue 
of  Francois  Arago,  exhibited  in  last  year’s 
Salon,  and  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Paris. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  HOUSE.* 

The  first  impression  which  this  subject 
makes  upon  any  one  who  tries  to  grapple  with 
it  is  its  unmanageable  extent.  To  try  to  indi¬ 
cate  with  anything  like  definite  precision  how 
our  forefathers  and  their  contemporaries  lived 
in  Europe  during  several  centuries  of  constant 
change,  would  be  a  task  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  an  hour’s  lecture,  even  were  it  within 
my  powers  at  all ;  and  the  first  step  must  be  to 
set  bounds  to  the  range  of  our  enquiries. 
First,  then,  I  propose  to  omit  all  mention  of 
religious  houses.  As  far  as  is  possible,  I  shall 
also  omit  the  castle.  It  is  true  that  the  castle 
was  the  home, — and  the  only  home, — of  many 
noble  and  gentle  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  vast  numbers  of  retainers,  and  that  it 
was  at  last  turned  into  a  very  commodious 
dwelling;  but  still  it  was  so  much  influenced  in 
its  arrangement  and  build  by  military  con¬ 
siderations  that  we  need  hardly  scruple  to  do 
this.  Lastly,  I  propose  not  to  travel  far  from 
home.  English  examples  fail,  I  must  admit,  in 
several  particidars  to  give  a  complete  series  of 
domestic  Medireval  buildings,  or  groups  of 
buildings ;  and  we  can  hardly  avoid  going  to 
France  to  fill  up  gaps  ;  but  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  any  further  afield,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  subject  will  be  treated  with 
reference  to  our  own  country  only. 

In  one  respect,— that  of  time, — however,  the 
lecturer  must  be  allowed  to  overstep  the  limits 
that  the  title  seems  to  prescribe.  Houses  of 
Mediaeval  character  continued  to  be  built  here 
for  long  after  the  real  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  these,  being  the  most  recent,  are  the  most 
numerous  and  the  best  preserved,  so  that  we 
shall  be  unable  altogether  to  exclude  sixteenth- 
century,  and  in  some  cases  seventeenth-century, 
work. 

Dwelling-houses  have  seldom  been  built  with 
anything  like  the  solidity  of  churches  and 
cathedrals  ;  consequently,  they  have  not  with¬ 
stood  the  tooth  of  time  so  well.  They  are,  far 
more  than  churches,  exposed  to  damage  from 
fire,  and  also  to  plunder  and  devastation  in 
time  of  war  or  civil  strife,  and  to  so-called 
improvement  in  time  of  peace.  Fortunately 
for  the  students  of  Mediaeval  architecture, 
church  alteration  and  church  building  prac¬ 
tically  came  to  a  standstill  in  this  country 
after  the  secularization  of  the  vast  revenues  of 
the  Church  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  houses.  Every  owner  of  a  his¬ 
torical  house  has  felt  at  liberty,  and  in  too 
many  instances  has  been  rich  enough,  to  alter, 
pull  down,  rebuild, — in  short,  modernize  after 
his  lights, — the  dwelling  of  his  ancestors  ;  and 
this  has  occurred  more  thoroughly  still  with 
the  smaller,  less  substantial,  and  often  less 
convenient  houses  in  towns,  so  that  we  have 
nothing  now  left  but  what  accident  or  chance 
has  preserved  in  the  shape  of  scattered  and 
often  incomplete  specimens  of  the  more  early 
Medircval  house. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  first  about  houses 
in  towns,  and  then  about  houses  in  the  country, 
— the  simplest  division  of  the  theme  it  seems 
possible  to  introduce. 

First,  then,  as  to  houses  in  towns. 

The  Middle  Ages,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
was  a  period  of  great  and  constant  strife,  and 
life  and  property  were  insecure  to  an  extent 
that  we  cannot  easily  realize.  Accordingly,  the 
shelter  of  fortified  towns  was  sought  by  persons 
who  had  anything  to  lose.  Townsmen  were 
content  to  dwell  in  small  and  crowded  houses 
for  the  sake  partly  of  protection  and  partly  of 
the  opportunities  for  trade  which  a  town 
afforded.  Of  Saxon  houses  we  have  no  remain¬ 
ing  specimens,  and  next  to  no  traces  ;  but  some 
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information  can  be  gleaned  from  ancient  writers 
and  the  illuminations  of  old  manuscripts. 
Ordinary  dwelling-houses  in  towns  are  believed 
to  have  been  small,  built  of  wood,  thatched,  in 
most  cases  of  one  story,  and  often  consisting  of 
only  one  room, — in  short,  huts, — and  with  the 
fire  on  a  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
the  windows  closed  only  by  shutters.  Repre¬ 
sentations  of  palaces  give,  however,  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  kings  and  influential  thanes 
had,  even  then,  houses  built  of  masonry,  and 
with  some  attempt  at  decoration. 

In  the  Norman  period  houses  seem  to  have 
been  built  in  London  and  Winchester,  and 
presumably  elsewhere,  of  much  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  though  probably  mostly  of  two  stories.  A 
very  curious  piece  of  documentary  evidence 
upon  this  head  remains  in  the  Assize  of  1189. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  formal  document,  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  by  a  jury  of  twelve  citizens 
of  London,  elected  in  what,  I  suppose,  would 
correspond  to  the  common  hall  of  the  present 
day, — “  inplena  hvstingo ,” — to  regulate  building 
disputes.  This  document  arranges  that  two 
adjoining  neighbours  who  desire  to  build  shall 
erect  a  party-wall  of  some  3  ft.  thick  and  16  ft. 
high  between  them,  each  man  giving  up  18  in. 
of  his  ground  for  it  to  stand  on,  and  that  either 
party  may  carry  his  half  of  the  wall  to  a  greater 
height  if  he  wishes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
height  of  such  a  wall  would  suffice  for  two  low 
stories,  and  that  the  provision  for  heightening 
seems  to  point  to  the  occasional  habit  of  using 
three  or  more  floors.  Almost  the  only  English 
examples  of  masonry  houses  of  this  early  date 
occur  at  Lincoln,  where  one  very  well  preserved 
small  house,  known  as  the  Jews’  House,*  still 
exists.  The  doorway  and  two  upper  windows, 
of  good  and  somewhat  rich  Norman  architec¬ 
tural  character,  remain.  There  were,  appa¬ 
rently,  only  two  rooms  in  this  house,  and  the 
fireplace  of  the  upper  room  is  curiously 
corbelled  out  over  the  entrance  door.  A 
peculiarity  worth  noting  is  that  this  house  does 
not  present  a  gable  to  the  street,  but  has 
gables  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  overhang  the  street  pavement.  Remains 
of  a  larger  but  less  perfect  Norman  house,  also 
of  masonry,  often  known  as  John  of  Gaunt’s 
Stables,  also  exist  at  Lincoln. 

Of  town-houses  of  Meditcval  architecture  we 
find  far  more  examples  remaining  in  France 
than  in  England,  probably  because  the  greater 
activity  in  English  towns  has  caused  more  re¬ 
building  ;  indeed,  in  our  own  day  in  some  of  the 
French  towns  (such,  for  example,  as  Rouen), 
where  manufactures  have  gained  ground,  the 
remaining  old  houses  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  score.  There  was  very  frequently,  especially 
in  the  wine-growing  parts  of  France,  a  vaulted 
cellar,  usually  reached  by  steps  from  the  road. 
The  ground-story  was  often,  even  if  it  were  a 
shop,  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  house  w^s  usually  narrow  and  deep, 
and  very  often  had  a  gable  end  towards  the  street. 
Partition-walls,  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
Assize  of  Stephen’s  reign  already  cited,  often 
existed,  but  sometimes  each  house  was  distinct, 
and  a  very  narrow  space  separated  it  from  its 
neighbour.  The  front  wall  next  the  street  was 
mostly  of  masonry  in  the  ground  story,  and  if 
the  house  were  for  business  purposes  there 
would  be  a  wide  window  and  a  door  besides. 
Above  this  the  front  was  generally  of  what  is 
termed  half-timbered  construction;  and  there 
was  usually  a  first  floor  and  a  story  of  attics, 
though  sometimes  the  house  was  carried  to  a 
greater  height.  Where  there  was  not  a  gable 
end  to  the  street  there  would  be  dormer  win¬ 
dows  to  light  the  attics.  The  general  disposi¬ 
tion  or  plan  of  a  small  house  of  this  sort  was 
simple  enough.  There  would  be  on  the  ground- 
floor  the  shop  (or  a  room,  if  no  shop)  and  a 
staircase,  a  yard  behind,  and  a  low  building  in 
that  yard  used  as  a  kitchen.  The  best  room  in 
the  house  was  the  first-floor  room,  occupying  all 
the  space  between  the  walls  ;  it  was  used  as  a 
living-room,  and  partly  a  sleeping-room  also, 
and  with  a  fireplace — a  luxury  not  always  intro¬ 
duced  below.  The  upper  floor,  or  floors,  would 
be  divided  by  internal  partitions  into  smaller 
rooms.  Sometimes,  where  more  space  was 
occupied,  a  more  ambitious  programme  was 
attempted ;  but  the  one  principal  living-room 
on  the  first  floor  was  almost  always  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  house.f 

The  point  in  structure  to  which  attention 
should  be  first  drawn  is  the  half-timbered  con- 


*  Illustrated  in  Parker’s  “  Domestic  Architecture," 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

t  Illustrated  in  Viollet-le-Duc,  “  Dictionnaire,”  art. 
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struction  already  referred  to,  and  which  was 
largely  employed  both  in  France  and  England, 
and  in  town  and  country  alike.  A  very  few 
specimens  of  it  linger  in  London,  the  best  being 
the  upper  parts  of  some  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Holborn,  nearly  opposite  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  which  have  recently  been  carefully  cleaned 
and  repaired. 

What  may  be  described  as  timber  walls  were 
in  use  through  several  centuries.  They  were 
thus  built :  on  the  top  of  the  stone-walling, 
which  served  as  a  base,  and  was  sometimes  a 
mere  foundation,  or  at  other  times  a  wall  the 
height  of  a  story,  a  strong  horizontal  timber 
was  securely  laid.  This  was  what  a  carpenter 
would  call  a  wall-plate.  The  ends  of  a  series 
of  sturdy  upright  timbers  standing  side  by  side 
are  let  into  this  plate  (tenoned  into  it),  and  at 
the  top  of  them  a  second  horizontal  timber  is 
secured  in  the  same  way.  The  lengths  of  the 
upright  timbers  and  thickness  of  the  horizontal 
pieces  are  so  adjusted  that,  including  the  two 
plates,  the  whole  equals  the  height  of  a  story. 
The  floor-joists,  which  were  heavy  timbers,  rest 
on  this  framework,  and  generally  are  made 
to  overhang.  A  second  series  of  upright 
timbers  forms  the  main  structure  of  the  next 
story,  which  rests  on  the  ends  of  the  joists, 
and  so  on  to  the  top.  There  are  sundry  minor 
variations  in  procedure,  as,  for  example,  in 
early  times— say,  the  twelfth  century — the 
timbers  were  close  together,  forming  a  wall 
wholly  of  timber,  like  that  of  a  Swiss  ch&let. 
Later  on,  they  were  placed  some  distance  apart, 
and  the  spaces  filled  in  with  plastering.  At  a 
late  period  panels  so  formed  were  sometimes 
occupied  by  tiles,  and  sometimes  with  wood¬ 
work.  There  are  several  modes  of  managing 
the  overhanging  of  the  upper  floors,  "and 
diagonal  or  horizontal  pieces  are  sometimes 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  architectural  effect. 
The  gables  are  generally  finished  with  a  richly 
ornamented  deep  rafter  called  a  barge-board  or 
verge-board,  and  sometimes  with  carved  tim¬ 
bers  ;  and  the  dormer  windows,  when  they  occur, 
are  often  charmingly  treated.  Altogether,  no 
manner  of  building  can  well  be  more  pic¬ 
turesque  or  more  thoroughly  domestic  in  its 
appearance.* 

Much  building  of  this  sort  remains  in  country 
places  in  England,  though  most  of  it  belongs 
to  that  group  of  buildings  already  alluded  to 
as  in  quality  Medieval,  though  built  after 
the  Middle  Ages  had  closed.  There  is  a  group 
of  half-timbered  halls  and  manor  houses  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  especially  worth 
notice,  including  some  answering  to  this  de¬ 
scription,  and  others  genuinely  Medieval.  In 
towns  a  few  specimens  only  of  timber  con¬ 
struction  now  survive.  Tewkesbury,  Coventry, 
Salisbury,  Shrewsbury,  Exeter,  are  among  the 
places  where  examples  of  this  work  still  linger. 
In  constructing  corner  houses  with  these 
timber-framed  walls  it  became  usual  to  employ 
a  very  strong  comer-post  of  bent  timber,  and  to 
carve  it  richly;  and  in  some  cases  (as,  for 
example,  at  one  or  two  street-corners  at  Col¬ 
chester),  where  the  timber-framed  wall  has 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  one  of  brick,  the 
post  has  been  still  retained  as  an  ornament. 

Occasionally,  especially  late  on  in  the  Medie¬ 
val  period,  a  dweller  in  a  city  secured  a  large 
plot  of  ground  and  erected  a  stately  town 
house.  In  London,  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  alone  remains  to  show  a  few  traces  of 
what  such  houses  were.  It  was  a  splendid  pile 
erected  by  fair  Thomas  Crosby,  who  died  in 
1475,  and  it  was  at  one  period  the  residence  of 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More.  This  building 
fortunately,  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  and  its 
exterior  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  rich 
fifteenth-century  domestic  architecture,  lar°-elY 
carried  out  in  timber.  Crosby  Hall  has  fallen 
on  evil  days,  and  is  now,  alas !  occupied  as  a 
great  City  dining-rooms,  and  has  been 
varnished,  painted,  and  done  up  in  various  ways 
with  Modern  Gothic,  but  still  it  is  the  best 
almost  the  only,  example  of  a  Medieval  town- 
house  of  the  first-class  remaining  in  London 
Some  remains  of  Mediseval  work  also  linger  in 
the  Deanery  at  Westminster  and  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  some  flavour  of  Mediaeval  character 
hangs  about  the  Charterhouse. 

,  ^  better,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  such  a 
building  is  the  Hotel  Cluny,  at  Paris,  a  place 
which  every  traveller  goes  to  see,  as  it  is  the 
Trench  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  is  a 
town  mansion  of  great  beauty,  kept  up  in  a 
perfect  state  of  repair,  and  filled  with  the 
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finest  examples  of  Mediteval  furniture 
curiosities. 

The  Hotel  Cluny*  was  built  at  the  very  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  in  the  French  style 
of  that  period,  a  style  often  neither  so  dignified 
nor  so  regular  as  our  own  Perpendicular,  but 
well  and  soberly  treated  in  this  example.  The 
site  is  a  large  irregular  plot,  and  the  palace  was 
set  down  so  as  to  leave  an  entrance  courtyard 
next  the  street,  and  a  formal  walled  garden  in 
the  rear.  The  court  is  jealously  shut  in  by  a 
high  wall,  and  when  you  pass  the  doorway  you 
find  facing  you  the  principal  building— three 
stories  high,  and  with  a  rich  octagonal  turret 
staircase  projecting  from  the  front."  A  kind  of 
open  loggia  on  the  left  gives  access,  through  an 
ante-room,  to  a  range,  of  four  noble  and  very 
spacious  rooms,  opening  out  of  each  other. 
These,  with  two  other  adjoining  ones,  not  en 
suite  with  them,  form  the  state  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  same  arrangement  is  repeated 
on  the  two  upper  floors.  Detached  from  this  block 
there  are  also  a  porter’s  lodge  and  a  kitchen, 
and  opening  on  to  the  garden  there  is  a  kind  of 
aulted  open  hall,  over  which,  on  the  next  floor, 
comes  the  chapel.  Dignity,  grace,  and  elegance 
combine  well  in  this  building,  and  the  richly- 
carved  chimney-pieces,  with  their  fire-dogs,  the 
panelled  walls,  and  timber  ceilings,  the 
windows  with  their  mullions  and  transomes  and 
rich  glass,  and  the  fine  floors  laid  in  patterns, 
combine  to  give  a  great  air  of  luxury  to  the 
interior.  Famous  as  a  more  extensive  and 
ambitious  Mediaeval  house  is  one  at  Bourges, 
known  as  the  House  of  Jacques  Cceur,*  of  which 
illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  most  books  on 
the  subject. 

Of  Medireval  towns  some,  in  England,  and  a 
few  in  France,  followed  the  lines  both  of  the 
roads  and  walls  of  an  earlier  Koman  town. 
The  Homans  always  planned  a  fortified  town  (as 
they  did  their  camps)  four  square,  with  a  gate 
in  the  centre  of  each  side  and  two  main  cross¬ 
roads  cutting  up  the  enclosed  space  into  four 
equal  squares.  This  description  applies  to 
Chester,  to  Dorchester,  and  to  Colchester.  In 
the  first-named  city  the  walls  were  rebuilt  in 
Mediaeval  times,  and  remain  perfect.  In  the 
other  two  the  Roman  walls  were  retained,  and 
portions  of  them  still  exist.  At  Colchester 
there  is  even  one'  of  the  Roman  gates  still 
standing.  A  Mediaeval  town  was,  however, 
usually  irregular,  with  narrow,  winding  streets 
and  many  small  houses  crowded  into  the  forti¬ 
fied  enclosure  whose  outline  had  been  dictated 
by  the  shape  and  levels  of  the  ground  rather 
than  by  convenience.  The  finest  existing 
example  of  such  a  town  is  Carcassone,  in  the 
South  of  France,  where  the  fortifications  still 
remain  as  perfect  as  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Not  so  far  off  from  England,  and  but  little  more 
modernised,  is  Mont  St.  Michel,  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  probably  the  most  picturesque  spot 
in  Europe,  and  like  Carcassonne  in  retaining  its 
fortifications.  I  do  not  think  I  can  point  to 
any  English  city  quite  parallel  to  these,  though 
the  older  streets  of  several  of  our  cathedral 
towns  are  not  unlike  bits  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  what  a  Mediaeval 
town  looked  like  which  we  can  get  in  England 
is  obtained  by  visiting  Chester.  Here  the  forti¬ 
fications  remain  ;  most  of  the  houses  have 
gables  to  the  street,  and  many  of  them  have 
ornamental  woodwork,  while  a  most  picturesque 
and  unusual  arrangement  of  footpaths  two 
storeys  in  height  gives  a  great  air  of  quaintness 
to  the  streets.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  these 
buildings  date  from  a  period  later  than  the 
Mediteval  time,  but  they  have  been  rebuilt  one 
by  one  as  necessity  arose.  Most  of  them  retain 
their  gables,  with  barge  boards  and  overhanging 
upper  stories,  and  even  the  most  recent  have 
been  built  with  care  and  taste,  so  that  the 
antique  flavour  has  not  been  entirely  lost. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  also  a  few 
brand-new  towns  established,  just  as  Alexander 
the  Great  set  up  Alexandria  on  an  absolutely 
new  site,  and  laid  out  with  formal  exactness. 
During  the  English  occupation  of  a  large  part 
of  France,  Edward  I.  founded  several  such 
towns,  as,  for  example,  Libourne  on  the  Gironde, 
not  very  far  from  Bordeaux,  and  Montpazier.’ 
Wmchelsea  was  a  new-built  town,  founded  also 
by  Edward  I.,  and  was  extremely  regular  in  its 
plan,  though  not  quite  so  formal  as  Libourne. 

Houses  in  the  Country. 

When  we  pass  from  town  to  country  we  find 
ourselves  on  more  familiar  ground,  the  examples 
especially  the  English  examples — are  more 
numerous,  in  better  preservation,  and  more  in- 
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teresting.  They  chiefly,  however,  date  from 
the  fifteenth  century  or  later,  and  as  it  is  not. 
possible  to  go  very  far  into  dates  and  differ¬ 
ences,  I  will  ask  yon  to  bear  in  mind  generally 
that  the  later  in  date  the  example,  the  more' 
complete,  but  also  the  more  complicated  will 
its  arrangements  be  ;  that  the  earliest  houses,; 
so  far  as  they  can  be  found,  are  those  that, 
exhibit  the  essential  features  of  an  English-; 
country  house  in  their  bare  simplicity,  and  that; 
each  century  witnessed  a  large  increase  in: 
domestic  comfort  and  even  luxury  in  the  extenfei 
of  the  buildings  erected. 

The  distinctive  feature, — the  one  apartment: 
essential  to  an  English  country  house, — was  the- 
hall.  In  that  delightful  poem  in  prose  andt 
verse,  “  The  Wolfings,”  Mr.  Morris  has  drawn  a 
picture  of  some  primitive  clan  apparently! 
akin  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  whose  great  hall 
was  at  once  their  pride  and  their  place  of  : 
meeting,  feasting,  and  living,  and  so  it  was  in', 
our  own  land. 

Probably  in  this  country  there  once  were-: 
houses  which  were  literally  a  hall  and  nothing;; 
else.  In  very  remote  days,  cooking  took  place: 
at  a  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  thei 
floor,  and  the  hall  w-as  sometimes  the  place: 
where  it  was  done,  while  it  then,  and  longafter-i 
wards,  served  as  the  living-room  and  sleeping-  > 
chamber  of  most  of  the  folk.  Two  other  rooms- 1 
at  least  were,  however,  generally  met  with,  even  : 
in  remote  times,  and  always  in  days  of  com-i 
fort.  One  was  the  kitchen,  the  other  the  solan 
or  parlour,  a  room  which  afforded  some  retreat  t 
for  the  lord,  or  his  family,  from  the  noise  and:  i 
drunken  revelry  which,  I  fear,  was  only  too-n 
prevalent  in  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  always  spacious  and  lofty  hi  i 
proportion  to  the  general  run  of  the  house.  It ! 
usually  had  an  open  roof,  and  the  framework  1 
of  the  roof  was  often  richly  moulded  and  orna- 1 
mented.  A  portion  of  the  floor  at  the  upper: 
end  of  the  room  was  slightly  raised  and  wasi 
called  the  da'is.  On  this  was  a  mighty  oak  1 
table  with  benches,  at  which  sat  the  lord  and' t 
his  family  and  guests;  the  retainers,  servants, s 
and  others  dined  below  the  da’is.  There  was  u 
often  a  grand  bay-window  in  the  hall,  which  1 
usually  was  at  the  end  where  the  dais  occurs,  s 
There  was  always  a  fire,  either  on  a  hearth  on  i 
the  floor  or  in  a  fireplace  at  the  side  of  the  hall.  1 
There  was  very  often  a  gallery,  in  which  at  ii 
festivities  musicians  could  be  stationed.  This  i 
generally  crossed  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  c 
at  that  end  there  was  (usually  under  this  .: 
gallery)  a  passage  carried  from  side  to  side, : 
often  behind  a  screen.  Before  the  music  gal-  I- 
lery  became  common  the  division  between  the  e 
passage  and  the  hall  was  usually  carried  up  to*  c 
the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  there  was  often  a  wide  t 
arched  opening  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  whole  c 
stoutly  formed  of  timber.  To  the  sides  of  this-  a 
opening  the  name  of  “  the  speeres  ”  is  given. 

This  national  feature  extended  from  private-  £ 
to  corporate  and  public  buildings.  The  halls  f 
of  the  principal  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam-  • 
bridge,  those  of  Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  and!  i 
Eltham  palaces,  are  and  were  fine  and  large  e 
structures  ;  so  are  those  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  . 
among  which  the  notable  Middle  Temple  hall  is  - 
pre-eminent.  All  these  lead  us  up  to  West-  :• 
minster  Hall,  with  its  great  hammer-beam  roof,  f 
unrivalled  in  Europe. 

Next  the  da’is,  and  usually  immediately  behind!  il 
the  hall  and  up  a  few  steps,  was  the  solar  or  i 
parlour.  This  apartment  had  more  comfort  i 
than  the  hall  must  often  have  afforded.  A  very  \ 
fine  example  of  the  solar  is  the  Jerusalem  n 
Chamber  of  the  Deanery  at  Westminster,  r. 
which  is  the  solar — as  the  boys’  dining  hall  is  : 
the  hall,  of  the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  West-  • 
minster.  Below  the  floor  of  the  solar  was-  : 
usually  the  cellar.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  c 
hall  but  separated  from  it  by  the  passage-  ej 
already  alluded  to,  was  the  kitchen,  with,  in  a  a 
large  house,  sundry  pantries,  larders,  and  store-  sJ 
places,  and  a  buttery  hatch,  from  which  pro-  v| 
visions  were  given  out.  A  Medireval  kitchen  i| 
is  often  vaulted,  and  almost  always  a  noble-  <j 
room  with  a  vast  fireplace. 

In  addition  to  these  three  rooms  most  houses-  ::i 
contained  some  other  rooms  for  service  and  for  ill 
sleeping,  but  the  amount  of  accommodation  i 
varied,  and,  in  most  cases,  such  extra  rooms-  t:| 
were  added  on  at  a  later  dg-te  as  required. 

In  many  cases  the  house  was  protected  by  a  : 
moat,  that  is  to  say,  an  artificial  deep  ditch,  :i 
some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  full  of  water,  and  ; 
was  approached  by  a  drawbridge.  It  was  usual  \ 
(I  think  invariable)  to  arrange  a  moated  house-  > 
as  a  square  block,  with  a  quadrangle- in  the-  i 
centre,  and  other  houses  were  not  infrequently  j 
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so  planned,  or  were  made  to  take  the  shape  of 
three  sides  of  a  square,  but  in  this  respect 
practice  varied. 

Wardley  Hall,  near  Worsley,  in  Lancashire,* 
is  a1  good  example  of  a  moated  manor  house.  It 
is  a  quadrangle,  singularly  irregular  in  shape, 
owing,  apparently,  to  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
land  enclosed  by  the  moat.  Wardley  Hall  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  1422-14G0,  that  is  to  say,  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century7,  and  to  have  been 
originally  wholly  of  half-timbered  construction, 
though  it  has  been  altered  and,  to  some  extent, 
defaced  in  later  times.  There  is  a  gate-house  at 
the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  in  front  of 
which  used  to  be  a  drawbridge.  Part  of  the  gate¬ 
house  was  used  as  the  chapel.  The  south  side  is 
occupied  by  a  hall,  about  40  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with 
bay  and  great  fireplace  and  passage.  The  east 
wing  is  the  servants’  wing,  and  contained  the 
kitchen  and  dependencies  ;  the  west  wing  is  the 
family  wing,  with  solar  or  dining-room  and 
withdrawing-room.  The  wings  and  gate-house 
were  of  two  stories.  The  present  staircase  is 
of  the  seventeenth  century, — it  probably  re¬ 
places  an  earlier  one  of  smaller  size.  The 
'chimneys  are  of  brick. 

Many  country  houses  were,  to  some  extent, 
fortified,  and,  even  if  they  had  not  the, protec¬ 
tion  of  a  moat,  were  made  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  attack  of  a  party  of  freebooters,  at  a 
time  when  gunpowder  was  not  yet  known.  It 
was  requisite  to  get  a  licence  from  the  Crown 
before  you  added  battlements  and  such-like 
military  features  to  your  house,  and  the 
licences  to  crenellate,  as  they  are  called,  still 
exist  among  the  public  records,  and  are  often  of 
great  value  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
a  house.f 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 

THE  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOE  WOMEN. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis,  which  is  now  being  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  in  the  Euston- 
road,  was  visited  on  Saturday  afternoon  by 
a  party  of  members  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect. 

The  staff  of  this  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  women  and  children  will  be  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  women,  and  attached  to  the 
hospital  a  small  number  of  lady  students  will 
receive  a  medical  training,  which  many  of  them 
will  put  into  practice  in  the  zenana  of  India, 
from  which  medical  men  are  so  rigidly  excluded. 

The  building,  in  comparison  with  other  metro¬ 
politan  hospitals,  may  be  termed  a  small  one, 
but  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  ar¬ 
rangements  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible, 
i  The  site  of  the  building  is  extensive,  and 
will,  probably,  in  due  course,  be  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  new  street.  Part  of  the  site  will  be 
laid  out  as  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 

The  group  of  buildings  consists  of  three 
blocks,  a  rectangular  ward  block,  another 
rectangular  administrative  block  with  a  circular 
ward  block  behind  it. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  front  block  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  library  for  students,  and  a  large 
entrance -hall.  Rectangular  wards  occupy  the 
two  floors  above,  and  nurses’  bedrooms  the 
uppermost  floor. 

;  'I'he  administrative  block  has  the  drug,  con- 
iValescent,  and  consulting  rooms,  with  out¬ 
patients’  waiting-rooms  conveniently  arranged, 
whilst  the  nurses’  rooms  and  the  kitchen  are  on 
the  upper  floors. 

The  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating 
the  wards  and  the  rest  of  the  building  have 
been  carefully  planned.  Fresh,  warm  air  is 
introduced  through  the  stoves,  which  occupy  a 
central  position  in  both  circular  and  rectangular 
wards,  and  through  the  hot-water  coils  placed 
under  the  windows,  whilst  extract  ventilators, 
with  Bunsen  burners,  are  provided  to  carry  off 
the  vitiated  air. 

The  floors  of  the  wards  are  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  and  covered  with  caiefully-laid  wood¬ 
block  flooring. 

The  arrangement  of  the  light  which  pervades 
all  parts  of  this  building  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  The  building  seems  well  suited  to  meet 
the  requirements,  for  which  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  designed  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint. 


Illustrated  iu  Henry  Taylor's  “Old  Halls  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Cheshire.” 

T  The  conclusion  in  our  next. 


Sketch-Design  for  a  Sun-dial  i  by  M.  Annbruster. 


SKETCH  DESIGN  FOR  A  SUNDIAL. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  “Letter  from  Paris” 
of  February  1  that  the  subject  of  a  “  cadran 
solaire”  had  been  set  for  the  students’  com¬ 
petition  in  decorative  design  at  the  IScole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  and  M.  Armbruster’s  design  had 
been  awarded  the  prize.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
taken  from  the  clay  model  of  this  design  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  competition.  The  design  is 
for  a  wall-dial,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Time,  and  flanked  by  figures  of  Day  and  Night. 


Tlie  Lock-out  of  Kentish  Brickmakers. 

Saturday  last  completed  the  fourth  week  of  the 
strike  of  the  Kentish  bargemen,  while  on  the 
same  day  the  brickmakers,  locked-out  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  bargemen’s  strike,  completed 
their  third  week  of  enforced  idleness.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  South  Eastern  Gazette ,  the  trade  of 
Sittingbourne  and  district  is  slowly  but  surely 
drifting  away,  and  probably  will  never  be 
regained.  The  brickmasters  take  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  and  argue, 
with  some  truth,  that  the  brick  industry  will 
never  be  what  it  has  been.  The  action  of  the 
Kentish  bargemen  has  been  suicidal,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  brickmaking  districts  are 
concerned,  for  not  only  will  many  fields  which 
found  employment  for  a  large  number  of  hands 
be  closed,  but  employers  in  some  instances  are 
seriously  contemplating  retiring  from  business 
altogether.  This  will  compel  many  men  to 
remove  from  the  district,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  must  consequently  decline.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  for  relief  of  distress  amongst  the 
brickmakers  are  being  received  at  Sittingbourne 
by  the  Central  Relief  Committee,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Henry  Venn*  vicar  of  Sittingbourne,  is 
chairman,  and  Mr.  G.  S'.  Evans  treasurer. 


Illustrations. 

SOME  CHURCHES  ON  THE  LOWER 
RHINE.— II* 

EVERAL  old  churches  are  passed  on 
the  road  from  Calcar  to  Xanten, 
but  they  are  not  of  any  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  approach  to  Xanten  is  remark¬ 
ably  picturesque,  and  we  give  a  sketch  of 
it.  By  the  roadside  is  a  pretty  little  shrine, 
containing  an  altar  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  a  fine  old  windmill ;  some 
singular  clipped  trees  are  seen  to  the  left ; 
whereas  a  fourteenth-century  brick  gateway, 
with  its  barbican,  is  seen  to  the  right ;  and  above 
all  rise  the  spires  and  lofty  roof  of  the  Minster. 

Passing  through  the  old  gateway,  which  upon 
nearer  approach  is  seen  to  be  adorned  by  a 
number  of  carved  shields,  one  is  admitted  into 
the  principal  street  of  the  town,  which  enters 
the  market-place  by  a  sudden  turn.  The  whole 
of  one  side  of  this  great  square  is  occupied  by 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  first  object  which 
attracts  attention  is  the  Protestant  church,  a 
small  seventeenth  -  century  building  with  a 
rather  picturesque  octagonal  bell  tower.  Close 
to  it  is  another  small  church  or  chapel,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Michael,  the  nave  of  which  is 
above  a  gateway.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little 
building,  with  an  elegant  octagonal  turret,  the 
nave  Romanesque,  and  the  apse  fourteenth 
century  work ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  school. 
Rising  over  these  two  small  churches  are  seen 
the  great  Romanesque  towers  of  the  Minster 
church  of  Saint  Victor,  crowned  by  two  lofty 
slate  spires,  the  long  roof-line  of  the  nave, 
and  the  grand  range  of  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses. 


•  See  Builder  for  March  8  last,  p.  173. 


S.  deJ  ;lrchway  beneath  the  little 
church  ot  St  Michael,  one  is  admitted  into  the 
churchyard  of  the  Minster.  Immediately  facing 

e^i  a  ne„  Te,ry south  doorway  and  the 
extended  Sank  of  that  beautiful  building,  with 

nouns  „fp,erce<i  ,fl7iDS  “tresses,  elaborate 
groups  of  pinnacles,  and  elegant  traceried 

oTfhTcn,^0”158'14  "  a  -presenStton 
stsf  ®rUGlllx'on.  composed  of  a  group  of 
statues  larger  than  life,  carved  in  stoS,  dated 

iorch  IT?  7  !°  t?6  left  is  the  picturesque 

Chanel  aid  Tf7  “P  t0  St-  Michael's 

shrines'  aad„f  a“ered  “bout  are  various  vaulted  i 
s.  containing  representations  of  Our; 


Lord  s  Passion.  Passing  on  to  the  left  one 
comes  in  front  of  the  west-end  of  the  church, 
flanked  by  Romanesque  towers,  and  adornep 
with  arcade  work.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  flat 
and  bald  composition. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Minster  is  a  very 
beautiful  set  of  cloisters,  surrounded  by  the  old 
buildings  formerly  inhabited  by  the  canons  and 
other  members  of  the  Chapter  before  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  was  suppressed ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  sartli  is  a  most  exquisite  cross. 

1  ui  Wa^s  t;he  cloisters  are  covered  with 
tablets,  memorials,  and  inscriptions  of  every 
date,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  Roman.  1 1 


should  mention  the  fact  that  Xanten  was  one  c 
the  most  important  Roman  stations  in  Germany 
The  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  otheb 
works  are  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  towrv 
Altars,  cinerary  urns,  coins,  &c.,  are  discoverer 
in  every  direction.  There  is  an  interesting  coh 
lection  of  such  antiquities  in  the  Town -halt 
1  rom  the  cloisters,  the  noble  flying  buttresses: 
of  the  north  side  of  the  church  are  well  seem 
The  chapter-house  is  a  fine  apartment  with  a 
row  of  slender  octagonal  columns  supporting! 
the  vaulting ;  it  is  full  of  ancient  vestments::! 
dating  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth! 
centuries,  hangings,  altar  frontals,  Sec.,  —  s- 
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surmounted  both  inside  and  out  by  crocketed 
gables  with  finials.  On  the  south  side  are  the 
remains  of  some  gorgeous  sedilia,  with  a  row 
of  canopied  niches,  and  a  triangular  window 
over.  Projecting  south  at  this  point  is  a  vestry, 
formerly  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Saviour,  and  of 
Late  Perpendicular  date. 

The  vaulting  of  the  chapel  is  of  wood  with 
stone  springers.  On  the  splays  and  central 
mullions  of  the  side  windows  are  little  canopied 
niches  with  figures  of  bishops,  and  rows  of  ball- 
flower  ornaments  occur  both  at  the  inside  angle 
of  the  splay  and  against  the  window  tracery. 
Clunch  lias  been  largely  used  in  the  interior 
and  Tottenhoe  stone  outside,  together  with 
flint  and  brickwork.  The  buttresses  and  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  exterior  generally  have  become 
much  worn,  and  much  of  the  detail  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  belfry-tower  or  “  clock  house,”  a  sketch 
of  which  is  subjoined,  is  in  the  market-place, 
immediately  north  of  the  Abbey ;  and,  according 
to  Clutterbuck,  there  are  deeds  showing  that  it 
was  built  1402-27.  Near  it  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Eleanor  crosses,  destroyed  in  1702. 


WINDOW,  RANMOOR  CHURCH,  SHEF¬ 
FIELD. 

The  subject  of  this  window,  which  is  placed 
in  the  apse  of  Ranmoor  Church,  near  Sheffield, 
is  the  Resurrection.  The  principal  figures  are 
in  toned  white  draperies  relieved  against  the 
dark  background  formed  by  the  rich  colour  of 
the  foliage  and  rocks.  The  angels  have  ruby 
wings,  and  this  colour  is  repeated  in  the  dexter 
light  in  the  cross  upon  the  banner  and  in  the 
nimbus  around  the  head  of  Our  Lord.  The 
sleeping  soldiers  at  the  base  are  clad  in  brazen 
armour,  which  is  subdued  and  in  pleasant 
harmony  of  colour  with  the  pearly  tones  of  the 
tomb. 

The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt, 
and  the  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  at  last  year’s  Royal 
Academy. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

NOTES  BY  THE  A.A.  TBAVELLING  STUDENT. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  28th  lilt.,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  President,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  (hon.  sec.)  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  for  receiving 
the  members  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to 
the  new  headquarters  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  on  the  21st 
ult. 

Messrs.  F.  E.  Bristowe  and  F.  W.  Bryan  were 
then  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  to  the  meeting 
the  committee’s  “  house-list  ”  of  members  pro¬ 
posed  for  officers  and  committee  for  next 
session,  but  it  was  open  to  any  member  to  make 
other  nominations  for  any  of  the  offices  up  to 
that  day  four  weeks.  We  may  mention  that 
the  “  house-list  ”  nominates  Mr.  Stokes  for  re- 
election  as  President,  and  Messrs.  F.  R.  Farrow 
and  E.  S.  Gale  for  re-election  as  honorary 

Mr/  A.  E.  Bartlett,  holder  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  Travelling  Studentship  for 
1889,  then  read  a  paper,  entitled,  “  An  Account 
of  a  Tour  in  France,  chiefly  in  the  Loire  Valley." 
The  tour  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  weeks’, 
and  the  author  left  London  on  July  1,  carrying 
with  him  an  ample  supply  of  sketching-paper, 
lining-paper  for  full-size  details,  and  scale- 
paper  for  measured  drawings.  After  a  short 
stay  of  four  days  at  Rouen  (to  which  city  he 
returned  and  spent  a  fortnight  there  at  the  end 
of  his  tour),  he  went  to  Chartres,  and  there  he 
wandered  about  the  cathedral  some  time  before 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  set  to  work 
upon.  The  place  was  so  colossal,  and  its  details 
were  so  much  in  keeping  with  its  grandeur,  that 
it  seemed  useless,  in  the  short  time  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  to  attempt  to  measure  any  of  the  actual 
cathedral  work,  so  he  contented  himself  with 
making  sketches  about  the  place,  and  with 
measuring  one  or  two  details.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  him  on  seeing  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres  under  a  blazing  July  sun  was  the 
glorious  effect  of  colour  given  by  the  bright 
green  copper  roof  which  topped  the  rich 
brownish-grey  walls.  The  roof  was  skilfully 
constructed  of  iron,  and  was  a  comparatively 
new  addition,  to  replace  the  old  lead-covered 
wooden  roof  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
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which  even  unscales  the  solid  Norman  work 
near  it.  The  old  flat  painted  ceiling,  which  had 
a  curious  representation  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Alban  in  the  centre,  has  also  disappeared, 
and  a  plain  ceiling  has  been  substituted.  In 
the  arched  recesses  of  the  transept,  on  its 
eastern  side,  are  an  interesting  series  of  en¬ 
caustic  and  embossed  tiles. 

The  only  alteration,  so  far,  made  in  the 
choir — a  portion  of  which  is  shown  in  the  view 
from  the  north  transept — is  the  substitution 
of  three-light  Geometrical  windows  for  the 
original  three  lancets  under  an  enclosing  arch. 
The  beautiful  window  over  the  east  end  of  the 
presbytery,  which  shows  in  the  view  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  has  also  been  taken  down,  and  a  new 
one  put  in  its  place. 

The  Lady-chapel,  which  remains  in  an  un¬ 
restored  state,  is  illustrated  by  two  views — one 
a  general  view  taken  from  the  ante-chapel,  and 
a  portion  of  the  south-east  angle  with  the 
Sedilia. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  general  view,  the 
chapel  is  of  two  dates.  Up  to  the  cill  level  it 
is  Early  English  work,  with  arcading  trefoiled 
on  the  north  side,  and  cinquefoiled  on  the  south. 
Over  this,  all  is  of  Decorated  date,  the  work  of 
Abbot  Eversden,  1308-1326,  who  also  built  the 
ante-chapel  between  this  and  the  presbytery. 
The  Lady-chapel  fared  badly  during  the  period 
of  its  use  as' a  school,  the  old  arcading  and  the 
canopied  niches  having  been  cut  down  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  panelling,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
statues  being  destroyed.  The  chapel  proper  is 
of  three  bays,  each  with  a  four-light  Decorated 
window.  At  the  east  end  is  a  five-light  window 
curiously  designed,  the  principal  lights  being 


ist  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  em- 
)idery. 

A.s  will  be  noticed  at  once,  the  western  por- 
n  of  the  church,  including  the  two  great 
vers,  is  Romanesque,  but  the  nave  and  choir 
i  very  rich,  thorougly-devcloped  Gothic  work, 
is  said  that  the  choir  was  commenced  in 
S3,  and  that  the  nave  is  at  least  a  century 
;er.  The  building  has  very  little  in 
mmon  with  the  general  run  of  North  German 
urches,  but  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to 
e  much  richer  ones  of  South  Germany.  In 
;t,  the  resemblance  to  Ratisbon  Cathedral  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
3y  may  be  works  of  the  same  architect.  It 
>uld  occupy  too  much  space  here  to  discuss 
is  question.  We  reserve  more  detailed  de- 
ription  of  the  building,  its  noble  interior,  and 
>st  interesting  contents,  for  a  future  article. 

H.  W.  B. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  interior  views  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral, 
lick  are  given  to-day,  show  the  original  work 
the  north  transept  and  choir  before  Lord 
imthorpe’s  recent  restoration  (?),  and  also  the 
3sent  condition  of  the  Lady-chapel,  which  is 
far  untouched,  but  which  will  doubtless  be 
alt  with  shortly  under  the  faculty  granted  to 
rd  Grimthorpe  not  many  weeks  ago.  The 
;erior  of  the  north  transept  gives  Abbot 
heathampstead’s  window  of  seven  lights,  of 
3  same  pattern  as  those  formerly  at  the  west- 
d  of  the  nave  and  in  the  south  transept.  All 
ve  now  been  swept  away,  the  one  shown 
ving  given  place  to  an  enormous  rose  window 
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in  1836,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  its  timbers,  was  known  by  the  name 
of  “  the  forest.”  The  inside  of  the  present  roof 
was  worth  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  how  little  the 
vaulting  had  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the 
roof,  the  tie-rods  of  which  came  several  feet 
above  the  cement  finishing  of  the  vaulting.  It 
seemed  rather  a  wasteful  piece  of  construction, 
though  it  was  undoubtedly  effective.  It 
showed  us  that  constructive  shams,  for  the 
sake  of  artistic  effect,  were  not  confined  to  one 
age  or  one  style.  Chartres  seemed  fated  to 
suffer  from  fire.  Five  successive  times  before 
the  present  church  was  built  was  the  cathedral 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  involved  in  the 
catastrophe.  The  graceful  tower  which  stood 
at  the  north-west  angle  was  designed  by  Jean 
Texier  in  1506  to  replace  another  which  had 
been  burned  down.  Though  of  so  late  a  date, 
it  showed  little  Renaissance  feeling,  except  in 
some  of  the  panels  near  the  top.  M.  Durand, 
in  his  excellent  monograph  of  Chartres,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  which  stood  here  before  the  present 
one,  and  which  was  burnt  down  in  1174,  and 
he  quoted  a  letter  from  Hugh,  Archbishop 
of  Rouen  at  that  time,  who  narrated  that 
the  clergy,  holding  High  Mass  in  their 
ruined  church,  kindled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countryfolk  a  keen  interest  in  its  re¬ 
building  ;  and  he  told  how,  by  reason  of 
certain  miracles,  performed  on  the  sick,  who 
were  brought  to  the  church,  the  interest  after¬ 
wards  grew  till  the  whole  countryside  was  in  a 
fever  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  men,  forming 
themselves  into  brotherhoods,  loaded  their  carts 
with  stone,  wood,  lime,  and  victuals  for  the 
workmen,  and  yoking  themselves  to  them,  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Chartres,  to  help  forward 
the  building  of  the  church.  So  great  were 
their  loads,  he  told  us,  that  sometimes  it  took 
a  thousand  men  to  drag  one  cart !  Such  was 
the  account  given  by  Archbishop  Hugh  of  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  in  1037. 
The  existing  cathedral  as  we  now  saw  it  was 
begun  in  the  year  1194,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  the  episcopate  of  Regnault  de 
MonQon,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  17  th  of 
October,  1260,  as  some  said  in  the  presence  of 
St.  Louis  himself.  He  (Mr.  Bartlett)  could  do 
no  more  than  mention  the  rose  windows,  the 
stained  glass,  the  excellent  sculptures,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  Renaissance  screen  running  round  the 
choir  (which  Fergusson  compared  to  point-lace 
in  stone),  the  intricate  labyrinth  marked  out  in 
black  marble  on  the  floor  of  the  nave  (over 
which  in  days  gone  by  penitents  used  to  crawl 
on  their  knees,  saying  a  prayer  at  each  turn), 
or  the  Black  Virgin,  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  the  mob  of  the 
Revolution  crowned  with  a  red  cap  of  liberty, 
but  did  not  dare  to  destroy.  Except  one  small 
house  in  the  Rue  du  Grand  Cerf,  there  was  not 
much  good  domestic  work  in  the  town.  There 
was,  however,  a  curious  little  Renaissance  clock 
tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
cornice  of  which  was  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  cornice  on  the  main  entrance  front  at  the 
Chateau  of  Chenonceaux.  Another  detail  worth 
noticmg  was  the  little  cast-iron  fountain  in  the 
market-place,  which  was  a  very  excellent  little 
design. 

At  Le  Mans,  one  thing  to  be  specially  noted 
was  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  Mediieval 
builders  chose  their  sites,  taking  that  part  for 
their  church  which  seemed  left  by  nature  as  the 
site  best  fitted  for  the  noblest  building,  and 
letting  the  other  buildings  of  the  town  group 
round  it  as  they  would.  The  great  choir  towered 
high  above  the  surrounding  town,  with  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  church.  If  the  builders  of  the 
choir  had  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  nave  in 
accord  with  it,  the  Cathedral  of  Le  Mans  would 
probably  be  about  the  largest  in  France.  As  it 
stood,  the  nave  was  an  interesting  archaeological 
study,  the  caps  of  some  of  the  columns  in  the 
nave  showing  their  Classic  origin  in  a  verv 
marked  manner.  There  was  a  very  good  piece 
of  colour  decoration  in  the  apse,  and  a  very  nice 
piece  of  domestic  work  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral. 

.  author’s  »ext  stopping-place  was  Tours, 
m  the  very  centre  of  all  the  great  works  of  the 
Francois  Prenuer  period,  and  whence  he  visited 
Azay-le-Rideau,  Loches,  Beaulieu,  Chenonceaux 
B  ois'and  his  first  impres- 
sions  of  the  works  of  the  French  Renaissance. 

seemedrJyuU  aerLo£  the  Renaissance 
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hands  of  the  Italian  workmen  to  complete 
them,  even  as  their  predecessors  the  Romans, 
whom  they  professedly  copied,  used  the  cunning 
handiwork  of  the  Grecian  craftsmen  to  dress 
their  own  designs,  and  so  they  produced  a  series 
of  works  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  distinct 
class  ;  for  in  spite  of  their  Gothic  feeling  and 
Classic  detail,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
two  styles  clashing,  and  the  Francois  Premier 
style  itself  was  as  distinct  from  the 
Flamboyant  which  preceded  it,  and  from 
the  heavy  Classicality  of  the  Henri  Quatre, 
which  came  after,  as  two  adjacent  styles 
could  well  be.  As  the  requirements  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people  who  lived  in  these  chateaux 
could  not  have  been  very  different  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  country  gentleman  of  our  own 
day,  the  author  thought  we  might  learn  a  good 
deal,  not  only  by  bagging  detail,  but  by  studying 
the  planning  and  general  arrangement  of  those 
chateaux.  Their  roofs  were  steep-pitched  to 
throw  off  the  snow,  and  so  high  sometimes  as  to 
savour  of  an  affectation.  Nearly  every  one  had 
each  its  little  chapel  or  oratory  (often  too  small, 
one  would  have  thought,  for  the  needs  of  the 
household),  where,  if  anywhere  in  the  budding, 
the  Gothic  feeling  predominated.  Then- 
reception-rooms  were  stately  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  and  often  decorated  with  carved  panels 
into  which  the  craftsman  must  have  put  months 
of  labour.  The  windows  of  these  apartments 
were  of  course  so  arranged  as  to  gain  some  fair 
view  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the 
main  staircase  was  treated  as  an  important 
feature,  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 
Thus  at  Azay-le-Rideau  the  beautiful  little 
staircase  was  more  lavishly  decorated  than  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  The  great  external 
staircase  at  Blois,  again,  allowed  the  chateau  to 
be  divided  up  into  a  series  of  flats.  Then  there 
was  the  great  double  staircase  at  Chambord,  a 
curious  device,  by  means  of  which  two  persons 
might  pass  one  another  on  their  way  from  floor 
to  floor  and  neither  be  aware  of  the  other’s 
existence.  The  treatment  of  the  balconies  of 
the  chateaux,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
generally  screened  from  the  rain  and  sun,  were 
worth  attention.  Every  detail,  in  fact,  pointed 
to  an  age  almost  as  civilised,  and,  perhaps, 
quite  as  luxurious  as  our  own.  There  was  one 
detail,  viz.,  the  lead  finial,  which  seemed  at  this 
period  to  have  reached  its  highest  excellence. 
The  author  exhibited  the  measured  drawing  of 
a  finial  at  Blois,  a  very  good  one  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  kind.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  it  blown  down,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  inaccessible.  The  upper  part,  which 
resembled  the  flower  of  the  fuchsia,  was  made 
of  wrought  and  hammered  iron,  and  the  base 
was  of  wood,  covered  with  lead.  It  was  at 
Tours  that  he  saw  some  Renaissance  detail 
which  left  a  stronger  impression  on  his  mind 
than  anything  else  he  saw  during  his  trip. 
In  a  chapel  at  the  south  transept  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  stood  the  beautiful  monument  of  the  two 
children  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany. 
The  two  children,  watched  over  by  four  angels, 
all  carved  in  white  marble,  lie  on  a  black  marble 
slab,  underneath  which  was  a  white  marble 
sarcophagus  decorated  with  the  arms  of  France 
and  somewhat  weak  cherubs  ;  the  angles  of  the 
tomb  were  marked  by  dolphins  and  conventional 
eagle’s  wings.  Along  the  upper  portion  of  the 
sarcophagus  were  carved  scenes  from  Bible 
history,  most  of  which  seemed  to  be  illustrations 
of  the  exploits  of  Samson,  conventionalised  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  monument  was  hacked 
to  pieces  by  some  of  the  furies  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  restored  as  far  as  possible  in 
1815.  It  was  the  work  of  two  brothers,  natives 
of  Tours,  named  Juste,  who  were  contemporaries 
of  Jean  Goujon,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few  faults 
of  detail,  it  was  an  extremely  beautiful 
and  appropriate  monument.  Another  monu¬ 
ment  which  the  author  saw  durinrr  his 
tour  was  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  the 
favourite  of  Charles  VII.,  which  stood  in  a  tiny 
chapel  in  the  stern  castle  of  Loches.  The 
general  idea  of  the  tomb  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  one  just  described.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  figure  of  the  “  Belle  of  Belles  ”  lay,  carved 
in  white  limestone,  on  a  slab  of  black  marble, 
with  two  angels  at  her  head  and  two  lambs  at 
her  feet.  The  effigy  was  a  splendid  piece  of 
work,  and  the  tomb  was  a  lesson  both  to  the 
sculptor  and  architect.  Unlike  the  one  at 
Tours,  the  body  of  the  tomb  was  simple  and 
devoid  of  ornament,  Which  was,  perhaps,  an 
advantage,  as  it  concentrated  the  attention  on 
the  beautiful  figure  at  the  top.  It  was  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  seen  and  remembered.  Tombs  such 
as  these  served  'a  distinct  purpose,  recalling^  as 


they  did,  the  figure,  and  often  telling  the  hist- 
of  the  person  whose  death  they  commemorate 
In  an  ordinary  English  graveyard  the  tombs; 
the  present  day  savoured  too  much  of  ' 
monumental  marble-mason’s  catalogue  to  shs 
any  individuality,  or  interest  any  one  exc< 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  \ 
person  to  whose  memory  they  were  raisi 
That  would  always  be  so  until  people  undi 
stood  that  a  work  of  art,  such  as  any  permann 
memorial  ought  to  be,  could  only  be  produu 
by  the  individual  artist,  and  not  by  the  whd] 
sale  manufacturer. 

While  in  Tours  the  author’s  time  was  main 
occupied  in  measuring  the  tomb  of  which! 
had  spoken,  but  he  had  time  to  make  a  f 
notes  of  various  interesting  buildings,  amoi 
them  a  charming  old  fifteenth-century  houses 
the  Rue  de  Bri^onnet  which  was  known  as  t 
house  of  Tristan  L’Hermit,  the  Prime  Minisi 
°f  Louis  XI.  The  stories  of  the  house  wv 
divided  by  string  courses  formed  of  the  knotr 
rope  which  was  the  badge  of  Anne  of  BrittacJ 
The  house  has  also  an  excellent  doorway,  w\ 
twisted  columns.  The  remains  of  the  old  cass 
of  Plessis-les-Tours,  about  a  mile  and  a- fl¬ 
out,  were  well  worth  a  visit.  The  chateau,  1, 
the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bri<;onnet,  was  in  i 
fifteenth  century  style,  of  red  brick  and  stoi 
dressings,  and  had  a  good  newel  staircase.  . 

At  Azay-le-Rideau,  the  chateau  containij 
good  collection  of  pictures ;  the  staircase,  thora 
small,  was  lavishly  decorated  and  ceiled  witi 
sort  of  barrel  vault.  The  lead  work  at  the  i 
of  the  turrets  was  very  noticeable.  Each  turn 
had  a  different  moulding  at  the  base.  3 
church  was  worth  a  visit ;  it  had  a  curious  ddj 
way  covered  with  a  three-centred  arch.  MSI 
of  the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  e 
in  the  solid  sandstone. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in  ; 
about  Loches.  The  chdteau  was  more  fama 
for  its  terrible  dungeons  than  for  the  mn 
modern  group  of  buildings  standing  a  little  v 
off  which  formed  the  chiiteau  proper. 
Church  of  St.  Ours  was  built  in  the  latter  * 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Its  four  cone-shaj; 
roofs  formed  an  effective  and  interesting  s 
line,  and  the  circular  western  doorway,  open.i 
from  the  porch  into  the  nave,  was  a  splen-i 
piece  of  Romanesque  detail.  The  town  c 
tained  a  'picturesque  little  Frangois  Premi 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  an  interesting  Gothic  g£g 
way  to  the  town  known  as  the  Porte  des  Coro 
liers.  At  Beaulieu,  a  little  village  close;) 
L6ches,  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  a 
learnt.  Between  the  town  and  the  village  v 
the  pretty  little  Chateau  de  Sausac,  of 
Frangois  ler  period.  The  Church  of  St.  Laurel 
at  Beaulieu,  was  a  Romanesque  structure,  w 
the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  of  the  same  heighll 
that  of  the  choir,  giving  the  church,  inr 
present  state  of  dilapidation  and  neglect,  mi 
the  appearance  of  a  large  hall  than  that  c 
church.  In  this  village  also  were  the  remai 
of  the  Fglise  des  Moines,  which  was  forma 
attached  to  a  Benedictine  convent ;  all  that  i 
!  now  left  of  it  was  the  tall,  graceful  west; 
steeple  and  the  lofty  choir,  which  had  b 
carefully  restored,  and  was  now  used  for); 
vices.  The  rest  of  the  church  was  destrer 
by  the  English  in  1412. 

The  author’s  next  stopping  -  place  • 
Chenonceaux,  with  its  famous  little  ch&fci 
built  on  a  bridge  spanning  the  river.  At  t 
time  it  belonged  to  Diana  of  Poictiers.  On  r 
death  of  Henry  II.  it  was  enlarged  by  Cathen 
de  Medicis,  who  took  up  her  abode  there.  I 
year  the  chateau  was  bought  by  a  Fren 
financial  company,  the  Credit  de  Paris,  andi 
future  was  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  1 
gallery  were  a  couple  of  fireplaces,  said  tel 
by  Philibert  de  l’Orme,  but  they  were  not  j 
ticularly  striking. 

From  Chenonceaux  the  author  went) 
Amboise,  passing  through  Tours  again  on  i 
way.  At  Amboise  he  found  the  most  charmi 
of  little  Gothic  chapels  standing  in  the  Ca' 
gardens,  and  built  on  a  solid  rock  toweu 
high  above  the  town.  It  was  dedicated  to  c 
Hubert  of  Liege,  and  over  the  two  li! 
western  doorways  under  one  arch  is  carvev 
large  representation  of  his  miraculous  meet- 
while  hunting  one  day  in  Holy  Week  in  a 
Forest  of  Ardennes,  with  a  pure  white  s 
bearing  a  crucifix  between  its  horns.  He  afi 
wards  lived  for  some  years  as  a  hermit  in  o 
Forest  of  Ardennes,  but  was  at  length  ordaic 
priest  and  finally  made  Bishop  of  Liege,  Jlnei 
his  death  was  canonised  as  the  patron  sainli 
the  chase  and  dogs.  This  little  chapel  ck 
chted  to  him  was  worth  a  good  deal  of  stu 
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t  was  a  cruciform  structure,  measuring -40  ft. 
,y  30  ft.  inside.  A  plain  stone  slab  on  the  floor 
dif  the  chapel,  with  his  name  inscribed,  marks 
•(he  grave  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
i  The  Chateau  of  Chenonceaux  was  an  in- 
i  leresting  building  of  red  brick  and  stone 
'ilressings,  built  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
lientury,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  useful 
letail.  Two  great  towers  sprang  from  the  base 

i  if  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood ;  they 
■  yere  42  ft.  in  diameter  and  92  ft.  in  height,  and 
)  ach  contained,  instead  of  a  staircase,  a  great 
nclined  plane  broad  enough  almost  to  allow  a 
oach-and-four  to  drive  up.  The  Romanesque 
Church  of  St.  Denis  was  well  worth  a  visit ;  it 
contained  some  good  twelfth  -  century  detail 
j|,nd  a  handsome  north  door. 

ii  The  author’s  next  stopping-place  was  Blois. 
i  lie  supposed  that  the  best  known  feature  about 
'ihe  Chateau  of  Blois  was  the  great  open  stair¬ 
case  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
Blhere  was  also  a  very  excellent  fifteenth 
century  staircase  of  red  brick  and  stone 

Ilressings,  of  which  there  was  a  good  illus- 
ration  in  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  sketches  of 
iMedircval  architecture.  The  greater  part  of 
:he  chateau  has  been  restored  by  the  Govern- 
raent,  and,  although  it  had  been  undoubtedly 
i  ’veil  done,  it  struck  the  author  that  it  had  been 
lomewhat  overpainted,  as,  inside  at  least,  it 
iyas  impossible  to  tell  what  was  old  and  what 
Vas  new  work,  and  he  often  found  him- 
elf  wondering  whether  some  paint  -  laden 
nletail  was  of  stone  or  wood.  The  work  at  the 
■Bateau  was  of  various  dates,  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  Salle  des  Etats  down  to  the 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  erected  by  one 
if  the  Mansards,  who,  it  was  said,  hoped  to  be 
hie  at  some  future  time  to  remodel  the  three 
Remaining  sides  of  the  quadrangle  to  suit  the 
Lne  he  had  already  put  up  ;  happily  that  idea 
was  never  accomplished.  The  Salle  des  l£tats 
;ras  a  big  hall,  97  ft.  long  by  59  ft.  broad,  with 
i\  row  of  cylindrical  columns  running  down  the 
fuddle,  supporting  pointed  thirteenth-century 
birches  with  a  broad,  flat  soffit.  It  had  been  so 
rliuch  restored  that  it  savoured  now  rather  much 
Hf  modern  thirteenth-century  Gothic.  At  first 
Bight  it  seemed  a  somewhat  undesirable  arrange¬ 
ment  in  a  salle  des  6tats  to  have  a  row  of 
blumns  running  right  down  the  middle  of  the 
,0om,  but,  of  course,  it  depended  entirely  upon 
:  fie  arrangement  of  the  seats. 

Il  There  were  several  good  churches  in  Blois. 
he  principal  one  was  St.  Nicholas,  a  large 
liruciform  twelfth-century  church,  with  the 
Irossing  covered  by  a  Gothic  dome,  which  was 
fevered  outside  by  a  wooden  fieche.  Then 
feere  was  the  cathedral  and  the  Renaissance 
Bhurch  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  close  to  the 
sMteau.  There  were  a  few  good  domestic 
Iletails  about  the  place,  mostly  in  unexpected 
earners,  but  most  of  the  streets  were  compara- 
jjvely  modern  and  uninteresting.  From  Blois 
me  author  went  by  train  to  Menars,  whence 
Re  walked  to  Chambord.  Of  all  the  famous 
Kjhateaux  he  saw  during  his  tour,  the  most  strik- 
*  ig,  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  one  which 
[j:ft  the  most  vivid  impression  on  his  mind,  was 
die  Chateau  de  Chambord.  But  here,  although 
me  great  house  was  empty,  and  stripped  of  Its 
lrniture, and  although  it  was  skilfully  planned, 
[.oldly  executed,  and  carefully  finished — a  lesson 
Tj)  architectural  students  of  all  ages  and 
jjjuntries — by  the  order  of  the  owner’s  agent  no 
upe,  unless  he  were  a  student  of  the  ficole  des 
eaux  Arts,  was  allowed  to  make  any  drawing 
iside  the  house,  or  on  the  terraces  at  the  top, 

•  in  the  open  galleries.  Perhaps,  on  behalf  of 
inglish  architectural  students,  the  Institute  or 
le  Association  might  be  persuaded  to  take 
>me  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  before  the 
immer  holidays  were  with  us  again,  so 
5  to  get  for  the  English  student  the  same 
rivileges  that  were  granted  to,  but  he  believed 
ttle  appreciated  by,  the  French  students. 

At  Orleans  the  author  visited  the  cathedral, 
Gothic  erection  of  the  seventeenth  century 
id  singularly  uninteresting.  There  wras,  how¬ 
ler,  some  good  domestic  work  in  Orleans. 
Leaving  Orleans  he  travelled  on  to  a  place 
‘at  was  little  known  to  English  architects, 
tough  a  great  deal  visited  by  Americans,  viz., 
;ie  town  of  Chateaudun.  It  contained  a  most 
iteresting  chateau  of  late  Gothic  or  early 
snaissance,  which  was  absolutely  untouched 
7  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  and  over  which  one 
is  allowed  to  roam  at  will  unaccompanied  by 
iy  chattering  guide  or  romancing  ciceroni 
id  in  which  the  sketcher  could  work  undis- 
rbed  by  visitors  from  morning  to  night.  The 
ue£. -  feature  about  this  cMteau  was.,  a 


staircase  which  was  illustrated  in  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  “  Dictionnaire.”  There  were  two  or  three 
good  bits  of  domestic  work  in  Cbateaudun,  one 
of  the  best  of  which  was  the  Maison  des  Petits 
Bonhommes,  a  house  with  a  stone  ground-floor 
and  a  half-timbered  first-floor,  supported  on 
sixteen  wooden  brackets,  each  of  which  was 
carved  (so  it  was  said)  unto  the  likeness  of  some 
local  celebrity  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  author  spent  the  last  fortnight  of  his 
tour  at  Rouen,  chiefly  in  measuring  up  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Ouen,  where  the  old  sacristan 
gave  him  a  very  animated  and  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  most  salient  criticism, 
done  into  English,  seemed  to  have  been  that  the 
church  was  too  ligh^  for  a  religious  building. 
The  Church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres  were,  probably  the  two 
most  famous  churches  which  the  author  visited 
during  his  tour,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  them,  although  they  were  built 
by  the  same  nation  and  for  people  of  the  same 
creed.  Chartres  gave  one  an  idea  of  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  detail,  of  massiveness  and 
everlasting  strength.  In  the  great  nave,  which 
was  low  for  a  French  church,  even  on  the 
brightest  days  the  light  which  came  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  was  subdued,  and 
the  church  was  in  a  perpetual  twilight.  St. 
Ouen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  lightness  written 
in  stone.  Inside,  the  church  was  as  light  as  a 
conservatory,  and  every  line  seemed  soaring 
upwards.  Besides  St.  Ouen,  there  was  the 
Cathedral  of  Rouen,  which  was  worth  some 
weeks  of  study.  The  third  great  church  of 
Rouen  was  St.  Maclou  ;  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Patrice  had  a  very  good,  simple  plan.  The 
aisles  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  but 
by  the  choir  there  were  double  aisles  on  each 
side,  which  arrangement  gave  a  very  good 
effect.  There  were  many  other  churches  and 
buildings  in  Rouen  which  were  worth  attention, 
and  these  were  described  by  the  author  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  paper. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  Mr.  Bartlett  had  given  them  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  paper,  although  he  was  afraid  that 
there  was  not  a  very  great  deal  to  discuss  in 
it,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  F.  It.  Farrow  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  his  interesting  paper,  and 
for  exhibiting  his  drawings,  the  large  number 
of  which  showed  that  he  had  made  good  use  of 
his  time  during  his  seven  weeks’  tour.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Bartlett  had  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  A.  A.  Travelling  Studentship  in  a 
very  worthy  fashion.  He  thought  he  was  to 
be  congratulated,  too,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  dealt  with  the  architecture  of 
the  district  he  had  traversed,  upon  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  taste  which  he  had  shown,  and  upon 
the  variety  of  methods  of  study  which  he  had 
adopted.  He  was  also  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  brought  back  a  great  many  details 
which  would  be  useful  to  him.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  steep-pitched  roofs  of  the  Francois 
Premier  period  of  architecture  in  France, 
he  thought  the  practice  was  due  to  something 
more  than  a  mere  desire  to  build  such  roofs  as 
would  throw  off  the  snow,  because  those  roofs 
were  abnormally  steep.  One  of  the  great  aims 
of  the  noblesse  of  the  Francois  Premier  period 
was  to  make  a  great  show  and  appearance  of 
luxury.  He  believed  that  one  reason  why  these 
steep-pitched  roofs  were  built  was  that  they 
were  expensive  to  build.  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  description  which  Mr.  Bartlett 
gave  of  the  little  church  near  Loches.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  hear  of  a  church  planned  on 
what  the  Germans  called  the  “  hall ’’ principle, 
which  was  very  seldom  seen  outside  Germany : 
he  meant  churches  in  which  the  aisles  were  of 
the  same  height  as  the  nave.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Bartlett  had  very  mildly  criticised  the  spire 
at  Rouen,  which  was  a  most  ghastly  thing, 
spoiling  the  effect  not  only  of  the  cathedral, 
but  of  the  entire  city.  When  visiting  Rouen, 
members  would  do  well  to  go  a  couple  of  miles 
out,  to  a  little  village  named  Boos,  where  they 
would  find  a  very  fine  colombier,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  that 
characteristic  period,  the  French  Renaissance. 
That  period,  and  the  Late  Flamboyant  period, 
were  remarkable  for  these  colombier s. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  said  he  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Farrow  that  the  high  roofs  of 
the  Francois  Premier  period  were  due  to  any 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  spend  money 
for  the  mere  sake  of  spending  money.  These 
steep-pitched  roofs,  he  took  it,  were  naturally 


descended  from  the  high  roofs  of  the  Gothic 
period. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  they  had  all  listened  with  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  paper,  and  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Bartlett  had  been  very  wise  in  choosing  the 
district  which  he  had  traversed  during  his  tour, 
for  the  particular  style  which  there  abounded 
was  coming  into  vogue.  He  thought  Mr. 
Bartlett  had  acted  very  wisely,  and  as  all 
students  on  tour  should  act,  in  taking  with  him 
a  supply  of  lining-paper  for  full-sized  details. 
Apart  from  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  the 
paper  itself,  and  for  the  drawings  which  he  had) 
shown,  he  was  additionally  entitled  to  their 
thanks  for  having  come  forward  in  an  emergency 
to  read  his  paper  a  month  before  the  time  for 
which  it  was  promised.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  who  was  to  have  read 
a  paper  that  evening  on  “  Hospitals,”  had  been 
obliged  to  postpone  it  through  an  accident. 
Mr.  Bartlett  had  said  rather  regretfully  that  he 
had  not  always  been  able  to  tell  modern  work 
from  the  old,  owing  to  the  painted  decoration, 
which  he  found  in  many  of  the  buildings.  No- 
doubt  it  was  sometimes  aggravating  to  be- 
unable  to  decide  readily  what  was  new  and 
what  was  old,  but  he  thought  it  would  perhaps- 
be  more  useful  if  students  generally  would  ask 
themselves  whether  work  was  good  or  bad, 
not  whether  it  was  old  or  new.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  high  -  pitched  roofs  of  the 
Francois  Premier  period,  he  did  not  know  that 
it  was  a  very  vital  one  for  them  to  consider  ~ 
there  was  perhaps  something  in  what  Mr. 
Farrow  had  said,  but  he  (the  Chairman)  took  it 
that  these  large  roofs  were,  after  all,  less  expen¬ 
sive  as  constructions  than  stone  facades  would1 
have  been  if  carried  up  to  an  equivalent  height. 
There  was  only  one  other  point  upon  which  he 
should  like  to  ask  for  information,  and  that  was- 
as  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  such  a  tour  as- 
Mr.  Bartlett  had  described  to  them  in  his 
interesting  and  well-written  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by¬ 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  reply,  said  that  in  regard  to- 
cost,  the  tour  had  only  cost  him  a  pound  or  two 
more  than  he  received  as  Travelling  Student. 
He  reckoned  six  or  seven  francs  a  day  to  cover 
all  his  outlay,  exclusive  of  travelling  ex¬ 
penses, — and  these  did  not  come  to  so  very 
much.  He  hoped  that  the  Association  would1 
try  and  get  for  its  members  the  same  privileges 
for  visiting  the  Chateau  de  Chambord  as  were 
possessed  by  the  students  of  the  ficole  des 
Beaux- Arts.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  steep-pitched  roofs,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  anything  as  to  their  origin. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  held  its  last 
meeting  before  the  Easter  recess,  and  probably 
its  last  meeting  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Guildhall,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  the  chair. 

Thanhs  to  the  Corporation  of  London. — The 
Chairman  said  that  after  the  recess  they  would 
probably  meet  in  their  own  enlarged  Council! 
Chamber  at  Spring  Gardens.  He  suggested! 
that  the  Council  should  agree  to  a  hearty  vote- 
of  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of  London  for 
their  generous  hospitality  in  lending  the  Guild¬ 
hall  Council  Chamber.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
acclamation. 

Finance. — The  Finance  Committee  brought 
up  the  estimates  for  the  year  1890-91.  Lord 
Lingen,  in  a  long  and  explanatory  speech, 
moved  their  adoption,  and  said  that  for  most  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Council  they  raised  a  rate 
both  upon  the  new  Administrative  County  of 
London  and  upon  the  City,  but  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  the  City  was  exempt,  and  they  had  to  levy 
a  further  rate  upon  that  part  of  the  County  out¬ 
side  the  City.  That  which  they  levied  in  common 
constituted  really  the  rate  which  was  imposed 
on  the  City.  The  proposed  increased  rate  for 
the  County  and  City  together  was  estimated  at- 
12  5d.  in  the  pound,  in  place  of  10'63d.  raised  in 
1889-90;  the  rate  upon  the  County,  exclusive  of 
the  City,  -75d.,  as  compared  with  T90d.  in 
1889-90 ;  and  the  total  rate  for  the  County  out¬ 
side  the  City  would  be  13-25d.,  instead  of  12'53d., 
the  rate  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  moving  an  amendment 
having  reference  to  the  form  of  the  estimates, 
which  was  substantially  adopted,  pointed  out 
that  the  increase  of  rates  was  only  apparent. 
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not  real.  Out  of  13^d.  in  the  pound  referred 
to  as  the  amount  of  the  County-rate  for  London 
outside  the  City.  2jd.  was  for  Poor-law  pur¬ 
poses,  levied  by  the  County  Council  instead  of 
by  the  Poor-law  Guardians ;  so  that  the  rate 
for  municipal  purposes  apart  from  Poor-law 
purposes  would  be  about  the  same  as  that 
levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— 
10Jd.  in  the  pound.  The  Poor-rates  would  be, 
or  should  be,  reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
to  the  increase  of  the  County  Council  rate. 
The  apparent  increase  of  2*d.  in  the  pound 
would,  in  fact,  be  only  transferred  from  one 
pocket  to  another  by  the  ratepayer. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the  estimates 
were  adopted. 


The  Money  Bill  of  1890. — The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  also  recommended 


That  the  estimate,  now  before  the  Council,  of  the 
borrowing  power  to  be  provided  in  the  Money  Bill  of 
1890,  be  approved,  and  that  the  Council  do  hereby  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  new  borrowing  power  (as  detailed 
ta  the  estimate),  as  follows 
The  new  borrowing  power  recommended 


Deducting  the  amount  required  to  lend  to  ’ 

other  bodies  .  913  216 

The  amount  required  for  the  Council's  own 
purposes  is . £1,276,090” 

Water  Companies  and  their  Charges. — The 
Special  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Markets  reported  as  follows  “  We  have  to 
report  that  in  pursuance  of  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  of  February  11,  1890 _ 

•That  in  view  of  the  quinquennial  re-assess¬ 
ment  of  property  in  London,  which  will  come 
into  force  next  year  (1891),  and  the  resulting 
effect,  which  will  give  the  water  companies 
power  to  exact  an  increased  charge  for  their 
supply,  this  Council  instructs  its  Special  Water 
Committee  to  immediately  take  the  question 
into  consideration,  and  report  thereon,’  we 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject 
of  the  reference,  and  we  submit  the  following 
recommendation — 

Cou"cil  d.°  introduce  into  Parliament 
during  the  present  session  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  powers  of  the  water  companies  to  in- 
^“!‘heev!reCharg02  for  }vater  consequent  upon  any 
increase  that  may  be  made  in  the  assessment  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  County  of  London  by  the  quinquennial 
fc  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  James  Beal,  moved  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Subways  and  Overhead  Wires. — The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  reported  as  follows  “  In 
concert  with  the  Highways  Committee,  we  have 
considered  the  thirty-seven  petitions  presented 
against  the  London  Subways  and  Overhead 
Wires  Bill  by  the  gas,  water,  electric  light,  tele- 
Pb( and  other  companies,  and  we  instructed 
Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  the  Par- 
hamentary  agent,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  various  opponents  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  tar  the  objections  expressed  in  these  peti¬ 
tions  might  be  met  by  modifications  of  the  Bill. 
But,  at  a  meeting  with  the  solicitor,  agent,  and 
engineers  acting  for  the  associated  water  com¬ 
panies,  these  gentleman  declined  even  to 
enter  into  discussion  on  any  of  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  is  wholly 
objectionable  and  that  to  discuss  its  details 
might  have  the  appearance  of  accepting  its 
principle.  We  understood  that  the  object  of 
the  Council  in  promoting  this  Bill  was  to  effect 
some  scheme  by  which  subways  could  be  made 
nnder  streets,  not  solely  to  relieve  the  inhabi¬ 
ts  aad,  ratepayers  from  the  inconvenience 
and  cost  due  to  frequent  obstruction  and  break- 
ang-up  of  the  streets,  but  also  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  gas,  water,  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  But 
'having  regard  to  the  attitude  of  uncompro- 
opposition  to  the  project  taken  up  by  so 
many  of  the  companies,  and  to  the  prolonged 
JE?  “P®?8™  contest  which  the  prosecution  of 
•the  Bill  m  its  present  form  would  apparently 
involve,  we  recommend —  "  ^ 


If  these  recommendations  are  adopted  by 
the  Council,  and  the  Bill  in  its  amended  form 
is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  we  will 
report  the  Bill  as  amended  to  the  Council  for 
further  consideration.  We  have  consulted  the 
Highways  Committee  on  the  points  referred  to 
in  this  report,  and  they  concur  with  us  in  the 
above  recommendations.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Building  Act  Business  during  the  Easter 
Recess. — The  Building  Act  Committee  reported 
as  follows: — “Your  Committee  believe  that 
considerable  inconvenience  to  the  public  would 
result  from  their  adjournment  over  the  Easter 
vacation,  and  they  recommend — 

‘  That  the  Council  do,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  sec.  28(2),  delegate  to  the 
Buikiing  Act  Committee  power  to  hold  one  meeting 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  appli¬ 
cations  made  to  the  Council  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  and  Management  Acts,  and  at  such  meeting  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  to  grant  or  refuse 
such  applications;  provided,  however,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  sholl  only  act  upon  such  decisions  as  shall  be 
unanimously  arrived  at  by  the  members  present,  and 
that  all  such  decisions  shall  be  reported  to  the  Council 
at  its  first  meeting  after  the  recess.' " 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  22. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT  IN¬ 
STITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  twelfth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the 


The  introduction  of  the  Bill  has  led  to  much 
valuable  information  being  elicited  upo a  the 
whole  subject  which  may  enable  the  Council 
to  deal  with  it  more  satisfactorily  in  a  future 
m0re  mature  consideration.  As 
regards  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to 
overhead  wires,  we  have  been  met  in  a  more 

Mo“ac7ati?oPn?  b  b7  lbB  TelePhone  Company. 

been  suggested  which  we 


axe  not  prepared  to  accept  hffheir  entKty  tat 
which  seem  to  afford  a  basis  for  furthers: 


sion,  and  we  hope  the  objections  to  this  part  of 
the  Bill  may  be  adjusted  satisfactorily,  or  at 
least  narrowed  to  a  comparatively  small  issue 
We  recommend, — 


‘  That  this  part  of  the  Bill  be  proceeded  with,  and 
that  we  be  empowered  to  make  such  modifications  as 


cwiuutu.  uiuuei  in  aiu  01  me 
funds  of  this  excellent  Institution  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  in  the  Venetian  Room  of 
the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  (Perry  &  Co.)  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  about  240  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institution,  including  Mr.  Thos. 
F.  Rider,  Mr.  W.  A.  Colls,  Mr.  Colin  Patrick! 
Mr.  W.  Eckstein,  Mr.  W.  R.  Freeman  (Mowlem 
&  Co.),  Mr.  H.  H.  Leonard  (Leonard  &  Clarke), 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Mr.  C.  K.  Turpin,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Roe,  Mr.  Edwin  Brooks,  and  many  other 
gentlemen. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  duly  honoured,  Captain  Roe  replying  on 
behalf  of  “The  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,” 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  and  said  that  it  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
during  its  existence  it  had  paid  away  in  tem¬ 
porary  relief  and  in  pensions  the  sum  of  4,173/., 
in  addition  to  787 1.  spent  in  purchasing  three 
orphan  presentations  (each  one  tenable  for 
twenty-one  years),  making  a  total  of  4,960/. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion’s  existence  thirty-two  pensioners  had  been 
elected  on  the  Relief  Fund.  The  number  on 
the  books  at  the  present  time  was  nineteen. 
The  male  pensioners  received  25 1.  per  annum, 
and  the  widows  20 1.  That  meant  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  annual  expenditure,  and  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  regular  income  should  be 
materially  increased  by  a  large  addition  to  the 
number  of  annual  subscribers,  as  during  the 
past  year  the  income  resulting  from  the  invested 
funds  and  annual  subscriptions  had  not  sufficed 
to  meet  the  expenditure,  and  the  Committee 
had  to  trench  to  the  extent  of  120/.  upon  the 
amount  received  in  donations  at  the  last  annual 
dinner,  instead  of  investing  the  whole  of  it,  as 
they  would  have  liked  to  do.  The  Institu- 
tion  was  one  eminently  deserving  of  the  support 
of  all  builders’  clerks  and  of  the  building  trade 
generally.  The  calling  of  a  builder’s  clerk  was 
one  of  some  precariousness,  and  involved  con¬ 
siderable  strain  upon  the  mind  and  nervous 
system.  The  Institution  had  the  hearty  good 
will  and  support  of  leading  master  builders, 
many  of  whom,  however,  were  unable  to  be 
present  that  evening.  Letters  had  been  received 
expressing  the  inability  of  the  writers  to  attend 
from,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Taprell  Holland,  Mr. 
ihos.  Stirling,  Mr.  Geo.  Burt,  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird,  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  G.  H.  Trollope, 
rrotessor  Banister  Fletcher,  and  Messrs.  Fowler 
&  Hugman.  Speaking  for  the  master  builders 
generally,  he  was  warranted  in  saying  that  they 
were  very  admirably  served  by  their  clerks,  who 
were  a  body  second  to  no  body  of  clerks  in  their 


attainments  and  in  their  loyalty  to  thei 
employers.  They  were  engaged  in  a  very  gootc 
work  in  carrying  on  with  so  much  energy  an<i 
with  so  little  expenditure  in  management  ai 
Institution  so  useful  to  the  more  unfortunate 
of  their  craft,  and  he  therefore  had  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Builu 
ders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution.” 

The  toast  was  very  heartily  received. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson  proposed  “  The  Archi! 
tects  and  Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the  name  0; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Leonard,  who  briefly  replied,  speaking 
highly  of  builders’  clerks  as  a  body. 

Mr.  W.  Eckstein,  in  proposing  “The  Builders, r 
said  he  regarded  that  toast  as  only  second  t< 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Institution,”  fo:f 
without  the  builders  where  would  their  clerkr 
be?  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  0: 
Mr.  W.  A.  Colls  (Colls  &  Sons). 

Mr.  W.  A.  Colls,  in  replying,  said  he  was  quitei 
in  agreement  with  what  had  been  said  by  preu 
vious  speakers  as  to  the  excellent  manner  ii 
which  builders  were  served  by  their  clerks. 

Mr.  E.  Brooks  (Treasurer  of  the  Institution) 
proposed  the  past-Presidents,  who  were,  he  saidii 
all  gentlemen  occupying  the  most  prominent 
and  respected  positions  in  the  building  tradec 
Their  first  President  was  Alderman  Sir  William 
Lawrence,  who  held  office  in  1867.  Since  that 
date  they  had  had  a  succession  of  able  and 
energetic  Presidents,  including  Mr.  Thos.  F 
Rider,  who  occupied  the  chair  for  two  yearsir 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Freeman,  who  was  also  a  most) 
assiduous  President.  Last  year  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  as  President  Mr.  Johrll 
Aird,  M.P.,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  than: 
evening.  With  the  toast  were  coupled  the! 
names  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Freeman  and  Mr.  T.  F 
Rider,  who  both  briefly  replied,  Mr.  Freeman; 
speaking  very  highly  of  the  energy  and  zeal  0: 1 
the  Committee  and  their  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J 
Wheatley. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “The  President  Vi 
(proposed  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider),  and  “  Thill 
Visitors.” 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  and  donail 
tions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  300/.  vrerei 
announced,  including  21/.  from  the  Chairman  nj 
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ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XIV. 


ARMATURE  REACTION. 


jpij  F  the  armatures  shown  in  figs.  30  and  3J ; 
01  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  thflj 
BJ]  field  magnets,  and  a  current  from  soma 
external  source  sent  through  the  coils  front, 
P  to  S,  the  cores  will  become  magnetisede; 
fig.  34,  so  that  lines  of  force  traverse  the  irorc 


Fig.  34. 

from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point.  ThiEj 
drum  armature  becomes  a  cylindrical  electroti 
magnet,  magnetised  in  the  direction  of  a  ver.l 
tical  diameter,  while  the  ring  armature  i:  1 
practically  converted  into  two  semi-circulan 
magnets  with  their  north  ends  in  contact  ai 
the  top  and  their  south  ends  at  the  bottomo: 
The  lines  of  force  within  the  cores  are,  ol 
course,  curved,  but  the  coils  may  be  regarded 
as  producing  in  both  cases  magneto -motive 
force  in  the  direction  S  N.  Whether  the  cur: 
rents  in  the  coils  arise  from  an  electro-motiv« 
force  altogether  outside  the  armature,  or  from 
the  electro-motive  force  set  up  within  the  coilinl 
themselves,  when  they  cut  lines  of  force  as  thejli 
revolve  between  the  poles  of  their  field  magi: 
nets,  can  make  no  difference  to  their  magi: 
netising  effects  on  the  core.  Hence,  wherl, 
current  flows  from  an  armature  through  thi 
brushes,  the  coils  tend  to  magnetise  the  core  iie> 
the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  commutation.  1.) 

To  better  understand  this  so-called  “re1 
action  of  armature  upon  field,”  we  may  regard 
the  core  as  a  magnetised  mass  traversed  bj 
lines  of  force  which  are  cut  by  the  coils  wherd 
they,  the  lines,  pass  into  the  core  from  the  air: 
and  again  as  they  emerge  into  the  air  from  thi 
core.  The  core  revolves,  but  the  lines  dt 
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lot,  so  that  they  may  be  pictured  as  fixed  in 
(pace. 

A  line  of  force  being  always  a  closed  curve, 
ome  difficulty  arises  in  consistently  stating  its 
lirection.  li'  A  and  B  are  two  points  on  a 
llosed  curve,  the  direction  A  B  is  generally 
inderstood  to  mean  the  direction  along  the 
uirve  which  leads  from  A  to  B  by  the  shortest 
;{.ath  ;  if  this  is  not  necessarily  meant,  then  A  B 
jiay  mean  either  direction,  as  it  is  possible  to 
let  from  A  to  B  by  two  paths.  In  t lie  case  of 
ii,  magnetic  line  of  force,  if  N  and  S  are  the  north 
nd  south  poles  of  a  magnetised  piece  of  iron 
trough  which  it  passes,  the  direction  of  the  line 
lutside  the  metal  is  from  N  to  S, within  the  metal 
rom  S  to  N,  and  either  portion  may  be  meant, 
llsconfusion  may  arisefrom  this  cause,  an  arrow 
|iead  is  put  on  the  three  lines  in  fig.  35  ;  the 
lettering  is  open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  inasmuch  as  N  S  means  the  same 
direction  in  all  three. 


Fig.  35. 


i  Fig.  35  represents  a  dynamo  machine,  in 
Which  the  field  magnets  are  excited  by  a  con- 
jtant  current  from  an  external  source.  Such  a 
[machine  is  said  to  be  “  separately  excited,”  and 
the  field  magnets  bring  a  magnetising  force  to 
(>ear  on  the  armature  in  the  direction  N  S. 
jet  n  s  be  the  diameter  of  commutation,  then 
^f  current  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  arma¬ 
ture,  the  currents  in  the  coils  tend  to  mag¬ 
netise  the  core  in  the  direction  n  s,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  core  will  actually  be  mag¬ 
netised  in  some  intermediate  direction,  wN  S$. 
|.t  has  been  stated  in  a  former  article  that  the 

Iliameter  of  commutation  should  be  at  right 
ingles  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetisation  of 
he  armature  ;  the  brushes  must,  therefore,  be 
Jihifted  until  n  s  is  at  right  angles  to  «N  S$. 


Fig  36. 


I  The  precise  action  is  best  seen  by  applying 
the  parallelogram  of  force  to  lines  of  force.  In 
Ifig.  36,  N  S  represents  in  length  and  direction 
jhe  field  produced  by  the  field  magnets.  With 
the  vertical  diameter  of  commutation  let  NS« 
[represent,  also  in  strength  and  direction,  the 
field  produced  by  the  armature  current,  and 
N  2,  the  resulta  nt  field.  By  means  of  a  variable 
(resistance,  R,  fig.  35,  the  armature  current  may 
)be  kept  constant,  so  that  the  length  of  the  line 
‘NS!  will  not  vary  as  it  turns  in  fig.  36.  Now 
(suppose  the  brushes  slowly  shifted  forward, 
(N  S,  may  be  made  also  to  turn  gradually  until  a 
liposition  Ns.,  is  reached,  such  that  Ns.,  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  field  N 
lAnd  it  is  in  this  best  position  they  are  shown  in 
fig.  35.  The  angle  Si,  Ns.,  is  the  angle  of  lead 
i  given  to  the  brushes,  and  will  obviously  vary 
;with  the  current  taken  from  the  machine. 

A  casual  glance  at  fig.  36  might  lead  one  to 
(suppose  that,  since  N  is  greater  than  N  22, 
that  is  since  the  actual  flux  through  the  arma¬ 
ture  is  greater  in  the  first  position  than  in  the 
■second,  the  former  position  would  give  better 
[(results.  That  such  is  not  the  case  may  be  seen 
iby  again  returning  to  the  armature  itself, 
i  Let  the  ring  HIL,  fig.  37,  represent  the 
(armature,  O  S  the  field  produced  by  the  field 
'magnets,  Os  that  by  the  armature  coils  with 
the  diameter  of  commutation  vertical,  and  0  2 
Ithe  resultant  field.  Draw  H  L  at  right  angles 
[to  0  2  ;  it  has  been  shown,  in  articles  XII.  and 


XIII,  that  H  and  L  are  the  points  in  the  arma¬ 
ture  at  which  the  EMF’s  induced  in  the  two 
sets  of  coils  are  reversed,  and  between  which 
there  is,  therefore,  maximum  E.M.F.  But  cur¬ 
rent  is  drawn  between  the  points  I  and  M ;  hence 
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drawing  GOK  so  that  the  angles  GOIi  and 
I  O  H  are  equal,  the  coils  which  lie  between 
I  H  and  G  H  have  the  EMF’s  set  up  in  them 
opposed  to  each  other,  hence  the  coils  lying 
between  the  portions  I  G  and  K  M  of  the  arma¬ 
ture  neutralise  each  other’s  effects  in  pairs,  and 
these  parts  of  the  winding  are  therefore  useless. 

In  practice  the  best  position  for  the  brushes 
is  found  by  shifting  them  until  there  is  least 
sparking. 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,601,  Displaying  Paper-hangings.  Cotterell 
Bros. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  simp’e  arrangement 
for  folding  in  book  or  leaf  form  the  patterns  of 
different  papers.  When  the  book  is  unfolded  all 
the  patterns  may  be  seen  at  one  glance. 

5,342,  Raising  Long  Ladders.  A.  Haghe. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  light  trestle  of  wood 
or  iron  is  braced  with  wire  ropes  to  the  ladder  just 
above  its  centre  of  gravity.  A  small  winch  is  secured 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  with  a  rope  led  to  the 
feet  of  the  trestle.  The  ladder  is  slightly  raised, 
and  then  by  working  the  winch,  the  foot  is  drawn 
towards  the  trestle,  causing  the  ladder  to  assume  a 
vertical  position.  Some  modifications  of  the  trestle 
arrangement  are  used  where  obstacles  exist,  a  sill 
being  then  fixed  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  iron 
wires  or  stays  led  up  to  above  the  centre  of  gravity. 

5,412,  Mortar,  Plaster.  &c.  T.  K.  Ferguson. 

This  invention  relates  to  what  is  claimed  as  a 
novel  combination  of  ingredients  for  use  as  mortar 
for  the  setting  of  bricks,  as  plaster  for  walls,  and 
such  like  purposes.  Quicklime,  potassium,  quartz, 
Hint,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  are  used  in  suitable 
proportions,  and  mixed  like  ordinary  mortar  or 
cement. 

6,624,  Fire-grates.  J.  Farrar. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  fire-grate  is  made 
with  vertical  bars,  divided  so  as  to  make  the  lower 
part  a  movable  receptacle  for  fuel,  and  a  device 
called  a  “  multiple  poker,”  which  is  like  a  detached 
false  grate,  is  used  for  lifting  part  of  the  tiro  while 
the  fuel  is  introduced  underneath  it. 

6,760,  Fire-grates  and  Stoves.  J.  W.  Sizer. 

The  idea  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  cold  air  down  the  chimney,  which  would 
force  the  smoke  of  the  fire  out  into  the  room,  and 
to  cause  all  the  smoke  produced  to  pass  directly  up 
the  chimney.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  chimney  is 
built  a  little  chamber  or  box  with  holes  at  each  end, 
and  a  door  at  the  underside.  When  the  fire  is 
made  this  door  is  open,  but  if  the  chimney  is 
inclined  to  smoke  the  apertures  in  it  are  only 
partially  opened,  causing  a  much  stronger  draught, 
carrying  the  smoke  up  the  chimney  without  fail. 

NKW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  17. — 4,129,  G.  Sykes,  Window  Fastener. 
— 4,147,  E.  Wuller,  Wood-working  Machinery.— 
4,150,  T.  Davie  and  A.  Boutcher,  Chimney  Cowl.— 
4,155,  C.  Crosby,  Fire  grates. 

March  18.— 4,21  S,  A.  May,  Removing  Paint. 

March  19.—  4,267,  V.  Crosse,  Ventilating  Glass. 
4,273,  J.  &  A.  Duckett,  Water  Closets. — 4,289,  J. 
Cullen,  Safety  Gas  Bracket  or  pendant. — 4,3 1 6,  J. 
Day,  Sash-fasteners.  —  4,323,  0.  Hanneborg, 

Machines  for  Making  or  Laying  Drains. 

March  20.-4,348,  T.  Flower,  Adjustable  Spirit 
Level. — 4,368,  J.  Pullan  and  others,  Combined 
Brick-making  and  Pressing  Machinery. — 4,373,  A. 
Molloy,  Chimney  Pots. — 4,377,  J-  Marsh,  Attaching 
Door-Knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles. 

March  21. — 4,408,  F.  Adel’s  Ceiling  and  Wall 
Coverings.— 4, 45S,  G.  Le  Maistre,  Sliding  Sash 
Windows.  —4,462,  J.  Bartlett,  Ventilators. 

March  22. — 4,497,  J.  Bradley,  High-pressure 
Hot-water  Apparatus  for  Warming  Buildings. — 
4,504,  E.  Lee.  Kilns  for  Bricks,  tiles,  &c. — 4,528, 
C.  Schoone,  Stone-cutting  Machine. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

17.700,  J.  Thomas  and  others,  Ventilating,  kc. — 
1,633,  J.  &H.  Ivnecht,  Sharpening  Saws. — 2,300,  S. 


Denison  and  others,  Tileand  Brick-making  Machines. 
—  2,321,  S.  Denison  and  others,  Brick  -  pressing 
Machines. — 2,371,  C.  Edwards,  Bricks,  kc. — 2,542, 
F.  Baird,  Manhole  -  covers  for  Sewer- ventilating 
Shafts. — 2,682,  J.  Sloan  &  E.  Bell,  Preservative 
Paints.  —  2,941,  J.  Applani,  Kiln.  —  3,343,  S. 
Fletcher  and  others.  Brick  and  Pottery  Kilns. — 
3,533,  W.  Bassingham,  Ventilators. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

4,881,  J.  Parker,  Moulds  for  Pressing  Bricks,  kc. 

/,53/ ,  W.  Congreve  &  R.  Brownswood,  Dry- 
earth  Closets. — 8,019,  W.  McDonald,  Ventilation, 
adaptable  to  existing  Sash-windows.—  S,  129,  S. 
Ingram  and  others,  Parquetry.— 8,182,  J.  Barford, 
Fireplaces.— 8,444.  W.  McDonald,  Sash -fasteners! 
—8,532,  O.  Elphick,  Lavatories.— 11,403,  N.  Proctor 
and  others,  Bricks,  kc.— 19,657,  W.  Davies,  Flush¬ 
ing  Apparatus.— 2,508,  B.  Westerdahl,  Plasterers' 
Lathering. — 2,609,  C.  Rogers,  Screw-nails. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

E8TATB  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
March  24.— By  Hill  &  Weaver. 


Anerley— 43  and  45,  Jasmine  -  grove,  f.,  r.r. 

£72  16s.  p.  a .  £580 

March  25.— By  A.  Barton. 

Lower  Clapton,  Gulton-rd. — “Tenby  Lodge,"  u.t. 

72  yrs.,  g.r.  £13.  15s.,  r.  £50  .  530 

Brixton— 9, 10,  and  12,  Melbourne-sq  ,  u  t.  11  yrs., 
g.r.  £9,  r.  £94  p.a.,  and  a  l.g  r.  of  £5,  u.t. 

11  yrs .  310 

By  Fcrze  &  Aldridge. 

Brixton — 40,  Mervan-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs. ,  g.r.  £7.  7s.  435 

By  B.  Brown. 

Bow— 28  to  34  (even),  Naim-st.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

£17,  r.  £124.  lCs .  750 

By  Dehknham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Strand — 48,  Catherine-st.,  f.,  area  1,642  ft .  2,500 

Highbury— “  Highbury  Lodge  "  and  4a.  3r.37p.,  f.  12,000 
By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Oxford-st. — 3  to  6,  Dolphin-ct.,  f .  1  250 

Kentish  Town — 27,  29  and  35,  Prince  of  Walcs- 

rd.,f .  1,170 

Lower  Norwood— 5  andO,  Gipsy -rd., f.,  r.  £105  p.a.  1,110 
Barnes  —  1  and  2,  Eleanor  Cottages,  f.,  r.  £53  p.  a.  316 

Herne  Bay— 43,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  £40  p.  a .  320 

By  Chadwick  «fc  Sons. 

Harrow-rd.— 80,  Clarendon-st.,  u.t.  62  jts.,  g.r. 

£5.  10s . 250 

Battersea— 103,  Lavender-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  140 

By  E.  Wood. 

Brixton— 17,  19,  and  21,  Itailton-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g  r.,  £18.  18a.,  r.  £117  .  730 

Herne  Hill— 16  and  18,  Hurst-st.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

£11,  r.  £65 .  350 

Walworth— 95,  Lorraine-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  5s .  370 

Bermondsey — 102,  Drummond-rd..  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g-r.  £4 . ' .  375 

Wood  Green,  Finsbury-rd.— “  Providence  House,” 

f. ,r.  £30 .  310 

Bromley-by-Bow— 29,  31,  37,  and  39,  Blackthorn- 

st.,  u.t.  74  yre.,  g.r.  £11.  ids .  380 

March  26.— By  Messrs.  Woods. 
Rotherhithe,  New-rd. — No.  198,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4,  r.  £36  .  320 

By  C.  C.  Taylor  &  Son. 

Mile-end— 30  and  32,  Lognor-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs..  g.r. 

£7,  r.  £46.  16s .  275 

25,  27,  and  29,  Clark-st.,  u.t.  4  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r. 

£84  p.a .  95 

St.  George's-in-tlie-East—  60,  Rlchard-st.,  u.t.  10 

yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  9s.  2d .  95. 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  &  Cassell. 
Hoxton— 30,  Pitfleld-st.,  lease  and  goodwill,  u.t. 

5  yrs.,  r.  £90 .  55. 

Camberwell— 179,  St.  George's-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  r. 

£50,  lease  and  goodwill  .  55. 

Walworth— 27,  East-st.,  lease  and  goodwill,  u.t. 

1  yr.,  r.  £42  .  9 

Stepney— 43,  Ben  Jonson-rd.,  lease  and  goodwill, 

u.t.  15  yrs.,  r.  £60  .  186 

Smithlield— 31,  Newbury-st.,  lease  and  goodwill, 

u.t.  12  yrs.,  r.  £81.  11s .  21 

By  P.  Matthews. 

Bow— 122  to  132  (even)  Burdett-rd.,  and  1,  St. 

Ann's-rd,  f.,  r.  £187.  4s .  1,930 

153  to  163  (odd),  Bow-common-lane,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g. r.  £20,  r.  £175.  10s .  1,250 

By  Douglas  Young. 

Brixton  —  Loughborough -rd.,  “The  Hero  of 
Switzerland"  public-house,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16.  16s.  p  a .  f,80 

House,  nursery,  and  premises  adjoining,  u.t.  13 

yrs.,  g.r.  £3  .  130 

144,  Loughborough-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £2. 17s., 

r.  £31.  10s .  275 

March  27.— By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 
Blackheath— 14,  Tranquil  Vale  and  Goodwill,  u.t. 

94  yrs.,  r.  £19  .  850 

L.g.r.  of  £25,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  with  reversion  to  it. 

for  84  yrs .  540 

By  G.  nKAD  &  Co. 

Marylebone— L.g.r.  of  £40,  u.t.  25 yrs .  4CO 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Brixton— 195,  Brixton-hill,  f .  1,260 

Clapham-rd.— 76,  Claylands-rd. ,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4,  r.  £32  .  290 

By  FAREBROTriER,  ELLIS,  <fc  CO. 
Fenchurch-st. — F.g.r.  of  £570  p.a.,  with  reversion 

in  60  yrs .  17,309 

Tootiog— Tln-ee  plots  of  freehold  land  .  1,0S0 

By  Newiion  &  Harding. 

Shoreditch— 9  to  31,  Austin-st.,  f.,  r.  £374.  8s.  p.a.  2,950 
South  Hackney— 99,  101,  103,  and  105,  Cassland- 

rd.,  u.t.  48 yrs.,  g.r.  £10 . . . . .  1,1:0 
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By  E.  STIMSON. 

East  Dulwich— L.g.r.  of  £43  p.a.,  u.t.  85  yrs .  £8S0 

L.g.r.  of  £93.  10s.  p.a.,  u.t.  S5  yrs .  1,900 

L.g.r.  of  £61.  10s.  p.a.,  u.t.  85  yrs .  1,250 

Camberwell— l.g.r.  of  £175,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £80..  1,680 
27,  Kimpton  Pk.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  5s.,  r. 

£23.  Ss .  1S5 

Peckham— F.g.r.  of  £30  p.a.,  with  reversion  in 

_  85  yrs .  720 

F.g.r.  of  £25  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  85  yrs . 1  600 

By  E.  Wood. 

Holloway- 14,  Hugo  Pk.,  u.t.  79 yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  10s., 

r.  £35  .  350 

88,  Duncombe-rd.,  u.t.  87^  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r. 

£32.  10s . 

18,  19,  and  20,  Corporation-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

£22.  10s . 

Kentish  Town— 38,  Leighton-grove,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  6s.,  r.  £40  . 

Wandsworth— 3,  5,  and  7,  Berber-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs., 

g.r.  £19. 10s.,  r.  £86  . 

Poplar— 20,  Ann-st.,  f.,  r.  £16. 18s.  p.a . 

By  Beard  &  Son. 

St.  John's  Wood— 20  and  30,  Boundary-rd.,  u.t.  47 

yrs.,  g  r.  £21,  r.  £165 .  .  1,915 

85,  87,  and  89,  Abbey-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £30, 

r.  £225  p.a . 

22,  Chalk  Farm-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  10s.,  r. 

£80  . 

L.g.r.  of  £30  p  a.,  u.t.  47  yrs . 

Lambeth— 214,  South  Lambeth-rd.,  f.,  r.  £40  - 

Bayswater-111  to  121  (odd),  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  £  .  4,085 

1  to  7,  Clydesdale-mews,  u.t.  74 yrs.,  g.r.  £25. 9s., 

r.  £192.  8s .  1,900 

Harrow-on-the-Hill— “  Preston  House  ”  and  two 
villa  residences,  and  2  acres,  f.,  r.  £104  p.a. 

March  28.— By  Eastman  Bros. 
Bermondsey— 6,  7  and  8,  Lamb-alley,  f . ... 

By  F.  Wells  &  Read. 

Holloway— 3,  Ashbrook-road,  u.t.  84  yrs,  g.r. 

£4.  15s.  r.  £30  . 


By  Jones,  Lang  &  Co. 

Edmonton — A  plot  of  f.  land,  0a.  2r.  Up . . 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Clare  Market.. fgr.  of  £27,  with  reversion  in 


5  yr». . 


City  of  Louden — 17,  Hutchfnson-st.,  f.r.  £44  p.a. 
Southwark— 24  and  25,  Pitt's-pl.,  f.r.  £38.  Od.  p.a. 
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By  Ellis  &  Son. 

Islington— l.g.r.  of  £86  p.a.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  at  a  g  r. 

of  £21 .  465 

12,  Northampton-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  &5,  r.  £26  185 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 
Saturday,  April  5. 


T.  Poulson 

Monday,  April  7. 

Royal  Institution. — General  monthly  meeting.  5  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  W.  E.  Hill  on 
“Ormskirk  Parish  Church.” 

Thursday,  April  10.  A  .  c  Tir  , ,  „  , ;  ,  — - * — 

Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft.- Mr.  T.  Cobden  desi=ns  of  Messrs.  Woodd  &  Ainslie,  architects, 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  visited  Prestonpans, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unsettled 
condition  of  the  weather,  a  large  number 
members^  were  present.  The  party  was  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  who 
first  introduced  to  them  the  interesting  feudal 
tower  of  Preston,  which  was  described  as  a 
work  of  early  fifteenth  century,  comprising,  in 
an  area  of  about  34  ft.  by  28  ft.,  a  tall  keep 
about  50  ft.  to  the  parapet,  with  a  seventeenth 
century  addition,  increasing  the  height  by 
17  ft.  more.  The  original  structure  had  been 
divided  into  four  floors,  with  the  usual  appro¬ 
priation  of  lord’s  hall,  private  apartments,  and 
accommodation  for  retainers  and  stores, 
a  wing  projected  _  from  the  west  side 
of  the  keep  an  interesting  and  unique 
construction  of  dungeons  was  examined,  as 
also  the  special  features  of  construction 
for  the  defence  of  the  main  entrance  exhibited 
on  the  outside  elevations.  Originally  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Hamiltons,  the  tower  has  remained, 
with  but  short  intervals,  from  the  period  of  its 
erection  with  the  family ;  and  although  much 
of  the  property  originally  attached  to  it  has 
been  disposed  of,  the  tower  itself,  with  the  en¬ 
closure  in  which  it  stands,  is  now  owned  by 
General  Sir  William  Hamilton,  through  whose 
kindness  the  party  was  allowed  to  view  it.  The 
tower  seems  to  have  been  occupied  up  to  1GG3, 
when  a  fire,  the  third  from  which  it  had  suf¬ 
fered,  rendered  it  no  longer  habitable.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  good  deal  of  interesting  detail,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  elicited  the  interest  of  antiquaries, 
by  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  a  considerable  sum 
was  expended,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blanc, 
in  replacing  a  great  deal  of  the  carved  stone¬ 
work  found  among  the  ruins,  and  generally 
repairing  the  structure.  The  party  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Preston  Cross,  which  was  explained 
to  be  one  of  a  type  of  market  crosses  erected  in 
various  towns  in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Its  details  were 
separately  pointed  out  and  examined,  and  after 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Preston  House, —  the 
mansion  of  the  Hamiltons  after  their  occupancy 
of  the  Tower,— and  the  old  parish  church  of 
Preston,  the  party  returned  by  Northfield 
House,  the  apartments  of  which  the  party,  by 
the  permission  of  the  agents,  Messrs.  Davidson 
&  Syme,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 
Points  of  interest  were  also  brought  under 
notice  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Prestonpans, 
who,  in  the  absence  through  illness  of  Mr. 
Hislop,  accompanied  the  party  through  their 
two  hours’  very  enjoyable  visit.—  Scotsman. 

Guy’s  Hospital. — The  students’  new  Resi¬ 
dential  College,  which  has  been  built  after  the 


“  Book-bindin  (34,  Commercial-street, 


Sanderson  on 
E.).  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— $  p.m. 
Edinburgh  Architectural'  Association.— Mr. 
Keppieon  “Accessories  of  Architecture."  8  p.n; 


SttSHlIanea. 


Proposed  Bas-relief  in  Rome  in  Honour 
of  Sir  Joseph  Lister.— In  Rome  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Policlinico  Umberto  I.,  or  great  medical 
and  surgical  hospital  and  school,  now  slowly 
rising  to  completion,  is  to  have  its  two  principal 
facades  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  honour 
of  the  two  men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
Italian  brethren,  have  conferred  the  most  signal 
benefits  on  the  sister  branches  of  the  healin°- 
art-.  Medicine  is  to  be  represented  by  the 
pioneer  of  pathology  as  it  is  now  studied  and 
taught,  Giovanni  Battista  Morgagni,  of  Padua ; 
surgery,  by  the  author  of  the  antiseptic 
system,  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  Already  a  com¬ 
petition  for  the  best  designs  for  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  question  has  been  announced,  and 
a  Commissione  Aggiudicatrice,  consisting  of 
two  architects,  two  sculptors,  and  two 
painters,  has  been  formed,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Policlinico,  Professor 
Guido  Baccelli.  The  best  artists  in  Italy  are 
expected  to  compete,  the  prize  for  the  success¬ 
ful  design  of  each  bas-relief  being  great  enough 
to  induce  the  leaders  of  the  statuary  art 
throughout  the  peninsula  to  suspend  all  other 
engagements  for  the  honourable  rivalry  The 
stone  employed  for  the  bas-reliefs  will  be  the 
“  pietra  di  Monte  Afilano,”  well  chosen  to  com¬ 
bine  the  requisites  of  fineness  of  grain,  richness 
of  coiour,  and  durability  for  the  material  in 
which  Rome  seeks  to  embody  a  worthy  acces¬ 
sion  to  her  artistic  masterpieces.— Lancet. 


-as  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Rt.  Hon.W.E. 
Gladstone.  The  building  is  four-sided,  but  not 
rectangular,  and  is  adapted  for  purposes  of 
chambers  and  a  medical  students’  club.  The 
club  premises  comprise  a  gymnasium  in  the 
inner  court,  a  dining-hall,  with  open  timber 
roof,  and  a  reading  and  smoking-room.  The 
residential  portion  consists  of  a  Warden’s  house, 
with  apartments  for  the  house  staff,  and  thirty -’ 
nine  sets  of  rooms,  varying  from  one  to  three 
rooms  apiece,  to  be  let  at  rents  ranging  from 
9s.  to  20s.  per  week  each.  Thirty-four  of  these 
contain  two  rooms.  This  provision  for  medical 
students  within  the  hospital  precincts  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  when  contrasted  with 
what  it  used  to  be  in  the  times  illustrated  and 
described  by  Cruikshank,  Albert  Smith,  and 
Dickens, — such  as,  for  instance,  Bob  Sawyer’s 
“first-floor  front"  in  Lant-street,  Borough.'  We 
shall  publish  an  illustration  of  the  new  building 
next  week. 


Trade  Dinner. — The  foremen  and  workmen 
now  employed  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Dicksee  (of 
Rugby,  and  Manresa-road,  Chelsea)  on  their 
London  contracts,  held  their  annual  dinner  at 
Cloot’s  Restaurant,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  25.  Upwards  of  100 
were  present,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  Mr.  Dicksee  presided,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Goddard,  the  head  of  the  London 
staff. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo-bridge- 
road. — The  following  “Penny  Science  Lectures” 
are  arranged  for  April:— April  15,  “  The  Colours 
of  a  Soap-bubble,”  illustrated  by  slides  and  expe¬ 
riments,  by  Mr.  John  Cox,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  April  22,  Rev.  Blomfield 
Jackson,  on  “  Old  London,”  with  dissolving 
views.  April  29,  Sir  Vincent  Barrington  on 
“Personal  Experiences  of  Ambulance-work 
During  War." 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.—  ' 

twelfth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sixteen 
session  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
evening,  March  26,  Mr.  Henry  H.  W1 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair.  A.. 
the  usual  business,  a  paper  was  read  by  ; 
Thomas  L.  Miller,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.M 
on  the  “  Efficiency  of  Gas  Engines.”  In  his  op 
ing  remarks  the  author  referred  to  the  practice 
stating  the  efficiency  of  gas  engines  in  terms 
the  gas  consumption  per  horse-power  per  hd 
without  any  reference  to  the  thermal  value.i 
the  gas  used,  and  showed,  from  a  comparison 
the  calorific  value  of  the  gas  in  different  c 
tricts,  how  unfair  such  a  practice  was  when  t 
efficiency  of  engines  tested  in  different  Iocs 
ties  were  so  compared.  An  explanation  of  f 
different  senses  in  which  the  term  “  efficient! 
was  used  in  the  paper  was  then  given,  afe 
which  the  author  proceeded  to  explain  1 
system  of  classification  of  gas  engines  adopl] 
by  Mr.  D.  Clerk,  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  if 
various  types  being  given.  The  causes  of  1 
in  the  gas  engine  were  then  referred  to  in  det* 
and  the  means  by  which  such  losses  might  i 
reduced  explained.  The  experiments  of  Mess; 
D.  Clerk  and  G.  C.  Douglas  on  the  explosion  i 
gaseous  mixtures  were  then  touched  upon,  a 
the  various  theories  advanced  to  account  i 
the  suppression  of  heat  at  the  moment  ! 
ignition  were  dealt  with.  A  discussion  of  t 
more  important  tests  of  gas  engines  thl 
followed,  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  sts 
plied  to  the  engines  per  horse  -  powr 
together  with  their  efficiency,  being  give 
The  Hargreaves  Motor  was  then  referred 
and  its  method  of  working  explained,  andu 
comparison  was  made  between  the  results  s 
tests  with  this  engine  and  those  of  the  mo: 
economical  gas-engines  mentioned.  The  autbt 
then  concluded  the  paper  with  a  comparison  r 
the  efficiency  of  the  gas-engine  with  that  of  t' 
steam-engine,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointi 
out  that,  while  the  gas-engine  had  the  adva-; 
tage  from  a  thermo-dynamic  point  of  view,  t' 
high  price  of  its  fuel  soon  placed  it  at  a  dr 
advantage,  as,  with  coal-gas  at  3s.  per  1,0, ( 
cubic  feet  and  coal  at  15s.  per  ton,  the  gar 
engine,  with  a  consumption  of  20  cubic  feet  t 
gas  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  was  juj 
equal  in  cost  of  fuel  to  that  of  a  steam-engiu 
indicating  1  horse-power  per  hour  for  a  co'i 
sumption  of  9  lbs.  of  coal.  The  discussion  w,v 
adjourned  to  Wednesday,  April  16th. 

Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft. _ rnTI 

following  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  in 
Workshop  of  the  School  of  Handicraft, 
Commercial-street,  E.  (admission  free),  viz 
Thursday,  April  3,  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Henry  Holi< 
on  “  *  Looking  Backward,’  in  its  Relation 
Life,  Taste,  and  Art.”  Thursday,  April  1 
p.m,,  Mr.  T.  Cobden  Sanderson,  on  “  Bookb: 
ing.”  Thursday,  April  17,  8  p.m.,  Mr.  W 
Richmond,  A.R.A.,  on  “Gesso.”  Thursc 
April  24,  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  on  “A  1 
on  Sculpture,”  with  practical  illustrati. 
Thursday,  May  1,  8  p.m.,  Mr.  E.  Priol 
Warren,  on  “  Parlour  Architecture.”  On  V 
day,  May  5,  C.  R.  Ashbee  (Architect  and  E 
Director  of  the  Guild  of  Schools)  will  giv 
lecture  on  “  The  Architectural  Story  of  E 
land.”  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  p.m. 
the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  E 
Admission  to  this  lecture  will  also  be  free, 
will  be  the  first  of  a  course  of  six  on  “  Ar< 
tecture  as  the  Language  of  the  En°-; 
People.” 

Partnerships.— Mr.  Wm.  Kidner,  F.R.I.B 
--  23,  Old  Broad  -  street,  has  taken  i 
partnership  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  A.R.I.B 
formerly  of  35,  Bedford  -  row,  who  has  b 
associated  with  Mr.  Kidner  in  business 
periods  extending  over  the  last  seven  yei 
The  new  firm’s  practice  as  architects  and  s 
veyors  will  be  carried  on  at  Old  Broad-str 

under  the  style  of  “Kidner  &  Berry.” _ 1 

understand  that  Mr.  Edward  G.  Williams, 
some  years  manager  to  Messrs.  Goodman 
Company,  brick  and  cement  merchants, 
Bishopsgate-street,  has  been  taken  into  partn 
ship  by  Messrs.  Pilkington  &  Co.,  of  Ivi 
william-street,  who  have  made  arran°-eme] 
extend  the  scope  of  their  trading  operatic 
slating  and  tiling  (encaustic  and  roofing). 
The  “Archer”  Drain-pipe  Joint.—! 
are  asked  to  mention  that  a  company  has  be 
formed  (of  which  Colonel  A.  C.  Hamilton,  1; 
Royal  Engineers,  is  Chairman)  to  make  and  s 
sanitary  tubes  with  “Archer  joints,”  and  tl 
offices  and  show-rooms  have  been  opened 
Shaftesbury-aveniie. 


April  5,  1890.] 

“  The  Air  We  Breathe.”  —  Mr.  W.  J. 
jldiscott,  Assoc.  San.  Inst.,  gave  a  lecture  on 
lie  25th  ult.,  in  the  George-street  Lecture  Hall, 
cymouth,  on  “The  Air  We  Breathe.”  Dr. 
Kance  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  dealt 
■;st  with  the  normal  condition,  weight,  and 
Ijmperature  of  the  atmospheric  envelope  which 
jrrounds  the  earth,  and  to  what  depth  wre 
<uld  plunge  into  this  aerial  ocean  without 
taing  our  lives ;  and  passed  on  to  treat  the 
ibject  from  a  physiological  and  hygienic 
indpoint,  explaining  the  actions  of  respira- 
>n,  showing  how  inspired  air  and  expired  air 
ffered  one  from  another,  pointing  out  the 
,ngers  of  breathing  in  air  that  had  been 
eathed  over  and  over  again  through  the  want 
adequate  ventilation.  References  were  made 
a  number  of  systems  which  could  be  adopted 
r  ventilating  our  rooms  and  public  buildings, 
ie  of  the  newest  being  the  Crosse  ventilator, 
lich  the  lecturer  described  as  allowing  of 
jdicatcd  or  disinfected  air  being  thrown  into 
e  room,  the  disinfecting  fluid  being  held  in  a 
at  metal  trough  out  of  sight,  the  advantage 
limed  for  this  mode  being  that  no  space  was 
ken  up  by  unsightly  tubes,  shafts,  &c.,  the 
lole  contrivance  being  built  into  the  wall,  and 
ruing  flush  with  its  surface.  The  Banner, 
tyle,  and  other  ventilators  were  shown  and 
plained,  and  the  lecturer  concluded  by  an  ex- 
riment  showing  that  as  well  as  providing  out- 
;s  for  foul  air,  provision  must  be  made  for 
pplying  fresh  air,  or  the  extractors  would  not 
d  could  not  be  expected  to  work. 

Drainage  and  Paving  of  New  Orleans, 
wording  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British 
nsul  at  New  Orleans,  the  project  for  draining 
d  paving  that  city  by  means  of  a  tax  on 
ided  property,  to  be  passed  judgment  upon  by 
blic  vote,  has  been  defeated.  The  measure  was 
posed  by  all  the  objections  attached  to  public 
irks  in  American  municipalities ;  but  it  had 
rdly  been  defeated  before  its  adversaries  re¬ 
nted  of  their  work, — the  deliberate  refusal  of 
jity  of  250,000  inhabitants  to  protect  dirt  and 
jserve  disease  having  subjected  it  not  only  to 
favourable  comment,  but  to  actual  loss.  The 
ist,  which  helped  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
lease ,  and  the  rain  -storms,  which  supplemented 
3  scavengers’  incomplete  labours,  have  been 
thheld,  and  the  canals,  gutters,  and  streets 
;  in  a  condition  which  threatens  disaster 
len  summer  sets  in. 

Soothill  Nether  Sewerage. — Mr.  Arnold 
,ylor  a  few  days  since  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
>ard-room,  Soothill  Nether,  near  Dewsbury, 
th  respect  to  taking  four  acres  of  land  other- 
se  than  by  agreement,  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
r  with  the  sewage  of  the  district.  Mr.  Malcolm 
terson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Bradford,  explained 
i  scheme.  The  estimated  cost  is  11,500Z., 
ilusive  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  district, 
vage-tanks  for  lime-treatment,  and  land  for 
;ermittent  filtration.  A  special  feature  of  the 
leme  is  the  provision  for  taking  trade  refuse 
o  the  sewers,  in  accordance  with  the  Rivers 
llution  Act,  1875,  thus  striking  at  the  root  of 
ers  pollution  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
othill  Nether  is  one  of  the  districts  proposed 
be  incorporated  by  Dewsbury,  whose  exten- 
n  scheme,  however,  was  rejected  in  its  entirety 
the  Local  Government  Board. 
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TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c . 0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  4f 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  ..  0  0  4f 

Mexican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  44 

Tobasco  ,,  .  0  0  54 

Honduras  ,,  .  0  0  54 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  15  0  0 

Bahia .  14  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  10 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0  4J 

METALS. 

IRON— Bar,  Welsh,  in  London  tn  8  2  6 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  15  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. .  8  10  0 

Copper — British,  cake  and  ingot  53  0  0 

Best  selected  .  65  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  48  10  0 


METALS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  0  6f 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  12  0 

English,  com.  brands  . 12  12  0 

Sheet,  English .  14  10  0 

Pipe  . 15  0  0 

TIN— Straits . 90  15  0 

Australian .  90  10  0 

English  Ingots .  95  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  22  15  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  28  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  25  5  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  5  0 

,,  brown  .  30  15  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  5  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  CJ.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR — Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  17  3 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Public  Library . 

Whitechapel  Commrs. 

Not  stated  . 

Not  stated. 

xii 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Additional  Workshop  Accommodation  . 

Hackney  Union  . 

W.  Barnett  . . 

April  9th 
April  10th 
April  11th 
April  14th 

u. 

j: 

New  Fitting  Department  Buildings . 

Sheffield  Gas  Light  Co. 

F.  W.  Stevenson . 

ii. 

Wood  Paving  . 

Thames  Rallast,  Sand,  and  Cement  . 

Outfall  Sewers . 

Additions  to  Railway  Hotel,  Yatton . 

do. 

do. 

West  Ham  Council . 

do. 

do. 

Lewis  Angell . 

do. 

do. 

April  15th 
April  16th 

xii. 

xii. 

xii. 

ii. 

April  17th 
do. 

April  21st 
April  25th 
April  28th 
Not  stated. 

Additions  to  General  Host-Office  East,  E.C. 

Filth  Hoists,  &c  ,  Barking  Outfall . 

Depot  and  Store,  Upper  Thaines-street  . 

do. 

London  County  Council 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

Colchester  Town  Coue. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

xii. 

xii. 

Mission  Buildings,  Kensal-road,  W . 

A.  R.  Pite  &  Son . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

London  County  Council 
Croydon  Corporation... 

April  16th 
April  21st 

Building  and  Drainage  Inspector . 

42s.  weekly . 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


ASHTON-U N DER-LY XE.  —  For  alterations  to  the 
“  Stamford  Park  Hotel.'  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect, 
Warriugton-street,  Ashton-under-Lyne : — 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton . £523  0  0 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dukinfield  .  615  0  0 

Underwood  &  Bro.,  Dukinfleld .  496  0  0 

IV.  Tickle,  Ashton .  493  0  0 

Jno.  Robinson,  Ashton  .  490  0  0 

R.  H.  Booth,  Stalybridge  .  489  0  0 

Thos.  Dean,  Ashton .  465  0  0 

H.  Gardner,  Ashton .  460  0  0 

H.  Rowland,  Ashton  (accepted)  ....  427  0  0 


CATFORD.  —  For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
“Tiger's  Head"  public-house,  Southend,  Catford,  for 
Messrs.  H.  &  V.  Nicholl,  Limited.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy, 
architect  and  surveyor,  78,  High-street,  Lewisham  :— 

Soper  . ...£197  0  0 

Robson  .  103  0  0 

Hoaic .  lei  0  0 

Pritchard  (accepted) .  160  10  0 

Peu'tcrer's  Work. 

Williamson  (accepted) .  30  0  0 

COLCHESTER.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  t° 
premises  and  for  building  drying  oven,  for  Mr.  .T.  B. 
Sennitt,  Wyre-street.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Cups 
Chambers,  Colchester 

Alterations. 

W.  Shead,  jun . £226  10  0 

Geo.  Dobson  .  194  0  0 

W.  A.  Chambers* _  186  0  0 

(All  of  Colchester.) 


Drying  Oven. 
£96  5  0 
104  0  0 
93  0  0 
Accepted. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

lenheart,  B.G . ton 

ik,  E.I . load 

iuoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Canada . load 


Dantsic,  &c. . 


[anada  .  . 

i,  Canada  red  . 

I1 1  „  yellow . 

h,  Dantsic . fathom 

t.  Petersburg . 

>;inscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

Ills,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

,,  4  th  and  3rd  _ 


it.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  . . . 
ii  2nd  ,, 

,,  white 

ijwedish . 

Vhite  Sea . 

lanada,  Pine,  1st  . 

j,  „  2nd  . 

„  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

I  ,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

j  i,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd  . 

icw  Brunswick,  &c . 

jteHS,  all  kinds  . 

pring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in., 

|  pared,  First . . 

i  jcond  . 

ther  qualities 


£.  s.  d. 

6  15  0 
11  0  0 

0  2  3 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 

5  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 

6  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  0  0 

8  0  0 

7  0  0 

7  0  0 
10  0  0 

8  0  0 
6  10  0 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 


4  16  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
6  10  0 
3  10  0 


7  10  0 

8  10  0 
14  0  0 
10  0  0 


10  10  0 

7  0  0 

8  15  0 
6  15  0 
6  0  Q 
6  0  0 


15  10  0 
17  0  0 
26  0  0 
17  0  0 


11  0  0 
8  10  0 
8  10  0 
16  0  0 


BOURNE  END  (Bucks).— For  new  Club  House  at 
Bourne  End,  Bucks,  for  the  Upper  Thames  Sailing  Club. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

Silver . ....£795  0  0 

Gibson  . 728  12  4 

Lovell  .  710  0  0 

J.  Woodbridge  .  665  0  0 

Nash  &  Sons .  597  10  0 

Hunt  (accepted) .  679  0  0 


BROMLEY.— For  repairs  at  the  “Red  Cross,”  Keston ; 
“  Greyhound,”  Bromley ;  and  “Plough,”  Bromley-com¬ 
mon  ;  for  Messrs.  II.  &  V.  Nicholl,  Limited.  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Guy,  architect  and  surveyor,  78,  High  -  street, 
Lewisham  :— 

Pritchard . £244  0  0 

T.  Knight .  221  0  0 

Fisher .  188  10  0 

R.  Hoare  .  187  15  0 

D.  Payne  (accepted) . .  105  0  0 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  convalescent  home, 
Brigli ton-road,  South  Croydon.  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  archi¬ 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Maides  &  Harper  . £1,269  0  0 

Docking .  1,205  0  0 

Evans .  1,165  0  0 

3.  O.  Richardson .  1,116  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled  .  1,097  0  0 

Bullock  .  1,097  0  0 

Saunders  .  1,095  0  p 

Page .  1,093  0  0 

Nottle .  1,050  0  0 


ENFIELD. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises  at 
Baker-street,  for  Mr.  Pierce.  Air.  Alfred  Bowyer,  sur¬ 
veyor,  Enfield  Town 

Woodfield . £205  0  0 

Crabb . 194  0  0 

Gibson  Bros .  193  10  0 

Smithers  .  185  0  0 

Sayer  (accepted) .  179  10  0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  in  White- 
cross-street,  Southwark,  S.E.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect. 
No  quantities  supplied  : — 

Macfarlane  . £1,384  0  0 

J.  O.  Richardson . l,25S  0  0 

Holloway  (accepted) .  1,230  0  0 
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LONDON. —  For  the  erection  of  store  buildings, 
stable,  bothy,  &c.,  in  Kennington  Park,  &c.,  for  the 
London  County  Council 

Barnum  &  Son  . £770  0  0 

Ball  &  Brown .  745  0  0 

Buller  .  613  0  0 

Tarrant .  61G  6  0 

Simmons  Bros .  597  0  0 

Lapthorne  .  549  0  0 

Channing  .  546  0  0 

King  Bros .  519  0  0 

Mays  . 425  0  0 

LONDON.— For  sundry  painting  and  repairing  works 
at  Victoria  Park  and  Bethnal  Green-gardens,  for  the 
London  County  Council 

Channing  . £576  0  0  ! 

King  Bros .  661  0  0 

Humphrey  .  295  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power ' .  271  0  0 

G.  Barker  . 230  0  0  ! 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs,  &c.,  at  No.  71, 
Newington  Green -road,  N.,  for  Mrs.  Higginbotham. 
Mr.  Horace  Gilbert,  architect,  59,  Chelsham  -  road, 
S.W. 

Estimate  Estimate  Repairs  and 

No.  1.  No.  2.  Painting. 

A.  &  W.  Garnar  . .  £264  ....  £249  ....  £46  10 
J.  H.  Thompson 

(too  late)  .  239  ....  227  ....  39  10 

Thos.  Wontner 

Smith  &  Son*  ..  227  ....  207  ....  52  0 

C.  P.  Roberts  .  223  -  197  ....  — 

•  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  building  a  block  of  facades  adjoining 
Fern  Cottage,  Archway  -  road,  Highgate,  and  sundry 
alterations.  Mr.  F.  J.  Chambers,  11a,  College-hill,  E.C., 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Waymouth,  23,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
architects : — 

G.  Seed  . £525  0  0 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son .  497  0  0 

H.  Cattle  .  420  0  0 

G.  Parker  .  410  0  0 

Thos.  Wontner  Smith  St  Son .  395  0  0 

LONDON. — For  proposed  alteration  and  additions  to 
shop  and  premises,  Hornsey-road,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Craw¬ 
ford.  Mr.  J.  Hume,  architect  and  surveyor,  Chiswick  :— 

Holding . £247  0  0 

Horborn .  210  0  0 

Drake .  204  10  0 

H.  F.  Hume,  Westbourne  Park .  198  10  0 

LONDON. — For  general  repairs  to  houses  in  Drum¬ 
mond-crescent,  N.  W.  Mr.  Alfred  Bowyer,  surveyor, 
Enfield  Town  :— 

Porter . £149  0  0 

Crabb  (accepted)  .  126  10  0 

LONDON. — For  additional  work  at  the  “  Bell  Tavern," 
Shoreditch,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Levy  &  Garner.  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Needham,  architect 

A.  Hood  (accepted)  . £225  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  new  front,  &c.,  at  No.  45, 

Strand,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  F.  F.  Anstiss.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect,  Victoria-street  :— 

Godden . £750  0  0 

Osborn  .  717  0  0 

Kellaway  .  677  0  0 

Vears&Co .  669  0  0 

LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at 
No.  32,  Canonbury  Park  North,  N  ,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Bear  :— 
Thos.  Wontner  Smith  &  Son*  . £146  14  0 

*  Accepted. 

MITCHAM.— For  the  erection  of  married  couples’ 
quarters  at  the  workhouse,  Mitcham,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  &  Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works, 

Peckliam,  S.E.  (accepted)  . £1.870  0  0 

RICHMOND. — For  partly  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
the  “  Foresters  Arms  "  public-house,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Mr.  T.  Walter  Moss,  architect,  21,  Doughty-street, 
London,  W.C.  :— 

House.  Fittings.  Total. 

T.  J.  Mcssom . £2,425  . .  £295  ..  £2,720 

Lansdown  &  Co .  2  397  . .  266  . .  2,663 

T.  Hi8COek .  2,350  . .  275  . .  2,625 

E.  Toms  (accepted) . .  2.1S9  ..  247  ..  2,430 

J.  Dorey .  2,200  ..  209  ..  2,409 

Piller&Sons*  .  1,896  ..  163  ..  2,059 

*  Withdrawn. 


WEST  WYCOMBE  (Bucks).— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  West  Wycombe  Cottage,  Bucks,  for  Sir 
Edwin  Abercromby  Dashwood,  Bart.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  George  -  street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  : — 

Silver  &  Son . £1,755  0  0 

Jos.  Lacey .  1,665  0  0 

Grist  .  1,578  0  0 

Gibson  .  1,500  0  0 

Harris .  1,475  0  0 

Martin  .  1,467  0  0 

Nash  .  1,439  0  0 

Hunt  .  1,237  0  0 

Flint  &  Maddeford .  1,279  0  0 

Loosley  . 1,190  0  0 


WOOLWICH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Globe"  public-house,  for  Messrs.  H.  &  V.  Nicholl, 
Limited.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect  and  surveyor, 
78,  High-street,  Lewisham 

Proctor  . £700  0  0 

Pritchard  .  480  0  0 

Jerrard  .  437  0  0 

R.  Soper .  418  9  0 

T.  Knight .  402  0  0 

D.  &  R.  Kennard  .  394  0  0 

Chas.  Robson  (accepted)  .  390  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The Builder” 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  H.  T.  (thanks)- W.  It  A.  (received).— P.  E.  ...  . . 

quotation  uiay  be  applicable,  but  baB  become  rather  hackneyed).— 
C.  J.  T.-S.  S.  (we  cannot  say  whether,  or  where,  the  Byotem  yon 
propose  has  been  tried  ;  but  we  should  rather  doubt  Ite  efficacy 
for  ensuring  the  temperature  desired). — M.  R.  D.  (no  space).— 
W.  C.  (we  cannot  report  trade  cases  involving  trade  disputeaof  no 
general  interest).— II.  G.  H.  (there  was  nothing  on  the  fly-leaf).— 


W.  P.  B.  (i 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

W  e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

NoTi— The  responsibUity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artUtic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
- J  *-  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


addressed  t( 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"  THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  DUiECTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  3Gs.  per  annum.  To  India.  China,  Ceylon.  &c.  30s.  per 
innum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 


Publisher,  No.  4G,  Catherine 


HOWARDS  SONS 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  snper. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  la.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10a.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  Bquare. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £6  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors’  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wronght-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOY, 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUl 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limit 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 

s  The  stone  from  these  qua t 
l  is  known  as  the  "Wei’, 
I  Beds,”  and  ia  of  a  i 
J  crystalline  nature,  and  u 
/  donbtedly  one  of  the  :e 
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The  Recent  Discussion  at  the  Institute. 

HE  proceedings  of 
the  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  members 
only,  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects 
on  March  31,  are 
now  in  the  hands 
of  all  members, 
and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  considered  so  far  public  property  as 
to  be  the  subject  of  public  comment.  The 
minor  business,  but  first  in  order,  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  a  recommendation 
from  the  Council  that  the  Institute  should 
enter  into  a  lease  with  the  Architectural 
Union  Company  for  a  further  portion  of  the 
premises  of  9,  Conduit-street,  hitherto  in  use 
as  a  shop ;  in  other  words  that  the  permanent 
enlargement  of  the  Institute  premises  has 
become  a  necessity,  and  that  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  effecting  this  object.  This 
was  soon  disposed  of  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  the  real  business  of  the  evening  then 
(followed. 

The  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  special 
general  meeting  called  by  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  by-law  60,  whereby  the 
Council  shall  be  bound  to  call  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  any  proposed  resolution 
on  the  receipt  of  a  written  requisition 
to  that  effect  signed  by  twelve  sub¬ 
scribing  members,  of  whom  the  majority 
•shall  be  Fellows.  The  subject  proposed 
for  discussion  was  summed  up  in  the 
•following  resolution : — 

“1.  That,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  statutory 
powers  should  be  sought  to  establish,  as  in  other 
professions,  a  system  of  compulsory  examination  to 
be  held  by  the  Institute,  and  to  be  extended  to  all 
Architects  hereafter  entering  the  profession,  whether 
as  members  of  the  Institute  or  not. 

2.  That  when  such  compulsory  examination  comes 
into  force,  the  position  of  all  existing  architects 
shall  be  completely  respected. 

3.  That,  whether  these  (Nos.  1  and  2)  be  carried 
or  not,  a  poll  be  taken  by  voting-papers,  in  order 
that  under  any  circumstances  the  opinion  of  the 
entire  body  of  professional  members  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained- ” 

As  we  recorded  iu  general  terms  in  a 
former  issue,  a  counter  resolution  to  these 
was  moved  by  Professor  Roger  Smith,  and 
carried  at  first  by  a  majority  of  about  three 
to  one,  and  subsequently  adopted,  in  the  usual 
form,  in  a  substantive  motion,  by  a  practically 


unanimous  vote.  The  following  are  the 
terms  of  this  amendment : — 

That,  while  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  examination  as  applied  to  those  about  to 
practise  architecture,  this  Institute  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difficulty  of  restricting  by  statutory 
powors  the  practice  of  architecture  to  those  who 
have  passed  an  examination  is  at  present  so 
insuperable  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  application  for  such  powers.” 

The  first  comment  we  have  to  make  on  these 
main  facts  of  the  procedure  is  to  endeavour 
to  clear  up  the  minds  of  some  people  who 
seem  to  be  under  a  very  mistaken  impression 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  two  opposing 
resolutions,  and  of  the  act  of  calling  the 
meeting  at  all.  From  one  or  two  letters  we 
have  received  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
provincial  members  are  under  an  impression 
that  the  Institute  having  made  up  its  mind  in 
favour  of  compulsory  registration,  and  called 
a  meeting  to  put  the  matter  in  train,  had  at 
the  last  moment  allowed  a  red  herring  to  be 
drawn  across  the  track  in  the  shape  of  a 
counter-resolution,  and  had  stultified  itself  by 
carrying  this  instead  of  the  originally  pro¬ 
posed  resolution.  That  anyone  should  think 
so  only  shows  how  carelessly  members  read 
the  printed  documents  circulated  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  give  them  information.  The  Council 
were  summoned  by  a  requisition,  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  of  the  by-law,  to  call  the 
meeting,  and  had  no  power  to  refuse.  The 
requisition  was  promoted  and  signed  by  the 
people  who  were  concerned  in  getting  up  the 
Architects’  Registration  Bill  which  is  again 
being  attempted  to  be  thrust  on  Parliament, 
and  it  was  simply  an  attempt  to  drag  the 
Institute  at  the  heels  of  that  Bill  and  its 
promoters.  The  list  of  signatories  to  the 
requisition  does  not  include  the  name  of  a 
single  member  who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  those 
of  persons  almost  unknown.  Among  the 
speakers  in  favour  of  the  resolutions  the 
only  one  whose  opinion  on  a  matter  affecting 
the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  profession 
could  be  considered  worth  any  serious  con¬ 
sideration  was  Mr.  Connon,  of  Leeds,  who 
moved  the  resolution,  and  who  perhaps  may 
be  in  earnest  in  his  ill-regulated  zeal;  but 
Mr.  Connon  seems  to  be  quite  tete  montee  in 
opposition  to  the  Institute,  and  has  shown  on 
various  occasions,  in  his  attacks  upon  it,  an 
absolute  want  of  moderation,  of  logic,  or  of 
tact,  which  have  really  taken  away  all  serious 
value  from  his  utterances.  Of  his  speech  at 
this  meeting  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 


that  it  was  considerably  less  unreasonable 
than  others  which  he  has  made  in  the  same 
room,  though  he  did  descend4to  the  foolish  clap¬ 
trap  of  accusing  the  Council  of  being  opposed 
to  registration  because  they  had  all  made  their 
reputations  and  position  and  required  nothing 
further  :  a  kind  of  insinuation  which  is  made 
simply  for  effect,  and  which  those  who  make 
it  do  not  really  believe.  Of  the  other 
speakers  on  the  same  side  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  take  any  notice  here,  further  than 
to  observe  that  if  the  profession  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  to  be  reduced  by  compulsory  registra¬ 
tion  to  their  standard,  it  would  probably  be 
the  desire  of  most  of  the  high-minded  artists 
in  the  profession  to  escape  from  any  nominal 
adherence  to  its  ranks,  and  to  find  some 
other  denomination  under  which  to  raDge 
themselves  than  the  one  of  “  architect,’’  which 
would  by  that  time  have  become  a  badge  of 
inferiority  rather  than  a  title  of  honour. 

Apart  from  this,  the  main  question  is  no 
doubt  one  that  is  worth  serious  discussion,  if 
only  to  remove  some  of  the  fallacies  which 
are  rife  in  connexion  with  it.  We  print  in 
another  column  a  letter  from  Professor 
Aitchison,  than  whom  no  one  has  a  better 
right  to  speak  in  regard  to  whatever  concerns 
the  higher  interests  of  the  profession.  It  is 
by  the  leaders  of  the  profession  that  such  a 
matter  must  be  deliberated,  aud  by  their 
opinion  that  it  must  be  settled,  not  by  the 
clamour  of  a  few  obscure  persons  who  are 
desirous  to  pose  as  reformers,  and  who  are 
not  particular  as  to  the  means  they  employ 
to  recommend  their  tactics.  Non  tali 
auxilio  is  no  doubt  the  feeling  which  is 
tacitly  present  to  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
supporting  the  action  of  the  Institute  against 
this  noisy  minority.  If  so  important  a  step 
is  to  be  taken,  let  it  he  taken  at  the  instance 
and  under  the  guidance  of  people  whom  we 
honour  and  in  whose  bona  Jides  we  can  have 
confidence.  Amd  this  is  a  point  in  regard  to 
which  the  Colonial  and  American  journals 
which  have  commented  on  the  subject  seem 
|to  be  very  much  in  the  dark.  We  have 
|  observed  in  such  quarters  references  to  the 
j  “  unhappy  dissensions  ”  among  the  English 
I  architects  on  the  subject  of  registration. 
They  are  misled  into  this  idea,  probably, 
by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  mis¬ 
leading  them.  Colonial  critics  may  rest 
assured  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  the 
case.  There  are  no  “  unhappy  dissen¬ 
sions  ”  among  those  English  architects 
who  are  worthy  of  the  name  and  whose 
talents  and  reputation  are  an  honour  to  this 
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country.  There  may  be  decided  differences 
of  opinion  among  them,  but  there  is  no 
acrimony,  and  there  is  a  perfect  'willingness 
to  discuss  the  subject  dispassionately  in  all 
its  bearings.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  putting  up  tamely  with  an  attempt 
to  force  registration  upon  them  by  unworthy 
tactics,  and  by  an  appeal  to  a  Parliament  the 
members  of  which  are  mostly  quite  destitute 
of  the  special  knowledge  and  culture  which 
alone  could  enable  them  to  understand  and 
to  weigh  the  possible  effect  upon  architects 
and  architecture  of  such  a  piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  two  distinct  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  regard  to  the  question  of  placing 
barriers  by  legislation  to  the  entrance  of  the 
architectural  profession :  first,  is  it  desirable 
at  all?  and  secondly,  is  this  the  time  for 
Professor  Roger  Smith’s  motion  dealt 
really  only  with  the  second  question.  It  is 
easy  to  reply  that  the  objections  existing  now 
will  exist  at  any  time,  and  that  to  bow  to 
them  is  only  to  postpone  the  encountering  of 
them  to  a  future  day.  Professor  Smith  gave 
sufficient  reasons  against  this  view ;  but 
nothing  in  the  debate  was  so  well  put  or  so 
conclusive  os  what  was  urged  by  Mr.  Phen<$ 
Spiers  in  his  very  practical  speech.  lie  ad¬ 
duced  the  case  first  of  the  chemists,  who 
applied  for  a  recognition  from  Government  in 
order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  anyone  calling 
himself  a  chemist  being  allowed  to  sel 
poisonous  drugs.  The  Government  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  restriction, 
but  that  if  they  instituted  an  examination 
they  might  obtain  a  title  in  course  of  time  : 
which  was  the  course  adopted.  Again,  the 
numbers’  Guild  has  started  examinations, 
and  has  registered  many  plumbers,  but  they 
were  not  registered  without  passing  an  ex¬ 
amination,  “  and  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Plumbers’  Guild,”  adds  Mr. 
bpiers,  “to  ask  that  'the  position  of  all  the 
jobbing  plumbers  in  the  country  should  be 
respected.’  If  you  were  to  go  to  Parliament 
and  ask  them  now  to  admit  all  architects  who 
Lave  been  in  practice  (however  incompetent 
th.®{  “‘S116  ,be)>  jou  would  be  met  at  once 
with  the  reply  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
register  as  competent  architects  who  have 
never  been  submitted  to  any  test  or  examina¬ 
tion.  We  hope  so.  At  all  events  that  is 
tne  plain  common  sense  of  the  matter.  If 
the  Institute  Examination  is  continued  for 
some  years,  and  meets  with  proper  numerical 
support,  there  would  come  a  time  when  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  bodv  of  men  in  the 
profession  who  had  passed  an  examination,  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  legal  recog¬ 
nition  for  them.  The  outsiders  would  the°n 
in  all  probability  find  themselves  compelled 
to  pass  the  Examination  also. 

But  whether  that  would  necessarily  be  to 
the  highest  interests  of  architecture  and  of 
the  profession  is  still  doubtful ;  or  if  we  con- 
clude  that  it  could  do  no  harm,  it  does  not 
fo  low  necessarily  that  it  would  do  any  good, 
lhat  the  institution  of  an  examination  for 
entrance  to  the  Institute  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  credit  of  the  Institute,  under 
existing  circumstances,  we  certainly  think: 
but  we  must  take  into  account  what  those 
circumstances  are.  We  have  before  our  eyes 
the  example  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enei- 

taeSr„f°h  neT”  beId-  norwe  Mieve 
talked  of  holding,  any  test  examination  for 
entrance  to  their  body.  Yet  the  fact 

soTailmd  ?e.mbersbiP  °f  the  Institution  is 
so  valued  and  is  so  generally  recognised  as 
an  .indication,  if  not  a  guarantee,  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  and  competency,  that  every 
thlTho'd’  W<!  belleTe’  bcoranes  a  member  of 

the  more  striking  because  one  of  the  great 
diftoulties  in  regard  to  an  examinatiof  for 

xe-ardrCto  U'ral  profeBsi?n  d°es  “ft  exist  in 
Si  engineering.  An  architect  can  he 

ledae  of  thXam'nr10?  In/eSard  his  know- 
but  the  t  practical  side  of  his  profession; 
tat  the  great  and  highest  value  of  archi- 

Suahdthr  “eCt"re  t0  ‘be  ,m,i0D  CODSi8ts 
(though  the  majority  of  the  nation  have  not 

yet  recognised  the  fact)  in  artistic  genius  and 

ssrihST- of  ar,is,ic  d-:^™d”n ! 

regard  to  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  set 
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any  standard  of  examination.  Nor  can  you, 
perhaps,  test  by  examination  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  of  readiness  and  resource 
under  unforeseen  difficulties,  of  enterprise,  of 
boldness  and  inventiveness  of  constructive 
conception,  which  go  to  make  up  engineer¬ 
ing,  genius  :  for  it  is  unquestionable  that 
genius,  and  not  merely  acquired  knowledge, 
is  an  element  in  the  character  of  a  really 
great  engineer :  and  it  is  perhaps  the  per¬ 
ception  of  this  which  has  kept  back  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  from  adopting 
a  system  of  examination.  But  at  all  events 
the  principal  studies  in  which  an  engineer 
is  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  profession 
are  practical  studies,  his  proficiency  in  which 
could  be  tested  by  examination,  whereas  the 
highest  elements  of  an  architect’s  studies  are 
artistic,  and  cannot  be  tested  by  examination. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  finds  an  examination  test  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  the  profession  is  kept  up  to  an  adequate 
standard,  and  membership  of  the  Institution 
is  desired  by  the  profession,  and  is  accepted 
by  the  public  as  an  indication  of  competency 
in  the  profession.  If  there  is  not  the  same 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  architects  that  it  is 
essential  to  be  members  of  the  Institute,  nor 
the  same  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  such  membership  is  a  guarantee  of  com¬ 
petency,  it  is  obvious,  by  comparison  with  the 
conditions  of  tbe  engineering  profession,  that 
this  difference  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  an  examination 
test.  Then  what  is  the  reason  of  it  ? 

The  cause  of  the  difference  rests  to  some 
extent  with  the  public.  They  know  what 
they  want  in  engineering  works,  and  ask  for 
it;  and,  as  Sir  F.  Leighton  said  about  art, 
what  the  public  ask  for  they  will  get.  They 
do  not  know  what  they  want  in  architecture 
and  the  highest  part  of  architecture,  archi¬ 
tecture  as  an  art,  they  mostly  do  not  want  at 
all.  They  therefore  ask  for  nothing  definite 
and  consequently  get  nothing  definite.  But 
the  reason  lies  far  more  with  tbe  architec¬ 
tural  profession  themselves  ;  in  their  want  of 
unity  and  esprit  cle  corps.  That  a  great 
many  of  them  do  not  belong  to  the  Institute 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Institute ;  it  is  their 
own  fault.  Mr.  Connon  mentioned,  in  the 
discussion  in  question,  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  Leeds  architects  were  mern- 
jers  of  the  Institute,  and  that  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  leading  man  in  that  town  was  not : 
and  he  seemed  to  think  this  fact  was  a  slur 
on  the  Institute.  He  is  quite  mistaken ;  it  is 
a  slur  on  his  own  townsmen  :  not  because  the 
Institute  is  a  perfect  or  a  perfectly-managed 
body,  though  we  do  consider  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  it  is  a  very  well-managed  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  and  is  doing  its  best-,  in  a  very 
energetic  manner  and  amid  much  discourage¬ 
ment,  to  benefit  the  profession  and  the  art  of 
architecture.  But  it  is  a  slur  upon  those 
who  do  not  join  it,  that  they  should  be 
so  shortsighted  and  indifferent  as  not 
to  see  the  advantages  to  the  whole 
profession  of  united  action  and  a  united 
tront.  A  well-known  architect  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Institute,  said,  in 
}°  ?  (?liestion  wby  fie  was  not, 
What  advantage  should  I  get  by  it?” 
inat  is  a  narrow-minded,  shortsighted,  and 
selhsh  view  to  take.  Probably  he  would 
get  no  direct  personal  advantage,  but  the 
profession  at  large  would  benefit  bv  greater 
unity  of  action,  and  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber  can  contribute  to  that.  Tbe  engineer- 
mg  profession  has  proved  practically  that, 
witnout  any  examination  test  or  legisla¬ 
tive  recognition,  the  profession  can  hold 
its  position  uncompromisingly  before  the 
public,  and  that  membership  of  its  repre¬ 
sentative  society  is  regarded  as  an  indication 
ot  a  certain  [standard  of  professional  ac- 
quirement.  That  the  case  is  not  similar 
witii  the  architectural  profession  and  its 
representative  society  is  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the 
public  about  architecture,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  it  is  due  to  the  want  of  unity  and  I 
loyalty  to  a  common  cause  amoDg-  the 
members  of  the  profession  themselves. 

Iheir  representative  body  is  not  a  power-1 


ful  one  like  that  of  the  engineers,  simp 
because  they  will  not  take  the  only  w- 
to  make  it  so.  Until  that  spirit  of  d 
loyalty  is  got  rid  of,  test  examinations  w 
not,  we  fear,  do  very  much  to  put  the  profo 
sion  in  a  better  position ;  and  if  it  were  e 
nd  of,  examination  tests  would  be  unnecec 
sary,  for  the  profession  would  be  strort 
enough  to  hold  its  own  in  public  estimatioi 
and  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  efficient 
within  its  own  ranks,  without  the  necessis 
ot  legislative  interference,  as  the  experiemi 
and  example  of  the  sister  profession  and  il 
Institution  irrefragably  proves. 


NOTES  FROM  ATHENS. 


1FTER  an  unusually  severe  winte 
for  Athens,  the  warmer  sprii 
weather  and  the  bright  sunshii 

- -  has  at  last  set  in,  and  tl 

near  approach  of  Easter  has  brought  tl 
annual  influx  of  University  men  who  con 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  visit  i 
person  the  familiar  Classic  sites.  This  yer 
I  rofessor  Middleton  has  brought  a  party  c 
his  students  from  Cambridge,  and  he  is  takin 
them  round  in  that  delightfully  instructiv 
way  which  is  so  pleasantly  remembered  b 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  pai 
ticipating  in  his  former  visits  to  Rome.  The 
will  probably  stay  for  about  a  fortnight  i; 
Athens,  visiting  all  the  principal  sites  in  th 
neighbourhood,  such  as  Sunium,  xEgina 
Eleusis,  &c.,  and  afterwards  go  to  Mycena 
and  Epidauros,  allowing  a  few  days  for  i 
short  stay  in  Rome  on  their  way  back  in  tim; 
for  the  commencement  of  Term. 

The  work  of  the  English  and  Americas 
Schools  in  Athens  has  been  going  on  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  winter,  and  many  public 
meetings  have  been  held  in  both  schools, 
where  papers  have  been  read  by  directors  and 
students  on  various  subjects  of  archrcologic&l 
interest.  In  addition,  the  directors  have 
lectured  to  the  students  on  special  branches 
of  archieology,  such  as  sculpture,  vases,  in¬ 
scriptions,  &c.,  in  the  museums,  and  on  the 
topography  of  the  various  sites.  Complete 
harmony  exists  between  tbe  two  schools,  and 
they  have  worked  together  amicably  and 
pleasantly  through  the  winter. 

The  American  School  resumed  their  excava¬ 
tions  on  the  site  of  Plattea  in  February  and 
carried  on  work  there  for  about  a  month. 
They  were  greatly  hampered  by  bad  weather, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  time, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  for 
several  days.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
presence  of  an  architect,  as  a  student  of  the 
school,  to  make  a  complete  survey  both  of  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  date  mostly  from  the  i 
time  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  whole  region  : 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  important 
historical  data  have  been  verified  and  doubtful 
positions  more  definitely  fixed. 

A  large  number  of  remains  of  ruined  I 
Byzantine  churches  have  been  unearthed,  and  i 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  Roman  and  i 
Byzantine  pottery  and  lamps.  This  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  Byzantine  town  on  : 
the  site  of  the  older  city,  and,  we  should  think,  , 
makes  the  chances  of  discovering  much  work  ; 
of  good  Greek  times  less  probable.  But  until  ! 
more  extensive  investigations  than  oppor-  • 
tunity  has  hitherto  allowed  have  been  made,  , 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  the  site. 

In  one  of  these  ehurches  which  lies  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  city,  near  the  wall, 
was  found,  forming  part  of  a  grave  beneath 
the  floor,  a  slab  containing  another  portion  of 
tbe  Edict  of  Diocletian,  the  preamble  of 
which  was  discovered  last  year  on  a  slab  in 
the  floor  of  another  church.  This  inscription, 
which  is  in  three  columns,  supplies  about  a 
column  and  a  quarter  of  hitherto  unknown 
matter,  consisting  principally  of  a  list  fixing 
the  maximum  prices  of  different  textile 
materials.  In  the  same  church  was  also 
found  another  inscription  of  over  seventy 
lines,  dating  from  probably  the  end  of  the 
third  century  or  tbe  beginning  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  ;  it  contains  a  dedication  by  a 
number  of  women  to  a  goddess,  whose  name 
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is  not  given,  of  votive  torches,  lamps,  &c.  It 
is  especially  interesting  as  giving  us  a  large 
number  of  female  names,  some  of  which  are 
new  to  us. 

A  number  of  ''small  inscriptions  were  also 
discovered,  some  belonging  to  funeral  stelae, 
and  one  dedicated  by  a  victor  in  the  games  of 
the  festival  of  the  Eleutheria.  Part  of  a 
water  conduit  was  also  unearthed  running 
into  the  city,  under  the  walls, from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  hills.  It  is  formed  of  U-shaped 
terra-cotta  tiles  resting  on  the  solid  rock,  and 
covered  over  with  stone. 

Several  trenches  were  sunk  in  the  part  of 
the  city  where  Leake  places  the  temple  of 
Hera,  but  without  result.  However,  in  a 
small  church  near  this,  where  some  architec¬ 
tural  remains  were  also  discovered,  was 
found,  among  the  d<5bris,  a  foot  of  a  large 
archaic  seated 'statue  in  poros  stone.  Trenches 
were  also  sunk  in  what  seemed  a  promising 
site  for  a  temple,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town,  but  owing  to  the  depth  of  soil,  bad 
weather,  and  limited  time,  operations  had  to 
be  suspended  in  the  meantime.  It  is  hoped 
that  further  excavations  will  be  made  by  the 
American  school  on  this  interesting  and  ex¬ 
tensive  site,  where  much  must  still  remain 
hidden  which  may  throw  valuable  light  on  the 
history  of  Platasa  in  Greek  times. 

The  British  School  have  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  site  of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia. 
This  is  their  first  excavation  on  Greek  soil, 
and  the  results  of  the  first  few  days  seem  to 
promise  well  for  the  future.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  present  level  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Helisson,  where  the 
Agora  was  situated,  the  foundations  of  a  large 
stoa  have  been  discovered  running  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  a  straight  line  east  and 
west,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  two  rows  of 
columns,  the  outer  Doric  and  the  inner  Ionic. 
The  remains  already  found  point  to  a  Roman 
restoration.  Foundations  have  also  been  un¬ 
earthed  of  what  promises  to  be  the  plan  of  a 
temple,  but  operations  at  these  two  places 
cannot  be  proceeded  with  further  at  present 
owing  to  the  standing  crops  of  corn,  inter¬ 
ference  with  which  would  necessitate  heavy 
compensation.  Attention  has  consequently 
been  directed  to  the  site  of  the  theatre  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  This  was  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece,  and  there  seems  every 
chance  of  finding  the  complete  arrangement  of 
the  stage  walls  os  they  stood  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  These  stage  buildings,  as  far  as 
can  be  at  present  seen,  seem  to  differ  entirely 
in  arrangement  from  those  of  already  ex¬ 
cavated  theatres.  Behind  the  line  of  the 
stage  wall  an  isolated  unfluted  column 
was  found,  with  three  deep  holes  on  the 
top.  This  may  possibly  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  machinery  of  the 
stage.  The  digging  here  is  much  deeper  than 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  pits  going 
down  in  some  cases  15  ft.  It  will  conse¬ 
quently  take  a  little  time  before  everything 
can  be  laid  bare.  Wherever  trial-pits  were 
dug,  foundations  of  some  sort  were  come 
across,  and  these  were  not  confined  to  places 
where  walls  showed  above  the  surface,  but 
were  done  generally  over  the  whole  area.  We 
hope  to  say  something  further  about  these 
promising  excavations  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Two  students  are  at  present  looking 
after  the  works,  which  were  set  going  by 
the  Director  in  person  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  school  now  numbers  ten  students, 
including  two  who  are  in  Cyprus,  where  the 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Salamis,  which  are 
being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cyprus  Exploration  Fund,  are,  according  to 
latest  accounts  received  here,  likely  to  show 
important  results. 

The  French  School  have  commenced  exca¬ 
vations  on  the  site  of  Troezen  in  Argolis, 
opposite  the  island  of  Poros. 

The  usual  winter  course  of  architectural 
and  topographical  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Dbrp- 
feld,  the  Director  of  the  German  School,  in 
Athens  and  neighbourhood,  has  been  some¬ 
what  interrupted  this  year  through  his  absence 
for  some  time  in  Cyprus,  where  he  went  to 
look  into  questions  connected  with  German 
excavation  in  the  island.  While  there  he  j 


took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
various  places  of  archieological  interest, 
— amongst  others,  the  site  of  the  former 
British  diggings  at  Papho,  and  the  works  now 
in  progress  at  Salamis.  He  has  since  gone  to 
Troy  with  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  is  making 
further  explorations  there  this  spring. 

A  number  of  the  fragments  of  the  large 
temple  statues  found  by  the  Greek  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society  last  season  during  the  course 
of  their  exploration  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Despoena  at  Lykosoura,  in  Arcadia,  have 
been  brought  to  Athens  and  stored  in  the 
Central  Museum  till  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  bringing  on  the  remainder,  the 
present  rough  tracks  being  insufficient  to 
transport  some  of  the  larger  torsos.  When 
these  arrive  the  remains  will  be  pieced 
together,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  that 
almost  the  entire  group,  consisting  of  figures 
of  Demeter  and  Kora  with  Artemis  and 
Anytos,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  stood 
in  this  temple,  will  be  recovered,  and  the 
Museum  of  Athens  will  then  be  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  a  genuine  temple-statue  group 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

The  very  fine  Byzantine  mosaics  in  the 
church  at  Daphne,  which  suffered  so  much 
from  an  earthquake  about  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  have  been  temporarily  secured  till 
the  arrival  of  a  competent  craftsman  from 
Italy,  who  is  shortly  expected,  and  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  able  to  leave  them  in  such  a 
state  as  will  ensure  their  stability  for  some 
time  to  come  ;  but,  while  it  is  very  important 
and  necessary  to  thoroughly  fix  these,  we 
trust  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  restoration,  which 
would  utterly  ruin  their  value  as  records  of 
the  finest  period  which  have  remained  as 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  creator,  and 
which,  but  for  the  injury  they  received  from 
enraged  and  fanatic  Turks  during  the  time 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  might  have  been 
preserved  to  us  till  to-day  in  an  almost  perfect 
state. 

In  three  small  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  offices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Synod  in 
Athens  has  been  got  together  the  nucleus  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  Greek  Christian  anti¬ 
quities.  This  small  museum,  which,  we 
understand,  is  indebted  for  substantial  help 
to  Lord  Bute,  whose  interest  in  Greek  Chris¬ 
tian  remains  is  well  known,  was  opened  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  by  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece.  The  collection  embraces  a  general 
series  of  objects  connected  with  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  also 
includes  a  number  of  plans,  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  churches  and  of  mosaics  and 
frescoes,  several  old  church  service  books, 
and  some  reproductions  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts. 

The  architectural  fragments  consist  princi¬ 
pally  of  sculptured  slabs,  ceramic  ornaments, 
fragments  of  mosaics  and  frescoes,  portions  of 
details  of  internal  fittings  such  as  the 
Iconostasis,  &c.,  pieces  of  pavements  and 
points  of  interesting  constructional  detail. 

In  connexion  with  ritual,  we  find  a  large 
number  of  vestments  of  various  kinds,  some 
being  beautifully  and  richly  embroidered, 
several  crosiers,  specimens  of  flagons,  chalices 
and  pattens,  many  of  them  of  pewter,  rich 
altar-crosses  of  delicate  silver  filagree  work, 
often  inlaid  or  picked  out  with  gold,  and 
usually  enclosing  intricate  and  minute  figure- 
subjects  cut  out  of  olive  wood.  We  also  find 
several  bottles  for  holding  the  sacred  oil, 
made  of  cast  lead  with  ornamental  borders 
and  quaint  figure  panels,  ceramic  plaques  for 
stamping  the  sacred  bread,  Christian  hand  and 
other  lamps,  and  large  flagons  for  storing  the 
oil  for  these. 

There  are  also  many  very  carefully-taken 
stamped  impressions  of  Christian  inscriptions 
and  of  the  flat,  slightly-cut  ornament  which 
was  so  commonly  used  round  the  doors  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  churches ;  a  number  of 
old  and  interesting  typical  sacred  pictures  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  of  saints  and 
prophets,  and  a  collection  of  about  800 
Byzantine  coins. 

We  hope  shortly  to  give  a  more  detailed 


account  of  this  interesting  series  of  objects, 
with  perhaps  a  few  sketches  of  the  various 
types. 


NOTES. 

BE  are  still  in  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic  of  strikes,  and  the 
subject  engrosses  the  attention 
of  a  large  section  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  community,  having 
been  discussed  during  the  last  few  weeks  at 
numerous  meetings  both  of  employers  and 
employed.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  Strikes  Bill  alluded  to  in  our  “  Notes  ”  of 
the  29th  ult.,  will  be  quietly  dropped.  There 
could  be  no  hope  for  such  a  measure  unless 
the  principle  underlying  it  was  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  those  concerned  ;  and,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  does  not  commend 
itself  to  either  party.  The  element  of  com¬ 
pulsion  in  the  Bill  is  condemned  by  all, — not 
excepting  those  responsible  for  it.  Among 
the  names  appearing  on  the  back  of  the  Bill 
is  that  of  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P.;  and  he  has 
actually  stated  thet  he  shall  ask  the  hon. 
member  who  introduced  it  to  withdraw  it, 
and  apologise  to  the  House !  The  Trades 
Council  term  it  “  an  unwise  and  astounding 
proposal,”  and  earnestly  entreat  Parliament 
to  reject  it :  while  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  simply  ignore  it  as  impracticable, 
and  not  worth  consideration.  They  suggested 
the  formation  by  the  various  Chambers  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation,  which  would  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  to  arbi¬ 
trate  upon  labour  disputes ;  and  invited  the 
Trades  Council  to  elect  delegates  to  serve 
upon  the  Board.  The  latter,  however,  virtually 
decline  to  comply,  although  expressing  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  assist  to  prevent  con¬ 
flicts.  The  result  of  most  of  the  recent 
strikes  has  rendered  workmen  even  more 
disinclined  than  before  to  submit  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  under  any  name,  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  designated  “capitalist 
humbug.’  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  go 
to  the  length  of  condemning  the  principle  of 
conciliation,  but  they  would  only  allow  it  to 
take  the  form  of  conferences  between  the 
parties  to  a  dispute.  This  promises  no  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  for  the  tone  of  recent  Con¬ 
ferences  of  this  nature  has  frequently  been 
far  from  conciliatory.  Indeed, it  is  impossible 
for  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  approach  it 
with  impartiality,  though  such  conferences 
would  serve  to  clear  the  way  and  narrow  the 
issues.  A  practical  but  unprejudiced 
arbitrator,  or  Board  of  Arbitration,  would 
then  constitute  the  best  and  fairest  mediator, 
and  be  far  more  likely  to  effect  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  permanent  recognised  “  Courts 
of  Appeal,”  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a 
dispute  passing  into  the  acute  phase  of  a 
strike  or  lock-out  before  such  a  tribunal 
could  be  formed,  or  a  suitable  arbitrator 
selected. 

THE  academic  labours  of  the  Berlin  con¬ 
gress  came  to  a  conclusion  on  March  29 
with  mutual  congratulations  to  each  other 
by  the  delegates  and  many  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
initiating  the  congress.  We  have  called  them 
“  academic  ”  labours  because  the  very  report 
of  the  delegates  shows  that  the  only  force 
which  ean  bring  forth  practical  results  is  the 
national  opinion  of  each  separate  European 
community.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
States  which  may  follow  out  the  suggestions 
of  the  congress  should  “  exchange  the  text  of 
all  legal  measures  adopted  by  them’’  with 
reference  to  the  subjects  before  the  congress. 
To  pass  legal  measures  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  popular  force  behind, — any  changes, 
however  small,  will  have  to  be  discussed 

before  popular  audiences  in  this  country, _ 

whereas  in  Spain,  where  public  opinion  on 
such  subjects  as  the  labour  of  children  in  fac¬ 
tories  is  not  in  so  forward  a  condition  as  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  congress  will  receive  much 
c 
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attention.  A  good  deal  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  also  been  anticipated  in  this 
country,  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of 
underground  -work  for  females.  On  the  whole, 
the  congress  has  been  interesting  rather  as 
throwing  light  on  the  apparently  benevolent 
autocracy  of  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany 
than  for  its  practical  usefulness. 


THE  whole  archaeological  world  will  have 
heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  whose  name  will  be  con¬ 
nected  for  all  time  with  the  recovery  of  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings 
of  the  world’s  history,  and  who  it  is  to  be 
feared  impaired  a  naturally  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  and  physique  by  his  ardent  labours  at  his 
chosen  work  under  very  great  disadvantages 
from  climate  and  circumstances.  The 
melancholy  part  of  it  is  that  several 
years  of  these  labours  were,  as  we  mentioned 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  book  on 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  unnecessarily  wasted 
in  hopeless  search  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
city ;  and  that  had  he  made  due  use  of  the 
information  open  to  everyone  as  to  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  site  of  the  Temple,  he  might 
have  achieved  his  object  with  far  less  waste  of 
vital  energy  and  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time,  and  might  have  thus  reserved  health 
and  time  to  publish  the  results  of  his  labours 
in  a  form  worthy  of  their  importance.  As  it 
is,  his  best  friends  can  only  regret  that  he 
produced  nothing  but  a  popular  book  on  the 
subject,  an  admirably-written  and  most  inte¬ 
resting  narrative,  but  not  a  monumental 
monograph  of  the  type  which  archaeologists 
had  hoped  to  see  from  him,  and  which 
any  German  savant  who  had  made 
such  a  discovery  would  certainly  not  have 
failed  to  give  to  the  world,  and  which  remains 
to  be  done,  if  at  all,  by  other  hands.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  discover 
what  it  had  long  been  said  could  be  discovered 
by  any  one  who  would  seriously  make  the 
attempt,  and  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
determination  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  energy 
and  perseverance  which  is  worth  as  much  in 
its  way  as  the  highest  archaeological  sagacity; 
leaving  an  example  to  others  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  long  delay  and  difficulties  in 
prosecuting  such  a  work,  besides  building  him¬ 
self  an  enduring  name  and  place  in  the 
records  of  archaeological  enterprise. 


burning  of  human  remains ;  that  the  ruins 
afford  evidence  of  being  composed 
strata  of  debris  belonging  to  successive 
periods,  and  that  they  found  the  foundations 
of  Greco-Roman  houses  “  dans  la  derniere 
couche,”  by  which  they  mean,  we  presume, 
the  upper  stratum.  They  do  not  commit 
themselves  to  maintaining  that  Ilissarlik  ' 
Troy,  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
them  ;  but  their  evidence  is,  short  of  that, 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Schliemann’8  views  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
find ;  nor  should  we  have  expected  otherwise. 
“Whether  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken 
to  secure  this  formal  support  is  not  impolitic 
in  the  sense  of  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  what  was  obviously  a  captious  and  sensa¬ 
tional  criticism,  may  be  another  question. 


A  PAMPHLET  has  been  circulated 
Mr.  W.  Saunders, member  of  the  London 


by 


County  Council,  consisting  of  “  a  statement 
of  facts  compiled  from  official  sources  ”  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  Thames  communi¬ 
cation  and  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  and  intended 
as  putting  a  case  in  favour  of  a  short  tunnel 
and  hydraulic  lifts  rather  than  a  loDg  tunnel 
and  inclined  approaches,  lie  formulates  the 
case  briefly  on  the  title-page  as  thus  : — 


Three  tunnels  with  inclines.. .=  £2,500,000 
Time  in  crossing  40  minutes. 

Two  tunnels  with  lifts . ...=  £400,000 

Time  in  crossing,  8  minutes. 


ALTHOUGH  apparently  Captain  Botticher 
has  not  responded  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
invitation  to  meet  him  at  Hissarlik  and  there 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  remains  are 
only,  as  Captain  Botticher  asserted,  those  of 
a  cemetery  where  the  dead  had  been  burned, 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  produced  a  counterblast 
to  the  assertions  of  his  critic  by  summoning 
a  jury  of  experts  and  others  to  sit  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  sign  their  names  to  a  statement  in 
French  which  was  communicated  to  the  Times 
of  Tuesday.  The  list  of  signatories  to  the 
declaration,  eight  in  number,  includes  the 
names  of  Professor  Virchow  and  Dr.  Wald- 
stein,  the  former  being  probably  included  as 
being  one  of  the  best-known  scientific  men  of 
the  day,  and  one  who  was  not  likely  to  be 
easily  taken  in  with  respect  to  the  weighing 
of  evidence  and  the  logical  deductions  to  be 
made  from  it.  Otherwise,  Herr  Virchow  is  not 
exactly  an  archaeological  expert,  nor  we  pre¬ 
sume  is  Mr.  Calvert,  the  United  States 
Consular  Agent  at  the  Hellespont.  The 
others  are  M.  Babin,  Ingenieur  des  Ponts 
et  ChausstSes,  and  delegate  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
of  Paris ;  Dr.  von  Duhn,  Professor  of 
Archaeological  Literature  at  Heidelberg  ;  Dr. 
Grempler,  President  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  Breslau;  M.  Hamdy,  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  Dr.  Humann,  Director  of  the  Royal  Prus¬ 
sian  Museum.  These  gentlemen,  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  whom  at  all  events  should 
carry  some  weight  on  such  a  subject,  have 
entirely  dismissed  Captain  Botticher's  criti¬ 
cism,  and  certify  that  the  remains  are  ob¬ 
viously  taose  of  a  fortified  town  ;  that  there 


We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  times  of  crossing  as  is  suggested 
here.  W e  presume  the  figures  refer  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  whole  time  occupied  on  the 
inclined  roads  at  each  approach  as  well  as  in 
the  tunnel :  but  that  is  hardly  a  fair  way  to 
put  it ;  and  the  eight  minutes  must  be 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  descent 
and  crossing  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
vehicle  arrives  at  the  lift,  which  is  certainly 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  always  or  even  in  the 
majority  of  instances :  where  one  lift  serves 
all  crossers  one  way,  it  is  inevitable  that 
many  must  be  kept  waiting  till  the  lift  is 
fairly  filled,  and  that  even  when  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  vehicles  waiting  to  fill  it 
at  once,  there  must  be  time  occupied  in 
getting  them  into  position.  At  the  Mersey 
Tunnel  the  delay  at  the  lift  is  very 
considerable,  with  foot  passengers  only. 
Apart  from  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Mr. 
Saunders’s  pamphlet  that  deserves  serious 
consideration.  The  expenditure  of  horse¬ 
power  in  dragging  up  long  inclines  would  mean 
a  serious  annual  waste,  besides  the  first  cost 
both  in  actual  operations  and  in  purchase  and 
compensation  that  would  be  entailed  in 
making  the  sloping  road  approaches.  Mr. 
Saunders  states  that  Messrs.  Armstrong 
estimated  the  annual  cost  of  working  lifts  at 
the  Tower-subway,  for  a  traffic  of  4,412 
vehicles  daily,  at  4,000/.  a  year.  Taking  the 
traffic  at  Blackwall  to  amount  to  2,500 
vehicles  daily,  the  cost  of  the  lifts  would  not 
much  exceed  2,500/.  a  year ;  a  very  small 
percentage  certainly  on  the  probable  saving 
in  first  ^  outlay,  even  if  we  regard  Mr. 
Saunders’s  figures  as  somewhat  too  favour¬ 
able  (as  they  probably  will  prove  to  be)  to  his 
short  tunnel  theory. 


TU^E  have  received  the  third  annual  report 
*  '  f°r  1889  of  the  Herkomer  School  of 
*urt’  ®us^ey-  l11  appears  to  have  attained  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  self-supporting  position; 
the  maximum  number  of  students  is  seventy, 
formed  into  two  main  divisions,  “  preliminary 
students  ”  and  those  attending  the  life  class. 
Appended  to  the  report  is  a  reprint  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ilerkomer’s  paper  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Universal  Review,  “  How  we  Teach  at 
Busliey,”  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  aim 
of  his  teaching  is  “  the  suppression  of  the  art 
student  and  “to  coax  out  individuality,” 
and  to  make  successful  work  the  aim  of  the 
student,  and  not  praise  or  prizes.  In  these 
days  of  bustle  and  commonplace  monotony  of 
work,  no  objects  could  be  more  admirable. 


past  year  exhibited  works  at  the  principal 
public  galleries.  We  naturally  turn  to  it  to 
see  the  results  of  the  six  years’  existence  of 
the  Ilerkomer  School.  The  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  comes  first,  and  we  receive  a  mild 
shock  when  we  observe  that  the  first  picture 
which  heads  the  list  is  entitled  “  Three  to 
One  On  the  Field  ”  (oil) !  Can  this  bel 
the  result  of  these  high  views,  of  this 
pure  artistic  life,  of  these  pastoral  plays  on 
sunlit  lawns;  has  the  national  sport  even 
swallowed  up  this  community  too?  A  further 
perusal  of  the  list  does  not  raise  our  spirits. 
There  is  not  one  work  which  deals  with  the : 
higher  subjects  of  art:  there  are  portraits, 
“  Shiplake  Backwater,”  “  A  Poacher’s  Bag,” 
“  On  the  Thames  near  Wargrave,”  and  so  on 
through  the  regular  stereotyped  subjects.: 
What  is  the  last  ?  “  Purple  Clematis  ”  (oil). 

“Far  too  many  people  dabble  in  art  nowa-i 
days,”  says  Professor  Ilerkomer,  in  the  above- : 
mentioned  paper  :  the  works  exhibited  by  the 
past  'and  present  students  would,  on  the  first  i 
appearance,  seem  to  fortify  this  assertion. 


rpHE  Workmen’s  Exhibition  which  was 
A-  opened  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Central  i 


IB  no  sign  anywhere  of  provision  for  til have 


Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Working  Men’s  ' 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  and  which  closed  jt 
on  Thursday  last,  was  not  very  large  or  varied  ( 
in  extent,  but  in  some  respects  it  afforded  c 
a  better  display  than  is  generally  witnessed  : 
in  such  exhibitions.  That  this  was  so  was  : 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amateur  i 
element,  although  quite  sufficiently  obtrusive,  : 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  exhibits  : 
which  were  the  productions  of  workmen  and  i 
workwomen  in  their  own  special  trades  and  ] 
handicrafts.  The  majority  of  the  exhibits  s 
showed  good  workmanship, — workmanship  so  : 
good,  in  fact,  that  it  was  regrettable  to  see  3 
that  the  design  of  many  of  them  was  so  poor.  ", 
The  trade  which  was  most  fully  represented  in  ] 
the  exhibition  was  cabinet-making ;  the  build-  - 
ing  trades  were  very  poorly  represented.  . 
Among  building  trade  exhibits  we  noticed  1 
some  good  specimens  of  plumbers’  work  by  i 
H.  Goldman,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  l 
Working  Men’s  Club  ;  and  there  were  many  i 
good  specimens  of  decorative  work,  as  well  1 
as  some  bad  examples.  Among  the  curio-  - 
sities  of  the  exhibition  we  may  mention  l 
what  was  apparently  a  very  carefully-executed  1 
model  of  the  South  Hackney  Club,  made  by  - 
Mr.  C.  Hamilton,  a  law  clerk.  The  model  l 
was  stated  to  consist  of  no  fewer  than  11,000  ) 
separate  pieces  of  wood,  each  individual  1 
brick,  seemingly,  being  represented  by  a  sepa-  - 
rate  piece  of  wood.  The  model  is  very  cleverly  ■ 
executed,  but,  while  commending  Mr.  Ilamil-  • 
ton’s  industry  and  skill,  we  cannot  but  regret  ; 
that  so  much  time  and  ingenuity  have  been  i 
expended  on  making  a  model  of  what  is  a  i 
very  commonplace  brick  house.  Another  : 
thing  that  struck  us,  more,  we  must  confess,  , 
on  account  of  the  exhibitor’s  name  than  on  i 
its  own  account,  was  “  an  imitation 
chess-table-top,”  as  it  is  described  in  the  : 
catalogue  :  an  “  imitation  -  marble  chess-  • 
table  top  ”  was  what  was  meant  to  be  : 
described.  It  was  apparently  made  of  : 
scagliola,  in  bright  colours,  and  its  exhibitor  ■ 
was  “J.  Ruskin,”  described  as  an  “artist,”  ’ 
and  as  a  member  of  the  United  Radical  Club. 
There  are,  it  seems,  two  Ruskins  in  the  field. 
We  understand  that  this  is  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  kind  held  under  the  same  auspices. 
The  results  have  been  so  far  encouraging,  on 
the  whole,  but  we  shall  look  for  improvement 
future  displays  of  the  prowess  of  the  “pick 
the  working  classes”  understood  to  be 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  workmen’s  i 
clubs. 


WE  presume  that  the  new  hydraulic  rail¬ 
way,  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  If,  which  is 
to  facilitate  intercourse  between  Lynton  and 
Lynmouth,  is  a  practical  convenience  to 
people  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  climb  a 
hilly  road,  and  it  will  probably  also  provide  a 
merciful  relief  for  many  unfortunate  horses 
from  a  weary  pull  up  the  hill;  but  it  would 
be  of  some  interest  to  know  exactly  what  are 
the  “  devices  ”  for  stopping  the  cars  and 
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.verting  danger  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
jhem  or  the  machinery.  A  railway  with 
uch  a  gradient  might  be  the  scene  of  a  very 
prious  casualty,  unless  the  provisions  made 
(gainst  any  chance  of  coming  down  with  a 
mn  are  thoroughly  trustworthy. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  draws  our  atten- 
tion  to  the  following  interesting  bit  of 
[aesthetic”  from  The  Queen  of  March  29.  It 
it  in  reference  to  the  works  of  an  American 
[idy  sculptor,  Miss  Freeborn : — 

5  “Sepulchral  monuments  have  claimed  her  atten- 
|on,  !in  the  first,  instance  in  memory  of  her  own 
prents.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more 
iriginal  or  beautifully  adapted  to  its  purpose  than. this 
louble  memorial  that-  represents  two  large  columns, 
le  one  straight,  the  other  spiral,  intended  to 
mbody  separately  the  idea  of  female  grace  and 
jnnly  strength,  blended  by  a  spiral  arch  at  the 
iimmit.  While  purely  original,  the  spirit  is 
iyzantine." 

7hich  is  the  manly  strength  and  which  the 
jmale  grace,  the  spiral  or  the  straight,  does 
ot  appear,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred 
>  the  writer  that  columns  are  constructive 
jatures  designed  with  reference  to  a  superin- 
umbent  load,  and  therefore  hardly  suitable 
>r  separate  and  symbolic  use.  However, 
spiral  arch  ”  is  good. 


A  QUERY  of  Lord  Bury’s  as  to  the  need 
A  of  a  verb  which  should  be  applicable 
>  the  movements  of  an  electrically-driven 
lunch,  as  steam  (“  to  steam  so  many  knots  ”) 
i  applied,  very  irregularly  and  inelegantly,  to 
le  movement  of  a  steamer,  has  drawn  a 
umber  of  letters  in  Thursday’s  Times  making 
jggestions  which  are  amusing  at  all  events, 

1  not  very  practical.  The  first  correspondent 
aggests  “  to  motor,” — “  an  electric-launch 
ikes  half  an  hour  to  motor  from  Mortlake  to 
’utney,” — which  would  be  the  same  as  if  we 
lid  that  a  boat  driven  by  a  steam-engine 
took  half-an-hour  to  engine  ”  from  the  one 
lace  to  the  other.  That  is  not  happy. 
R.  W.  S.”  is  better  with  his  suggestion  to 
mote,”  a  verb  properly  formed  from  the  same 
Dot  as  “motor,  and  already  received  into  the 
inguage  under  the  intensitive  form  “  promote." 
'his  is  ingenious  and  logical.  Two  correspon- 
ents  suggest  “electrize”  and  one  “electrate.” 
'oo  long,  and  not  convenient  words.  Mr. 
undrew  W.  Tuer  distinguishes  himself  by 
he  invention  of  a  new  cockneyism,  and 
uggests  that  as  Lord  Bury  wants  a  mono- 
yllable,  “  to  trie  ”  will  do  to  describe  going 
Si  an  elec  trie  launch :  about  as  vulgar  as 
I  ’bus,”  and  for  the  same  reason  most  likely 
jo  be  taken  up.  To  “  volt  ”  will  not  do,  if 
Inly  because  it  is  the  same  sound  as  “  vault,” 
nd  its  formation  into  a  verb  of  description  is 
Is  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  apply  to  a  stwam- 
ingine  the  word  “to  horse-power”  from  one 
jilace  to  another,  because  steam-power  is 
ioughly  measured  by  horse  -  power.  To 
1;  ohm  ”  is  worse,  since,  as  another  correspon¬ 
dent  remarks,  ohm  is  a  measure  of  resis¬ 
tance,  and  therefore  suggests  the  contrary 
Jdea  to  speed.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
ilectric  work  must  give  rise  to  some  new 
ivord-  coinage,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
Enade  on  better  principles  and  in  a  less 
jiwkward  manner  than  has  been  done  so  far, 
|n  the  barbarous  jargon  of  “  ohm,”  “  ampere,” 
I*  volt,”  “  watt,”  &c.,  which  have  no  innate  suita¬ 
bility  of  meaning,  and  which  give  to  treatises 
on  electricity  the  effect  of  being  written  in 
p  foreign  language.  Meantime,  in  regard  to 
he  present  query,  we  are  in  accordance  with 
j.he  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Colchester,  (another 
Contributor  to  the  correspondence  in  question) 
,n  thinking  that  no  new  word  is  required  at 
ill,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  as 
well  as  good  English,  to  say  that  an  electric 
launch  “  runs  ”  from  one  place  to  another  in 
a  given  time,  and  that  her  work  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  fair  day’s  run.”  We  may 
observe  that  the  use  of  “  to  steam  ”  as  a  verb 
lipplied  to  the  progress  of  a  steamship  is  not 
only  irregular  but  unnecessary,  and  is  not  in 
universal  use ;  it  is  in  fact  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper  reporter’s  phraseology,  and  not  classical 
English. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  HOUSE.* 

A  GOOD  example  of  an  early  house  is  Stoke- 
say,  near  Shrewsbury.!  It  appears  that  the 
Hall  was  built  some  time  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  in  1291  the  lord  obtained  a 
licence  to  crenellate,  and  built  a  tower.  The 
buildings  and  courtyard  are  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  22  ft.  wide,  and  are  mostly  of  stone  and 
in  good  preservation,  but  in  some  respects  they 
depart  from  the  customary  arrangement.  There 
is  a  gate-house.  Opposite  stands  the  house.  It 
consists  of  a  hall  51  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  an  open 
roof,  and  taceried  windows  which  had  glass  in 
the  tracery  but  shutters  below.  The  hall  has 
no  fireplace.  North  of  this  is  a  room  appa¬ 
rently  intended  for  the  cellar,  with  two  rooms 
over,  the  upper  one  being  of  timber  construction, 
and  with  a  fireplace  and  good  windows.  The 
cellar  and  intermediate  rooms  have  narrow 
windows  (loops)  intended  for  defence.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  hall  is  the  solar — up  steps,  and 
with  small  rooms  below  it.  Detached,  but  con¬ 
nected  by  a  passage,  is  a  tower  of  singular  but 
picturesque  shape.  It  was  of  three  stories,  and 
it  seems  probable,  as  there  is  a  large  fireplace 
in  the  ground-floor  room,  that  that  may  have 
been  the  kitchen.  The  window  openings  in  the 
tower  all  had  shutters,  and  most  of  them  had 
seats  formed  in  the  cills. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  an 
English  manor  house  as  they  were  built  about 
the  time  when  the  choir  of  Westminster  was 
completed,  and  to  which  little  has  been  since 
added.  Much  picturesque  beauty  it  is  true  there 
is,  the  design  of  the  windows,  gables,  but¬ 
tresses,  and  open  roof  of  the  hall,  most  artistic 
and  careful  precautions  against  attack,  but  of 
.comfort,  convenience,  privacy,  warmth,  and 
even  shelter,  very  little  indeed. 

Stabling  and  other  offices  were  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  in  others,  appended  so  as  often  to 
make  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 

The  fifteenth  century  saw  a  great  advance  in 
the  social  condition  of  our  ancestors,  an  ad¬ 
vance  which  had  begun  in  the  century  previous, 
and  the  Mediaeval  house  was  in  that  century 
accordingly  much  improved.  A  large  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  for  country 
houses  some  sort  of  castle,  and  they  had  began, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  those  cases  where 
a  stout  tower  or  keep  was  standing  by  itself,  to 
surround  it  with  enclosed  and  fortified  court¬ 
yards,  within  the  shelter  of  whose  walls  rooms 
of  various  dimensions  had  been  erected.  This 
process  was,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  extended. 
The  hall,  whether  in  the  castle  or  the  manor 
house,  ceased  to  be  the  common  sleeping-place 
of  retainers,  and,  by  degrees,  as  manners  and 
customs  grew  more  refined,  it  ceased  to  be  the 
dining-room  of  the  lord  and  his  family.  Con¬ 
sequently  more  rooms,  some  of  them  for  ser¬ 
vants,  others  of  larger  size  and  higher  finish  for 
their  masters,  were  added,  and  there  were  also 
not  a  few  places  which  were  required  as 
stabling  for  horses,  and  occasionally  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  To  the  solar  was  often  added  a 
second  large  room.  Of  these  two,  one  served 
as  dining-room,  while  the  other  began  to  do 
duty  as  a  ladies’  withdrawing-room ;  and  here 
we  meet  the  dawn  of  our  own  invariable  dining¬ 
room  and  drawing-room  A  long  room,  called  a 
gallery,  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  large 
houses.  It  was  often  hung  with  the  family 
pictures,  and  hence  probably  our  modern  use  of 
the  word  gallery  to  signify  a  place  where  pic¬ 
tures  are  collected.  Sometimes,  as  at  Hever, 
and,  I  think,  at  Penshurst,  it  is  in  the  roofs ; 
sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been  arranged  at  a 
lower  level,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  on 
state  occasions  en  suite  with  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  living-rooms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  gallery  usually  known  as  the  ball-room 
at  Haddon  Hall. 

Not  infrequently  a  private  chapel  forms  part 
of  the  construction  of  a  large  manor  house,  as 
it  usually  did  of  a  castle.  This  is  not  usually 
large,  but  is  often  a  graceful  and  well-contrived 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  time. 

At  every  period  the  architectural  treatment 
of  tracery,  mouldings  and  carving  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  churches,  is  paralleled  by  the 
treatment  of  the  same  parts  in  the  domestic 
work.  Vaulting,  which  is  the  finest,  or  almost 
the  finest  feature  of  church  architecture,  is, 
however,  not  largely  employed  in  manor  houses, 
though  often  in  the  more  stoutly-built  castles. 


**  A  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Roger  Smith  at 
University  College,  London,  as  part  of  the  Course  of 
Arclucology  now  being  given  there.  (Concluded  from 
p.  249,  ante). 

|  t  Illustrations  in  Parker’s  “  Dom.  Arch.,”  Vol.  i.,  p.  158. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  specially  domestic  fea¬ 
tures  of  fireplaces  and  chimneys,  and  the 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  windows,  so 
as  to  correspond  to  the  many  rooms  of  a 
mansion  instead  of  the  one  space  of  a  church, 
give  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  Mediaeval 
house  from  that  of  a  church,  aud  this  difference 
is  very  much  intensified  by  the  constant 
presence  of  chimneys,  and  by  the  retention 
down  to  a  late  period  of  some  of  the  features 
which  the  manor  house  borrowed  from  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  castle, — as,  for  example,  the 
tower,  the  turret-staircase,  the  battlemented 
parapet,  the  moat,  and  the  protected  entrance, 
with  its  drawbridge  or  portcullis. 

To  the  interior  of  houses  the  art  of  the 
fifteenth  century  contributed  a  great  deal  that 
was  eminently  domestic  in  character ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  rich  and  even  sumptuous  in 
quality.  Carved  and  moulded  woodwork  in 
panelled  dados  and  wall-linings,  doors,  stair¬ 
cases,  and  so  forth  ;  ornamental  ironwork  in 
fire-dogs,  the  latches  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  other  minor  fittings.  Ornamental  lead- 
lights  in  windows,  filled  often  with  armorial 
bearings.  Tapestry,  and,  as  time  wore  on, 
stamped  leather  for  lining  the  walls,  and  well- 
wrought  plasterers’  work  for  ceilings.  These 
resources,  together  with  painting,  gilding,  and 
colouring,  were  now  all  at  the  disposal  of  the 
architect  of  a  country  house,  and  what  he  was 
able  to  do  with  them  now  invites  our  attention 
a  little  in  detail. 

All  that  went  to  make  up  the  Mediaeval 
house  is  fortunately  not  of  equal  interest  to  us 
here,  and  there  are  many  portions  and  features 
that  we  may  well  pass  over,  but  upon  one  or 
two  of  them  we  should  bestow  a  little  attention. 

First,  the  fire,  and  what  it  involved.  The 
domestic  hearth,  much  as  the  ancients  made  of 
it,  cannot  have  been  half  so  precious  to  them 
as  to  us  and  our  forefathers  in  this  chilly 
climate,  probably  worse  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  now.  When  there  was  only  one  room, 
whether  it  was  a  small  house  or  a  goodly  hall, 
the  fire  in  early  days  was,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  at  a  hearth  in  the  midst,  and  there 
was,  of  course,  no  chimney.  In  the  hall-roof 
it  was  then  common  for  there  to  be  what  is 
called  a  louvre, — that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  raised 
roof  at  the  ridge  of  the  general  roof,  and  just 
over  the  hearth,  with  openings  screened  by 
what  we  still  call  louvre-boarding, — that  is  to 
say,  boards  some  little  distance  apart  placed  on 
the  slope  like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind,  so 
as  partly  to  keep  out  rain,  and  yet  to  let  smoke 
escape  through  the  gaps  between  them.  This 
feature  is  seldom  left  in  halls  that  are  in  any 
way  in  use,  as,  if  smoke  is  not  going  out  of  it, 
cold  wind  is  apt  to  come  in ;  but  in  the  hall 
attached  to  the  deanery  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
already  referred  to,  used  as  a  refectory  by  the 
Westminster  School,  there  is  a  louvre  in  the 
roof,  very  much  in  its  original  state,  though  the 
hearth  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  stove. 

In  smaller  rooms,  and  before  very  long  in 
halls,  it  began  to  be  customary  to  have  the  fire 
at  the  side,  and  to  carry  the  smoke  up  a 
chimney.  It  was  very  early  an  established 
custom,  when  a  fire  was  to  be  provided  for,  to 
build  a  regular  projection,  often  10  ft.  or  so 
wide,  and  several  feet  deep,  from  the  side  of 
the  room,  to  form  a  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the 
space  so  gained,  to  throw  a  great  beam  across 
the  opening  between  this  hearth-place  and  the 
room,  and  gradually  to  contract  the  great  space 
above  and  behind  this  beam  into  a  chimney. 
Thus,  there  were  two  very  warm,  if,  perchance, 
smoky  snuggeries,  created  on  each  side  of  the 
hearth.  These  were  the  chimney-corners,  or 
ingle-nooks.  The  fire  was  of  wood,  and  there 
were  iron  bars  at  each  side  the  hearth,  called 
dogs,  on  which  the  logs  could  lie  a  few  inches 
above  the  glowing  ashes  on  the  hearth.  The 
front  supports  of  these  dogs  were  often  richly 
ornamented  with  iron  or  brass  work. 

When  the  room  was  smaller,  and  especially 
in  upper  floors,  the  fire  opening  was  smaller, 
and  was  constructed  very  much  as  we  make 
them  now,  only  that  where  we  put  a  grate  there 
was  a  hearth, — usually  a  little  raised,  with  iron 
dogs. 

The  lintel  over  the  openings  of  such  fire¬ 
places  is  generally  not  a  timber  beam,  but  a 
beautifully-constructed  stone  lintel,  worked  in 
many  interlocking  pieces.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
arch.  These  lintels  and  arches  also  frequently 
occur  over  fire  openings  of  very  wide  space  in 
Mediaeval  kitchens  and  halls. 

When  coal  came  into  use,  the  iron  grate  to 
hold  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
fireplaces  became  smaller,  but  substantially 
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though  coal  may  have  been  used  early  in  the 
North  of  England,  the  fires  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  wood  fires,  with  their  cheerful  flame,  ruddy 
glow,  great  heat,  and  pleasant  smell ;  and  the 
collecting,  storing,  and  cutting  of  wood  for  fuel 
must  have  been  one  of  the  constant  occupations 
of  the  household  servants. 

Next  to  the  fireplace,  perhaps  the  window  is 
the  part  of  a  house  that  has  most  home-like 
character.  No  windows  of  any  Mediaeval  house 
were  like  the  sash-window  of  our  day.  It  is 
a  modern  invention. 

In  early  times,  though  glass  was  known  and 
used  for  churches,  the  window-openings  in 
houses  were  closed  only  by  shutters.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  and  down  into  the  fourteenth 
we  find  domestic  windows  with  tracery  in  the 
heads,  the  heads  having  been  glazed,  but  the 
lower  parts  fitted  with  shutters,  and  the  hinges 
and  holes  for  the  bolts  and  stone  ledges  for  the 
shutters  to  close  against  show  this  clearly.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  this  was  the  case  in  some 
monastic  buildings  down  to  a  later  period. 

When  glass  began  to  be  obtainable,  it  was  at 
first  so  scarce  and  costly  that  we  are  told  that 
gentlemen  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  to  carry 
their  casement- windows  with  them  from  one 
house  to  another — and  also,  by  the  by,  their 
tapestry  hangings. 

When  glass  became  fairly  plentiful, — which 
we  may  assume,  was  in  the  fifteenth  century, — 
the  windows  were  made  up  of  small  pieces  set 
in  leadwork,  often  in  the  familiar  diamond¬ 
shaped  quarry,  but  not  infrequently  in  more 
complex  ornamental  patterns,  and  these  were 
secured  usually  to  iron  frames  and  bars  let  into 
the  stonework  of  the  window-opening.  Such 
portions  of  the  window’s  as  opened  (and  they 
were  not  many)  were  hung  as  casements,  and 
often  fitted  badly,  and  did  not  open  far,  but 
the  latches  and  stays  were  usually  charming 
specimens  of  ornamental  ironwork.  Of  course, 
in  timber-built  houses  the  casements  were  of 
wood. 

A  feature  which  is  of  such  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  that  its  absence, — when  it  is  absent  from 
stone-built  houses, — is  a  surprise,  is  the  window- 
seat.  The  walls  being  mostly  thick,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  inside  the  windou'-sill  to  form 
a  seat,  which  is  frequently  so  fashioned  that 


masonry,  or  else  painted  upon  with  histories  or  I  le-Duc.  The  old  walls  were  almost,  if  i 
fables.  quite,  perfect  when  the  work  was  begun,  l 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  w’ainscot-  all  else  is  the  creation  of  the  great  archti 
g,  i  e.,  lining  walls  with  woodwork,  began  to  logist.  I  believe  it  bas  probably  been  overdoq 
come  into  use.  It  appears  that  Norway  planks,  but  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Median;! 
i.e.,  planks  of  fir,  were  imported  into  this  domestic  art  I  recommend  a  visit  to  Pierrefoifi: 
country  for  this  purpose,  though  most  of  our  as  an  arehasological  lesson  worth  taking, 
joinery  was  in  oak.  In  later  times  the  custom  I  I  propose  now  to  invite  you  to  accompan 
of  so  lining  the  walls  of  rooms  to  which  it  was  me  on  an  imaginary  visit  to  one  Mediae 
desired  to  impart  an  air  of  comfort  and  finish  I  house,  in  many  respects  the  best  for  our  pi  i 
became  common.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  pose  which  England  affords,  and  of  which 
curious  ornament  known  as  the  linen-fold  came  fortunately,  excellent  photographic  illustration 
into  general  use  in  the  panelling,  and  towards  have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Brooks.  I  allude  1 
the  close  of  the  century  stamped  leather  began  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire, 
to  be  employed  as  a  sumptuous  wall-lining.  Haddon  Hall*  is  the  property  of  the  Duke ;| 
The  finest  wall-covering,  however,  was  the  Rutland.  How  it  came  to  them,  and  wbvl 
tapestry  which  wras  one  of  the  glories  of  the  have  been  its  fortunes  since  Doomsday,  J 
Middle  Ages,  and  may  be  said  in  Domestic  work  which  survey  the  place  is  named,  is  veil 
to  have  held  a  place  something  akin  to  that  of  pleasantly  told  in  the  article  in  the  currer, 
stained  glass  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals.  number  of  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  from  tl  j 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  tapestry  was  I  pen,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  present  Duchess  sj 
occasionally  in  use,  but  it  appears  to  have  not  Rutland.  The  hall  has  not  been  occupied  sinri 
been  till  far  on  m  the  thirteenth  that  it  was  the  year  1700,  and  no  alterations  and  modern, 
often  employed  1  he  town  of  Arras  became  so  sations  have  been  introduced  since  that  dat; 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  tapestry  that  and  though  it  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  i  i 
the  Arras  became  the  famiHar  name  for  it.  _  In  furniture,  whatever  remains  is  appropriat;i 
Shakespeare  s  Henry  "V .,  at  the  inconvenient  There  is  much  good  tapestry,  and  the  fabrti 
moment  when  the  search  for  the  Gad’s  Hill  has  been  constantly  looked  after,  and  is  nop 
robbers  had  become  warm,  you  may  remember  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
the  Prince  says  to  Falstaff,  “  Go  hide  thee  It  is  erected  entirely  with  stone-waUinlis 
behind  the  Arras  Much  good  tapestry  was  strongly  built,  but  very  picturesque,  and  is  LI 
produced  in  London,  while  Norwich  became  house  of  very  considerable  extent,  quite  fit  f<  i 
tamous  for  worsted  stuffs,  while  were  used  as  a  nobleman’s  seat. 

a  substitute  for  tapestry  as  a  wall  covering.  Haddon  has  no  mote.  It  stands  on  a  pro  . 

Tapestry  was  first  employed  to  ornament  the  jecting  crag  or  spur  of  no  great  height,  thrown 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  gradually  intro-  forward  from  the  rising  ground  that  forms  tht 
duced  into  other  parts  of  the  house.  It  seems  west  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  amfl 
to  have  been  usually  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  stream  washes  part  of  the  foot  of  the  rock' 
d°^’n.  a-  i;*ng  UP  from  pegs  or  hooks  so  but  can  never  have  formed  a  substitute  for  rl 
that  it  might  be  put  away  when  not  wanted  or  mote,  and  though  walled  it  never  was  a  castle  A 
(as  is  stated  to  have  been  done)  carried  from  only  a  strongly-built  manor  house.  Haddo^fl 
the  town  house  to  the  country  one  and  back.  I  was  built  and  altered  at  several  times  durini;- 
need  not  dwell  on  the  capacity  of  this  kind  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  and  part  of  the  place  wav:, 
material  for  serving  as  coloured  decorations  of  |  built  or  rebuilt  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  a  littln! 


two  persons  could  sit  and  face  each  other.  At 


other  times  it  is  arranged, — as  we  mostly  do  it 
now  when  we  employ  it,  bench-wise, — so  that 
those  who  occupy  it  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
window.  In  all  the  Mediaaval  period  it  must 
be  remembered  that  domestic  windows  were 
divided  into  comparatively  narrow  lights  by 
upright  bars  of  stone  or  timber,  called  mul- 
lions,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  they 
were  also  frequently  provided  with  one  or  more 
horizontal  bars  known  as  transoms.  By  this 
means,  though  the  individual  light  was  kept 
down  to  such  dimensions  that  a  leaded  window 
was  strong  enough  to  fill  it,  it  became  possible 
to  have  wide  and  lofty  windows,  made  up  of 
many  lights,  when  they  were  wanted. 

The  bay-window  and  oriel- window  are  features 
of  the  Mediaeval  house  which  added  much  to 
its  beauty  and  also  to  its  brightness.  A  bay 
window  is  a  wide  projecting  window,  some¬ 
times  square,  sometimes  half  -  octagon,  and 
occasionally  of  other  forms  in  plan,  rising  from 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house. 

It  became  usual,  as  has  been  already  said,  to 
introduce  a  bay-window  into  the  hall.  It  was 
generally  at  the  dais  end  of  the  apartment,  and 
usually  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  often  being 
of.  great  size.  In  the  Elizabethan  mansions 
this  feature  was  introduced  into  many  other 
parts  of  the  house  (fifteenth  century). 

The  oriel-window  was  a  bay-window  on  an 
upper  floor,  only  corbelled  out,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rarely  so  large  as  the  bay.  When  the 
bay  is  introduced  elsewhere  than  in  the  hall,  it 
is  very  usual  for  it  to  be  carried  up  through  all 
the  storeys  of  the  house,  and  as  the  desire  to 
■make  upper  rooms  pleasant  increased  bay- 
windows  of  this  sort  and  oriel-windowr  - 
more  and  more  into  vogue. 

You  will  probably  turn  next  to  the  walls,  and 
inquire  in  what  manner  they  were  finished.  In 
early  times, — and  in  less  important  rooms  at  a-11 
times,— they  were  plastered ;  but  the  Medieval 
plastering  was  a  very  thin  coating,  not  like  the 
inch  or  inch-and-a-half  which  we  at  the  present 
day  heap  on  to  our  rough  walls  and  then  smooth 
down.  When  the  inner  face  of  the  walls  was 
not  smooth  the  plastering  did  little  to  hide  the 
roughness,  and  other  methods  were  employed. 

I  OUght  to  add  that  this  oln.st.prinrr  oonmo  fw. 


the  noblest  sort. 


T.  1 1  i  t  . ,  ■  ,  .  i  internal  fitting  was  done  to  a  few  rooms  at  ita 

It  would  be,  I  think,  treason  against  the  rather  later  date  still.  I  propose,  howeveroi 
highest  attributions  of  the  study  of  archeology  that  for  our  present  purpose  we  acoept  i  j 
if  in  this  lecture  no  word  should  be  said  on  the  entire  as  an  example  of  the  Medieval  house.  || 
gioup  of  buildings  of  which  it  takes  cognizance  The  block  of  buildings  is  a  parallelogram  o  i, 
viewed  as  works  of  art.  When  we  endeavour  slightly  broken  outline,  and  there  are  two 
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to  discern  the  special  merits  of  their  architec-  internal,  somewhat  irregular,  quadrangles.  Th-’ 

turn  WP  T  t.hinU-  must.  nt.  nnna  tl - I  _  ,  „  .  „  V  A.  . ,  , 


ture,  we,  I  think  must  at  once  admit  that  they  I  entrance  7rorrt  faceTIh^^^ 
are  singularly  full  of  character.  No  buildings  front  is  south ;  and  the  quadrangles  are  easu 
of  any  age  or  country  are  more  happily  sue-  and  west.  The  hall,  with  its  butteries  ana 
cessful  in  conveying  to  the  spectator  the  kitchen  at  its  north  end,  and  its  solar  anu 
impression  that  they  are  built  for  the  purpose  upper  withdrawing  room,  at  its  south  endn 
they  were  meant  to  serve.  This  is  probably  the  forms  the  middle  block,  and  extends  across  thd 
first  quality  of  good  architecture  ;  it  is  the  one  whole  building  from  north  to  south,  and  so  has;.] 
ost  commonly  missed  in  imperfect  modern  a  quadrangle  on  either  side.  Each  quadrangle^ 
work  and  the  complete  attainment  of  it  is  the  is  separately  entered,  and  each  entrance  ii"t 
quality  above  all  others  which  gives  to  the  best  under  a  tower,  the  two  towers  forming  the  ends.. ; 

n«CT^ftuW°rp ltS  J blg?  X-alT  °LS’iCi1  places  of  the  north  front-  The  Ea#le  '-l  ower,  thcl ; 

as  Ightham,  Penshurst,  Knole,  or  Haddon,  your  north-east  one,  is  the  earliest,  and  appears  tc  :: 

u-rfi-Tpr/SSa01?  1So.thaJ  are  dwellings  :  I  have  been  built  in  the  thirteenth  centurv.  Thcl;  i 

■  1S  ’  a'.  dignified,  if  you  will,  but,  Entrance  Tower,  chiefly  made  use  of,  is  at  thelj 

any  ling  else,  domestic.  north-west  angle,  and  forms  a  commandingi'i 

Ihe  next  most  prominent  quality,  especially  feature.  It  is  of  much  later  date,  being,  as  we* 
.t,he\r  e,xte”orf.-  13  Picturesqueness.  The  see  it,  probably  part  of  the  work  of  Sir  Georged 
accidents  of  situation,  of  varying  requirements,  Vernon,  known  as  the  King  of  the  Peak,  who! 
and  of  subsequent  alteration  have  provoked  the  held  Haddon  from  1515  to  1565. 

SmL  lrregalarit'es’  and  the  most  The  chapel,  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the! 

n  ras  s ,  and,  so  far  as  the  interiors  building,  is  at  the  south-west  corner.  It  andn 

J  ^UChtd’  thre  ,sam?  1thing  V3  there  the  bad,  the  solar,  and  the  kitchen  are  the  onlvt 
!,h0Ug  \uUIlf0,  Unftely  Lnearly  every  important  parts  of  the  building  on  the  groundr.  i 
hipnT  ,5°r  f  haS.ibe,ea  \ept  UP  das  floor;  the  other  rooms,  for  family  occupation  or 
Alnwf^  i  7  “ode™lzed-  llke  Windsor  or  state,  are  on  the  first  floor;  and  under  them,  one 
everyone  that  has  not  the  ground  level,  are  offices  or  very  inferior  1 
rufno h?  bee",  all™ed  to  fal1  lnto  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  no  rooms  at  all.  The! 
Mpdi-r>vnl  h  7‘  ^  ^  aad  detween  are  the  general  disposition  of  the  first-floor  rooms  may  a  1 
wdTJaLh°USeS  ofT,hlch^  dal] Land  rooms  |  be  described  as  follows There  is  a  range  of 


have  escaped  one  or  other  of  these  fates  ! 


Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  houses  bedrooms 

.Yfi  hppn  in  _ 1  - 


rooms,  formerly  used  as  family  living  rooms  and  a! . 


have 


.  ■  ; - -  - |  uemuuma,  in  the  north  range  of  buildings  and  t  . 

,  in  this  respect,  much  more  part  of  the  west.  There  are  three  such  rooms  r< 


AnC:ined  rt0  belie™  tbat  a  I  also  0n  fde  south  range  at  its  west  end.  Over  n 


iwtnr  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ’  ,  v.  aiso  on  tne  soutn  range  at  its  we 

fall?,  if  °1  whaAMedl*™1  the  solar  (or  dining-room)  there  is  a  drawing- 

rich  end  ho  a  r  A,  r  SrhstlS’  ,how  room-  The  "'hole  of  the  remainder  of  the  sooth  t.i 

■S  came  ? riri  t to  Ta?ed’— ’ d  be  der,lved  from  k-ing  is  occopied  by  the  gallery,  of  ten  called  the  !r  c 

came  a  visit tc >  such  a  house  as,  for  example,  Audley  ball-room,  109  ft.  6  in.  long  and  18  ft.  wide,  ca-  >» 

nermit  Vnv  co  i  anytbl°?  e^se-  nofc  elusive  of  the  bays.  The  east  range  of  buildings  g!< 

which  wpnf-  "fing  an^dmff  about  the  furniture  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  great  state  bedroom,  ;“ 

which  went  to  create  the  artistic  effect  of  and  the  two  ante-  ’  *  ■  ■ 

those  interiors,  but  it  would  be  a  subject  worth 


.ught  to  add  that  this  plastering  seems  to 
have  been  usually  decorated  by  the  painter, 
Often  being  lined  out  in  red,  in  imitation  of 


•rooms  belonging  to  it. 

vnnr  ^  a  ■  ‘  ••“*'-“1  Thus  we  have  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  b! 

Jnlendid  1hp«  ?  7a  a  C*T\  °  366  a  baP.  ^th  all  its  usual  appendages,  forming  the  b: 

and  ot  tte  house,  and  added  on  to  it  the  » 

of  the  F’  ,oht^°add^batthelateEiriPeror  various  ranges  of  buildings  which  were  neces-  d 

SMSfUS  of  rderZopel  ^  S?  a  ^  — ■ _  J 

command,  strove  to  restore  the  rnnonilicmf  „^The  plan  of  Haddon  Hall  occurs  in  TarkeTs  i 
conn  tv  restore  the  magnificent  ‘'Domestic  Architecture,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  97,  also  in  the  l! 

y  uhateau  of  Pierrefonds,  near  Quarterly  Review  ior  January,  1S90,  aDd  is  given  with  l 
Uompiegne,  to  a  condition  of  completeness,  many  other  illustrations  in  Sir.  Jewitt’s  guide  to  HaddoD  cl 
inside  and  out,  including  its  furniture  He'  ®a,1‘  ^or  a  careful  account  of  the  architecture  of  the  1 
had  the  advantage  of  the  learning  of  Viollet-  SfZy%!,PiSo%K?LmS»Sralti  "  " 
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i  The  hall  is  entered  byaporch  which  gives  access  : 
o  a  passage  cut  off  by  an  oak  screen  with  two  j 
fcrched  door-openings.  At  the  higher  end  of  the  ! 
tall  there  is  a  dais  or  platform  raised  one  step, 
»n  which  still  stands  the  massive  oak  table  and 
l>enck.  In  the  middle  of  one  side  is  a  wide  fire¬ 
place,  and  there  are  windows  with  pointed  heads 
,nd  fourteenth-century  tracery,  but  there  is 
10  bay.  Unfortunately  the  original  roof  has 
perished.  It,  of  course,  was  an  open  one,  but 
Is  there  is  a  regular  chimney  it  probably  had 
jio  louvre.  Over  the  passage  already  alluded 
io  as  cut  off  by  the  screen  is  a  minstrels’ 
gallery. 

At  the  south  end  of  this  room  up  some  steps 
e  a  fine  parlour  with  woodwork  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  is  the  solar,  and  over  it 
is  a  drawing-room — part  of  the  Elizabethan 
additions. 

!  The  finest  Elizabethan  feature  is,  however, 
she  noble  ball-room  with  three  vast  bays,  its 
[walls  lined  with  wainscotting,  its  ceiling  a 
(beautiful  specimen  of  ornamental  plastering, 
and  its  extensive  floor  of  oak  furnished,  it  is 
[said,  by  a  single  tree. 


I  SARCOPHAGI  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
AT  ROME. 

I  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  the  engineer 
iCantoni,  making  some  excavations  for  the 
ifoundation  of  a  new  house,  discovered,  a  few 
weeks  since,  two  interesting  Roman  sarcophagi, 
lof  marble,  of  which  we  give  illustrations,  re¬ 
produced  from  photographs.  The  first,  of 
(rectangular  form,  is  covered  in  the  front  with 
Isculpture  in  high  relief,  representing  the  story 
of  Medea.  The  style  of  art  is  that  of  the 
;«3Cond  century  after  Christ. 

1  The  second  sarcophagus,  very  interesting 
I  for  its  ornamental  motive,  exhibits,  in  the  centre, 
i  a  group  of  the  Graces,  and  above  this  is  a  bust 
(probably  a  portrait  of  the  deceased  person) 
(in  a  medallion.  The  remainder  of  the  surface 
|  is  treated  with  an  undulated  fluting.  On  the 
ends  were  sculptured  decorative  lions’  heads,  of 
which  only  one  remains  in  position. 

This  sarcophagus,  according  to  the  character 
,  and  coiffure  of  the  bust,  may  probably  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  (222- 
235  A.D.> 

L.  B. 


A  COMPULSORY  EXAMINATION  FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  are  now  being  asked  to  vote 
on  this  momentous  question  :  “  Whether  it  be 
expedient  or  not  to  at  once  close,  if  they  can, 
the  hitherto  open  profession  of  architecture.” 

It  seems  to  me  an  opportune  moment  for  the 
whole  profession  to  give  this  question  a  full 
and  impartial  consideration. 

I  think  such  a  devotion  towards  architecture 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  profession, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  that  the 
body  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  present  good  of  the  architects  for  the 
good  of  the  art,  did  such  an  antagonism  exist. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
some  important  considerations  may  be  over¬ 
looked  when  an  immediate  answer  is  called  for. 

As  I  take  it,  the  question  to  be  solved  is  this: 
Will  a  compulsory  examination  of  all,  who  shall 
|  hereafter  be  allowed  to  practise  the  profession, 
really  promote  greater  excellence  in  the  art  ? 
If  a  compulsory  examination  becomes  law,  the 
efforts  of  the  students  must  be  directed  to 
I  fitting  themselves  to  pass  it.  Can  any  exami¬ 
nation  be  devised  that  will  really  aid  men 
of  genius  in  becoming  better  architects?  For 
I  hold  it  to  be  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
that  the  few  great  men  should  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  in  the  attainment  of  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill,  than  that  the  bulk  of  architects 
should  be  a  little  better,  and  that  absolutely 
ignorant  impostors  should  be  excluded. 

If  the  examination  be  slight  it  is  illusory, 
and  if  severe  it  comes  under  Mark  Pattison’s 
description  that,  by  another  turn  of  the 
examination  screw,  not  only  is  more  useless 
torture  inflicted,  but  all  independent  thought 
is  crushed  out. 

If  we  knew  how  the  great  architects  of  the 
great  fine  art  epochs  had  been  trained  we 
should  have  some  safe  ground-work  to  build  on 
but  on  this  subject  we  are  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance.  Some  believe  the  Greek  architects 
were  sculptors,  but  if  so,  what  was  their  subse¬ 
quent  training?  We  do  not  even  know'  how 
the  Roman  architects  were  trained,  though  we 
believe  that  most  of  them  were  Greeks  We 
know  nothing  of  how  the  Byzantine  architects 
w6re  trained,  though  Procopius  states  that  An¬ 
themius  of  Tralles  was  a  great  mathematician. 

We  read  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  that  when 
, great  buildings  were  to  be  erected  the  “geome¬ 


ters  and  mathematicians  ”  were  called  in.  In 
the  dark  ages  and  in  the  early  Middle  ages 
the  architects  are  called  “  stone-cutters."  Wo 
learn  from  Viollet-le-Duc  that  there  were 
schools  of  architecture  in  some  monasteries, 
and  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  architecture 
fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  but  the  “  Bons  ” 
who  built  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Porta  della 
Carta,  and  refronted  the  Ca  d’ Oro  at  Venice 
were  called  “stone-cutters.’-  Lombardo  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  certain  sum  to  build  and  carve 
Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  according  to  a  model 
he  had  made.  Baldassare  Longhena  kept  a 
mason’s  shop  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Brunelleschi  was  a  goldsmith  and  sculptor 
before  he  domed  the  Cathedral  of  Florence, 
and  he  learned  how  to  do  it  by  studying  Roman 
vaulting  and  making  models.  Most,  if  not  all, 
th  i  Italian  architects  of  the  Early  Renaissance 
were  brought  up  as  goldsmiths,  and  became- 
painters  or  sculptors  before  they  became  archi¬ 
tects,  and  their  mam  architectural  study  was 
measuring  Roman  ruins.  We  know  that  Bra- 
mante,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  Vignola  were 
painters,  that  Fra  Jocondo  was  a  monk  and  a 
scholar,  and  that  Sansovino  was  a  sculptor. 
Bernini  was  first  a  sculptor,  then  a  painter,  and 
then  an  architect.  Inigo  Jones  was  a  land¬ 
scape  painter,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Palladio  ; 
Wren  was  a  universal  philosopher — he  was  a 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  a  lecturer  on 
astronomy  as  well  as  an  architect.  Perrault 
was  originally  a  doctor,  Alfieri  a  barrister. 
"What  was  Sir*  John  Vanbrugh  besides  a  play¬ 
wright?  how  did  he  acquire  his  architectural 
skill  ?  though  we  know  he  was  for  some  time 
clerk-of-the-works  to  Wren.  Were  Gibbs,  R. 
Adam,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  Wilkins  brought 
up  as  architects,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ? 

We  might  possibly  learn  how.  the  Persian 
architects  are  trained,  and  the  native  architects 
of  India,  for  no  matter  how  skilful  our  archi¬ 
tects  may  be  who  go  there,  most  of  them  soon 
adopt  Persian  or  Indian  styles. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  love  for  architecture 
should  arise,  and  the  public  begin  to  have  a 
taste  in  some  definite  direction,  can  we  now 
say  from  what  class  the  architects  would  arise 
who  would  put  that  taste  into  shape  ?  Would 
they  arise  from  the  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
masons,  or  plasterers,  from  the  engineers  or 
ornamentalists,  from  the  architects,  or  from  a 
class  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  construc¬ 
tive  professions  or  trades  ? 

Some  years  ago  the  Royal  Institute  of 
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British  Architects  settled  that  in  future  no 
person  should  become  a  professional  member 
of  its  body  who  could  not  show  by  exami¬ 
nation  that  he  had  an  acquaintance  with 
the  main  elements  of  the  profession,  or  could 
prove  it  by  •  the  works  he  had  erected ;  but 
beyond  this  the  candidate  has  to  show  that 
he  has  passed  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  profession.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
examination  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
students  to  study  the  subjects  included  in  it. 
No  one  knows,  however,  how  it  will  eventually 
succeed,  as  it  has  not  been  tried  long  enough, 
and  the  system,  too,  has  just  been  changed 
nor  can  any  one  say  that  the  success  achieved 
is  wholly  due  to  this  examination,  and  not  to 
other  concurrent  circumstances. 

The  professional  sense  of  the  word  “  architect  ” 
is  a  person  who,  besides  planning  conveniently, 
building  soundly  and  healthfully,  can  add  a 
certain  amount  of  beauty  to  the  structure. 

The  bulk  of  the  public  probably  take  it  to 
mean  anyone  from  whose  drawings  any  building 
has  been  erected  or  altered. 

Suppose  the  votes  in  favour  of  closing  the 
profession  preponderate,  and  that  every  future 
architect  must  pass  a  legal  examination  to  be 
allowed  to  practise ;  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  the  Legislature  will  insist  on  a 
fine-art  test  ?  The  material  good  of  the  public 
is  certainlyall  thatwill  be  legislated  for, —unless, 
indeed,  a  change  has  come  over  its  views,  and  it 
will  require  an  examination  to  be  passed  before 
a  man  can  practise  as  a  painter,  sculptor, 
musician,  actor,  or  author.  Will  the  Legislature 
break  at  once  with  Adam  Smith  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century,  and  insist  on 
apprenticeship  or  any  other  test  but  the 
examination  in  construction  and  sanitation? 
Every  person  of  legal  age  who  can  pass  this 
will  be  allowed  the  title  of  architect,  and  per¬ 
mission  to  practise.  Every  tradesman,  too,  who 
has  had  “Architect”  painted  on  his  shop  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  who  has  furnished 
drawings  for  a  building  erected  or  altered,  will 
be  an  architect  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  examination,  if  it  be 
slight,  as  at  present,  it  will  not  present  grave 
obstacles  to  those  whose  strength  lies  in  resthetic 
design,  provided  they  have  had  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  but  make  it  severe,  and  it  will  exclude  a 
vast  proportion  of  esthetic  talent. 

I  am  told  that  in  Austria,  where  the  con¬ 
structive  examination  is  severe,  it  excludes 
many  of  the  artistic  architects,  so  that  the  cer¬ 
tificated  engineering  architect  has  to  keep  as 
a  partner  an  uncertificated  architectural  de¬ 
signer. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view’  that  Professors 
Cockerell  and  Street  deprecated  a  compulsory 
examination,  both  of  whom  put  this  question  to 
the  Institute,  “  Are  we  so  overwhelmed  with 
artistic  talent  that  we  can  afford  to  exclude 
any  of  it  ?  ” 

I  may  add  that  Professor  Huxley  published 
a  paper  deprecating  the  compulsory  examina¬ 
tion  for  doctors.  G.  Aitchison. 


ATHENS :  ITS  MYTHOLOGY  AND  ART. 

Bef-ore  proceeding  with  her  examination  of 
the  Athenian  cults,  Miss  Harrisen  devoted  the 
whole  of  her  sixth  lecture  to  a  sketch  of  the 
topography  of  Athens,  following  in  her  exposi¬ 
tion  the  views  ot  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  The  chief  points 
to  be  noted  are The  ancient  district  of  the 
-Lvmnai  (Marshes),  so  long  thought  of  as  south 
of  the  Akropolis,  is  now  placed  just  by  the 
Dipylon  Gate.  Here  Pausanias  (I.  2,  5)  soon 
after  he  enters  the  city,  sees  a  precinct  sacred 
to  Dionysos,— here  would  naturallv  be  the  god’s 
older  worship,  first  established  on  his  entrance 
into  Athens.  Later,  this  cult  in  the  Limnai 
was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  im¬ 
portant  theatre  and  temples  south-east  of  the 
Akropolis.  This  Limnai  district  was  watered 
“7  th.e,newly  ^discovered  Eridanos  (Builder 
March  1).  About  here  lay  the  Kerameikos,  or 
potter  s  quarter,  and  the  commercial  agora  or 
market-place,  commanded  by  the  Kolonos 
Agoraios  (market-hiH)  cm  which  was  a  temple 
ot  Hephaistos  (long  misnamed  “Theseion’”) 
patron  of  potters  and  all  artizans.  Slightly  to 
the  north  of  this  temple  may  be  placed  the 
shrine  of  Aphrodite  Ourania.  (A1  beautiful 
type  of  this,  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  may  be 

trenBrifehmM0h,eSS  Pla‘efr0m  K^eirojin 

tne  British  Museum,  —  it  shows  Aphrodite 
passing  through  the  air  on  a  swan.)  Below  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Kolonos  Agoraios  w 


by  Pausanias  on  his  progress  south  towards  the 
Areopagos.  Under  the  north  slope  of  the  latter 
hill  was  the  Mctroon ,  or  shrine  of  the  mother 
of  gods,  within  whose  sacred  precinct  were 
enclosed  the  Boulcutcrion  or  Council  Chamber, 
and  the  Tholos,  or  dining  -  place  of  the 
Prytanes  (Paus.  I.,  3,  5).  Above  the  Metroon 
under  the  north-western  brow  of  the  Areopagos 
were  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  heroes  of 
the  Attic  tribes.  Opposite  these,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  road  leading  to  the  Akropolis,  were 
the  famous  statues  of  the  tyrant-slayers,  Har- 
modios  and  Aristogeiton,  by  Kritias  and 
Nesiotes.  The  Agora,  proper, — the  ancient  poli¬ 
tical  agora,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
commercial  market-place  mentioned  above, — 
occupied,  Miss  Harrison  maintains,  the  ground 
between  the  Areopagos,  Pnyx,  and  Akropolis. 
Here,  about  the  south  -  west  angle  of  the 
Areopagos,  was  the  celebrated  Enneakrounos 
fountain,  of  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld  believes  he  has 
discovered  the  channels.  Next  was  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Eleusinian  deities  ( Builder , 
March  1).  South  of  the  Agora,  near  the 
Pelasgilion  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemos  (of  the  people).  This  new  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  topography  of  Athens  makes  the 
long-discussed  route  of  the  Panathenaic  pro¬ 
cession  quite  clear.  Starting  from  the  DijnjLon, 
it,  passed  through  the  Limnai ,  then  east  of  the 
Kolonos  Agoraios ,  down  the  road  between  the 
Areopagos  and  Pnyx,  passed  through  the  Agora, 
skirting  the  Eleusinian,  and  so  went  up  to  the 
Akropolis.  The  district  south  of  the  Akropolis, 
stretching  to  the  Ilissos,  where  the  Athenians 
of  the  fifth  century  had  their  dwelling-houses, 
was  shown  to  have  been  built  on  at  a  much 
later  date  than  the  whole  western  region, 
resuming  her  exposition  of  cults  with  that  of 
Dionysos,  the  lecturer  showed  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Eleusinian  deities.  The 
theatre  of  Dionysos,  the  old  orchestra,  or  round 
dancing-place,  the  chores,  and  the  mimetic 
character  of  Greek  choros  dancing,  had  all  been 
discussed  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and  Miss 
Harrison  seems  to  abide  by  the  views  then 
expressed.  In  returning  to  the  Akropolis, 
an  interesting  analysis  was  given  of  the  old 
and  rather  dim  cult  of  Zeus  Polieus,  guardian 
of  the  city,  who  guarded  it  in  the  days  of 
Kekrops,  before  ever  Athene  came,  and  con¬ 
tested  for  the  lordship  of  the  land  with 
Poseidon.  Zeus,  too,  was  the  original  lord  o 
the  olive-tree,  afterwards  the  special  token 
of  Athene.  Sophokles  keeps  up  this  tradition 
for  us  in  the  fifth  century,  when  in  the  chorus 
of  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  he  says  of  the  olive 
“Youth  shall  not  mar  it,  .  .  .  for  the  sleepless 
eye  of  the  Morian  Zeus  beholds  it.”  The  lectures 
ended  with  an  examination  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon.  It  is  interestingto  note  that  Miss 
Harrison  holds  the  view  which  seems,  slowly 
but  surely,  to  be  gaining  ground  among 
archeologists,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Eastern 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon  the  birth  of  Athene 
was  represented  realistically,  i.e.,  the  goddess 
was  springing,  fully-armed  from  the  head  of 
her  father,  in  the  old  Athene  Polias  type,  in 
striding  motion,  with  shield  and  spear.  This 
.supposed  scheme  is  echoed  for  us  in  many  vase- 
paintings.  It  would  have  the  double  advantage 
of  giving  us  the  actual  moment  of  the  birth 
so  important  in  a  temple  of  the  goddess, 
whereas  all  other  schemes  have  given  vague 
and  undefined  moments,  and  the  small  figure 
of  the  goddess  would  admirably  fill  up  the 
angle  at  the  apex  of  the  pediment  towards 
winch  drive  all  the  lines  of  the  composition, 
architectural  and  sculptural.  For  the  Western 
pediment,  the  lecturer,  in  accordance  with  a 
theory  of  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  thinks  the  exact  moment  represented 
was  that  in  which  the  two  deities,  Athene  and 
I  oseidon,  move  aside  to  show  their  tokens— the 
great  olive-tree  and  the  well  of  salt-water. 

1  hese  tokens  would  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
pediment,  and  from  the  top  branches  of  the 
olive-tree  would  perhaps  float  down  a  little 
ike  to  crown  Athene, — such  a  figure  would  well 
correspond  to  the  new-born  Athene  of  the 
Eastern  pediment.  This  new  conception,  instead 
ot  the  old  one  of  strife,  when  Poseidon  with 
ms  trident  was  looked  upon  as  attacking  the 
olive-tree,  gives  great  dignity  to  the  composi¬ 
tion— the  gods,  after  striking  the  earth  with 
tlieir  respective  weapons,  are  moving  aside  in 
corresponding  attitude  to  left  and  right  to 
show  their  great  gifts  to  the  land. 

Within  the  temple,  the  great  ivory  and  gold 
atue  nf  _  i _ t»i  •  ° 


&c.),  and  the  temple  of' 2po?o”patToo“"not°ed  be?t  ‘houSht  Athens' 


highest  artistic  expression  of  the  most  sacred < 
type  of  Athene  ;  for  theParthenos  is  merely  thel 
old  fighting  Polias  softened  down  to  suit  a 
time  of  triumph  and  of  peace ;  with  the  t 
religious  myths  most  dear  to  the  Attic  racec 
serving  as  rich  designs  for  her  pedestal,  hert 
sandals,  or  her  shield,  —  with  all  the  great  e 
attributes  of  the  city  grouped  about  her,  the  i 
snake,  the  Victory,  and,  doubtless,  the  olive,  i 
she  might  well  let  spear  and  shield  sink  to  the  i 
ground  in  rest ;  she  needs  them  no  longer  in : 
the  strife,  but  only  as  emblems  of  power,  for  ) 
the  Athens  of  the  age  of  Perikles  is  a  victorious  l 
Athens  ;  and  Athena,  conqueror  herself  in  her  ; 
great  ritual,  to  the  exclusion  or  absorption  of ) 
all  other  gods,  stands  there  in  the  famous  temple  1 
as  the  sole  protector  and  guardian  of  the  i 
city : — 

“Pallas,  our  lady  of  Athens.” 

The  lectures  have  been  admirably  organised  ( 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Tatton,  secretary  of  the  Chelsea  ; 
centre  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach-  i 
ing.  The  audience  has  been  very  large,  and  ( 
regular  in  attendance.  At  the  close  of  the  < 
last  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Harrison  i 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernest  Myers,  in  the  name  ■ 
of  the  Council  for  the  University  Extension. 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE,  B 
MARCH,  1890. 

At  the  Examination  to  qualify  for  candidature  n 
as  Associate,  held  in  London  during  the  week  H 
commencing  the  24th  ult.,  fifty-three  gentle-  •: 
men  out  of  fifty-six  admitted  by  the  Board  of  . 
Examiners  presented  themselves.  Of  these,  ?i 
twenty-one  have  been  relegated  to  their  studies 
for  one  year,  and  six  have  not  passed.  The 
names  of  the  twenty-six  gentlemen  who  have 
passed  are : — 


Anscombe,  A.  E. 
Beckett,  R.  T. 
Bedford,  F.  W. 
Carter,  E. 

Eaton,  W. 

Eccles,  T.  E. 
Frere,  E.  C. 
Gibson,  J.  S. 
Goodwin,  W.  B. 
Habershon,  A.  E. 
Hart,  A.  H. 
Harvey,  G. 
Heron,  A.  H. 


Hill,  II.  L. 

Howard,  E.  P. 
Hughes,  H.  H. 
Mettam,  W.  J. 

Nunn,  B.  W. 

Russell,  S.  Bridgman. 
Scott,  J.  D. 

S packman,  A.  E. 
Webb,  W.  A. 

Wood,  H.  S. 
Woodington,  H.  A. 
Worthington,  P.  S. 
Young,  E.  A. 


The  oral  examination  of  the  fifty-three  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  presented  themselves,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Archi¬ 
tecture,  commenced  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  28th 
ult.,  and  terminated  at  7.30  p.m.  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  No  Qualifying  Examination  was  held  1; 
this  March  by  the  Allied  Societies. 


THE  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,*  MARCH 
1890. 


Seventy  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  e: 
Second  Preliminary  Examination,  of  whom,  i 
eighteen  have  been  declared  exempt.  Of  the  j 
remaining  fifty-two  candidates,  eighteen  have-  it 
been  relegated  to  their  studies  until  next  if 
November,  and  thirty-four  have  passed.  Of  : 
the  latter,  twenty-two  were  examined  in  i 
London,  five  in  Bristol,  and  seven  in  Man-  -I 
Chester.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  fifty-  •( 
two  passed  candidates,  which  have  been  entered!  if 
on  the  Register  of  Probationers,  are  here  given,  i 
that  is  to  say  : — 


3  and  political,  and  was,  moreover,  the  J 


Austin,  C.  A. 

King,  A.  S. 

Bailey,  H. 

Lawrence,  G.  C. 

Beckett,  J.  H. 

Leslie,  H.  G. 

Bishop,  T.  H. 

Ligertwood,  G. 

Booth,  H. 

Longworth,  W.  H. 

Brown,  W.  G. 

Lucas,  T.  G. 

Bulman,  H.  G. 

Lynam,  T.  R. 

Carr 6,  H.  B. 

Marchant,  R. 

Cox,  H.  J. 

Middleton,  O. 

Delves,  S.  W.  W. 

Morton,  R.  H. 

Finch,  W.  H. 

Nicholson,  E. 

Fraser,  G.  W. 

Pearce,  R.  L. 

Galt,  W. 

Pearson,  H.  L.  D. 

Goldie,  C.  R. 

Price,  F.  J. 

Goodwin,  W.  D. 

Rochester,  C.  D. 

Gullan,  H.  F. 

Savage,  R. 

Harris,  S.  S. 

Scrivener,  H.  M„ 

Harrison,  J.  E. 

Simpson,  G.  M. 

Haywood,  G.  W. 

Simpson,  W.  H. 

Hennell,  A.  R. 

Sterry,  H.  E. 

Hicks,  F.  G. 

Stratton,  A.  J. 

Homfrey,  H. 

Streatfeild,  G.  E.  S. 

Hunt,  J. 

Watkins,  W.  G. 

Hunter,  R.  H. 

Ware,  E.  F. 

Johnson,  H.  W. 

Wells,  W.  W. 

Jones,  W.  S. 

Whitmore,  S.  W. 

*  To  qualify  for  registration  as  Probationer. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A. — We  announce  with 
much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Turtle 
Wood,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
;  tute  of  British  Architects.  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
|  worth  contributes  to  the  R.I.B.  A.  Journal  for 
I  April  3  the  following  appreciative  notice : — 
“  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute,  read 
May  3, 1875,  reference  was  made  to  the  election 
in  1874  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  as  a  Fellow,  ‘  whose 
antiquarian  researches  at  Ephesus  have  won 
j  for  him  an  European  reputation,  and  whose 
I  valuable  services  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
site  and  remains  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Diana,  have  been  deservedly  recognised  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.’  To-day  it  has  to  be 
announced  that  Mr.  Wood  died  on  the  25th 
ult.  at  Worthing,  of  heart  disease,  in  his  70th 
year.  He  had  been  advised  in  January  to  re¬ 
side  for  a  time  at  the  seaside  to  escape  the 
London  fogs,  and  had  hoped  to  return  to  town 
this  month.  Having  been  away  from  England 
for  so  many  years,  there  are  few  probably  who 
knew  much  of  Wood ;  my  acquaintance,  how- 
I  ever,  dates  from  about  1846,  in  connection  with 
|  his  making  a  plan  of  part  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
i  at  which  time  his  office  was  near  Somerset 
House.  He  was  born  February  13,  1821,  in 
London,  and  studied  at  Cambridge  under  a 
tutor.  His  master's  name  is  unknown  to  me, 
but  I  think  he  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Kendall.  In  1850  he  was  at  Venice.  In  1853 
he  married,  and  practised  in  Victoria-square, 
Grosvenor-place,  as  an  architect.  In  the  early 
part  of  1858  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
architect  to  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin  Railway, 
and  went  out  there  in  April  to  design  the 
stations  on  that  line.  He  commenced  the  first 
excavations  at  Ephesus  in  May,  1863,  exploring 
the  Odeum  and  the  great  Theatre.  Whilst 
so  _  engaged  in  April,  1865,  the  place  was 
visited  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
Mr.  Wood  accompanied  him  to  Mitylene, 
Pergamos,  and  Assos.  After  spending 
his  own  money  on  the  work  for  two  years,  he 
commenced  his  search  for  the  Temple  in  1867, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  forwarded  to  him  a  small  sum. 
With  a  larger  grant,  and  after  six  years  of  toil, 
]ust  at  a  moment  of  despair,  he  fortunately  hit 
upon  a  corner  of  a  thick  wall  of  large  stones, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Peribolus  wall  built  by 
Augustus.  A  sufficient  sum  was  then  granted 
to  complete  the  discovery  of  the  Temple  itself, 

:  which  was  effected  in  May,  1869.  He  then  re¬ 
tained  to  England,  and,  ‘in  July,  1871,  read  a 
Paper  at  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
1  i  6  j ne  when  he  gave  an  account  of 

the  discovery,  and  stated  that  the  first  clue 
which  led  to  the  finding  of  the  Temple  was  an 
inscription,  unearthed  by  him  at  the  great 
Theatre,  particularising  the  circuit  of  the  city 
to  be  made  by  the  priests  of  the  temple 
in  their  sacred  processions,  and  specifying 
a  certain  Gate.  This  Gate  he  found  about 
i  May,  1868,  and  choosing  the  most  worn  of  two 
roads,  he  opened  it  up ;  then,  following  a  road 
I  branching  towards  the  open  country,  he  at  last 
jcame  upon  this  Peribolus  wall.  Trial  holes 
showed  a  white  marble  pavement  and  remains 
|  a  *§e  columns  with  their  capitals  and  bases. 
Wood  afterwards  resumed  the  excavations. 

I  Then  came  the  discovery  of  buildings  connected 
l  with  the  Temple  from  12  to  20  ft.  deep  ;  mosaic 
pavements  and  inscriptions  ;  the  pavement  and 
other  remains  of  the  Temple  itself ;  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  columns  in  situ,  and  many  fragments. 
The  site  of  about  eight  acres  was  then  pur¬ 
chased.  Some  coins,  portions  of  a  large  sculp- 
:  tured  frieze,  and  of  a  sculptured  drum  of  the 
,  columnar  ceclatce  of  Pliny,  were  obtained.  These 
I  occupied  the  time  up  to  April,  1872.  Probably 
j  Wood  was  again  in  London  pressing  for  money, 
i  for  I  find  that  in  July  the  Institute,  with  other 
i  societies,  had  considered  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  excavations,  as  shown  by  the 
j  President’s  Address  of  November  4,  1872.  The 
public  press  now  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
|  the  discoveries.  In  the  Builder  of  February  10, 
1872,  vol.  xxx.  p.  106,  appears  the  first  illustra- 
j  tlon-  a  plan  and  part  of  a  column,  and,  p.  726, 

I  a  drum  of  one  of  the  sculptured  columns.  In 
1873  Mr.  Wood  forwarded  a  plan  of  the 
Temple,  with  a  letter  dated  January  18, t  de¬ 
scribing  his  researches  and  conclusions;  for 
i  explorations  on  the  site  were  continued  from 
season  to  season  to  30  ft.  beyond  the  lowest 
step  of  the  platform  on  which  the  last  step  had 


t 


Reported  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  680,  610. 
Athenceum,  March  8, 1873. 


been  raised.*  More  of  the  great  sculptured 
frieze,  of  the  sculptured  columns,  and  of  archi¬ 
tectural  detail,  were  discovered.  The  plan  of  the 
Temple  was  gradually  developed  ;  discovery  was 
made  of  the  distinct  remains  of  three  temples 
of  Diana  on  the  same  site,  and  of  the  evident 
use  of  gold  and  colour  in  the  building.  The 
excavations  were  finally  abandoned  in  the 
spring  of  1874.  The  pit  dug  out  was  500  ft. 
long,  300  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  deep.  All  this  cost 
about  12,000Z. ;  the  total  amount  expended  from 
first  to  last  was  1 6,0002.!  Wood  then  returned 
to  London,  and  in  January  and  February  of 
1875  he  gave  a  course  of  four  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  ‘  On  the 
Discovery  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  other 
results  of  the  Government  Excavations  at 
Ephesus.’  In  1875,  February  15,  Mr.  Wood 
read  a  Paper  at  the  Institute,  ‘  On  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.’  After  its  perusal,  a 
resolution  was  passed  ‘to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  memorialising  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  of  soliciting  its  substantial 
aid  towards  continuing  the  researches  at 
Ephesus,  &c.,’J  and  on  March  1,  1875,  it  was 
announced  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  had 
recommended  Mr.  John  T.  Wood  for  a  pension 
of  200Z.  a  year,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
services  which  he  had  rendered  by  his  explora¬ 
tion  and  discoveries  at  Ephesus.  He  had  been 
employed  on  this  work  for  thirty-six  months 
out  of  five  years.  When  out  of  these  five  years 
are  taken  the  periods  devoted  to  fever  and 
other  circumstances  trenching  upon  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  thirty-six  months,  and 
that  he  had  to  work  below  the  surface  some 
20  ft.  down  to  the  ancient  water-bed,  and  to 
contend,  not  only  with  miasma  and  fever,  but 
with  many  obstacles  and  privations,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  he  has  discovered  as  much,  and  so  much 
of  a  remarkable  character.  In  1877  Wood 
published  his  well-known  work,  ‘  Discoveries  at 
Ephesus,  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple,’  in  octavo,  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations^  As  was  said  of  it  at  the  time,  ‘  No 
one  will  read  this  book  without  a  lively  interest 
in  its  graphic  descriptions,  and  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  indomitable  per¬ 
severance  of  the  author,  and  for  the  healthy, 
manly,  unaffected  tone  which  pervades  his 
narrative.’  Moreover,  in  it  he  refers  to  the 
valuable  assistance  he  and  his  labourers  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  by  Mrs.  Wood.  At  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology,  on  February  5,  1878,  he 
read  a  Paper  ‘  On  the  Antiquities  of  Ephesus 
having  relation  to  Christianity,  the  Sojourn  of 
St.  Paul  in  that  City,  the  Tomb  of  St.  Luke,’ 
&c.  In  this  year  he  resigned  his  membership 
of  the  Institute,  and  thereupon  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow.  In  July,  1882,  finding  that 
Government  would  not  aid  in  further  ex¬ 
cavations,  his  friends  obtained  permission  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
promote  the  resumption  of  the  work.  It 
was  expressed  that  12,000Z.  spent  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  labours  was  nothing  to  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Germans  at  Olympia.  A  public 
subscription  was  proposed.  Another  meeting 
was  held  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. || 
A  sum,  moderate  in  amount,  was  raised,  and 
with  it  he  worked  at  Ephesus.  In  June,  1883, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  having  read  a  Paper  at  the 
Institute,  ‘  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
with  especial  reference  to  Mr.  Wood’s  dis¬ 
coveries  of  its  remains,’  he  replied  to  it  by  one 
on  June  9,  1884.  Both  papers  are  in  our 
‘  Transactions.’  Towards  the  end  of  1884  he 
wrote  for  the  Builder an  ‘  Account  of  the 
early  works,  and  of  the  excavations  carried  on 
by  the  private  subscriptions,’  which  had  been 
raised  under  a  committee,  from  March,  1883,  to 
February,  1884,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
explore  the  portico  surrounding  the  Temple 
area;  and  giving  his  modifications  of  his 
plan.  A  fund  was  proposed  for  further  works, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  being  the  hon.  treasurer.** 
Last  year  Wood  lost  his  son,  his  only  child,  by 
fever,  while  practising  as  a  civil  engineer  in 
Spain,  which  appeared  to  his  friends  to  tell 


*  Builder,  1874,  vol.  xxxii  p.  160. 

I  Sir  C.  Newton  gave  a  lecture  in  1874  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries. 

J  R.I.B.  A.  Annual  Report,  1876. 

§  Reviewed  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  171.  Many 
views  of  Ephesus  were  taken,  and  published  1876,  with 
a  catalogue  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  P  Pullan. 

||  The  Builder,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  138  and  700. 

H  1885,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  2. 

**  The  Builder,  1882,  vol.  xliii.  p.  675,  gives  “Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Ephesus,"  by  Shaftesbury;  and  1889,  May  4, 
vol.  lvi.  p.  335,  “  Architectural  Remains  of  the  Archaic 
Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 
reader  at  the  Hellenic  Society. 


upon  his  health,  and  may  have  hastened  his 
decease.” 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Ayton  -  Lee.  —  We  also 
regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Ernest  Claude  Ayton-Lee, 
better  known  by  his  old  name  of  Ernest  C. 
Lee,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  -  four.  Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge,  writing  of  him  in  the  R.I.B. A. 
Journal,  says: — “Among  the  students  of  a 
generation  who  have  now  passed  well  into 
middle  life,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  ability 
and  originality  as  designer  and  draughtsman. 
He  gained  both  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student¬ 
ship  and  the  Soane  Medallion  in  1870.  When 
the  Gothic  revival  was  at  the  top  of  its  tide,  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  William  Burges ; 
and,  like  him,  brought  great  care,  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  a  quaint  power  of  design  to 
bear  on  the  study  and  development  of  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  and  ornament.  The  studies 
which  he  earnestly  pursued  himself  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  commend  to  others,  and  he  was 
among  the  first  promoters  of  the  ‘Architec¬ 
tural  Association  Sketch-book,’  and  almost 
the  founder  of  the  Colour-decoration  Class.  He 
became  in  turn  President  of  the  Class  of 
Design,  and  ultimately  of  the  Association  itself. 
The  influence  given  by  this  position  he  used  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Architects’  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society.  He  built,  and  rebuilt  after  fire, 
the  parish  Church  of  Whitechapel.  He  erected 
churches  at  Brentwood  and  elsewhere;  also 
Berechurch  Hall,  near  Colchester,  for  his  uncle, 
Mr.  O.  E.  Coope,  the  late  member  for  Middle¬ 
sex,  as  well  as  many  other  works.  A  profes¬ 
sional  career  so  well  begun  was  not  destined  to 
be  long.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Institute  in  1869  and  a  Fellow  in  1881.  Ill- 
health  necessitated  retirement  to  the  bracing 
air  of  Ramsgate,  and  to-day  ‘  Goths  ’  and 
‘  Piets  ’  mourn  the  loss  of  a  talented  profes¬ 
sional  brother  and  a  genial  friend.”  From 
another  source  we  learn  that  Mr.  Lee  was  born 
on  April  17,  1845.  In  1864  he  was  articled  to 
’Mr.  R.  W.  Edis.  In  1869  he  gained  the  Soane 
Medallion  for  a  design  for  a  railway  station.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  Pugin  Travelling  Student. 
In  1880-81  he  was  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  It  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions 
that  the  A.  A.  Travelling  Studentship  was  esta¬ 
blished.  Later  on  he  was  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  gift  of  a  silver  medal  by  the  R.I.B. A.  to 
all  Pugin  Students.  He  was  one  of  the  five  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  in  the  first  (open)  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  new  Dublin  Museum  buildings.  The 
following  buildings  were  erected  from  his  designs 
and  under  his  superintendence,  viz.: — Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  Brentwood,  Essex ;  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  Bentley,  Essex  ;  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel  (two  churches,  the  first  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1880) ;  Church  at 
Collier  Row,  Romford,  Essex  ;  and  a  church  at 
West  Greenwich.  He  restored  the  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Hornchurch,  Essex ;  and  the 
Churches  at  Dagenham,  Essex,  and  St.  Mary, 
Ilford,  in  the  same  county.  Among  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works  are  the  following :  —  St. 
Matthew’s  Mission  House,  Westminster ;  schools 
at  Barrow-in-Furness  (in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
H.  Curzon) ;  schools  at  Brentwood,  Essex ; 
bank  at  Colchester,  for  Messrs.  Round  &  Green  ; 
Berechurch  Hall,  for  the  late  Mr.  O.  E.  Coope, 
M.P. ;  Gower’s-walk  Free  Schools,  ‘White¬ 
chapel  ;  The  Grange  and  cottages  at  South 
Weald,  Essex ;  houses  at  Kedbrook-park  and 
Maida-vale  ;  vicarage  at  Bentley,  Essex ; 
vicarage  at  Horsel],  near  Woking ;  house  at 
Bentley,  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Matthews;  houses  at 
Brentwood,  for  Captain  Cole ;  and  houses  at 
Shere,  Surrey.  In  1887  he  added  his  original 
family  name  of  “Ayton”  to  that  of  “Lee.” 
His  remains  are  interred  in  Teddington  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  F.S.A.  —  The 
death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth,  F.S.A.  He  died  at  Tangier  on  the  5th 
inst.,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Mr. 
Scarth  was  one  of  the  oldest  beneficed  clergy¬ 
men  in  his  diocese,  having  entered  it  so  far 
back  as  1841,  when  he  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  to  the  important  living  of 
Bathwick.  Here  he  laboured  for  thirty  years. 
In  1871  he  retired  to  Wrington,  hoping  in  the 
greater  ease  and  tranquillity  of  a  rural  parish 
to  devote  more  time  to  those  antiquarian  studies 
and  researches  in  which  he  took  such  delight, 
and  which  had  brought  him  not  simply  national, 
but  European  fame.  His  genial  manner  and  his 
great  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities  rendered 
him  a  welcome  visitor  at  archeological  con¬ 
gresses.  His  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 
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Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE,  ROME. 

[G3ri£fN  1^87  t^ie  Dalian  Government  opened  a 
Ifj  competition  for  the  erection  of  a  Palace 

of  Justice,  which  was  won  by  Prof. 

William  Calderini.  The  area  on  which  this 
edifice  will  be  built  is  in  the  prati  di  Gastello, 
to  the  east  of  Castle  S.  Angelo,  opposite  the 
new  bridge  Umberto  I. 

The  works,  which  were  commenced  last  year, 
are  being  continued  rapidly,  and  besides  the 
excavations  which  have  been  executed  on  the 
vast  area,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations,  the 
extensive  platform  of  concrete,  on  which  the 
edifice  is  to  be  raised,  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  building  will  contain  the  following 
departments : — 1.  A  basement  floor,  inwardly 
communicating  with  the  ground-floor,  which  is 
accessible  on  all  sides  to  carriages  for  prisoners 
and  witnesses,  and  for  the  general  business  or 
trade  traffic  of  the  building.  2.  The  ground- 
floor,  containing  the  Corti  d’  Assize,  the  Pretura 
Urbana,  the  Sezione  del  Tribunale  Correzionale, 
and  the  Officio  del  Registro.  3.  The  first  floor, 
in  which  will  be  the  Corti  di  Cassazione  and  di 
Appello,  the  principal  hall  for  general  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  library  of  the  Corti  and  of  the 
Publico  Ministero.  4.  A  special  staircase  will 
be  constructed  to  communicate  with  the  two 
courts  independently  from  the  other  entrances. 
5.  The  second  floor  will  contain  the  Tribunale 
Civile,  the  Tribunale  di  Commercio,  the  Con- 
siglio  dell’  Ordine  degli  Awocati,  and  the 
Tribunal  of  discipline  for  the  Procuratori,  and 
the  Biblioteca  delle  Autorita,  Giudiziarie.  (3.  The 
entresols  will  be  used  as  Chancery  offices, 
archives,  &c.  7 .  Eight  large  courtyards  will  be 
provided  for  air  and  light ;  of  these,  the  four 
central  ones  will  be  50  metres  in  length  and  23 
metres  in  breadth. 

The  whole  edififce  will  be  mainly  built  of 
bricks,  but  it  will  be  faced  with  travertine 
marble  up  to  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  decorations  will  be  in 
cement.  The  ceilings  of  the  portico  and  of  the 
principal  halls,  as  well  as  the  architectural  and 
ornamental  decorations  in  the  Palace,  wall  be 
of  brick,  covered  with  fine  plaster.  The  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  basement  will  be  of  asphalt  and 
Peperino  stone,  where  carts  or  wagons  will 
have  to  pass  ;  the  other  floors  will  be  paved  in 
the  so-called  Venetian  manner.  The  stepson 
the  outside  will  be  of  Travertine  marble  ;  those 
in  the  palace  itself  of  Tuscan  pietra  sercna, 
while  the  principal  staircase  will  be  entirely  of 
Carrara  marble. 

The  architect  has  evidently  aimed  at  giving 
to  the  design  the  stern  and  severe  character 
which  is  best  suited  for  the  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  scale  of 
the  building  is  so  large  that  it  will  assert  its 
importance  even  by  the  side  of  the  great  neigh- 
bounng  mass  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  and 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  to  be,  in  its  severe 
dignity  of  style,  a  modern  buildingnot  unworthy 
of  its  site  and  surroundings. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  NORTH 
DULWICH. 

About  four  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to 
organise  a  congregation  for  service  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  ritual,  and  there  being  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  in  and  near 
Dulwich,  the  matter  was  warmly  taken  up,  and 
by  the  exertions  of  the  energetic  minister,  the 
Rev  Rupert  Patterson,  a  regular  service  was 
organised  in  a  temporary  building,  and  funds 
collected  for  a  permanent  structure. 

An  excellent  site  has  been  secured  on  the 
Dulwich  College  Estate,  at  the  corner  of 
Townley-road  and  East  Dulwich-grove.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Bam-,  archi¬ 
ll’  as  here  illustrated,  to  accommodate  about 
5U0  worshippers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5,200/. 
including  not  only  a  church,  but  large  lecture- 
hall,  class-rooms,  vestry,  &c.  Funds  have  been 
collected  or  promised  sufficient  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  the  church,  and  this  will  be 
immediately  commenced. 

HOLY  TRINITY  SPIRE,  COVENTRY. 

-ViePW  °f  this  spire’  one  of  the  famous 
three,  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mallows  on  his  tour  as  Pugin  Student. 

SiChr^as  made  from  the  roof  of  the 
1 lS lt°l  ?fc'  Mlchael’s  Church,  some  por¬ 
tions  of  which  form  an  effective  foreground  I 
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LODGE,  GUARDS’  CORNER,  DITCHAM 
PARK. 

This  lodge  has  a  plinth  of  red  bricks,  the 
upper  part  being  entirely  composed  of  timber 
and  concrete  panels,  with  a  roof  of  Brosely 
tiles.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Walter  F.  Cave, 
and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & 
Son. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  COLLEGE. 

This  building  has  been  erected  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Woodd  Sc  Ainslie  upon  a 
site  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  with  the  view  of  providing  suitable 
residential  accommodation  for  about  forty 
students  and  fourteen  officers  of  the  medical 
school  connected  with  the  hospital. 

The  scheme  is  based  upon  the  life  in  vogue  at 
our  old  universities.  A  set  of  two  rooms,  or  a 
bed  and  sitting-room  combined,  is  provided  for 
each  resident,  and  also  a  smoking-room,  read¬ 


ing-room,  and  dining-hall  with  lavatories, 
kitchens,  and  offices  for  the  use  in  common  of 
the  members  of  Guy’s  Hospital  Students’  Club 
and  the  residents  in  the  College.  A  gymnasium 
(not  shown  on  the  plans)  has,  through  the 
generosity  of  a  member  of  the  medical  staff, 
been  constructed  under  the  courtyard. 

A  subway  connects  the  college  with  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  convenience  of  those  engaged  on 
night  duty  in  the  wards.  The  basement  contains 
bath-rooms,  and  accommodation  for  the  house¬ 
keeper  and  servants  in  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  building,  satisfactorily  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Powell  as  foreman 
and  Mr.  Abbott  as  clerk  of  works,  was  formally 
opened  on  March  26  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone. 

Messrs.  Shillitoe  Sc  Son,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
were  the  general  contractors.  Messrs.  Berry  Sc 
Sons,  of  Westminster,  executed  the  club  cook¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  hot-water  work,  and  Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett,  Sc  Co.,  the  hydraulic  lifts 
throughout  the  building. 
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Red  brick  has  been  used  throughout  for 
asternal  facings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
rJreen  Belgian  slates. 


'  WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  EAST  ANGLIA: 

ILAVENHAM  STREETS. 

In  previous  notes  on  Lavenham  I  have 
reated  somewhat  fully  on  the  circumstances 
nd  causes  of  its  rise  and  prosperity,  so  shall 
aontent  myself  with  a  few  brief  remarks  upon 
[be  subjects  I  have  depicted.  One  can  but 
|nperfectly  realize,  unless  a  visit  be  paid  to  the 
jown  itself,  how  rapidly  it  must  have  sprung 
ito  importance,  the  construction  and  design 
Jif  its  buildings  exhibiting  such  a  marked 
[imilarity.  Only  here  and  there  we  see  the 
continuous  line  of  jetty-houses  broken  by  the 
nsertion  of  a  red  or  white  brick  front, 
rectcd  in  later  times  by  some  ambitious 

Iwner  over  the  old  timber  framing,  causing 
,  somewhat  disquieting  break  in  the  restful 
reedom  of  the  old  outlines.  The  houses 
emain  little  altered,  whilst  the  undulating 
lature  of  the  situation  (for  there  are  no  level 
fcreets),  combined  with  the  quaintness  of  the 
rchitecture,  constitute  at  every  turn  views  full 
:f  picturesque  completeness.  The  ugly  sash 
window  has  supplanted  the  original  casement, 
>lhe  ledged  door  has  gone  down  before  the  four- 
lanel  trade  mould  invention,  and  the  chimneys 
dre  crippled  and  mutilated  beyond  recognition. 
>till  the  outlines  of  the  post-and-pan  walls  and 
-ugh-pitched  roofs  remain,  whilst  the  interiors 
i  re  rich  with  carved  and  moulded  beams  and 

IDists,  to  the  beauties  of  which  the  present 
rumble  occupants  are  strangely  insensible, 

Ebhlessly  covering  them  over  with  plaster. 

The  sketch  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet  shows 
mediaeval  house  almost  complete  in  all  its 
tails,  excepting  that  the  chimney  and  the 
rtion  to  the  left  have  been  taken  down. 

There  is  a  large  entrance  door,  with  a  smaller 
lodr  opening  in  the  centre  of  it,  leading  into  a 
jail,  about  5  ft.  wide,  running  the  whole  length 
Jif  the  building,  with  a  small  door  at  the  end 
[ommunicating  with  the  garden.  From  this 
pll  two  Tudor-headed  doors,  separated  by  an 
gipright  stud,  lead  into  two  reception-rooms, 
l  nd  the  staircase  was  placed  at  the  garden  end 
ri-f  the  hall,  and  gave  access  to  two  rooms  over¬ 
head,  partly  in  the  roof.  The  kitchen  and  room 
.‘■ver,  which  would  be  to  the  left  of  the  building, 
Stave  been  taken  down,  and  the  building  is  now 
lised  as  a  stable  and  coach-house, 
d  The  overhang  is  only  carried  out  to  the  street, 

I  md  the  bay  windows,  the  lower  one  of  which 
s  perfect,  finished  under  the  overhanging  on 
each  floor.  On  the  ground-floor  the  small  lights 
Kbove  the  transom  of  the  bay  were  continued 
[dong  the  front  on  each  side,  after  the  manner 
>f  the  Old  Guildhall.  This  house  is  an  ex- 
iSJellent  example  of  timber-framed  construction, 
md  is  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  The  studs 
Wihowcd  inside  and  out,  for  at  this  period 
aianelling  was  unknown.  The  fireplaces  were 
3'rarge  open  ones,  with  just  a  cambered  and 
moulded  oak  beam  over  the  opening.  Doors 
Swere  simple  in  construction,  being  formed  of 
(moulded  upright  boarding  nailed  to  ledges,  and 
!*aung  on  wrought-iron  band  hinges.  The  floor 
[wards  were  laid  in  rebates  in  the  joists,  and 
I  :an  the  same  way  as  the  joists  themselves,  the 
hack  of  each  joist  forming  part  of  the  floor, 
il  The  value  of  passages  as  a  means  of  com- 
nunication  was  little  appreciated,  as  we  fail  to 
And  them  in  houses  of  this  date,  all  the  rooms 
communicating  one  with  another.  Stairs  either 
went  up  straight  between  walls,  or  were  con- 
Ojjtructed  round  a  centre  newel.  Balusters  had 
►  not  come  in,  and  the  stairs  themselves  were 
[solid  balks  cut  through  diagonally  and  resting 
foa  strong  bearers. 

it  Another  feature  introduced  at  a  subsequent 
date  was  the  plastering  over  of  the  external 
.face,  which  was  largely  practised  in  Elizabethan 
md  Jacobean  times,  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay 
silling  from  the  oak  studs  giving  unwelcome 
^uccess  to  the  weather.  The  Tudor  rose,  the 
fleur-de-lis,  and  the  bishop’s  mitre,  supposed  to 
'toe  in  honour  of  St.  Blaize,  patron  of  the  wool 
Grade,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Lavenham  houses,  and  on  several  the  rose  has 
i«x  petals,  instead  of  five,  as  is  most  usual. 

.Prentice-street  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  hilly 
aature  of  the  streets.  It  is  the  steepest 
'gradient  in  the  town,  and  the  stepping  of  the 
houses  with  the  prospect  of  the  open  country 
■  beyond  is  a  fine  subject  for  an  artist’s  pencil. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  those  who  are 
Interested  in  old  timber  construction  to  visit 


this  place ;  they  will  find  much  to  attract  their 
attention  in  rambling  through  the  streets,  whilst 
an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  some  of  the 
more  perfect  structures  will  reveal  unsuspected 
beauties  in  the  shape  of  carving  and  moulding 
which  will  excite  at  once  their  wonder  and 
admiration. 

John  Shewell  Corder. 


SHEFFIELD  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Montgomery  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  atten¬ 
dance  of  members,  including  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Innocent,  Vice-President ;  C.  Hadfield,  Hon. 
Secretary;  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  J.  D. 
Webster,  W.  F.  Hemsoll,  J.  Smith,  J.  Fawcett, 
W.  C.  Fenton,  H.  W.  Lockwood,  J.  T.  Wheen, 
J.  Mclnery,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Farrington  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  C.  Hadfield  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers  for  the  Associateship. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rickman,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  of  London,  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
“  The  Present  state  of  Questions  Relating  to 
Quantities.”  The  object  of  the  paper, 
he  remarked,  was  to  enable  the  Society 
to  discuss  the  position  which  the  quantities 
now  take  in  estimates  and  contracts.  Precise 
definition  was  desirable  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings  as  to  materials,  designs,  and  mode  of 
measurement.  The  variety  of  terms  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  and  their  derivations, 
and  the  changes  in  design  and  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  in  the  present  purposes  of  build¬ 
ings,  have  all  complicated  the  subject.  The 
custom  for  architects  to  prepare  quantities  for 
their  own  works,  implied  that  the  preparation 
of  quantities  was  part  of  an  architect’s  educa¬ 
tion.  The  position  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  as  regards  this  practice,  had 
somewhat  changed  of  late.  The  lecturer 
described  the  different  duties  required  of  an 
architect,  and  enlarged  on  the  value  of  a 
surveyor's  services  as  regarding  the  more  im¬ 
portant  class  of  work.  The  appointment  of 
the  measuring  surveyor,  once  usually  made 
by  the  builder,  was  now  commonly  made 
by  the  architect  for  his  client.  The 
appointment  of  a  surveyor,  who  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  could  insist  on  justice  for  both  parties, 
which,  in  some  instances,  the  architect  was 
unable  to  obtain,  was  of  great  importance.  The 
growing  practice  of  making  the  quantities  part 
of  the  contract  was  considered,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
present  position  of  the  Builders’  Institutions, 
and  of  those  of  architects  and  surveyors  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  quantity  takers, 
were  explained,  and  the  extent  of  responsibility 
resting  with  the  supplier  of  quantities  consi¬ 
dered.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Conference  of  Architects  held  in  London 
in  1871  was  given  in  detail.  The  position  of 
architects  supplying  quantities  for  their  own 
works  was  gone  into  by  the  lecturer, 
who  pointed  out  the  special  difficulties 
which  they  must  encounter  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts,  which  had  led  the  committee 
before  mentioned  to  recommend  that  quantities 
so  supplied  should  form  part  of  the  contract. 
The  complications  arising  from  a  course  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  of  throwing  on  the  builder  the 
onus  of  testing  the  quantities  so  furnished,  and 
the  consequences  to  the  employer  from  the 
insertion  of  such  a  clause,  were  obvious.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Rickman  recommended  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  measurement,  and  the  diffusion 
amongst  employers  and  their  solicitors  of  a 
larger  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the  bearings 
of  all  these  questions  upon  their  own  interests. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Innocent,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mclnery,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  C.  Had¬ 
field,  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  W.  C.  Fenton, 
H.  W.  Lockwood,  and  the  President,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rickman 
for  his  paper. 


Window,  Ranmoor  Church,  Sheffield.— 

We  find  that  the  design  for  the  window  by 
Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt,  published  in  our  last, 
is  not,  as  we  supposed,  the  one  executed,  but 
was  a  design  submitted  in  competition.  The 
actual  window  placed  in  the  apse  of  the  church 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton  Butler  & 
Bayne  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G.  Moore 
M ‘Dowell. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS : 

LOUGH  ERNE  DRAINAGE. 

At  the  sixteenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Session,  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  Sir  John  Coode, 
K.C.M.G.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  Paper 
read  was  on  the  “  Lough  Erne  Drainage,”  by 
Mr.  James  Price,  jun.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Lough 
Erne  district,  comprising  1,050,160  acres,  were 
first  described,  and  the  various  schemes  pro¬ 
posed  at  different  times  for  effecting  the 
drainage  of  the  district,  without  lowering  the 
navigation  level,  were  referred  to.  The  works 
which  had  been  carried  out  were  designed  by 
Mr.  James  Price,  sen.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  1878,  and 
consisted  in  cutting  a  channel  through  a  rocky 
barrier  at  Belleek,  on  the  River  Erne,  below  the 
Lower  Lough  Erne ;  controlling  the  discharge 
through  this  channel  by  large  sluice-gates ;  and 
improving  the  channels  above  Belleek  and 
between  the  two  lakes.  The  sluice-gates,  when 
closed,  retained  the  water  at  its  normal  summer 
level ;  whilst  the  raising  of  the  gates,  on  the 
first  intimation  of  heavy  rain  commencing  in 
the  upper  districts,  enabled  the  large  water- 
surface,  of  27,043  acres  on  the  lower  lake,  and 
9,453  acres  on  the  upper  lake,  to  be  drawn  down 
0  inches,  so  as  to  make  provision  for  a  flood  in 
anticipation  of  its  arrival,  and  thus  prevent  the 
flooding  of  the  adjacent  lands.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1882,  at  the  lower  end,  and  the 
sluices  were  completed  in  September,  1883,  the 
upper  works  being  subsequently  carried  out. 
The  channel  at  Belleek  was  excavated  under  the 
protection  of  clay  dams ;  and  the  upper  channels 
were  mainly  improved  by  dredging.  The  four 
sluice-gates,*  designed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  M.  Stoney, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  sliding  against  a  train  of  8-inch 
live  rollers,  were  29  ft.  2  in.  wide  and  14  ft.  6  in. 
high,  and  capable  of  being  raised  9  ft.,  and  had 
been  working  most  satisfactorily  for  the  last  six 
years.  Each  gate  weighed  13  tons,  and  could 
be  easily  raised  by  one  man  to  its  full  height  in 
forty-five  minutes  ;  or  the  four  gates  could  be 
lifted  simultaneously  by  a  turbine  in  half-an- 
hour.  Their  total  cost,  exclusive  of  masonry, 
was  4,000?.  Large  compensation  had  to  be  paid 
for  anticipated  injury  to  the  fishery-rights, 
though  the  works  had  actually  improved  the 
salmon  fishery.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was 
180,000?.,  of  which  30,000?.  was  for  navigation 
and  150,000?.  for  drainage.  The  author  was  the 
Resident  Engineer  for  the  whole  of  the  works, 
and  the  lower  works  were  carried  out  under  his 
supervision ;  whilst  the  works  between  the 
lakes,  and  in  the  upper  lake,  were  executed  by 
contract.  Observations  of  the  rain-fall,  lake- 
levels,  and  sluice-discharges,  for  the  years 
1885-88,  had  been  putin  the  form  of  a  diagram. 
Allowance  had  been  made  for  a  discharge  of 
600,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  of  which 
400,000  cubic  feet  had  been  provided  for  by 
enlargements  of  the  channels  ;  but  it  appeared 
from  the  diagrams  that,  owing  to  the  power  of 
anticipating  a  flood  by  means  of  the  sluices,  a 
discharge  of  500,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  flooding,  without 
unduly  lowering  the  navigation  level  of  the 
lakes.  The  Erne  diagrams  showed  how  little 
the  storage  in  the  lakes  affected  the  summer 
flow,  and  indicated  that  the  great  store  for  the 
summer  yield  of  a  river  was  the  ground-water. 
The  general  effect  of  the  Erne  drainage  had 
been  to  render  the  water-level  of  the  lakes  more 
uniform — higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter. 
The  bad  effects  of  the  flooding,  during  a  wet 
summer,  of  the  extensive  flat  lands  bordering 
Lough  Erne,  which  extended  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  water  for  fifty  miles,  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  loss  of  the  year’s  crop  of  grass, 
for  the  decayed  grass  affected  the  next  year’s 
hay  crop;  whilst  large  tracts  of  undrained 
land,  by  exposing  large  surfaces  of  spongy 
grass  to  evaporation,  chilled  the  air,  preventing 
or  delaying  the  ripening  of  corn  ;  and  the  damp 
chilled  air,  mixed  with  the  products  of  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation,  fostered  disease.  In  some  cases, 
occasional  flooding  might  be  beneficial  to  land, 
owing  to  the  manorial  qualities  of  the  floed 
deposits  ;  and  sluices  enabled  such  flooding  of 
flat  lands  to  be  effected,  for  short  periods,  at 
suitable  seasons. 

The  author  advocated  the  following  general 
principles  in  designing  drainage  works : — (1) 
That  the  cross  section  of  the  enlarged  channels 
should  be  hyperbolic  instead  of  trapezoidal, 
increasing  the  discharge  in  proportion  to  the 

*  Engineering,  September  19,  1884,  Vol.  xxxviiL, 

pp.  268-270  and  272.  The  Engineer,  September  19  and 
October  10,  1884,  voL  lviiL,  pp.  218  and  282-284. 
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section,  obviating  slips  by  flattened  slopes  next 
the  land,  facilitating  dredging,  and  confining 
the  low-water-channel  so  that  the  sides  could 
be  cleaned;  (2)  that  the  channels  should  be 
given  a  fall  of  only  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  per  mile,  with 
embankments  and  back  drains  where  necessary, 
and  accumulating  any  excess  of  fall  at  certain 
points  where  the  discharge  might  be  effected 
along  paved  channels.  Embankments  were 
generally  avoided  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  was  clearly 
a  mistake  to  lower  a  large  river  in  order  to 
preserve  a  small  area  of  land  from  flooding. 
Though  not  applicable  to  the  Erne,  embank¬ 
ments  should  be  used  for  the  Barrow  drainage. 
The  extension  of  arterial  drainage  in  Ireland 
would  render  large  areas  of  land  available,  and 
would  raise  the  mean  summer  temperature, 
which  at  present  was  only  58  deg.  Fahr. 
Amended  laws,  however,  would  be  required  for 
carrying  out  any  large  drainage  works  in  the 
future,  and  the  initiation  of  the  schemes  could 
no  longer  be  left  to  the  landowners  who,  under 
their  altered  conditions  of  tenure,  had  lost  their 
former  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
estates. 


THE  BARRY  DOCK- WORKS. 

At  the  eighteenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
session,  on  Tuesday,  April  1,  Sir  John  Coode, 
K.C.M.G.,  President,  in  the  chair, the  paper  read 
was  “  On  the  Barry  Dock-works,  including  the 
Hydraulic  Machinery  and  the  Mode  of  Tipping 
Coal,”  by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Barry  Dock  was  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Barry  Island 
and  the  mainland  of  Glamorganshire,  seven 
miles  in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  Cardiff. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  dock  occupied  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  channel  which  formerly 
ran  between  the  island  and  the  mainland.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  the  construction 
of  the  dock,  and  the  railways  connected , 
therewith,  obtained  the  Royal  Assent  on 
August  14,  1884.  The  undertaking  comprised 
a  tidal  basin  of  7  acres,  a  dock  of  73  acres,  and 
a  timber-pond  of  24  acres.  The  entrance  to  the 
dock  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  high  land  of  Nell’s  Point.  This 
excellent  natural  shelter  was  supplemented  by 
two  outlying  converging  breakwaters.  The  tidal 
range  was  36  ft.  at  ordinary  spring-tides,  in¬ 
creasing  to  40  ft.  at  extraordinary  springs  ;  and 
19ft.  6  in.  at  ordinary  neaps, diminishing  to  16  ft. 
at  extraordinary  neaps.  The  dock  was  not  fed 
with  water  from  any  river.  The  width  of  the 
entrance  between  the  masonry  walls  was  80  ft., 
and  gave  access  to  the  basin.  In  the  entrance 
was  placed  a  single  pair  of  wrought-iron  gates, 
and  the  dock  not  being  exposed  to  heavy  seas,' 
there  were  no  gates  pointing  outwards.  The 
passage  between  the  basin  and  the  dock  also 
had  a  width  of  80  ft. 

The  dock  was  3,400  ft.  in  length,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  width  being  1,100  ft.,  divided  at  the 
western  end  by  a  mole  into  two  arms,  the  full 
width  being  left  at  the  eastern  end  for  a  length 
of  1,600  ft.,  where  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
could  swing.  The  bottom  of  the  dock,  which 
was  not  puddled,  was  20  ft.  below  mean  sea- 
level.  The.  mole  was  1,300  ft.  in  length  and 
200  ft.  in  width,  with  pitched  slopes  of  1#  to  1 
on  the  north  side,  and  of  2  to  1  on  the  south 
side.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  dock  were 
eleven  high-level  tips,  and  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  mole  were  three  low-level  fixed'  tips,  and 
masonry  towers  for  two  others  had  been  built 
Two  more  low-level  tips  were  stationed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  dock,  and  one  at  the  western 
end.  To  prevent  the  basin  and  docks  being 
flooded  whilst  the  temporary  stone  dam  was 
removed,  a  caisson  was  erected,  which  could  be 
used  for  future  requirements. 

The  breakwaters  were  formed  of  rubble 
excavated  from  the  basin  and  railway  cuttings, 
and  the  sea  slope  was  protected  by  blocks  of 
mountain  limestone,  weighing  from  four  to 
seven  tons  each.  At  the  head  of  the  west 
breakwater  there  was  erected  a  cast-iron  tower, 
30  ft.  in  height,  the  diameter  at  the  base  being 
7  ft.  9  in.,  and  at  the  top  6  ft.  6  in.  with  a 
spiral  staircase  inside.  In  the  tower  was 
placed  a  fourth-order  dioptric  occulting  white 
light,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of 
ten  miles. 

The  hydraulic  power  was  obtained  by  means 
ot  two  pairs  of  compound  horizontal  condens¬ 
ing  pumping-engines  of  the  tandem  type.  The 
boiler  pressure  was  801b.  per  square  inch,  and 
condensing  water  was  obtained  from,  and  re¬ 
turned  to,  the  dock  through  pipes  15  in.  in 
diameter,  by  the  circulating-pumps.  Another 


hydraulic  engine-house  was  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  dock. 

The  entrance  from  the  sea  into  the  basin,  and 
the  passage  between  the  basin  and  the  dock, 
were  each  provided  with  a  pah-  of  wrought-iron 
gates,  having  a  span  of  80  ft.  and  a  rise  of 
20  ft.  There  were  six  sluices  in  each  leaf, 
having  a  combined  area  of  100  square  ft. 
These  were  worked  from  the  top  by  direct-acting 
hydraulic  cylinders  and  pistons.  The  gates  at 
the  entrance  were  opened  and  closed  by  hy¬ 
draulic  power,  chains  being  dispensed  with. 
The  water  was  admitted  to  a  direct-acting 
hydraulic  cylinder,  having  a  piston  2  ft.  5$  in.  in 
diameter,  and  a  ram  1  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  stroke  of  25  ft.  9  in.,  attached  direct  to  the 
gate,  the  cylinder  being  in  three  parts  of  cast 
steel.  Trunnions  were  cast  on  the  cylinders, 
projecting  above  and  below,  and  pivoted  in 
saddle  bearings,  which  also  had  trunnions  on 
their  sides,  and  these  pivoted  in  bearings 
fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  ram-chamber,  thus 
permitting  the  cylinder  to  oscillate  both 
horizontally  and  vertically.  The  hydraulic 
rams  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
shocks  of  waves,  and  to  hold  the  gates 
rigidly  during  movement.  The  passage 
gates  were  worked  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  at  the  entrance ;  but  in  this  case  the  ram 
was  attached  to  a  radius  arm  near  the  top,  with 
a  slide  against  the  back  of  the  gate,  the  other 
end  of  the  arm  working  on  a  pin  in  the  holding- 
down  bracket  over  the  top  of  the  heel-post.  As 
the  power  required  was  less,  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  was  only  2  ft.  l£in.,  and  that  of  the 
ram  1  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  stroke  of  16  ft.  7  in.  The 
cylinder  for  the  passage-gate  machine  was  of 
iron,  cast  in  one  length,  and  tested  to  a  pressure 
of  2,400  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  ram  was 
also  of  cast-iron,  and  the  whole  machine  was 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  for 
the  entrance  gates.  For  the  protection  of  the 
gates  stout  chain-cables  and  w-rought-iron  box 
booms  were  placed  in  front  of  the  masonry. 
To  prevent  the  gates  rising  and  floating  away, 
a  cast-steel  holding-down  bracket  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  top  of  each  heel-post.  The 
ordinary  time  occupied  in  opening  the  gates 
was  one  minute  and  a-half,  and  the  same  in 
closing ;  but  those  at  the  passage  occupied  less 
than  a  minute  in  opening,  and  the  same  in 
closing. 

The  following  modes  were  adopted  at  Barry 
for  the  shipment  of  coal,  where  it  was  shipped 
both  from  high  and  from  low  levels.  On  the 
high  level  the  trains  were  backed  into  curved 
sidings  intended  for  full  wagons,  where  the 
engine  left  them.  These  sidings  were  on 
gradients  of  1  in  233.  No  stop-chocks  were 
employed,  neither  had  they  been  found  neces¬ 
sary.  The  loaded  wagons  were  sent  from 
the  collieries  with  the  doors  up-hill,  to  prevent 
their  opening  on  some  of  the  steep  in¬ 
clines  in  the  valleys,  and  did  not  there¬ 
fore  require  to  be  turned  for  tipping 
when  shunted  into  the  sidings,  thereby  saving 
both  time  and  labour.  The  wagons  were 
drawn  forward,  and  run  one  by  one  on  to  the 
weigh-bridge,  and  afterwards  drawn  on  to  the 
coal-tip  by  means  of  another  hydraulic  capstan. 
The  coal-tips  consisted  of  masonry  towers, 
30  ft.  square,  on  which  were  erected  wrought- 
iron  framings,  braced  together  by  angle,  tee, 
and  bar  irons.  This  framing  served  to  support 
the  wrought-iron  guides  for  the  cradle.  The 
latter  was  provided  with  the  necessary  tip-up 
table,  hinged  in  front,  and  worked  by  hydraulic 
power,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  hung  on  trunnions 
to  girders  underneath  the  cradle,  which  travelled 
with  it,  and  capable  of  tipping  loads  up  to  19 
tons.  The  tips  were  provided  with  coal-shoots, 
anti-breakage  cranes,  boxes,  &c.  The  shoot 
was  tapered  towards  the  point,  to  check  the 
sliding  cf  the  coal,  and  had  a  single  door 
across  near  the  end  for  regulating  the  same. 
In  the  bottom  plate  of  each  shoot  were  two 
iron  bar  screens  for  separating  the  small  coal 
when  required.  On  the  underside  of  the 
shoots,  immediately  below  the  screens,  were 
hinged  doors  to  allow  of  single-screening, 
double-screening,  or  the  passage  of  the  coal 
unscreened.  At  one  of  the  high-level  tips  400 
tons  had  been  shipped  in  one  hour  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  working. 

The  tips  on  the  low  level  differed  from  those 
on  the  high  level,  insomuch  that  wagons  were 
received  into  the  hoists  at  quay  level,  and  the 
empty  wagons  were  returned  from  the  tip  at 
the  same  level.  The  wagon  had  thus  to  be 
lifted  the  required  height  for  tipping.  A 
movable  tip  was  in  course  of  construction  for 
the  high  level,  which  would  run  on  rails  along 


the  quay  for  a  distance  of  about  50  ft.  each 
side  of  the  centre  of  approach,  and  could  be 
used  in  connexion  with  a  fixed  tip.  The  tip 
was  moved  by  a  hydraulic  engine  geared  to  the 
travelling  wheels.  There  was  also  a  movable  tip 
in  course  of  construction  for  the  low  level.  The 
passage  was  crossed  by  a  rolling  bridge,  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  carrying  a  single  fine  of 
railway  and  forming  part  of  a  roadway.  There 
were  eleven  movable  cranes,  capable  of  lifting 
from  30  cwt.  to  4  tons,  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargoes  of  vessels  lying  along  the  quay  wall  and 
against  the  timber  jetties  at  the  east  end  of  the 
dock.  The  cranes  were  of  the  elevated  type, 
and  constructed  on  a  pedestal  of  wrought-iron 
plate,  with  an  arch  underneath  for  the  wagons 
to  pass  while  the  cranes  were  at  work.  The 
dock  and  sidings  were  lighted  by  electric  light. 
The  engineers  of  the  dock  works  were  Mr.  John 
Wolfe  Barry,  Mr.  T.  Forster  Brown,  and  Mr.  H. 
M.  Brunei.  The  author  was  the  resident 
engineer. 

The  discussion  upon  the  foregoing  paper  was 
commenced,  but  not  concluded  when  the  time 
for  adjournment  arrived.  It  will  be  resumed: 
after  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell’s  paper,  to  be  read  i 
on  Tuesday  next,  has  been  disposed  of. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,  i 
held  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  on' 
Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander: 
presiding,  a  paper  on  “Social  Environment” 
was  read  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson  (Chief  Inspector, 
Chelsea).  In  regarding  man  as  a  gregarious: 
animal,  the  lecturer  found  his  leading  charac- : 
teristic  to  be  voracity.  He  had  an  insatiable- 1 
and  omnivorous  appetite,  both  as  regarded  what. ; 
he  ate  and  what  he  drank.  Another  charac-: 
teristic  of  man  as  animal  was  his  indifference: 
to  the  quality  of  what  he  consumed,  and  the  t 
ingenuity  he  displayed  in  vitiating  even  thei 
breath  of  life  itself.  In  many  dwellings  every  • 
inlet  and  outlet  for  air  was  carefully  choked,: 
the  occupants  being  in  consequence  pale,< 
weakly,  and  anjemic.  The  method  of  intro-  j 
ducing  currents  of  warmed  fresh  air,  by  admit-  : 
ting  them  through  flues  behind  the  fireplace,  as 
advocated  by  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  was  com-  i 
mended  in  this  connexion.  Some  good  had  ■ 
followed  such  revelations  as  those  in  “  How  the  i 
Poor  Live ;  ”  but  immense  was  the  ignorance ; 
that  still  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  sanitation  i 
and  the  use  of  such  sanitary  appliances  asi 
were  now  commonly  applied  to  dwelling-houses. ; 
Wherever  the  surroundings,  whether  dampness  3 
of  sites,  or  walls,  or  other  defects,  were  the  i 
cause  of  fungoid  growths  on  the  walls,  similar  i 
growths  in  the  animal  membrane  were  to  be  > 
feared  in  the  fearful  form  of  diphtheria,  the  i 
worst  zymotic  of  whose  existence  the  lecturer  2 
was  aware.  On  the  question  of  water- 1 
supply,  “  a  compulsory  constant  service  ” 
was  advocated,  and  the  withdrawal  of  thei 
power  of  cutting  off  a  service  for  any  cause.  ( 
An  intermittent  service  was  liable  to  constant ) 
pollution  from  the  sucking  in  of  noxious  matter  2 
from  water-closet,  soil-pipe,  house-drain,  or : 
other  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  dwelling  to  : 
which  the  fittings  might  be  connected.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  danger,  he  exhibited  a  small  ^ 
sketch,  showing  how  a  kitchen-boiler  was  2 
supplied  with  sewage  in  his  district,  owing  to  t 
he  overflow-pipe  of  the  feed-cistern  beingt  i 
connected  directly  to  the  house-drain.  The  i 
drain  becoming  obstructed,  and  the  water- 1 
closet  being  at  a  higher  level  than  the  top  of  c 
the  overflow-pipe  of  the  cistern,  when  the  closet  ( 
was  used  the  sewage  was  forced  up  the  overflow- 
pipe  into  the  cistern,  and  thus  sent  into  the  i 
kitchen-boiler.  This  showed  how  easily  a 
family  might  be  poisoned  by  a  plumber’s  r 
defective  work.  With  regard  to  the  removal : 
of  refuse,  the  lecturer  preferred  to  see  it  carried  2 
away  in  closed  vehicles  to  be  applied  to  the : 
soil  as  manure,  in  place  of  burning  it  in  “  de-  < 
structors.”  The  paper  next  touched  upon  the  t 
disposal  of  the  dead,  and,  without  absolutely 
declaring  it,  the  principle  of  cremation  was ; 
upheld,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  1 
residuum  should  be  ground  to  powder  for  agri- 1 
cultural  uses.  The  environments  of  childhood  ( 
would  never  be  what  they  should  until  mothers? 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  physical  necessities  i 
of  their  children.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  1 
applying  the  Darwinian  phrase,  “  the  survival  . 
of  the  fittest,”  to  the  environments  of  man,! 
and  showed  that  a  completer  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  sanitation  meant  for  the  work-i 
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man  and  workwoman  the  retention  of  the  earn¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  faculties  for  a  longer  period, 
land  for  the  nation  and  the  commercial  world 
more  profit,  thrift,  and  industry,  and  therefore 
more  peace  and  contentment  both  for  capitalist 
;  land  labourer. 

i  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Tid- 
,fiman,  Dee,  Fairchild,  Woonton,  West,  Young, 
and  the  Chairman  and  other  members  took 
■part.  Some  criticism  was  offered  on  minor 
ftjppints,  but  a  general  agreement  with  the  views 
f  lof  the  paper  was  expressed.  Among  other  sug¬ 
gestions  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
jwas  a  recommendation  to  make  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  and  physiology  compulsory  in  all 
{.schools,  and  the  abolition  of  cisterns,  on  account 
i.  ;of  their  liability  to  get  foul  and  to  pollute  the 
> ‘water  available  for  drinking  purposes. 

.j  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
•Mr.  Poulson,  who  briefly  replied,  and  the  pro- 
Rceedings  closed. 


tl  We  understand  that  by  invitation  of  the 
•Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington,  the 
fifth  annual  provincial  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  that  town  on  Saturday, 
jMay  24.  The  President  and  Sir  Douglas 
'Galton,  K.C.B.,  have  promised  addresses  on 
ithat  occasion. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  SOUTHWARK. 

Sir,— You  expressed  a  hope  some  weeks  ago  that 
something  more  would  bo  done  with  the  nave  than 
to  make  an  imitation,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  what 
iwas  done  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Seeing  that 
the  choir  suffices  for  the  needs  of  the  present 
congregation,  would  it  not  be  better,  when  the  ugly 
nave  is  pulled  down,  not  to  rebuild  at  all,  but  to 
utilise  the  space  as  a  garden  ?  With  the  money 
thus  saved  a  good  church  could  be  built  elsewhere. 
tfBut  if  a  new  nave  is  built,  I  hope,  as  you  do,  that 
(Something  more  will  be  the  result  than  a  mere  copy 
■of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  When  tbe 

•  late  Chaplain  (Mr.  Benson)  wrote  the  Guide  to  St. 
iliSaviour’s,  everyone  was  quite  satisfied  with  a  copy 
d;of  the  old  masters,  as  the  following  words  from  the 

~uide  will  tend  to  show: — "A  very  appropriate 
dndow  has  been  introduced  in  the  north  wall  (of  the 

>rth  transept),  the  original  of  which  may  be  found 
V/in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  ”  and  speaking  of  the  south 
wjtransept :  “  The  principal  window  having  been 
■destroyed,  a  new  design,  formed  on  the  model  of  an 
i  exquisite  circular  window  remaining  in  tho  ruins  of 
the  adjacent  episcopal  palace,  was  introduced.” 
iAnd  it  was  not  only  in  Gothic  architecture  that  this 
i'.want  of  originality  was  shown.  The  front  of  the 
icReform  Club  in  Pall  Mall  resembles  the  Farnese 
■palace  in  Rome ;  and  the  Travellers’  Club  is 
ic  supposed  to  be  an  improved  version  of  the  Padolfini 
■Palace,  Florence  ;  and  in  the  Carlton  Club,  Sidney 
-lSmirke  copied  the  east  front  of  St.  Mark’s  Library, 
>i  (Venice. 

*  I  was  hoping  that  the  day  for  this  kind  of  thing 

I  had  passed,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  died  out 
pn  church  work  yet.  Charles  F.  Moxon. 


Sfatirmfs  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XV. 
SEPARATELY- EXCITED  DYNAMO-MACHINE. 

nF  there  were  no  reaction  between  the 
armature  of  a  dynamo-machine  and  the 
field,  the  current  which  a  separately- 
excited  machine  would  send  through  any  ex- 
iternal  resistance,  when  the  armature  was  re¬ 
volving  at  a  known  speed,  could  be  calculated 
as  easily  as  for  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery. 

A  set  of  working  drawings  of  the  machine, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  was  constructed,  would  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  tlux  that  would  be  sent  through 
the  armature,  when  the  exciting  current  flowed 
in  the  field  magnet  coils  (article  X.),  and  the 
flux  being  known,  the  electro-motive  force  set 
up  in  the  armature,  if  it  revolved  once  in 
a  second,  could  be  immediately  calculated 
(article  XI.). 

Let  c  =  E.M.F.  set  up  in  armature  when 
revolving  once  in  a  second ;  n  =  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  per  second;  r  —  resistance  of  armature 
from  brush  to  brush;  R  =  resistance  of  external 
circuit ;  C  =  current.  Then  : — 


STAINED  GLASS, 
tfj  Brecon. — The  stained-glass  window,  from  the 
i  studio  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bemers-street,  given  by 
r  ;he  South  Wales  Borderers  (24th  Regiment)  in 
'(memory  of  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the 
BBurmah  Campaign,  has  been  erected  in  the 
iiPriory  Church,  Brecon,  the  territorial  district 
>f  the  Regiment.  The  memorial  brass  beneath 
Ojt  records  the  name  of  every  man  (fifty-one  in 
til)  who  fell  in  action  or  died  of  disease  during 

■  *he  campaign — 1886-7-8. 

M  Whitchurch. — On  Sunday  afternoon  last  the 
» stained-glass  window  in  the  south  aisle  of 
•  Whitchurch  parish  church,  in  memory  of  the 

■  ilev.  John  Carter,  who  was  vicar  of  Whitchurch 
or  over  ten  years,  was  dedicated.  The  window 
s  painted  in  two  lights,  with  tracery,  and  the 

1  subject  is  “The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.” 
The  central  figure  is  that  of  the  Saviour  showing 
i.he  imprints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet 
•o  Thomas  and  two  other  disciples.  Under  the 
wo  groups,  which  are  surmounted  by  canopies, 
ire  the  following  inscriptions : — “  Peace  be  unto 
rou,”  and  “  My  Lord  and  my  God.”  At  the 
iase  of  the  window  is  written  the  following : — 
‘In  memory  of  John  Carter,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  10 
rears  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  13th  of 
April,  1888,  aged  51  years.”  The  work  has  been 
parried  out  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons,  of  Bristol. 


Aaclien. — The  restoration  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings  is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
Resigns  of  Professor  Frengen,  the  latter  having 
b  his  latest  scheme  paid  special  regard  to  the 
luggestions  made  by  the  Academy  of  Public 
Vorks  when  discussing  the  matter,  September, 


r  +  R 

Since,  however,  owing  to  armature  reaction,  the 
value  of  e  depends  upon  that  of  C,  the  above  equa¬ 
tion  gives  results  very  far  from  the  truth  when  C 
approaches  its  ordinary  working  value.  In  the 
very  simple  case  under  consideration  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  an  equation  that  would 
give,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  current 
produced  by  the  machine  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  speed  and  external  resistance.  Graphi¬ 
cal  methods,  however,  afford  means  of  dealing 
with  machines  in  which  the  winding  is  com¬ 
plicated  as  easily  as  with  the  simpler  forms ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  at  once  have  recourse  to 
curves. 

A  curve  which  shows  the  connexion  between 
the  electromotive  force  produced  in  the  arma¬ 
ture  of  a  machine,  the  speed  being  constant, 
and  the  current  flowing,  is  called  a  “charac¬ 
teristic  curve.”  This  curve  is  to  the  dynamo- 
machine  what  the  indicator  diagram  is  to  the 
steam-engine.  The  characteristic  curve,  or 
briefly  the  characteristic,  of  a  machine  can  be 
got  experimentally  by  connecting  it  to  a  circuit 
consisting  of  an  ammeter  and  a  variable  resist¬ 
ance,  while  a  voltmeter  is  in  connexion  with 
its  terminals.  The  readings  on  the  ammeter 
are  laid  off  as  abscissae  to  the  curve ;  the 
current  indicated  by  the  ammeter  is  multi¬ 
plied  into  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  and 
the  quantity  so  obtained  added  to  the 
corresponding  voltmeter  reading,  thus  giving 
the  actual  number  of  volts  set  up  in  the 
armature,  and  these  results  are  then  laid  off  as 
ordinates.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  points  have 
been  determined  in  this  way,  the  characteristic 
curve  for  the  machine,  when  running  at  the 
speed  at  which  the  experiments  were  carried 
out,  can  be  drawn  through  them.  As  the  method 
of  constructing  a  curve  for  a  similar  purpose 
has  already  been  described  in  article  X.,  no 
further  description  need  be  given  here.  The 
brushes  are  naturally  shifted  into  the  proper 
position  before  each  reading  is  taken. 

The  main  reasons  why  the  characteristic 
curves  of  different  kinds  of  dynamo-machines 
assume  the  shapes  they  do,  may  be  easily  seen 
by  constructing  their  general  forms  theoreti¬ 
cally,  having  regard  merely  to  the  components 
of  the  field  due  to  the  field  magnets  and  to 
the  currents  circulating  in  the  coils  of  the 
armature. 


this  quantity  has  always  the  same  value  ;  with 
NS0  as  diameter,  describe  the  dotted  semi¬ 
circle  and  draw  the  chords  S0S),  S8S2  ....  to 
represent  the  fields  produced  by  the  armature 
when  the  currents  clc2  ...  .  flow  from  it,  then 
NS],  NSo  ....  will  be  the  resultant  fields^in 
each  case. 
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Fig.  38. 

A  construction  was  given  in  fig.  36  for  finding 
the  actual  field,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  for 
different  positions  of  the  brushes  ;  in  fig.  38  the 
same  construction  is  used,  but  the  diameter  of 
commutation  is  always  at  right-angles  to  the 
resultant  field.  Draw  NS0  equal,  on  a  suit¬ 
able  scale,  to  the  field  produced  by  the  field 
magnets.  As  the  machine  is  separately  excited, 


To  construct  the  characteristic  curve,  fig.  39,. 
on  OX  lay  off  lengths  OCj,  OC2  .  .  .  equal  to 
the  currents  clt  c2  .  .  .  they  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  S0S,,  S0S2  ...  On  OY  lay  off  OE0r 
OE]  .  .  .  equal  to  the  electromotive  forces  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  particular  speed  at  which  the 
armature  is  running :  these  lines  will  be 
proportional  to  NS0,  NS,  .  .  .  Taking  these  two- 
sets  of  values  as  abscissas  and  ordinates,  the 
points  P„  P2,  .  .  .  P6  are  obtained,  through 
which  the  characteristic  curve  can  be  drawn. 

The  characteristic  curve,  while  primarily 
showing  the  relations  between  electromotive 
force  and  current  under  all  conditions,  can  be 
used  for  determining  many  other  quantities 
connected  with  the  complete  circuit.  Let  P' 
be  the  point  on  the  characteristic  of  a  machine- 
showing  the  electromotive  force  and  current 
being  produced.  Join  OP.  If  R  is  the  total 

resistance  in  circuit : — R= —  =  7-7-  =  tan  POC- 
c ,  GO 

When,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
the  machine  will  do  when  a  certain  resistance 
is  placed  in  the  circuit,  from  O  draw  a  line  so 
that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  it  makes  with 
OX  is  equal  to  the  given  resistance,  and  where 
this  line  cuts  the  characteristic  at  P,  will  be 
the  point  showing  the  behaviour  of  the  machine 
under  the  given  conditions. 

In  the  figure,  OA  is  the  line  of  the  armature 
resistance,  so  that  the  characteristic  stops  short 
at  A,  the  machine  being  then  short-circuited. 
This  line  is  of  great  use  in  showing  the  electro¬ 
motive  force  absorbed  by  the  armature  itself,, 
and  hence  the  balance  left  for  use  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circuit.  In  the  case  just  considered,. 
PC  is  the  total  E.M.F.  developed,  pG  is  the 
amount  absorbed  in  the  armature,  and  hence 
Pp  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
terminals  of  the  machine.  Many  other  uses  of 
characteristics  might  be  catalogued  here,  but 
such  uses  as  we  shall  require  to  make  of  them, 
will  be  described  when  considering  other  kinds; 
of  dynamo-machines. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  if  the- 
characteristic  (fig.  39)  be  that  for  when  the 
armature  is  running  at  n  revolutions  per  second,, 
the  characteristic  at  nx  revolutions  per  second 
can  be  at  once  drawn  by  multiplying  the 
% 

ordinates  by  the  constant — . 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers” 
Society.— On  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  Spon, 
Assoc.  M.Inst.  C.E.,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  the 
President  (Mr.  Henry  Adams)  in  the  chair. 
After  describing  bygone  blasting-powders  and 
the  early  forms  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  the  author  came  to  modern  ex¬ 
plosives,  which  he  described  in  detail.  These 
included  dynamite,  blasting  gelatine,  Roburite, 
Securite,  smokeless  blasting-powder  (S.  B.),and 
others.  While  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of 
guncotton,  the  author  said  that  in  one  manu¬ 
factory  there  is  an  annual  output  of  3,500  tons. 
The  picrate  compositions  were  touched  upon, 
with  the  various  forms  of  detonators,  and  their 
practical  effect  was  discussed. 
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Moo/s  and  Bridges.  Part  II.  Graphic  Statics. 
By  Mansfield  Merriman  and  Henry  S. 
Jacoby.  New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

nHIS  work  forms  one  of  the  text-books 
of  the  course  of  instruction  given 
in  Lehigh  University,  where  one  of 
the  authors,  Mr.  Merriman,  is  engaged  as 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  other, 
Mr.  Jacoby,  acts  as  Instructor.  In  dealing 
with  roofs  and  bridges,  students  at  this  Uni¬ 
versity  divide  the  subject  into  four  parts : — 
1.  The  computation  of  stresses  in  various  styles 
of  trusses.  2.  The  analysis  of  these  stresses  by 
graphic  methods,  as  explained  in  the  volume 
before  us.  3.  The  design  of  a  bridge,  including 
"the  arrangement  of  details  and  preparation  of 
working  drawings.  4.  The  consideration  of 
■cantilever,  suspension,  continuous  and  arched 
forms.  The  “  force  polygon  ”  (as  the  authors 
term  it)  is  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
-science  of  graphic  statics,  and  the  triangle  of 
forces  is  treated  as  a  particular  case  of  a  force 
polygon.  For  equilibrium  to  exist,  not  only 
must  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of 
the  forces,  measured  in  both  a  horizontal  and  a 
vertical  direction,  amount  to  zero,  but  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  these  forces 
must  also  be  zero,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  tendency  to  motion,  either  of  translation 
or  of  rotation.  To  prove  this  the  authors  show 
the  use  of  what  they  tcSrm  an  "equilibrium 
polygon,”  by  means  of  which  the  exact  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces 
acting  upon  a  body  is  determined,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  resultant  being  graphically  found 
by  the  closing  line  of  a  force  polygon.  Equili¬ 
brium  results  when  both  the  “  force  polygon  ” 
and  the  “  equilibrium  polygon  ”  close.  In  all 
instances  of  non-equilibrium,  where  the  force 
polygon  closes,  “a  couple”  is  necessary  to 
maintain  equilibrium. 

For  any  given  number  of  forces  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  an  infinite  number  of 
equilibrium  polygons,  or  curves  of  equilibrium, 
can  be  constructed,  varying  according  to  the 
position  of  “the  pole”  of  the  force  polygon 
from  which  point  the  rays,  or  the  resolved  com¬ 
ponents,  of  the  given  resultant  forces  are  drawn. 
The  pole  may  be  taken  either  within  or  without 
the  force  polygon,  as  may  be  found  most  con¬ 
venient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  dealing  with  parallel  forces  the 
pole  must  necessarily  lie  outside  the  force  poly¬ 
gon.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  is  a 
single  force  which  would  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  forces  themselves,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  replace  them,  whether  the  direction  of 
these  forces  meet  in  a  single  point  or  not.  The 
equilibrium  polygon  may  be  explained  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  imaginary  jointed  frame,  which 
holds  the  exterior  forces  in  balance ;  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  authors  show  that  when  the 
equilibrium  polygon  does  not  close,  the  given 
forces  cannot  without  the  aid  of  additional 
force  be  held  in  equilibrium,  but  that  if  the 
force  polygon  closes,  equilibrium  may  be  effected 
by  moving  one  or  more  of  the  given  forces 
parallel  to  its  direction,  so  as  to  brino1  its  line 
of  action  through  the  angle  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon,  upon  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
force  in  question  to  pass.  The  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  graphic  diagrams  is  shown  in 
relation  to  various  types  of  roof  trusses  and 
bridge  girders,  and  the  character  of  the  stress 
in  the  individual  members  (tension  or  compres¬ 
sion)  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  seen  to  be 
indicated  by  the  component  members  of  the 
force  polygon.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and 
contains  excellent  diagrams.  It  is  interleaved 
with  blank  pages  for  additional  notes  to  be 
made  by  the  student.  Problems  to  be  worked 
out  are  added  at  the  end  of  each  article,  and 
answers  to  these  problems  are  given  in  an 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


the  whole  list  than  Professor  Ansted’s  Lectures 
on  the  Application  of  Geology  to  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures.”  This  is  quite  true,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  work  is  rather 
antiquated,  whilst  it  does  not  profess  to 
be  more  than  an  outline.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  really  good  work  entering  ex¬ 
haustively  into  the  different  kinds  of  stone 
from  both  scientific  and  practical  points  of 
view,  has  yet  been  published  in  England :  we 
have  special  treatises,  but  not  general,  and  we 
heartily  endorse  the  author’s  belief  that  the 
different  kinds  of  stone  have  not  yet  been 
studied  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
practical  and  pecuniary  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  general  account  of  the  localties  is  then 
given,  in  which  a  few  new  openings  are  men¬ 
tioned,  whilst  the  next  section  deals  with  the 
renting  and  leasing  of  the  same.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  important  and  original  part  of  the 
work.  The  author  explains  the  various  methods 
of  leasing  quarries,  of  fixing  minimum  and 
“  further  ”  rents,  and  sums  up  the  main 
causes  of  dispute,  which  he  says  “  chiefly  arise 
on  whether  the  lessee  was  or  was  not  making 
the  most  of  the  land  entrusted  to  him.”  It  is 
mentioned  that  people  are  too  apt  to  treat  the 
receipts  from  stone  quarries  as  income  in  place 
of  capital,  and  that  in  the  case  of  entailed 
estates,  a  portion  of  this  should  be  invested  for 
the  heirs  to  the  estate,  who  are  otherwise 
deprived  for  ever  of  this  part  of  its  value.  Some 
of  the  principal  steam-saws,  tooling,  and  mould¬ 
ing  machines  are  shortly  discussed,  after  which 
the  author  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  comparative  wear  of  stone, 
pointing  out  the  great  pecuniary  advantages 
attaching  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
matter  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of 
roads.  The  preservation  and  seasoning  of 
stone,  and  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the 
principal  artificial  stones  in  the  market,  appro¬ 
priately  fonn  the  conclusion.  The  appendices 
include  also  a  list  of  granite  quarries,  the  com¬ 
parative  prices  of  some  igneous  road-metals,  a 
note  on  Bath  stone,  a  table  showing  valuation 
of  some  Yorkshire  quarries,  and  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  who  furnished  the  author  with  informa¬ 
tion  during  the  preparation  of  the  work.  We 
observe  that  in  giving  the  principal  quarries  of 
Bath  stone  the  well-known  Monk’s-park  stone 
is  not  mentioned.  Altogether  the  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  giving  a  very  fair  intro¬ 
ductory  treatise  on  stone  to  the  students  of 
the  profession,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  and  the  suppression  of  unimportant  de¬ 
tails  are  manifest  indications  of  the  selective 
care  with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  We 
might  point  out,  however,  that  the  title  is  not 
well  chosen,  for  we  do  not  find  much  in  the 
book  as  to  the  methods  of  getting  stone,  and 
there  are  no  particular  instructions  as  to 
How  to  use  it.” 


Stone :  Bow  to  Get  it,  and  Bow  to  Use  it.  By 
Major-General  C.  E.  Luard  (Retired),  Royal 
Engineers.  London  :  E.  &  F.  Spon.  1890. 
This  little  work  is  an  introductory  treatise  vn 
stone,  adapted  for  the  especial  usejjof  students 
in  architecture,  engineering,  surveying,  and 
estate  agency,  it  having  been  originally  written 
for  the  Surveyors’  Institution.  It  commences 
by  briefly  referring  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  and  this  portion  is  supplemented  by  a 
useful  list  of  works  in  the  first  appendix. 
Alluding  to  geological  works,  the  author  says, 
mere  is  no  more  practically  useful  work  ' 


points  and  lines  in  various  positions  in  relation 
to  the  planes  of  projection,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  points  and  lines  constitute  the  simplest 
element  of  a  solid,  because  solids,  being  more 
tangible,  can  be  taught  objectively ,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  relation  of  traces  of  lines  and  points 
may  be  more  comprehensively  grasped,  when 
the  solid  with  which  they  are  connected  is 
realised  in  projection.  The  idea  is  novel  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  type  of 
the  book  is  good,  and  the  volume  contains 
sufficient  practical  geometry  for  the  work  of  any 
ordinary  drawing-office. 


Forty  LessoJis  in  Carpentry  Wcrrhshop  Practice. 

By  Chales  F.  Mitchell.  London :  Cassell 

&  Co.  (Limited). 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  lecturer  on 
carpentry  and  joinery  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  London  ;  and  the  work,  which  is  illustrated 
by  eighty-nine  well-drawn  diagrams,  has  been 
revised  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Pope,  the  teacher  of  practical 
carpentry  at  the  same  Institute.  The  contents 
include  a  list  of  tools  necessary  for  use  in  a 
workshop,  a  description  of  means  employed  for 
grinding  and  sharpening,  sawing,  planing,  pre¬ 
paring  a  straight-edge,  preparing  winding- 
strips,  taking  timber  out  of  winding,  making  a 
square  or  plain  joint,  grooved  and  tongued  joint, 
plough-grooving  and  cross-tongues,  &c.  The 
descriptions  form  a  useful  account  of  what 
every  well-trained  carpenter  and  joiner  is  fully 
conversant  with,  but  which  students  who  spend 
no  time  in  actual  workshop  practice  desire  to 
know. 


Forty  Lessons  in  Engineering  Worlishop  Practice . 

By  C.  F.  Mitchell  and  A.  G.  Davey. 

London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  (Limited). 

This  useful  little  manual,  which  forms  one  of 
the  Polytechnic  Series,  has  been  prepared  to 
assist  students  in  the  acquisition  of  such  neces¬ 
sary  technical  knowledge  as  shall  enable  them 
to  construct  useful  workshop  tools.  The  lessons 
arc  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner,  and  the 
contents,  which  are  clear  and  concise,  have 
received  the  benefit  of  careful  revision  by  Mr. 
J.  Rogers,  instructor  in  engineering  workshop 
practice  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  book 
truly  states  that  in  these  matters  "experience 
is  the  best  guide,”  but  for  all  its  statements  the 
authors  furnish  reasons.  The  illustrations  are 
clear  and  fully  dimensioned.  A  perusal  of  the 
work  by  those  whose  duties  are  chiefly  limited 
to  the  drawing-office,  would  prevent  foolish 
questions  being  asked  by  inexperienced 
draughtsmen  in  the  workshop.  The  book 
exhibits  several  details  which  require  special 
attention  in  making  “  workshop  drawings,”  and 
show  a  draughtsman  what  to  observe  as  he 
walks  through  a  manufacturer’s  yard  and  shops. 


Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  including 
Graphic  Arithmetic.  By  H.  J.  Spooner, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst.C.E.  Third  edition.  London: 
Cassell  &  Co.  (Limited). 

An  elementary  treatise,  forming  one  of  the 
Polytechnic  Series,  written  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington.  Each  chapter  concludes 
with  a  series  of  examples  to  be  worked  out. 
Lines,  angles,  proportion,  triangles,  polygons, 
circles,  and  their  combinations  are  dealt  with, 
in  addition  to  the  construction  of  various  conic 
sections,  and  a  table  of  definitions  with  the 
derivation  of  the  terms  employed  is  introduced. 
The  author  very  properly  recommends  that  a 
student  should  first  learn  to  draw  accurately 
and  neatly  with  his  instruments,  and  he  gives 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  drawing  scales  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  He  also  adds  useful  hints  to 
guide  an  inexperienced  draughtsman  in  his 
work,  with  the  object  of  obviating  common 
errors.  Graphic  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  by  geometry  various  arithmetical  processes, 
is  dealt  with.  As  a  test  of  the  students’ 
reasoning  powers  in  geometrical  work  the 
process  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  profitable, 
and  it  is  useful  in  its  application  to  graphic 
stresses  in  mechanics,  but  so  far  as  ordinary 
arithmetic  is  concerned  the  numerical  process 
is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable.  In  solid  geometry 
the  author  deals  at  length  with  the  question  of 
simple  projection,  and  argues  that  beginners 
frequently  fail  to  make  much  progress  owing  to 
their  want  of  this  information.  He  asserts  that 
the  realisation  of  the  projection  of  simple  solids 
upon  paper,  according  to  special  conditions, 
should  precede  that  of  the  representation  of 


School  Hygiene.  By  W.  J.  Abel.  London: 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

This  little  book  contains  clear,  concise  rules 
for  the  ventilating  and  warming  of  schools,  the 
disinfecting  of  rooms,  clothing,  &c.,  and  the 
periods  of  infectivity  and  length  of  quarantine 
necessary  for  all  infectious  diseases. 

There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  “  Eyesight, 
and  the  Use  of  Test-types.”  Were  this  book  in 
the  hands  of  all  school-masters  and  mistresses 
many  a  little  scholar’s  sight  might  be  saved  the 
terrible  strain  to  which  it  is  often  subjected  by 
being  given  work  to  do  and  types  to  read  which 
are  too  small. 

There  are  also  short  rules  for  administering 
first  aid  in  injuries  ;  indeed  the  book  is  full  oi 
useful  information,  written  so  clearly  that  a 
child  might  understand.  It  is  merely  one  oi 
the  army  of  hygienic  books,  but  each  one  helps 
on  the  good  cause.  We  do  not  hold  to  tht 
doctrine  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerouf 
thing  ;  provided  the  individual  is  aware  that  h( 
knows  but  little,  that  little  may  prove  a  greai 
boon  to  many.  We  hope  that  books  on  schoo 
ventilation  may  be  unnecessary  some  day.  Then 
may  be  a  happy  time  coming  when  a  bill  fo: 
"compulsory  ventilation ”  will  be  passed,  an( 
every  room  in  every  house  will  have  its  fresh-ai 
inlet,  and  its  ventilated  gas-ring  as  a  foul  ai 
exit.  Until  that  golden  age  shall  come,  anc 
whilst  children  are  growing  up  stunted  am 
sickly  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  let  as  many  book 
be  written  on  the  subject  as  possible,  an 
diffused  throughout  the  country,  so  that  “  ou 
sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  plants,  and  ou 
daughters  may  be  as  the  polished  corners  of  th 
temple.” 
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Blackic's  Modern  Cyclopedia.  Edited  by 
i  Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  L.L.D.  Vol.  V. 
i  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin : 
|  Blackie  &  Son, 

The  fifth  volume  brings  this  encyclopaedia  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  M.,  and  it  appears  to  keep 
up  the  good  quality  shown  in  the  former 
volumes.  Among  the  architectural  subjects 
i  which  come  into  this  volume  is  “Impost” 
:  which  is  shortly  and  correctly  treated  and 
i  illustrated  (time  was  when  such  a  word,  in  its 
i  architectural  signification,  would  never  have 
j  found  a  place  in  a  general  dictionary);  “Indian 
j  Architecture  ”  has  a  short  article  with  three  or 
I  four  rather  inadequate  illustrations,  better  than 
i  nothing  however  ;  “  Ionic  order,”  &c.  The  sub- 
1  ject  of  “  Iron-clad  Vessels  ”  receives  very  good 
illustration  for  a  popular  general  dictionary, 
i  and  is  accompanied  by  plans  and  sections  to  a 
it  small  scale  of  two  of  the  latest  English  iron- 
i|  clads.  Under  the  heading  “  Kaulbach  ”  is  a 
il  short  but  very  just  review  of  that  painter’s 
j  position  in  art,  his  merits  and  defects.  We 
i  may  add  that  good  small-scale  maps  are  given 
of  the  principal  countries  described  in  the 
j  dictionary. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

J  5,175.  Ventilating  Apparatus.  T.  F.  G. 
'  Wintour. 

■  According  to  this  invention,  in  the  panes  of  the 
i  window  two  cones  of  metal,  gauze-wire,  india-rubber, 
|  &c.,  are  inserted.  These  are  fixed  with  a  free  air- 
1  space  between  the  cones,  and,  if  required,  a  mica 
1  valve  to  prevent  the  ingress  or  egress  of  air,  if 
|  wished.  The  ventilation  is  controlled  by  means  of 
i  the  valve. 

I  6,838.  Stoves.  G.  A.  Jones. 

J  The  stove  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  has 
i  a  chamber,  into  which  the  products  of  combustion 
i  have  to  pass  before  they  can  get  away  through  one 
or  more  flues  connected  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
i  said  chamber  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  absorb 
and  utilise  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  from  this 
i  chamber,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  jacket  open  at 
(  bottom  and  top,  which  induces  an  upward  current 
of  pure  air,  which  becomes  heated  in  its  passage. 
If  a  damp  air  is  desired,  an  open  vessel  is  placed  on 
i  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  kept  supplied  with 
i  water  of  any  desired  level  by  connecting  to  a 
i  water-supply  of  a  similar  level,  so  maintained  by  an 
i  inverted  vessel  on  the  principle  of  a  “fowl  foun- 
:  tain.”  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  vapour  mixes 
I  with  the  pure  hot-air  current,  which  is  led  in  any 
(  direction  by  means  of  flues. 

I  7,289.  Improvements  in  Water-closets.  B.  R. 
l  Phillipson. 

?  The  form  of  water-closet  which  is  the  subject  of 
i  this  invention,  and  which  may  also  be  used  as  a 
i  slop-sink,  is  provided  with  two  water-sealed  traps 
in  succession  to  each  other.  These  have  an  air- 
(  space  between  them  which  is  provided  with  a  venti- 
l!  lation-pipe  carried  to  the  open  air.  An  air-valve 
is  fixed  and  so  operated  that  when  the  water  supply 
is  open  the  air-valve  is  closed.  When  water  is 
j  thrown  into  the  basin  from  a  pail  or  vessel  it  passes 
j  through  the  two  seals  without  unsyphoning  either 
|  of  them,  because  the  open  ventilation  between  the 
j  two  seals  prevents  syphonage.  When  water  is  sent 
>  into  the  basin  from  the  cistern  or  supply,  however, 

I  the  air-valve  is  closed  by  a  lever,  and  when  a  certain 
i  quantity  of  water  has  entered  the  basin,  syphonage 
; takes  place,  and  the  basin  is  discharged. 

j  8,201.  Window-sashes.  W.  Allenby. 
i  According  to  this  invention,  in  drop-windowsf 
Isuch  as  railway-carriage,  tramcar,  and  other  win- 
idows,  the  sash  is  held  by  the  action  of  an  india- 
!  rubber  covered  roller  pressing  against  it.  A  little 
!  force  will,  however,  raise  or  lower  it,  the  elasticity 
of  the  roller  then  allowing  the  frame  or  window  to 
j  move  up  and  down. 

20,957.  Improvements  in  Water-closets.  S. 

;  Mayo  (U.S.A.). 

i  In  the  form  of  water-closet  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  invention,  and  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
i  “wash-out”  closet,  mechanism  is  described  which 
I  connects  the  cover  of  the  seat  with  the  valve  and 
I  flushing  apparatus  by  which  two  washes  or  heads 
of  water  are  allowed  to  enter  the  basin  and 
j  effectually  flush  and  cleanse  it. 

NBW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

I  March  24. — 4,572,  J.  Watson,  Stoves. — 4,579,  A. 
'Harris,  Drain-pipes,  &c.— 4,593,  W.  Baker,  Fire- 
!  grates. 

I  March  25. — 4,603,  C.  Mackey,  Roses  of  Door  and 
other  Knobs. — 4,608,  C.  Longley,  Wood-block  Floor¬ 
ing.— 4,662,  J.  Baly,  Bevelling  Square. — 4,678,  H. 
lllinckley,  Indicators  for  Doors. 

March  26. — 4,702,  J.  Mayoh,  Steel  or  Iron  Plate 
I  <>r  Joist  for  Supporting  Floors,  Walls,  &c. — 4,705, 
1(1.  Tweedy  and  B.  Lxwrjnce,  Wood  Blocks  for 


Roads  and  Pavements. — 4,712,  H.  Doulton,  Con¬ 
struction  of  Sower. — 4,718,  A.  Govan,  Hanging 
Window  Sashes. — 4,735,  F.  Averill,  Flush  Bolts. — 
4,738,  S.  Haslam,  Sash  and  Frame. — 4,740,  W. 
White,  Sliding  Sashes  and  Windows. — 4,741,  W. 
Gibbs,  Cement  Kilns,  &c. — 4,747,  A.  Richards, 
Draught  Excluders  for  Doors. 

March  27.—  4,770,  F.  Botting,  Actuating  Outlet 
Valve  of  Valve  Water-closet. — 4,783,  L.  Grofl, 
Screw  Nail. — 4,785,  A.  Stalker  andT.  Daye,  Supply 
Valves  to  Water-closets.-  4,807,  F.  Laesecke  and 
C.  Riedel,  Scaffolding  Trestle. 

March  28. — 4,878,  J.  White,  Door  Springs. — 
4,882,  J.  Mason,  Door  Springs. — 4,900,  R.  Roberts, 
Chimney  Pots,  &c. — 4,907,  Colthurst,  Symons,  & 
Co.  and  W.  Pierce,  Roofing  Tiles. 

March  31. — 4,990,  A.  Booth,  Sawing  Machines. — 
4,995,  G.  Mansfield,  Road  Paving  by  Composite 
Block  Process.— 5,012,  J.  Tinline,  jun. ,  and  S.  Holt, 
Planing  Wood. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,782,  R.  Ashworth  and  W.  Evans,  Self-acting 
Door  Closer. — 2,808,  ;W.  Noad,  Whitelead.  — 2,841, 
R.  Wilde,  Dwelling  and  other  Houses. — 2,983,  J. 
Collins,  Sash-fastener  and  Lift. — 3,215,  R.  Mere¬ 
dith,  Fast-ning  Door-knobs  to  their  Spindles. — 
3,217,  C.  Spurr,  Cutting  Veneers. — 3,336,  T.  Bibby, 
Saws,  &c. — 3,887,  W.  Thompson,  Panel-doors,  &c. 
— 4,066,  T.  Tracy,  Heating  Rooms  and  Buildings. 
— 4,150,  T.  Davie  and  A.  Boutcher,  Chimney  Ter¬ 
minal  or  Cowl. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Monthi. 

6,953,  J.  Martindale,  Cowls. — 8,572,  C.  Taylor, 
Plane  Irons. — 8,863,  Esdaile  k,  Co.,  and  L.  Tavener, 
Saw-sharpening  Machine.— 8,914,  A.  Tonks  and  F. 
Baker,  Flush-bolts. — 14,137,  B.  Malcolm  and  W. 
Pennington,  Holding  Sliding  Windows  in  any  de¬ 
sired  position. — 15,355,  S.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges, 
Catch  and  Bolt  for  Double  Doors. — 16,372,  J. 
Mander,  Sash-fastener. — 16, 781,  C.  Gabriel.  Syphon- 
Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water-closets,  &c. — 263,  J. 
Seketchazy,  Framework  for  Bridges. — 2,625,  J. 
Stevens  and  T.  Birch,  Weather-bars  for  Casemeut- 
sills. — 2,879,  J.  Line,  Paperhauger’s  Pattern-book. 
— 3,021,  J.  O’Brien  and  J.  Carew,  Stone-cutting. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


MARCH  27.— By  II.  HAYWARD. 

Charlton,  near  Dover— 52,  High-st.,  f .  £520 

8  and  9,  Tower  Hamlets-st.,  f .  210 

Buckland,  near  Dover — 66,  London-rd.,  f.,  r. 

£19.  10s.  pa. .  420 

1,  16,  and  17,  Herbert-st.  f .  331 

Dover,  Hawkesbury-st. — “The  Railway  Inn,'  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.  lid .  560 

67,  574  68,  and  69,  Bulwark-st.,  u.t.  5  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  18s .  122 

March  31.— By  Saml.  B.  Clark  &  Son. 

Notting  Hill-ter.— No.  28,  f .  3,640 

Marylebone— L  g.r.  of  £45  p.a.,  u.t.  27  yrs .  575 

Fitzroy-sq. — 12,  Upper  Charlton-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs., 

g.r.  £24,  r.  £80 .  600 

32,  Clipstone  - st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £28,  r. 

£128.  14s .  600 

Manchester  sq. — 20  and  21,  North-at.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 


By  Messrs.  Trollope. 

South  Kensington— 4,  Pelham-crescent,  u.t,  23 

g.r.  £10.,  r.  £106 .  990 

4a,  Pelham-st ,  rnt.  23  yra.,  g.r.  £2,  r.  £20  _  270 

By  Phillips,  Lka,  &  Davies. 

Battersea,  Home-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £152,  with  rever- 

aion  in  83  yr8 .  3,665 

Latchmere-at. — F.g.r.  of  £40,  with  reveraion  in 

76  yra .  955 

By  Maddox  &  Son. 

St.  John’s  Wood— 18,  John-st.,  u.t.  12  yra.,  g.r.  £3  195 

April  1.— By  F.  Eiloart. 

Notting-hill— F.g.r.  of  £20,  with  Reversion  in 

71  yrs .  515 

By  G.  Brinslkt. 

Bermondsey— 9,  Star  Corner,  f.,  Yard,  1 .  730 

By  E.  Holsworth. 

Highgate— 1  to  7  (odd)  Twiaden-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  £22  .  1,020 

By  Physick  &  Lowe. 

Hampstead,  Golder’s  Hill-rd. — Two  plots  of  f.  land  150 
By  Dkbenham,  Tewson  &  Co. 

Hoxton — 198  and  200,  Hoxton-st.,  f.,  r.  £84  p.a.  . .  1,270 
RusseU-sq.— 30,  Woburn-pl.  and  stabling,  u.t. 

30  yrs.,  g  r.  £19,  r.  £140  .  1,230 

Bethnal  Green— 192,  Green-st.,  f.,  r.  £50  .  700 

45  and  47,  Moas-st.,  f.,  r.  £57.  4s  p.a.  .. .  490 

23  and  25,  Harold -st.,  and  6,  7,  and  8,  Type-st., 

f.,  r.  £75.  8s .  610 

10, 12,  and  14,  Digby-st.,  and  26  and  28,  Lansdell- 

pl. ,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  £8 .  140 

16  aud  18,  Norton-st.,  and  6  and  7,  Type-st.,  u.t. 

41  yrs.,  g.r.  £8,  r.  £65  .  350 

Mile  End — I.g  r.  of  £19,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  at  a  g.r.  of 

£12  .  65 

165  to  171  (odd),  Globe-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

£13.  16s.,  r.  £96.  4s .  220 

The  “Lord  Nelson”  beerhouse  in  Globe-rd., 

u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  £11,  r.  £70 .  335 

April  2.— By  Vaoghan  &  Co. 
Hampstead-rd.— 43,  Robert-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  7s.,  r.  £55  595 

Lambeth— L.g.r.  of  £56  p.a.,  u.t.  17  yrs .  540 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green— 30,  60,  and  54,  Cyprus-st.,  u.t. 

12  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r.  £60  .  250 


Ratcliff— 23  to  29  (odd),  Brook-st.,  and  1  to  6, 

Elizabeth-ct.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  £32  .  £250 

By  WAQSTAPF  &  WARMAN. 

Highbury-crescent— No.  15,  f .  1,600 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pL  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.j 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  12. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Special  Visit 
to  the  Buildings  of  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

Monday,  April  14. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  Special 
General  Meeting  for  Members  only,  to  receive  and  con¬ 
sider  a  recommendation  of  the  Council  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  President,  be  requested  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  President  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  office.  (2)  Tenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  <5 
the  Session.  Paper  by  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  on  “  Church 
Fittings.”  8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wheeler’s  paper  on  “Betterments.”  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— ter.  W.  H.  Brothers  on  “Weigh¬ 
ing  Machinery  and  Automatic  Apparatus  in  connection 
therewith."  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters’  Mali).— 
Eighth  Annual  MeetiDg.  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  W.  E.  Hill  on 
“Ormskirk  Parish  Church."  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  15. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section).— ter.  C.  Purdoa 
Clarke  on  “  Modem  Indian  Art  ”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Sir  Frederisk  Bram- 
well,  Barf.,  F.R.S  ,  on  “The  Application  of  Electricity 
to  Welding,  Stamping,  and  other  Cognate  Purposes.” 
8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  16. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— (1)  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooppell  on  “  Excavation  of  the  site  of  Vinovium, 
Durham.”  (2)  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Macmichael  on  "Baynard's 
Castle,  and  antiquities  found  on  its  site,  1889-90.” 
8  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr.  Ambrose 
A.  Myall  on  “Recent  Improvements  in  Dredging  Ma¬ 
chinery.”  7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  Talbot  B.  Reed  on  “  Old  and 
New  Fashions  in  Typography."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Four  papers  to  be  read. 

7  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  17. 

Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft.— Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond, 
A.R.A.,  on  “  Gesso."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  R.  H.  Busk  on 
the  “Sixth  Centenary  of  Dante's  Beatrice."  (2)  Mr. 
J.  J.  Doherty  on  “  Bells  :  their  history,  uses,  and  in¬ 
scriptions.”  (3)  Mr.  F.  Haverfleld  on  “Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  in  Britain.”  4  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
The  Second  Conversazione  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 

8  p.m. 

Friday,  April  18. 

Architectural  Association. — Members’  Soirte.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart. , 
F.R.S.,  on  “  Welding  by  Electricity.”  9  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  19. 

Royal  Institution.  — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
on  “  Colour  and  its  Chemical  Action.”  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to 
Tantallon  Castle. 


Ulisttllanta. 

Docks  and  Harbour  at  Mobile. — From  a 
recent  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Mobile  we  learn  that  the  long-talked-of  scheme 
— the  Mobile  and  Dauphin  Island  Railway  and 
Harbour  Company — is  about  to  be  carried  out 
by  an  English  Company,  which  is  convinced 
that  Mobile  Bay,  on  account  of  its  geographical 
position,  depth  of  water,  and  ample  ship  room, 
should  be  the  great  port  of  the  gulf.  Ample 
docks  will  be  built  at  deep  water  at  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  with  all  modern  facilities  for 
handling  ocean  freights.  Mobile  is  the  nearest 
gulf  port  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Memphis, 
Chicago,  and  Kansas  City,  and  a  large  part  of 
imports  and  exports  to  and  from  these  places 
will  pass  through  Mobile  when  such  terminal 
facilities  are  made. 

Appointments. — Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  from  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  John  Whalley  &  Son,  surveyors, 
Chester  and  Birkenhead,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Road  Surveyor  of  the  Borough  of 
Birkenhead,  at  a  salary  of  150Z.  per  annum.  The 

applications  were  very  numerous. - Mr.  W.  H. 

Radford,  C.E.,  Nottingham,  has  been  appointed 
representative  and  consulting  engineer  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  Corporation  of  Durban  in  South 
Africa.  He  will,  we  understand,  act  conjointly 
with  the  London  agents  in  ordering  and  testing 
the  materials  required  for  the  waterworks  exten¬ 
sion.  The  cost  of  the  new  works  when  finally 
completed  will  be  about  120.  COOL 
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Strikes  in  tlie  Building-  Trade  Abroad. 

Telegrams  from  Toronto  state  that  a  general 
strike  for  higher  wages  among  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  building  trade  is  in  progress  in 
that  city.  The  stonemasons  struck  last  week, 
and  the  bricklayers  went  out  on  Monday.  About 
2,000  men  altogether  will  be  affected.  The 
men’s  demands  are  endorsed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  and  some  masters  have  con¬ 
ceded  an  advance  to  their  men  to  induce  them 
to  continue  at  work.  The  carpenters  and 
joiners  are  expected  to  strike  in  a  few  days. 
The  strike  of  masons  continues  in  Vienna,  and 
building  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  Lock-out  of  Kentish  Brickmakers. — 
The  dispute  between  the  Kentish  bargemen  and  i 
the  brickmasters  assumed  a  new  phase  on 
Saturday,  one  which  aroused  hopes  in  many 
quarters  that  at  last  a  way  to  a  settlement 
was  opened.  Following  a  demonstration  held 
on  Good  Friday,  a  meeting  of  bargemen  and 
mates  in  the  Sittingbourne  district  was  held,  at 
which  representatives  from  Faversham,  Rain- 
ham,  Halstow,  Conyer,  and  other  places  were 
present.  A  suggestion  was  put  before  the 
bargemen  to  withdraw  their  lists,  one  of 
the  conditions  which  the  brickmasters  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  from  the  first.  The  matter  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  ultimately  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
“  That  we  withdraw  the  list  issued  by  our 
society  provided  that  the  whole  question  be 
submitted  by  the  Brickmasters’  Association  to 
the  conciliation  committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  such  question  to  be 
settled  by  May  1,  and  that  the  prices  laid  down 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  be  paid  from 
the  time  of  resuming  work,  and  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bargemen’s  Union  shall  be  reinstated 
in  the  position  previously  held  by  him.”  A  copy 
of  the  resolution  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
Kent  and  Essex  Brickmasters’  Association,  who 
held  a  meeting  at  Cannon  -  street  Hotel  on 
Monday,  when  it  was  resolved  : — “  That  the 
Association  insists  upon  the  absolute  and  un¬ 
reserved  withdrawal  of  the  lists  issued  by  the 
bargemen,  and  upon  the  bargemen  returning  to 
work  at  the  old  prices.”  And  it  was  also  re¬ 
solved  : — “  That  moulding  shall  cease  not  later 
than  August  31,  and  that  the  make  of  bricks  be 
reduced  by  20  per  cent. ;  that  is,  that  one  stool 
out  of  every  five  now  worked  be  stopped.”  In 
consequence  of  the  dead- lock,  brickmasters  have 
had  to  refuse  large  orders  for  bricks,  and  they 
are  consequently  losing  custom  that  may  per¬ 
haps  never  be  recovered. 

Portsea  Synagogue. — The  Hebrew  Syna¬ 
gogue  at  Portsea  was  re-opened  on  Sunday,  the 
23rd  ult.,  by  the  Delegate  Chief  Rabbi  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  Adler),  after  restoration.  The  architect 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  Harry  A.  Smith,  of 
Gosport,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  J.  Dugan,  of 
Portsea ;  the  total  cost  has  been  1,100?.  A 
new  porch  has  been  erected,  to  avoid  the 
panic  which  might  otherwise  ensue  in  the 
event  of  a  hurried  exit  from  the  ladies’ 
galleries.  The  reading-desk  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  whole  of  the  interior  reseated.  The 
ark,  which  was  opened  in  the  synagogue  175 
years  ago,  has  been  carefully  restored  and  pre¬ 
served.  The  floor  is  laid  in  mosaic,  by  Mr. 
Ebner,  of  Old-street,  London.  The  ark  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  first  two  letters  in  the 
Decalogue,  in  Hebrew,  symbolical  of  the  two 
tables  of  stone  delivered  to  Mosps  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  stands  on  new  circular  polished 
marble  steps,  in  lieu  of  the  original  wooden 
steps,  a  brass  pulpit  rising  from  same. 

Technical  Scales.— Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co¬ 
issue  a  series  of  scales  printed  on  slips  of  glazed 
cardboard  and  with  a  case  to  keep  them  in, 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Polytechnic  Series 
Technical  Scales.”  These  give  a  number  of 
scales,  two  on  each  strip  on  the  opposite  edges, 
each  defined  as  the  proportion  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  and  as  the  proportion  to  full  size,  thus : 
li  Scale  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or 
A  scale  of  chords  is  added  on  each  slip.  They 
make  a  useful  set,  comprising  a  greater  variety 
of  scales  than  can  be  shown  on  any  single  scale 
of  the  ordinary  make. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  -The  Council  of 
the  Association  of  Muncipal  Engineers  have 
transferred  the  following  Graduates  to  the 
class  of  Members,  they  having  obtained  chief 
appointments,  viz.,  Messrs.  M.  Aspinall,  Town 
Surveyor,  Stroud ;  C.  H.  Cooper,  Surveyor  to 
the  Local  Board,  Wimbledon  ;  J.  Cook,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Lancaster;  and  H.  W.  Jamieson, 
Surveyor  to  the  South  Hornsey  Local  Board. 


British  Archseological  Association. — At 

the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  Wednesday, 
April  2,  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
the  arrangements  for  holding  the  congress  at 
Oxford,  to  commence  on  July  7,  were  detailed. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Cust’s  lecture,  exhibited  a  copy  of  “  Le  Bruin’s 
Travels  in  the  East,”  which  contains  curious 
seventeenth  century  panoramas  of  Smyrna  and 
other  places  which  were  referred  to.  The 
chairman  described  two  gold  British  coins,  the 
obverses  being  imitations  of  the  statue  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coins 
a  plain  convex  surface.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen, 
F.S.A.  (Scot.),  described  a  remarkable  base  of 
a  stone  cross  which  exists  in  the  churchyard  at 
Rastrick,  Yorks.  It  is  covered  with  Late  Saxon 
interlaced  work  and  scroll  of  the  same  period, 
but  very  like  some  decorations  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  While  there  are  many  remains  of  the 
shafts  of  Saxon  crosses,  the  bases  do  not  fre¬ 
quently  occur.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Irving,  vicar  of 
Rastrick,  exhibited  full-sized  rubbings  of  the 
ornamentation.  Mr.  R.  Peters  rendered  a  de¬ 
scription  of  further  discoveries  on  the  site  of 
Launceston  Priory,  where,  to  erect  a  new  gaso¬ 
meter,  the  site  of  the  chancel  of  the  Priory 
church  was  excavated.  The  plans  exhibited 
show  this  to  have  been  G6  ft.  long  from  east  to 
west  within  the  walls,  and  19  ft.  wide.  There 
are  transept  chapels  to  the  west  of  the  chancel. 
A  paper  was  then  read  on  “  Gokewell  Nunnery, 
Lincolnshire,”  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Peacock, 
F.S.A.,  and  read  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A. ,  in  the  author’s  absence.  The  buildings 
stood  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Broughton, 
on  a  site  where  a  farmhouse  now  exists,  but  the 
remains  which  were  noted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  the 
site  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Oust  then  proceeded  to  describe  his 
journey  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  where  he 
visited  the  principal  remains,  and  found  that 
Mr.  Wood’s  excavations  of  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus  were  getting  covered  up,  and  will 
soon  be  difficult  to  trace.  A  fine  series  of 
photographs  were  exhibited,  and  also  of  the 
supposed  columns  from  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
now  in  Sta  Sophia,  Constantinople.  Mr.  G. 
Patrick  exhibited  an  Ionic  volute  which  he 
found  at  Ephesus  several  years  ago. 

The  Wenham  System  of  Lighting  and 
Ventilating. — Early  in  the  current  year  the 
Journal  of  Gaslighting  noticed  the  adoption  of 
the  Wenham  system  of  regenerative  ventilating 
lighting  at  the  Nottingham  Free  Library,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Chester,  the  Gas 
Engineer  to  the  Corporation.  The  Library  forms 
one  wing  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  undergoing 
repair.  The  work,  however,  the  Journal  reports, 
is  now  finished  ;  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  opening  ceremony  to  take  place  on  the 
31st  ult.  As  the  museum  will  be  open  in  the 
evening,  the  question  of  lighting  had  to  be 
considered ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Wenham 
system  in  the  reading-room,  where  it  had  worked 
very  satisfactorily,  led  to  its  extension  to  the 
museum.  As  in  the  installation  in  the  other 
part  of  the  building,  any  danger  of  heat  from 
the  lamps  charring  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  has 
been  avoided  by  the  construction  of  four  shafts 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  The 
heat  of  the  lamps  will  be  carried]  into  the  open 
air  by  tubes  which  also  form  ducts  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  vitiated,  or  partly  vitiated,  air  from 
the  room.  This  new  lighting  arrangement  has 
been  entirely  carried  out  by  the  workmen  of 
the  Corporation,  under  Mr.  Chester’s  super¬ 
vision.  The  Wenham  Company,  we  are  asked 
to  mention,  have  now  added  to  their  business 
in  gaslighting  and  ventilation  an  electrical 
department,  with  especial  reference  to  electric 
lighting. 

Gift  to  Reading.  -  Mr.  George  Palmer,  head 
of  the  Reading  biscuit  firm,  and  formerly  M.P. 
for  the  borough,  has  just  announced  to  the 
Town  Council  that  he  will  give  a  park  of 
49  acres  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  for  the 
public  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  He  has 
promised  to  fence  in  the  land,  plant  trees,  and 
lay  it  out  for  cricket,  tennis,  football,  and  other 
games,  and  for  public  gardens.  He  asks  that 
no  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  sold  upon  the 
ground.  Mr.  Palmer  has  already  given  over 
20  acres  in  another  part  of  the  town  for  a  public 
recreation-ground  near  the  Thames.  The  Town 
Council  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Palmer 
for  his  gift.  Previous  to'his  last  generous  offer  a 
movement  was  initiated  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Palmer’s  munificence. — Times. 


A  Bristol  Newspaper  Office.  —  Thl 

Printers'  Iiegister  describes  the  new  officei 
of  the  Western  Daily  Press  at  Bristol,  nov 
nearly  completed.  Part  of  the  building  ha- 
been  occupied  since  1886.  The  fatjade  is  o 
fine  red  brick,  with  freestone  courses  anc 
window  -  frames.  The  building  stands  a 
the  corner  of  Baldwin  -  street, — the  widest 
central  thoroughfare  in  Bristol— and  St; 
Stephen-street.  For  about  a  quarter  of  ; 
century  the  Daily  Press  offices  were  situate  ii 
Broad-street,  adjoining  the  chief  municipal  buildl 
ing,  the  Council  House,  but  after  several  addi< 
tions  had  been  made  to  the  original  premises  Mn! 
Macliver,  the  proprietor,  decided  to  build  new 
offices  which  could  be  fitted  up  to  meet  the  moderr 
requirements  of  newspaper  work.  A  site  war. 
purchased  from  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  o 
about  8,000?.,  and  on  this  the  new  building  has; 
been  erected.  On  the  ground-floor  (there  arc 
no  cellars)  are  the  advertisement  office — {- 
splendid  apartment — a  publishing  office  from 
which  the  trade  is  supplied  with  papers,  i 
machine-room,  engine-room,  and  paper-storei 
The  machine  -  room  contains  .  three  Victory 
machines,  and  on  these  are  printed  the  Western 
Daily  Press,  the  Bristol  Earning  We/vs,  and  th> 
Bristol  Observer.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  suite 
of  offices,  including  artists’  room  and  storen 
rooms ;  the  second  floor  accommodates  thil 
editors,  sub-editors,  and  reporters ;  and  on  tb' 
third  floor  are  the  composing-room — which  i 
lighted  from  two  streets  and  from  the  roof — ami 
the  stereotyping-room,  which  contains,  besidi 
the  usual  appliances  for  stereotyping,  a  gas: 
engine  and  a  Shanks’  engraving  machine 
The  whole  of  the  building  is  heated  b]l 
one  fire  and  hot -water  pipes.  As  a  pret 
caution  against  fire,  all  gas-pipes  are  of  iron' 
and  the  brackets  are  not  movable.  Ol 
each  floor  there  is  a  hydrant  and  hose,  bjl 
Merryweather  &  Sons,  London,  wdth  a  ver 
copious  supply  of  water  always  under  pressure 
Pneumatic  tubes,  by  Cooke,  of  York,  communii 
cate  between  the  publishing  and  advertisemem 
offices  and  the  composing  room  and  sub-editors: 
room.  All  telegrams  are  delivered  by  these 
tubes  to  the  sub  -  editors  without  using  i 
messenger,  and  by  the  same  means  advertise¬ 
ments  are  despatched  from  the  advertisemem 
office  to  the  desk  of  the  foreman  in  the  comi 
posing  room.  The  whole  arrangements  are 
planned  to  ensure  despatch  and  the  conveniem: 
working  of  the  various  departments,  which  are 
nine  in  number — namely,  editors  and  subi 
editors,  reporters,  readers,  compositors,  stereo: 
typers,  machinists,  publishers,  and  commercial 
staff.  No  doubt  the  arrangements  are  very 
complete,  but  the  Printers’  Register  omits  t< 
give  the  name  of  the  architect. 

Industrial  Exhibitions. — In  addition  tc 
the  workmen’s  exhibition  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  one  of  our  “  Notes,”  two  other 
exhibitions  of  the  kind  have  been  opened 
this  week.  On  Tuesday  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
opened  the  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  tliel 
Hammersmith  Industrial  Exhibition  Society,  al; 
Flora-gardens  Board  School,  Hammersmith: 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  encourage  tin! 
young  to  employ  their  spare  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  industrial  art.  There  are  six  hundred  ex-1 
hibits  of  work  done  by  children,  and  for  the! 
best  results  one  hundred  prizes  are  awarded 
On  the  previous  day  an  industrial  and  art  exhit 
bition  was  opened  at  Bournemouth.  It  is 
described  as  the  first  venture  of  the  sort  in  that 
fashionable  watering-place. 

Society  of  Arts.  -The  papers  for  the  Wedfel 
nesday  evening  meetings  after  Easter  to  thcl 
end  of  the  ssssion  have  been  fixed  as  follows  : — 
On  April  16,  “  Old  and  New  Fashions  in  Typo: 
graphy,”  by  Talbot  B.  Reed  ;  April  23,  “  Coal  ir 
the  South-East  of  England,”  by  William 
Whitaker,  F.R.S. ;  April  30,  “  Photographic 
Lenses,”  by  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  ;  May  7,  “  The  Aim 
and  Scope  of  Higher  Technical  Teaching,”  by  Dri; 
Percy  F.  Frankland  ;  Mayl4,  “  Professor  Elihtli 
Thomson’s  Electro-Magnetic  Induction  Experi-] 
ments,”  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming;  May  21,  “  The 
Mannesmann  Process  for  making  Seamless! 
Tubes,”  by  J.  G.  Gordon. 

Reported  Collapse  of  a  Parish.  Church.—. 
The  newspapers  report  that  the  parish  church, 
of  Helpringhain,  Lincolnshire,  has  been  partially] 
destroyed.  Two  large  beams,  each  weighing; 
more  than  a  ton,  supporting  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  fell  into  the  body  of  the  church,  smashing; 
the  pews  and  injuring  the  vault  beneath.  The 
roof,  on  losing  the  support  of  the  beams,  became 
displaced.  No  one  was  in  the  church  at  theti 
time.  In  1854  the  spire  was  half  destroyed  bj 
lightning. 
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The  English  Iron  Trade.  -The  English 
;;on  market  shows  in  somewhat  better  form  this 
eek,  but  the  business  doing  is  small.  The 
luces  of  pig-iron  are  stronger,  and  this  is 
,irtly  due  to  the  improved  nature  of  the  Cleve- 
i i,nd  ironmasters’  returns  for  March,  but  partly 
:  so  to  a  recovery  in  warrants.  Middlesbrough 
;g-iron  has  gone  up  3s.  a  ton.  Scotch-makers’ 
[ton  has  also  improved  slightly  for  some  brands, 
jjesscmer  iron  is  steady  at  former  rates.  There 
l]  less  firmness  in  Lancashire  pig-iron,  but 
[.her  districts  report  fair  strength.  Business 
:-ill  continues  moderate  in  finished  iron,  and 
:  eel  is  also  quiet.  Kails  are  5s.  a  ton  lower, 
Uid  steel  plates  are  easier.  Shipbuilders  are 
pt  booking  fresh  work,  while  engineers  are  not 
Iceiving  many  new  enquiries ;  still,  both 
.ranches  of  trade  keep  fairly  busy. — Iron. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Designs  to  be 
delivered. 


By  whom  Required. 


Premium. 


Nature  of  Work. 


North  Wales  University 


Plans  for  Schools. 


Four  of  20  Guineas 
Not  stated  . 


College. 


April  23  rd 
Not  stated. 


Whitechapel  Cominrs. 


Public  Library. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 
Engineer. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


By  whom  Required. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
Putney  Burial  Board ... 

London  County  Council 

Sevenoaks  R.S.A . 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Vestry  . 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Works 
do. 

Holborn  Union... . 

Chas.  Wills,  Esq . 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

Central  Lond.  Sch.  Dist. 

Essex  Sewers  Com . 

Colchester  Town  Couc. 


Official  . 

J.  C.  Radford 


April  10th 
April  ISth 
do. 

April  21st 
April  22nd 


Erection  of  Cottages  at  Abergwynfi . 

Cemetery  Chapels  and  Lodge . 

Roadcnaking  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells . 

Filth  Hoists,  &c  ,  Barking  Outfall . 

Water  Mains . 

Day  and  Jobbing  Works  (Sewers  and  Drains) 

Pipe  Sewers.  &c . 


Official  .... 
T.  Hennell. 


I  PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s. 

freenheart,  B.G . ton  6  15  0  7  6 

hak,  E.I . load  11  0  0  14  0 

Kquoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3 

i  ili,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  5 

[rch  , ,  .  3  0  0  5  0 


Official 


Road  Materials 


II.  Saxon  Snell  &  Son. 

H.  Williams  . 

Official  . 

H.  Jarvis  &  Son  . 

G.  Hickman  Barnes... 

H.  Goodyear . 


Pointing  Brickwork  ...  . 

Warehouse  and  Factory,  Bristol  . 

Depot  and  Store,  Upper  Thames-street  . 

Schoolrooms,  Swimming  Bath.&c.,  llanwell 

New  Outlet  Sluice . 

Supply  of  Rond  Materials,  &c . . 

New  Station,  Birkenhead;  Verandah  Roof, 

Chester  . 

Painting,  &c.,  Christ  Church,  Endell-st.  W.C. 

Church  and  Schools,  Havant  . 

Palace  of  Varieties,  West  Hartlepool  . 


|r,  Dantsic,  &c . 

iCanada  . . 

(ne,  Canada  red  . 

|  „  yellow . 

dill  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

ainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

ials,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

LOO  . 

,,  „  4th  and  3rd  _ 

ga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

,,  2nd  „  .... 

,,  white  .... 

Swedish . 

IWhite  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

I  ,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

S'ew  Brunswick,  <&c . 

dtens,  all  kinds  . 

ooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

■  a . f00f; 


Official 


April  29th 
Not  stated, 
do. 
do. 


The  Committee. 


A.  E.  Stallard  . 

Freeman  &  Robins 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Rotherliithe  Infirmary 
for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Olave’s  Union.  Messrs.  Newman 
&  Newman,  architects  and  surveyors,  31,  Tooley-street 

London  "Rriilpfi.  Oiinnt-.ities  onnnliprl  • _  ’ 


CLACTON  (Essex).— For  detached  house  on  site  ad¬ 
joining  the  Valley  Farm,  Clacton,  near  Colchester,  for 
Dr.  J.  C.  Burnett,  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect,  27, 
Dingwall-road,  Croydon.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Chambers,  Colchester  . £962  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled,  Croydon  .  913  0  0 

Diss,  Colchester .  885  0  0 

Dobson,  Colchester  .  879  0  0 

Everett  &  Son,  Colchester  (accepted)  810  0  0 

Orfeur,  Colchester .  816  0  0 

Allen,  Clacton .  807  0  0 

Ambrose  &  Co.,  Colchester .  794  0  0 

Sergant,  Clacton .  761  0  0 


London  Bridge.  Quantities  supplied  :—  ' 

Shillitoe  &  Co . £36,500 

J.  Build's .  35,300 

Hart  Bros .  34,662 

Bottrill  <fc  Sons  .  34,590 

J.  Greenwood  &  Son  .  34,286 

H.  L.  Holloway .  33,977 

Kirk  &  Randall .  33,921 

G.  E.  Todd  .  33', 890 

J.  &  W.  Pattinson  .  32,978 

Longley  &  Co .  32,900 

Deacon  &  Co .  32,700 

Brass  &  Son .  32,553 

Spencer  &  Co .  32/250 

Balaam  Bros . 31,566 

J.  O.  Richardson* .  30,857 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  inquiries. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completio; 
new  warehouses  and  river  wall  at  Wapping 
Andrew  Lusk  &  Co.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  ( 
Sons,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  H.  n. 
&  Clarke  :— 

Brown  . 

Woodward .  . 

Rider  &  Sons . 

Ashby  Bros . 

J.  &  J.  Greenwood  . 

Colls  &  Son . 

J.  Morter . 

Lawrence  &  Sons . 

B.  E.  Nightingale . 

Higgs  &  Hill  . 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) 

Mattock  Bros . 


dar,  Cuba _ 

Honduras,  &c. 

ihogany,  Cuba . 

it.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican,  cargo  average  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

?x,  Turkey  . ton 

1-sc,  Rio  . 

Bahia  . 

tin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

ilnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

ON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn 
1 ,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

„  Staffordshire,  in  London . . 
ppeii— British,  cake  and  ingot 

lest  selected  . 

Iheets,  strong . 

Ihili,  bars  . 

LLOW  MKTAL . 

■AO-Pig,  Spanish 
inglish,  com.  brands 

sheet,  English . 

’ipe  . 

k— Straits . 

Australian . 

inglish  Ingots . 

OILS. 

laseed  . 

n:oanut,  Cochin  . 

Ipoanub,  Ceylon  . 

Jipeseed,  English  pale 

H  „  brown  . 

iittonseed,  refined  . . . 

I  How  and  Oleine . 

Jlbricating,  U.S . 

[1  „  refined.... 

IR— Stockholm . 

Dirchangel . 


[Architect's  estimate,  £850.] 


CLACTON  (Essex).  —  For  detached  cottage,  Foots 
Farm,  for  Dr.  J.  C.  Burnett.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  archi¬ 
tect,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon.  Quantities  by  the 
architect  :— 

Chambers,  Colchester  . £553  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled,  Croydon .  504  0  0 

Dobson.  Colchester  .  475  0  0 

Allen,  Clacton .  447  0  0 

Diss,  Colchester .  441  0  0 

Everett  &  Son,  Colchester  (accepted)  436  0  0 

Orfeur,  Colchester .  420  0  0 

Ambrose  &  Co.,  Colchester .  409  0  0 

Sergant,  Clacton . . .  366  0  0 

CROYDON. — For  detached  cottage,  Warrington -road. 
Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Waller  . £480  0  0 

Goulder  &  Glasscock .  449  0  0 

KDight  .  425  0  0 

Docking .  425  0  0 

Page  .  415  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled  .  414  0  0 

E.  J.  Saunders*  .  410  0  0 

[All  of  Croydon.  ] 

*  Accepted,  subject  to  revision. 


10,768  0  0 
10,333  0  0 

LONDON.— For  erecting  new  Congregational  Church 
at  Barry-road,  East  Dulwich.  Mr.  W.  U  Church  archi¬ 
tect,  12,  South-place,  Finsbury,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  C.  Stanger  &  Son,  21,  Finsbury -pavement, 

H.  Everitt  &  Son,  Colchester  ... . .  £12  298  0  0 

Vfr  S]'ur,n1urP  A .  12,099  0  0 

Woodward  &  Co .  11  770  0  0 

Perry*  Co .  1R767  0  0 

Staines*  Son .  11,626  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  11,215  0  0 

Hart  Bros .  ni038  0  u 

Colls*  Sons .  11,031  0  0 

H-  F.  Higgs .  io,649  0  0 

Killby  *  Gayford .  10,500  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill  .  10,436  0  0 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  .  10,155  0  0 

Holloway  Bros.* .  9,649  0  0 

*  Accepted  at  revised  estimate,  £7,101. 

LONDON.— For  new  lecture-theatre,  museum,  &c.,  for 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town  Mr 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  Gcorge-street’ 
Westminster 


iENFORD  (Northamptonshire).— For  erecting  Wes- 
in  Chapel.  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect,  Derby 

W.  Coates  &  Son,  Thrapston . £500  0  0 

Smith  &  Son,  Raunds  .  465  0  0 

Freeman  &  Son,  Denford  (accepted).  439  16  0 


FAIRFIELD  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  one  pair 
of  semi-detached  houses  at  Fairfield,  for  Mr.  Jno.  Swin¬ 
dells.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Warrington-street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne : — 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Hyde . £2,201  0  0 

Hannah  Fielding,  Droylsden  .  2,121  0  0 

Hy.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne .  1,990  0  0 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne .  1,920  0  0 

Washington  Hurst,  Droylsden  ....  1,906  6  0 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dukinfleld  .  1,880  0  0 

R.  Whitell,  Manchester  .  1,800  0  0 

Jno.  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1,786  0  0 

R.  H.  Booth,  Stalybridge .  1,784  10  6 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1  779  14  1 

T.  G.  Shaw,  Stalybridge  .  1,770  13  0 

Underwood  and  Bro.,  Dukinfleld  ..  1,751  12  0 

E.  &  C.  Jackson,  Openshaw .  1,746  0  0 

C.  Wallworth,  Gorton  (accepted) . .  1,710  0  0 
Thos.  Dean,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ..  1,677  0  0 

KILBURN.— For  preliminary  contract  for  basements, 
&c.,  to  business  premises,  High-road,  for  Mr.  George 
Nesbitt.  Mr.  R.  D.  Hansom,  architect,  Kilburn. 
Quantities  by  architect 

J.  Anley . - . £2,217  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  .  2,177  0  0 

G.  Neal  .  2,168  0  0 

W.  Brass  &  Son  .  2,147  0  0 

H.  B.  Oldrey  (accepted)  .  2,145  0  0 


.barrel 


TENDERS- 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
cist  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


•ANSTEAD  (Surrey).— For  extension  of  tailors'  shop 
the  cottage  home,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Ken- 
llgton  and  Chelsea  School  District.  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
rston,  architects,  15,  Leaclenhall-street,  E.C.  Quan- 

Ies not  supplied: — 

W.  F.  &  W.  Small  &  Co . £468  12  0 

•T.  B.  Potter . .  387  0  0 

W.  Taylor .  369  0  0 

I  Barton  &  Sou,  Croydon  (accepted)  . .  336  0  0 


Bywaters  .  4,348 

LONDON.— For  re-building  a  warehouse  i 
wood-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Fitch  &  Son. 
Hanunack  &  Lambert,  architects,  59,  Bis 
street,  E.C. 

J.  Uearle  &  Sou  . .  £4  350 

Dove  Bros . .  3.776 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons  .  3,593 

Thomas  Boyce .  '  41 

Higgs  &  Hiii . ;;;;;  3’494 

Colls  &  Sons . .  3’  46o 

Holland  &  Hanueu .  3’35q 

Ashby  &  Horner .  3  29S 


BRISTOL.  —  For  the  completion  of  St.  Francis’s 
'  irch,  exclusive  of  upper  part  of  tower.  Mr.  John 
!  iran,  architect : — 

,  A.  J.  Beaven  (accepted)  . £2,600  0  0 

[No  competition.] 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Assistant  Surveyors  (R.E.  Dept.) . 

Waterworks  Clerk  of  Works . 

Civil  ServiceCommisaion 
Leeds  Water wkB  Com. 

Not  stated  . . 

31 . 

April  26th 
Not  stated. 
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LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nob.  29 
and  30,  Beaumont-street,  W.  Mr.  Thomas  Durrans, 
architect,  44,  Upper  Baker-street.  W.  : — 

Ward,  Clarke,  &  Co . - . £1,969  0  0 

Clifton  .  1,680  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton .  1,650  0  0 

Aitchison  .  1,492  0  0 

White  (accepted) .  1,489  0  0 

Higgs  (withdrawn) .  1,195  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  “The  Lyric"  Tavern, 
Windmill-street,  Shaftesbury-avenue.  Mr.  John  Cox 
Dear,  architect,  117,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Leaning,  11,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Drew  &  Cadman . £1,470  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  1,463  0  0 

Lascelles .  1,430  0  0 

Tyerman .  1,300  0  0 

Chappell .  1,296  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  8,  Spring- 
fields,  Upper  Clapton.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  architect : — 

Fox  &  Co . £720  0  0 

Kellaway  .  640  0  0 

8.  Hayworth  &  Son  .  547  0  0 

Beal .  642  0  0 

Snewin  Bros.  &  Co .  495  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Co .  474  0  0 

LONDON.— For  new  fittings,  &c.  to  the  “  George  and 
Dragon,"  St.  John'B  Street-road.  Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  for 
Mr.  W.  Pierpoint.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect.  49, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

T.  Heath,  Goswell-road  (accepted)  ..  £615  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  restorations  after  fire 
to  internal  portion  of  premises  at  101,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect : — 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone* . £909  0  0 

'  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises, 
No.  2,  High-road,  Clapton,  for  Mr.  G.  Charlton.  Mr.  T. 
Laurie,  architect 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone v . £621  0  0 

’  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  erecting  timber  -  shed  at  Plough- 
road,  Itotherhitbe  :— 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone’ . £184  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON  —For  painting  and  general  repairs  at  “The 
Sir  Robert  Peel "  public-house,  Shrubland-road,  Dalston, 
N.E.,  for  Messrs.  Watney  &  Co.  Mr.  J.  G.  Ensor, 
architect 

Oldrey  &  Co . £167  0  0 

Anley .  153  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co. .  135  0  0 

Jocelin  &  Young .  130  0  0 

Robert  Eddie  .  128  10  0 

LONDON.— For  new  office  and  alterations  to  saloon 
bar  at  "The  Clarence"  public-house,  Seven  Sisters-road, 
N.,  for  Mr.  James  Kirk.  Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long, 
architects,  15,  King  William-street,  Strand  :— 

Robert  Eddie,  17,  Tyndal  -  place, 

Upper-street,  N.  (accepted) . £600  0  0 

LONDON. — For  new  shop  front,  &c..  at  14,  Brewer- 
street,  Regent-street,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Austin.  Messrs. 
Wylson  &  Long,  architects,  16,  King  William-street, 
Strand : — 

Robert  Eddie  (accepted)  . £188  0  0 

ORPINGTON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
High  Elms,  Orpington,  for  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
Messrs.  Romaine-Wulker  &  Tanner,  architects : — 

Brass  &  Sons  . £1,133  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  &  Co .  985  0  0 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) .  912  0  0 

RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  new  sewers  in  Kew  and 
Sandycombe  -  roads.  Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  Town  Sur¬ 
veyor  :  — 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith..  £8,645  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington _  8,300  0  0 

L.  Bottoms,  Upper  Tooting .  6,980  0  0 

A  Kellett,  Ealing .  6,598  0  0 

T.  Atkins,  Kingston  .  5,400  0  0 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  .  4.9S8  0  0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham  .  4,907  0  0 

H.  Hill,  Maidenhead .  4,629  14  11 

D.  W.  Lewis,  Southsea,  Hants  _  4,590  0  0  j 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £5,324.]  | 


SAWBRIDGE WORTH  (Herts.). — For  the  erection  of  a 
pneumatic  malting,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  for  Mr. 
E.  B.  Barnard.  Messrs.  Inskipp  <fc  Mackenzie,  archi¬ 
tects,  6,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R. 
L.  Curtis  &  Sons  :— 

Hunt,  Hoddesden . £14,985  0  0 

Jas.  Morter,  London .  13,693  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall,  Woolwich  .  13,125  0  0 

J.  &  A.  Brown,  Braintree .  12,200  0  0 

SOUTHAMPTON. — For  the  new  Church  of  S.  Mark, 
Archer's-road.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  &  J.  P.  Cutts,  architects, 
28,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London  :— 

W.  R.  &  C.  Light,  Portsmouth _ £6,521  0  0 

Stevens  &  Bastow,  Bristol  .  6,499  0  0 

J.  Dyer  &  Sons,  Southampton  _  6,300  0  0 

J.  Parnell  &  Son,  Rugby  .  6,222  0  0 

E.  Carter  &  Son,  Winchester .  6,106  0  0 

H.  I.  Sanders,  Southampton  .  5,989  0  0 

T.  H.  Kingerlee,  Oxford  .  5,983  0  0 

Bull  &  Sons,  Southampton .  5,797  0  0 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.  —  For  rebuilding  the  “  Old 
Grotto,"  Marine  Parade,  Southend-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Collier.  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith-Smyth,  surveyor,  Totten¬ 
ham  : — 

G.  A.  Collier,  Milner-street,  Isling¬ 
ton  (accepted) . £750  0  0 

TOTTENHAM.  —  For  erecting  billiard-room  at  the 
“Black  Boy"  Hotel,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Tame.  Messrs, 
nodson  &  Whitehead,  architects,  7,  Finsbury-square, 
E.C. . — 

N.  A.  Brown  (accepted)  . £430  0  0 

WATLINGTON  (OXON.).— For  building  new  church, 
Christmas  Common,  near  Watlington,  Oxon.  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Cave,  architect,  8,  George-street,  Portman- 
square :— 

Robert  M.  Hamilton,  Henley-on- 

Thames  . £800  0  0 

Claridge  &  Bloxam  .  720  0  0 

W.  Lawrence,  Whitchurch .  665  0  0 

E.  Williams,  Abingdon .  553  0  0 

John  Grant,  Banbury  .  495  0  0 

Harry  Harris,  West  Wycombe  .  456  0  0 

George  Glanville,  Pyrton  (accepted)  455  0  0 

George  Henry  Wheeler,  Abingdon  . .  449  0  0 
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i Farther  Notes  on  Yorkshire  Stone  ( Halifax 
District ). 

our  issue  of 
March  29  -we  gave 
a  general  account 
of  the  groups  of 
quarries,  and  of 
the  kinds  of  stone 
which  they  sup¬ 
plied.  In  addition 
to  the  information 
conveyed  in  our 
last  article  respect¬ 
ing  flags,  &c.,  it 
enay  be  well  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of  the 
two  terms  so  frequently  used,  “  self-faced  ” 
and  “  self-bedded.”  These  ought  not  to  be 
■confounded ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  “thin-lift” 
■stone  with  micaceous  faces ;  the  former  refers 
primarily  to  material  which  happens  to  come 
away  from  a  mass  of  riving  rock  with  a 
moderately  even  surface.  The  term  “  self¬ 
faced  ”  is,  however,  frequently  used  to  include 
'it  self-bedded,” but  “self-bedded  ”  ought  never 
to  be  employed  to  mean  “self-faced.”  The 
•two  kinds  of  material  are  usually  classed 
together,  and  are  often  sold  under  the  name 
of  “  common  ”  flags  or  landings  ;  they  do  not, 
however,  wear  equally  well,  nor  do  they 
present  the  same  appearance.  The  self- 
bedded  flags,  with  their  micaceous  faces,  are 
■sometimes  almost  as  smooth  as  if  polished, 
and  when  laid  form  floors  of  commendable 
evenness ;  their  appearance  is  certainly  in 
their  favour,  but  an  examination  of  the 
edge  of  the  flag  will  show  that  the  lines 
of  lamination  are  very  marked,  being  some¬ 
times  almost  black.  Sometimes  the  edge  of 
the  stone  has  been  “  stunned  ”  by  the  blows 
received  during  the  operation  of  squaring, 
■and  the  flag  will  be  seen  to  gape  at  several  of 
the  more  pronounced  mica-streaks.  A  flag  of 
this  kind  2  or  3  in.  thick  can  often  be  split 
into  three  or  four  slates  with  surfaces  partly 
“white”  and  partly  “black.”  In  any  case, 
the  tendency  of  self-bedded  flags  is  to  wear 
•m  flakes.  On  the  contrary,  self-faced  flags 
have  a  rougher  surface,  and  require,  as  a  rule, 
<a  certain  amount  of  labour  to  be  expended  in 
■taking  them  out  of  twist  before  they  can  be 
laid  to  form  a  floor  of  tolerable  evenness  ;  but 
their  less  flaky  nature  more  than  counter¬ 
balances  these  disadvantages,  if  durability  be 
any  object.  Frost  is  a  very  powerful  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  flags,  especially  self- 


bedded  ones  ;  if  the  stone  is  of  a  flaky  nature, 
frost  will  find  it  out.  The  only  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  is  to  keep  the  joints 
of  the  flagging  well  pointed  with  cement, 
renewing  it  as  often  as  necessary ;  but  this 
will  only  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  frost, — 
it  will  not  render  the  flags  proof  against  it. 
Architects  and  surveyors  are  largely  to  blame 
for  not  insisting  on  having  flags  squared 
“  full  ’’throughout  their  thickness.  We  know 
of  one  or  two  Vestries  in  London  whose  Sur¬ 
veyors  insist  on  this  with  good  results ;  it  is 
the  best  plan  for  public  bodies  to  buy  flags, 
&c.,  directly  of  the  quarry-owners,  and  to 
have  them  squared  and  laid  by  their  own 
workmen. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  polished  flags 
are  obtained  from  stone  of  worse  quality  than 
that  used  for  tooling ;  in  fact,  that  “  anything 
is  good  enough  to  polish.”  This  is  not  true  of 
the  polished  material  now  sent  from  the  district 
of  which  we  are  writing  ;  it  is  true,  however, 
of  some  of  the  Lancashire  quarries.  In  these, 
the  “  rag  ”  is  polished  and  wears  very  un¬ 
evenly,  while  frost  will  burst  fragments  off 
the  face  of  the  stone ;  in  addition  to  this, 
polished  flags  of  this  ragstone  (which  cannot 
easily  be  split)  are  sent  with  scarcely  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  thickness  ordered ;  a 
“  three-inch  ”  flag  means  anything  from  3  in. 
to  6  in.  or  7  in.,  and  this  excess  entails  not 
only  a  considerable  increase  in  cost  of  carriage, 
but  also  more  labour  in  laying.  Only  the  best 
beds  in  the  Halifax  quarries  supply  the  stone 
for  polishing ;  never,  we  believe,  are  self- 
bedded  flags  placed  in  the  polishing  machines. 

A  new  departure,  which  we  watch  with 
interest,  has  recently  been  taken  by  one  of 
the  principal  firms  of  the  district ;  we  refer 
to  the  practice  of  branding  with  a  certain 
name  every  polished  flag,  landing,  and  step 
which  is  found  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

We  give  a  small  map  of  part  of  York¬ 
shire,  showing  the  position  of  the  several 
groups  of  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halifax.  The  dotted  semi-circle  roughly 
indicates  the  boundary  of  the  stone  district, 
and  encloses  the  ironworks  of  Lowmoor, 
Bowling,  Kirkstall,  Ilolbeck,  and  Farnley, 
and  also  a  number  of  coal-pits.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  quarries  at  Hipperholme, 
Lightcliffe,  Brighouse,  and  Rastrick  are 
situated  near  the  railways,  whereas  the  older 
quarries  at  Northowram,  Southowram,  and 
Elland  Edge  are  further  removed.  The  three 
last-named  have  also  the  disadvantage  of 


being  near  the  summits  of  lofty  hills.  The 
mere  difference  in  cost  of  carriage  from  quarry 
to  station  is  considerable;  from  the  Light¬ 
cliffe  quarries  a  cart  will  carry  ten  or  twelve 
loads  a  day  to  the  station,  whereas  from 
Northowram  only  three  or  four  journeys  a  day 
can  be  made.  This  saving  in  carriage  has  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  the  quarry-owners 
from  the  older  and  better-known  (in  books,  we 
mean)  groups  to  the  newer  and  more  con¬ 
venient.  Lightcliffe  now  heads  the  list  with 
sixteen  quarries,  hut  Southowram  is  a  close 
second,  having  fourteen. 

We  supplement  our  remarks  on  the  different- 
beds  of  stone  worked  in  the  same  quarry  (see 
issue  for  March  29,  p.  222)  by  giving  a  section 
of  the  quarry  there  described  (see  next  page). 
It  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  strata  than 
a  verbal  description.  From  6-in.  cubes  of 
stone  from  the  three  principal  beds  we  have 
ascertained  the  weights  to  be  as  follows : — 
Top  bed,  151£  lbs.  per  cubic  foot ;  middle  bed, 
150£  lbs. ;  and  bottom  bed,  150|  lbs.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  stones  when  dry  ; 
but  if  the  stones  are  wetted  and  then  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  stone  from  the  top 
bed  is  very  closely  striated  throughout  its 
entire  thickness  (not,  however,  with  streaks 
of  mica) ;  that  in  the  middle  bed  the  lines  of 
lamination  are  less  distinct ;  and  that  in  the 
bottom  bed  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone  is 
not  discernible,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
minute  reddish-brown  specks  scattered 
throughout  the  stone.  It  is  considered  that 
this  absence  of  beddiness  in  the  last  more 
than  counterbalances  its  slightly  less  weight. 
It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  Light¬ 
cliffe  quarries  contain  only  two  beds  of  stone, 
and  some  only  one,  even  though  they  are 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  one  illustrated. 

We  have  preferred  to  treat  of  the  quarries 
in  groups,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  some  sort  the  features  which  the  several 
members  of  each  group  have  in  common,  but 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
shows  us  that  almost  every  quarry,  however 
near  it  may  be  to  others,  has  some  distinctive 
feature  of  its  own.  In  the  mere  quantity  of 
marketable  stone  the  difference  is  very  great ; 
for  instance,  at  Lane  Head,  Brighouse,  in  the 
two  contiguous  pits  belonging  to  Messrs.  S.  & 
I.  Cliffe  respectively,  the  stratum  is  about 
7  ft.  thick,  the  lowest  3  ft.  of  this  being  “thin- 
lift  ”  or  “  self-bedded  ”  stone  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  4  ft.  being  “  thick-lift  ”  or  “  riving”  stone  mr 
at  Swallow’s  quarry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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termed  “  rock-face”),  and  “  straight-face”  (also; 
variously  known  as  “  common  outside,.” 
“hammer-dressed,”  and  “ delf- dressed,”  bufci 
the  last  is  certainly  a  misnomer,  as  the 
“  pitched  -  face  ”  wallstones  are  quite  as 
much  delf-dreesed, — that  is  to  say,  quarry- 
dressed, — as  are  the  “  straight-face  ”).  The 
epithet  “  pitched-face  ”  quite  sufficiently 
describes  the  rough  surface  of  the  first- ; 
class  stones;  the  term  “  straight  -  face  ”  is 
also  explicit  enough  with  this  addition,  1 
—  wallstones  of  this  class  always  have  1 
upon  their  faces 


elusions  which  are  here  stated  respecting  the 
several  groups  of  quarries.  For  all  large 
works  the  architect  or  engineer  ought  to  see 
for  himself  the  state  of  the  quarry  proposed 
to  be  selected,  besides  obtaining  and  testing 
proper  specimens  of  the  stone. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  already  men¬ 
tioned,  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
what  are  termed  “  flat-bedded  wallstones.” 
A  considerable  quantity  of  “inside  wall¬ 
stones  ”  are  used  in  the  immediate  neighbour- ; 
hood  of  the  quarries,  but  not  many  of  these 
are  sent  away  by  train.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  “  outside 
wallstones,”  chiefly  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties ;  several  consignments  have  been 
delivered  in  London  and  suburbs  for  churches 
and  halls. 

The  wallstones  are  obtained  (by  splitting 
with  wedges  and  cutting  with  chisel  and 
hammer)  from  the  larger  fragments  which  are 
cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  squaring  the  blocks 
of  flagstones  and  landings,  and  also  from 
those  pieces  of  rock  which  are  not  of  suitable 
shape  and  size  for  splitting  into  flags.  They 
are  usually  6  in.  on  the  bed,  but  larger  sizes 
are  cut  to  order.  Their  thickness  varies  from 
in.  to  6  in ,  and  their  length  approxi¬ 
mately  from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  It  would  be 
better,  however,  if  wallstones  of  less  than 
3  in.  thick  were  rejected,  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  from  self-bedded  material. 
Usually  these  wallstones  are  specified  to  be 
squared  back  from  the  face  3  in.,  and  to  be 
walled  in  courses  of  diminishing  thickness 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  building.  This  last  is 
a  point  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  strictly  observed,  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ance.  The  two  kinds  always  in  the  market 
are  known  as  “pitched-face”  (sometimes 


t  number  of  hammer-  ■ 

marks  vertical  but  irregularly  spaced,  varying  5 
in  part  according  to  the  evenness  or  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  face-fracture.  Those  wallstones  1 
which  present  a  perfectly  even  face  after  : 
cleavage  are  sometimes  left  free  from  hammer- 
marks  and  sold  at  a  slightly  higher  price  a3 
“  clean-cut.”  Sometimes  these  clean-cut  wall¬ 
stones  have  a  small  chamfer  taken  off  the  1 
edges,  and  are  then  sold  as  “  slight-pitched 1 
they  have  a  good  appearance,  and  do  not 
harbour  dirt  and  moisture  to  the  same  1 
extent  as  ordinary  pitched-face  wallstones.  ! 
For  the  best  work  tooled  wallstones  are  . 
often  used,  but  the  tooling  is  usually  ; 
done  upon  the  building  site  itself,  selected  ; 
“  straight- face  ”  wallstones  being  the  kind  ; 
obtained  from  the  quarries  for  the  pur-  * 
pose ;  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  1 
stone,  the  cost  of  tooling  is  very  great.  In  1 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  it  may  be  stated,  ! 
the  generic  name  “Yorkshire  parpoints”  is 
used  to  designate  this  kind  of  building-stone.  2 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  buildings,  2 
erected  in  and  around  Halifax  at  the  present  1 
time,  are  faced  with  flat-bedded  wallstones  ; 
of  one  or  other  of  these  classes.  Sometimes  : 
the  front  or  front  and  sides  of  a  building  ; 
will  be  faced  with  “  pitched-face  ”  wall-  1 


but  the  shaft  he  sank  in  it  proved  quite  un- 
remunerative,  for  the  stone,  on  account  of 
oblique  lamination  or  some  primeval  catas¬ 
trophe,  was  found  to  be  broken  up  into  almost 
worthless  fragments.  About  200  yards 
distant  (in  Lightcliffe-road)  J.  Roper  &  Sons 
mine  a  bed  of  stone  19  ft.  in  thickness,  and 
Farrars,  Limited,  at  their  vast  open  quarries 
utilise  33  ft.  of  stone. 

Midway  between  the  quarries  at  Ilastrick 
and  Lower  Elland  Edge,  a  shaft  was  lately 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  48  yards,  but  the  stone 
was  nearly  all  worthless;  not  only  was  it 
unevenly  bedded,  but  it  was  also  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  cracked  perpendicularly  to 
the  planes  of  bedding. 

Besides  the  difference  in  quantity  and  lami¬ 
nation,  there  is  also  a  considerable  variety  in 
colour,  even  in  the  same  quarry  and  the  same 
Jjlock  of  stone.  At  Lane  Head,  Brighouse, 
all  the  stone  is  light  brown  or  yellow;  at 
Lightcliffe-road  there  is  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  “  blue  ”  stone,  the  colour  showing  the 
presence  of  iron.  A  block  of  stone  is  fre¬ 
quently  “  blue  ”  in  the  middle,  with  an  outer 
portion  grey  or  white. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Table  of  information  respecting  the  principal  groups  of  “  Y<rrhshire  Stone ”  Quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax. 


Situation  of  Quarries. 


Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 


Method  of 
Working,  &c. 


Some  of  the  Owners. 


£3 


II.  Northowram 


2.  Hipperholme 
(Pearson  Brow) 


3.  Lightcliffe 

(Hill  Top) 


4.  Lightcliffe 

(Harley  Head) 


5.  Southowram 


.  Brighouse  (Lane 
Head). 


7.  Bughouse  (L’ght- 
cliffe-road). 


Hipper- 

holme. 


Hipper¬ 

holme. 


Light¬ 

cliffe. 


Hipper¬ 

holme, 

Light¬ 

cliffe. 


Halifax  oi 
Elland. 


Brighouse. 


Open  and 
mined,  the 
latter  23 
yards  from 
surface. 


Joseph  Brooke  & 
Sons,  Appleyard  & 
Booth,  Haley, 
Brearley,  Briggs  & 
Holmes,  WhartoD. 


OpeD,  about 
22  yards 
from  sur- 


J.  Brooke  &  Sons, 
Shepherd  &  Bent¬ 
ley,  Smith,  Aspin- 
all,  Mackrill. 


Open,  about 
15  yards 
from  sur¬ 
face. 


Brighouse.  I  6 


’Brighouse. 


J.  Brooke  &  Sons, 
Shepherd  &  Bent¬ 
ley,  Turner,  Bent¬ 
ley,  Crowther  & 
Lodge,  Walker  & 
Co.,  Naylor,  Cliff e, 
Blackburn  &  Co. 


Mined  about  Butterfield,  Najlor, 
20yds.  from  Goodyear, 
surface. 


John  Farrar  &  Sons, 
J.  Charnock&Sons, 
S.  Greenwood, 
Smith  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Marshall  & 
Greenwood.  J. 
Thompson,  A. 
Twait,  Thornton, 
Clegg  &  Bartle, 
Maude  &  Denham. 


Mined,  about 
40  yards 
from  sur¬ 
face. 


Open  and 
mined,  30 
to  40  yards 
from  sur¬ 
face. 


Mined,  about 
35  yards 
from  sur¬ 
face. 


‘  Blue  ”  and 
white,  and 
also  light 
yellow. 


‘White,” 
really  very 
very  light 
grey,  or 
greyish- 
white. 


Samuel  Cliffe,  Isaac 
Cliffe,  Thornton 
Cookson  &  Ellis, 
Swallow. 


Farrars  Limited, 
Marshall,  John 
Roper  &  Sons, 
Longbottom  &  Bar¬ 
ker,  Robinson. 


Bentley  &  Kaye, 
Bentley  &  Smith, 
Sunderland,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Sheffield,  Jag- 
ger. 


Light  warm 
grey,  (sold 
frequently 
as  “  white,” 
but  the  co¬ 
lour  is  not 
as  pure  and 
uniform  as 
Hipperholme 
stone). 


Light  grey.. 


Light  brown 
or  l'ght  yel¬ 
low. 


Light  grey 
or  “white,” 
and  “blue.” 


Light,  warm 
grey,  (a 
little  blue). 


All  kinds  of  flags 
and  landings, 
butchieflyknot- 
ted  and  tooled 
(J.  B.  &  S.  sup¬ 
plying  the  only 
polished  ones), 
sets,  curbs, 
steps,  slates 
(chiefly  riven), 
wallstones, 
footings,  &c. 


lbs. 

155-5 

“Blue’ 

Park- 

stone. 


Ditto, 

and  also  plat¬ 
form  copings, 
and  landings 
for  chemical  cis¬ 
terns  up  to  12  ft. 
square. 


Chiefly  knotted 
and  tooled  Hags, 
sets,  curbs,  wall- 
stones,  &c. 


All  kinds  of  flags 
landings,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  self- 
bedded  slates, 
flags,  and  land- 
ings;  sets, 
curbs,  steps, 
wal  1  st  o  n  e  s, 
footings. 


All  kinds  of  flags 
andlandings(ex- 
cept  polished), 
a  large  quantity 
of  self -bedded 
slates,  flags,  and 
landings,  a  few 
sets  curbs  and 
steps,  wall- 
stones. 

Ditto,  footings, 
and  1  a  n  fl¬ 
ings  for  chemi¬ 
cal  cisterns, 
tooled  platform 
copings,  tooled 
street-curbs, 
&c. 

All  kinds  of  flags 
and  landings 
(except  po¬ 
lished),  not 
many  s  e  1  f- 
bedded ;  a  few 
sets,  curbs, 
steps ;  wall- 
stones. 


The  quarries  are  situate  on 
the  top  of  the  steep  and 
lofty  hill,  on  the  lower 
portion  of  which  Hipper¬ 
holme  and  Lightcliffe 
stand.  The  wallstones  are 
sorted  into  two  classes, 
and  sold  as  “  best  white  ” 
and  “blue  and  white,”  the 
latter  presenting  both  co¬ 
lours  in  the  same  stone. 
The  flags  enjoy  a  good 
reputation  for  durability, 
the  “  blue  ”  variety,  from 
Park  Quarries,  being  espe¬ 
cially  hard  and  heavy.  The 
stone  is  nearly  all  “  riving,” 
or  “  thick  -  lift  ”  stone. 
The  “blue”  stone  has 
been  tested  and  used  for 
chemical  cisterns,  and  can 
be  obtained  any  size  up  to 
14  ft.  by  9  ft.  by  2  ft. 

The  quarries  (especially  the 
ones  at  Stubbins,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  two  first-named 
owners)  supply  the  best 
white  wallstones  in  the 
district.  Sometimes  the 
stone  is  sold  mixed  with 
Northowram  stone,  and 
further  confusion  arises 
because  the  two  groups 
despatch  their  stone  from 
the  same  station.  The 
“blue”  stone  put  into 
trucks  at  Hipperholme  is- 
almost  invariably  from 
Northowram.  The  stone 
is  nearly  all  riving  stone. 

The  bottom  bed,  found  in 
some  of  these  quarries,, 
does  not  when  wet  show 
the  lines  of  lamination. 
Selected  stone  from  this 
and  the  preceding  groups 
is  polished  by  J.  B.  k,  S., 
at  their  Yew  Tree  Quarry, 
and  stamped  “  Silex 
brand.”  The  stone  is 
nearly  all  riving  stone. 

The  stone  is  very  similar  to 
that  at  Hill  Top,  Light¬ 
cliffe. 


Self-bedded  material,  with 
very  smooth  micaceous 
surfaces,  and  riving  stone, 
are  obtained  at  these 
quarries.  J.  Charnock  & 
Sons  have  a  polishing  ma¬ 
chine  at  Halifax,  and  J. 
Farrar  &  Sons  one  at 
Brookfoot,'near  Brighouse, . 
and  another  at  Thornton. 


The  wallstones  are  ofgood  and 
uniform  colour  (especially 
the  Cliffe’s).  The  riving 
(veryhard)and  self  bedded 
(smooth)  stones  are  in. 
nearly  equal  quantities. 


Some  of  the  wallstones  are- 
variegated  “blue”  and 
“white.”  Self-bedded  and 
riving  stone  are  nearly 
equal  in  quantity  —  land¬ 
ings  have  been  sent  off  con¬ 
taining  152  square  feet. 


Nearly  all  riving  stone. 


Mean  of  four  weights,  namely,  Yew  Tree  Quarry,  top  bed,  151'5 ;  middle  bed,  150'8  ;  bottom  bed,  150-6 ;  and  Gaubert  Hall  Quarry,  150-14. 
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Tabic  of  information,  SjC. — continued. 


Situation  of  Quarries. 

Miles 

from 

Nearest 

Railway 

'.Station. 

Approximate 

number  of 

Quarries. 

Method  of 
Working,  &c. 

Some  of  the  Owners. 

Colour. 

Output. 

Weight  per 

cubic  foot. 

Remarks. 

9.  Elland  Lower  Edge 

2 

Brighouse. 

4 

Open,  about 
20  yards 
from  sur¬ 
face. 

Marshall  &  Walker, 
Normanton  &  Gled- 
hill,  John  Wood  & 
Co. 

Light  brown. 

Sets  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  ;  a 

few  self-faced 
flags  and  slates ; 
curbs,  steps, 
footings. 

lbs. 

1531 

Practically  all  riving  stone 
Sometimes  the  sets  ar 
used  as  wallstones  or  heav 
retaining  walls. 

10.  Ellaud  Upper  Edge 

Brighouse. 

10 

Open  and 
mined,  one 
of  the  latter 
43  yards 
from  sur¬ 
face. 

rF.  Normanton, 
Walker  &  Brook, 
Rawnsley  &  Spen- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1531 

Ditto. 

Marshall  &  Walker, 
Paul  Normanton  & 
Co. ,  Richard  Mars- 
den,  James  Mars- 
den. 

Ditto. 

Shoddy  and  self- 
bedded  flags 
and  landings 
(none  tooled  or 
polished);  a  few 
sots,  steps, 
curbs,  footings, 
and  wallstones. 

Almost  exclusively  se 
bedded  stone  with  smoot: 
faces  ;  landings  up  to  13 
square  feet. 

11.  Barkisland 

n 

Ripponden 

3 

Open . 

Crowther  &  Lumb . . . 

Ditto, 
but  slightly 
darker. 

Sets,  flags,  curbs, 
wallstones. 

This  is  not  as  important 
group  as  the  ones  previ 
ously  mentioned  ;  Mr.  S 
Cliffe,  of  Brighouse,  ha. 
just  stopped  working 
quarry  here.  The  wall 
stones  are  not  very  uni 
form  in  colour. 

stones,  and  the  remainder,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  with  straight-face.  But  there 
is  not  now  as  great  a  difference  in  the  price 
of  the  two  kinds  as  there  was  about  ten  years 
ago;  then  the  pitched-face  stones  were  ten 
shillings  a  rood  more  than  the  other,  whereas 
one  or  two  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  straight-face  ones,  the 
prices  were  equalised,  and  now  the  straight- 
face  have  again  fallen  below  the  other.  The 
difference  in  price  between  the  two  may  be 
taken  as  6s.  per  rood,  that  being  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  dressing  at  the  quarries. 
A  rood  of  wallstones  is  14  square  yards,  the 
stones  beingset  up  at  the  quarries’  in  eight  rows, 
5  ft.  3  in.  long  and  3  ft.  high.  In  each  rood 
of  wallstones  a  number  of  “  throughs  ”  are 
included,  not  exceeding  one  per  yard;  these, 
of  course,  vary  on  the  bed  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  for  which  they  are 
required.  Except  near  the  quarries,  where 
inside  wallstones  are  easily  attainable,  the 
external  stone-faced  walls  of  buildings  are 
lined  with  brick,  and  the  general  mode  of 
tying  the  two  parts  of  the  wall  together  is  by 
these  throughstones.  Where  the  internal 
brickwork  is  to  remain  unplastered,  iron  ties 
are  frequently  used,  or  the  inner  faces  of  the 
throughstones  are  dressed.  If  the  brick 
lining  is  9  in.  thick,  sometimes,  instead  of 
throughs,  bondstones  are  used,  reaching  over 
one-half  of  the  brick  lining,  this  being  bonded 
with  the  other  half  by  ordinary  brick 
headers. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  so  general  use  of 
these  wallstones  in  the  locality  are  their 
durability  and  substantial  appearance  when 
compared  with  brickwork,  and  their  economy 
in  comparison  with  wrought  ashlar.  Like 
bricks,  they  are  delivered  upon  the  building 
site  ready  for  use,  the  only  working  required 
being  for  the  formation  of  the  necessary 
headers  for  the  angles  of  the  building  and 
the  reveals  of  doors  and  windows.  The 
external  angles  of  pitched-face  headers  are 
almost  invariably  draughted  about  an  inch 
wide  on  the  front  and  return  faces,  and 
straight-face  angles  are  also  sometimes  treated 
in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  interesting  for 
a  moment  to  compare  the  prices  current  in 
the  district  for  various  kinds  of  walls.  A 
solid  brick- and-a-half  wall  costs  7s.  a  yard ; 
a  wall  of  the  same  thickness  built  with 
straight-face  wallstones,  6  in.  on  the  bed  and 
4|  in.  brick,  is  worth  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  a 
yard ;  and  a  similar  wall  built  of  tooled  ashlar 
(from  Ringby  or  Hunter  Hill),  6  in.  on  the  bed 
and  4^  in.  brick,  cannot  be  built  for  less  than 


16s.  or  16s.  ayard.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  these  flat-bedded  wallstones,  although 
more  expensive  than  brickwork,  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  economical  than  ashlar;  the 
saving  is  effected  not  only  in  first  cost  of 
material  but  also  in  labour  in  dressing.  The 
prices  of  wallstones  vary  according  to  the 
season,  the  summer  prices  being  sometimes 
nearly  10  per  cent,  more  than  winter  ;  but  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  average  prices  for 
material  put  on  truck  at  the  nearest  railway 
station :  straight-face  wallstones,  43s.  a  rood, 
or  about  3s.  Id.  a  yard ;  and  pitched-face 
wallstones,  49s.  a  rood,  or  3s.  6d.  a  yard ; 
ashlar  is  worth  about  Is.  6d.  a  cubic  foot. 
The  weight  of  a  rood  of  wallstones  is  not 
more  than  3b  tons,  and,  as  the  rate  of  carriage 
from  the  Halifax  district  to  different  parts  of 
London  varies  from  10s.  lOd.  to  12s.  lOd.  a 
ton,  the  cost  of  wallstones  delivered  in  the 
metropolis  would  be,  say,  6s.  a  yard  for 
straight-face  and  6s.  5d.  for  pitched-face. 
W e  do  not  think  that  these  prices  are  so  high 
as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Yorkshire  wallstones 
in  London,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
might  often  be  employed  with  advantage,  as 
most  of  the  stone  weathers  very  well  and  has 
a  pleasing  appearance. 

This  question  of  durability  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  the  answer  to  it  is 
“  yes  ”  and  “  no.”  In  a  house  dated  1724, 
now  standing  opposite  the  east  end  of  the 
Parish  Church  at  Halifax,  the  tool-marks  are 
still  visible  ;  in  another  house,  which  stands 
facing  the  east,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
south  gateway  of  the  same  church,  and  which 
is  dated  sixteen-hundred  and  something  unde¬ 
cipherable,  many  of  the  wallstones  are  eaten 
into  deep  furrows  along  the  joints  and  the  most 
marked  lines  of  lamination,  and  the  surface 
will  crumble  away  at  a  touch  of  the  hand. 
To  take  another  instance — certain  houses  at 
Northowram,  dated  1681,  still  retain  tool- 
marks  on  many  of  the  stones;  whereas  a 
school  in  the  same  village,  erected  only 
sixteen  years  ago,  exhibits  wallstones  in  an 
incipient  state  of  decay,  some  showing 
shallow  furrows  and  others  presenting  a 
chalky  appearance,  which  augurs  ill  for  their 
durability.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
ascertain  from  what  particular  quarry  or  bed 
of  stone  the  material  of  the  older  buildings 
just  mentioned  was  obtained,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  stone  u=ed  in  the  erection  of 
the  school  was  supplied  from  several  quarries 
at  Northowram,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  worked  out ;  other  quarries,  as  the  Park, 
&c.,  have  since  been  opened. 


It  is  imperative  that  these  flat-bedded  ■ 
wallstones  be  laid  on  their  natural  bed.  In  i 
a  tooled  or  rubbed  cube  of  the  stone,  it  would  i 
in  some  cases  be  impossible  to  find  the  natural  t 
bed  without  trying  to  split  the  stone,  but  in  i 
most  instances  the  lines  of  lamination  are  < 
plainly  visible,  and  in  others  they  are  revealed  : 
by  wetting  the  stone.  The  shape  of  the  < 
wallstone,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  ( 
the  way  in  which  it  must  be  laid.  Gwilt  i 
says,  quoting  the  Commissioners,  “  Sandstones,  • 
from  the  mode  of  their  formations,  are  very  . 
frequently  laminated,  more  especially  when  : 
micaceous,  the  planes  of  mica  being  generally  > 
deposited  in  planes  parallel  to  their  beds.  . 
Hence,  if  such  stone  be  placed  in  buildings  3 
with.  the  planes  of  lamination  in  a  vertical  1 
position,  it  will  decompose  in  flakes  according  ; 
to  the  thickness  of  the  lamina? ;  whereas,  if  it  : 
be  placed  so  that  the  planes  of  lamination  be  : 
horizontal, — that  is,  most  commonly  upon  its  • 
natural  bed, — the  amount  of  decomposition  i 
will  be  comparatively  immaterial.”  We  have,  , 
however,  seen  very  thin  flakes,  more  than  half  : 
an  inch  square,  peeling  off  the  vertical  faces  < 
of  stones  laid  on  their  natural  beds,  the  flakes  : 
themselves  being  striated  horizontally.  Some  s 
of  the  striations  we  have  seen  are  dark  brown.  . 
This  surface-flaking  results,  we  think,  from  . 
the  “  stunning  ”  of  the  stone  during  squaring,  , 
and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  rain ;  it  serves  to  prove  that  not  all 
striations  are  sources  of  weakness.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  dark  streaks  in  blocks  of 
riving  stone,  along  which  the  quarryman 
strives  in  vain  to  cleave  the  stone.  But 
streaks  of  mica  must  be  shunned ;  these  are 
the  edges  of  planes  along  which  rain  will 
penetrate  further  and  further  year  by  year, 
wearing  them  out  into  furrows,  and  some¬ 
times  freezing  and  lifting  the  stone.  Gene¬ 
rally  it  may  be  said  that  self-bedded  stone, 
as  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  mica, 
ought  to  be  rejected,  and  only  riving  stone 
employed.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that 
the  joints  in  flat-bedded  walling  are  well 
flushed  up  and  pointed,  for  if  not,  the  edges 
forming  the  joints  will  be  the  first  to  decay. 
Straight-face  wallstones  are  to  be  preferred 
before  pitched-face,  as  the  latter  harbour  dirt, 
soot,  and  moisture. 

It  should  also  be  stipulated  that  no  wall¬ 
stones  be  cut  from  the  “  rag  ”  or  “  shoddy  ” 
beds  of  the  quarries,  but  that  they  be  obtained 
solely  from  the  best  flag-beds.  If  these  points 
are  observed,  Yorkshire  wallstones  will  with¬ 
stand  the  smoky  and  acidulated  atmospheres 
of  our  towns  for  centuries. 
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To  compare  the  weight  and  strength  of  the 
stone  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  table  : — 


lift 

PP 


marks  on  same. 


Aberdeen  and  P> 
head  Granite. 


>f  four  experiment, 
on  1-in.  and  XJ-ina 
cubes. 

i  <}raigleith  Sandstone  14(5  505  Stronger  of  two  2  -  in 
cubes  tested  by  the 
Commissioners,  &c. 

I  Portland  Stone .  137  276  Mean  of  two  experiments 

on  6-in.  cubes  by  Com¬ 
mittee  of  R.I.B.A.  in 
1864. 

1  Bath  Stone  (Box)  . .  123  216  Experiments  on  6  -  in. 

cubes. 

I  Patent  Victoria  Stone  ..  415  Company’s  own  Circular, 
i  ■“  Yorkshire  Stone." 

I  Park  Quarry,  North- 155 ’5  715  Mean  of  three  6-in.  cubes 
I  owram.  recently  tested  by  David 

Kirkcaldy  &  Son. 

■  Yew  Tree  Quarry,  150-6  699  Ditto, 
j  Light  clife  ( bottom 
I  '  bed). 

j  These  six  experiments  show  that  Yorkshire 
\  -atone  will  not,  on  the  average,  yield  under  a 
pressure  less  than  11,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

!  The  “  Park  ”  stone,  we  may  add,  cracked 
slightly  at  629  tons,  and  the  “  Yew  Tree  ” 
at  532. 

We  append  a  succinct  account  in  tabular 
(form  of  the  quarries  of  “ Yorkshire  Stone” 
in  the  Halifax  district. 

Flags,  &c.,  from  many  of  the  quarries 
;  named  in  the  table  accompanying  this  article 
i  are  sold  to  stone-merchants,  and  the  quarry- 
(•owners  do  not  know  where  they  have  been 
"  used,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are 
(aware  that  some,  at  any  rate,  have  gone 
•to  London.  Great  quantities  are  used 
i  throughout  the  provinces,  and  also  in  Ger- 
cmany  and  America.  The  principal  owners, 
however,  can  point  to  many  executed  works, 
and  some  of  them  have  agents  of  their  own 
4n  London.  Before  specifying  flags  or  other 
(material  for  large  works,  architects  and 
(surveyors  will  do  well  to  obtain  from 
i  the  best  firms  minute  particulars  of  the 
places  where  their  stone  has  been  used, 

(and  then  to  inspect  these  places  for  the  pur- 
t  pose  of  ascertaining  the  stone’s  durability 
and  appearance.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
fTeally  satisfactory  result  be  always  obtained. 

If  a  firm  can  only  state  generally  that  its  flags 
have  been  used,  say,  in  London,  and  cannot 
point  out  the  particular  street,  or  rather  por- 
I  tion  of  street,  in  which  they  have  been  laid, 

(the  information  is  of  no  value,  and  the 
'^architect  must  apply  elsewhere  ;  for  it  maybe 
safely  assumed  that  the  quarry-owner  who 
’  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  where  his 

■  largest  consignments  of  stone  have  been  used 
has  no  pride  in  his  work,  and  takes  very  little 

i  thought  of  the  quality  of  his  stone  and  of  its 
future  behaviour.  It  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  state  in  this  article  where 
i  material  from  each  group  of  quarries  has 
!  been  used,  on  account  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
i  culty  of  ascertaining  and  then  of  describing 
the  exact  locale,  and  also  because  in  nearly 
all  large  buildings  and  streets  stone  from 
several  quarries  has  been  used  by  contractors. 

To  take  one  instance,  —  it  is  stated  in 
1  Rivington’s  “  Notes  on  Building  Con¬ 
struction”  (Part  III.),  that  flags  from  Elland 
Edge  were  used  in  the  Victoria  Station, 

i  Manchester;  but  this  information  is  really  .  .  .  - 

•either  too  much  or  too  little,  for  flags  were  PnDC1P6'  J0  ne  Pens0  Pas  Suef.  1  etat  a^uel 

t _ j; _ j i  .  .  des  choses,  qui  est  le  resultat  dune  systeme 

d’enseignement  vague  et  d’un  manque  absolument 
de  veritable  education  professionnelle,  il  soit 
opportun  d’armer  aujourd’hui  l’architecte  d’un 
droit  exclusif  a  l’exercice  d’une  profession  dont  les 
limites  ne  sont  pas  nettes.” 


supplied  for  this  building  from  at  least  two 
■other  groups  of  quarries  in  the  Halifax 
District,  and  also  from  certain  Lancashire 
quarries.  It  may  be  added  that  “special 
tooled  ”  flags  have  been  largely  used  in 
Lambeth  and  by  the  London  County  Council. 
These  are  of  selected  stone,  tooled  down  to  a 


NOTES. 

HE  verdict  on  the  deaths  from  the 
Carlisle  railway  accident  amounts 
to  a  censure  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Bail  way  for 
the  use  of  a  brake  whose  action  could  not  be 
depended  on.  It  is  not  often  that  any  censure 
as  to  their  manner  of  working  their  line 
could  be  sustained  against  this  company,  but 
we  fear  it  will  be  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  this  case  that  they  have  been 
trusting  the  safety  of  their  passengers  to  a 
brake  which  is  at  all  events  not  the  best 
known,  and  against  which  a  good  many 
failures  are  recorded.  One  or  two  points  the 
jury  seem  to  have  missed  in  their  verdict.  It 
was  certainly  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor,  Downie,  not  to  have  informed  the 
driver  who  joined  the  train  at  Crewe  that 
there  had  been  trouble  with  the  brake 
in  the  early  part  of  the  journey. 
Had  he  been  informed  of  this,  he  would  at  all 
events  have  been  put  on  his  guard.  On  the 
published  evidence  we  considered  from  the 
first  that  no  blame  attached  to  the  driver, 
who  acted  according  to  rules  and  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  brake  in  his  hands  would  do 
what  it  professed  to  do.  But  one  admission 
by  Mr.  Whale,  the  assistant  locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  company,  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  He  admitted  that  the  driver  tested 
the  vacuum  brake  a  mile  further  from  Carlisle 
than  he  need  have  done,  according  to  rules, 
but  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  left  the  vacuum  brake  alone 
and  trusted  to  the  hand  and  steam  brakes. 
This  would  of  course  mean  shutting  off  steam 
a  great  deal  sooner  and  taking  more  time  to 
pull  up.  That  is  a  precise  confirmation,  out 
of  the  lips  of  an  official  of  the  company,  of 
the  criticism  we  first  made  on  the  accident — 
that  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  running  it 
fine  in  pulling  up  a  train,  trusting  to  the 
power  of  the  modem  brakes  to  pull  up 
within  a  short  distance ;  a  system  which 
almost  ensures  an  accident  at  a  large  junction 
station  if  the  brake  does  fail.  We  have 
noticed  this  increasing  tendency  to  trust  to  the 
brakes  for  pulling  up  short  over  and  over  again 
on  the  leading  English  lines  of  late  years ; 
we  have  been  in  a  railway  accident  caused  by 
that  practice ;  and  we  now  have  another 
instance  of  it,  and  we  have  the  admission  of 
an  important  practical  official  on  a  great  line 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  recognised  source  of 
danger.  Then  the  practice  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Drivers  should  be  instructed  to  allow 
more  space  for  pulling  up,  at  large  stations, 
and  proportionate  time  should  be  allowed 
them  for  doing  so  ;  and  the  power  of  pulling 
up  quickly  by  the  continuous  brake  should  be 
regarded  as  a  power  for  avoiding  unexpected 
danger,  not  for  habitual  use  so  as  to  create  an 
unnecessary  chance  of  danger.  Journeys  by  fast 
trains  would  be  a  trifle  less  fast  in  this  case,  but 
they  would  be  both  safer  and  more  agreeable. 
The  habit  of  pulling  up  quickly  when  at  high 
speeds  is  calculated  to  add  very  much  to  the 
detrimental  effect  which  frequent  railway 
travelling  already  exercises  on  most  constitu¬ 
tions. 

IN  regard  to  the  question  of  a  diploma  for 
architects  in  France,  the  Semaine  des 
Construct eum  quotes  with  approval  a  letter 
by  M.  de  Baudot  on  this  subject,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  first  paragraph  : — 

J’ai  la  conviction  que  l’institution  d’un  diploma 
estdangereuse  pour  l’art,  d’une  application  difficile 
dans  la  pratique,  et  qu’elle  ne  peut  donner 
serieusement  satisfaction  a  aucun  des  interets  mis 
en  jeu  ;  en  tout  cas,  si  cette  opinion  et  erronee  en 


remarks  on  the  same  subject,  which  forms 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  argument  we  used 
in  our  last  in  regard  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
want  of  power  of  the  architectural  profession, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  engineers,  to 
act  effectually  in  protecting  their  own  highest 
interests : — 

“  Done  alors,  un  diplome,  un  titre  quelconque, 
ne  serait  autre  qu’une  satisfaction  personnelle,  et 
cela  d'autant  plus  qu’aucun  client  n’oserait  jamais 
demander  la  production  d’une  pareillo  valeur,  d’un 
pareil  titre. 

Somme  touto,  aujourd’hui  que  le  diplOme  n’existe 
pas,  est-ce  que  les  choses  marchent  mal,  et  mal  h  ce 
point  de  voir  chacun  se  plaindre?  Est-ce  qu’on 
manque  d’hommes  intelligents,  capables?  On  man- 
querait  plutot  d'hommes  vraimenc  sfirieux,  fon- 
cierement  honorables  (les  capacity*  ne  donnent  pas 
toujours  ces  dernieres  qualites).  Aussi  anjourd’hui, 
et  pour  le  moment,  du  moins,  au  lieu  de  diplome, 
d’exigences,  soyons  tous  6gaux  (en  apparence  du 
moins).  Tendons-nous  franchement  la  main ! 
aidons-nous ;  unissons-nous !  L’ union  fait  la  force  ! 
C  est  en  nous  voyant  plus  souvent,  e  rt’un  ceil  vrai- 
ment  confraternel,  que  nous  appendrons  a  nous 
mieux  connaitre,  h  nous  appr^cier  plus  suremont, 
h  nous  respecter  enfin.  Lh  est  le  meilleur  moyen 
de  diminuer  les  faux  freres  qui  peuvent  exister 
encore  et  de  ramener  les  recalcitrants.” 

TITE  report  in  another  column  the  decision 
*  *  come  to  at  the  Institute  special  meeting 
on  Monday  last,  to  elect  Mr.  Waterhouse 
as  a  president  for  a  third  year.  There  could 
be  no  better  opportunity  for  departing  from 
the  usual  rule  of  two  years  than  in  the  case 
°f  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  has  attained  a 
position  in  the  profession  which  is  in  some 
respects  unique,  and  who  as  President  has 
exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  courtesy  and 
tact  with  business  capacity. 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  repetition  almost  in 
so  many  words  of  the  argument  in  support  of 


P® f^ficDy  level  face,  and  are  worth  nearly  a  Professor  Roger  Smith’s  resolution  at  the 
shilling  a  yard  more  than  ordinary  tooled  flags  Institute  the  other  evening.  M.  A.  Lejeune, 
on  account  of  the  extra  labour  in  facing.  |  in  V Architecture  of  April  12,  has  the  following 


THE  Railway  Rates  Inquiry  has  now 
entered  upon  what  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  practical  stages.  Indeed,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  time  of  the  Court  should  have 
been  occupied  for  sixty  days  before  reaching 
this  important  stage,  and  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  already  offered  might 
have  been  profitably  reserved  until  now.  The 
position  of  the  articles  in  the  proposed  classi¬ 
fication  is  at  last  being  considered,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  lowest, — the  railway  com¬ 
panies  defending  their  proposals  and  the 
traders  explaining  their  objections.  Thus, 
bricks  are  placed  in  Class  B,  and  makers  urge 
they  should  be  in  Class  A.  The  companies 
take  the  broad  ground  that  the  latter  class 
should  consist  exclusively  of  unmanufactured 
raw  material;  while  the  traders  urge  that 
bricks  are  carried  in  heavy,  compact  loads, 
and  are  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  loading, 
&c.,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  raw 
material.  The  brick  and  tile  makers’  interests 
were  well  looked  after  by  Mr.  Impey,  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  Brickmakers*  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  others,  and  the  position  of  various 
descriptions  of  iron,  &c.,  were  subsequently 
argued  in  a  similar  manner.  The  rate  of  pro¬ 
gression  is  very  slow,  and  when  the  higher 
classes  are  reached  it  will  probably  be  still 
more  tedious,  as  they  include  many  more 
articles  than  the  lower.  Of  course,  the  Court 
reserve  their  decision  upon  the  disputed 
points,  but  they  give  expression  to  their 
opinion  occasionally  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  the  position  is  clearly  grasped,  and  that 
the  arguments  of  both  sides  are  well  weighed 


THE  case  of  Barlow  v.  Ross,  reported  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Law  Reports 
(24  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  p.  381),  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  Fortunately,  also,  it  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  important.  The  Artisans 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings’  Improvement  Act, 
1875,  section  20,  provides  that  upon  the 
purchase  of  any  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Act,  “  all  rights  of  way  ....  and  all  other 
rights  or  easements  in  or  relating  to  such 
land  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  extin¬ 
guished,”  subject  to  persons  who  are  proved 
to  have  sustained  loss  under  this  section  ob¬ 
taining  compensation.  In  1877  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Birmingham  purchased  some  land  for 
artisans’  dwellings ;  opposite  to  it  was  the 
plaintiff’s  house,  which  for  ten  years  had  en— 
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joyed  an  easement  of  light  over  this  land 
In  1886  the  defendant  obtained  under  lease 
from  the  Corporation  a  part  of  this  land  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  in  1888  ob¬ 
structed  the  plaintiff’s  light.  The  question 
then  arose  whether  the  operation  of  the  Act 
obstructed  inchoate  and  accruing  rights  to 
light.  For  when  the  Corporation  purchased 
the  land,  only  ten  years  of  the  prescriptive 
period  had  run.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
that  the  Act  by  its  terms  did  extinguish  such 
right,  and  therefore  that  after  the  Corporation 
had  bought  the  land  in  1877,  the  growth  of 
the  plaintiff’s  rights  ceased.  But  they  were  also 
of  opinion  that  such  growing  rights  were  the 
subject  of  compensation,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  had  “  a  legitimate  ground  of  applying 
to  the  Corporation  for  compensation.”  That 
this  decision  is  in  the  main  correct  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  were  such  inchoate  rights  to  light 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  growing  the  whole 
use  of  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground 
might  be  put  an  end  to.  Of  course  when  the 
land  was  purchased  there  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a  right  or  easement  of  light  in  existence, 
and  we  have  some  doubt  whether  legally  or 
morally  a  man  with  an  inchoate  right  to  light 
should  have  compensation.  It  is  clear  that  if 
an  ordinary  purchaser  bought  the  land  and 
erected  an  obstruction  to  the  light,  the  man 
with  a  growing  right  would  have  no  right  of 
action.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  public  body  should  be  in  a  worse  posi¬ 
tion  than  a  private  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  private  individual  did  not 
obstruct  the  light  before  the  prescriptive 
period  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  he  never 
could  do  so.  Hence  the  compensation  for  an 
inchoate  right  is  a  kind  of  golden  mean  to 
enable  a  Corporation  to  be  safe  in  the  future. 


TTFE  hear  from  Athens  that  some  gold  orna- 
II  ments  have  been  discovered  by  the 
British  School  at  Megalopolis.  Owing  to 
recent  heavy  rains,  operations  had  to  be 
stopped  at  the  theatre,  and  attention  was 
directed  to  the  tumulus  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  as  the  tomb  of  Aristomenes.  A 
trench  was  started  outside  of  this,  and  almost 
at  once  a  quite  plain  marble  sarcophagus  was 
come  across,  containing  bones  and  fragments 
of  gold  ornament.  These  are  described  as 
being  o£  beaten  gold,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Myceme  ones,  but  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  come  to  as  to  their  date  till  they  have  been 
more  carefully  examined.  Work  was  stopped 
next  day  for  the  Easter  holidays,  and  imme¬ 
diately  these  are  over  further  investigations 
will  be  proceeded  with  at  this  spot. 


IT  seems  that  Manchester  is  bestirring  itself 
in  earnest  to  get  rid  of  its  canopy  of 
smoke.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Fletcher,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times  of  Monday,  gives  an  account  of 
the  constitution  of  a  committee  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  subject  with  the  special 
view  of  improving  the  present  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  overhanging  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  of  Lancashire,  and  Manchester  in 
particular.  The  two  special  causes  of  in¬ 
action  hitherto,  he  says,  have  been  first,  a 
habit  of  acceptance  of  the  present  condition 
of  things,  as  an  unavoidable  evil : — 

“  In  Lancashire  the  workers  are  so  accustomed 
to  their  darkened  sky,  the  very  blackness  of  which 
is  sometimes  taken  as  a  sign  of  prosperity,  that  a 
passing  grumble  is  all  that  escapes  them  ;  they 
accept  the  dirt  as  being  inseparable  from  work 
and  secondly  a  fear  that  smoke-prevention 
appliances  are  likely  to  be  too  expensive  for 
use  with  due  regard  to  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion.  “  When  summoned  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  on  the  charge  of  emitting  black  smoke, 
the  smokers  say,  ‘  show  us  an  economical 
and  effective  arrangement,  and  we  are  quite 
willing,  even  anxious,  to  adopt  it.’  To  this  a 
fair  answer  would  be  ‘  the  emission  of  smoke 
is  illegal ;  choose  your  own  course  for  abating 
it.’  The  average  coal  consumer  is,  however, 
not  a  scientific  man ;  he  is  bewildered 
by  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  methods 
of  burning  coal  without  producing  smoke.” 
The  newly-formed  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Fleteher  is  chairman,  proposes  in  a  paternal 


spirit  to  make  things  easier  in  this  way  for 
the  manufacturer  by  collecting  and  arranging 
all  the  available  information  on  the  subject. 
The  following  are  the  main  objects  proposed 
by  the  committee : — 


“  I.  Collation  of  the  results  of  past  experience. 

II.  Examinations  or  tests  to  be  conducted  by 
experts,  appointed  by  the  committee,  at  places 
where  the  appliances  for,  or  methods  of,  consuming 
coal  smokelessly  are  already  at  work,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  whether,  under  ordinary 
working  conditions, — i.e.,  with  ordinary  workmen, 
ordinary  coal,  and  under  varying  demands  for  work, 
— these  methods  or  appliances  do  produce  or  are 
accompanied  by, — 

(a)  Practical  freedom  from  smoke. 

(/>)  Reasonable  amount  of  duty. 

(c)  Economy  of  fuel. 

( cl )  Moderate  cost  in  wear  and  tear  and  simplicity 
of  construction. 

(?)  Moderate  cost  of  application. 

III.  Examinations  or  tests  to  be  conducted  on 
premises  temporarily  occupied  and  furnished  with 
boilers,  chimneys,  and  apparatus  of  such  appliances 
or  methods  as  cannot  be  adequately  tested  where 
they  are  in  use,  and  which  are  of  sufficiently  pro¬ 
mising  and  distinct  a  character. 

IV.  Issue  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  the 
committee’s  operations.” 


plate  of  Wilson’s  landscape,  the  “  Niobe,’1  fori1 
Alderman  Boydell,  receiving  one  hundred! 
guineas  for  the  work.  Woollett  was  bom  ini, 
1735,  in  King-street,  Maidstone,  where  hisi 
father  was  a  flax-dresser.  He  learned  his  art) 
at  the  hands  of  John  Tinney,  in  London.  Ilel 
removed  from  Green-court,  circa  1769,  to  No.i 
11,  Green-street,  and  was  buried,  1785,  in  oldl 
St.  Pancras  Churchyard,  where  his  grave-u 
stone,  and  that  of  his  widow,  were  restored;! 
by  the  Graphic  Society  in,  1846.  In  thei 
cloisters  at  Westminster  was  set  up  a 
monument,  with  a  bust  by  Banks,  in  honour«i 
of  him  who  engraved  the  “  Death  of  Generals 
Wolfe  ”  and  the  “  Battle  of  La  Hogue,”  andi> 
other  well-known  works  of  his  day. 


We  wish  every  success  to  this  truly  philan¬ 
thropic  effort. 


FROM  a  passage  in  the  Building  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Journal  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  for  March  1,  it  appears  that  the 
subject  of  the  publication  of  tenders  is  being 
discussed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  publication  of  such  tenders,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  objections  made  to  it,  are  alike  on  a 
footing  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  practically 
obtains  in  this  country.  The  persons  who 
seem  specially  to  desire  the  publication  of 
tenders  here  are  the  builders,  and  the  only 
persons  who  occasionally  make  an  objection 
thereto  are  the  architects.  The  Australian 
journal  above-named  strongly  urges  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  lists  of  tenders,  but  states  that 
“  our  representatives  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  have  been  told  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  Sydney  that  1  builders  objected  ’ 
and  therefore  they  could  not  adopt  such 
a  practice.”  On  what  ground  the 
builders  should  or  do  object  our  Aus¬ 
tralian  contemporary  does  not 
but  gives  some  reasons  why  it 
own  interest  not  to  object,  ns  indeed 
would  seem  almost  self-evident.  It  appears 
from  the  same  paper,  however,  that  the  “  New 
South  Wales  Builders’  and  Contractors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  ”  has  formally  and  officially  expressed 
itself  in  favour  of  the  fullest  publication,  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  consequence  of  this 
expression  of  opinion  the  difficulty  formerly 
felt  about  the  publication  of  tenders  will  soon 
cease  to  exist. 


WHEN  the  present  General  Post  Office  ini| 
Edinburgh  was  completed,  about  forty:*: 
years  ago,  the  accommodation  provided  for: 
the  department  was  considered  excessive,  birt  i 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  make  provision  for: 
future  expansion  of  work.  A  suite  of  rooms,! 
over  and  above  the  requirements,  were  occu-ii 
pied  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  but,  ini, 
the  course  of  time,  that  Board  had  to  findic 
quarters  elsewhere.  The  increase  of  business.'! 
has  of  late  years  been  such  as  to  cause  greatw 
inconvenience  to  the  officials,  and  it  has  be-ej] 
come  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  addi-Ej 
tional  accommodation.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,^ 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works,  has  accord-id 
ingly  been  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  am  i 
addition  to  the  building,  which  was  designed^ 
by  his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  Robertrd 
Matheson.  Over  the  present  sorting  office  an  i 
additional  storey  is  to  be  erected,  and  theill 
southern  facade  will  be  extended  to  about 
double  its  present  width,  which  will  then  be»  I 
about  180  ft.  long,  and  rising  from  the  leveSea 
of  the  North  British  Railway  Station  to  a  4 
height  of  about  100  ft.  The  benefit  of  theses 
extensions  will  chiefly  be  felt  by  the  tele-3!] 
graph  department,  sorters,  letter-carriers,  and  ic 
parcels  post.  These  additions  will,  of)i 
necessity,  have  to  be  carried  on  by  degreesrf{| 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  current  post-:d 
office  work.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  addi-ij 
tions  is  placed  at  30,000/. 


IN  the  autumn  of  this  year  will  be  opened 
at  Turin  what  is  we  believe  the  first 
Italian  exhibition  of  architecture  and  architec¬ 
tural  design.  The  exhibition  will  comprise  three 
sections  :  (1)  Architecture,  including  studies 
and  restorations  of  ancient  architecture  and 
designs  in  modern  architecture ;  (2)  Deco¬ 
rative  work  and  art  manufacture,  including 
marble  and  stone  work,  terra-cotta,  stained 
glass,  mosaic,  decorative  painting,  wrought 
and  cast  iron  work,  wood  carving  and  inlay. 
The  third  main  section  will  consist  of  archi¬ 
tectural  publications,  historical  and  Illus¬ 
trative. 


suggest,  f'VNE  of  the  objections  advanced  against;! 
their  the  proposed  underground  railway  ini 

Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  was  that  the  for-r' 
mation  of  a  station  at  the  west-end  of) 
Waterloo-place  would  necessitate  the  de-;( 
struction  of  one  of  the  finest  architectural' 
features  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  James '» 
Gowans,  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  has  sug-'jj 
gested,  in  the  pages  of  the  Scotsman,  an  alter-  q 
native,  which  would  be  in  every  respect  more  t:4 
suitable  ;  it  is  that  the  Caledonian  Railway  v t 
Company,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  should  of 
secure  the  vegetable  market,  which  is  odk 
about  the  same  level  as  the  proposed  railway,,  ij 
and  convert  it  into  their  East  Princes-street 
Station.  One  evident  advantage  of  such  an  r  i 
arrangement  would  be  that  the  market  is  in  i  i 
contact  with  the  North  British  Railway  '  * 
Station,  and  greater  facility  of  transit  from,  tj  i 
the  one  station  to  the  other  would  be  had  cl  i 
than  if  the  Waterloo-place  site  wa9  adopted,  li] 
Sir  James  Gowans  expresses  a  hope  that  if  I  i 
the  projected  railway  is  carried  out,  the  bridge  d  j 
across  London-road  shall  be  made  an  archi¬ 
tectural  feature,  and  not  an  eyesore,  as  such 
erections  generally  are  when  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  engineers. 


WHEN  the  scheme  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  Vestry  for  acquiring  the  property 
north  of  Green-street  and  improving  the  street 
is  carried  out,  old  Green-street  will  practi¬ 
cally  disappear.  The  name  by  which  the 
street  is  now  known  (for  it  appears  to  have 
been  once  known  by  the  euphonious  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Dirty-lane  ”)  commemorates  the  site 
of  the  Green  Mews  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
which  stood  where  are  now  St.  George’s 
Barracks,  behind  the  National  Gallery.  A 
chapter  of  the  biographical  sketches  added  by 
T.  Smith  to  his  life  of  Nollekens,  con¬ 
tains  some  account  of  Woollett’s  early 
struggles  as  a  line-engraver  and  etcher  in 
Green-court,  where  he  executed  a  copper- 


ON  Wednesday,  30th  inst.,  will  be  put  up- 
for  sale,  at  the  Mart,  the  ground  leases, 
fo'-  fifteen  years  unexpired,  of  Nos.  166 — 173, 
Piccadilly,  comprising  the  Dudley  Gallery  and 
the  Egyptian  Hall  (No.  170).  The  three  leases, 
with  ground-rents,  amounting  to  388/.  3s.  6d. 
per  annum,  are  held  directly  from  the  Crown ; 
the  property  is  at  present  under-leased  at  a 
total  rent  of  3,144/.  a  year.  The  Egyptian  Hall 
was  built  in  1812,  at  a  cost  of  16,000/ ,  after 
the  designs  of  G.  F.  Robinson,  architect — 
'the  figures  of  Osiris  and  Isis  are  by  L. 
Jahagan), — for  W.  Bullock’s  museum  of 
natural  history  specimens  gathered  in  Africa, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Americas,  together  with 
many  objects  from  the  Leverian  collection, 
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all  of  which  were  sold  6even  years 
later.  The  hall  was  then  used  from 
!  time  to  time  for  the  exhibition  of 
,  numerous  pictures,  models,  “  marvels,”  and 
t  other  shows.  These  included  Seurat,  the 
K  Living  Skeleton,”  of  whom  a  full  account 
I  -is  given  in  Hone’s  “Every  Day  Book,”  vol.  i., 
I  columns  1017-34;  Haydon’s  painting  of  the 
mock-election  at  the  King’s  Bench  Prison 
:  (1828),  which  George  IV.  purchased  for 
I  -500  guineas  ;  and,  in  1844,  his  “  Ostracism 
of  Aristides,”  which,  as  that  unfortunate  man 
j  has  himself  told  us,  proved  so  sorry  an  attraction 
as  compared  with  the  dwarf  “  Tom  Thumb  ” 
-in  the  same  building  at  the  same  time ;  and 
i  the  “  Siamese  Twins,”  in  1829.  Also  a 
model  of  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  discovered 
by  Belzoni  (1821) ;  Captain  Siborne’s  model, 
with  figures,  of  Waterloo,  shown  twice,  in 
j  1838  and  1845,  and  since  deposited  at  the 
\  United  Service  Museum,  Whitehall ;  Sir 
i  George  Hayter’s  picture  of  the  first  reformed 
I  House  of  Commons  (1843) ;  Brunett.i’s  two 
models  of  Jerusalem  (1847);  Banvard’s 
I  diorama  of  the  rivers  Missouri  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  (1848) ;  and  Bonomi’s  panorama  of  the 
Nile  (1850).  In  1852  Albert  Smith  first  gave 
i  'here  his  illustrated  lecture  upon  his  ascent  of 
1  Mont  Blanc. 


TIIE  latest  of  the  series  of  paintings  which 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  is  executing  as 
il  decorations  for  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester 
;^the  tenth  in  number)  is  at  present  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Do wdes well’s  in  New  Bond-street. 
It  represents  John  Kay,  the  inventor  of  the 
Fly-Shuttle,  saved  by  his  wife  from  the 
(rioters,  who  proposed  to  take  vengeance  on 
t  him  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Luddites  in 
l-later  times  attempted  to  wreck  machinery 
i  <and  lynch  the  owners  of  it,  viz :  for  the 
i  crime  of  inventing  labour-saving  appli- 
i  ances.  Kay’s  wife  had  him  carried  out, 

4  according  to  the  story,  by  two  of  his  work- 
i  men,  concealed  in  a  woollen  sack  or 
t  wrapper,  and  conveyed  away  in  a  cart 
i  from  the  scene.  The  painting  shows  the 
j  moment  when  Kay  is  being  enwrapped  and 
» two  of  his  men  are  about  to  carry  him  off. 
j  The  whole  scene  has  been  cleverly  got  into  a 
•  form  for  decorative  painting,  the  long  side 
of  the  room  occupying  the  length  of  the 
i  panel,  with  the  rioters  seen  through  a  window 
(  on  the  left  and  the  cart  through  an  open  door 
)  -on  the  right,  the  main  group  of  figures  being 
i  towards  the  right.  This  group  is  rather  a 
1  confused  tangle,  and  at  first  sight  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Kay  appear  to  belong  to  the 
;  legs  and  feet  of  the  man  who  is  stooping  to 
i  lift  him  ;  an  unfortunate  effect  which  the  eye 
:  does  not  quite  lose  sight  of  even  after 
i  the  various  personalities  have  been  dis- 
i  entangled.  The  figures  of  the  wife  and 
'  children,  all  of  whom  seem  very  young  in 
:  comparison  with  Kay’s  bald  head  and  grey 
i  hair,  are  curiously  short  and  stumpy  in  their 
i  proportions.  The  boy  half  lying  on  the  table 
:  t©  get  a  look  through  the  window  is  very 
.  cleverly  drawn.  On  the  whole  we  fear  the 
ij  general  effect  of  the  scene,  in  spite  of  the 
i  tine  character  and  individuality  of  the  heads, 
is  a  little  ludicrous,  though  it  tells  its  story 
1  with  energy  enough  no  doubt.  It  is  a  paint- 
i  in g  decorative  in  method  and  execution,  but 
i  realistic  in  conception;  and  the  two  things 
i  hardly  go  together. 


AN  excellent  piece  of  arras  tapestry  has  re¬ 
cently  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Morris 
&  Co.,  from  the  cartoons  of  Mr.  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  and  is  intended  to  occupy  the  wall 
l  oyer  the  rector’s  stall  in  the  chapel  at  Exeter 
|  College,  Oxford.  The  subject,  the  visit  of 
.  the  Three  Wise  Men,  has  been  treated  in 
:  much  the  same  manner  as  is  usually  done,  but 
i  some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  “  Star  of 
I  Bethlehem,”  being  held  in  the  hands  of  an 
angel  in  white  and  gold,  and  the  Virgin  being 
seated  in  an  arbour  surrounded  by  flowers,  is 
a  departure  from  the  conventional  treatment. 

I  The  scheme  of  colour  generally  is  low  in 
1  tone,  blues  and  reds  forming  the  chief  colours 
in  the  draperies,  and  the  background  a  dark 
blue  forest ;  but  much  light  has  been  intro¬ 


duced  in  the  central  figure  of  the  angel,  and 
on  the  steel  armour  of  one  of  the  figures. 
The  execution  of  this  steel  work,  and  of  the 
watered-silk  worn  by  another  of  the  Wise 
Men,  is  especially  noticeable.  The  foreground 
is  composed  of  grass  thickly  carpeted  with 
flowers, — chiefly  white  lilies  and  blue  iris. 


MONG  the  principal  works  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  Art  Society’s  Exhibition  are 
various  large  drawings  by  Mr.  Walter  Severn, 
two  from  Mentone,  “  The  East  Cliff  ”  (163) 
and  “  The  Old  Town  ”  (234),  both  of  them 
rather  hard  in  effect,  especially  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sea ;  in  the  last-named  the 
irregular  piles  of  red  -  roofed  houses  are 
effectively  treated.  His  “  Crinan  Canal  ”  is 
a  fine  work  (221),  though  here  again  the  water 
is  the  least  satisfactory  portion.  Among  the 
most  artistic  works  exhibited  are  various 
drawings  by  Mr.  Fullwood,  especially  “By 
the  River,  Old  Windsor”  (122),  a  fine  land¬ 
scape  with  very  rich  colour  and  with  a  style  of 
its  own.  His  “  Harvest  ”  (120)  is  really  a  study 
of  an  old  churchyard  with  its  company  of  moss- 
grown  head-stones  in  the  foreground ;  a  power¬ 
ful  work.  Miss  O’Hara’s  “  Night’s  Shadows 
Falling”  (212)  is  a  study  of  sea  in  twilight  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  A  large  drawing 
by  Mr.  R.  Jones  “  Early  Spring”  (224)  shows 
some  fine  painting  of  trees.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Coleridge’s  various  scenes  on  the  Thames  are 
good,  and  resemble  the  places  they  are  meant 
for,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  Signor 
Giampietri  sends  one  of  his  admirable  studies 
of  Roman  architectural  remains,  “  Clivus 
Capitolinus  ”  (58).  Along  with  a  good  deal 
that  is  commonplace  there  are  various  other 
works  of  interest  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention  more  particularly. 


THE  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield  has  at 
last  been  brought  into  a  more  accessible 
situation,  experience  having  proved  that  the 
working  man,  when  he  has  a  holiday,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  walk  two  or  three  miles 
up  hills  to  study  a  collection  of  art-treasures, 
as  anyone  but  Mr.  Ruskin  might  have  known 
from  the  first.  The  new  Museum,  in  Meers- 
brook  Park,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  speech  was 
followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Arthur  Severn 
which  afforded  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  logic  of  the  disciples  of  the  Ruskinian 
cuttus.  Mr.  Severn  is  grieved  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  show  in  the  British  Museum  and 
other  museums  so  many  things  that  are  not 
beautiful;  “he  would  have  no  South-Sea 
gods,  no  skeletons,  and  no  ugliness  of  that 
kind.”  So  that  history  and  anthropology  go 
for  nothing,  we  presume.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  question  besides  this:  is  Mr.  Severn 
quite  certain  that  we  should  fully  realise 
beauty  if  we  had  no  conception  of  its  reverse? 
Does  he  forget  Goethe’s  answer  to  the  man 
who  objected  to  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 
world — “  So  you  want  to  jump  off  your  own 
shadow  ?  ”  The  same  thing  applies  in  the 
artistic  as  in  the  moral  world  :  we  cannot 
jump  off  our  own  shadow. 


Land  at  Knightsbridge. — A  correspondent 
writes  : — “The  unique  building  site  forming  the 
‘island’  at  the  junction  of  the  Brompton  and 
Knightsbridge  roads,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
occupied  by  small  buildings  entirely  out  of 
character  with  the  present  requirements  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  surroundings,  has,  we  under¬ 
stand,  been  recently  disposed  of  by  Messrs. 
Chadwick,  of  Parliament  -  street,  Whitehall, 
Messrs.  Finder,  Simpson,  &  Newman,  acting  for 
the  lessee.  The  site,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
about  3G,000  ft.,  with  the  extensive  frontage  of 
between  700  ft.  and  800  ft.,  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  important  pieces  of 
land  which  have  come  underdevelopment  in  the 
West-end  of  London  for  several  years  past.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  on  it  will  be  of  a  higher  architectural 
character  than  those  with  which  some  other 
important  London  sites  have  of  recent  years 
been  covered.”  We  believe  the  architect  is  to 
be  Mr.  Spencer  Chadwick,  but  do  not  know  for 
what  purpose  the  buildings  are  intended. 


THE  NEW  MUSEUM  AT  BERLIN.* 

In  1883  a  netv  building,  destined  to  hold 
the  geological,  paleontological,  mineralogical, 
oetrographical,  and  zoological  collections  of  the 
Berlin  University  was  commenced,  and  in 
December  last  its  inauguration  took  place, 
the  German  Emperor  personally  declaring  it 
“  open.” 

Although  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
homes  of  those  people  most  likely  to  visit  it, 
the  new  Museum  has  wisely  been  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Royal  Mining  Colleges  (both  of  which  contain 
valuable  collections),  and  it  now  takes  up  the 
central  position  in  this  imposing  group  of 
buildings. 

As  to  the  exterior  of  this  new  home  of  Natural 
Science,  not  much  can  be  said,  excepting  that 
the  architect-in-chief,  Professor  Tiede,  has  done 
as  much  as  he  could  to  ensure  a  monumental 
appearance  of  the  building,  considering  what 
very  meagre  means  were  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  facades.  The  central  feature  of  the 
front  elevation,  which  stands  in  advance  of  the 
main  flight,  is  emphasised  by  a  columnar  order, 
and  this  part  has  been  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  Johannes  Mueller  and  Leopold  von  Buch  and 
the  sculptured  heads  of  Ehrenberg,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  and  Weiss.  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  exterior  are  of  a  very  monotonous  and 
rather  badly-proportioned  design. 

The  new  building  covers  8,145  square  metres 
of  the  site,  and  faces  due  south.  The  central 
court  is  covered  in,  the  boilers,  machinery,  &c., 
have  been  placed  outside  the  main  building 
between  the  two  central  wings  on  the  basement 
level,  with  a  top  light ;  and  in  the  north-west 
corner  the  plan  shows  the  official  residence  of 
the  director.  In  the  extensive  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  huts  for  mammals,  an 
aviary,  and  a  reptile  house  have  been  erected, 
it  being  the  intention  of  the  present  chief  to 
keep  such  species  of  live-stock  as  might  be 
required  for  scientific  investigation  close  at 
hand. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  former  keeper  of 
the  Zoological  collections,  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  many  ways  different  to  the  original 
intentions  of  the  promoters,  and  hence  the 
grouping,  See.,  of  the  collections  does  not  quite 
accord  with  what  might  be  expected  when 
looking  at  the  plans.  Whilst  the  original  idea 
was  to  have  all  the  collections  (and  hence  also 
the  different  stories)  accessible  to  the  public, 
the  Museum  as  it  now  stands  is  divided  into  two 
separate  departments, — (1)  scientific  collections 
for  the  professional  student ;  (2)  popular  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  general  public  ;  and  as  the  latter 
are  all  situated  on  the  ground  and  basement 
floors  the  enormous  staircases  leading  to  the 
upper  stories  become  quite  unnecessary.  Another 
point  not  at  first  intended  is  the  organisation  of  a 
so-called  Zoological  Institute,  which  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  west  wing ;  here  some  of  the 
large  show-rooms  have  had  to  be  divided  up  and 
be  changed  into  a  set  of  lecture-rooms,  work¬ 
rooms,  and  studies,  together  with  all  such  offices 
as  are  required  for  the  scientific  investigation 
of  zoological  questions.  Besides  these  two  con¬ 
siderable  alterations,  which  are  solely  due  to 
the  new  director,  Professor  K.  Moebius,  various 
smaller  but,  perhaps,  not  less  important  new 
dispositions  have  been  made. 

For  instance,  Professor  Moebius  has  taken 
special  interest  in  the  planning  (i.e.,  positions, 
measurements,  colour,  &c.)  of  his  show-cases, 
and  the  internal  arrangements  of  every  room 
under  his  control  have  been  worked  out  under 
his  direct  superintendence.  Numerous  trials 
have  been  made,  and  the  Professor’s  great  aim 
has  been  that  the  new  museum  should  even 
excel  in  detail  the  model  museum  he  had 
organised  at  Kiel  some  years  ago.  He  has 
reached  his  ideal,  his  show-cases  have  been 
planned  in  a  most  practical  way,  all  receiving 
excellent  light,  and  their  positions  not  only 
leave  the  visitor  plenty  of  free  passage,  but 
naturally  compel  him  to  make  a  systematic 
tour  through  each  room. 

It  has  been  Professor  Moebius’  great  desire  to 
prevent  the  eye  being  distracted  more  than 
needs  be,  and  therefore  he  has  placed  the  ex¬ 
hibits  so  that  the  visitor  can  never  see  too 
much  at  a- time.  All  his  show-cases,  except¬ 
ing  now  and  then  a  corner  one  (which 
then  contains  exhibits  of  larger  size  than 
the  rest),  are  divided  lengthways  by  movable 

*  Das  Neue  Museum  fiir  Naturkunde  zu  Berlin.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  Director,  l‘rot  Moebius,  and  the 
superintending  architect,  Bauinsp.  Kleinwaechter,  for' 
the  particulars. 
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Sketch  Plan  of  Ground  Floor  of  New  Berlin  Museum, 
a.  Covered  Court  b.  Main  Staircas.  s.  c.  Administration,  cl.  Zoological  Institute,  e.  Machinery,  &c.  f.  Director’s  Residence. 


canvas  partitions,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
thereby  causing  the  show-room  to  consist 
of  a  set  of  separate  compartments  in  which 
can  be  seen  only  those  things  that  are  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Of  course,  the  visitor  does  not, 
according  to  this  arrangement,  find  such  an 
agreeable  view,  or  perhaps  one  may  say  such  a 
picturesque  confusion,  as  he  has  been  wont  to 
find  in  most  museums  ;  he  does  not  find  a  room 
full  of  transparent  cases  filled  with  many- 
coloured  objects  on  which  the  light  plays  on 
from  different  directions  ;  but  it  is  argued  that 
this  is  not  the  object  in  visiting  a  museum. 


Arrangement  of  Screens  to  Cases. 


All  the  halls  and  rooms  of  this  new  Museum 
have,  by  the  Professor's  directions,  been  kept 
as  plain  as  possible,  and  the  show-cases  (which 
are  of  iron)  have  no  unnecessary  mouldings  or 
ornamentation.  The  fittings,  partitions  (i.e. 
backgrounds),  Sec.,  of  these  cases  are  all  uni- 
formlypainted  in  a  yellowish-grey  tone,  some- 
what  like  the  tint  of  a  lithographic  stone,  and 
all  such  apparatus  (both  of  wood  and  iron)  as 


are  used  for  mounting  the  objects  exhibited 
are  of  the  same  colour.  This  prevailing  tint 
forms  an  excellent  background  for  showing  up 
the  various  objects  exhibited,  and  marking  the 
outline  of  the  object  as  distinctly  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  attract  or  dis¬ 
tract  the  eye  in  the  least. 

Such  objects  as  are  entirely  transparent,  or 
nearly  so,  and  which  hence  require  a  good 
light  at  the  back  of  them  if  their  fibres,  &c., 
are  to  be  seen  at  all,  have  been  placed  in  small 
show-cases  in  front  of  the  north  windows,  and 
can  be  examined  with  ease  without  incom¬ 
moding  the  free  passage. 

All  the  details  of  the  plan  have  been  devised 
with  a  view  to  giving  every  facility  for  the 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  building. 

The  Zoological  Institute,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Schultze,  has,  in  spite  of  its  quite 
recent  organisation,  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  administration,  been  excel¬ 
lently  arranged.  It  has  been  so  planned  that'the 
visitor  ascends  from  the  garden  in  which  the  live 
animals  are  kept,  or  from  the  cellars,  where  an 
aquarium  has  been  placed,  to  the  rooms  in  the 
basement,  where  the  coarser  work  of  the  pre¬ 
parer  is  done  by  his  servants,  and  from  this 
floor  to  the  one  above,  which  is  destined  for 
more  careful  work  and  scientific  investigation, 
and  then  finally  ascends  to  the  second  floor, 
which  is  taken  up  by  lecture  and  demonstration- 
rooms.  A  large  lecture-hall  on  this  floor  has 
300  seats,  and  another  on  the  first  floor  80 ;  and 
room  has  been  found  for  the  tables,  instruments, 
&c.,  for  the  50  students  who  will  take  the  prac¬ 
tical  courses  in  “  observation  and  examination  ” 
of  zoological  matter.  At  the  top  of  this  wing, 
hot  and  cold  rooms  and  also  an  open  terrace 
have  been  planned  for  the  reception  of  living 
animals  coming  from  other  climates,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  these  novel  habitations  a  set 
of  photographic  ateliers  and  observation  rooms 
are  to  be  found. 

On  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  east  wing 


the  committee-room  and  library,  the  studies  of 
the  Director,  several  keepers  and  assistants  and'  ' 
the  offices  of  the  administration  have  been-  ■ 
placed,  and  if  there  is  any  mistake  in  the 
planning  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  steep 
and  very  badly  lighted  staircase  which  leads  to- 
this  very  important  part  of  the  building.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  this  little  bit  has  been 
wrongly  placed ;  its  natural  position  would1 
have  been  in  the  west  wing  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Zoological  Institute  and  the  official  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Director.  As  to  the  latter,  it 
shows  no  point  of  interest ;  it  is,  if  anything,  too- 
roomy,  lacks  comfort,  and  according  to  it-s- 
position  in  the  building  receives  the  north  and 
east  winds, — a  great  disadvantage  in  a  German  , 
climate. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  building  may  be- 
well  called  a  success  ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  has  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  over-decorated.  As- 
mentioned  above,  the  working  out  of  the  designs 
was  placed  in  Professor  Tiede’s  hands,  who,, 
together  with  Bau-Inspector  Kleinwaechter,  has 
superintended  the  erection,  the  latter  gentleman 
being  especially  appointed  for  the  technical  and- 
business  superintendence.  As  to  construction, 
the  whole  of  the  building,  except  the  roof,  is  of 
fireproof  materials.  Steam  and  hot-water  coils- 
have  been  used  for  heating  purposes.  The 
Museum  building,  not  counting  fittings,  has  cost 
3,200,000  marks,  the  fittings  alone  970, 000- 
marks,  making  a  total  of  4,170,000  marks,  or 
nearly  208, 5002. 


French.  Exhibition  in  London— It  is 

announced  that  the  French  Exhibition  at  Earl's- 
Court  and  West  Brompton  will  be  opened  at 
3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  10,  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  The  French  Committee,  we  are- 
informed,  are  of  opinion  that  this  will  be  the 
most  representative  display  of  arts  and  indus¬ 
tries  yet  made  by  France  abroad. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 


BE-ELECTION  OP  THE  PBESIDENT. 


A  special  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
!  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
I  to  suspend  By-law  26,  which  limits  the  term  of 
:  office  of  the  President  to  two  years,  in  order 
l  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  might  be  elected  to  that 
1  office  for  a  third  year. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  shortly  afterwards  entered 
i  the  room,  and  on  taking  the  chair  expressed 
i  his  thanks  for  this  mark  of  the  members’  good¬ 
will  and  confidence. 

The  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  I 
i  session  was  then  held,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 


Church  Fittings. 

I  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  read  a  paper  on  “  Church 
:  Fittings.”  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
j  it : — It  is  a  question  depending  on  the  special 
8  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  how  far 
I  the  fittings  of  a  church  should  correspond  in 
character  with  the  architecture  of  the  fabric. 

;  It  is  doubtful,  as  this  age  possesses  no  special 
i  style  of  architecture  of  its  own  to  bespeak  its 
]  historical  succession,  whether  artistic  harmony 
:  or  archaeological  consistency  be  the  more  im- 
i  portant.  A  good  rule  where  an  old  church  is 
concerned  is  to  leave  it  alone ;  but  when  one 
j  has  to  be  refitted,  it  would  seem  that  its  fumi- 
i  ture  should  not  be  of  an  earlier,  but  might  be 
!  of  a  later  style  than  that  which  is  the  promi- 
3  nent  one  of  the  structure ;  while  with  regard  to 
wholly  new  buildings,  they  and  their  contents 
I  should  certainly  correspond.  In  all  cases,  how- 
I  ever,  the  introduction  of  novel  materials  or 
modes  of  workmanship,  and  of  the  highest  class 
1  of  the  subsidiary  arts  employed,  may  well  serve 
*  to  distinguish  church  fittings  as  being  of 
|  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  merely 
i  slavish  copies  of  old  examples.  As  to 
i  church  planning,  the  native  Gothic  style, 

|  than  which  (as  laid  down  in  the 
l  paper  of  “  Requirements  and  Suggestions,” 

S  issued  by  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society)  none  is  more  generally  suitable  for  a 
i  church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  elastic  enough 
'  to  admit  of  any  change  needed  to  accommodate 
I  modern  use  and  ritual ;  whereas  that  nowfashion- 
(  able  for  secular  architecture,  which  ignores  the 
j  scientific  invention  and  beauty  of  the  pointed 
arch,  does  not  seem,  even  in  its  chef-d’asuvre  of 
:  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  have  been  able  to  assimi- 
►  late  a  frank  expression  of  constructional  and 
i  ecclesiastical  needs  with  its  empirical  rules  of 
design.  Simplicity  of  plan  and  amplitude  of 
:  scale  are  more  preferable  for  modern  use  than 
i  elaborate  but  diminutive  detail,  and  in  this 
1  respect  it  would  be  well  that  our  architectural 
)  works  should  emulate  the  engineering  ones  of 
I  the  day.  The  author  has  endeavoured  in  this 
'  new  Church  of  St.  James  at  Great  Yarmouth  to 
i  embody  his  own  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which 
i  he  would  deal  with  modern  problems,  in  the 
architectural  language  inherited  from  our  Me- 
8  diajval  ancestors. 

Church  fittings,  without  reckless  abandonment 
of  precedent,  should  as  a  first  requisite  subserve 
I  utility,  but  may  at  the  same  time  be  made  objects 
of  beauty,  and  admit  of  ornamentation  of  high 
I  class  and  varied  nature  ;  among  them 

j  Fonts  have  in  past  time  been  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  lavish  thought  and  art 
j  bestowed  upon  them  and  their  accessories,  and 
j  nowhere  more  so  than  in  this  country.  Those 
of  the  Norman  period,  though  the  earliest,  are 
j  generally  the  richest  and  most  vigorous  ;  those 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are 
■  more  refined  in  their  ornamental  detail,  but 
|  display  less  fancy  in  design ;  the  Perpendicular 
1  fonts  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  no  longer 
’  grotesque,  but  graceful  in  proportion  and 
'  more  appropriately  enriched.  The  exquisite 
I  canopied  spire  of  the  font  cover  of  Ufford 
i  Church,  Suffolk,  and  the  noble  baldachino-like 
enclosures  of  the  fonts  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft 
Church,  Norwich,*  and  of  Trunch  Church, 
Norfolk,  are  examples  of  the  magnificence  often 
i  indulged  in  as  regards  this  particular  feature  of 
church  fittings  by  our  ancestors.  Modern 
1  munificence  is  often  displayed  upon  the  same 
'  objects,  and  we  have  at  disposal  for  the  purpose 
still  richer  marbles,  with  cloisson§e  and  other 
1  kinds  of  mosaic,  and  the  zealous  services  of  able 


*  Illustrated,  as  restored  by  Mr. 

the  Builder  for  January  4  last. 


F.  T.  Baggallay 


sculptors  if  we  would  only  employ  them.  In 
the  fonts  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  Rotherham 
Church,  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster, 
and  others,  executed  from  the  designs  of  the 
author,  some  of  these  means  have  heen  made 
use  of  as  far  as  funds  have  permitted. 

Pulpits,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said,  may  be  over¬ 
ornamented,  and  if  the  preacher  is  to  be  thereby 
made  to  appear  insignificant  in  comparison,  as 
in  some  of  the  extravagant  examples  in  Conti¬ 
nental  cathedrals,  this  has  obviously  been  the 
case,  yet  the  moderate  richness  of  design  seen 
in  the  specimens  collected  and  published  by 
Mr.  Dollman  from  old  churches  in  England 
cannot  fairly  be  so  censured.  In  the  pulpit  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  choir  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,  in  honour  of  Dean  Goulburn,  from 
the  designs  of  the  author,  the  material  employed 
is  oak ;  that  for  Llandaff  Cathedral  is  in  stone, 
with  marble  columns  ;  while  others  are  entirely 
of  marble,  as  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Padding¬ 
ton,  and  Betchworth  Church,  Surrey  (executed 
by  Messrs.  Blacklee,of  St.  Marychurch,  Torquay, 
in  their  marbles  from  that  locality);  in  the 
latter,  mosaic  has  also  been  extensively  em¬ 
ployed.  Drawings  of  other  designs  of  a  simpler 
character  both  in  stone  and  wood  suitable  for 
small  and  cheaper  churches  are  also  exhibited. 

Lecterns  may  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
pulpits  as  being  the  appliances  in  most  churches 
where  the  Lessons  are  read ;  yet  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  their  usage  dates  only  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  old  examples  of 
lecterns  are,  however,  to  be  found,  an  cl  those 
which  take  the  form  of  eagle-desks  were  no 
doubt  intended  for  the  reading  of  the  Gospels 
from  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  other 
simpler  ones  were  provided  for  the  Epistles  to 
be  read  from,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which 
uses  were  formerly  and  might  again  be  found. 
As,  however,  one  lectern  only  is  now  usually 
employed  in  moderate-sized  churches,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  object  to  this  being  of  the 
eagle-desk  variety.  This  is  generally  made  in 
brass,  and  may  be  a  costly  object.  That  at 
Llanbadern  Church,  near  Aberystwith,  has  an 
eagle  made  in  majolica  ware,  with  stone  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  that  at  Ingham  Church,  Norfolk,  has 
a  similar  eagle  on  a  wooden  base,  and  designs 
for  several  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  cha¬ 
racter  are  also  shown. 

The  Altar,  with  its  surroundings,  is,  of  course, 
the  principal  object  in  a  church,  on  which  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  architect  to  dignify  it 
should  be  employed.  The  altar-table  should  be 
of  sufficient  width  and  height— not  less  than 
8  ft.  long  as  a  rule,  nor  more  than  one-third  the 
width  of  the  chancel ;  3  ft.  5  in.  is  the  minimum 
height,  2  ft.  3  in.  is  sufficient  for  the  width,  as 
such  will  permit  of  the  retable  being  then  con¬ 
veniently  reached.  The  table  itself  does  not 
require  elaborate  ornamentation,  as  its  purpose 
is  to  be  vested  with  rich  altar-cloths ;  at  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  mean.  Wood  is  the 
material  most  in  use,  but  the  altar-shelf  behind 
it,  to  support  the  cross,  candlesticks,  and  flower- 
vases,  should  be  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
east  end,  and  may  be  of  stone  or  marble  built 
into  it.  The  drawings  shown  comprise  the 
table  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  St.  James’s 
Church,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Christ  College 
Chapel,  Brecknock.  The  example  given  of  an 
altar-shelf  is  from  the  new  church  at  Gorse 
Hill,  near  Swindon  Station ;  and  that  for  the 
altar  -  rail  for  Norwich  Cathedral,  recently 
executed  from  the  author’s  designs  by  Messrs. 
Starkie,  Gardner,  &  Co.,  in  brass  and  enamel  on 
groups  of  marble  columns;  together  with  others 
in  wood  for  smaller  churches,  are  also  shown. 

The  Reredos  is  the  background  to  the  altar- 
table,  and  therefore  it  is  enriched  in  order  to 
concentrate  attention  to  that.  Consequently 
it  should  not  appear  as  if  its  object  were  to 
draw  all  eyes  to  itself.  Even  though  the  whole 
east  end  of  the  chancel  be  combined  into  one 
magnificent  scheme  of  decoration,  prominence 
should  be  given  to  what  is  the  reredos  proper — 
the  immediate  background  of  the  altar-table, 
extending  but  little  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
rising  to  no  great  height  above  it,  and  not 
encumbered  with  sensational  sculpture.  This 
is  the  position  generally  chosen  for  a  carved 
panel  representing  the  Last  Supper,  a  subject 
essentially  picturesque  in  contradistinction  to 
sculpturesque,  and  in  white  marble  ineffective 
at  a  distance.  Such  a  panel  was  placed  in  the 
reredos  designed  by  the  author  for  St.  James’s 
Church,  Paddington,  to  his  great  regret.  In 
St.  Saviour’s  Church  at  Bath  the  reredos  is  of 
stone,  executed  by  Mr.  Hems,  with  a  white 
marble  cross  in  the  central  panel  surrounded 
by  foliage,  with  seven  doves  ;  and  in  the  side 


ones  are  the  four  Evangelists’  emblems,  and 'all 
are  in  high  relief  carved  in  alabaster.  At,  St. 
Peter  Mancroft  Church  in  Norwich  the  reredos 
is  in  oak,  and  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  of 
which  that  noble  church  is  a  fine  example ; 
other  examples  of  a  simpler  character  shown 
are  from  Llanbadern  Church,  Aberystwith,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Seats  for  the  congregation  are  the 
principal  fittings  for  a  church,  and  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  comfortable,  and  yet  not 
conducive  to  lounging,  and  that  they  should 
afford  proper  facilities  for  kneeling.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  practice  in  so  simple  a  matter  is 
astonishing,  and  therefore  the  subject  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of 
Architecture  of  the  Incorporated  Church  Build¬ 
ing  Society,  as  the  paper  entitled  “Require¬ 
ments  and  Suggestions,”  already  referred  to,  is 
now  under  revision,  and  it  is  proposed  to  submit 
it  to  the  criticism  of  this  Institute  before  it  is 
finally  settled  upon.  Mr.  William  Butterfield 
has  given  his  views,  founded  on  great  experi¬ 
ence,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Church  Seats 
and  Kneeling-Boards,”  which  deserves  careful 
consideration.  Several  examples  are  shown  in 
which  the  author  has  from  time  to  time  striven 
to  arrive  at  the  best  result  with  due  regard  to 
economy,  and  he  also  submits  an  attempt 
to  provide  suitable  kneeling  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  cases  where  churches  are  furnished  with 
chairs  instead  of  fixed  seats,  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Carter,  joint  architect  with 
himself  for  Grange  Town  Church,  near  Cardiff, 

The  Choir-stalls  and  Desks  which  were  given 
to  Rochester  Cathedral  nave  as  a  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  his  father  by  Canon  Cazenove, 
and  the  stallwork  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church,  Great  Yarmouth, are  shown  as  examples 
designed  to  suit  special  conditions  in  the  former 
case,  and  as  suitable  for  a  large  church  in  the 
latter,  and  others  for  smaller  churches  in  addi¬ 
tion. 

Church  Screens  are  objects  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  church 
interiors,  against  which,  unfortunately,  there  is 
a  modern  prejudice,  and  in  one  diocese,  at  any 
rate,  they  were  all  but  prohibited.  They  have, 
however,  a  useful  purpose  as  marking  the 
separation  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and,  aesthetically,  a  church  seems  un¬ 
furnished  without  one.  At  Ingham  Church,  in 
Norfolk,  the  lower  part  of  a  magnificent  old 
stone  screen  exists,  and  a  design  for  a  con¬ 
jectural  restoration  of  the  upper  portion  to 
accord  with  what  remains  is  exhibited.  Wood, 
however,  is  the  more  ordinary  material  em¬ 
ployed,  and  admits  of  great  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment,  whether  simple  or  rich,  and  some 
examples  are  shown. 

These  and  other  church  fittings,  with  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  opportunities  afforded  to 
architects  at  the  present  day  upon  which  they 
can  devote  their  efforts  to  realise  their  own 
ideas  of  beauty ;  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  they  would,  whenever  able,  call  to  their 
assistance  sculptors  and  painters  as  well ;  and 
thus,  by  re-establishing  the  unity  of  the  arts, 
which  is  an  essential  to  their  success,  strive  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  public, 
and  render  our  churches  once  more  museums 
for  the  people  of  this  highest  order  of  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  art. 


Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.,  opened  the  discussion. 
Upon  the  general  principles  which  the  paper 
had  brought  forward  he  believed  they  would 
be  all  pretty  well  agreed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Mediaeval  Gothic  of  England 
was  sufficiently  elastic  for  all  present  purposes, 
in  spite  of  some  objections  to  it  as  representing 
disused  and  abolished  practices  and  ritual.  The 
present  Prayer-book,  including  the  at  present 
much-discussed  Ornament  Rubric,  really  repre¬ 
sented  the  views  which  the  Reformers  had  in 
eradicating  from  the  Church  what  were  regarded 
as  superstitions.  Mr.  White  continued  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  was  considered  an 
offensive  term.  It  was  not  the  term  he  would 
use,  but  what  was  much  used  at  present  to 
bring  into  discredit  the  treatment  of  churches 
generally,  which  he  maintained  ought  to  be 
followed.  For  such  subordinate  fittings  as 
seats  they  ought  to  beware  of  great  elabora¬ 
tion  ;  nevertheless  in  churches  which  were 
elaborately  finished  it  would  not  be  right  to 
leave  the  seats  uncared  for  in  their  general 
treatment.  At  the  same  time  strict  convenience 
in  treatment  ought  to  be  followed,  and  the 
question  of  the  sloping  seat  was  a  matter 
which  had  created  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
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Lecterns,  again,  ought  to  be  designed  with  a 
sufficient  slope  to  enable  the  reader  to  see 
readily  without  turning  his  face  downwards 
towards  the  book.  The  height  of  many  old 
altars  was  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  that,  he  believed,  was 
better  than  a  higher  one.  The  centre  should 
be  treated  as  one  with  the  altar  itself,  and  not 
as  a  separate  panel.  He  did  not  like  the  plain 
Latin  cross  in  the  centre.  It  was  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  modern  invention,  and  not  intro¬ 
duced  in  Medimval  or  earlier  times  in  this 
way,  being  then  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  decoration.  The  treatment  of  sculpture 
and  painting  for  the  centre  of  the  reredos  ought 
not  to  be  sensational  or  realistic  in  any  way, 
but  rather  suggestive,  or  what  was  termed  con¬ 
ventional.  In  this  connection  he  was  sorry  to 
have  to  express  an  opinion  on  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  frescoes  of  the  present  day,  viz., 
that  on  the  reredos  at  Lyndhurst  Church,  which, 
to  his  mind,  set  at  defiance  those  principles.  In 
that  case,  there  was  a  realistic  figure  standing 
apparently  in  the  middle  of  the  altar  in  a  way 
which  was  not  agreeable.  A  church  for  a  very 
large  congregation  was  not  the  best  for  sound, 
unless  divided  up  into  aisles  as  well  as  nave, 
when  it  would  in  reality  cost  less  than  if  it  were 
not  so  constructed.  The  position  recommended 
in  the  paper  for  the  pulpit  was  the  north  side,  but 
he  considered  the  other  side  the  right  position  ; 
and  in  old  churches  where  pulpits  occupied 
their  original  place,  they  were  found  to  be  on  the 
south  side.  Mr.  White  concluded  by  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl  seconded  the  motion,  and 
complimented  Mr.  Seddon  on  the  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  he  had  exhibited.  The  old 
tradition  of  the  font  was  that  it  should  be 
approached  down  some  steps,  the  original  idea 
being  that  as  they  were  born  again  in  baptism, 
so  they  should  descend  into  the  tomb.  The 
“  wine-glass  ”  pulpits  were  apparently  reached 
by  a  portion  of  the  staircase  to  the  rood-screen. 
There  were  two  ideas  connected  with  the  altar  : 
the  one  that  it  was  a  table,  and  the  other  as  to 
its  being  the  tomb  of  the  Martyr.  The  old  idea 
of  the  communion-rail  was  that  of  a  kneeling- 
bench.  One  could  not  help  observing  the  great 
convenience  of  the  loose  seats  common  on  the 
Continent.  Something  had  been  said  as  to  the 
pulpit  not  being  made  magnificent,  and  Mr. 
Seddon  had  remarked  that  they  were  frequently 
too  large.  But  any  one  who  had  seen  ail 
archbishop  preaching  from  one  of  those  Conti¬ 
nental  pulpits,  especially  with  his  mitre  and 
crosier,  would  not  consider  the  pulpits  were  too 
large. 


- -  voijicuici  ouppurteu  tne  vo 

of  thanks,  and  spoke  of  the  magnificent  bron 
fonts  he  had  seen  in  the  churches  of  Breme 
At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  the  font  was 
situated  that  it  would  suffer  when  the  chur< 
was  crowded.  In  the  foreign  churches  he  h; 
referred  to,  however,  the  fonts  were  surroundi 
by  splendid  screens.  He  also  mentioned  tl 
splendid  font  with  stone  spire  and  screen, 
Lubeck ,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  nave.  Th 
was  parallel  to  those  he  had  referred  to,  on 
on  a  much  grander  scale.  He  was  glad  M 
Seddon  had  objected  to  the  introduction  in 
the  reredos  of  sculptured  representations  of  tl 
Last  Supper,  it  being  a  subject  which  nev 
told  m  sculpture  unless  it  was  falsified,  tl 
great  expanse  of  white  tablecloth,  in  fact,  spoi 
ing  any  picture. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  said  that  on  the  first  occasic 
when  he  had  to  design  church  seats  he  cut  oi 
a  facsimile  of  the  human  figure  in  cardboar 
and  having  arranged  it  in  what  looked  like 
comfortable  posture,  he  fitted  the  seats  to  it. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  remarked  that  1 
had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  beauty  < 
a  font  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa.  The  fine: 
benches  for  seats  that  he  knew  were  in  tb 
parish  church  of  Hampstead,  designed  by  M 
Cockerell.  These  were  Classic  in  feeling,  am 
to  his  mind,  were  very  beautiful.  With  regar 
to  chairs,  those  who  had  visited  Continent; 
cathedrals  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  chair  prir 
ciple  adopted  in  this  country.  The  nois 
created  through  the  dragging  of  the  chair 
during  the  service  was  very  detrimental  to  th 
attention  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  church 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  objected  to  a  til 
paving.  As  to  the  organ,  it  was  not  necessar 
that  an  architect  should  be  a  musician  ;  but  i: 

esigmng  a  church  he  should  make  provisio 
tor  the  organ,  giving  it  sufficient  space,  and  no 
providing  a  small  chamber  in  which  the  orgai 
was  buried,  and  its  music  lost.  With  regard  ti 
the  church  at  Lyndhurst.  he  considered  th 
fresco  there  by  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  the  mos 


beautiful  and  harmonious  treatment  possible  of 
the  eastern  end  of  a  church. 

The  President  said  it  was  refreshing  to  have 
this  old  subject  brought  before  their  notice 
again.  No  one  in  the  discussion  had  alluded 
to  Mr.  Seddon’s  remarks  as  to  grandeur  of  scale 
and  simplicity  being  a  desirable  object  in 
building  churches.  This  had  been  very  much 
brought  to  his  mind  lately  during  his  sojourn  in 
Spain,  where  the  churches  were  so  very  noble 
in  their  proportions.  One  felt  on  coming  back 
to  English  churches  that  there  was  something 
very  mean  and  despicable  in  a  seat.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  if  the  seats  were 


made  too  comfortable  it  rather  tended  to  long 
services,  which,  perhaps,  were  not  desirable. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Seddon,  in  his  reply,  agreed  with  what 
Mr.  White  had  said  as  to  the  use  of  the  Latin 
cross.  In  regard  to  another  question,  in  one  of 
his  drawings  he  had  shown  a  board  specially 
put  for  hats,  and  at  the  end  was  a  place  for 
umbrellas. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Illustrations. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  GREYFRIARS, 
DUNWICH. 

HIS  room  forms  part  of  an  extensive 
addition  to  Grey  friars,  Dunwich,  the 
seat  of  Colonel  St.  John  and  Lady 
Constance  Barne. 

The  mansion  stands  in  a  well-wooded  park 
close  to  the  sea,  and  the  site  is  altogether  a 
beautiful  spot.  A  seaside  treatment  has  been 
adopted  for  the  additions,  with  a  wide  verandah 
on  the  ground-floor  and  balcony  above,  whilst 
the  style  of  the  exterior  is  a  free  treatment  of 
Tudor  to  harmonise  with  the  old  part  of  the 
house.  Adjoining  the  drawing-room,  and 
opening  into  it,  is  the  boudoir,  fitted  up  in 
similar  style  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  woodwork  of  the  drawing-room  is  in 
light-coloured  wainscot  with  inlaid  parquetry 
floor  and  plaster  ceiling.  The  dimensions  of 
the  room  are  60  ft.,  by  25  ft.,  by  13  ft.  high. 

Music  is  the  chief  subject  illustrated  by  the 
carvings,  full-size  details  of  every  portion  of 
which  have  been  supplied  to  the  carvers,  Messrs. 
John  Groom  &  Son,  of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  of  Braintree,  is  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  the  diocesan 
surveyor,  is  the  architect. 


ASHLEY  HOUSE,  SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE. 

This  building  occupies  a  prominent  corner  site 
at  the  junction  of  Dyott-street  and  Shaftesbury 
Avenue — the  Oxford-street  end— and  adjoins 
the  French  Protestant  Church. 

The  site  was  originally  acquired  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Peek,  Bart.,  for  the  erection  of  a  Huguenot 
Institute,  but  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  London  County  Council  to  sell  the  freehold, 
the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  site  has  now  been  taken  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bailey,  of  Highbury,  and  the  present  building 
is  in  course  of  erection.  It  will  contain  shops 
and  basements,  with  four  floors  of  residential 
flats,  which  will  be  entered  by  a  separate 
entrance  near  the  French  Protestant  Church. 

Each  suite  will  be  lighted  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  streets,  and  not  by  areas.  By  careful 
planning  the  site  has  enabled  this  to  be  done. 

The  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings  and  slated  roofs,  the  pilasters  to  the 
ground  floor  being  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell  is  the  architect. 


MUSEUM,  BORDIGHERA. 

This  Museum  has  been  built  for  the  Rev. 
Clarence  Bicknell,  of  Villa  Rosa,  Bordighera,  in 
a  cleared  olive-garden,  off  the  Via  Romano. 

Although  primarily  a  Museum  for  the  storing 
of  botanical  drawings,  and  specimens, — of  which 
Mr.  Bicknell  has  made  and  collected  a  large 
number, — of  Roman  remains  from  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Ventimiglia,  and  other  things  of  in¬ 
terest,  it  is  also  intended  it  should  be  a  miniature 
“  Palace  of  Delight,”  wherein  the  townsfolk 
may  enjoy  spectacles  and  gatherings  of  one 
sort  and  another.  There  is  a  library  in  the 
gallery,  and  there  is  to  be  a  kiosk  for  a  band  in 
the  garden. 

The  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  dress¬ 
ings,  entrance  arcade,  and  coursed  work,  is  of 
rubble,  stuccoed  and  coloured.  The  stone  is  of 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  the  brickwork  lines 
that  alternate  with  it  are  of  the  small  red 
bricks  of  the  country,  with  not  too  fine  a  joint. 
Below  this  work  there  is  a  broken  frieze  of  pic¬ 
tures,  with  birds,  beasts,  and  fowls  of  the  air 
done  in  sgraffito.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
plain  Italian  tiles.  Inside,  the  walls  are  divided 
by  colour  into  dado,  filling,  and  frieze,  and 
designs  are  being  painted  thereon  by  Mr. 
Bicknell.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  displaying  the 
beams,  and  coffered  by  pieces  filled  in.  The 
fireplaces  are  bold,  with  stone  lintels  and  high 
brick  hoods,  crossed  by  shelves  with  coloured 
pottery,  and  brick  jambs,  lined  with  large 
green  tiles. 

The  architect,  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  of  Exeter,  is 
indebted  to  Signors  Gastaldi,  engineers,  and 
Giovanelli,  builder,  for  their  assistance  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work. 


HOUSE  FOR  THE  BELLAGGIO  ESTATE. 

This  house  is  now  nearly  finished,  being 
faced  with  red  local  bricks,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  woodwork  is 
painted  white. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs. 


WROUGHT-IRON  LAMP  BRACKETS. 

The  smiths  of  the  last  century  have  produced 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  wrought-iron  work, 
and  the  lamp  brackets  illustrated  are  interesting 
proofs  that  their  inventive  faculty  was  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  the  age.  No.  1  is  one  of  a 
pair  to  the  town  house  of  the  Gurforths,  in 
Micklegate,  York,  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  now, 
I  believe,  extinct.  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5  are  to 
houses  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the  same 
street.  No.  3,  now  at  the  Manor  House,  or 
School  for  the  Blind,  until  recently  formed  part 
of  the  railing  to  the  Mansion  House,  York,  when  it 
was  sold  as  old  iron  in  exchange  for  a  modem 
“  improvement,”  dependent  on  paint  and  gilding 
for  its  attractions.  Nos.  6  and  7  are  from 
Newark,  and,  though  exceedingly  simple,  are 
none  the  less  graceful  and  effective.  The 
remainder  are  from  Carlisle.  No.  8  has  re¬ 
cently  disappeared.  No.  9  occupies  its  old 
position  to  St.  Cuthbert’s  Churchyard,  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  new  scheme  of  wrought-iron 
railing.  No.  11  was  over  the  gateway  to  Mush¬ 
room  Hall,  in  Fisher-street,  a  house  of  some 
historical  importance,  now  swept  away  by  the 
tide  of  modern  improvements ;  fortunately 
the  ironwork  has  been  saved  from  the  marine- 
store  dealer,  and  is  now  over  the  gate  to  the 
residence  of  Chancellor  Ferguson,  in  Lowther- 
street.  No.  13  occupies  a  new  position  in  the 
Green  Market.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  account 
for  the  Y-shaped  arrangement  in  Nos.  8, 
10,  and  12 ;  a  rest  for  a  ladder  is  out  of  the 
question.  Both  York  and  Carlisle,  until  the 
close  of  last  century,  had  their  town  residences . 
for  the  county  gentry,  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  leadwork  bearing  their  crests, 
panelled  rooms  and  ceilings,  and  picturesque 
gables,  reminding  us  of  a  past  when  individual 
work  was  recognised  and  flourished  accordingly. 

J.  W.  Benwell. 


BROMLEY  COLLEGE,  BROMLEY,  KENT. 
The  two  illustrations  of  this  interesting  though 
exceedingly  simple  bit  of  old  school  archi¬ 
tecture  are  from  sketches  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Breden. 


THE  ENLARGED  COUNCIL  CHAMBER  AT 
SPRING-GARDENS. 

The  London  County  Council  will  re-assemble 
next  Tuesday,  after  the  Easter  recess.  The 
members  will  then  sit  for  the  first  time  in  the 
enlarged  Council  Chamber  at  Spring-gardens. 

When  the  Council  succeeded,  in  March,  1889, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  found 
the  premises  in  Spring-gardens,  which  had  been 
barely  sufficient  for  the  work  of  the  Board, 
manifestly  inadequate  to  its  own  larger  require¬ 
ments.  In  particular,  the  Board  Room,  which 
was  part  of  the  design  of  the  late  Mr.  Fredk. 
Marrable,  the  first  Architect  to  the  Board,  and 
which  in  the  first  instance  was  intended  for 
forty-five  members, — a  number  that  was  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  sixty, — could  only  just  con¬ 
tain,  but  by  no  means  accommodate,  the  137 
members  of  the  Council.  The  Council,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
obtained  the  use  for  a  limited  period  of  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Guildhall,  and  directed  the 
preparation  of  designs  for  alterations,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  the  provision  of  an 
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dequate  Council  Chamber,  with  such 
dditional  Committee-rooms  as  would  admit 
f  the  whole  of  the  business  of  itself  and  its 
bmmittees  being  carried  on  at  Spring- 
ardens. 

The  new  Chamber  has  been  formed  by  remov- 
lg  the  north  wall  of  the  old  Board  Room, 
ightly  lengthening  the  end  walls,  and  adding 
•semicircular  space  beyond  the  line  of  the 
)rmer  north  wall.  The  Chairman’s  seat  is  now 
laced  in  the  centre  of  the  old  south  wall, 
hich  remains  undisturbed.  The  size  of  the 
hamber  is  about  50  ft.  across  the  straight  side, 
ad  52  ft.  from  the  latter  to  the  centre  of  the 
imicircular  wall,  thus  making  it  about  twice 
le  size  of  the  old  Board  Room.  The  dais  or 
hairman’s  platform  extends  along  the  south 
de,  and  the  Press  gallery  (which  is  much  more 
immodious  than  its  predecessor  in  the  old 
oard  Room)  is  constructed  at  a  higher  level 
rer  the  rear  part  of  the  dais  ;  it  is  approached 
y  the  main  staircase  and  members’  lobby,  and 
hence  by  a  new  short  flight  of  stairs. 

The  floor  of  the  body  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
ink  to  the  extent  of  1  ft.,  making  the  height 
)ft. ;  and  the  seats  for  the  members  rise  in  four 
ers,  following  the  course  of  the  semicircular 
all.  They  are  massed  together  in  seven  separate 
locks,  and  so  arranged  that  from  every  seat  a 
;ry  large  proportion  of  the  members  (from  one- 
ilf  to  two-thirds)  can  be  directly  addressed  by 
!  speaker.  The  six  radial  gangways  and  the 
imicircular  ambulatory  or  corridor  at  the  rear, 
nder  the  public  gallery,  are  so  planned  that 
o  member  need  pass  more  than  two  other 
.embers  in  order  to  reach  his  seat,  or  to  pass 
om  one  side  of  the  Chamber  to  the  other.  The 
nbulatory  or  corridor  referred  to  has  its  two 
ids  in  the  division  lobbies  right  and  left  of  the 
hair,  and  is  entered  from  the  rear  of  the 
ouncil  Chamber  by  two  doors. 

The  seats  are  of  American  walnut,  covered 
ith  maroon  morocco  leather.  They  are  pro- 
.ded  with  elbows,  and  in  front  of  each  is  a 
dge  for  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  The  floor  gene- 
tlly  is  covered  with  dull  green  “  Napier  ” 
tatting,  that  under  the  seats  being  covered 
ith  green  drugget  laid  upon  felt.  The  walls 
:e  hung  as  a  temporary  measure  with  maroon 
Singings.  On  the  floor  of  the  Chamber  in 
ont  of  the  platform  is  a  table  for  the  Clerk, 
le  Solicitor,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
ouncil  who  require  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
leetings. 

Behind  the  seats  of  the  members,  and  on  a 
:gher  level,  is  a  public  gallery  for  about  150 
jrsons,  accessible  by  a  separate  entrance 
jached  from  the  gateway  adjoining  Messrs. 
;anford’s  premises  in  Cockspur-street,  and  not 
om  Spring-gardens,  as  formerly, 

Two  new  committee-rooms  have  been  pro- 
ded,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  tea-room 
iring  meetings  of  the  Council.  There  is  also 
suitable  provision  of  lobbies  and  lavatories 
scessible  from  the  corridor  that  adjoins  the 
bamber.  The  ground-floor  of  the  new  build- 
g  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  accommodation 
the  official  staff,  replacing  some  small  and 
.-lighted  rooms  that  before  existed. 

The  Council  Chamber  is  well  lighted  by  day 
r  skylights  and  windows,  and  the  artificial 
jhting  will  be  by  electricity,  supplied  by  the 
Jndon  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Adelphi- 
rrace,  and  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Strode,  of 
maburgh-street,  in  addition  to  the  provision 
gas  by  means  of  three  sunlights.  The  electric 
,rht  fittings  include  one  eleven-light  and  eleven 
s- light  electroliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
id  a  few  two-light  brackets  over  the  dais. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
om  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
Mr.  Blashill,  the  Architect  to  the  Council, 
bo  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced, 
a  small  cost,  a  very  convenient,  well-lighted, 
id  effective  Chamber.  He  has  been  some- 
bat  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  preserving 
ree  sides  and  the  roof  of  the  old  Board  Room 
itouched,  or  the  result  would  no  doubt  have 
en  even  better  than  it  turns  out  to  be ;  as 
is,  he  has  managed  to  make  the  four  new 
lumns  which  divide  the  semicircular  public 
fiery  into  five  bays  range  fairly  well  with 
e  exist  ing  pilasters  on  the  opposite  (flat)  side 
the  Chamber  over  the  new  Press  Gallery. 
ie  enlarged  Chamber  in  Spring-gardens  will 
part  from  the  convenience  of  its  situation 
the  midst  of  the  Council’s  offices)  be 
and  a  much  more  satisfactory  place  of 
seting  for  the  Council  than  the  costly  Council 
lamber  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  It 
well  lighted  by  day,  ample  provision  has 
en  made  for  warming  and  ventilation, 


and  it  will  surprise  us  if  its  acoustic  pro¬ 
perties  do  not  prove  to  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  those  of  the  Guildhall  Chamber. 
But  at  best  it  is  only  regarded  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  The  time  will  no  doubt  come  when 
the  Council  will  find  it  to  be  advisable  and 
necessary  to  build  new  and  adequate  premises 
for  itself  and  its  large  staff.  Already  the  central 
premises  at  Spring-gardens  cannot  accommo¬ 
date  all  the  departments  of  the  Council’s  work, 
and  separate  houses  in  Spring-gardens  and 
Craven-street  have  been  taken  on  short 
leases  to  receive  the  overflow.  But  with 
its  enlarged  Chamber  the  Council  will  be 
able  to  “rub  along”  at  Spring-gardens  for  a 
few  years  to  come,  and  in  the  interval  it  will 
be  able  to  form  a  mature  estimate  of  the  per¬ 
manent  accommodation  which  it  will  require, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  obtain. 

The  contractors  for  the  general  works  are 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Sons,  of  Palmerston-road, 
Kilburn.  The  furniture  is  by  Messrs.  Hampton, 
of  Pall  Mall  East.  The  ventilating,  heating, 
and  gas-lighting  of  the  Chamber  are  by  Messrs. 
Verity,  of  Regent-street.  The  electric-lighting 
fittings,  as  before  mentioned,  are  by  Messrs. 
Strode,  of  Osnaburgh- street ;  and  the  structural 
ironwork  is  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay. 

A  sum  of  about  10,000J.  in  all  has  been 
allocated  by  the  Council  for  the  different 
branches  of  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  amount 
will  cover  the  cost. 


REGISTRATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  measure  for  the  registration  of 
architects  is  stated  by  its  promoters  to  be 
intended  at  once  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  the  good  of  the  profession.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  these  laudable 
objects  are  merely  the  stalking-horse,  behind 
which  lurks  an  unconfessed  spirit  of  exclusive¬ 
ness,  and  I  am  far  from  doing  so ;  but,  in 
admitting  the  sincerity  of  those  who  are 
moving  in  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  view 
without  regret  the  inherent  selfishness  of  their 
demand,  or  to  refrain  from  asking,  in  the 
simple  spirit  of  inquiry,  in  what  way  the 
public  need,  or  wifi  find,  protection  ? 

Can  it  be  seriously  suggested  that  the  man 
who  wants  a  house  built  goes,  as  he  would  go 
to  the  nearest  chemist,  to  the  first  door  on 
which  he  sees  an  architect’s  brass  plate,  and  puts 
himself  confidingly  and  unreservedly  into  the 
hands  of  the  genius  loci?  Does  he  not  go  to 
a  connection,  a  neighbour,  to  some  one  whose 
work  he  has  seen  and  liked,  or,  failing  all  these, 
to  a  man  of  established  reputation.  It  would 
be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  world  of  “  clients  ” 
to  hold  the  former  supposition. 

But  for  the  people  at  large,  for  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  what  can  ensure  them  immunity 
from  insanitary  surroundings  short  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  making  illegal  the  erection  of 
any  building  not  supervised  by  a  registered 
architect,  even  if  that  would  ?  Will  the  leopard 
change  his  spots,  the  jerry-builder  his  skin, 
because  he  sees  the  architects  being  drilled  and 
put  through  their  paces  ?  He  is  hardly  likely 
to  beg  to  be  reformed  in  consequence  of  it. 
People  go  to  their  relations,  it  is  said,  when 
they  want  work  done.  Why  not?  and  will 
they  do  so  less  because  the  relation  happens  to 
be  unregistered  ?  It  may  be  doubted. 

Materially  speaking,  registration  might 
benefit  the  profession ;  commissions  would  be 
more  readily  recoverable  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
appointments  go  to  a  rather  larger  percentage 
of  those  in  practice  ;  but,  in  any  other  than  a 
material  sense,  would  the  result  be  satis¬ 
factory  ? 

A  qualifying  examination  is  undeniably  a 
test  of  education,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  it 
is  not  open  to  some  of  the  objections  which  are 
taken  to  competition,  pure  and  simple,  but  too 
much  reliance  may  easily  be  placed  in  what  it 
is  taken  to  prove. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  cramming — “  an  ex¬ 
change  of  knowledge  for  a  diploma  ” — when  the 
revulsion  from  forced  labour  opens  the  tap  and 
lets  most  of  the  information  trickle  out  again. 
There  is  again  a  faculty  for  passing  examina¬ 
tions — mimetic  rather  than  reasoning — the 
possessor  of  which  is  not  necessarily  competent 
to  carry  out  what  he  can  write  about,  nor,  in 
in  any  case,  is  the  candidate’s  practical  power 
of  judging  between  good  and  bad  work,  and 
varieties  of  material,  properly  tested. 

Still,  ccetcris  paribus,  the  man  whose  know¬ 


ledge  has  been  tested  by  examination  is  in  a 
better  position  than  he  who  has  not  submitted 
himself  to  the  test,  and  may  reasonably  reap 
some  benefit  from  it.  The  point  where  examina¬ 
tion  fails  is,  of  course,  that  at  which  architec¬ 
ture  ceases  to  be  a  profession  and  becomes  an 
art.  To  be  unpractical  is  not  to  be  artistic,  but 
there  are  some  men  who,  without  the  gift  of 
acquiring  accurate  knowledge,  may  possess 
genius  for  beauty  of  form  and  disposition.  Such 
men  are  usually  quite  alive  to  their  want  of 
thoroughness  where  it  exists,  and  might  be 
trusted  to  supply  it  from  other  sources,  but  the 
purely  practical  man  asks  to  have  them  tabooed, 
and  does  so  without  any  apparent  conscious¬ 
ness  that,  practical  as  he  is,  he  is  asserting  the 
half  to  be  more  than  the  whole,  and  himself  to 
be  that  half.  The  closely-trimmed  hedge  is 
very  well  in  its  place,  but  there  are  some  who 
prefer  the  natural  growth  of  graceful  tendril  and 
flowering  shoot,  and  view  with  proportionate 
dislike  the  mechanical  lopping  of  the  hedge- 
cutter. 

If  Parliament  sanctioned  registration  at  this 
moment,  which  it  is  hardly  likely  to  do,  we 
should  be  in  the  position  of  men  who,  acting 
under  a  momentary  impulse,  haverivetted  then- 
own  chains,  turned  the  key  in  the  padlock,  and 
thrown  it  into  the  sea.  There  it  would  rust 
into  nothingness,  and  no  hand  would  ever  be 
stretched  out  to  loose  our  self-imposed  fetters. 

A.  E.  Street. 


Sir, — Considerable  anxiety  prevails  amongst 
the  loyal  members  of  the  Institute  as  to  the 
future  of  the  profession,  though  I  fancy 
there  is  no  need  for  alarm.  The  idea  that 
“Registration”  will  advance  architecture  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  seriously  entertained.  As 
Professor  Aitchison  pertinently  reminds  us, 
most  of  the  best  work  in  the  past  has  been  done 
by  men  educated  for  something  else. — How 
devoutly  we  may  wish  that  many  educated  for 
the  profession  would  betake  themselves  to  some 
other  1 — An  architect  is  born,  and  cannot  be 
made  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  many  subtle 
refinements  which  go  to  make  good  architecture, 
relate  to  plan,  design,  and  constructive  skill ; 
to  each  there  is  added  something  which  lifts  it 
beyond  mere  convenience  in  arrangement, 
beauty  in  design,  or  strength  in  construction. 
No  amount  of  examination  wifi  insure  this 
product. 

In  many  a  man  these  powers  may  be  latent 
or  lie  dormant  until  opportunity  calls  them 
forth,  and  the  direction  of  the  examination 
should  be  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  young  men  who  enter  themselves 
can  never  rise  to  any  proper  standard,  and  here 
compulsory  examination  may  step  in  to  hinder 
the  waste  of  time  and  life  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
art  which  is  beyond  their  reach.  The  man  of 
genius  may  be  rare,  but  men  of  talent  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  there  is  room  for  those  capable  at 
least  of  doing  work  which  may  fairly  be  entitled 
architecture ;  but  from  the  genius  downwards 
all  require  education,  and  though  you  cannot 
make  an  artist,  by  examination  you  can  stimu¬ 
late  and  test  his  study  with  advantage  to  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  the  public. 

Admitting  the  principle  of  examination,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  it  is  a  problem  worth 
considering.  Professor  Aitchison  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  evil  of  the  method  adopted  in 
Austria ;  and  both  in  Germany  and  Denmark, 
where  the  tests  are  severe  and  the  course 
arduous,  the  results  are  alike  disastrous.  While 
much  of  the  modem  work  is  strictly  academic 
and  proper,  all  “  life  ”  seems  to  have  been 
smothered,  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  develop¬ 
ment  or  advance  has  been  prevented. 

The  object  of  the  examinations  should  be  to 
help  artists,  and  not  to  turn  out  good  builders 
or  clerks  of  works,  but  to  give  too  great  a  pre¬ 
dominance  to  mere  scientific  branches  would 
be  sure  to  have  this  effect. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  examination  and 
registration  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
public,  and  the  advocacy  of  registration  on 
that  score  is  delusive.  The  only  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  by  legislation  is  to  make  jerry- 
building  criminal.  If  bad  drainage  or  shoddy 
materials,  or  faulty  construction  which  en¬ 
dangered  life,  were  punishable,  the  public  would 
be  sure  to  employ  only  those  duly  qualified ; 
and  the  architect  would  take  care  that  he  knew 
his  business,  and  be  thankful  to  the  Institute 
examinations,  which  direct  his  studies  and 
secure  him  a  recognised  position. 

John  Belcher. 

20,  H anover -square,  IF.,  April  14,  1890. 
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THE  OLD  QUESTION:  “WHAT  IS  AN 
ARCHITECT  ? ” 

Sib, — Before  the  question  of  registration  goes 
any  farther  it  is  as  well  to  understand  what  an 
architect  is  and  what  he  is  not. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Institute  meeting  an  architect  is  a  “  member  of 
a  learned  profession,”  “  the  servant  of  the 
public,”  “nothing  if  he  is  not  practical,”  and 
architecture  is  a  business  about  which  “  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  line  art  more  or  less.”  We 
all  know  that  a  certain  section  of  the  public 
hold  this  view  of  architects  and  architecture ; 
but  surely  even  the  most  humble  “  servant  of 
the  public  ”  has  at  any  rate  a  vague  idea  that 
architecture  is  an  art  and  not  a  matter  of 
“  light  and  air,”  drains,  diameters  of  cast-iron 
columns,  and  the  like,  and  that  an  architect  is 
an  artist  and  not  a  sort  of  compound  animal, 
partly  builder,  partly  laywer,  and  the  rest 
policeman,  to  see  that  the  builder  does  not 
cheat. 

Of  course,  if  architecture  is  a  learned  pro¬ 
fession,  and  architects  learned  professors,  let 
them  be  examined,  found  correct,  and  regis¬ 
tered  without  loss  of  time. 

It  is  an  old  remark  that  building  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  architecture,  but  apparently  this  truth  is 
not  generally  accepted,  and  many  seem  to  think 
that  building,  at  any  rate  when  it  is  ornamented , 
is  architecture. 

An  architect  must  possess  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  technical  knowledge,  but  this  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself.  By  all 
means  let  the  Institute  examine,  and  give  certi¬ 
ficates  of  proficiency  in  technical  knowledge ; 
but  let  us,  once  for  all,  face  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  one  quality  which  makes  an  architect  which 
cannot  be  tested  by  examination. 

Let  people  once  realise  what  an  architect  is 
(and  in  order  to  do  this  architects  must  make 
haste  to  realise  what  they  are  meant  to  be 
themselves),  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
registration ;  only  those  who  are  fit  to  do  the 
work  will  get  the  work  to  do ;  the  “  business 
architect  ”  must  call  himself  by  another  name, 
and  the  “undertaker  architect”  can  bury 
himself. 

Finally,  let  our  endeavour  be  to  get  altogether 
out  of  our  minds  the  “  learned  profession  ”  idea, 
and  remember  that  the  only  reason  for  our 
existence  is  that  we  may,  in  the  words  of  the 
Architectural  Association  motto,  “  Design  with 
beauty,  and  build  in  truth.” 

Ernest  Newton, 
Mervyn  Macartney, 
John  Belcher. 


DAMAGE  TO  GAS-PIPES  BY  STEAM 
ROLLERS. 

SlR, — I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  if 
they  inform  me  of  a  case  which  will  strengthen  me 
in  resisting  a  claim  by  a  Gas  Corporation  against  a 
Borough  Corporation  for  damage  done  to  their  gas 
main  by  a  steam-roller  engaged  in  rolling  a  coating 
of  metal  upon  a  macadamisod  street.  I  understand 
that  a  case  occurred  in  London  about  two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  held  that  the  Gas  Company  was  bound 
to  prove  that  their  main  was  laid  sufficiently  deep 
to  resist  legitimate  pressure  from  the  surface.  Defi¬ 
nite  information  will  oblige. 

A  Borough  Engineer. 


CONDENSATION  WATER  IN  STRONG 
ROOMS. 

SIR, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  can  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Builder  what  is  the  best  method  for  keeping  a 
strong-room  free  from  condensation  water. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  I  built  a  strong  room  for  a 
firm  of  solicitors,  attached  to  the  main  building,  but 
three  sides  being  exposed.  Walls  17  in.  thick  with 
an  air-space  botween  kept  ventilated  by  air  bricks  ; 
roof  arched  over  in  three  spans  with  white  bricks’ 
the  centre  span  being  glazed  bricks ;  the  covering 
to  roof  1  in.  asphalte. 

The  walls  are  thoroughly  dry,  but  water  caused 
by  condensation  collects  on  the  underside  of  the 
roof  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  the  strong¬ 
room  practically  useless  for  storing  deeds  and 
valuable  papers. 

A  gas-jet  is  kept  burning  all  day  and  night,  and 
the  iron  door  is  left  open  during  the  day. 


CHARLES  SMITH  &  SONS  (LIMITED),  v. 

KIRK  AND  RANDALL. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  March  15,  you  published 
a  letter  from  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall’s  solicitors, 
in  which  they  stated  their  intention  to  appeal 


against  the  decision  in  our  favour  given  by  the 
Brompton  County  Court  Judge* 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  our  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Ingle,  Cooper,  &  Holmes,  stating  that 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall  have  withdrawn  the  appeal, 
and  paid  costs. 

This  case  being  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
architectural  profession  and  the  trade  generally, 
we  thought  you  would  like  to  know  the  final  result. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  the  matter,  and  your 
able  explanation  of  the  facts  given  on  March  15. 

Chas.  G.  Smith,  Managing  Director. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  A.  P.  Ml  Bride,  Sculptor. — We  hear 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Alexander 
Paterson  M‘Bride.  According  to  the  Liverpool 
Mercury  he  was  born  in  February,  1819,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Archibald  M‘ Bride,  of 
Campbeltown,  Argyllshire.  His  mother  was  a 
M'Kenzie,  and  his  grandmother  a  M'Kinnon,  so 
that,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  every  drop  of 
blood  in  his  veins  was  Celtic.  At  an  early  age 
Mr.  M‘ Bride  entered  the  studio  of  the  late 
William  Spence,  of  Liverpool,  the  friend  and 
fellow  pupil  of  John  Gibson,  R.A.  At  the 
Liverpool  Art  School,  then  held  in  Duke- 
street,  he  studied  drawing  along  with 
Richard  Ansdell,  R.A.,  Samuel  Huggins,  and 
others  of  note,  carrying  all  before  him  in  the  way 
of  medals  and  prizes.  After  completing  his  time 
with  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  M‘Bride  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  became  a  student  at  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  modelled 
his  life-size  group  of  “  Margaret  of  Anjou  and 
her  Son,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  first 
sculptural  contest  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
highly  commended  by  the  judges,  one  of  whom, 
the  late  Samuel  Joseph,  R.S.A.,  the  sculptor  of 
the  Wilberforce  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  of  the  Wilkie  in  the  National  Gallery, 
was  so  struck  by  the  work  that  he  took 
Mr.  M'Bride  into  his  studio  as  premier 
pupil  and  manager,  foregoing,  on  account  of 
the  excellency  of  the  group,  his  customary  fee 
of  500  guineas.  After  leaving  Mr.  Joseph,  Mr. 
M‘Bride  returned  to  Liverpool,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  art  movement  then  going 
forward,  headed  by  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Academy.  He  became  their  honorary 
secretary  in  1852.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
the  marble  bust  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Combermere,  ordered  by  the  Freemasons  of 
Cheshire;  his  competitive  model  for  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Memorial  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  famous  Biblical  commen¬ 
tator,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  ordered  by  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  body ;  full-size  statues  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  in  front  of  Garswood  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Gerard ;  group  of  “A  Mother  and  Child  ”  ; 
half-size  statues  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  bas-relief  in  Rock 
Ferry  Church  from  the  words,  “  Come  ye 
blessed  of  My  Father  ” ;  bas-relief  in  Birken¬ 
head  Church  from  the  words,  “Visit  the  sick 
and  the  afflicted”  ;  a  heroic-size  bust  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  in  the  Borough 
Hospital,  Birkenhead  ;  and  many  busts.  Mr. 
M‘Bride’s  last  work  is  the  statuette  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  which  is  now  being  published  by  Messrs. 
Minton.  The  first  copy  of  this  work  reached 
Mr.  M'Bride  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
and  was  shown  to  him  on  his  death-bed.  Mr. 
M'Bride  was  a  lecturer  of  much  ability,  and  of 
late  years,  his  health  not  permitting  him  to 
undergo  much  of  the  fatigue  of  his  profession, 
he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  lecturing 
on  sculpture,  and  delivered  courses  to  large 
audiences  at  the  British  Museum  and  Crystal 
Palace  and  for  the  Corporations  of  Liverpool, 
Bradford,  and  Greenock.  He  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don  some  seven  years  ago,  and  his  health  failing, 
early  last  year  he  left  London  for  Southend-on- 
Sea,  where,  after  a  painful  illness,  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  malady  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  many  years. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  F.S.A.— Mr.  T.  C.  Noble, 
F.S.A.,  a  well-known  antiquary,  died  recently. 
He  was  an  old  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  Builder,  and  was  of  late  very  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Ironmongers’  Company,  of  which 
Guild  he  was  compiling  a  history  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  will  be  remembered  also  for  his 
efforts  to  secure  reasonable  facilities  of  light  for 
those  engaged  in  searches  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  where  a  few  years  ago  searchers  were 
much  hampered  by  regulations  of  the  “  red- 
tape  ”  species. 

*  See  report  in  Builder  for  March  1,  p.  158:— "A 
Claim  on  a  Bill  of  Extras.” 


Sftttonfs  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XVI. 

SERIES  -  WOUND  DYNAMO  -  MACHINE. 

T  was  not  until  some  twenty  years  aften 
the  construction  of  the  first  dynamo-  < 
machine  that  the  idea  was  conceived,) 
obvious  enough  as  it  appears  now,  of  making] 
the  current  produced  in  the  armature  excite  thet 
field  magnets.  The  whole,  or  a  part  only,  of) 
the  current  may  be  used  for  this  purposes 


Fig.  40  shows  the  connexions  between  the  arma-n 
ture  and  field-magnet  coils  in  a  “  Series- wound)! 
Dynamo-Machine.”  That  is  a  machine  in  which:: 
the  armature  coils  are  placed  in  series  withti 
those  on  the  field-magnet  cores,  so  that  thet 
whole  of  the  current  given  by  the  armature  flows1; 
through  them. 

The  characteristic  of  a  series  machine  is: 
very  different  in  shape  from  that  of  a  separately, 
excited  dynamo,  fig.  39,  as  the  strength  of  the! 
field  produced  by  the  magnets  rises  continuously! 
with  increase  of  current  from  the  armature,  and: 
consequently  the  line  N  £0,  fig.  38,  varies  withf 
the  currents  cu  c2,  c3,  &c.,  though  not  directly 
with  them,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the! 
electro-magnet,  article  X,  otherwise  the  charac^; 
teristic  would  simply  be  a  straight  line  passing: 
through  the  origin  of  the  curve.  Different  as  are: 
the  two  curves,  yet  with  a  supplementary  curve/, 
fig.  41,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  diameter^j 
N  S0,  fig.  38,  in  each  case,  precisely  the  sameu 
construction  as  that  explained  in  the  last 
article  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  general^ 
form  of  the  characteristic  for  the  series  mat 
chine.  In  fig.  24  a  curve  was  given  showing) 
the  connexion  between  the  M.M.F.  and  fluxi 
produced  through  an  electro-magnet.  Fig.  41- 


y 


represents  a  very  similar  curve  for  the  field 
magnets  of  the  series  machine,  fig.  40.  The.’ 
lengths  O  Klt  O  K2,  &c.,  set  off  on  O  X,  arc! 
proportional  to  the  ampere-turns  or  to  the 
currents  elt  c2,  c5,  which  flow  from  the  machine: 
running  at  a  constant  speed,  when  R  is  varied/ 
while  O  Fj,  O  Fo, .  .  .  O  F6,  measured  along  0  Yij 
are  the  corresponding  strengths  of  field  pro) 
duced  in  the  direction  N  S,  fig.  40,  thus  deterfi 
mining  a  series  of  points  Qj,  Q2  •  ■  •  Qe>  through 
which  a  curve  can  be  traced,  giving  the  relation-.' 
ship  between  the  current  through  the  coils  of 
the  field-magnets  and  the  strength  of  field  ill 
the  direction  N  S,  fig.  40. 

In  fig.  42  these  strengths  of  field  are  set 
off  as  N,  S,  N  S2  .  .  .  N6S,  and  semicircles  ar( 
drawn  with  these  latter  lines  as  diameters)! 
From  S  mark  off  a  series  of  chords  S  Sj,  S  S;  . .  ' 
S  S6  proportional  to  the  fields  produced  by  tb< 
armature  currents,  in  the  direction  of  th« 
diameter  of  commutation,  that  is,  lines  proporjf 
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jiiional  to  the  currents  <?j,  c2  .  .  .  c6 ;  then 
NiSi,N2S2  .  .  .  N6S6  will  give  the  resultant 
Slield  in  each  case.  Figures  38  and  42  are  really 
;;;)he  same  constructions,  except  that  in  fig.  38  the 
strength  of  field  produced  by  the  magnets  was 
constant,  so  that  N  S0  was  the  same  for  all 


Fig.  42. 


urrents  in  fig.  38,  while  the  corresponding  line 
aries  when  the  current  changes  in  fig.  42.  The 
onstruction  of  the  characteristic  can  now  be 
roceeded  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
3  before. 

Along  OX  (fig.  43)  the  currents  OC„OC2 
•  •  OC6  are  set  off,  and  along  OY,  lengths 
E,,  O  E.,  ...  0  EG  proportional  respectively 
>  N,  S,,  N2  So,  N3  Sa  . .  .  N6  Sfi,  fig.  42,  since  elec- 
o-motive  force,  at  constant  speed,  is  propor- 
onal  to  strength  of  resultant  field. 


Fig.  43. 


The  points  Pj,P2  .  .  .  P6  being  determined, 
e  characteristic  can  now  be  drawn.  The 
me  letters  in  figs.  39  and  43  have  correspond- 
?  meanings,  and  the  two  should  be  carefully 
mpared,  OA  in  the  present  case  being  the 
ustance  line  for  the  field-magnets,  in  addition 
that  of  the  armature. 

A  very  curious  property  of  the  series  machine 
u  be  seen  from  fig.  43.  Suppose  that  R  is 
sreased  until  the  resistance-line  turns  into  the 
jbition  O  K,  that  is  to  say,  a  position  in  which 
is  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  0.  Then, 
hough  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  only 
l  K  O  X,  the  machine  gives  no  current.  This 
istance  is  called  the  “  critical  resistance,” 
1  varies  with  the  speed  of  the  armature.  It 
ill  also  be  seen  that  if  speed  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
ined,  the  curve  sinks  below  O  A,  so  that  O  A  is  the 
ligent  to  the  new  curve  at  O.  In  such  a  case 
!  machine  gives  no  current,  even  when  short- 
Juited ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  speed  below 
ich  a  series  machine  is  unable  to  give  any 
rent  at  all.  For  every  speed,  then,  there  is  a 
ritical  resistance,”  and  for  every  resistance 
re  is  a  “  critical  speed.” 
ijt  must  be  noted  that  in  the  constructions 
jien  above  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 

It  that  the  core  of  the  armature,  being  of 
l,  the  value  of  /z  for  it  also  varies,  tending 
become  1,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  flatten 

I  characteristic.  A  glance  at  fig.  42  will, 
vever,  show  that  unless  there  is  very  little 
t  in  the  armature,  it  will  never  really 
roach  saturation-point,  and  that  it  would 
needless  for  our  purpose  to  complicate  the 
structions  to  correct  an  error,  on  this  score, 
ch  is  practically  non-existent. 

SHUNT-WOUND  DYNAMO-MACHINE. 

Yhen  the  field-magnets  are  excited  by  a  part 
r  of  the  armature-currents,  the  field -magnet 
f  are  placed  as  a  “  shunt  ”  across  the  brushes, 
|44,  and  share  the  current  with  the  external 
1  uit  R.  When  this  method  of  excitation 
employed  the  name  “  Shunt- wound  Dynamo- 
.hine”  is  given.  If  the  two  machines, 
i  40  and  44,  are  to  deliver  the  same  amount 
bower  into  the  external  circuit,  the  iield- 
'nets  must  be  equally  excited  in  both — in 
r  words,  the  same  number  of  ampere-turns 
t  envelope  the  limbs  of  both  magnets.  If 


this  is  the  case,  and  the  winding  in  both  machines 
occupies  the  same  volume,  the  same  amount  of 
power  is  absorbed  by  both  fields.  In  the  series 
machine  the  whole  of  the  current  and  a  small 


part  of  the  electro-motive  force  is  used.  In 
the  shunt  machine  the  whole  of  the  external 
electro -motive  force  and  a  small  part  of  the 
current  is  used.  But  the  product  E  C  is  the 
same  in  both  cases ;  the  number  of  turns  of  wire 
employed  varies  directly  as  the  electro-motive 
force  used,  and  inversely  as  the  current  flowing 
through  them. 


iSlmiJis. 

Handbook  to  the  Mediterranean ;  its  Cities 
Coasts,  and  Islands.  For  the  Use  of  General 
Travellers  and  Yachtsmen.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.  Third 
edition,  revised.  London :  John  Murray 
Albemarle- street.  1890. 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
By  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.g! 
Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  London : 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  1890. 

HO  branch  of  general  literature  has  been 
marked  by  greater  progress  during  the 
last  twenty  years  than  that  relating  to 
handbooks  or  guides  for  travellers.  The  old 
road-book  that  did  duty  for  so  many  decades,  in¬ 
dicating  the  position  and  distance  of  turnpike  and 
tavern,  church  and  forge,  was  superseded,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  railway  locomotion,  by  a  class 
of  works  in  which  hotel  tariffs  and  cab  fares 
were  freely  intermixed  with  scraps  of  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry,  and  padded  with  information  that 
was  rarely  accepted  as  trustworthy.  Higher 
education  and  constantly-increasing  facilities 
for  visiting  every  part  of  the  habitable  world 
have  created  a  demand  for  a  class  of  literature 
that  had  no  existence  in  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion.  More  than  this.  The  eagerness  to 
acquire  knowledge  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble,  and  the  impatience  that  rebels 
against  studious  investigation,  have  called 
into  existence  a  class  of  books  in  which  a  mass 
of  useful  and  trustworthy  matter  is  placed 
before  iis  in  a  handy  and  concise  form.  It  was 
a  new  departure  to  issue  ten  years  ago  a  hand¬ 
book  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  use  of 
general  travellers  and  yachtsmen.  The  wisdom 
of  the  step  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
are  marked  by  the  issue  of  a  third  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  up  to  date.  To  condense 
within  the  limits  of  two  handy  little  volumes  a 
reasonable  and  reliable  amount  of  information 
regarding  all  the  countries  in  the  vast  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  including  such  inland  ex¬ 
cursions  as  the  average  traveller  would  naturally 
make  from  its  ports,  is  a  creditable  undertaking, 
and  fairly  merits  the  success  it  has  already 
achieved.  It  might  be  expected  that  so  keen 
an  observer  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  so  diligent  a  student  of  antiquarian 
literature  as  the  accomplished  author  of 
this  handbook,  could  not  fail  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  architect  and  the  archeolo¬ 
gist..  A  glance  at  the  pages  of  these  volumes  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  their  expectations  are 
realised,  and  that  every  endeavour  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  editor  and  his  fellow- 
workers  to  secure  accuracy  without  losing  sight 
of  the  great  desideratum  of  a  handbook — prac¬ 
tical  utility. 

Irrespective  of  the  revision  to  which  previous 
editions  of  this  work  have  been  subject,  parts 
having  been  re-written,  the  attention  of  tra¬ 
vellers  is  specially  directed  to  the  chapters  re¬ 
lating  to  localities  insufficiently  described  before 
such  as  the  coast  of  Africa,  Greece,  Dalmatia’ 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 


Islands,  and  the  too  little  known  island  of 
Corsica.  Detailed  descriptions  of  places  of 
interest  and  of  monuments  of  antiquity  are  out 
of  place  in  any  handbook,  especially  in  a  work 
which  is  mostly  an  epitome  of  matter  extracted 
from  other  handbooks  or  works  of  recognised; 
value.  For  instance,  a  traveller  making  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Delphi  would  not  expect  to  find  a 
minute  account  of  the  remains  of  the  first 
temple  of  which  this  was  the  fifth  erected  there 
in  honour  of  Apollo ;  that  the  names  of  the 
architect  and  the  contractors  are  still  on  record  ; 
that  the  building  was  constructed  with  local 
limestone ;  and  that,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  white  marble  columns  of  the  portico  were 
the  gift  of  the  contractors.  Nor, in  the  excursion 
to  Eleusis,  would  the  average  traveller  care  to- 
know  that  the  plan  of  the  vast  temple  of  Ceres 
was  more  like  that  of  the  hypostyle  halls  of 
Egypt,  and  that  the  form  of  the  edifice  itself 
remains  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  for  the  celebration  of  which  it  was 
designed.  Nor  would  he  look  for  more  than 
passing  allusion  to  the  remains  at  Olympia,  of 
which  the  best  description  may  be  found  in 
Adolf  Botticher’s  little  octavo  volume.  A  few 
footnotes  referring  to  this  and  some  other  recent 
works  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  many 
of  the  pages  in  this  handbook.  The  chapter 
on  Dalmatia  has  been  mostly  re-written,  but  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  more  notice  had 
been  taken  of  Mr.  T .  G.  Jackson’s  scholarly  work  on 
the  architecture  of  that  country.  The  sculptured 
west  doorway  of  the  Duomo  at  Trau,  which  will 
hold  its  own  for  beauty  and  richness  of  detail  with 
any  portal  of  Romanesque  design,  deserved 
more  than  passing  mention.  Respecting  the 
great  campanile  at  Spalato,  the  most  important 
specimen  of  Dalmatian  architecture  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  handbook  informs  us  that 
it  was  commenced  in  1410  by  Marie,  Queen  of 
Naples;  and  only  finished  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  This  latter  statement  is  true  in  respect 
of  the  octagonal  lantern,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  tower  itself  was  begun  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
completed  in  1410.  In  the  foot-notes  referring 
to  standard  works  on  this  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  Le 
Cassas’  magnificent  volume,  entitled,  “  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  l’lstrie  ct  Dalmatie,”  fol.  1802. 
Whether  this  was  intended  to  supplement 
Adams’  great  work,  published  some  twenty- 
years  previously,  is  doubtful.  Many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  some  fifty  in  number,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  those  relating  to  the  architecture  of 
Diocletian’s  palace  are  worthy  of  reproduction, 
as  examples  of  the  transitional  phase  of  Roman 
art.  The  original  water-colour  drawings,  of 
high  artistic  value,  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  a  library  in  Bedford  -  square.  The 
chapter  on  Sicily  is  an  outline  of  the  matter 
contained  in  Murray’s  handbook  for  South  Italy. 
Why  the  remarkable  monumental  remains  of 
the  Greek  city  of  Acragas  should  be  styled  as 
appertaining  to  the  insignificant  Roman  town 
of  Agrigentum  requires  explanation.  This  is 
an  error  that  has  crept  into  most  handbooks. 
The  city  of  Acragas,  although  the  latest  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  was  for  more  than  three 
centuries  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  six  centuries  of  occupation  by 
the  Romans  have  left  so  few  traces  of  their 
presence  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  this  old  Greek 
colony  was  neglected  till  the  invasion  by  the 
Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  success  of  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Hand¬ 
book  to  Algeria  and  Tunis  ”  has  induced  the 
publishers  to  issue  another  revise  under  the 
same  experienced  editorship.  The  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  which  prompted  Ford  many 
years  ago  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  travellers 
in  Spain  the  best  handbook  of  his  time,  or 
indeed  of  any  time,  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  volume  before  us,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  other  work  of  the  kind  where  more 
care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  of  de¬ 
scription  throughout  all  its  pages.  Railway 
communication  has  now  placed  the  chief  points 
of  interest  within  easy  access  of  London,  and 
excellent  roads  to  the  military  stations  in  the 
interior,  as  far  as  the  Desert  line,  offer  as  many 
facilities  to  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the  student 
as  are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  country  that  possesses  such  abun¬ 
dant  traces  of  every  stage  of  civilization  as 
the  region  described  in  this  handbook.  In 
the  Museum  at  Carthage  the  traveller  will  find 
a  varied  collection  of  early  Punic  sculptured 
remains  The  disc  of  Baal,  “  the  abomination 
of  the  Sidonians,”  the  upright  hand,  the  cres¬ 
cent  of  Astarte,  palm  trees,  rams,  and  other 
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symbols  of  long-forgotten  creeds.  On  the  coast 
below  Mahadia  lie  may  explore  the  tombs  of 
still  earlier  settlers,  far  back  into  pre-historic 
times.  Inland,  almost  wherever  he  turns,  he 
may  study  the  monuments  of  the  long  and 
prosperous  period  of  Roman  dominion,  and  the 
short  rule  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  From 
the  borders  of  Tripoli  to  the  holy  city  of 
Kairouan,  and  westward  up  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  he  may  trace  the  march  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  Arabs.  In  Tunis  and  Susa,  and  Sfax 
and  other  towns,  he  may  note  that  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  this  once  conquering  race,  notwith¬ 
standing  long  centuries  of  decay  and  misrule, 
are  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  And  at  Tlemgen, 
hitherto  neglected  by  the  architect  and  the 
archaeologist,  he  will  find  admirable  specimens 
of  Moorish  art  not  surpassed,  except  in 
gTandeur  of  scale,  by  any  of  the  better  known 
work  at  Granada  or  Seville. 


Electrical  Influence  Machines.  A  full  account 
of  their  Historical  Development  and  Modern 
Forms,  with  Instructions  for  making  them. 
By  John  Gray,  B.Sc.  London:  Whittaker 
&  Co.,  1890. 

In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  “  In  the 
present  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bring  together  in  one  volume  all  that  is  useful 
and  interesting  about  Influence  Machines.  In 
the  first  part  is  given  a  sketch  of  the  elements 
of  static  electricity  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to 
make  the  reader  independent  of  a  text-book  on 
the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a 
form  as  will  enable  those  with  little  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  to  understand  the  nature  of 
electrical  quantities.  ...  In  the  second  part, 
the  history  of  the  Influence  Machine,  from  its 
earliest  known  form  up  to  its  modern  forms, 
has  been  given.  .  .  .  The  construction  and 
working  of  all  the  important  machines,  have 
also  been  described  in  this  part  of  the  book.” 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  electrical  theory 
and  measurement  may  omit  reading  Part  i. 
without  missing  anything  necessary  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  subsequent  portions 
•of  the  book,  though  the  author  is  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  this  well-worn  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  in  places,  original.  After  giving  “  The 
Experimental  Data  of  Static  Electricity,”  Mr. 
Gray  devotes  a  chapter  to“AWorking  Hypothesis 
of  the  Electric  Field.”  A  dialectric  is  represented 
by  a  collection  of  cells,  with  elastic  walls,  filled 
with  incompressible  fluid,  and  the  walls  of  these 
cells  are  bulged  out  in  the  direction  of  a  line  of 
force.  “The  potential  at  any  point  in  an  electric 
field  or  strained  dialectric  is  the  pressure  in  the 
cell  in  which  the  point  lies.”  How  far  such  a 
hypothesis  will  assist  the  average  reader  is  an 
open  question,  but  the  definition  or  explanation 
of  E.  M.  F.,  which  the  author  deduces  from  it,  is 
altogether  unwarrantable  and  calculated  to  lead 
a  beginner  into  hopeless  confusion.  E.  M.  F.  is 
■defined  as  “the  rate  at  which  the  potential 
decreases,”  that  is,  E.  M.  F.  is  defined  as  though 
it  meant  “  electric  force  ”  and  not  “  electro¬ 
motive  force.”  Electric  force  and  electro-motive 
force  being  totally  different  things,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Gray  can  have  com- 
imitted  such  a  blunder.  In  the  next  paragraph 
it  is  stated  that  E.  M.  F.  at  “  points”  on  a  con¬ 
ductor  would  be  infinite,  and  “  this  explains  the 
discharging  effects  of  points.”  Considering  that 
the  letters  E.  M.  F.  are  now  universally  used  to 
mean  something  quite  different  from  the  above, 
Mr.  Gray  ought  at  least  to  warn  his  readers 
that  he  is  attaching  a  new  signification  to 
them. 

The  final  chapter  of  Part  I.  is  taken  up  with 
very  full  descriptions  of  Sir  William  Thomson’s 
well-known  electrometers  and  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  volt-meters.  As  the  most 
important  step  in  the  progress  of  every 
science  is  the  measurement  of  quantities,  the 
reader  may  reasonably  expect,  after  reading 
through  some  twenty-five  pages  of  detailed 
descriptions  of  instruments  for  measuring 
potential  and  current,  that  the  actual  per¬ 
formances  of  the  influence  machines  about  to 
be  described  will  be  given.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case ;  qualitative  results,  not  quantita¬ 
tive,  alone  are  recorded  except  in  one  or  two 
cases. 

Part  II.  begins  with  the  description  of  an 
electrophorus,  given  by  Wilke  in  1762,  and  in 
due  course  details  are  given  of  the  influence 
machines  of  Belli,  Bertsch,  Bleekrode,  Bohnen- 
berger,  Cavallo,  Carr 6,  Clarke,  Clerk  Maxwell, 
■Goodman,  Hachette  and  Desormes,  Holtz, 
Kaiser,  Kundt,  Leyser,  Musaeus,  Nicholson, 
Poggendorff,  Riess,  Righi,  Ronald,  Ruhmkorff, 
Thomson,  Topler,  Varley,  Voss,  Wilson, 


Wimshurst,  Wimshurst-Holtz.  This  list  will 
indicate  the  amount  of  information  about  this 
type  of  electrical  machine  that  Mr.  Gray’s  little 
book  affords  ;  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
note  how,  and  at  what  rate,  influence  machines 
have  been  gradually  developed  from  that  of 
Wilke  in  1762  to  that  of  Wimshurst  in  1890. 

The  rate  of  development  has,  however,  been 
by  no  means  uniform,  for,  as  the  author  points 
out,  “subsequent  to  the  invention  of  Bellas 
machine  [1831],  no  real  progress  was  made  till 
Varley’s  machine  appeared  in  1860,  with  the 
exception  of  Goodman’s  machine  [1840],  which 
showed  no  advance  except  in  the  use  of  un¬ 
coated  glass  as  a  carrier  of  electricity.  .  .  . 
This  sudden  loss  of  interest  in  the  subject 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  became  absorbed  in 
the  magnificent  discoveries  of  Faraday  in 
electro-magnetism  and  other  kindred  branches 
of  electricity,  which  covered  a  period  extending 
from  1831  to  1857.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  older 
forms  of  machines  curious  devices  appear.  In 
one  of  Topler’s  machines  a  sort  of  electrical 
safety-valve,  consisting  of  two  points  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  distance  between  which  can  be 
adjusted,  is  introduced  “  to  prevent  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential  becoming  so  great  as  to  cause 
internal  sparking  in  the  machine.”  Some  in¬ 
structive  figures  are  given  in  connexion  with 
the  great  Topler  machine.  “A  machine  with 
20  discs,  each  26  cm.  diameter,  the  axis  of 
which  made  22  revolutions  per  second,  with 
an  expenditure  of  4  kilogrammetres  of  work, 
supplied  a  current  of  electricity  of  0-0081  abso¬ 
lute  units,  when  measured  by  passing  the  current 
through  a  U-formed  glass  tube  filled  with  water 
and  a  tangent  galvanometer.” 

The  author  has  himself  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  on  the  Holtz  machine  by 
substituting  tin-foil  for  the  usual  paper  arma¬ 
tures.  “  Tinfoil  sectors  subtending  an  angle  of 
20  deg.  were  found  to  answer,  while  it  was 
found  that  the  machine  would  work  with  paper 
sectors  of  about  one-half  that  length.”  The 
Bleekrode  Machine  appears  to  be  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one,  and  we  wish  the  author  had 
allowed  more  space  to  it.  It  is  a  modified 
Holtz,  with  vulcanite  instead  of  glass  discs. 
“  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  electrodes 
of  the  machine  must  not  be  in  contact  when  the 
machine  is  started.  But  the  most  interesting 
points  are  in  connexion  with  the  neutralising 
rod.  It  has  been  found  that  a  machine  such 
as  this,  having  vulcanite  discs,  will  not  work 


at  all  without  the  neutralising  rod  ....  the 
machine  will  cease  to  act,  and  all  electricity 
will  apparently  disappear  from  it  ...  .  when 


the  neutralising  rod  is  again  brought  into 
position,  the  machine  will  commence  to  act  as 
before.”  A  final  extract  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  little  is  really  known  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  influence-machines,  owing  to  the 
apathy  displayed  towards  them  by  modern 
electricians.  “  It  has  been  observed  that  these 
Holtz  machines  of  the  *  second  kind  ’  are  liable 
to  die  out  when  the  electrodes  are  separated 
beyond  the  striking  distance,  though,  according 
to  other  authorities,  a  reversal  of  the  current 
takes  place.”  It  is  indeed  curious  that  so 
interesting  a  point  as  to  the  behaviour  of  a 
well-known  machine  has  never  been  definitely 
settled.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  tiny 
machines  of  “  the  celebrated  physicist,  Sir  W. 
Thomson,”  and  Part  III.  gives  pretty  complete 
instructions  for  the  practical  construction  of 
that  most  successful  of  modern  machines,  the 
Wimshurst,  as  well  as  of  the  Holtz  and  Voss 
machines. 

The  descriptions  given  throughout  the  book 
are  excellently  illustrated  with  eighty-eight 
figures  and  three  plates.  The  matter  it  con¬ 
tains,  collected,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  single  volume,  proves  how  much 
this  branch  of  electrical  science  has  been 
neglected  and  the  immense  field  for  original 
research  offered  by  it. 


SOME  TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messes.  Doulton  &  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  have 
lately  issued  a  very  complete  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  of  sanitary  appliances. 
There  are  figured  in  it  several  novelties  in  the 
way  of  pedestal  “combination”  and  other 
closets,  as  well  as  baths,  lavatories,  water- 
fittings,  and  urinals  of  an  improved  type,  such 
as  were  provided  by  this  firm  for  the  chalets  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  where,  we  learn,  they 
planned  and  fitted  up  300  water-closets,  100 
urinals,  and  sixty  lavatories.  Their  new  cata¬ 


logue  will  be  found  very  useful  to  architects 
and  the  building  trade.  Messrs.  Doulton,  we 
may  add,  have  lately  erected  an  additional  - 
manufactory  for  sanitary  appliances  at  Paisley. 

Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  York,  London,  and  i 
elsewhere,  have  sent  us  their  new  illustrated 
list  of  patent  sanitary  specialties.  Amongst' 
the  novelties  it  contains  we  would  call  special : 
attention  to  a  new  form  of  lavatory  basin,  which  ■ 
is  devoid  of  the  old-fashioned  plug  and  chain  i 
outlet.  The  water  is  admitted  from  the  rear, . 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  basin  ;  a  continuous 
current  strikes  the  front  of  the  basin, is  directed: 
upwards,  and  then  flows  back  at  the  top  of  the 
basin  towards  the  back,  where  there  is  an  outlet  i 
weir.  By  this  means  the  water  can  be  con-i 
tinually  renewed  while  it  is  being  used,  all  dirt 
and  foul  matter  being  carried  away  at  once. 
We  may  also  mention  Messrs.  Adams’s  special  i 
disconnecting  chamber,  made  of  stoneware;: 
their  improved  automatic  flushing  syphon ;  their 
patent  revolving  disc  penstock,  which  is  in-: 
genious,  and  secures  a  tight  fit  as  well  as  a 
quick  and  easy  lift;  and  their  patent  “auto-i 
matic  ”  flushing-door,  useful  for  large  culverts, . 
&c.  These  and  other  appliances  in  the  list  arei 
well  worth  the  attention  of  Borough  Engineers: 
and  Surveyors. 

Messrs.  D.  Hulett  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Holborn,: 
send  us  a  copy  of  their  illustrated  catalogue  of: 
electric-lighting  plant  and  material,  which: 
appears  to  be  very  complete,  and  cannot  but  be. 
found  useful  by  architects  and  builders.  It  is 
very  well  got  up,  and  every  article  illustrated: 
or  described  is  priced,  so  that  some  approxi-: 
mate  idea  of  the  cost  of  an  installation  may  be. 
arrived  at. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Binko  &  Co.,  of  Leadenhall-l 
street,  we  have  received  another  useful  cata-: 
logue  of  electric  fittings  and  appliances,  in-i 
eluding  bells,  telephones,  telegraphs,  lighting,; 
and  motors. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTBACT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,415,  Window  Sockets.  C.  J.  Harcourt. 

The  “  sockets  ”  which  are  the  subject  of  thisi 
patent  are  chiefly  designed  for  shop-tittings,  and: 
are  so  made  as  to  be  easily  fastened  around  any: 
pillar  or  projection,  and  removable  without  being! 
passed  over  the  top,  or  permanently  fixed. 

20,914,  Fireproof  Ceilings  and  Walls.  A., 
Klapperstuck  and  A.  H.  Meyer. 

According  to  this  invention,  mortar  and  gypsura.t 
with  colophony  and  diluted  acid,  are  mixed  andi 
applied  as  a  plaster,  which  is  thrown  against  a 
suitable  fireproof  backing,  preferably  a  coarse-; 
meshed  wire  netting.  It  is  applied  to  both  sides, e 
and  i9  smoothed  off  the  usual  way.  The  colophony 
remains  in  a  neutral  condition  within  the  wall  until 
subject  to  heat.  When,  however,  a  fire  breaks  out,i 
the  colophony  will  cause  the  wall  to  assume  a  glazed 
structure,*  which  renders  it  incombustible.  Thisi 
structure*  the  wall  will  always  after  maintain.  The' 
walls  may  be  made  very  light  and  thin,  waters 
proof,  and  poor  transmitters  of  sound,  and,  more-i 
over,  the  walls  may  be  made  in  small  portable! 
sections. 

1,525,  Brick  Kilns.  I.  Button  and  others. 

In  continuous  kilns  improvements  are  made: 
according  to  this  invention,  by  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  a  series  of  separate  arched 
compartments  in  connexion  with  a  smoke-chambeil 
and  in  the  novel  arrangement  of  a  temporary  and  n 
permanent  part  of  the  kiln.  The  temporary  partn 
aro  made  of  green  bricks,  and  each  compartment  at 
it  is  filled  is  closed  by  a  wall  of  green  bricks,  a  sane 
filling,  and  an  iron  gate. 

1,762,  Railway  Sleepers.  R.  Hirschberg. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  means  for  retaininp 
metal  sleepers  in  a  proper  position  with  relation  ti 
each  other,  and  in  locking  devices  for  the  samet 
The  clampiDg  devices  are  peculiarly  arranged. 
1,839,  Windows  or  Casements.  F.  Schmidt.  1 
This  invention  refers  to  means  for  preventing  th 
said  inner  and  outer  casements  from  clashing 
together,  or  being  thrown  apart  by  influences  suc- 
as  the  weather  or  the  sudden  opening  or  closin,; 
of  doors.  The  frames  for  the  two  panes  are  & 
fixed  that  they  are  rigid,  and  always  maintain  i 
parallel  position  to  each  other.  Tho  socket  s 
made  by  pieroiDg  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  f ram¬ 
carrying  the  two  panes. 

1,868,  Forming  Holes  and  Screw-threads  iu 
Clay  and  Earthenware.  G.  Schonau. 

According  to  this  invention,  mandrels  used  an 
forced  into  the  holes  in  which  the  threads  are  to  b: 
cut,  or  sectional  mandrels  having  removable  dies,  ar 
pressed  around  the  projectors  on  which  the  thread- 
are  to  be  made.  _ 

*  “  Structure "  is  the  word  used  in  the  specification 

bat  “surface  ”  seems  to  be  the  word  intended. 
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|  1,890,  Drive  Chains.  T.  Moxon  and  others. 

>i'  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  .. 
nrchain  of  pivoted  links  which  shall  be  extra  strong 
l  anc*  simple  in  construction,  and  which  may  be 
v  easily  shortened  by  the  removal  of  links  or 
[^lengthened  by  the  insertion  of  new  links  without 
9  the  employment  of  pins,  screws,  or  rivets  ;  the 
♦•Jinks  being  held  together  by  simply  keeping  the 
fljcbain  taut.  The  links  are  formed  in  one  piece, 
n  having  a  link  at  one  end  and  a  hook  at  the  other, 
ieach  link  separating  from  the  others.  When  it  i 
Hesired  thus  to  separate  them,  it  is  first  loosened  a 
pittle,  and  then  the  upper  part  is  slid  far  enough  to 
Jisengage  its  hook  from  the  lower  section,  the  eyes 
rormed  by  the  hooks  being  sufficiently  elongated  to 
permit  this  to  bo  done. 

2,200,  Closing  and  Sealing  Device  for  Dis¬ 
charge  Openings.  J.  L.  Bradley. 

This  device  is  for  closing  and  sealing  the  dis- 
,harge  apertures  of  vessels  containing  liquids  oi 
rases,  free  or  under  pressure,  to  prevent  leakage 
md  setting  fast  by  corrosion,  such  as  occurs  with 
ordinary  cocks  or  taps,  to  ensure  a  certain  and 
mmediate  discharge  of  the  vessel  when  required, 
ind  to  render  impossible  any  tampering  with  the 
Bevice  without  detection.  It  consists  of  a  peculiarly 
ihaped  cover  piece  or  plato,  soldered  or  otherwise 
astened  over  the  discharge  aperture. 

2,326,  Blind  Furniture.  J.  Robert-shaw. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  pivot,  ratchet- 
vheel,  spiral  spring,  and  a  screw  nut  are  om- 
iloyed  in  combination  to  effect  a  tension  of  blind 
•ord  and  even  rotation  of  the  blind  roller. 

*  -  Owinc  to  the  failure  of  the  Patent  Office  to  issue 
he  official  Journal  of  Patents  last  week,  we  are  com¬ 
piled  to  hold  over  the  “  New  Applications,"  &c.,  until 

pxt  wnelc 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Wr  i.  ^pril  1-—By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Itent,  CliiFe— “Pickle  Farm,"  and  26a.  Or.  37p.  f. 

r.  £67.  19s .  ’  '  £2  ooo 

F.  cottage,  laundry,  and  3r.  18p .  . .  .  ’500 

F.  plot  of  land  in  Wharf-lane,  lr.  27p 
1  ew  Brompton— 41,  Paget-st.,  f.,  r.  £14 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

olio— 183,  Wardour-st.,  f.,  r.  £120  p.a .  2,300 

helsea— 35  to  43  (odd),  Upcerne-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs 

g.r.  £34.  2s.  6d .  ’’  1  500 

frentford,  near-1  g.r.  of  £100,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  at  a  ’ 

g.r.  of  £40  p.a .  1140 

April  10.— By  Henry  &  Latchford. 
tentish  Town— I.g.r.  of  £76.  12s.,  u.t.  50  yrs 

subject  to  a  g.r.  of  £2.  5s . ’  j 

By  T.  B.  Westaoott. 

ulham— 40,  Bishop's-ter.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 


.  £39.. 
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By  c.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

ow— 1  &  11,  Three  Mill-lane,  f.,  r.  £35. 2s _ 

23  &  25,  Three  Mill-lane,  f.,  r.  £36.  Ss . 320 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 
oxton— 53  &  57,  Harman-st.,  u.t.  52  vrs  tr  r 

£U.5s . . .  _  j  b 

olloway— 66,  Tufnell  Pk-rd.,  u.t.  74  vrs  "  r 

£8.  r.  46 . . .  ....  ’ 

48,  50&  52,  Hargrave  Pk-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.  g.r 
£21  ’ b 


pntoimlle— 43,  Wharton-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.j  g.r.  £4, 

coke  Newington— 144,  winston-id.,  u.t.  70  yrs  ’ 

(  g.r.  £5. 10s.,  r.  £30 .  '’ 

By  Slade  &  Butler. 
[Utersea-4  and  6,  Limbourg-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

.  .  By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

lshopsgate-st.— 30,  Duke-Bt.,  f.,  r.  .263.  5s . 

ijackney— 29,  King  Edward's-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.’ no 

1  g-r . 

.144,  King  Edward's-rd.,  u.t.  52  vrs. 

J  r.  £32  . . .  : 

u*d  Ford — 49,  Arbery-rd.,  u.t. 

■  r.  £28.  16s . 

whekney— 11,  13,  and  15,  Mansford-Vd  '  f. 

I  - 


:.r.  £6.  5s. 
g.r.  £5.  10s. 


aresbrook,  Sylvan-rd.— Two  plots  of  f!  land . . .  150 

.Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
3und-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
proved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent- 
1  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  •  e  r’ 
“  '  estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
"1r  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  • 
for  square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  yd.  for 
rd,  &c.J 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  19. 

Ivloyal  Institution.— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  FR.S 
“Colour  and  its  Chemical  Action."  3  p.m.'’  ‘  '  ’’ 
^Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Visit  to 

■  [ntallon  Castle. 

ft- Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society.— Visit  to  the  Batter- 
W  Churches  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mary  by 
);  Bark,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  White, 

■  Monday,  April  21. 

•■loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.—  Special  General 
dietiDg  for  Members  ODly.  Sp.m. 
i  .  .  Tuesday,  April  22. 

institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Discussion  on  Sir 
edenck  Bramwell's  paper  on  “The  Application  of 
iJctricity  to  Welding,  Stamping,  and  other  Cognate 
Blrposes"  Sp.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Section).  —  Sir 
.Hstokes,  on  “  The  Danube  and  its  Trade."  5  p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  23. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  on 
m  the  South-east  of  England.”  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Address  by  Sir  Robert  Rawlin- 
son,  who  will  present  the  Medals  and  Certificates 
awarded  to  the  successful  Exhibitors  at  the  Exhibition 
held  at  Worcester  in  1889.  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — (1)  Nomination  „■ 
Council  and  Officers  for  ensuing  Session.  (2)  Adjourned 
Discussion  on  Mr.  T.  L.  Miller's  paper  on  “The 
Efficiency  of  Gas-Engines.”  8  p.m. 

.  Thursday,  April  24. 

Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft.— Mr.  Stirling  Lee  on 

A  Talk  on  Sculpture."  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Dr.  Oliver  Lodge, 
F.R.S.,  on  “A  Lightning  Guard  for  Telegraph  Purpose? 
and  the  Protection  of  Cables  from  Lightning."  8  p.m. 

Friday,  April  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). 
Mr.  C.  F.  Jenkin  on  “  Some  Applications  of  Electricity 
in  Engineering  Workshops."  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  26. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
anil  Surveyors.  —  Home  District  Meeting  at  Acton 
Ealing,  and  Hampton. 

Royal  Institution.— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 
on  “Colour  and  its  Chemical  Action.  II.  3  p.m. 
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Robert  Boyle  &  Son  (Limited).  -The 
directors  of  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Limited 
ventilating  engineers,  London  and  Glasgow, 
have  resolved  to  pay  an  instalment  on  account 
of  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half-year  ending  March  31  last, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  most  pro¬ 
sperous  since  the  formation  of  the  Company. 
The  directors  attribute  this  success  to  the  great 
and  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  form  of  their  self-acting  “  Air-Pump  ’ 
ventilator,  upon  which  further  improvements 
have  recently  been  effected  by  Mr.  Robert  Boyle, 
adding  considerably  (so  we  are  informed)  to  its 
power  as  an  exhaust  ventilator,  weatherproof 
and  free  from  down-draught.  It  is  now  made  of 
a  more  ornamental  character,  of  the  best  rolled 
steel  -  plates,  galvanised,  and  painted  with 
enamel  paint,  and,  though  superior  to  those 
Messrs.  Boyle  have  hitherto  made,  is  sold  at 
50  per  cent,  less  in  price,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  not  only  the  most  efficient  but  also  the 
most  substantially-made  and  cheapest  venti¬ 
lator  in  the  market.  The  Company  have  just 
applied  their  system  of  ventilation  to  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Court,  Guildhall,  H.M.S.  Conquest,  the 
new  “  White  Star  ”  line  steamers  Teutonic  and 
Majestic, ,  and  the  new  steamer  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  La  Touraine. 
The  Company  have  at  present  some  very  im¬ 
portant  ventilating  contracts  in  hand  and  in 
prospect.  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  the  managing 
director,  is  now  in  India,  arranging  contracts 
for  Government  buildings  and  establishing 
“  agencies,"  after  which  he  proceeds  to  China 
and  Japan. 

University  College,  London.— A  series  of 
Saturday  morning  lectures  on  “  Architecture 
Classic  and  Christian,”  intended  for  art 
students  and  others,  and  open  to  ladies,  will  be 
commenced  by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith. 
F.R.I.B.A.,  on  Saturday,  April  19,  at  11  a.m. 
The  following  is  the  syllabus:— Classic  Archi¬ 
tecture  (three  lectures  and  one  visit):  The 
nature  of  architecture ;  the  origins  of  Greek 
architecture  ;  Greek  archaic  buildings  • 
temples;  public  buildings;  parallel  between 
Greek  and  Roman  art ;  Roman  temples  • 
public  and  domestic  buildings ;  monuments  • 
Basilicas;  visit  to  the  British  Museum! 
Christian  Architecture  (three  lectures  and  one 
visit)  :  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  Gothic  architecture  in  England  ;  the 
usual  division  into  periods  ;  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  monastic  buildings  in  England  •' 
domestic  and  military  buildings ;  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  visit  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  lectures  will  be 
fully  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photographs. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  one  guinea,  admission 
to  the  first  lecture  being  free. 

The  “  Marlborough  ”  Patent  Pamphlet 
Cases.— We  have  previously  noticed  these 
admirable  cases  for  preserving  loose  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  &c.  We  have  now  received  a 
specimen  of  the  case  which  has  been  prepared 
specially  for  containing  numbers  of  the  Builder. 
Messrs.  Marlborough,  Gould,  &  Co.,  of  Old 
Bailey,  are  the  manufacturers,  but  the  cases 
may  be  had  to  order  from  all  stationers  and 
booksellers.  The  cases  are  very  convenient. 
They  facilitate  order  and  tidiness,  and  help 
greatly  in  the  classification  of  loose  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  dust  and  “blacks”  being 
effectually  excluded.  They  are  made  in  sizes 
to  suit  all  magazines  and  periodicals. 


The  English  Iron  Trade— The  English 
iron  market  is  very  quiet,  with  a  general  down¬ 
ward  movement  in  prices.  Business  in  pig-iron 
is  of  a  very  restricted  nature.  Consumers  are 
holding  back  in  the  expectation  of  still  lower 
prices,  while  producers  are  unable  to  sell  at  the 
reduced  rates,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  raw 
material,  the  business  done  passing  almost 
exclusively  through  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  holders  of  warrants.  The  Glasgow  and 
Middlesbrough  warrant  markets  have  been  on 
the  downward  course  all  the  week.  Scotch 
warrants  are  about  2s.  a  ton  lower,  and  Cleve¬ 
land  warrants  as  much  as  6s.  The  drop  in 
Scotch  makers’  iron  ranges  from  6d.  to  5s.  per 
ton,  and  in  Cleveland  makers’  iron  it  is  5s.  a 
ton.  Lancashire  pig-iron  has  lost  2s.  a  ton 
Lincolnshire  Is.,  and  Derbyshire  5s.  Other 
descriptions  of  pig-iron  have  experienced  a 
corresponding  fall,  while  West  Coast  hematites 
are  obtainable  at  prices  5s.  below  those  ruling  a 
w'eek  ago.  The  demand  for  manufactured  iron 
and  steel  continues  very  limited,  and  prices 
have  further  declined.  The  decline  in  finished 
iron  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  ton,  and  in  steel 
from  2s.  6d.  to  15s.  Shipbuilders,  although 
pretty  well  engaged  on  work  in  hand,  are  not 
booking  any  fresh  orders.  Engineers  are  taking 
some  new  work,  but  they  are  quieter  on  the 
whole. — Iron. 

Proposed  Artisans’  Dwellings.— On  Tues¬ 
day  next,  at  the  Mart,  the  London  County 
Council  will  offer  for  sale  some  lands  lying  east 
and  west  of  Rosebery-avenue.  The  two  lots 
being  about  41,150  feet  superficial  together! 
abut  against  that  portion  of  the  new  street 
from  Gray’s  Inn-road  to  St.  John-street-road 
which  is  now  nearly  completed.  They  will  be 
utilised  for  artisans’  dwellings,  to  be  constructed 
in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
Council.  It  is  required  that  the  dwellings  shall 
accommodate  660  persons  of  the  “labouring- 
class  ”  as  defined  by  statute,  and  shall  be  built 
for  a  least  total  of  20,500/.  Their  erection  here 
is  stipulated  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  (Various  Powers)  Act  of  1885,  in  terms 
whereof  the  late  Board  made  a  scheme  in  this 
behalf.  At  the  part  in  question,  Rosebery- 
avenue  passes  between  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Clerkenwell-road,  and  is  carried  upon  a  viaduct 
of  brick  arches,  crossing  Warner-street  by  a 
girder-bridge.  The  height  of  the  footway  above 
the  lowest  point  of  the  hollow  is  27  ft.  The  two 
lots  are  traversed,  at  a  depth  of  about  18  ft.  by 
the  Old  Fleet  sewer,  which  here  forms  a  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  parishes  of  St,  Andrew 
Holborn.and  St.  James’  and  St,  John,  C’lerken- 
well.  The  stream  ran  along  the  northern  sides 
of  the  present  Poole’s-buildings,  on  Mount  Plea¬ 
sant,  and  the  Field-land  Refuges  in  Vine-street 

Copping’s  Automatic  Sash-lock.  —  This 
sash  fastener,  of  which  a  working  model  has 
been  submitted  to  us,  is  one  of  the  best  recent 
patents  of  this  kind  that  has  come  under  our 
notice.  A  small  barrel  bolt,  fixed  in  a  strong 
sheath  on  the  rail  of  the  inner  sash,  shoots 
with  a  spring  into  a  brass  socket  fixed  on  the 
rail  of  the  outer  sash ;  the  socket  is  combined 
with  a  striking -plate  which  automatically 
pushes  back  the  bolt  on  closing  the  window 
until  it  is  opposite  the  socket.  The  bolt  works' 
at  right-angles  to  the  sash-rails.  Combined 
with  the  bolt  are  a  couple  of  clips  on  the  inner 
sash  sliding  on  a  brass  bed  on  the  outer  sash 
which  slopes  obliquely,  so  that,  on  meeting,  the 
sash-rails  are  drawn  together  and  held  tight. 
The  bolt  is  withdrawn  by  a  drop-ring  on  the 
inner  side.  As  we  have  observed  in  former  in¬ 
stances,  a  spring  is  always  a  certain  element  of 
weakness  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  this  is  an 
excellent  and  workmanlike  fastener,  good  in 
principle  and  very  strongly  made,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  architects. 

The  Aldus  Waterspray  System  of  Ven¬ 
tilation.  -  -It  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising 
columns  that  Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson  &  Co8, 
ventilating  and  sanitary  engineers,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street  and  Glasgow,  have  purchased 
the  patent  rights  and  plant  of  the  jEolus 
Waterspray  General  Ventilating  and  Electrical 
Engineering  Company,  together  with  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  business  carried  on  by  that  com¬ 
pany.  The  iEolus  Waterspray  System  of  Ven¬ 
tilation  has  been  largely  applied  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  where  many  important 
Government  and  other  buildings'  have  been 
ventilated  by  it.  In  Canada  and  Queensland 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  Government  Offices  • 
while  in  this  country  many  important  buildings 
have  been  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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Registration  of  Plumbers  at  Plymouth. 

— The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  presided,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  over  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  Plymouth,  in  furtherance  of 
the  national  system  for  training  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  plumbers.  There  was  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  attendance.— The  Mayor  opened  the 
proceedings  by  introducing  the  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bishop,  who  said  that  Plymouth  was  very 
Tapidly  growing,  and  in  the  race  between  sea¬ 
side  places  for  public  favour  as  health  resorts 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  the 
front  rank.  The  subject  of  sanitation  was  an 
eminently  practical  one,  and  was  pressing  itself 
on  the  public  attention  more  and  more  every 
day.  He  said  that  the  Company’s  object  was 
not  confined  to  the  registration  of  competent 
men  ;  they  were  doing  their  utmost  to  provide 
the  younger  members  of  the  craft  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  rendering  themselves  competent,  and  he 
referred  to  the  rapid  spread  of  technical  classes 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  men  who 
attended  those  classes  showed  by  their  study 
and  application  to  the  work  during  three  hours 
of  voluntary  schooling  a  determination  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  and  their  trade  which  could 
not  fail  to  ultimately  succeed.  Referring  to  the 
way  in  which  the  movement  was  being  carried 
out,  he  said  they  were  met  there  in  public  to 
elect  a  Council  composed  equally  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  plumbing  trade,  and  representatives 
of  the  public.  With  a  body  so  constituted, 
surely  it  would  be  hard  to  find  fault.  They 
would  draw  up  their  by-laws,  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  their  meetings,  and  prepare  for  exami¬ 
nations  ;  for  the  feeling  throughout  the  country 
was  growing  stronger  every  day  that  applicants 
for  registration  should  be  admitted  on  examina¬ 
tion  only. — The  Earl  of  Morley  moved  that  a 
Council  be  formed  at  Plymouth  to  carry  out  the 
registration  system  in  South  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall. — Several  other  speakers  having  warml}' 
supported  the  resolution,  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  and  a  District  Council  elected,  in¬ 
cluding,  besides  the  representatives  of  the  master 
and  operative  plumbers,  the  following  public 
representatives : — The  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  the 
Mayor  of  Devonport,  Dr.  Greenway  (Medical 
Officer,  Plymouth),  Dr.  Lear  (Medical  Officer, 
Stonehouse),  Dr.  W.  May  (Medical  Officer, 
Devonport),  Dr.  Kerswill  (Medical  Officer,  St. 
German’s  Union),  Dr.  Prance,  Dr.  Hingston, 
Dr.  J.  H.  S.  May,  Messrs.  C.  King,  F.  Hine,  W. 
Snell,  and  Luff  (architects),  J.  Bellamy 
(Borough  Surveyor,  Plymouth),  W.  Burns 
(Borough  Surveyor,  Devonport),  and  A.  E. 
Lyons  (Chairman,  Stonehouse  Local  Board). 
The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  presented  Certificates 
of  Registration  granted  by  the  Plumbers’  Com¬ 
pany  to  a  number  of  local  plumbers  who  had 
passed  the  examinations,  and  the  proceedings 
ended  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary- 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — A  Home  District 
meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  April  2G,  1890,  at  Acton,  Ealing,  and 
Hampton.  The  members  will  proceed  to  the 
sewage  works  of  the  Acton  Local  Board,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2Gth  inst.,  by  railway  to  either 
Turnliam  Green  Station  (Metropolitan  Railway), 
or  Acton  Station  (North  London  Railway),  from 
each  of  which  stations  the  works  are  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The  programme 
of  the  meeting  will  be  as  follows,  viz.: — 11  a.m. 
Assemble  at  sewage  works  of  Acton  Local 
Board,  where  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  the 
process  of  the  International  Rivers  Purification 
Co.  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Ebbetts,  Surveyor  of 
Acton,  and  the  works  afterwards  inspected. 
12  n  n:  Proceed  by  breaks  to  Ealing.  12.20 
p.m. :  Arrive  at  Ealing,  where  a  paper  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  new  Public  Offices  and  other  recent 
works  at  Ealing  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Jones,  and 
an  inspection  made  of  the  Baths,  Offices,  Free 
Library,  Fire  Brigade  Station,  stabling,  &c. 
1.80  p.m. :  Light  refreshments  will  be  provided 
by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Robson  at  the  Public 
Offices,  E'tbng.  2.30  p.m. :  Proceed  by  breaks 
to  Hamp*  n,  where  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Frase  ,  the  large  Extension  Works  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Co.  will  be  viewed, 
including  special  pumping  machinery  now  in 
course  of  erection. 

Survey  or  ship,  Luton. — We  understand 
that  the  Town  Council  of  Luton  have  appointed 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lovegrove,  A.M.I.C.E.  (Assistant 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Croydon),  as 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Mr.  Love- 
grove  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Jas.  Lovegrove,  C.E., 
Surveyor  to  the  Hackney  District  Board  of 
Works. 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 

— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Hall,  42,  George-street,  Professor  G. 
Baldwin  Brown,  President,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  business,  a  paper  on 
“  The  Accessories  of  Architecture  ”  was  read  by 
Mr.  John  Keppie,  President  of  the  Glasgow 
Architectural  Association.  The  subject  of  site, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  with  which 
the  architect  has  to  deal,  and  which  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  does  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves,  was  the  first  accessory 
to  which  attention  was  drawn.  Comparison 
was  made  between  the  setting-out  of  cities 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  considerably 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Paris  par¬ 
ticularly  was  alluded  to  as  a  city  in  which  most 
of  the  fine  buildings  were  beautifully  situated, 
and  the  lecturer  said  that  consequently  they 
received  a  much  greater  degree  of  public  appre¬ 
ciative  attention.  Sculpture  and  metal- work 
were  next  alluded  to  as  valuable  aids  to  the 
architect,  not  only  on  account  of  line  form,  but 
of  the  texture  and  coloration  of  which  they 
were  capable,  and  which  was  as  valuable  in 
architecture  as  in  painting.  Some  remarks 
were  made  on  the  correct  method  of  designing 
in  different  materials,  such  as  cast-iron,  plaster, 
&c.  The  lecturer  said,  in  conclusion,  that, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  various 
accessories,  these  arts  were  now  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  and  consequently  architecture  ought  now 
to  be,  if  it  was  not,  more  interesting  and 
thorough  than  it  was  then. — At  the  close,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer. 

Lifts. — Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  &  Stevens 
have  received  instructions  to  erect  one  of  their 
“  Reliance  ”  hydraulic  lifts  at  the  Badminton 
Club-chambers.  They  are  also  erecting  similar 
lifts  at  Ashley- mansions,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster  ;  and  in  several  other  buildings. 

Building  Land  at  Nortliwood. — We  may 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sale  of 
freehold  building  land  to  be  held  at  Northwood, 
on  the  borders  of  Middlesex  and  Herts,  on  the 
30th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Humbert,  Son,  &  Flint,  as 
advertised. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Asli,  Canada . load 

Birch  ,, 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . .. . . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  .  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 


,,  yenuw . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 


Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  . 

„  „  4th  and  3rd  - 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  - 

,,  2nd . 

„  white  .... 

Swedish . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 
Mexican,  cargo  average  . 


Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


METALS. 

IRON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. . 
Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot 


Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead-  Pig,  Spanish  . ton 


English,  com.  brands 

Sheet,  English . 

Pipe  . 


£.  b.  d. 

6  15  0 
11  0  0 

0  2  3 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 

3  10  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 
6  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
0  0  0 

8  0  0 

7  0  0 

7  0  0 
10  0  0 

8  0  0 
6  10  0 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 
15  0  0 
10  10  0 

7  0  0 

8  15  0 
6  15  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 

0  11  0 
0  8  0 
0  6  0 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  4| 
0  0  4| 
O  0  4} 
0  0  6* 
0  0  6i 

4  0  0 
15  0  0 
14  0  0 

0  0  6 
0  0  10 
0  0  4* 


8  2  6 

7  15  0 

8  10  0 
63  0  0 
55  0  0 
62  0  0 
48  0  0 

0  0  5J 
12  11  3 
12  15  0 
14  10  0 
16  0  0 


£.  s. 
7  6 
14  0 
0  3 

4  5 

5  0 
4  15 

3  10 

4  10 

6  10 
3  10 

6  5 
6  0 

7  10 
0  0 


0  14 
0  10 
0  7 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
13  0 
20  0 
18  0 
0  1 
0  1 
0  0 


8  10 
8  0 
9  10 
53  10 
56  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
12  12 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Tin— Straits . 

Australian . 

English  Ingots . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  8.  d.  f 

S8  10  0  0  0  0  ( 

89  0  0  0  0  0  0 

93  0  0  0  0  0  ( 


OILS. 

Linseed  . ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined . 

Tar— Stockholm . barrel 

Archangel . 


24  10 
32  0 
30  10 
22  0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 


23  7  6  f, 
0  0  0  f 
0  0  0  5 

24  15  0  [ 
32  5  0  t 

0  0  0  6 
0  0  0  li 
40  0  0  1 
6  0  0  3 
12  0  0  3 
0  0  0  3 
0  0  0  3 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading] 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.  ] 


ABINGDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  Fortress,  Abingdon,  for  General  Booth.:! 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101, J 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

E.  Williams,  Abingdon  . £546  0  0 

Ellwood  &  Sons,  Sandy  .  497  0  0 

S.  Drew,  Abingdon  .  490  0  0 

T.  Barrett,  Abingdon  .  455  0  0 

J.  Buckle,  Abingdon .  448  0  0 

G.  H.  Wheeler,  Abingdon  .  437  0  0  4 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea .  430  0  0 


ANSTEY  (near  Dorchester). — For  the  erection  of  ai 
pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  for  Messrs.  Hall  &  Wood" 
house.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect,  Dorchester  :— 

W.  House,  Hurtfoot  Lane  (accepted).  £786  0  0 


0  0 


—  BROADSTAIRS  (Kent). — For  erecting  a  Convalescent:; 
Home,  for  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  North  Surreyi 
District  Schools,  Anerley.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect^ 
Forest  Hill.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Vining.i 
89,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. : — 

H.  L.  Holloway  . £4,290  0  0 

A.  G.  Lockwood  &  Co . 3,756  0  0 

W.  Johnson .  3,699  0  0 

J.  T.  May  . 3,690  0  0 

Foster  &  Dicksee  .  3,681  0  0 

W.  &  T.  Denne  .  3,680 

Holloway  Bros .  3,670 

Charles  Home .  3,695 

R.  G.  Battley  .  3,574  0  0 

W.  Akers  &  Co .  3,570  0  0 

J.  Shillitoe  &  Son .  3,500  0  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead .  3,439  0  0 

W.  H.  Port  .  3,400  0  0 

W.  J.  Adcock .  3,397  0  0 

C.  J.  Slade  .  3,395  0  0 

T.  Pearce  .  3,353  10  0 

F.  J.  Doughty .  3,283  0  0 

J.  Longley  &  Co .  3,223  0  0 

W.  W.  Martin .  3,149  0  0 

Rolteson  &  Rickett  .  3,139  0  0 

J.  Pocock .  3,133  0  0 

Andrew  Black  &  Son .  3,128  0  0 

L.  Shrubsole .  3,095  0  0 

G.  H.  Denne  &  Son  .  3,088  0  0 

J.  Brown  &  Son  (accepted) .  2,933  0  0 


BROAD  WELL  (Gloucestershire*. — For  new  wing  and' 
alterations,  at  Broadwell,  Gloucestershire,  for  Mr.  R.  G.  f 
Francis.  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  architect 

Hookham,  Stow-on-the.Wold  . £699  0  0  I 

Groves,  Milton-under-Wychwood -  587  0  0 

Howman  Bros.,  Stow-ou-the-Wold  . .  610  0  0  I 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  new  malt-n 
house,  avenue,  hop  and  barley  stores,  and  other  works.! 
at  Clarence-street  Brewery,  Burton,  for  the  trustees  oh 
the  late  Mr.  P.  Walker.  Mr.  Robey  E.  Carpenter,.1 
architect,  Burton.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


Wood,  Derby  . £6,465  0  0  I 

Hunter,  Burton  .  6,440  0  0  I 

Walker  <fc  Slater,  Derby  .  6,315  0  0 

Hodges,  Burton  .  6,200  0  0 

Chamberlain,  Burton .  6,195  0  0 

Lowe  dt  Sons,  Burton  .  6,100  0  0  Jn 

Varlow,  Burton  (accepted) .  6,997  0  0  t 


[Architect's  estimate,  £6,250.] 


COIA5  HESTER. — For  erecting  new  schools,  Kendall-ai 
road.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  architect,  Chelmsford  :—  4 


F.  S.  Ward . £1,490  0  0 

F.  Dupont .  1,393  0  0 

Everett  <fc  Son  (accepted) .  1,389  0  0 


[All  of  Colchester.  ] 


EASTBOURNE.— For  the  erection  and  completion  ofi 
Salvation  Army  Citadel  buildings  in  Eastbourne,  Sussex* 
for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  ! 
and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  "{ 

J.  Peerless,  Eastbourne . £2,625  0  0!  ! 

L.  Huggett,  Eastbourne  .  2  486  17  8 

J.  Coster,  Eastbourne  .  2,250  0  0 

J.  Pinall,  jun.,  Eastbourne .  1,979  10  0  [; 

E.  Cornwell  &  Son,  Eastbourne _  1,850  0  0  ; 

Rowland  Bros.,  Horsham .  1,749  0  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  . .  1,679  0  0  \ 

W.  Backliurst,  Eastbourne .  1,569  0  0 

F.  Mitchell,  Bexhill-on-Sea  . .  1,557  0  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea  .  1,385  0  0  ! 


EAST  BRENT  (Somersetshire).— For  the  first  portion; 
of  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  parish  church,  for  the ! 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Denison.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker, kl 
architect 

Jones  &  Willis . £690  0  0!  !■ 

Midland  Joinery  Co .  617  12  0 

Goss  .  400  0  0  I 

Hems . 380  0  0  I 

Kimberley .  365  0  0 

Cowlin  .  349  0  0 

Pollard  .  345  0  0 

Hawkins  &  Co.  .  293  19  0 

Merrick .  268  17  0  j 

Dart  (accepted) .  240  0  0!  ] 
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!OM PETITION,  CONTRACTS,  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

North  Wales  University 
College . 

Four  of  20  Guineas 

April  23rd 

.. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

stant  Survevore  (R.E.  Dept.) . 

Civil  ServiceCommission 
Worksop  Local  Board... 

Not  stated  . . 

April  26th 
April  28th 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenderetobe 

delivered. 

Page. 

>e  Sewers.  &c . 

April  22nd 

do. 

ii*. 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

xiii. 

rpaving  of  Paths,  Barnsbury . 

do. 

April  24th 
April  25th 
do. 

April  26th 

uadnrak-.ng  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells . 

xi!*' 

enty  Cottages.  Parbston  .... 

G.  E.  Ry.  Co . 

ii. 

pot  and  Store,  Upper  Thames  street  . 

w  Outlet  Sluice . 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

Essex  Sewers  Com . 

do. 

G.  Hickman  Barnes . 

U. 

nting.  Whitewashing,  Repairs,  &c . 

astruction  of  Mixing  House.  &c.  (Sewage 
forks)  . . .  .  6 

St.  Marylebone  Guar. 

Official  . 

Lewis  Angell . 

April  28th 

xi. 

eet  Works  . 

nihhing  Vestry  Hall  and  Offices  . 

Sevenoaks  Local  Board 

JabezMann  . . 

G.  Edwards  . . 

W.  Sykes . 

do. 

xi. 

idmaking  and  Paving  Works.. . 

tension  of  Schools  . . 

derground  Urinal  . . 

foiling  of  Line,  Twyford  and  Reading  .. 
it-iron  Water-pipes  . 

do. 

do. 

xiiL 

Greenwich  3d.  of  Wks. 

G.  W.  Ry.  Co . 

Calcutta  Corporation  .. 
St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Guardians  . 

Billesdon  U.R.S.A . 

R.  Churchill . 

Official  . 

do. 

J.  Quick  &  Son . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

May  1st 

ii. 

xi. 

xiii. 

n  Storm-water  Drains . . 

idmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

W.  Smith  . 

J.  B.  Everard  . 

do. 

May  2nd 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  6th 

xj. 

tmen  s  Office,  W  andsworth  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Wks.  Ac. 

ul 

do. 

do. 

G.  W.  &M.  Ry.  Co.’s... 

do. 

do. 

cel  Sorting  Office,  Manchester . 

lening  in  Iron  and  Steel  of  Viaducts, 

taee,  Ac . . 

May  7th 

u: 

Norfolk  County  Council 

r  Asylum,  Isle  of  Man . . 

May  24th 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


INCHLEY. —  For  erecting  coach-house  and  stables, 
Torrington  Park,  North  Finchley.  .Mr.  F.  I). 
m8on,  architect,  The  Oaks,  Woodside  Park,  N.  : — 
Wheeler  &  Co.  (accepted) . £303  0  0 


INCHLEY.— For  repairs,  &c.,  to  two  houses  in 
•ington  Park,  North  Finchley.  Mr.  F.  D.  Thomson, 
iitect  :— 

Clarke . £193  14  0 

Dixon .  182  10  0 

Wheeler  &  Co .  150  16  0 

Voller .  148  0  0 


NCHLEY.— For  repairs,  &c.,  to  Congregational 
rch,  North  Finchley.  Mr.  F.  D.  Thomson,  archi- 

Clarke  . £275  10  0 

Dixon . .. .  275  0  0 

Voller .  274  12  0 

Wheeler  &  Co .  239  14  0 


0  0 


)REST  GATE. — For  new  banking  premises  and 
i,  Forest  Gate,  for  the  London  and  South-Western 
dng  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Edward  Gabriel,  architect, 
lid  Broad-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  It.  Tasker, 
ohn-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :— 

3.  J.  Scott  . £8,318  n  n 

3.  Bryon  .  S,297 

Killby  &  Gay  ford .  8,276 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  8,080  u  u 

W.  Shepherd  .  7,875  0  0 

Cox  .  7,874  0  0 

Smith  &  Son .  7,777  o  0 

iV.  Gregar .  7,339  0  0 

L  Godfrey  &  Son  .  7,287  0  0 

3.  Sharp  (accepted)  .  7,200  0  0 


IRNSEY.  —  For  new  road,  sewer,  surface  water 
l,  connexions,  &c.,  for  the  British  Land  Company, 
ted,  on  their  estate  at  Harringay  Park.  Mr.  Henry 
ichell,  Surveyor 

'lowell  &  Robson,  Kensington  _ £1,700  0  0 

lunmore,  Crouch  End,  N .  1,529  0  0 

Vilson,  Walthamstow  . . .  1,497  0  0 

’izzey,  Hornsey,  N .  1,476  0  0 

*eill  &  Sons,  Bromley  .  1,453  0  0 

lloomfield,  Tottenham .  1,367  0  0 

rackson,  Leyton  (accepted)  .  1,255  0  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Plough"  Inn,  Mile- 
end-road,  E.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect,  12,  South- 
place,  Finsbury,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger 
&  Son,  surveyors,  21,  Finsbury -pavement,  E.C. 

Hearle  &  Son  . £7,327  0  0 

W.  &  H.  Lascelles  . 7,320  0  0 

W.  Harper . 7il59  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  7,152  0  0 

Staines  &  Son  .  7,00s  0  0 

.  6,904  0  0 

F.  &  *.  J.  Wood .  6,726  0  0 

G.  Sharp  .  e,682  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  6,648  0  0 

J-  Johnston  . e,596  0  0 

&  T<?dd«,  6,572  0  0 

Harris  &  Wardrop .  6  474  0  0 

J.  H  Johnson  .  6,458  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted)  .  6,363  0  0 


a  ^DON.-For  the  erection  of  one  pair  of  semi¬ 
detached  houses  on  the  Frognal  Mansion  Estate,  Hamp¬ 
stead  (exclusive  of  mosaic  floors,  tile  hearths,  stoves 
mantelpieces,  painted  glass,  door  furniture,  painting  or 
papering).  No  quantities  supplied.  Mr.  James  Neale, 
w  !'■  ’  archltect  and  surveyor,  10,  Bloomsbury-square 
W,U:“  'Monks’ 

Corsehill  Park 

Langdale,  Hallett,  &  Co.,  London  ..£6  500  ®*ione- 

Holloway  Bros .  5420  £5014 

Garlick  &  Horton .  £§95  5^93 

Foster  &  Dicksee,  Rugby  .  6, ’252  4’o94 

McCormick  &  Sons,  London .  4,387  4  198 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Clarendon  Chapel  and 
Schools,  Clarendon-street,  Camberwell  New-road  S  E 
Mr.  George  Baines,  architect,  4,  Great  Winchester- 
street  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  G.  E.  Goodchild  & 
Son,  81,  Finsbury -pavement,  E.C.  :—  Upper  part 
Chapel  and  Tower  and 
u  ....  .  _  Schools.  Spire. 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  _ £6,189  £290 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  6.182  ..  "  279 

F.&H.F  Higgs  .  6,120  300 

"■^.Batttey .  5.957  297 

F-J-Coihead .  5,598  255 

W. Johnson  .  5i60o  253 

w  t  J£rrard  ■; .  5,483  230 

H.  L.  Holloway*  .  5,470  229 

Accepted  at  £4,962,  exclusive  of  the  upper  part  of 
tower  and  spire,  boundary  walls,  and  gates. 


LONDON  -For  constructing  swimming-bath  at  the 
tect"— d  VictuaUers  SchooL  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  archi- 

AHen  <fc  Son  . £3  400  0  n 

Holliday  &  Greenwood .  3,’i2o  0  0 

5®®1,  . .  3|i20  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  .  3  079  0  0 

Burman  &  Son . !  3^050  0  0 

Mower  &  Son  .  3j016  0  0 

MNDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Good  Intent" 
•ublic-house,  Cambridge-heath.  Mr.  Batts,  architect  •- 

“°°d  . . £1,310  0  0 

&  Cox  .  1,297  0  0 

Mower  &  Son  .  4  975  a  a 

Edwards . ‘ l|257 


0  0 


L°NDON.— For  niterations  at  the  “Crooked  Billet" 
Upper  Clapton,  for  Mrs.  Fairhead.  Mr.  Brown,  archi¬ 
tect,  21,  Liverpool-street.  No  quantities 

?®°d  .  . . .  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son .  777  n  ,, 

H<nKTA8oii  . 713  0  0 

Walker  Bros .  690  0  0 

J.  Anley .  690  0  n 

S.  Goodall .  677  n  o 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  St.  James’s  Schools, 
Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Westminster  Union.  Mr.  Jno.  Waldram,  C.E.  surveyor 
16,  Craven-street,  Charing-cross,  W.C.  :— 

Lilley  &  Anderson,  Wallington _ £1,326  0  0 

Doody,  Eaton-square . . .  962  0  0 

W.  Wallis,  Balham .  906  0  0 

Johnson,  Wandsworth .  877  0  0 

Lorden  &  Son,  Upper  Tooting  ....  875  0  0 

Parsons  &  Co.,  Wandsworth  .  870  0  0 

Flew  <fc  Co.,  Kensington  .  839  0  0 

A.  Wallis,  Balham .  397  0  0 

Marsland.  Wandsworth  .  797  0  0 

J ohnson  &  Manners,  GreatPulteney- 

street  (accepted). . . .  73s  0  0 

Hole,  Sutton .  757  q  q 


NGSTON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
irnihirst.”  Mr.  T.  Searancke  Archer,  architect: — 
'oils  i  Son 
tdkins 


•weet  &  Loder . 

.ansdowne  . 

lolliday  A  Greenwood . . 

Lawrence  A  Sons  _ 

nnsell . 

losephHiggs  . 

William  Shurmur  . 


£2,244  0  0 
2,106  0  0 
2,100  0  0 
2,089  0  0 
2,088  0  0 
1,979  0  0 
1,970  0  0 
1,957  0  0 
1,746  0  0 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  other  work  at  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth.  Quantities  supplied 

Godson  &  Son,  Kilburn  . £1,820  0  0 

Herridge,  Brixton  .  1,460  0  0 

Castle,  Southwark .  1,397  0  0 

Furniss  . .  1,359  13  0 

Adcock  .  1,357  o  0 

Warne  &  Co .  i,2Sl  14  0 

B°rd  .  1,259  0  0 

Hole  .... . .  1,239  9  10 

Waddington  . 1,197  0  0 

Akers*  Co .  1,191  0  0 

Lilly,  Whitcombe  street,  W.C. _  1,187  0  0 

Batchelor,  Maidstone  .  1  025  18  0 

Preston  .  979  0  0 

Whythe  &  Son,  Clapton,  E .  944  13  0 

McDonald  &  Co .  909  0  0 

G.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Walworth-rd.  885  19  0 

R  Seed,  Chiswick,  W .  877  0  0 

McCarthy,  Chelsea,  S.W . 775  0  01 


LONDON.— For  decorating  and  painting,  &c.,  at  12, 
GaHton  House-terrace,  for  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  Bart., 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £350  0  0 


LONDON.— For  additional  workshops,  120,  East-road, 
Dotteridge  Bros.  Mr.  A.  G.  Collins 
architect,  52,  Fmsbury-pavement.  No  quantities 

. . . £218  0  0 

.1 .  Chessum  *  Sons .  994  n  n 

J.  Godfrey  &  Son . ""i  £94  9  9 

LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  ware¬ 
house,  No.  6,  Heneage-lane,  Bevis  Marks  EC  Mr  H 
Percy  Monckton,  architect,  32,  Walbrook  EC-—' 

J.  Greenwood  . £1,153'  *0  0 

Harrison  <s  Spooner  .  1  937  9  9 

Turtle  &  Appleton .  l'oi3  0  0 

E.  A.  Roome  (accepted)  . ’845  0  9 

LONDON.— For  fittings  and  decorations  to  Oliphant's 
Restauraut,  No.  5,  St.  Bride's-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr  W 
«Ir'  „W.alter  Sraves>  architect,  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

J.  &  S.  Bowyer  . £736  0  0, 

r-  '  . .  485  0  0 

B-  E-  Nightingale  .  339  0  0 

r .  Sage  &  Co .  349  9  9 

Pitman  &  Son  (accepted) .  238  0  0  ! 

« BpND°:N-  —  For  drainage  and  sanitary  works  at 
Claremont  Alleyn  Park,  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Kino. 

BroaSSt0™'- rChiteC‘'  W,"ch“‘”  OM 

. £i95  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  16s  9  9 

LONDON.— For  additions  to  laundry  at  Charlotte- 
place,  Walworth,  for  Mr.  T.  B.  King.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Young  &  Brown,  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden  :— 

Boy08  . £409  0  0 

£°Hs  .  435  9  9 

3Iarsland,  Wandsworth  .  377  9  9 


LONDON.— For  the  re-instatement  of  office  fittings  at 
the  International  Headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Armv 
101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.,  for  General 
Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone  * . £l  197  2  4 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  renovations  and  decorations  to  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  Barracks  in  varimis  parts  r.f  the  country 
for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect 
and  surveyor,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  :— 

T.  Morgan,  Wood  Green  (accepted)  £2,144  0  0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No  0 
High-road,  Clapton,  for  Mr.  Chalton  :—  ' 

Todd  . £1,048  0  0 

Shurmur  .  7g4  0  0 

Mower  &  Son  .  737  9  9 

. . 685  0  0 

Coxhead  (accepted)  .  621  0  0 

Hood  .  625  0  ft 
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MAIDENHEAD.— For  house  and  stables  at  Maiden¬ 
head  Court.  Mr.  T.  Searancke  Archer,  architect  :— 

Gibson . £2,545  8  6 

.loseph  Higgs  .  2,418  0  0 

For  Billiard-room. 

Joseph  Higgs  . £450  0  0 


PETERBOROUGH.— For  the  erectiou  and  completion 
of  three  shops  in  Cowgate,  Peterborough,  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and 


veyor,  iui,  wueen  *  lctoria-street,  Jii.v-  . — 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea . £2,860  0  0 

W.  Jellings,  Peterborough .  2,405  11  9 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone  .  2,247  0  0 

J.  Wenlock,  Peterborough .  2,160  0  0 

D.  Gray,  Peterborough .  2,040  0  0 

Ellwood  &  Sons,  Sandy .  1,975  0  0 

Solden  Hipwell,  Wisbech .  1,948  0  0 


REDH1LL.—  For  the  erection  of  Salvation  Army 
Fortress  at  Redhill,  Surrey,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  101,  Queen 


Victoria  street,  E.C. 

Bushby,  Reigate . £649  0  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone .  555  0  0 

Amos  &  Foad,  Wbifcstable .  535  0  0 

Wright,  Broadwater .  500  0  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea .  470  0  0 


REDHILL.— For  alterations  and  decorations  at  Furze 
[ill  Lodge,  Redhill,  for  Sir  Francis  Truscott  :— 

Messrs.  Chari  wood  Bros.,  East  Grin- 
stead  (accepted) . £750  0  0 


SANDIACRE  (near  Nottingham).— For  the  erection  of 
a  hotel,  stabling,  &c.  Mr.  T.  W.  Latham,  architect, 
Sandiacre.  Quantities  by  thearchitect  :— 


George  Bastable  . £1195  0  0 

C.  Youngman .  1180  0  0 

F.  Perks  &  Son  (accepted) .  1119  5  5 


SOUTHAMPTON.  —  For  taking  down  New  Place 
House,  Southampton,  and  erecting  new  house  and  offices 
on  the  site.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  South- 


Udail,  Southampton  . £10,331  12  0 

Dyer  &  Sons,  Southampton  .  10,182  0  0 

H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Southampton  . .  9,876  0  0 

Sanders,  Southampton  .  9,770  0  0 

W.  R.  &  C.  Light,  Portsmouth -  8,999  0  0 

Bull,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Limited,  South¬ 
ampton  (accepted) .  8,998  0  0 


WIVENHOE.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools  for 
460  children,  and  alterations  and  additions  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  schools  for  boys,  boundary  walls,  drainage,  &c.,  for 
Wivenhoe  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  F.S.I., 
architect  and  surveyor,  Cups  Chambers,  High-street, 
Colchester.  Quantities  by  the  architjct  :— 

W.  Bell  &  Sons,  Saffron  Walden  . .  £5,527  0  0 


John  Saint  &  Sons,  St.  Ives .  5,515  0  0 

Harcourt  Runnacles,  Halstead  ....  5,446  0  0 

D.  Mackenzie,  Clacton .  5,280  0  0 

T.  J.  Ward,  Colchester .  5,260  0  0 

Geo.  Dobson,  Colchester .  5,080  0  0 

D.  Ellwood  &  Son,  Sandy,  Beds _  5,045  0  0 

John  Reed,  Plymouth  .  4,998  0  0 

A.  Diss,  West  Bergholt .  4,985  0  0 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester  .  4,980  0  0 

II.  Plummer,  Rattlesden,  Suffolk  . .  4,909  0  0 

W.  A.  Chambers,  Colchester  .  4,899  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  (accepted). .  4,790  0  0 


WRACKLEFORD  (Dorset).— For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Wrackleford  dairy -house,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Pope, 
J.P.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect,  Dorchester  : — 

Davis  &  Son,  Dorchester  (accepted). .  £519  0  0 


Barry-road  Congregational  Church ,  East  Dulwich.— 
Referring  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  this  job  in  our  issue 
of  the  12th  inst.  Messrs.  Henry  Everett  &  Son,  of  Col¬ 
chester,  write  to  say  that  the  amount  of  their  tender 
was  £1 1,298,  not  £12,298,  as  printed. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter), can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

V.  N. — H.  &  If.  (generally  speaking  no  doubt  tbia  is  an  unde¬ 
sirable  kind  of  condition  to  make  :  but  we  do  not  know  what 
special  circumstances  may  have  led  to  it  in  this  case).— J.  K.  (hardly 
within  our  prorincel.—  C.  B.  B.  (thanks).— A.  C.  U.  (we  are  glad  to 
hear  it.  but  the  case  is  of  no  public  interest).— S.  T.  (too  late,  and 
also  illegible).— C.  F.  K.  (too  late).— A.  C.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  sc.  must,  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addressee. 

Not t — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It's  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


STOCKPORT.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
premises  situate  in  Short-street,  Stockport,  2  to  form 
same  into  a  Salvation  Army  Barracks  for  General  Booth. 
Mr.  J.  Williams  DunforcL  architect  and  surveyor,  101, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone  . £S29  0  0 

Martin  &  Barclay,  Battersea .  826  0  0 

Bateson,  Heaton  Norris  (accepted). .  789  0  0 


TEDDINGTON. — For  finishing,  draining,  and  decora¬ 
ting  two  houses  in  Teddington  Park-road,  for  Messrs. 
J.  &  H.  Pullman 

Stan  way,  Acton . £222  0  0 

Slade,  Twickenham .  167  2  0 

Eydmann,  Chiswick* .  142  0  0 

Collinson,  Teddingtonf  .  124  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

t  Without  the  drainage. 


WANSTEAD  (Essex).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Cann  Hall  and  Downsell-road  Schools.  Messrs. 
Bressey  &  Liddon- Walters,  architects  :— 


Norths  Bros . £3,170  0  0 

Flaxman .  2,896  0  0 

Mundy  .  2,800  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons .  2,775  0  0 

Coxhead .  2,726  0  0 

Reed  .  2,696  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power .  2,691  0  0 

Holland .  2,662  0  0 

Dabbs .  2,634  0  0 

Catley,  Leytonstone  (accepted).. ..  2,626  0  0 


WHETSTONE. —  For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Oak 
leigh  Park,  Whetstone,  N.,  for  Mr.  W.  B  Passmore.  Mr. 
Herbert  Passmore,  architect,  9,  Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent's  Fark,  N.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Ralph 
Low  :— 

John  Grover  A  Son . £1,948  0  0 

E.  Laurence  it  Sons  .  1,925  0  0 

James  Smith  &  Son .  1,857  0  0 

R.  Battley .  1,839  0  0 

Mattock  Bros,  (accepted) .  1,811  0  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  theOfflce  t»  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zetland,  S6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s.  per 
aunum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


HOWARDS  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  Buper. 

Oak  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  8d.  ,, 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  trom  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 

Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors.  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Healths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners'  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


[April  19,  1890. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOW \ 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN.  V 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  STOKE  GROUNJ 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limit* 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHE  LYNCH 
STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quern 
is  known  as  the  “Weatsi 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a  t 
crystalline  nature,  and  i 
donbtodly  one  of  the  0 
**  durable  stones  in  England. n 
THE  (  I®  °*  th®  seme  crystal!; 

BBAMBLEDITCH  ) 

STONE.  C  suitable  for  fine  moulded  wei 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ,1 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SON 
Donlting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  it 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Apl 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speoian 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloi; 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Qu) 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivevl 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fr 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Sto't 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  B.li 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad)| 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landiict 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wi 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEAR8  SLIPPE? 


8QLE  AGENT8  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N  t 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metalho  Lu 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  ) 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materii 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehoT 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[AiA 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially Ifc 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &o. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ai! 


QUANTITIES,  &cT,  LITHOGRAPHS 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  &  SON.  (Estab.  18i 
20,  Parliament- street,  S.W. 

“  Quantity  Surveyors’  Diary  and  Tables. ”  6d.  [Af 


DEI 


MAHOGANY,1 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEA 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOD: 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL.L 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  £ 


&  GO.  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 


J For  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOOR! 


Patent  Clntch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Boors,  for  Theatres  and  Pnblic  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


Offices  &  Warehouse :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Arlington-st.,  London,1.' 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  United  States  Trust  Company's  Building,  Wall-street,  New  York.— Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  Architect  .  Double-Page  Typo-Gravure. 

Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings  Competition  : — 

Design  Submitted  by  Mr.  .T.  W.  E.  Tilley,  B.A.  (With  Three  Plans) .  Double-Page  Photo-Litho 

Design  Submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Henman.  A.R.I.B.A.  (With  Two  Plans) .  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Sculpture  purchased  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris 

“  Turenne  Enfant.' M.  Hercule,  Sculptor  .  Single-Page  Ink-Photo, 

"  Lully  Enfant."  M.  Gaudcz,  Sculptor .  Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Blocks  in  Text. 

Two  plans  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company's  Building,  New  York  . 

Early  English  Capital,  as  illustrated  (?)  by  Mr.  Moore  for  the  information  of  American  Students 
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Sanitary  Blue-Books  from  Melbourne. 

HE  sanitary  condition 
of  Melbourne  has  been 
the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  inquiry  by 
a  Royal  Commission 
appointed  two  years 
ago,  and  which  appears 
since  to  have  been 
prosecuting  its  in¬ 
quiries  with  most 
commendable  zeal  and 
thoroughness.  The  result  of  its  procedure  is 
now  before  us  in  the  shape  of  four  reports  and 
a  formidable  mass  of  evidence.  Three  “  Pro¬ 
gress  Reports  ”  were  issued,  and  a  final  report 
has  now  followed,  which,  we  presume,  closes 
the  labours  of  the  Commission.  The  evidence 
taken  includes  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  the 
capitals  of  others  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
'Sydney  and  Adelaide,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
lesser  towns,  into  the  state  of  which  inquiry 
was  made,  especially  as  to  the  success  or  non¬ 
success  of  various  sanitary  schemes,  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  general  question  of 
what  could  or  ought  to  be  done  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  The  evidence  thus  taken  gives  an 
interesting  view  of  the  state  of  sanitary 
matters,  and  of  the  special  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with  in  this  comparatively  new 
country. 

The  present  population  of  Melbourne  City 
is  only  76,000,  with  a  density  of  23  per 
acre,  though  the  city  proper  is  surrounded 
by  various  suburban  municipalities,  some  of 
them  more  thickly  populated,  but  with  an 
average  density  over  the  whole  area  of  only 
6  3  per  acre,  and  numbering  altogether  over 
420,000  inhabitants  ;  but  we  gather  that  the 
inquiry  concerns  all  these  suburban  districts 
also,  that  any  public  works  undertaken  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  col¬ 
lective  districts  as  well  as  of  the  city,  and 
i  that  hence  some  of  the  difficulties  attending 
sanitary  action  and  improvement  are  such  as 
arise  from  the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  dealt 
with  and  the  rather  scattered  nature  of  the 
population. 

The  heads  of  inquiry  under  which  the  First 
Progress  Report  is  issued  are  those  of  “  General 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Melbourne,”  “  Meat 
Supply,”  “  Abattoirs,”  “  Noxious  Trades,”  and 
“  Water  Supply .”  The  first  and  the  last  two 
headings  include  such  considerations  as  would 
be  common  to  large  towns  in  any  other  part 
i  of  the  world,  but  the  question  of  method  of 
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meat  supply  and  the  position  and  construction 
of  abattoirs  assumes  a  special  importance  in 
Melbourne  and  other  Australian  cities,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  and  quite  excep¬ 
tional  export  trade  in  meat  which  is  carried 
on  from  them. 

The  preamble  of  the  First  Report  states 
that  the  Commission,  besides  examining  into 
the  sanitary  state  of  Melbourne,  had  visited 
Adelaide  and  Sydney  in  order  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  drainage  and  of  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  noxious  trades  in  those  cities. 
The  report  then  commences  with  a  description 
of  the  existing  sanitary  condition  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  which  is  rather  surprising  reading, 
and  quite  contradicts  the  idea  which  many 
English  people,  we  believe,  entertain  as  to  the 
spirit  of  .progress  abroad  in  the  Australian 
cities.  Sanitary  matters  in  Melbourne,  at  all 
events,  seem  to  be  in  a  sadly  inchoate  con¬ 
dition.  The  pan  or  pail  system  for  solid 
refuse  is  in  full  operation,  with  accompany¬ 
ing  results  which  are  detailed  with  painful 
minuteness  in  some  of  the  evidence.  All 
liquid  refuse  flows  down  open  channels 
in  the  streets.  This  drainage  goes  into 
the  river  Yarra,  a  stream  which,  as  we 
see  from  the  map  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs 
appended  to  the  report,  winds  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  suburbs 
and  through  a  part  of  the  city.  This  river 
is  further  polluted  by  the  direct  drainage  into 
it  of  waste  liquids  from  noxious  trades 
situated  on  its  banks,  such  as  abattoirs,  wool- 
scouring  establishments,  and  tanneries.  The 
Yarra  frows  from  the  North-east  portion 
of  the  suburbs,  and  meets  what  is  called 
the  salt-water  river  flowing  from  the  North¬ 
western  suburb,  the  two  forming  roughly  the 
forks  of  a  Y  of  which  the  stem  runs  south¬ 
wards  into  the  sea.  The  salt-water  river  is 
described  as  even  more  polluted  by  drain¬ 
age  from  noxious  trades  on  its  banks. 
“  Into  it  pass  large  quantities  of  blood¬ 
stained  fluid  from  the  city  abattoirs,  and 
blood  from  the  slaughter-yards  at  Footscray 
and  Braybrook,  of  the  contents  of  intestines 
from  gut  factories,  of  waste  liquids  from  bone 
mills,  manure  works  and  boiling-down  esta¬ 
blishments,  and  the  washings  of  pelts  and 
wool  from  fellmongeries.”  As  these  streams 
mostly  “  wash  ”  (?)  the  region  of  the  suburbs, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  read  further  on  in  the 
report  that  the  death-rate  in  the  suburbs  is 
higher  than  in  the  city  itself.  It  appears 
that  even  the  somewhat  primitive  method  of 
drainage  by  open  channels  in  the  streets  is  in 
anything  but  a  complete  or  satisfactory  state 
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in  itself,  as  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  sufficiently  indicates : — 

“  IQ  many  of  the  suburbs  a  large  proportion  of 
the  channels  are  still  unmade  ;  the  liquid  sewage 
from  the  houses  passes  sluggishly  along  natural 
channels  in  the  ground,  here  and  there  accumu¬ 
lating  and  stagnating,  and  everywhere  soaking  into 
and  polluting  the  soil.  In  sandy  districts  the  liquid 
house-refuse  is  largely  allowed  to  lose  itself  in  the 
sand  around  the  bouses.  The  channels  which  have 
been  made  are  not  in  all  cases  accurately  levelled, 
with  a  sufficient  fall,  and  not  infrequently  the  flow 
is  checked  by  solid  refuse  which  collects  in  them. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  sewage  lingers  in 
the  channels,  and  undergoes  decomposition.  The 
permeable  joints  of  the  pitchers  allow  great  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  soil  beneath.  This  evil  is 
greatest  where  blocks  of  houses  are  intersected  by 
branching  lanes  and  passages,  in  which  channels, 
having  often  only  a  slight  fall,  may  bo  traced  for  long 
distances,  uniting  together  and  bending  at  various 
angles  before  they  reach  ,  the  main  channel  in 
the  street.  In  some  instances,  these  complicated 
channels  in  the  blocks  cannot  reach  the  streets 
directly  ;  a  length  of  underground  piping  is  neces¬ 
sary,  which  commences  as  a  catch-pit,  covered  by 
a  grating.  During  heavy  rains,  solid  refuse  of  all 
kinds  is  swept  down  the  channels  and  accumulates 
over  the  gratings,  and  the  drainage  then  overflow* 
the  lanes  and  yards.  Thus  the  soil  is  constantly 
being  polluted  in  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  in  the' 
crowded  portions  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  evil 
is  greatest,  the  floors  of  the  houses  are  often  close 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  mischief  is  intensified. 
In  certain  places  crude  forms  of  underground  drain¬ 
age  have  been  introduced  to  remedy  the  ill  condi¬ 
tions  of  groups  or  terraces  of  houses  ;  but  it  i& 
questionable  whether  the  remedy  so  applied  does 
not  involve  greater  dangers  to  health  than  the  opeD 
nuisance  originally  existing.” 

This  is  bad  enough  reading,  but  what  follows 
is  worse : — 

“Tbe  underground  sewers  are  not  sufficiently 
ventilated,  offensive  gases  escape  through  the 
various  openings,  and  accumulations  of  a  black 
and  very  offensive  silt  frequently  occur,  which 
is  removed  through  manholes.  During  this  process 
of  removal  the  smell  from  the  sewers  is  very 
offensive,  and  the  air  is  necessarily  polluted.  The 
greatest  pollution  of  the  air,  however,  is  produced 
by  emanations  from  the  pans  for  night-soil.  The 
closets  are  frequently  placed  very  clos»  to  dwelling- 
houses,  and  are  not  ventilated.  No  earth  nor 
deodorant  is  used  in  these  pm-closets,  except  in 
a  few  cases  ;  the  pans  are  not  cleansed  in  any  way, 
and  in  many  instances  are  not  emptied  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Hence,  most  intolerable 
odours  arise  during  the  process  of  emptying  these 
receptacles  into  the  night-carts.  The  moist  residue 
left  in  every  pan  after  emptying  produces  offensive 
effluvia,  which  persist  till  the  residue  has  dried  and 
crusted.  Less  perceptible  but  constantly  present  arc 
the  emanations  from  the  thousands  of  pans  all  through 
the  metropolis .” 

This  evidence  on  the  effect  of  the  pan 
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system  in  Melbourne  ought  to  _  be  of  interest 
to  those  English  local  authorities  who  still 
partially  retain  and  even  defend  it  for 
special  districts. 

Adelaide  and  Sydney,  it  would  appear, 
have  both  taken  the  lead  of  Melbourne  in 
regard  to  drainage,  though  the  movement  has 
only  been  very  recent  in  Adelaide,  which  was 
described  by  one  witness  as  having  been, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  its  new 
drainage  system  in  1885,  “  a  city  of  stinks.” 
Now  all  this  is  altered.  “  The  city  is  now 
free  from  offensive  ordours,  the  subsoil  is 
recovering,  the  street  channels  are  used  only 
for  surface  water,  and  the  Torrens  has  been 
changed  from  a  filthy  sewer  to  a  beautiful 
lake.”  The  sewage  is  carried  out  of  the  city 
by  gravitation  to  a  sewage  farm  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  (rather 
close  quarters) ;  the  following  particulars  as 
to  the  working  of  the  farm  may  be  of  interest 
in  this  country : — 

“  The  farm  is  480  acres  in  extent,  and  receives 
in  round  numbers  the  sewage  of  70,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  About  one-third  of  the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly, 
porous  character ;  the  remainder  is  loamy,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  clay  underneath.  The  farm  is  worked 
on  the  broad  irrigation  principle,  combined  in  tho 
winter  months  with  intermittent  downward  filtra¬ 
tion.  Before  passing  on  to  the  land  the  sewage  is 
strained — the  solid  matter  is  collected  and  trenched 
in,  and  the  liquid  portion  is  distributed  over  the 
farm  by  wooden  troughs. 

The  cost  of  the  system,  up  to  June  30,  1888, 
was  324,500 1.,  and  the  sewage  rate  on  the  citizens 
is  8d.  in  the  ij.  The  cost  of  converting  the  old 
clostts  to  water-closets  was  about  10L  per  closet. 
Concerning  the  financial  working  of  the  farm,  it 
may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  balance-sheet,  at  the 
end  of  June,  1886,  showed  a  profit  on  the  working 
expenses  during  the  previous  six  months  of  720 1. 
In  the  following  six  months  there  was  a  profit  of 
200 1.  But  when  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1887,  was  prepared,  there  was  a 
loss  «>f  740£.,  the  profit  made  in  the  first  six 
months  of  that  financial  year  being  swept  away. 
The  loss  was  due  to  the  excessive  wetness  of  the 
season,  the  farm  being  unable  to  absorb  all  the 
sewage.  The  operations  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1888,  resulted  in  a  profit  of  391L" 

At  Sydney  underground  sewers  were  laid 
down  as  early  as  1854,  which,  however,  dis¬ 
charged  directly  into  the  harbour.  In  1880  a 
complete  deep-drainage  system  was  carried 
out,  with  an  intercepting  sewer  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  system,  which  carried 
away  the  sewage  to  the  ocean  at  Bondi, 
where  there  is  a  strong  current  which  carries 
it  away.  The  southern  portion  of  the  city 
drains  into  a  shallow  estuary,  and  the  sewage 
is  conducted  by  a  main  sewer  to  a  sewage- 
farm  at  Botany,  where  there  are  a  thousand 
acres  of  sandy  soil  suitable  for  filtration  pur¬ 
poses.  So  runs  the  description  in  the  report, 
though  we  do  not  quite  see,  if  this  part  of  the 
sewage  is  taken  on  to  land  in  the  end,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  episode  of  the  “  estuary.”  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  the  Sydney  drainage 
works,  which  are  still  in  progress,  have  proved 
eminently  satisfactory  in  their  results  so  far. 
We  do  not  gather  anywhere  from  the 
evidence  what  is  the  distance  of  the  sea 
outfall  of  the  Bondi  sewer  from  the  town, 
but  we  observe  in  the  minutes  of  evidence 
that  the  commissioners  very  properly  ques¬ 
tioned  their  expert  witness  closely  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  sea  outfall  and  in 
regard  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  sewage  after  delivery  into  the  sea.  This 
witness  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Roads  for 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
in  his  evidence  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  running  sewage  away  into  the  sea 
where  possible  to  do  this  at  reasonable  cost. 

There  is  no  money,”  he  said,  “  to  be  made 
of  it,  however  elaborate  all  the  statements  in 
England  may  be.”  On  the  south  side  of 
Sydney,  Mr.  Bennett  said,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  doing  this ;  “  the  sewage 
drained  into  a  large  shallow  estuary,  and  we 
thought  it  better  there  to  provide  the  sewage 
farm."  This  is  the  estuary  referred  to  in  the 
Report,  apparently,  though  the  evidence  still 
does  not  explain  the  relation  of  the  sewage 
farm  to  the  estuary.  In  regard  to  sea  out¬ 
fall,  the  witness  stated  that  there  was  an  iron 
shield  or  ferrule  used  to  protect  the  openings, 
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and  after  this  was  rather  vaguely  described  the 
following  evidence  was  given  as  to  the 
getting  away  of  the  sewage  from  the  out¬ 
fall  : 

“2,287.  Opposite  the  outlet  I  noticed  at  our 
visit,  there  was  discolouration  of  the  water,  and 
that  the  discoloured  part  bore  away  towards  the 
south — is  there  any  constant  current  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ? — The  current  outside  is  very  constant  to  the 
south,  but  the  long-shore  current  varies  with  the 
tides  ;  there  are  eddies,  but  we  have  never  had  any 
complaint  of  anything  being  carried  inland,  because 
it  is  a  very  salient  point  of  the  coast. 

2,2S8.  No  complaints  from  Coogee  ? — No. 

2.289.  Have  you  made  experiments  to  see  what 
course  the  sewage  takes  when  it  gets  into  the  sea  ? 
We  examined  with  corks  before  we  bored  it. 

2.290.  There  is  no  eddying  round  in  the  Coogee  ? 
— No,  it  goes  away  well  to  seaward. 

2.291.  What  became  of  the  corks  ? — They  floated 
away  to  seaward  with  the  south  current.” 

This  seems  satisfactory  so  far;  and  no 
doubt  when  you  can  get  a  sea  outfall  far 
enough  off,  and  a  sea  current  which  will  carry 
the  sewage  well  away  from  the  coast,  there  is 
much  truth  in  Mr.  Bennett’s  theory  of  the 
desirability  of  getting  rid  of  it  and  seeing  no 
more  of  it.  But  the  sewage  of  London  (to 
which  one’s  mind  naturallyreverts)  is  of  too 
exceptional  proportions  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  ns  that  of  cities  of  ordinary  or 
secondary  size,  nor  have  we  such  an  advanta¬ 
geous  place  of  outfall  as  appears  to  be 
available  for  Sydney  :  so  we  can  only  look  on 
with  a  certain  amount  of  envy  at  this  com¬ 
paratively  easy  solution  of  the  problem. 

To  return  to  the  main  business  of  the  report 
before  us,  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  Commissioners  in  their  first  report 
came  to  what  appears  the  inevitable  conclusion 
from  the  evidence,  that  no  half  measures  in 
the  way  of  attempting  to  better  regulate  the 
present  system  of  refuse  disposal  would  be 
of  the  slightest  ultimate  advantage  : — - 

“  No  thorough  reform  would  be  secured  by  im¬ 
proved  pan  services  for  solid  sewage,  or  by  the  use 
of  destructors  for  general  refuse,  without  such  a 
system  of  drainage.  The  liquid  sewage  of  the  city, 
which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  refuse  to 
be  disposed  of,  would  still  remain  untreated  ;  the 
street-channels,  whether  on  the  surface  or  beneath 
it,  would  still  remain  offensive ;  tho  subsoil  would 
still  be  damp  and  foul  ;  and  the  river  would  continue 
to  be  progressively  pollu <ed.  Intercepting  sewers 
would  not  diminish  the  offensiveness  of  the  drains, 
nor  sensibly  improve  the  condition  of  the  subsoil ; 
and  the  pollution  of  the  river  would  simply  be 
replaced  by  pollution  of  the  harbour.  Being  thus 
definitely  of  opinion  that  a  system  of  underground 
drainage  must  be  instituted,  we  propose  to  take  such 
skilled  evidence  as  may  be  available  concerning  the 
best  method  or  methods  to  be  adopted,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  evidence  which  may  be  so 
obtained  cannot  be  more  than  ancillary.  .  .  . 

We  therefore  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  civil  engineer  of  the  highest  attainments, 
and  of  practical  experience  in  sanitary  and  hydraulic 
works,  bo  selected  to  prepare  such  a  scheme  after 
thorough  study  of  the  local  conditions,  which  are 
admittedly  full  of  difficulties.  The  question  at  once 
arises  by  whom  shall  such  an  engineer  be  appointed, 
and  from  what  fund  shall  he  and  his  assistants  be 
remunerated  ? 

In  our  opinion  such  engineer  should  be  appointed 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  Government,  and  should 
be  provided  with  such  assistance  as  he  may  require; 
and  the  remuneration  of  such  engineer  and  his 
assistants,  also  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
formulation  of  the  scheme,  should  be  a  first  charge 
upon  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  which  Board  should  bo  created 
without  delay,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  water  supply  aud  sewerage. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  intention  to  gather  as 
much  local  information  as  possible  from  tho  best 
sources,  to  obtain  sections  and  other  geodetic  mea¬ 
surements  across  country  likely  to  be  traversed  by 
main  lines  of  sewers  beyond  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts,  also  the  levels  and  particulars  of  soils  and 
subsoils  of  lands  whereon  might  perhaps  be  ulti¬ 
mately  selected  sites  for  sewage  farms  and  filtering 
beds.  The  information  might  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  engineer  when  appointed.” 

The  Commissioners  then  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  Board 
of  Works,  adding  a  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  special  powers  to  be  given  to 
it;  and  following  the  example  of  Sydney, 
they  recommend  (and  wisely)  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Board  should  not  be  large, 
as  the  object  is  to  work  and  not  to  talk.  They 
then  subjoin  some  “interim  recommenda¬ 
tions  ”  for  the  sanitary  benefit  of  Melbourne 
until  such  period  as  the  proposed  Board  may 1 
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be  formed  and  the  proposed  drainage  works) 
carried  out.  The  main  suggestions  in  thisi 
part  of  the  report  are  that  all  “tips”  of< 
rubbish  should  be  abolished,  that  ordinary^ 
refuse  should  be  burned  in  destructors,  andi 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render  thet 
administration  of  the  pan-system  at  alii 
events  as  innocuous  as  possible  for  the  pre-i| 
sent: — 

“That  the  ordinary  system  of  pans  for  night-soil>| 
be  abolished;  that  instead  thereof,  every  closet  be lj 
furnished  with  a  double-pan  service  ;  that  at  least -'i 
once  a  week,  or  so  much  more  frequently  as  thet 
local  board  of  health  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  it 
the  pan  in  use  be  closed  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  andu 
removed  in  the  day  time  in  a  suitable  cart ;  that  a  i 
pan  cleansed  by  superheated  steam,  or  some  equally  lji 
efficient  means  approved  by  tho  local  board  ofd 
health,  be  left  in  its  place  ;  that  the  use  of  a 
suitable  deodorant  be  made  compulsory  ;  that  thei. 
night-soil  removed  be  either  treated  in  a  destructor  o 
or  be  trenched  or  ploughed  into  land  ;  that  failing  iji 
the  use  of  a  destructor  the  contractor  be  compelled; ! 
to  obtain  a  receipt  from  the  occupier  of  the  land  nl 
whereon  deposit  is  made,  or  from  the  manager  of<lj 
some  approved  depot  for  night-soil,  for  the  number:;: 
of  pans  there  emptied  or  delivered  ;  that  stringent* 
supervision  be  exercised  by  the  boards  of  health ttl 
over  all  such  depots  or  places  of  deposit.” 

They  also  add  the  very  pertinent  sugges-a 
tion  that  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  all! 
districts  “be  as  far  as  possible  freed  from  all! 
other  duties;”  and  it  would  certainly  seemq 
that  in  a  city  in  the  present  condition  of  ) 
Melbourne  an  inspector  of  nuisances  whou 
was  disposed  to  do  his  duty  would  be  likely .jj 
to  find  his  hands  full. 

Then  follows  the  consideration  of  the  im-i 
portant  question  of  abattoirs,  and  of  thei 
whole  system  of  meat  supply,  which,  as  ob-i 
served,  assumes  such  large  proportions  in  the  1 1 
Australian  cities.  The  result  of  the  Commis-; 
sioners’  inquiries  is  that  the  suburban  abat-ti 
toirs  should  be  immediately  abolished,  and  ( 
they  are  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  half-  f 
measures,  but  advocate  a  general  adoption  of ) 
the  system  of  country  abattoirs  and  chilled  ( 
meat  trains;  the  process  of  chilling  being,  zj 
it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  evidence,^ 
not  deleterious  to  the  meat  in  the  i| 
same  manner  that  freezing  is  held  to  be.: 
This  is  a  question  beyond  our  province  ;  but  ij 
as  to  the  main  question  of  the  health  and  <j 
comfort  of  the  town  there  can  be  no  doubt i: 
that  the  Commissioners  are  entirely  in  the  .j 
right,  and  it  seems  indeed  quite  monstrous  i; 
that  immense  establishments  for  the  con-i| 
tinual  slaughter  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale,  a 
not  for  the  provision  of  the  town  but  for  ex-:jl 
port,  should  be  kept  up  within  the  precincts  ij 
of  the  town.  As  to  other  inconveniences  to  [ 
the  town  from  this  state  of  things  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  medical  man  ill 
residing  in  one  of  the  suburban  districts,  is  i  ] 
rather  striking.  The  cattle,  he  says,  are  not 
allowed  to  be  driven  through  the  streets :  { 
except  after  ten  at  night,  but  after  that  hour,  rfl 
on  what  is  called  “  cattle  night,”  the  roads  are  til 
unsafe  for  pedestrians ;  there  is  one  street,  til 
Epsom-road,  that  is  useless  after  ten  on  r  j 
“  cattle  night,”  the  inhabitants  dare  dl 
not  go  into  Melbourne  to  the  theatre  •< jj 
for  fear  of  encountering  these  half-wild  cij 
cattle  on  their  return,  and  the  witness  had  <JJ 
himself,  even  when  driving,  had  to  go  a  long 
way  round  to  avoid  the  cattle ;  to  try  to  drive  <i| 
through  them,  he  said,  was  unsafe.  With  all  i  : 
this,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  d 
nuisance  from  the  abattoirs,  it  is  not  surpris-  r,j 
mg  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  made  .« 
a  very  decided  stand  as  to  the  removal  of  the  J  i 
abattoirs  from  the  precincts  of  the  town,  nr 
except  with  the  allowance  of  one  in  the  ij 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  under  very  strin-  ill 
gent  regulations.  Yet  in  their  final  report,  d 
issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent  year,  the  Commissioners  note  that  no  <  i 
improvement  of  importance  has  been  made,  ?ij 
and  that  things  are  still  as  unsatisfactory  and  c  c 
insanitary  as  before.  It  does  not  appear,  how-  d 
ever,  that  Melbourne  stands  alone  in  respect  \> 
of  the  bad  administration  of  its  abattoirs ;  ill 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  who  had  made  i 
the  subject  a  special  study  gave  a  most  d 
unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  great  A. 
Chicago  pig-killing  establishments,  in  which  ! : 
he  said  it  was  literally  true  that  the  pigs  were  -lri 
driven  in  at  one  end  and  came  out  in  the  .  ( 
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,jhape  of  tinned  meat  at  the  other  end ;  the 
|(rrangement8  for  the  production  of  this  meta¬ 
morphosis  were,  the  witness  testified,  most 
.agenious  and  elaborate ;  but  the  approaches 
id  the  works  were  in  so  filthy  a  state  that 
:o  one  could  walk  up  to  the  entrance,  and 
ilie  general  impression  produced  by  the  whole 
■ilace,  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
ijondition,  was  summed  up  in  the  remark  of 
line  of  his  party — “I  will  never  eat  tinned 
meat  again !  ” 

it  The  second  Progress  Report  deals  with  the 
water  supply  of  Melbourne,  the  oldest  and 
principal  portion  of  which  is  from  the  Yan 
Kean  reservoir,  a  supply  which  dates  from  the 
tear  1853,  and  consists  of  water  impounded 
rirom  a  large  catchment  area.  The  great  draw¬ 
back  to  this  supply  seems  to  have  been  the 
Ixistence  of  farms  on  the  slopes  draining 
Howards  it,  a  point  several  times  touched  upon 
Bn  the  report,  with  regard  to  various  localities, 
’he  Commissioners  take  a  very  strong  view 
[if  the  matter  ;  they  recommend,  for  instance, 
pat  no  dogs  should  be  kept  on  catchment 
,reas,  a  prohibition  no  doubt  desirable,  but 
vhich  we  should  fear  it  would  be  exceedingly 
Hifficult  to  carry  out.  The  strong  representa¬ 
tions  made  in  the  Progress  Report  do  not 
eem  to  have  borne  much  fruit,  for  we  find  the 
ubject  again  returned  to  in  the  Final  Report 
if  this  year : — 

“Professor  Masson's  analyses  showed  that  the 
srater  underwont  decided  improvement  while  stored 
n  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir.  They  gave  no  positive 
ividence  of  constant  pollution  occuring  during  the 
lassago  of  the  water  through  the  mains  in  Mel- 
lourne,  but  it  has  been  noted  that  at  certain  times, 
ipart  from  rainfall,  the  water  is  dirty.  One  sample 
if  such  discoloured  water,  when  analyzed,  yielded 
mfavourable  results.  In  our  Second  Report  we 
nade  detailed  recommendations  for  the  protection 
>f  the  water-supply  from  pollution.  Some  of  these 
ecommendations  have  been  partly  carried  out ; 
itliers  are,  we  understand,  under  consideration.  We 
egret  that,  although  we  drew  attention  to  the  un- 
inished  syphon  when  inspecting  the  aqueduct  on 
Vpril  19,  1889,  and  subsequently  recommended  in 
iur  Report,  dated  July  30,  that  the  syphon  should 
je  completed  at  once,  it  still  remains  in  its  old  con- 
lition,  capable  of  delivering  roadway  and  other 
Irainage  into  the  clear-water  channel,  and  this,  too, 
lotwithstanding  that  the  then  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  our  presence  gave  instructions  that  it 
ihould  be  completed  immediately.  We  trust  that 
10  further  delay  will  occur  in  removing  the  two 
armhouses  from  within  the  direct  catchment  area 
if  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir.  We  regret  that  we 
ire  compelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nany  street-hydrants  remain  in  dangerous  posi- 
,ions,  notwithstanding  our  urgent  recommendation 

Iind  the  special  report  of  the  officer  appointed  by 
is.  We  would  also  suggest,  again,  that  the  wator 
supplied  to  the  metropolis  should  be  analyzed  at 
east  once  each  month,  and  that  the  question  of  the 
iltration  of  the  Yan  Yean  water  on  a  large  scale 
ihould  receive  careful  consideration.” 

This  last  sentence  touches  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  radical  deficiencies  of  this 
portion  of  the  Melbourne  water  supply.  It 
ippears  that  this  water,  thus  collected  from  a 
large  surface  area,  undergoes  no  systematic 
Altering  whatever  !  No  wonder  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  anxious  to  keep  the  area  uncon- 
fcaminated  ;  but  they  speak  strongly  also  of 
the  necessity  for  filtration  works  on  a  large 
3cale  being  instituted.  A  large  portion  of 
the  immediate  catchment  basin,  however, 
is,  it  appears,  permanently  reserved  and  un¬ 
occupied,  and  the  Commissioners  add  that  the 
imanuer  in  which  the  portion  of  the  reserved 
>!land  immediately  about  the  reservoirs  is 
^cleared,  grassed,  and  planted,  reflects  great 
i>credit  on  the  resident  inspector.  We  come 
I  to  the  unsatisfactory  side  of  the  case  again 
j  when  the  Commissioners  have  to  speak  of  the 
:  state  of  the  water  supply  mechanism  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  itself.  We  are  told  that  “  all  the  mains, 
which  have  been  laid  for  any  time,  tend  to  be¬ 
come  choked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  in¬ 
crustations  of  rust  and  silt.  Pipes  of  all  sizes 
are  affected.  The  silt  is  decidedly  offensive. 
It  consists  largely  of  decomposing  vegetable 
matter.  But  the  analyses  made  by  Professor 
Masson  do  not  afford  evidence  that  there  is 
any  constant  contamination  between  the  Yan 
Yean  Reservoir  and  Melbourne,  though  they 
show  that  occasional  disturbances  occur, 
which  render  the  tap  water  turbid.” 

Then  does  it  not  appear  that  the  contamina¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  decomposing  vegetable 


matter,  has  its  origin  in  the  reservoir  itself  ? 
Another  defect  more  than  once  referred  to  is 
the  placing  of  street  hydrants  at  too  low  a 
level,  so  that  surface  storm- water,  carrying  of 
course  various  impurities,  runs  over  and  may 
trickle  into  them.  This  is  bad,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  hydrants  (several  times  insisted 
on  by  the  Commissioners)  to  more  suitable 
and  higher  points  should  undoubtedly  be 
carried  out ;  but  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  water  in  the  mains 
to  this  cause,  unless  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
The  filtration  is  what  is  wanted,  and  the 
sooner  Melbourne  sets  about  it  the  better. 

The  third  Progress  Report  deals  with  the 
subject  of  drainage  and  sewerage  of  Melbourne 
in  a  more  special  manner  than  in  the  First 
Report,  and  with  some  additional  evidence, 
chiefly  from  experts.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Mansergh  has  been  consulted,  and  paid  a  few 
weeks’  visit  of  inspection  and  inquiry,  and  we 
gather  from  the  Final  Report  that  a  special 
report  by  him  is  in  preparation,  though  the 
Commissioners  express  their  regret  that  he 
did  not  or  was  not  prepared  to  remain 
long  enough  in  Melbourne  to  obtain 
the  data  for  drawing  out  a  detailed 
scheme  of  drainage,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  express  a  fear  that  any  mere  sketch 
of  a  scheme,  without  details,  “if  prepared 
during  a  short  visit  and  without  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  local  conditions,  may  cause  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  delay.  The  Commissioners  include 
in  their  report  three  schemes  submitted  to 
them  by  Mr.  W.  Thwaites,  Mr.  G.  Gordon, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bell.  These  schemes  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  “  Blue-book,”  with  explanatory 
plans  accompanying  two  of  them.  All  three 
engineers  recommended  the  separate  system, 
with  the  admission  of  a  small  proportion  of 
the  earlier  part  of  a  rainfall  into  the  sewers  ; 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  it  was  suggested  by  one 
witness,  was  ample,  though  not  too  ample  for 
getting  all  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  rain  in 
carrying  off  surface  impurities.  With  a  climate 
subject  to  violent  rainfall  of  course  any  other 
but  the  separate  system  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  the 
existing  surface  channels  may  be  left  to  carry 
off  the  bulk,  the  clean  portion,  of  the  storm¬ 
water.  But  all  the  three  engineers  who  sub¬ 
mitted  schemes  concurred  in  this  point  at 
least,  in  emphatically  advising  the  entire  re¬ 
linquishment  of  all  relic  of  the  pan  system, 
and  the  adoption  of  water  carriage  alone,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioners 
adopt  this  view  in  their  report,  though  with 
some  cautious  expressions  as  to  the  possible  in¬ 
sanitary  effects  of  a  water-carriage  scheme 
unless  carried  out  in  the  very  best  manner. 
This  is  perhaps  a  truism  ;  in  fact,  any  sort  of 
sewage  scheme  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
best  possible  manner  to  be  satisfactory  ;  but 
we  doubt  if  the  worst  evils  incident  to  an 
imperfect  water-carriage  scheme  could  be  as 
bad  as  those  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  a  pan  system  when  applied  to  a  large 
city  as  its  only  method  of  removal  of  excreta. 

The  final  report  leaves  things  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Commissioners  recapitulate  briefly 
their  former  recommendations  about  noxious 
trades — that  these  should  be  classified,  and 
the  more  offensive  ones  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  not  offensive  unless  negli¬ 
gently  conducted,  and  that  the  former  should 
be  removed  from  their  present  proximity  to 
population ;  and  they  thus  state  the  result 
so  far : — 

“ The  Public  Health  Act  1889,  section  32, 
enacts  that  no  noxious  trade  shall  be  carried  on 
without  the  consent  of  the  local  authority,  and  pro¬ 
vides  heavy  penalties  against  offenders  ;  it  also 
empowers  persons,  whether  resident  in  the  district 
or  not,  to  object  to  the  continuance  or  extension  of 
any  such  trade,  and  constitutes  the  Board  of  Public 
Health  a  board  of  final  appeal  whenever  objection  is 
taken  to  any  consent  given  by  the  local  council  to 
the  continuanco  and  extension  of  such  trade. 
Section  33  enacts  that  whenever  there  shall  have 
been  three  convictions  for  nuisance  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  local  council  may  refuse  to  renew 
registration,  and  again  provides  for  a  final  appeal 
to  the  Board.  Section  41  enacts  not  only  that  every 
local  council  may  prevent  discharge  of  noxious 
matter  into  rivers,  lagoons,  &c.,  but  empowers  the 
Board  when  necessary  to  issue  orders  accordingly 
to  the  local  authorities.  The  powers  so  conferred 


on  both  the  local  councils  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Health  aro  very  large,  and,  in  our  opinion,  if  fear¬ 
lessly  exercised,  will  suffice  to  secure  the  necessary 
reforms.  At  present,  however,  the  evil  conditions 
described  in  our  First  Progress  Report  remain  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.” 

This  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  must  be 
something  for  the  Commissioners  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  that  they  have  at  any 
rate  procured  the  formation  of  the  legal 
machinery  necessary  for  action,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  will  not  long  be  allowed 
to  remain  inert.  In  regard  to  abattoirs,  which 
are  classified  separately  from  other  “  noxious 
trades,”  we  learn  that  the  Port  Melbourne 
abattoirs  were  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of 
J anuary  in  consequence  of  action  taken  by  the 
Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  which  resolved  to 
pay  £1,250  in  compensation  to  get  rid  of  this 
nuisance.  But,  adds  the  Report,  “  the  South 
Melbourne  abattoirs  remain  in  the  offensive 
condition  described  in  our  First  Progress 
Report.  The  continuance  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  on  Crown  lands,  under  a  so-called 
‘  permissive  occupancy  ’  is,  in  our  opinion, 
highly  unsatisfactory,  and  likely  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  establish¬ 
ments.  Councils  and  private  individuals  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  conform  promptly  with 
the  law,  when  such  a  place  as  this  abattoir  is 
permitted  to  remain,  without  any  legal  autho¬ 
rity,  on  Crown  land.”  In  reference  to  the 
question  of  water  supply,  the  Commissioners 
repeat  and  emphasise  their  cautions  expressed 
in  a  previous  report  against  too  great 
confidence  being  placed  in  intercepting 
drains  for  the  protection  of  the  aqueduct; 
their  recommendations  as  to  a  filtration 
scheme  we  have  already  referred  to.  .The 
final  report  is  largely  occupied  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  of  chemical  and  biological 
investigations  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  germs  of  various  diseases  in  the  water. 
The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  freedom 
from  any  water  bacteria  or  water-borne  germs 
may  be  ensured,  in  regard  to  the  Yan  Yean 
water,  by  the  use  of  a  pressure-filter  on  the 
pipe,  and  they  add  a  brief  expression  of  the 
very  wholesome  doctrine  that  “  it  is  the  duty 
of  purveyors,  and  not  of  consumers  of  water, 
to  see  that  a  proper  standard  of  quality  is 
maintained.”  In  conclusion,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  refer  to  the  two  legislative  factors 
which  must  be  looked  to  for  effecting 
the  sanitary  improvement  of  Melbourne  ; 
one  of  them  the  Public  Health  Act,  already 
passed,  and  just  now  referred  to;  the  other 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Works,  which 
is  still  in  faturo.  If  such  a  Board  were  to  be 
a  large  body  of  which  the  members  might  be 
elected  on  political  and  partisan  grounds,  like 
another  Board  we  have  heard  of,  we  should 
very  much  doubt  its  benign  influence  ;  but  if 
the  wise  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  carried  out,  and  a  small  Board  of 
practical  and  working  members  appointed, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  give  a  better 
account  before  long  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Melbourne. 


NOTES. 

B  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Institute 
(not  largely  attended)  was  held  on 
Monday  to  announce  the  result  of 
the  general  vote  of  members,  by 
letter,  on  Professor  Roger  Smith’s  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  March  31,  the  terms 
of  which  were  given  in  our  leading  article  of 
the  12th,  but  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
reprint  here :  it  was  as  follows : — 

“  That  while  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  examination  as  applied  to  those  about  to 
practise  architecture,  this  Institute  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difficulty  of  restricting  by  statutory 
powers  the  practice  of  architecture  to  those  who 
have  passed  an  examination  is  at  present  so 
insuperable  that  it  is  undesirable  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  application  for  such  powers." 

The  result  of  the  voting  was  that  708  replies 
were  sent  to  the  circular,  of  which  six  were 
too  late,  and  eighteen  were  put  aside  as 
informal.  Of  the  remaining  684,  520  were 
“for”  and  “161”  against.  The  majority 
“for”  would  probably  have  been  much 
larger,  proportionally,  if  a  larger  number  of 
the  members  had  voted,  and  also  if  the  point- 
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for  consideration  had  been  more  clearly  con¬ 
veyed  ;  for  we  surmise  that  it  was  probably 
not  by  any  means  clear  to  many,  at  all  events 
to  those  who  had  not  followed  out  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  March  31, 
precisely  to  what  effect  they  were  voting;  and 
we  doubt  if  the  Institute  would  not  have  done 
better  for  itself  in  “  going  to  the  country  ” 
with  the  original  motion,  in  which  it 
would  at  all  events  have  been  quite  clear 
what  was  voted  on  and  whence  the  proposi¬ 
tion  came,  viz. :  from  people  who  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  benefiting  the  profession  have  been 
doing  all  they  can  to  injure  the  Institute  and 
bring  it  into  contempt  to  serve  their  own 
purposes,  though  it  now  suits  their  tactics  to 
proclaim  the  contrary.  The  resolution  as 
sent  out,  it  must  also  be  observed,  embodied 
an  adherence  in  principle  to  the  theory  of 
compulsory  examination,  to  which  some  who 
might  otherwise  have  voted  may  have  felt 
unable  at  the  moment  to  commit  themselves. 


PERHAPS  no  feature  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
Budget  proposals  will  give  more  general 
satisfaction  than  the  announcement  that  the 
Government  intend  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  postage  to  India  and  the  Colonies;  and 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  measure  of  success  with  which  his 
persistent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  postal  reform 
have  at  last  been  attended.  The  existing 
rates  to  India,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  range 
from  4d.  to  6d.,  and  it  has  long  been  urged 
that  a  uniform  rate  of  2|d.  to  all  our  colonies 
and  dependencies  should  be  established.  Mr. 
Goschen  stated  that  the  Postmaster-General 
would  endeavour  to  induce  the  respective 
Colonial  authorities  to  agree  to  this  being 
effected  in  future,  by  any  route.  It  appears 
to  be  inevitable  that  the  step  will  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  loss,  but  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  such  loss  will  be  greater  during 
the  first  year  than  afterwards,  it  could  not  be 
introduced  at  a  more  fitting  time.  The 
country  can  best  afford  it  now,  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  done  well  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  now  presented 
for  dealing  with  this  question.  He  could  not, 
of  course,  definitely  promise  the  reduction, 
but  the  announcement  of  his  approval  of  the 
principle,  and  of  his  readiness  to  adopt  it,  will 
doubtless  be  responded  to  by  our  Colonies,  who 
will,  however,  be  called  upon  to  bear  some 
loss  at  first  in  connexion  with  the  scheme. 
At  home  the  proposal  would  not  meet  with 
much  opposition  in  less  prosperous  times,  and 
we  should  think  that  the  concession  would 
be  equally  appreciated  in  our  dependencies. 
On  Monday  the  postage  of  circulars  was  again 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Postmaster-General  stated  that  it  is  being 
considered  whether  the  Book-post  rules  can 
be  modified  in  this  and  some  other  respects. 
It  is  notorious  that  circulars  for  home  dis¬ 
tribution  are  frequently  sent  abroad  whole¬ 
sale  for  re-posting  to  England,  a  saving  being 
thereby  effected  by  the  senders,  although  the 
country  must  be  the  loser.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  existing  rules  were  altered  in  some 
way.  Altogether,  the  cause  of  postal  reform 
appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant  just  now. 


also  hope  to  include  a  few  of  the  finest 
mosaics  and  frescoes.  A  representative  series 
of  photographs  will  also  be  got  together,  and 
some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  general 
description  of  the  various  schemes  of  icono¬ 
graphy.  The  architects  also  hope  to  measure 
several  of  the  smaller  brick  churches  in 
Salonica  which  have  been  insufficiently 
noticed  in  Texier  and  Pullan’s  work  on 
Byzantine  architecture.  Mr.  Penrose  referred 
to  this  subject  in  a  letter  in  our  columns  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  then  mentioned  that  funds 
were  much  wanted  to  assist  in  this  very  valu¬ 
able  work  of  architectural  illustration,  and 
that  subscriptions  in  aid  of  it  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  either  by  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  the  Trea¬ 
surer  to  the  British  School,  at  Old  Change, 
E.C.,  or  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  the  Director, 
at  Athens.  We  hope  some  assistance  will  be 
forthcoming  towards  this  work,  which  is 
being  undertaken  by  very  competent  persons, 
and  the  results  of  which  may  form  a  very 
important  and  interesting  addition  to  existing 
illustrations  of  ancient  architecture. 


residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  though  a  small  i 
portion  of  it  is  used  as  a  police-court. t 
Curiously  enough,  another  eolumn  of  thel 
same  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  gives  an  account! 
of  the  London  County  Council  “  at  home,”  ini 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  Council  assembled? 
for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  in  its  “  enlarged? 
and  transfigured  hall.”  Here  again  another? 
blunder  is  made,  for  the  members’  seats  arei 
described  as  “  radiating  from  a  base  formed; 
by  the  dais.”  The  arrangement  of  the  seats  1 
is  really  that  of  four  concentric  area  of  which  ? 
the  dais  may  be  said  to  form  the  chord.  The.) 
intersecting  gangways  radiate,  not  the  seats.  £ 


MR.  THOMAS  NELSON,  publisher,.? 

writes  to  the  Scotsman  as  follows,  on.i 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  rrinces’-ii 
street : — 


THE  following  letter  from  Professor 
Aitchison  appears  in  the  issue  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  Journal  for  the  17th  : — 


“  In  the  interesting:  account  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood,  of  Ephesian  fame,  given  by  Mr.  W.  Pap- 
worth, ^nothing  is  said  of  Wood’s  architectural  works 
in  this  country.  He  built  an  office  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  King-street,  Cheapside  (with  one 
front  in  Gresham-street),  and  was  the  architect  of 
the  stations  to  some  English  railway.  Possibly  the 
requisite  information  about  his  works  may  yet  be 
obtained.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  any 
remark  on  the  action  of  our  Government  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  archaeological  researches  made  wholly 
or  partly  with  public  money.  When  a  few  of  the 
marbles  have  been  brought  over  and  exhibited  in 
the  British  Museum  the  Government  considers  it 
has  done  its  duty,  and  all  that  is  mainly  valuable 
for  improving  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  is  left  to 
be  done  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  discoverers. 
Nothing  has  been  published  as  yet  but  Wood’s 
popular  book,  and  now,  alas  !  no  further  aid  or  in¬ 
formation  can  be  got  from  the  discoverer.  Are  all 
his  invaluable  drawings,  sketches,  and  memoranda 
to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  destruction?  Is  nothing 
to  be  done  to  have  these  digested  and  published, 
and  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  learned  architect  to 
make  a  restoration  of  the  temple  ?  Are  no  classical 
scholars  and  classical  archaeologists  to  be  employed 
writing  an  elucidatory  text  ?  ” 


WE  learn  that  the  Committee  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  for  collecting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  remains 
of  Byzantine  architecture  in  Greece,  have 
decided  to  take  up,  but  as  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  work,  examples  of  the  most  typical 
churches  in  the  Monasteries  at  Mount  Athos. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz  and  Mr.  Sidney  H. 
Barnsley  have  already  made  a  beginning  with 
drawings  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Luke,  near 
Livadia,  in  North  Greece,  and  are  at  present 
busy  with  the  churches  in  Athens  and  the 
neighbourhood.  They  intend  continuing  their 
work  in  the  interior  of  Greece  for  the  present, 
but  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  Salonica 
and  Mount  Athos  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  to  spend  the  summer  there.  They  pur¬ 
pose  making  careful  measured  drawings  of  the 
architecture  of  the  most  important  of  the 
churches,  and  special  studies  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  their  detail,  and  they  1 


Professor  Aitchison,  we  see,  has  a  letter  in 
Thursday’s  Times,  ably  setting  the  matter 
before  the  public. 


“  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  are  rightly  jealous  i 
of  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  amenity 
of  Princes’ -street— acknowledged  by  every  one  to: 
bo  one  of  the  noblest  streets  in  Europe.  From  i 
Waverley  Bridge  westward  there  is  little  to  find  i 
fault  with — the  Gardens  and  the  Castle  Rock  making-i 
it  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  i 
world. 

But  there  is  one  blot  at  the  East  End,  and  that  i 
is  the  North  British  Railway-station,  an  unsightly 
jumble  of  a  place  quite  unworthy  of  the  city  of  i 
Edinburgh.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  matter ; 
is  not  yet  past  remedy,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest ; 
improvements  that  could  be  made  to  Princes’-street  : 
could  still  be  carried  out,  and  in  a  way  to  benefit  i 
the  railway  itself. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  entire  area  of  the  i 
railway  station  be  converted  into  a  ‘grand  place,”  , 
on  the  level  of  Princes’-street,  with  the  railway-'.' 
station,  as  at  present,  below,  but  greatly  improved'.  I 
I  reckon  that  the  area  thus  acquired  would  give  to  < 
Princes’-street  an  extension  greatly  more  than  the  i 
entire  area  of  St.  Andrew-square.  It  could  be  ■ 
made  suitable  for  carriages,  cabs,  foot-passengers  to 
the  railway,  and  promenades.  With  a  little  archi-  i 
tectural  skill  this  now  place  might  be  made  one  of  > 
the  finest  features  in  the  city.  The  cost,  no  doubt,  ; 
would  be  considerable,  but  not  more  than  I  think 
might  warrantably  be  spent  between  the  city  and  t 
the  Railway  Company.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  i 
value  of  the  railway  property,  and  immensely  to  the  < 
beauty  of  Princes’-street.” 

The  “  grand  place  ”  over  the  railway-station  i 
would,  we  presume,  be  constructed  after  the  t 
manner  of  the  Waverly  garden  over  the  vege-  ■ 
table  market,  the  lights  being  placed  in  the  i 
centre  of  flower-beds.  To  make  the  place  < 
suitable  for  carriages  would  necessitate  t 
greater  strength  in  construction.  The  thing  c 
could  be  done,  but,  as  Mr.  Nelson  hints,  the  i 
cost  would  be  considerable. 


fTHIE  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
J-  Town,  for  which  a  new  Museum  is 
about  to  be  erected,  stands  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Great  College-street,  and  was  established 
in  1791,  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as 
president,  under  the  not  very  successful 
management  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  St.  Bel. 
After  his  death,  two  years  later,  a  committee 
was  formed  of  some  leading  medical  men  of 
the  day,  including  Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  We  gather  that  the  Veterinary 
School  attached  to  the  College  has,  at  times, 
received  aid  from  the  State ;  yet  it  is  only  in 
this  country,  perhaps,  that  so  useful  and 
indeed  so  national  an  institution  would  be 
allowed  to  exist  as  a  virtually  private  enter¬ 
prise. 


I 


N  connexion  with  the  London  University 
-  Extension  Society,  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell 
intends  giving  six  lectures,  or  rather  three 
lectures  alternating  with  three  demonstrations 
on  architecture,  at  3  p.m.  on  successive  Satur¬ 
days,  commencing  on  May  3.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  at  Gresham  College,  and  the 
demonstrations  will  be  given  successively  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield ; 
Stone  Church,  Greenhithe ;  and  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 


A: 


rptIE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  often  sadly  at 
A-  fault  in  its  information  about  London 
matters,  but  it  has  never  been  more  ludi¬ 
crously  wrong  than  it  is  in  one  of  its  “  Occa¬ 
sional  Notes  ”  in  its  issue  of  Wednesday  last, 
in  which  it  says,  writing  of  the  London 
County  Council,  that  “  duty  calls  the  Coun¬ 
cillor  now  to  Spring-gardens,  now  to  Guild¬ 
hall  ;  one  moment  to  the  Mansion  House,  and 
the  next  to  a  sort  of  annexe  in  Craven- street.” 
Further  on,  our  oracular  contemporary  speaks, 
in  the  present  tense,  of  “  London’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  ”  as  alternating  “  between  sitting  as  a 
pensioner  in  the  City  and  working  in  a  two-pair 
back  at  home.”  From  the  context  the  writer 
of  the  “  Occasional  Note  ”  is  evidently  quite 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Council  no 
longer  sits  at  Guildhall ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  never  had  the  least  occasion 
to  appear  for  any  purpose  at  the  Mansion 
House,  —  which  is  primarily  the  official 


NEW  laboratory  for  electrical  engineer 
ing  has  been  instituted  at  King’s  Collegi 
London,  by  the  aid  of  a  gift  from  Ladj 
Siemens;  it  is  to  be  called  the  “  Williair 
Siemens  Laboratory,”  and  is  to  be  constructed 
and  fitted,  we  are  told,  with  every  modern 
electrical  appliance.  Dr.  Hopkinson,  the 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 


Engineers,  has  been  appointed  the  firs 
nrofessor  in  connexion  with  the  Siemen 


.laboratory. 


1  See  also  the  Builder  for  April  12,  p.  267. 


TT  is  stated  in  JYotes  ajid  Queries  that  Sir 
A  Arthur  Blomfield  is  commissioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
Eleanor  cross  at  Geddington,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  and  that  the  restoration  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  strictly  conservative  spirit. 
The  cross,  being  triangular  on  plan,  and  about 
40  ft.  high,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
It  bears  the  customary  coat  of  arms  of  Leon, 
Ponthoise  in  Ponthieu,  and  Castile,  and  at 
top  the  figures  of  three  queens  lamenting. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  we  published  an  account 
of  its  then  condition,  in  on  article  entitled 
“A  Tour  in  the  Weldon  Stone  District,” 
with  some  particulars  of  other  similar  crosses, 
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» md  of  the  royal  progress  from  Herdrely  to 
Bjondon  *  The  hexagonal  cross  at  Waltham, 
which  was  at  first  constructed  of  Caen  stone, 
having  been  set  free  from  the  Falcon  Tavern 
{which  abutted  against  it,  was  a  year  or  two 
igo  restored  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  architect ; 


the  river.  The  sewers  iu  their  outfall  portion  are 
laid  with  a  steep  descent  towards  the  river,  but 
the  street  branches  have  sometimes  only  a  poor 
gradient.  Privies  are  built  right  over  them  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  any  pan  or  trap,  so  that 
sewer  air  comes  freely  through  the  closet  seat. 
Slop-water  gullies  are  likewise  untrapped.  More- 


)md  in  1888  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exetei,  completed 


ffie  sculpture. 


OF  the  six  invited  designs  for  a  Mauso¬ 
leum  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  for 
i  which  a  site  has  been  found  in  the  Fasanen 
^Garden  of  Karlsruhe,  not  one  has  been  found 
suitable  ;  and  hence  another  design, — one  in 
ilEarly  (German)  Gothic,  with  an  open  timber 
roof,  proposed  by  Herr  Hemberger, — will 
^most  likely  be  carried  out. 


AN  Exhibition  of  Architecture  will  be 
opened  at  Amsterdam  on  May  11. 
Designs  (in  drawing  or  model)  of  buildings 
erected  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  also 
drawings  or  models  for  ideal  projects  or 
Bcompetitions  made  within  the  last  six  years, 
will  be  on  view.  A  small  collection  of 
sketches  and  measured  drawings  will  also  be 
hung.  _ 

THE  biennial  general  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Architectural  Societies  of  "the 
■German  Empire  will  be  held  in  Hamburg 
■this  August.  We  will  give  some  particulars 
fas  to  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting  at  a 
Slater  date  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that 
<the  “  Hamburger  Architekten-und  Ingenieur- 
iVerein  ”  are  already  hard  at  work  preparing 
for  the  event,  and  that  as  some  eight  hundred 
guests  from  all  parts  of  Germany  are  ex¬ 
pected,  the  meeting  promises  to  be  a  success. 


affording  the  only  means  by  which  the  latter,  be  it 
observed,  are  ventilated,  are  often  in  very  con¬ 
fined  situations  ;  the  slop-water  gullies  being  gene¬ 
rally,  in  fact,  in  a  sort  ot  well-yard  or  area,  close  by 
the  back  doors.  A  certain  number  of  the  houses, 
again,  have  no  through  ventilation,  so  that  sewage 
effluvia  often  in  such  cases  pollute  the  sole  source 
’  air  supply. 

In  Yale  -  terrace,  diphtheria,  as  I  before  said, 
concentrated  itself  upon  one  pordon  of  the  row; 
the  further  and  smaller  division,  consisting  of 
thirty-houses,  entirely  escaping.  In  the  division 
affected  a  brick  culvert,  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
passes  the  whole  length  at  the  rear,  some  24  ft. 
from  the  houses.  The  gradient  is  so  flat  that  this 
sewer  has  habitually  to  be  cleansed  by  the  digging 
and  scraping  out  of  the  contents  ;  and  yet  the 
privies  of  every  house  empty  over  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  George  Town  privies,  without  any  pan  or 
trap ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  long  cesspool,  and  the  slop- 
water  drains  empty  likewise  into  it.” 


IfTlHE  Building  and  Engineering  Journal  of 
I -L  Australia  (March  8)  contains  a  report  of 
deputation  of  Sydney  architects  to  the 
■Mayor  of  that  town,  asking  that  in  future 

I  municipal  works  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  profession  generally,  instead  of  being 
carried  out  by  the  City  Architect.  The  depu¬ 
tation,  through  their  spokesman  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field,  said  they  believed  New  South  Wales 
iwas  the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which 
■Government  buildings  were  wholly  and  en¬ 
tirely  carried  out  by  a  Government  architect. 
They  were  not  considering  a  question  of  per¬ 
sons  or  of  individuals,  but  one  of  principle ; 
and  he  thought  if  the  Mayor  would  take 
the  matter  into  consideration  he  would  be 
doing  a  duty  to  the  public  and  con¬ 
serve  the  great  interests  confided  to  his 
•care.  He  also  mentioned  that,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
certain  rules  were  framed  for  the  conduct  of 
competitions,  and  which  he  thought  were 
accepted  by  the  profession  generally  as  most 
-desirable  to  avoid  those  evils  frequently 
arising  out  of  competitions  :  and  he  suggested, 
in  the  event  of  the  views  of  the  deputation 
being  adopted,  the  advisability  of  adopting 
those  rules.  The  Mayor  said  he  had  complete 
sympathy  with  the  views  thus  put  before  him, 
and  thought  it  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
•of  the  times  to  get  the  best  results  from  the 
widest  selection.  He  considered  the  City 
Architect’s  duty  was  really  more  that  of  an 
adviser,  and  it  might  be  that  different  works 
in  the  municipality  required  different  skill. 
We  certainly  think  it  is  more  for  the  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  of  a  city  that  its  principal 
works  should  be  designed  by  various  inde¬ 
pendent  architects  than  that  they  should  all 
be  the  work  of  one  official  mind,  however 
•able. 

IN  a  recent  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
■diphtheria  in  the  Tredegar  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  Mr.  Spear  draws  attention  to  the 
extraordinarily  primitive  condition  in  regard 
to  sanitary  matters  in  parts  of  this  district : — 

“The  much-infected  localities  are  alike  in  this, 
that  the  air  about  the  dwellings  is  contaminated 
with  sewage  effluvia  from  defective  drains  and 
sewers.  George  Town  South  is  provided  with 
39wers,  chiefly  of  stone  and  of  the  *  box  ’  type,  pos- 
•aessingjtwo  main  outfalls  and  four  minor  ones  into 

*  Bee  Builder,  July  1-1  and  October  27, 1888. 


THE  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  is  hardly  one  of  the 
strongest ;  as  usual,  where  it  is  strongest  is 
in  landscape.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  however,  is 
represented  by  only  one  drawing,  a  small  view 
of  “Windsor  Castle”  (212)  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  seen  under  a  peculiar  effect 
of  rich  misty  atmosphere.  It  is  refreshing  to 
meet  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Boyce  again,  too 
often  absent  of  late  years  :  his  one  drawing, 

“  Richard’s  Castle  Church,  Herefordshire  ” 
(197)  is  in  his  best  style  of  delicate  detail  of 
buildings  and  foliage,  and  that  peculiarly  soft 
and  aerial  effect  of  sky  in  which  he  excels. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allan  is  working  his  recipe  of 
brown  buildings  and  bright  blue  spots  of 
colour  in  his  figures  far  too  much ;  all  his 
works  are  powerful  in  effect,  but  it  is  all  one 
effect,  unless  we  except  “  Machrie  Bay, 
Arran  ”  (182),  whicb  is  a  variation  on  the 
usual  theme.  Mr.  Wilmot  Pilsbury  is  more 
and  more  brilliant  in  his  highly  -  worked 
realistic  scenes,  but  the  sentiment  of  nature 
is  not  there.  Mrs.  Allingham’s  finest  con¬ 
tribution  is  perhaps  “Blabre's  House,  Hamp¬ 
stead  Ileath  ”  (11),  a  perfect  work  of 
art,  in  which  a  true  picture  is  made 
out  of  the  simplest  materials  ;  the  “  Cottage 
under  the  Copse  ”  is  another  beautiful 
little  work  (113),  remarkable,  as  usual,  for 
the  perfect  execution  and  expression  of  the 
small  figures  that  give  human  interest  to  the 
scene.  Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  chief  contribution 
is  a  large  field  scene,  entitled  “  The  Blue 
Waggon”  (59),  with  a  waggon  and  horses 
going  away  from  the  foreground  and  forming 
with  the  figures  in  the  waggon  an  admirably- 
drawn  group  as  the  centre  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  :  the  picture  has  more  of  open-air 
freshness  about  it  than  some  of  the  artist’s 
recent  works,  which  have  occasionally  been 
over  refined  in  sentiment,  the  landscapes  of  a 
dream  rather  than  of  real  life.  Perhaps  the 
same  charge  might  be  made  against  Mr.  Tom 
Lloyd’s  nevertheless  beautiful  work,  “  Rush- 
Cutters”  (29),  in  which  a  long  barge  with 
some  figures  in  it  moves  across  below  the 
parallel  line  of  a  level  bank,  with 
a  harmonious  decorative  effect  which 
makes  one  of  the  charms  of  the  idyll.  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy  has  never  done  anything  more 
fresh  and  more  full  of  movement  in  the  boat 
and  the  sea  than  “Bowling  Along”  (62). 
Mr.  C.  B.  Philip,  one  of  the  more  recent 
members,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  land¬ 
scape  painters  in  the  Society  now,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  is  nothing  finer  and  broader  in 
style  in  the  exhibition  than  his  large  desolate 
landscape,  “  Glen  Feshie,  Inverness-shire  ” 
(169),  notable  too  for  the  truth  of  effect  and 
texture  conveyed  along  with  this  broad 
handling,  as  shown  especially  in  the  strag¬ 
gling  river-bed  with  its  broad  pebble  shoals. 
This  truth  of  texture  is  what  is  wanting  in 
Miss  Montalba's  otherwise  effective  drawings, 
as  in  “  The  Old  Mill,  Zaandam  ”  (52),  where 
the  wrater  is  merely  a  pearly  grey  surface 
with  no  look  of  water  about  it ;  but  her  little 


sketch  of  the  “Ponte  della  Paglia,  Venice ,r 
(5),  with  its  gaily-coloured  groups,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  colour-poetry.  Among  other 
noticeable  works  are  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
picture  from  “  Sindbad  the  Sailor”  (94), 
though  this  is  not  a  scene  of  this  earth,  and 
on  the  whole  we  prefer  his  exquisite  little 
paintings  of  what  may  be  called  city  scenery ; 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall’s  “Amheim”  (22) ;  Mr. 
Beavis’s  “  Harvesting  in  Picardy  ”  (87) ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Fripp’s  “  Durdle  Door  ”  (90),  with  a 
wonderfully  real  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  sea 
through  a  natural  arch  in  the  cliff ;  Mr. 
Robertson’s  “  Serpent  Charmer  ”  (188),  and 
“  Le  Roi  S’ Amuse  ”  (154) ;  but  these  brilliantly 
painted  oriental  scenes  have  little  interest 
beyond  that  of  brilliant  execution ;  Mr. 
Jessop  Hardwick’s  “In  the  Woods”  (172), 
an  exquisite  painting  of  primroses ;  and 
Mr.  Walter  Field’s  “  Hampstead  Ileath — a 
Hail-storm  coming  on  ”  (186),  a  very  fine 
piece  of  storm  effect.  Mr.  Bulleid’s  classical 
marble  and  drapery  pictures,  “  In  Cynthia’s 
Garden”  (162),  and  “  After  the  Bath  ”  (181), 
are  delightfully  decorative  in  effect,  but  this 
is  a  kind  of  thing  that  is  too  mannered  and 
conventional  to  retain  its  interest,  in  spite  of 
much  cleverness  of  execution. 


THE  collection  of  Anton  Mauve’s  works 
at  the  Goupil  Gallery  consists  mostly  of 
studies  and  sketches,  with  but  few  finished 
paintings,  a9  much  even  as  he  ever  did  finish. 
Mauve  was  a  true  painter  in  his  feeling  for 
the  composition  and  sentiment  of  a  scene,  and 
in  his  perception  of  colour  within  certain 
limits;  but  a  room  full  of  his  work  has  rather 
a  depressing  and  monotonous  effect,  owing  to 
the  prevalent  dinginess  of  colour  and  a  certain 
smeariness  of  execution  which  goes  very  well 
with  some  of  his  subjects,  but  not  with  all. 
His  “Cavaliers  on  the  Shore”  (21)  is  an 
admirable  rendering  of  the  appearance  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  seashore  seen  from  a  sloping 
lane  leading  down  to  it,  and  the  dark 
and  pronounced  effect  of  the  figures  and 
horses  against  the  bright  sand ;  and  “  The 
Flock  ”  (22)  is  an  admirable  treatment  of 
sheep  in  bis  peculiar  way.  “  A  Shower  on 
the  Heath  ”  (41),  and  “  Morning  near  the 
Canal”  (68),  are  very  good  pieces  of  effect; 
in  the  latter  the  delicate  way  in  which  the 
faint  morning  light  on  the  ground  beyond 
the  shadow  of  the  dyke  is  just  indicated  is 
remarkable.  His  artistic  feeling  for  composi¬ 
tion  and  effect  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  the  little  picture  called  “  The  Baling  ” 
(49),  a  mere  corner  of  a  field  with  a  tree  and 
some  palings  showing  dark  against  the  sky ; 
but  Mauve  has  made  a  real  picture  out  of  it. 
The  painting  called  “  The  Brown  Cow  ”  (20) 
is  rather  exceptional  in  the  collection,  being 
much  richer  in  colour  than  is  usual  with  the 
artist ;  the  animal  stands  in  front  of  and  half- 
shadowed  by  a  dense  dark  mass  of  foliage, 
the  feeling  of  the  picture  rather  recalling 
the  art  of  Troyon. 


THE  Executive  Council  of  the  British 
Section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  have 
published  their  Report,  from  which  we  learn 
that  while  throughout  the  Exhibition  the 
average  of  awards  was  50  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  exhibitors,  in  the  British  Section  it 
was  90  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Industrial  Section 
taken  alone  it  was  120  per  cent.,  double 
awards  having  been  given  in  not  a  few  cases. 
The  Council  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  foreign  exhibits  were  split  up  into 
sections  in  various  portions  of  the  building, 
so  as  very  much  to  detract  from  their  im¬ 
pression;  the  British  and  Colonial  Section 
would  they  urge,  have  made  a  remarkable  show 
if  concentrated,  whereas  it  was  scattered  about 
over  no  less  than  twenty  different  localities. 
The  Executive  Council  give  their  thanks  to 
the  jurors,  “  who  accepted  without  fee  or 
reward  a  laborious  and  thankless  duty.”  This, 
we  believe,  is  painfully  true  in  regard  to  most 
of  those  who  actually  did  the  work,  though 
we  believe  some  official  honours  were 
bestowed  on  honorary  jurors  who  never  went 
near  the  exhibits,  while  professional  men  who 
had  left  their  work  in  England  and  were 
living  for  a  long  time  at  their  own  cost  in 
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Paris,  and  giving  unremitting  attention  to 
the  labours  of  jurying,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  honours  and  the  credit  given  to 
those  who  were  only  ornamental  names. 


FROM  NEW  YORK. 


The  average  American,  it  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  us,  is  never  happy  until  he  is  a 
member  of  a  society  or  organisation  of  some 
sort.  The  New  Yorker  is“specially  favoured  in 
that,  whatever  may  be  his  nationality,  his 
creed,  his  avocation,  or  his  social  position,  he 
can  find  in  his  own  city  a  society  of  some  sort 
to  which  he  may  become  affiliated.  There  is  a 
Holland  Society  for  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Dutch  Settlers  ;  a  New  England  Society  for  the 
progeny  of  the  Puritans ;  a  St.  Patrick's  Society 
for  those  of  Irish  descent ;  a  Southern  Society  ; 
an  Ohio  Society  for  the  energetic  and  thrifty 
natives  of  that  State,  which  is  to  the  vest  of 
the  Union  what  Scotland  is  to  England  ;  each 
College  has  its  Society,  as  has  each  profession  ; 
and  so  on  down  each  rung  of  the  social  ladder. 

We  are  led  to  dwell  upon  this  national  tendency 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  American  architects 
have  had,  so  far,  no  association  or  society 
which  may  worthily  represent  an  important 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  an  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  has  been  in  existence  some  thirty  years 
or  so,  with  the  expressed  object  of  “  uniting  in 
fellowship  the  architects  of  this  continent,  and 
combining  their  efforts  so  as  to  properly  pro¬ 
mote  the  artistic,  scientific,  and  practical 
efficiency  of  the  profession.”  The  head¬ 
quarters  were  originally,  and  have  always 
remained,  in  New  York ;  but  local  associations 
were  formed  under  its  auspices  throughout  the 
Union.  The  Institute  has  for  years  suffered  from 
a  species  of  dry-rot,  which  has  impaired  its  use¬ 
fulness  either  to  the  profession  or  the  public,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  said  for  it  was  that  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  estimable  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  high  degree  of  respectability. 
Other  societies  sprang  up  here  and  there  in 
different  cities,  and  linally,  Chicago,  jealous 
as  is  its  nature,  of  all  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
New  York,  evolved  a  new  association  of  its 
own.  This  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  the 
Western  Association  of  Architects,  as  it  is 
termed,  quickly  outstripped  the  sedate  Eastern 
Institute,  as  far  as  numbers,  and  probably  in¬ 
fluence  went.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  were  fish  who  came  to  the  Western 
body  s  net,  and  as  long  as  the  applicant  for 
membership  knew  a  T-square  from  a  set-square,  he 
was  architect  enough  for  the  Association.  That 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  smaller  and  more  purely 
ioca  bodies  can  readily  be  imagined,  each  one 
ot  which  is,  in  a  measure,  diverting  some  element 
ot  strength  from  the  two  important  societies 
above  referred  to.  This  being  the  state  of 
affairs  it  is  with  a  lively  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  profession  in  general  has 
hailed  the  scheme  for  the  coalition  of 
these  various  opposing  bodies  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  disappearance  of  annoying  friction  and 
clash  of  interests.  This  happy  state  of  affairs 
is  due  to  the  labours  of  a  Committee  appointed 
6ome  two  years  ago,  and  representing  both  the 
Institute  and  the  Association.  Each  has  given 
way  somewhat,  and  a  common  ground  for 
membership  has  at  length  been  arrived  at  The 
name  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  been  preserved  and  the  new  association 
will  admit  as  members  all  practising  archi¬ 
tects,  no  matter  what  their  professional  ability 
Local  chapters  will  retain  their  individuality 
and  will  be  represented  in  the  Institute  by 

?LeIegK  an.?,lt1ls  h°Ped  thafc  thus  constituted 
the  body  will  elevate  the  profession,  aid  t*m 
individual  architect,  and  raise  the  standard  of 
architecture  throughout  the  country.  At  a  ioint 
convention  of  the  two  organisations,  held  in 
Cincinnati,  a  couple  of  months  ago  the  Presi 
as  follows1-—  thG  pUrpuse  of  the  new  Institute 


T°h  ^e^ore  u8  in  the  line  of  improv- 
mg  the  piehent  system  of  designing  our  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  in  this  we  cannot  hope  to 
accomplish  the  needed  reform  until  we  are  able  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples  which  should  govern  the  carrying  out  of  such 
undertakings,  and  bring  those  in  authority  tosee 
the  mamlest  advantages  which  should  be  the  remit 
of  placing  the  designing  of  buildings  intended  for 
different  portions  of  the  country  and  covering  the 


A  great  deal  might  also  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
bureau  of  legal  intelligence,  which  should  include 
the  best  attainable  talent,  to  be  retained  as  a  sort 
of  district  attorney  for  the  whole  association,  to 
assist  in  defining  and  establishing  the  rights  of  the 
members  who  most  stood  in  need  of  such  service, 
and  should  also  include  the  collecting  and  compiling 
of  all  matters  of  legal  record  pertaining  to  building 
interests. 

We  also  need  a  better  plan  of  education  for  our 
draughtsmen  than  that  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  student  in  an  architect’s  office.  It 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance  that  they  should 
be  able  to  detail  a  window-frame  or  other  portion 
of  a  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its 
proper  construction  aud  servico,  or  correctly  com¬ 
pute  the  quantities  and  dimensions  of  a  building, 
and  make  complete  bills  of  material,  than  that  they 
should  design  a  Greek  god  in  solid  bronze  (made  of 
galvanised  iron)  to  adorn  the  facade  of  a  city  front, 
or  that  they  should  be  able  to  construct  (on  paper) 
some  of  those  wonderful  creations  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  perpetuated  for  all  time  in  hemlock 
scantling  and  shingles.”  .  .  .  . 

The  subject  of  public  buildings  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  burning  question  in  a  country  where 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  and  where  one  monstrosity  after 
another  is  the  result.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
the  leading  New  York  architect,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  new  Institute,  said  only  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  this  very  subject  :— 


I  he  way  national  buildings  and  public  buildings 
are  generally  erected  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 
Thero  is  an  architectural  bureau  at  Washington 
from  which  the  plans  for  all  the  post-offices  and 
public  buildings  of  the  land  are  turned  out  yearly. 
A  single  man  is  in  charge  of  this  work.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  his  capabilities  as  an  architect 
and  an  artist  are.  He  has  more  buildings  to  plan 
each  year  than  fifty  conscientious  architects  would 
undertake.  The  result  is  that  most  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  land  are  practically  planned  by  his 
employes  —  mere  draughtsmen— men  who  would 
command  no  salaries  on  score  of  ability  from  an  in¬ 
dependent  architect  of  any  standing.  Besides  that, 
the  nation’s  architect  is  saddled  with  the  job  of 
keeping  all  the  national  buildings  the  country  over 
in  repair.  And  all  this  ho  does  for  a  salary  which 
would  not  compensate  a  fairly-good  architect  in  pri¬ 
vate  business  for  his  own  yearly  business.  It  is  out¬ 
rageous  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  country  is  filled 
with  public  buildings  of  hideous  design  and  in  bad 
repair.” 


An  architect  of  our  acquaintance,  who  is  of  a 
somewhat  statistical  turn  of  mind,  so  to  speak, 
gave  us  some  figures  the  other  day,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  vouched.  “There  are” 
said  he,  “  in  New  York  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  over  800  practising  architects— so- 
called.  Of  these  there  are  not  more  than 
tldrty-five  whose  names  can  be  said  to  be  fairly 
well-known.  That  is  to  say,  thirty-five  out  of 
800,  or  less  than  five  per  cent.,  make  good 
incomes,  while  the  remaining  7G5  starve  more 
or  less  gracefully."  This  may  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it,  for 
while  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  building  g’oin°- 
on  in  the  city,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  archU 
tectural  work  apparent,  and  the  number  of 
capable  draughtsmen  out  of  employment  must 
be  very  large. 


MODERN  INDIAN  ART.* 

The  arts  of  India  in  which  we  are  most  inte-i 
rested  are,  like  ourselves,  aliens  to  the  country  r; 
they  belong  more  to  the  military  splendour  ol 
the  conquering  Mongols  than  to  the  pastorals 
simplicity  of  Aryan  Hindu  life.  The  period  ol  I 
Roman  and  Greek  history  which  left  suchi 
glorious  remains  in  Europe  is  scarcely  repre-i! 
seated  in  India  by  existing  monuments  or  works 
of  importance,  and,  setting  architecture  asideJ 
it  is  only  by  rich  arms,  metal,  glass,  and  jadei; 
vessels,  woven  and  embroidered  stuffs,  and  siich-a 
like  objects,  from  the  time  of  Akbar,  that  wel 
form  the  standard  by  which  modern  Indiana 
art  can  be  judged ;  and  a  glance  into  the!' 
history  of  that  period  is  sufficient  to  show  hom 
very  unfair  it  is  to  compare  the  objects  pro-r 
duced  under  such  very  different  circumstances) 
with  the  ready-made  goods  offered  to  travellerel 
by  the  boxivallahs  and  merchants  of  the  Indian 
cities. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  it  was  the  system) 
of  Hindu  princes  to  maintain  in  their  Courts; 
artificers  of  various  trades,  but  as  it  is  thel! 
custom  amongst  the  higher  class  of  Hindus  tc 
have  many  things  made  in  their  houses,  either) 
by  members  of  their  own  family  or  workmen! 
hired  for  the  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  thel 
princes  maintained  a  staff  of  workmen  always1! 
engaged  in  producing  for  the  Court.  But  as;) 
several  of  the  Hindu  princes  use  the  Persian) 
“  Karkhaneh,”  or  workshop,  for  this  portion  ofr 
their  establishment,  it  may  be  that  this  custom* 
was  only  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Moghul} 
Court.  It  was  in  these  royal  harhhanehs  that;) 
all  the  great  work  was  done,  and  as  theses 
artificers  were  allowed  to  work  for  outsiders* 
rich  enough  to  pay  them  liberally,  a  very  liigh>i 
standard  of  excellence  was  set,  which  the  small; 
workers  of  the  bazaars  tried  to  emulate. 

Very  much  of  the  high  quality  of  the  worfaf, 
may  be  attributed  to  two  great  causes.  Timed 
was  not  of  the  slightest  object,  as  the  workmen;','! 
were  in  receipt  of  regular  allowances,  and  evem 
their  families  were  supported.  Each  of  these;jl 
courts  also  had  what  might  be  called  a  com-if 
mittee  of  taste  in  the  leading  artificers  them-i; 
selves— such  as  the  master  builders,  jewellers^l 
caligraphers,  illuminators,  and  seal  engravers — 5 
who  were  often  professional  draughtsmen, m 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  scientific  as  well  ass. 
the  artistic  branches  of  pattern  design. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  made  by  manyil 
writers  on  Oriental  art  than  that  of  asserting!  ;i 
that  the  knowledge  of  ornament  is  instinctive.') 
with  this  or  other  Oriental  nations.  Speakingly 
with  more  than  twenty  years’  experience  as-i  I 
a  teacher  and  a  traveller,  I  can  confidentlylH 
assert  that  everywhere  there  is  about  the  sameiM 
average  of  people  who  can  draw  and  design:! 
instinctively.  In  some  countries  there  are  betters* 
opportunities,  or  a  condition  of  affairs  morerJ 
suitable  to  the  development  of  art ;  but  in  f 
individual  the  qualitv  we  dennminn.tR  “  or 


The  New  Madison-square  “Garden,”  which, 
when  completed,  will  perhaps  be  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  and  comprehensive  edifice  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  amusement  in  America,  is 
rapidly  rising  above  the  ground.  Its  position 
m  the  very  heart  of  the  city  is  enough  to  ensure 
it  a  constant  patronage,  even  if  the  ingenious 
combination  under  one  roof  of  a  circus  or 
amphitheatre,  a  concert-hall,  a  banquetting 
chamber,  and  a  theatre  proper  should  prove 
insufficient.  1 


We  are  informed  by  Mr.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  the 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Architectural  Club,  that 
that  body  proposes  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  archi¬ 
tectural  work  in  the  Horticultural  Hall.  Boston, 
for  three  weeks,  beginning  May  12,  1890,  and 
that  contributions  are  requested  from  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  art  and  architecture.  The 
exhibits  will  be  grouped  into  seven  sections, 
including  sketches  of  historical  buildings.  Sec. 
architectural  designs,  photographs  of  executed 
w-ork,  interior  work,  special  exhibits  illustrative 
of  the  allied  arts,  including  stained  glass,  deco¬ 
ration,  iron  work,  furniture,  &c. 
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individual  the  quality  we  denominate  “  got 
taste  ”  and  its  opposite  “  vulgarity,”  are  bo 
fairly  meted  out  irrespective  of  position 
race. 

There  is  also  not  that  diversity  of  desig 
which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  relation 
Eastern  ornament.  On  the  contrary,  althoi® 
it  is  difficult  to  find  two  objects  exactly  of 
size,  yet  there  is  very  little  variety  in  their  f  orn 
or  surface  decoration. 

These  Eastern  peoples  have  done  in  remoi 
antiquity  what  we  attempt  from  time  to  tim 
that  is,  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  regulation  < 
form  and  colour  in  ornamental  decoratio: 
These  are  known  to  have  existed  amongst  tl 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  a  canon  of  proportio 
was  settled  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  certain! 
exists  in  the  art  of  the  modern  Greek  an 
Russian  Church.  The  Silpashastras  of  Indi 
not  only  refer  to  building,  but  also  give  rub 
for  the  preservation  and  reproduction  of  th 
forms  and  features  of  their  gods,  and  use  secre 
means  for  burying  these  ornamental  forms  i: 
simple  lines  of  writing,  from  which  every  curv 
and  feature  can  be  reproduced  by  anyon 
knowing  the  key. 

Mr.  James  Wild,  when  studying  in  Egyp 
nearly  fifty  years  since,  found  the  Arab  work 
men  producing  geometrical  designs  by  empirica 
means,  rules  of  thumb ;  and  Mr.  Grace,  somt 
years  back,  in  Damascus,  was  shown  book! 
of  similar  design  which,  however,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  acquire.  A  few  years  later 
in  Persia,  where  I  was  completing  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Embassy,  my  workmen  broughf 
me,  secretly,  curious  book  rolls  of  design. 
both  for  plans  and  buildings,  and  every  kind 

'  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Pardon  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.  ‘ 
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of  ornamental  decoration,  floral  and  geo¬ 
metrical.  These  were  not  shown  to  people 
outside  of  their  trade,  but  were  learnt  by  the 
men,  who  apparently  invented  beautiful 
designs  when  called  upon  to  show  their  skill. 
When  at  Jeypore,  Major  (now  Colonel)  Jacob 
showed  me  some  patterns  with  rule-of-thumb 
methods  for  producing  the  curves  of  the  ogee 
or  cusped  arches  similar  to  those  I  had  seen  in 
Persia,  and  in  Cashmere  I  came  across  certain 
bundles  of  paper  closely  covered  with  columns 
of  writing  in  secret  character,  which  a  weaver 
could  transform  into  the  curve  and  colour  of 
floral  forms,  or  inversely ;  if  given  a  design — 
no  matter  how  complicated— he  could  translate 
it  into  these  columns  of  written  character. 

All  these  belonged  to  the  old  system  under 
which  the  Oriental  arts  were  produced  and 
perpetuated ;  and  the  high  quality  of  the  work 
was  due  to  a  slight  development  of  the  style  in 
cultured  hands,  working  their  very  best  in  court 
and  temple  for  the  approval  of  princes  and  the 
•blessing  of  the  gods.  From  this  state  of  things 
we  come  to  the  totally  different  condition  under 
which  modern  art  exists,  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  wonder  if,  with  causes  so  different, 
the  results  should  not  be  the  same. 

Analogous  changes  have  been  at  work  all 
over  the  world,  and  if  we  look  at  home  also  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  arts  of  the  past  have  very 
little  in  common  with  this  positive,  scientific 
nineteenth  century. 

In  a  few  places,  such  as  Jeypore,  Ulwar,  and 
Vizianagram,  royal  ltarlihanchs  still  exist,  but 
somehow,  owing  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  their 
utility,  they  could  be  scarcely  said  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  works  of  art,  except  at  the  Ulwar  Court, 
where  much  decorative  work  is  going  on,  and  I 
found  there  a  bookbinder  who  stated  that  his 
family  had  been  in  the  Palace  at  Delhi  from  the 
time  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  when  driven  out,  after 
the  Mutiny,  they  had  been  taken  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Rajah  of  Ulwar,  a  very  intelligent 
and  liberal-minded  prince. 

At  Jeypore  the  karklumeh  had  developed 
into  a  School  of  Art,  in  charge  of  a  very  well- 
intentioned  Bengali  gentleman,  who,  however, 
seemed  to  try  to  make  it  self-supporting,  and 
consequently  its  productions  were  wanting  in 
the  true  artistic  character . 

It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  we  began  to  leave  our  mark  on 
Indian  art.  This  we  did  by  first  of  all  attempt¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  stamp  it  out,  as  we 
had  succeeded  in  doing  with  our  national 
Gothic  and  Elizabethan  styles  at  home,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  it  a  bald  and  cold  so-called 
Classical  style  which,  in  our  houses,  was  about 
as  far  from  the  actual  dwelling-houses  of 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  was  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Oriental  exteriors  and  interiors  we  were 
endeavouring  to  supersede. 

Instead  of  this  paper,  it  would  require  a 
heavy  book  to  describe  our  various  attempts  at 
raising  monuments  of  shame  for  ourselves  in 
India.  And  after  running  the  gamut  of  the 
styles  in  Greek,  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  and 
representations  of  the  several  periods  of 
Pointed  architecture  in  colleges  and  churches, 
we  eventually  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  India 
had  a  style  more  suited  to  the  country  than 
any  of  those  we  had  tried  to  introduce,  and, 
without  waiting  to  consider,  at  once  started 
people  who  had  little  previous  experience  or 
education  in  Oriental  design  to  erect  important 
works,  which,  though  certainly  far  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  any  of  our  previous  efforts,  yet, 
unfortunately,  will  remain — as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  well  built — for  a  very  long  time  as 
records  of  our  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
essentials  of  Eastern  art. 

Not  in  architecture  alone  but  in  other  orna¬ 
mental  arts  has  the  same  blind  course  been 
followed. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Schools  of 
Art  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
India,  and  for  a  time  their  influence  was  most 
disastrous,  although  it  was  impossible  to  have 
procured  better  men  as  directors  than  the 
Government  was  fortunate  enough  in  selecting. 
In  all  cases  the  directors  of  these  schools  were 
most  enthusiastic  about  native  art,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  were  fettered  with  a  two-fold 
chain.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had  in  a  manner 
to  follow  our  system  of  art-education,  which, 
do  what  we  can,  turns  out  more  painters  than 
designers ;  and,  secondly,  they  had  the  wrong 
material  in  their  students,  and  were  cut  off 
from  the  assistance  of  the  master  craftsmen  of 
the  art-trades,  whose  system  of  teaching  was 
radically  different  from  our  own  academic 
course. 
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As  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  drawing 
was  taught  in  every  workship  in  India,  and 
every  apprentice  soon  became  skilled  in  the 
delineation  of  the  ornamental  forms  used  in 
his  craft.  He  had  no  general  education  in 
drawing  or  ornament  beyond  this;  therefore 
his  mind  was  free  from  uncertainty  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  treatment  of  his  work.  Here  and 
there  a  clever  man  would  introduce  some  slight 
change  or  improvement ;  and,  if  this  was  really 
good,  it  held  its  own,  and  was  adopted  by 
others,  and  thus  the  style  slowly  developed. 
Every  detail  in  ornament  had  its  special  name, 
often  apparently  fanciful,  but  always  with  some 
hidden  or  symbolical  meaning.  There  were 
quaint  histories  attached  to  many,  and  an 
unbroken  thread  of  meaning  running  through 
all  prevented  any  great  alteration  or  inter¬ 
ference. 

As  the  apprentices  learnt  to  draw, — some¬ 
times  with  their  fingers  on  the  sanded  floor,  or 
with  charcoal  on  a  tracing-board, — they  simul¬ 
taneously  learnt  to  use  tools,  whether  chasing 
in  metal,  carving  in  wood,  or  weaving  on  a 
loom ;  and  with  this  knowledge  of  what  the 
tool  could  do  always  in  their  minds  they  did 
not  depict  upon  paper  inappropriate  forms,  or 
those  impossible  to  be  artistically  rendered  in 
the  material  they  were  treating  ;  and  the  whole 
individual  mind  being  concentrated  on  the  one 
particular  class  of  work,  there  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  emulation  amongst  the  fellow-craftsmen 
to  perfect  it. 

But  our  earlier  School  of  Art  system  changed 
all  this.  Drawing  was  taught  independently 
of  its  application  to  any  particular  art ;  a 
jumble  of  styles,  Greek  and  Gothic,  and  pic¬ 
torial  representations  of  natural  objects, 
launched  them  on  a  sea  of  undigested  ideas, 
without  the  restrictive  rudder  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  one  handicraft  to  guide  them. 
All  the  workshop  lore,  the  rule-of-thumb 
methods,  and  valuable  tradition  were  absent, 
and  replaced  by  vague  ideas  of  a  possible 
rivalry  with  Europeans  in  European  processes, 
to  be  rewarded  by  a  European  scale  of  pay. 

Against  this  system  the  later  School  of  Art 
masters  had  to  struggle,  and  Bombay,  Lahore, 
and  Madras  did  so  with  some  success  by  turning 
their  schools  into  art  workshops,  where  the 
pupils  learnt  and  practised  ornamental  handi¬ 
crafts,  as  well  as  drawing  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  there  been  any  combined  system  of 
working  together,  or  had  the  Government  shown 
the  slightest  true  consideration  for  them,  a  very 
great  success  might  have  been  secured,  as  also 
with  respect  to  the  great  jail  manufactories  of 
carpets.  But  all  the  Government  really  cared 
for  was  to  make  their  art  workshops  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and,  therefore,  the  superintendents 
were  forced  to  work  down  to  the  level  of  mer¬ 
cantile  people  who  only  wanted  cheap  goods. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  blame  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  these  institutions,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  they  have  only  done  their  duty,  and  I 
believe  they  have  been  in  constant  strife  with 
the  authorities  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  invariably  with  the  same 
result,  that  when,  after  several  years’ insistence, 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  proposals  from  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities,  —  who,  in  India,  rule  all 
matters, — the  short  term  of  office  of  the  high 
officials  expired,  and  the  superintendents  had 
to  start  all  over  again . 

The  arts  of  stone  and  wood  working  are  in 
India  very  closely  connected,  both  in  Hindu 
and  Moghul  architecture.  The  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  construction  are  so  mixed,  and 
borrow  so  much  from  each  other,  that  it  seems 
almost  a  principle  that  the  masons  treat  stone 
like  carpenters,  and  the  carpenters  use  wood 
after  the  fashion  of  masons,  in  solid  masses, 
depending  upon  weight  for  stability.  The 
modern  form  of  both  arts,  excepting  in  Nepaul 
and  the  extreme  south,  has  become  distinctly 
Saracenic,  retaining  always  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  Hindu  style,  which  stamp  it  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character,  and  separate  the  Hindu  Sara¬ 
cenic  styles  from  all  other  varieties  of 
Mohammedan  architecture.  .  .  . 

For  native  use,  architectural  wood-carving  is 
still  a  very  important  industry,  and  I  question 
whether  it  has  in  any  way  deteriorated.  It  is 
so  important  and  widespread  that  I  cannot 
attempt  even  to  give  the  leading  districts  of  its 
production,  as  I  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  for  want  of  space.  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  to  notice  the  inlaid  furniture  of 
Hoshiapur,  in  which  shishan- wood  is  inlaid 
with  ivory — often  with  the  most  graceful  and 
happy  effects — in  Saracenic  style,  and  the 
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purely  Hindu  carving  of  Mysore  and  Kanara, 
which,  for  finish,  is  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
India.  The  decorations  of  the  latter,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  merely  transcripts  of  the  designs 
used  in  the  temples,  both  wood  and  stone,  and 
although  most  exquisite  in  execution,  and  often 
in  drawing  and  composition,  the  reckless  use  of 
labour  in  their  production  places  them  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  commerce,  and  the  faulty 
construction  of  the  objects  makes  them  un¬ 
suitable  for  any  practical  purpose. 

Stone- carving  belongs  principally  to  the 
North-west  Provinces  and  Rajputana,  and  here, 
again,  is  an  art  which  cannot  in  any  way  be 
said  to  have  lost  ground.  All  travellers  in 
India  know  the  wonders  of  the  past,  the  temples 
at  Abu,  Abkar’s  dream  in  stone  at  Fathipur 
Sikui,  and  the  Taj  Mahal ;  but  if  they  doubt 
that  it  is  possible  to  emulate  these  works,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  visit  the  modern  cities  of 
Khorja  and  Bulanshar  to  see  that  natives,  work¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  can  still  design  and  do  all 
the  work  they  produced  in  the  old  time.  Then  ■ 
the  college  buildings  at  Ajmere,  Colonel  Jacob’s 
People’s  Palace  at  Jeypore,  Mant  and  Chis¬ 
holm’s  royal  buildings  at  Baroda,  and 
Chisholm’s  Government  buildings  at  Madras, 
show  how  much  can  be  done  where  Indian  and 
European  work  together ;  and  we  should  be 
thankful  for  a  movement  in  the  right  direction 
in  time  to  save  us  from  the  reproach  of  having 
destroyed  a  school  of  architecture  which,  if  it 
could  not  claim  to  rank  amongst  the  great 
styles  of  the  world,  yet  at  least  had  many 
beautiful  features,  and  was  certainly  the 
most  suitable  to  the  country  and  its  mixed 
races.  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  I  am  forced  to  repeat  that  a 
very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  ourselves 
for  the  part  we  have  taken  in  destroying  the 
ornamental  handicrafts  of  India.  Nor  is  this 
much  lessened  by  the  costly  efforts  in  recent- 
years  to  save  ourselves  from  this  reproach. 
Whilst  handicrafts  are  perishing  before  our 
eyes,  which  in  many  instances  are  all  that  is 
left  to  us  of  the  great  arts  of  antiquity,  we  are 
squandering  large  sums  on  antiquarian  his¬ 
torical  research  in  India  of  little  practical  value. 
We  have  spent  over  30.000Z.  in  useless  copies  of 
the  cave  paintings  at  Ajanta,  and  yet  we  are 
allowing  the  few  craftsmen  to  die  out  who 
possess  the  secrets  of  some  of  the  noblest  arts 
of  antiquity,  such  as  true  fresco  paintings;  not 
the  half- wrought  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
the  marble-like,  hard,  silicious  work  which  we 
find  at  Pompeii,  and  still  practised  in  India. 

The  reason  of  all  the  anarchy  and  destruc¬ 
tion  we  have  introduced  into  the  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  India  is  our  failure  to  appreciate 
the  great  value  of  workshop  lore  and  rule-of- 
thumb  trade  secrets,  which  all  the  colleges 
and  schools  in  the  world  can  never  replace 
when  once  lost ;  and,  worst  fault  of  all,  our 
habit  of  considering  art  questions  as  mere 
matters  of  individual  taste,  and  not  as  apper¬ 
taining  to  a  science  as  positive  as  any  other, 
and  only  more  difficult  owing  to  its  vastness, 
and  the  want  of  common  agreement  as  to  its 
terms. 

It  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  old  workshop 
traditions  that  we  should  devote  our  energies 
if  we  are  in  earnest  in  all  our  talk  about  pre¬ 
serving  the  industrial  arts  of  India.  It  is  this 
workshop  life  of  master  and  apprentice,  as  old 
as  when  Jacob  served  Laban  for  seven  years, 
that  brought  these  arts  into  existence,  and  only 
these  conditions  will  in  any  country  maintain 
true  art  in  vigorous  life.  Great  craftsmen  like 
William  Morris  and  Herkomer  have  realised 
that  this  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  in  the 
ornamental  arts,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
future  for  our  now  middleman-crushed  arts, 
it  will  come  from  work  produced  under  such 
happy  conditions  as  exist  at  Merton  and 
Bushey. 

Last  of  all,  the  Indian  Government  cannot 
clear  itself  from  blame  by  spending  annually 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  schools  of  art, 
museums,  and  archaeological  work,  when  it 
neglects  every  opportunity  for  giving  effect  to 
the  repeated  statements  of  its  desire  to  en¬ 
courage  native  art.  When  presents  are  ex¬ 
changed  with  Indian  and  other  Oriental 
princes,  the  best  craftsmen  in  the  country 
should  be  employed  to  prepare  the  gifts,  and  a 
fashion  set  to  the  princes  and  wealthy,  who 
would  gladly  follow  such  a  thoroughly  Oriental 
and  congenial  example. 

The  newly-built  palace  of  the  "Viceroy  at 
Simla  afforded  such  an  opportunity,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  illustrating  the  art  resources  of  the 
country,  even  from  the  School  of  Art  point  of 
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view,  and  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  fas¬ 
tidious  Rothschilds  of  Paris,  and  Vanderbilts 
of  New  York,  were  obtaining  furniture  and 
decorations  from  Bombay,  the  Viceroy  in 
•Council  handed  over  the  decorations,  uphol¬ 
stery,  and  furnishing  to  an  advertising  firm 
in  the  Tottenham-court-road,  London.  It  is 
mot  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  with  this 
example,  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  followed 
suit,  and,  flying  a  little  higher,  furnished  his 
palace  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  at 
Paris. 

There  is  only  one  remark  I  wish  to  add,  and 
that  especially  for  any  Indian  gentleman  who 
may  be  present.  I  most  sincerely  believe  that 
as  the  rulers  of  India  we  have  ever  had  but  one 
idea,  and  that  the  amelioration  of  Indian 
peoples ;  and  if,  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  we 
hare  neglected  or  injured  native  Indian  art,  it 
has  been  from  the  same  mistaken  good  motives 
which  led  us,  during  the  same  ill-starred 
iperiod,  to  neglect  and  injure  our  own  indi¬ 
genous  English  art.  If  we  introduced  a 
travesty  of  Classical  architecture  in  the  last 
century  at  Calcutta,  and  have  since  filled  the 
palaces  of  rajahs  with  libels  on  French  furni¬ 
ture  and  decoration,  we  were  doing  the  same  at 
home ;  and  if,  some  years  back,  the  museums 
of  Calcutta  and  Madras  contained  English  art 
pottery,  Italian  stone  carvings,  and  pictures, 
whilst  Indian  art  works  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  we  in  England,  to  this  day,  show 
just  as  little  respect  in  our  national  museums 
Tor  English  art,  taking  no  trouble  to  sys¬ 
tematically  collect  examples  to  illustrate  its 
history,  although  we  pay  the  highest  price  of 
any  of  the  nations  of  the  world  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  foreign  “  curio.” 


'1HE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  Student  Candidates  hav< 
passed  the  examination  for  the  Professiona 
-Associateship : — 

Aylen,  Cecil  Hugh,  London  Colney,  St.  Alban’s 
Herts. 

Bancroft,  Frederick  Herbert,  83,  Mosely  -  street 
Manchester. 

•'Barclay,  Thomas,  Lonsdale  House,  Alcester-road 
Moseley.  Worcestershire. 

Maurice  Frederick,  97,  Gresham-street 

Buckland,  Herbert  Tudor,  The  Oaklands,  Augustus 
road,  Mosley,  Birmingham. 

•(■JCobham,  George  William,  3,  Edwin  -  street 
Gravesend,  Kent. 

Garrard,  Arthur  Norman,  8,  Kensington-court,  W 
Green,  Alexander  Ernest,  Kingsdown  Lodge,  Th< 
Common,  Ealing,  W. 

Hampton,  George  Frederick  William,  8,  Pall  Mai 
East,  S.W. 

...Hayward,  Frederick  George,  4,  Warwick-road 
Upper  Clapton. 

Lake,  Vivian  Davey,  17,  Glanville-road,  Tavistock 
Devon. 

Henry  J°hn,  60,  Holland-road,  Brixton 

o.  W. 

*  Merry,  Arthur  Walker,  Southcourt  Farm,  Leigh 
ton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Molyneux,  Herbert  Ernest,  83,  Cazenove-road 
Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Nockolds,  Alfred  George,  Castle  Hill  House 
oaffron  Walden,  Essex. 

lOgden,  Michael  Guy,  Wensleydale,  Lingfield-road 
Wimbledon. 

.Potter,  Herbert  George,  Gardnor  House,  Hamp 
stead,  N.W. 

Savill,  Edwin,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

Smith, k  James,  8,  Oxford-street,  High  Wycombe 

-Spelman,  William  Walter  Rix,  Ivy  House,  Eaton 
Norwich. 

Summer  field,  Joseph  Charles,  Stafford  Villa,  Fores 
Hill,  Kent. 

Swainson,  Francis  Charles  John,  Forest  Rov 
V  icarage.  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

Venty,  Ernest  George,  38,  Cathcart-road,  S.W. 
Watson,  Claude  Henry,  35,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
W.C. 

Webster,  Hugh  Calthrop,  97,  Gresham-street,  E.C 

The  following  Non-Student  Candidates  hav< 
also  passed  the  Examination  for  the  Profes 
-.sional  Associateship : — 

Armytage,  Francis  Reginald,  4,  Pump  -  court 
Temple,  E.C. 

Body  Arthur,  Cliff  Cottage,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
Booth,  Gilbert  William,  Longstile  Talke,  Stoke-on 
Trent. 

Bou'tmg,  Frederick  Edward,  30,  Mornington-road: 

Brackett  Frederick  Henry,  23,  Rona-road,  Hamp 
stead,  N.W.  r 

Cope,  Henry  James,  30,  Westboume-street,  Eaton 
square,  S.W. 

*  Institution  Prizeman,  1890.  +  Special  Prize,  1890. 

♦  Lrawter  Prize  for  Field  Work,  1890. 


Desborough,  Charles  -Ernest  Maitland,  16,  Moor- 
street,  Lennox-gardens,  S.W. 

Elgood,  Frank  Minshull,  98,  Wimpole-street,  W. 

Ellis,  Francis,  Chart-road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Fraser,  William,  209,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

Forrest,  William,  27,  Windsor- terrace,  Penarth, 
near  Cardiff. 

Griffiths,  Harold,  Architects’  Department,  School 
Board  for  London,  Victoria-embankment,  W.C. 

Grogan,  Hedworth  Herbert,  125,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Hodgkinson,  James  Henry,  3,  Ash-view,  Staly- 
bridge. 

Innes,  Gilbert  Plantagenet  Mitchell,  Avon  House, 
Downton,  Salisbury. 

Kay,  Walter  Robert,  Mount  Sion  House,  Bury, 
Lancaster. 

Larkin,  Richard  Webster,  Cowley  House,  Cavendish- 
road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Lewis,  Arthur  Llewelyn,  12,  Arminger-road,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  W. 

Mould,  Graham  Harley,  14,  Grange  Park,  Thornton 
Heath,  Surrey. 

Oakley,  Harry  Ekermans,  83,  Elizabeth- street, 
Eaton-square,  S.W. 

Oakley,  John  Hubert,  Cromlix,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Osenton,  George,  jun.,  Westerham,  Kent. 

§Partridge,  Edward  John,  29,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Pinder,  Richmond,  49,  Upper  Baker-street,  N.W. 

Prall,  Herbert  Edward,  Frindsbury,  Rochester, 
Kent. 

Rogers,  Thomas  George,  40,  Primrose  Hill-road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

Slater,  Charles  Frederick,  5,  St.  John’s-road,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey. 

Smith,  James  Frederick  Kemp,  Market  Harborougk, 
Leicestershire. 

Snailum,  Walter  Wadman,  33,  St.  George ’s-ter- 
race,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

Townsend,  George  James,  The  Nook,  Trafalgar- 
road,  Twickenham. 

Wood,  Edward  Bryan,  Langley  Green,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  Wilts. 

Wood,  Charles  Bruce,  37,  Irene-road,  Parson’s 
Green,  S.W. 

The  result  of  the  examination  for  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  will  appear  next  week. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

On  Saturday,  on  the  closing  of  the  Easter 
term,  Professor  Francis  Elgar,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.. 
C.E.,  Admiralty  Director  of  Dockyards,  presided 
at  the  usual  meeting  of  the  students  and  their 
friends,  and  others  interested  in  the  school,  and 
presented  the  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Examiners,  who  were,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  F. 
Wentworth-Shields,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  It  was  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  that  thirty-five  years 
ago  Mr.  Wentworth-Shields  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  designing  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  tower  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  and  that  Mr.  Knight,  his  co- 
Examiner,  had  passed  through  the  school  as 
a  student. 

Professor  Elgar,  in  his  address  to  the  students, 
referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Struben,  a  student  from  South  Africa,  by  whom 
the  award  of  the  medal  of  the  School  had  been 
achieved  in  his  having  obtained  the  necessary 
nine  certificates,  an  evidence  of  all-round  merit 
more  honourable  and  difficult  of  attainment 
than  the  highest  place  in  single  subjects,  and 
well  worthy  of  emulation.  To  pass  well  in 
examination  was,  of  course,  most  satisfactory, 
but  the  after  career  of  the  student  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  might  not  correspond  with  his  place  in  the 
examination-list ;  his  success  would  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  applied  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new 
conditions  and  circumstances  as  they  occurred. 
The  students  who  were  comparatively  low  in 
the  examination  might,  in  the  future,  attain  a 
higher  place  and  greater  success  than  their  rank 
in  the  examination-list  might  indicate.  There 
were  accidents  that  interfered  with  their 
success,  the  state  of  health,  not  being  in  good 
form,  errors  of  judgment,  and  other  causes. 
The  best  students  did  not  always  turn  out  the 
best  engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  examination  questions 
did  not  reach  all  the  useful  knowledge  of  which 
a  student  might  be  possessed,  or  disclose  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  with  which  he 
might  be  endowed. 

The  Professor  then  presented  the  certificates. 

The  lectures  for  the  term  were  on  “  Steam 
and  the  Steam-engine.”  The  highest  number  of 
marks  attainable  was  296.  Sixty-three  students 
attended  the  lectures  ;  fifty-eight  were  eligible 
for  examination,  thirty-six  passed  satisfactorily 
and  obtained  certificates.  Mr.  H.  E.Healdwas 
first  with  263  marks  ;  Heald  was  also  first  in 
the  order  of  merit  for  work  in  the  Fitting-Shop. 


§  Driver  Prize,  1890. 
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Mr.  F.  D.  Maw  was  second  in  lecture  examina¬ 
tion  with  243  marks,  and  an  equal  first  for  work 
in  the  drawing-office. 

In  the  Drawing-Office  nineteen  certificates 
were  awarded ;  T.  Nitta,  an  equal  first,  with 
certificate,  197  marks,  for  lecture  examination. 

For  work  in  the  Pattern-Shop  twenty-one 
certificates  were  awarded.  A.  F.  Franks  and 
G.  H.  Laidman  equal  firsts;  the  last-named  had 
also  a  certificate  for  lecture  examination,  205  I 
marks. 

For  work  in  the  Fitting-Shop,  eighteen  cer¬ 
tificates  were  awarded, — Heald,  already-men¬ 
tioned,  first. 

For  students  of  the  second  year’s  course, — 
civil  engineering, — F.  W.  Wheadon  was  first  for 
students  of  the  first  term;  E.  M.  Proes  for 
students  of  the  second  term;  and  A.  M.  Struben  : 
(medallist)  for  students  of  the  third  term. 

In  the  Colonial  Section,  four  certificates  in 
three  grades  were  awarded,  O.  C.  Ormsby  being  : 
awarded  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade. 

In  his  address  at  the  close  of  the  proceed-  ■ 
ings,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Principal,  stated  that  [ 
832  students  had  passed  through  the  school, 
and  that  he  had  trustworthy  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  370  of  these,  who  were  occupying  re¬ 
sponsible  professional  positions. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE : 
EXAMINATIONS  FOE  INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES.  I 


At  an  examination  held  for  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  April  17  and  18,  1890,  120  candi-  . 
dates  presented  themselves.  Questions  were  < 
set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  17th,  and  ; 
the  candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  i 
18th. 

The  following  candidates  were  certified  to  < 
be  competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary  know-  ■ 
ledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  i 
Nuisances: — 


Abbott,  A.  R. 
Baron,  W. 
Bond,  G. 
Chambers,  M. 
Clifton,  H.  C. 
Corrick,  A. 
Craven,  W. 
Crocker,  T.  W. 
Davies,  T.  L. 
Dawson,  W. 
Dick,  W. 
Folland,  J.  P. 
Forrester,  W. 
Gander,  H. 
Gee,  C. 

Gibbs,  A.  G. 
Graves,  M.  D. 


Groom,  W.  E. 
Halstead,  R. 
Harris,  F. 
Holland,  P. 
Johnson,  J.  W. 
Knight,  R. 
Lightfoot,  W.C. 
Malcolm,  A. 
Moody,  H.  F. 
Mosley,  A. 
Nutley,  C.  V. 
Oliver,  G. 
Parham,  J. 
Perman,  E. 
Quaintrell,  H. 
Ridler,  W. 
Ruscoe,  E.  H. 


Saunders,  P. 
Savory,  C. 
Simpson,  J. 
Smith,  J.  S. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Taylor,  J. 
i.Thomas,  G. 
Thompson,  J.  R. ! 
Tomkins,  A. 
Turner,  A. 
Walker,  F. 
Walker,  W.  S. 
Wallis,  A.  G. 
Wansbrough,  C. . 

S.  I 

Wharton,  H. 
Wrack,  T.  P. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  held  its  first i 
meeting  in  its  enlarged  Council  Chamber  at 
Spring-gardens  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Chairman,  i 
Lord  Rosebery,  presiding. 

Review  of  the  First  Year's  Work  of  the  Council.  I 
— The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  r 
read  and  confirmed,  the  Chairman  said  he  had  ( 
hoped  that  day  to  have  been  able  to  lay  on  the  i 
table  the  annual  reports  of  committees,  but  un-  i 
fortunately  many  of  them  reached  him  late,  J 
and  two  of  them  had  not  yet  arrived  at  all,  and  ( 
therefore  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  do  i 
so.  In  the  meantime,  he  would  commence  the  i 
review  of  the  year  that  he  proposed  to  lay  ; 
before  them,  and  he  would  continue  it  at  their  t 
next  meeting. 

Council  Chamber  and  Office  Accommodation.- -r  - 
His  (the  Chairman’s)  first  pleasant  duty  was  to  < 
bid  them  welcome  back  to  their  home.  He  < 
hoped  that  the  hall  in  which  they  were  • 
assembled  would  be  found,  probably  not  so  ■< 
magnificent,  but  more  available  for  work  than  i 
the  Guildhall.  He  did  not  think  they  could  < 
ever  sufficiently  express  their  gratitude  to  .<! 
the  Corporation  of  London  for  their  hospitality  ; 
in  that  hall,  but  at  the  same  time  he  i 
thought,  without  looking  a  loan  horse  in  the  i 
mouth,  that  he  might  say  that  utility  had  been  ij 
a  little  sacrificed  to  magnificence,  and  he  i 
thought  that  very  often  false  issues  were  raised  < 
and  divisions  took  place  under  a  mistaken  ill 
apprehension,  because  of  the  bad  acoustics  of  :j 
that  building.  If  gentlemen  seated  on  one  i 
side  could  not  hear  arguments  advanced  on  the  ll 
other  it  was  quite  clear  that  no  satisfactory  con-  :| 
elusion  could  come  before  the  Council  for  deci- 
sion.  Later  on  in  his  speech,  the  Chairman  i 
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taid  on  this  subject  that  it  would  be  ungrateful 
it  that  meeting  not  to  notice  the  work  of  the 
Council  Chamber  and  Offices  Committee.  Of 
,hem  it  might  be  said,  “  Si  monvmentvm 
’■equiris  circumispice .”  Of  course,  it  was  too 
jarly  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the  merits  of 
:hat  chamber.  The  only  thing  that  they  cared 
?ery  much  about  was  that  it  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  that  it  should  be  a  good  room  for 
bearing  in  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  too  early 
:o  congratulate  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Blashill, 
;heir  Architect,  on  the  very  handsome  apartment 
hat  they  had  furnished  them  with.  But  they 
lad  even  more  important  work  than  that. 
Owing  to  the  constantly  developing  work  of  the 
Council  they  had  had  to  hire  8  and  17,  Spring- 
gardens,  56,  Charing-cross,  and  40,  Craven- 
itreet,  Strand ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nittee  thought  they  would  soon  have  to  hire 
mother.  [Sir  W.  de  Souza  :  I  believe  so.]  The 
Chairman ,  continuing,  said  that  was  five  houses 
hat  they  had  already  to  hire  outside  their  own 
milding.  Though  they  might  be  able  to  get 
ilong  for  a  certain  time  with  that  as  a  make- 
ihift,  they  could  not  permanently  hope  to 
:onduct  their  business  efficiently  in  them, 
md  it  was  under  that  impression  that  the 
Council,  some  short  time  ago,  by  a  majority 
>f  9 — a  small  majority  under  the  circumstances 
—determined  that  this  Committee  should  have 
luthority  to  look  out  for  a  site  for  the  new 
iffices.  He  did  not  understand  that  it  was  the 
ntention  of  the  Council  that  they  should  get  a 
ite  or  try  to  find  a  site  regardless  of  expense 
>r  other  considerations,  but  it  was  placed  in 
heir  power,  if  they  found  such  a  site,  to  report 
hat  they  had  found  one  to  the  Council,  and 
othing  more  than  that.  He  believed  that  they 
vere  still  looking  out  for  a  site.  Of  course, 
ites  did  not  commonly  occur  in  London  of  the 
aagnitude  required,  but  he  himself  did  not 
nticipate  that  the  selection  would  fall  to  the 
resent  body. 

The  Work  of  the  Committees. — Speaking  of 
he  work  of  the  various  Committees  of  the 
Council,  the  Chairman  said  that  one  difficulty 
hat  they  had  had  to  contend  with  in  regard  to 
he  Committees  was  that  some  of  them  at  times 
verlapped  each  others’  functions  and  work,  but 
;  was  marvellous,  considering  in  how  great  a 
aste  the  first  references  to  these  Committees 
rere  settled,  how  successfully  on  the  whole  they 
ad  been  enabled  to  be  carried  out.  The 
lousing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  had 
verlapped  the  Sanitary  and  Corporate  Property 
iommittees  on  several  points,  but  by  their 
imple  system  of  conferences  this  overlapping 
id  not  present  any  serious  complexity,  and  he 
id  not  know  why  it  should  in  the  future. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee  had  sent  in  their  report,  and  they  stated 
aeir  wise  resolution,  as  he  thought  it,  not  to 
ike  rapid  or  inconsiderate  action  that  might 
rejudice  their  future  usefulness,  but  to  view 
leir  vast  field  of  operations  as  a  whole.  He 
jmembered  when  the  Committee  first  began  a 
ood  many  members  said,  “  Let  us  do  some- 
ling  at  once  to  show  that  we  are  in  earnest ;  ” 
ut  he  believed  the  Committee,  as  a  whole, 
lose  more  wisely  in  determining  not  to  do 
jmething  at  once  without  the  most  ample 
msideration,  because  to  put  their  foot  forward 
ad  draw  it  back  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
ortance  could  not  but  affect  seriously  the 
laracter  for  sober  acting  of  the  Council, 
hey  subdivided  themselves  into  four  geogra- 
hical  sub-committees,  and  they  collected  from 
estries,  District  Boards,  public  boards,  and 
rivate  companies  all  available  information, 
hey  had  further  examined  the  state  of  the  law, 
id  come  to  the  conclusion  that  amendment  or 
msolidation  was  imperatively  required.  They 
rged  this  view  on  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
msolidation  had  been  promised  by  the  Go- 
srnment ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
irther  recommendations  of  the  Committee, — 
ie  having  been  so  favourably  entertained, 
-were  also  under  the  favourable  con- 
deration  of  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
ommittee  further  represented  that  the 
mendment  of  Torrens’s  Acts  was  neces- 
iry  if  effective  action  was  to  be  taken 
ith  regard  to  insanitary  areas.  That  this 
uestion  was  urgent  was  apparent  from  the  fact 
lat  the  Committee  had  had  under  considera- 
on  no  fewer  than  198  insanitary  areas,  most  of 
lem  small.  They  found  great  difficulty  in 
•orking  Torrens’s  Act  in  regard  to  these  in- 
initary  areas  because  they  had  to  work  them 
arough  the  district  authority,  and  the  district 
uthority  preferred  working  them  through  Lord 
boss’s  Act,  but  he  hoped  they  might  expect  from 


the  Government  some  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  the  amendment  of  that  Act.  The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  had  not 
been  content  with  this.  They  went  to  Glasgow, 
if  not  to  other  towns  in  the  north,  and  made  a 
very  careful  inspection  of  the  municipal  lodg¬ 
ing-houses  in  the  second  city  of  the  Empire. 
They  would  see  by  the  very  careful  and  able 
report  which  the  Committee  had  laid  on  the 
table  that  they  had  now  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  would  take  action  as  the  result 
of  that  experience  and  learning.  Ha  should 
propose  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  report 
as  to  municipal  lodging-houses  for  at  least  one 
week  in  order  to  give  fuller  time  for  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Parks  Committee  illustrated  very  strongly 
and  strikingly  the  result  of  popular  as  com¬ 
pared  with  indirect  election.  The  late  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  felt  an  interest  in  parks, 
but  it  was  notan  interest  that  came  from  a  direct 
impulse,  and  he  might  illustrate  that  by  saying 
that,  whereas  in  nine  months  the  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  late  Board  only  held  twenty-four 
meetings, the  sub-Committees  and  Committees  of 
the  parks  now  held  no  fewer  than  129.  The  fact 
was  the  members  came  from  their  constituencies, 
finding  those  constituencies  greatly  in  earnest 
about  the  parks  question,  and  with  that  im¬ 
pulse  they  set  themselves  to  work  with  great 
vigour  to  deal  with  it.  They  divided  themselves 
into  four  geographical  committees,  besides 
again  sub-committees,  and  they  knew  from  their 
reports  with  how  much  earnestness  they  set 
themselves  to  visit  the  localities  which  they 
superintended. 

The  Main  Drainage  and  Bridges  Committees. 
— There  were  two  committees  which  were 
united  by  the  interesting  link  of  the  Engineer 
—  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  and  the 
Bridges  Committee.  The  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  they  all  knew,  was  one  of  their  most 
important  committees.  It  had  before  it  pro¬ 
bably  the  greatest  problem  of  any  of  their  com¬ 
mittees,  and  they  had  suffered  very  much  from 
the  unfortunate  fatality  that  had  beset  the 
post  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Council. 
When  they  considered  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  resigned  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Council ;  that  after  some  time  taken  up 
in  selecting  a  successor  for  the  vacant  post  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Gordon,  but 
unfortunate  enough  to  lose  him  at  the  time  he 
had  received  their  whole  confidence ;  that  Mr. 
Dunscombe  was  attacked  by  ill-health  as  soon 
as  he  took  office,  they  could  well  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  had  laboured  during 
the  past  year.  They  wanted  every  assist¬ 
ance  that  the  Council  could  give  them, 
and  he  was  sure  that  his  friend  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  Chairman,  would  not  deem  the  assistance 
of  any  one  superfluous  in  dealing  with  the  vast 
problem  before  him.  What  was  the  problem  ? 
Grave  complaints  had  arisen  from  the  inefficiency 
of  the  pumping  machinery,  and  that  at  any 
time  in  the  heat  of  summer  a  state  of  things 
might  arise  which  might  produce  a  most 
poisonous  condition  of  the  metropolis.  They 
had  therefore  to  consider  what  was  required 
in  the  way  of  the  repair  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  pumping  machinery.  They 
had  taken  over  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  contracts  for  an  enormous  amount — 
Barking  outfall  works,  448,567Z.  ;  similar 
works  at  Crossness,  259,816^. ;  sludge  vessel 
(Barking),  24,785Z.  They  had  had  before  them 
the  question  of  the  sludge  vessels,  which  was 
not  merely  important  as  raising  a  vast  string  of 
questions,  but  also  as  involving  the  whole  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sewage  system.  The  sludge  they 
had  to  take  to  the  sea,  or  get  rid  of  in  the  sea, 
or  somewhere  or  other,  was  no  less  than  70,000 
tons  a  month.  The  Council  had  shown  a 
reluctance  to  lay  down  a  principle,  that 
it  would  abolish  this  system  of  taking 
their  sludge  by  vessels,  and  they  had 
endeavoured  to  get  time  with  regard  to 
the  consideration  of  the  problem  by  telling  the 
Committee  to  hire  sludge-vessels  as  a  make 
shift.  The  Committee  reported  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  this,  and  although  they  were  able 
to  carry  on  for  the  present,  they  could  not  very 
well  long  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  great 
aroblem  which  would  force  itself  upon  them 
jefore  the  summer  recess.  In  the  meantime  it 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
Their  main  drainage  works  were  planned  for  Lon¬ 
don  at  a  time  when  the  population  of  London  was 
2,000,000  less  than  it  was  at  the  present 
moment,  it  was  daily  increasing,  and,  further¬ 
more,  they  would  have  places  like  Erith  apply- 


ing  to  be  included  in  their  main  drainage 
system;  therefore,  he  thought  they  had  a 
problem  before  them  which  he  did  not  exagge¬ 
rate  in  saying  was  by  far  the  greatest  before 
the  Council  at  the  present  time.  The  Council 
had  authorised  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  to  confer 
with  their  present  Chief  Engineer  (Mr.  Binnie) 
as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 
He  believed  that  in  acting  in  that  way  the 
Council  had  behaved  wisely  in  not  rushing  to  a 
decision  with  this  drainage  problem  hanging 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  their  head. 
The  other  committee  which  was  connected  with 
the  Engineer  specially  was  the  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  had  not  a  long  report  to  send  to 
them,  but  they  had  had  the  Free  Ferry  at 
Woolwich  to  superintend.  Members  would  re¬ 
member  that  up  to  within  a  day,  he  thought,  of 
their  coming  into  office  they  were  called 
upon  to  open  the  Free  Ferry  at  Wool¬ 
wich.  He  was  ordered  by  the  Council 
to  open  it,  which  he  did  very  silently 
and  very  reluctantly,  because  he  felt 
that  in  opening  that  ferry  they  were  opening 
something  with  which  they  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do,  and  that  the  honour  of  opening  it 
should  have  fallen  upon  his  predecessor  in  that 
chair.  However,  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  not  open  it,  it  fell  on  the  Council 
to  open  it,  and  he  thought  they  might  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  that  their  very  first  entry 
into  office  coincided  with  a  very  great  boon  to 
the  people.  Two  and  a  half  millions  of  people 
had  crossed  by  that  ferry  already.  That  alone 
showed  the  advantage  it  had  been.  The 
Bridges  Committee  had  been  very  much  taken 
up  with  the  re-building  of  Battersea- bridge,  the 
completion  of  which  was  promised  for  April, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
iron  work  it  would  not  be  open,  he  was 
afraid,  till  July.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Committee,  who  had  given  it  all  the  attention 
that  had  been  in  their  power.  But,  of  course, 
the  real  problem  before  the  Bridges  Committee 
was  one  which  he  hardly  dare  mention,  he 
meant  the  Blackwall  Tunnel — means  of  com¬ 
munication  at  Blackwall,  the  “  provisional 
works  ”  at  Blackwall :  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  that  chair  he  would  never  give  way  to  the 
word  “  experiments.”  There  was  a  feeling 
about  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  that  he  was  afraid 
prevailed  largely  in  the  Council,  that  they 
would  just  as  soon  hear  its  name  mentioned  as 
that  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties. 

Among  other  Committees  whose  work  was 
referred  to  by  the  Chairman  were  the  Asylums 
Committee  and  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee. 
The  Chairman,  having  spoken  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  postponed  the  conclusion  of  his 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Council  until  next 
week. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  se¬ 
conded  by  Mr.  Lemon,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Council  Chamber  and  Offices 
Committee ;  and  it  was  also  resolved  to  print 
the  Chairman’s  statement  in  extenso. 

The  Council  having  transacted  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  business,  and  taken  its  first 
division  in  the  new  lobbies  (which  resulted 
in  a  tie,  43  to  43,  on  a  proposal  of  the  Parks 
Committee  to  take  over  certain  open  spaces, 
the  Chairman  declining  to  give  a  casting  vote), 
adjourned,  after  a  sitting  of  nearly  four  hours. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.  —  There  has 
been  a  further  depression  in  the  English  iron- 
market  this  week,  the  demand  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  quiet  on  the  part  of  users,  who  expect  to 
see  lower  prices  still,  while  producers  are  unable 
to  offer  anything  at  ruling  rates,  considering 
the  cost  of  production.  From  all  pig-iron 
centres  the  reports  show  a  very  dull  market 
and  lower  prices.  A  large  business  has  been 
done  in  Scotch  warrants,  with  quotations  going 
down  steadily.  Scotch  makers’  iron  is  quoted 
from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton  less.  Cleveland  pig 
has  lost  Is.  6d.  per  ton  during  the  week. 
Hematites  have  declined  to  a  like  extent. 
Spiegeleisen  has  been  depreciated  30s.  a  ton 
since  the  beginning  of  March,  and  old  materials 
are  from  15s.  to  20s.  lower  in  prices.  The 
manufactured-iron  market  is  very  quiet,  values 
having  receded  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  on  the  week. 
Although  steel  works  are,  as  yet,  fairly  well 
provided  with  orders,  there  is  very  little  new 
msiness,  and  steel  is  cheaper  to  the  extent  of 
from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  and  even  10s.  Ship¬ 
builders  are  not  looking  forward  with  any  great 
confidence,  while  engineers  are  taking  very 
little  fresh  work. — Iron. 
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UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY'S 
PREMISES,  NEW  YORK. 


nHIS  building,  of  which  we  give  a  view 
of  a  portion  of  the  front,  is  designed 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  an  English 
architect  now  settled  in  New  York.  The 
illustration,  as  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  from  the  actual  building, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  presence  of  the 
motley  group  of  boys  who  have  introduced 
a  human  element  in  the  illustration  which  we 
could  well  have  spared.  The  photograph  being 
a  very  good  one  otherwise,  and  the  building  a 
good  representation  of  what  may  be  said  now 
to  be  the  modern  American  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  we  give  it  as  it  stands. 

The  building  was  the  subject  of  a  competition 
in  which  Mr.  Gibson’s  design  was  successful. 
We  append  plans  of  two  floors  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  from  the  report  sent  in  by  the 
architect  with  the  design  will  furnish  some 
further  information  as  to  the  intention  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building : — 


“The  style  adopted  is  Romanesque.  This  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  the  National  style  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  only  one  distinctly  deserving 
that  title.  In  its  ready  adaptability  to  modern 
purposes  it  has  assumed  new  beauties,  without 
losing  those  more  ancient.  The  unaffected  dignity 
of  large  buildings  is  perfectly  expressed  by  it.  The 
severest  simplicity  is  permitted  in  it,  and  the  most 
elaborate  aDd  fanciful  carving.  It  is  eminently 

? ractical  in  its  construction  and  weather  resistance, 
t  demands  no  useless  expenditures  in  cutting  and 
polishing  facings  and  pilasters.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  American  architects  are  so  rapidly 
appreciating  the  Romanesque  style. 

The  front  is  designed  with  the  stories  grouped  in 
tiers  of  carefully-studied  proportions. 

The  first  story  and  basement  are  massive  and 
almost  severe.  The  second  story  is  of  rich  hori¬ 
zontal  composition,  as  a  finish  or  ornament  to  that 
below.  Then  the  three  succeeding  stories  are 
grouped  in  a  central  tier,  expressive  of  their  pur¬ 
pose,  with  large,  round  arches  resting  upon  hand¬ 
some  carved  capitals.  Upon  these  is  one  story' 
absolutely  plain,  for  the  sake  of  repose  and  appa¬ 
rent  weight,  giving  a  due  importance  to  those 
below.  The  remaining  stories  form  a  cornice 
group.  They  are  designed  with  long  shafts  and 
high  proportions,  so  that  they  will  be  effective  even 
when  viewed  from  the  somewhat  narrow  streets. 

Kibbe  sandstone  and  Millford  granite  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  materials,  although  the  design  could 
be  equally  well  rendered  in  others. 

An  entrance,  enriched  more  than  the  other  parts, 
gives  access  to  the  principal  Hoor.  This  is  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  street  level,  so  as  to  obtain  com¬ 
mand  and  importance,  and  it  affords  the  advantage 
of  light  to  the  basement,  and  lesser  depth  of 
foundations  The  floor  can  be  made  nearer  street 
level  if  desired. 

Whether  with  or  without  a  renting  basement  the 
entrance  is  designed  to  occupy  the  height  of  prin¬ 
cipal  story. 

The  insignificant  doorways  of  many  modern 
buildings  of  great  pretension  are  sufficient  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  this  arrangement. 

The  windows  of  the  front  are  of  ample  size  for 
perfect  lighting,  and  the  external  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained  without  making  any  of  them  inconveniently 
high  or  low  within. 

•The  windows  of  the  banking  room,  and  nearly 
all  others,  have  straight  heads  close  to  the  ceiling, 
admitting  the  most  valuable  light. 

All  windows  are  simple  sashes  of  plate  glass. 

The  stonework  of  the  front  is  all  of  genuine, 
massive,  truthful  character,  with  no  concealed  iron 
supports  or  imitations.  The  elaboration  by  carving 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  any  degree  re¬ 
quired. 

The  main  entrance  hall  is  lighted  by  the  great 
doorway,  and,  in  addition,  by  the  very  large  open 
space  only  partly  occupied  by  the  elevators  and 
stairways.  This  is  36  ft.  long  and  over  8  ft.  wide, 
built  with  glazed  brickwork  and  other  finishings  to 
reflect  the  light. 

The  floor  of  the  public  halls  and  the  banking 
department  are  to  be  of  Roman  mosaic. 

The  wainscotings  are  to  be  of  Champlain  mar¬ 
bles,  mostly  white,  with  relieving  mouldings  and 
bands  in  colour,  mostly  yellow.  The  characteristic 
of  the  Champlain  marbles  is  their  extreme  hard¬ 
ness.  They  are  equal  in  price  with  those  in  general 
use,  and  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  The  white  has  a  soft  yellow  tinge  much 
warmer  than  that  in  general  use,  asd  the  various 
colours  are  equal  to  the  best  used  in  Florentine 
work.  The  use  of  yellows  will  relieve  the  mono¬ 
tone  of  the  white  without  lessening  the  light  and 
cleanliness.  Bronze  anchors  and  bolts  will  be  used 
to  seoure  the  marble  work. 

Open  fireplaces  are  provided  throughout  the 
building,  each  flue  of  which  forms  an  extracting 
shaft  of  the  best  kind.  There  are  also  large  shafts 
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adjoining  the  boiler  flue,  which  which  will  bo  con¬ 
nected  to  rooms,  &c.,  by  pipes  horizontally. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  cooling  certain 
rooms  in  summer  if  desired. 

Heating  will  be  accomplished  partly  by  indirect 
radiation  in  connexion  with  the  ventilation,  and 
partly  by  direct  radiators. 

The  strength  of  the  building  will  be  of  very  high 
standard  ;  the  stone  and  granite  recommended  are 
both  unusally  strong.  Actual  experiment  has  shown 
that  from  8,000  lb.  to  14,000  lb  per  square  inch  are 
required  to  crush  Kibbe  stone,  and  the  granite  is  of 
oven  higher  power  of  resistance.  The  building  has 
been  designed  te  sustain  a  load  of  200  lb.  per  square 
foot  upon  the  floors,  and  any  separate  sections  will 
be  capable  of  a  greater  strain. 

The  walls  are  according  to  the  building  laws  of 
the  City  of  New  York — in  some  parts  are  in  excess 
of  those  provisions. 

The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  approximately 
estimated.  While  it  may  be  influenced,  for  eco¬ 
nomy  or  otherwise,  in  the  detail  of  finishings,  the 
sum  stipulated,  viz.,  400,000  dols.,  will  give  a  fair 
substantial  interpretation  of  this  design  according 
to  the  specifications.” 


SHEFFIELD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


We  publish  two  more  of  the  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  competition,  that  by  Mr.  J.  W.  E. 
Tilley,  of  Belfast,  and  that  by  Mr.  W.  Henman, 
of  Birmingham. 

In  regard  to  the  first-named  design,  Mr. 
Tilley  sends  us  the  following  remarks  as  to 
some  of  the  points  kept  in  view  : — 


4  The  suggestion  that  the  basement  floor  might 
be  considered  a  lower  ground  floor  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  there  is  an  entrance  to  it  from  Norfolk- 
street.  It  contains  the  health  department,  and 
some  of  the  minor  rooms  of  the  Water  and  Borough 
Surveyors’  departments,  which  were  to  be  on  the 
ground-floor. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  direct  entrance 
to  the  ground-floor  from  Surrey-street,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  one  in  Pinstone-street,  as  by  that 
arrangement  the  Accountant’s  general  office  would 
be  well  suited  for  a  general  rate  office,  for  which,  it 
is  said,  it  will  probably  be  used  at  some  future 
time  . 


As  the  plans  show  the  general  arrangement,  it  . 
need  only  be  said  that  the  positions  of  the  several  I 
departments  agree  with  the  “Instructions,”  and  l 
the  rooms  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  larger  than  p 
the  given  minimum  sizes;  also,  that  all  drawing  ; 
offices  have  a  north  light. 

The  Council  chamber  has  been  placed  in  such  a  i 
position  as  would  secure  quietness  and  good  light-  - 
ing,  as  well  as  a  separate  entrance  for  burgesses  to  > 
the  gallery,  without  their  having  to  otherwise  enter  : 
the  building. 

The  reception  and  diuing  rooms  and  the  Mayor’s  j 
parlour  are  arranged  en  suite,  and  can  be  used  as  s 
one  room  or  divided  into  three,  as  desired. 

As  suggested,  tho  office  lavatories  are  grouped  to-  • 
gether  on  the  lower,  ground,  and  second  floors;' 
while  the  two  public  lavatories  are  on  the  lower 
ground  floor,  at  the  Cheney-row  end  of  the  Pin-' 
stone-street  front. 

The  future  extension  of  the  building  would  be  an 
additional  story  towards  Cheney-row. 

The  building  would  be  fireproof,  the  floors- 
throughout  being  of  steel  decking.  The  fronts 
would  be  faced  with  some  stone  that  has  been 
proved  to  weather  well  in  Sheffield,  and  the  roofs 
slated. 

The  heating  would  be  by  low-pressure  steam,  , 
fresh  air  being  drawn  in  at  a  turret  at  the  corner  of  f 
Surrey-street  and  Norfolk-street,  and  heated  by  y 
steam-pipes  in  air-chambers  under  the  different  ti 
corridors  before  being  discharged  into  the  building,.  , 
while  outlet  flues  near  the  ceilings  would  remove  3 
the  foul  air.  In  addition  to  the  above,  radiators  ; 
would  be  placed  at  the  entrances,  and  near  the 
windows  in  offices  without  fireplaces.  The  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  lavatories  would  be  kept  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  main  building. 

The  lighting  throughout  would  be  by  electricity, 
the  boileis,  engines,  and  dyDamos  being  in  an  out- 
basement  towards  the  Norfolk-street  end  of  the 
building.” 


In  regard  to  Mr.  Henman’s  design  we  quote  t 
the  following  passages  from  his  report  which  t 
accompanied  the  drawings : — 

“  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  plan  adopted  a 
and  the  external  design  I  have  been  influenced  by 
the  following,  among  other,  important  considera¬ 
tions,  viz., — 

1.  The  convenient  grouping  of  the  offices,  &c.,  in 
the  separate  departments. 
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,  Convenient  access  between  those  departments 
well-lighted  corridors  and  easy  staircases. 

,  To  give,  as  nearly  as  the  requirements  of 
ctical  construction  admit,  offices,  &c.,  of  the 
>8  speciiied  in  the  *  Instructions,’  and  to  place 
m  on  the  floors  indicated. 

.  To  arrange  the  several  rooms  of  diflerent  sizes 
is  to  give  proportionate  height  without  the  intro- 
tion  of  mezzanine  floors,  which,  in  public  offices, 
of  questionable  convenience. 

.  To  utilise  the  fall  in  the  ground  so  that  towards 
east  end  the  lower  floor  becomes  in  reality  the 
und-floor. 

.  To  provide  externally  an  effective  predomi- 
ing  feature,  which,  while  not  clashing  with 
icent  buildings,  will  mark  the  edifice  as  being  of 
important  municipal  character. 

'o  take  the  last  consideration  first,  I  am  of 
aion  that  the  near  proximity  ef  the  Tower  of  St. 
il’s  Church,  with  its  dome-like  termination,  pre- 
ies  the  introduction  of  a  dome  as  the  principal 
;ure  of  the  new  building  as  well  as  of  a  central 
er ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Surrey-street,  Fargate, 
ipold  -  street,  and  Barker -pool,  all  converge 
ards  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site,  and  that 
nt  on  the  principal  front  towards  Pinstone -street 
irthest  from  the  church  tower,  indicate  that  there 
uld  bo  the  main  feature  in  the  design. 

'ollowing  up  this  argument,  and  in  consideration 
;be  loftiness  of  new  buildings  on  the  surrounding 
ners,  it  is  evident  that  to  give  an  imposing 
racter  to  the  Municipal  Buildings  such  tower 
3t  be  of  ample  dimensions,  both  in  bulk  and 
jht. 

is  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Sheffield  gives  a 
giness  to  buildings  severely  Classic  in  design, 
l  the  minute  details  of  later  Gothic  and  Renais- 
ce  styles  are  quickly  marred  thereby,  I  have 
pted  a  free  treatment,  Romanesque  in  character, 
irder  to  secure  the  boldness  of  the  former  corn¬ 
ed  with  the  piquancy  of  the  latter,  which,  how- 
r,  can  only  be  faintly  indicated  by  the  small- 
le  elevation. 

’ortions  of  each  front  are  recessed  to  secure  a 
y  of  shadow  and  variety,  as  well  as  good  light  to 
lowest  floor. 

'lighting. — Particular  care  has  been  exercised  in 
er  to  secure  the  perfect  lighting  of  all  rooms, 
ridors,  staircases,  &c.  ;  the  windows  are  nume- 
s  and  of  ample  dimensions.  It  is  intended  that 
be  laid  on  throughout  aB  required,  but  there  is 
abundance  of  space  on  the  lowest  floor  for  the 
ction  of  electric- lighting  plant. 
beating . — Space  for  boilers  in  a  central  position 
rovided  below  the  lower  ground  floor,  so  that  all 
principal  rooms,  offices,  corridors,  &c.,  may  be 
•med  by  hot  water,  open  fireplaces  being  pro- 
ed  for  use  in  the  private  offices,  &c. 

^ent ilal ion. — It  is  proposed  that  proper  ventila- 
i  shall  be  effected  by  a  system  of  propulsion, 
jh  air  being  drawn  from  a  suitable  source, 
insed,  warmed  in  cold  weather,  and  forced  by 
tns  of  a  Blackham  fan-wheel  through  channels 
ng  i he  corridors,  with  suitable  openings  into  the 
eral  rooms,  exhaust  -  shafts  being  provided  for 
exit  of  wtiated  air. 

faterials. — Externally,  all  the  street -frontages 
1  that  towards  the  churchyard  to  be  faced  with 
1-selected  stone  of  good  colour,  granite  bases 
ng  supplied  for  the  columns  to  principal 
ranee -porch.  Around  the  inner  courtyards 
iug8  of  cream-coloured  bricks  with  stone  dress- 
s  will  be  employed.  Internally,  except  to  the 
rance-ball  and  grand  staircase,  which  will  be 
t  stone  and  marble,  the  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  are 
jnded  to  be  finished  in  plaster.  The  floors  to  be 
fireproof  construction,  laid  with  encaustic  tiles 
mosaic  to  the  halls,  corridors,  &c.  ;  boarded  to 
rooms,  offices,  & c. ;  in  oak  to  the  principal 
irtments,  with  parquet  borders.” 


ULP'J’URE  :  “  TURENNE  ENFANT”  AND 
“LULLY  ENFANT.” 

These  two  statues,  both  of  which  have  been 
rchased  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  are 
asing  examples  of  a  kind  of  ideal  portrait 
lpture  to  which  French  sculptors  have 
her  taken  of  late  years,  viz. :  the  representa- 
n  of  the  boyhood  of  eminent  men. 

The  statue  of  Turenne  was  in  the  Salon  of 
18 ;  the  sculptor,  M.  Hercule,  was  a  pupil  of 
iffroy,  and  some  years  since  executed  a  work 
iitled  “  Primevfere  ”  which  attracted  much 
iice  and  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
n  executed  in  marble  and  is  now  in  the 
Lseum  at  Auteuil.  The  “  Turenne  ”  will  pro- 
ply  be  either  erected  in  some  public  site 
‘Paris,  or  also  placed  in  an  Art  Museum. 

The  figure  of  Lully  the  musician,  who  filled  a 
lisiderable  place  in  the  early  development  of 
:dem  instrumental  music,  is  by  M.  Gaudez. 
je  figure  is  in  bronze,  and  is  to  ornament  one 
the  squares  or  public  gardens  of  Paris. 


Appointment. — Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson, F.R.I.B. A., 
Barking,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
Wly-formed  School  Board  for  Barking,  Essex. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildint/s,  South  Shields. 
— On  Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  of  the  South  Shields  Town  Council 
was  held  at  the  Marine  Board  Offices,  Mill  Dam, 
to  receive  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
F.R.I.B. A.,  the  assessor  appointed  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  thirty-three  sets  of  compe¬ 
tition  drawings  sent  in  for  this  building.  The 
scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  10,000Z.  The  three 
sets  selected  by  Mr.  Hoskins  in  order  of  merit 
are  those  bearing  the  following  mottoes  : — (1) 
“Constable;”  (2)  “Ad  Rem.;”  (3)  “Magis¬ 
trate.”  Mr.  Hoskins’s  report  having  been 
unanimously  adopted,  the  sealed  envelopes  were 
opened,  when  the  names  of  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  were  found  to  stand  as  follows: — (1) 
Messrs.  Perkin  &  Bulmer,  of  Leeds ;  (2)  Messrs. 
Clarke  &  Moscrop,  of  Darlington :  (3)  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton,  of  South  Shields. 

Yardley  Board  Schools. — We  are  officially 
informed  that,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr. 
William  Henman,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Birmingham, 
who  was  appointed  the  assessor  in  this  (limited) 
competition  for  schools  at  Red  Hill,  Coventry- 
road,  for  1,000  children,  the  Board  has  selected 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Crouch  and  Butler  for 
execution,  and  awarded  a  premium  of  15Z.  to 
Mr.  W.  N.  Gething  and  one  of  10Z.  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Yates.  Six  sets  of  designs  were  received. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Cardiff  Architects'  Society. — The  architects 
of  Cardiff  held  a  meeting  on  the  16th  inst.,  and 
adopted  rules  drafted  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  at  a  previous  meeting  held  on 
March  12,  when  it  was  resolved  to  form  the 
Cardiff  Architects’  Society,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  profession  of  architecture,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  questions  of  professional  practice. 
The  architects  in  practice  in  Cardiff  number 
about  thirty,  and  the  Society  will,  it  is  believed, 
include  all  these  as  members,  in  addition  to 
many  others  in  the  surrounding  district.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  F.  Baldwin,  of  Church- 
street,  Cardiff. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. —  On 
Saturday,  the  members  of  this  Association, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  David  Macgibbon, 
visited  that  relic  of  the  younger  brarch  of  the 
Douglases,  Tantallon  Castle.  On  arriving, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  immense  size  and 
strength  of  the  wall  of  enceinte,  with  its 
central  keep  and  gateway,  and  to  the  method 
which  James  Y.  had  adopted  to  render  the 
walls  fit  to  resist  artillery.  The  remains  of  the 
outer  ditches  and  of  the  earthworks,  which  had 
probably  been  thrown  up  during  some  of  the 
sieges  of  the  castle,  were  also  examined.  The 
operations  recently  executed  by  Sir  Walter 
Dalrymple  were  then  pointed  out.  By  these  a 
great  deal  of  the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated 
in  the  ruins  has  been  removed,  and  safe  access 
has  been  provided  to  various  portions  of  the 
structure  formerly  inaccessible.  Particularly, 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  battlements  of  the 
great  wall  of  enceinte  have  been  restored,  and 
the  party  were  enabled  to  mount  to  the  top  and 
enjoy  the  fine  prospect  obtained  from  there. 
The  defensive  arrangements  of  the  battlements 
and  the  central  tower  were  noticed,  and  also 
some  round  shot  of  iron,  6  in.  in  diameter, 
which  have  probably  survived  since  the  siege 
by  Cromwell.  The  large  hall  and  other  build¬ 
ings  remaining  of  those  which  formerly  sur¬ 
rounded  the  courtyard  were  commented  on  as 
indicative  of  the  work  of  a  late  period.  Tan¬ 
tallon  was  originally  a  Royal  castle.  In  1377 
Alan  de  Lauder  was  constable.  Like  Doune 
Castle,  it  belonged  to  and  was  possibly  rebuilt  by 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany.  In  1479  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  with 
whom  it  remained  till  taken  by  the  Covenanters 
in  1639,  and  was  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Cromwell. — Scotsman. 


The  Albany  Club  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  occupying  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Freake,  recently  known  as 
“Bank  Grove,”  was  formally  opened  on  the 
12th  inst.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  with  a  frontage  of  420  ft., 
overlooking  one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of 
the  river.  The  club-house  contains  commodious 
dining  and  drawing-rooms,  library,  morning, 
billiard,  smoking,  and  card-rooms,  and  the 
whole  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Oetzmann. 


“GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sib, — The  notice  of  my  book,  “  Development  and 
Character  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  published  in 
your  issue  of  March  15,  seems  to  me  somewhat 
unfair  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  space  to  offer 
to  your  readers  the  following  remarks  in  reply  to  a 
few  of  its  statements  : — 

I  have  not,  I  believe,  as  you  imply,  written  from 
prejudice,  or  with  a  desire  to  detract  anything  from 
the  true  merits  of  the  Pointed  architecture  of 
England — an  architecture  which  few  Englishmen  I 
suppose,  appreciate  better  than  I  do--and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  had  a  wish  to  establish  any  ill- 
founded  or  fanciful  theory.  On  the  contrary, 
certain  marked  characteristics  of  French  Gothic 
architecture  had,  in  the  course  of  my  study  of  it, 
forced  themselves  upon  my  attention  as  fundamen¬ 
tally  distinguishing  this  architecture  from  all 
others.  Whichever  style  one  may  prefer,  every 
intelligent  student  must,  I  think,  sooner  or  later 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  French  and  the 
English  styles  are  radically  different  both  in  struc¬ 
tural  organisation  and  in  artistic  character.  And 
since  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  French  Gothic 
result  from  the  logical  carrying  out  of  a  certain  set 
of  architectural  principles,  and  since  also  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  Pointed  architecture,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  confusion  might  be  avoided  by 
confining  the  term  “Gothic”  to  this  developed 
French  work  ;  while,  as  I  say  in  my  preface,  the 
general  term  pointed  architecture  might  be  used  to 
designate  the  various  styles  of  other  countries. 
These  latter  styles  are,  as  I  try  to  show,  essentially 
but  decorative  modifications  of  the  Romanesque. 
The  Gothic  idea  was  never  fully  or  consistently 
canned  out  in  them. 

Two  important  considerations,  it  is  said,  I  seem 
to  have  overlooked,  namely  :  (1)  That  “  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  most  complete  carrying  out 
of  a  system  to  its  logical  conclusions  produces  the 
most  satisfactory  artistic  results  ;  "  and  it  is  ques¬ 
tioned  “  whether  the  system  of  reducing  the  piers 
to  the  smallest  possible  area  and  propping  every¬ 
thing  with  a  scaffolding  of  flying  buttresses,  which 
has  been  carried  cut  so  completely  in  many  typical 
French  ca'hedrals,  is  really  consistent  with  the 
aims  and  the  highest  expression  of  architecture  ; 
....  it  is  a  questionable  credit  to  French  Gothic 
tn  have  carried  out  a  system  ....  at  the  expense 
of  monumental  mass  and  solidity  of  expression;” 
and  (2)  “  the  importance  of  mouldings  and  orna¬ 
mental  details  in  characterising  style.”  I  believe 
that  I  may  assert  that  I  have  overlooked  neither  of 
these  considerations.  In  regard  to  the  first,  there 
was  no  occasion  to  Rpeak  in  the  book  ;  lor  typical 
French  cathedrals  of  the  true  Gothic  period  never 
exhibit  any  extreme  reduction  of  piers,  &c.  It 
appears  to  have  always  been  recognised  by  the 
builders  of  the  best  time,  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
eye  must  bo  regarded  as  well  as  other  exigencies. 
A  strictly  monumental  and  dignified  aspect  is  pre¬ 
eminently  characteristic  of  typical  French  Gothic. 
In  the  declining  style  we  do  indeed  meet  with  in¬ 
stances  of  the  extreme  carrying  out  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  system.  And  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Urbain  of  Troyes,  for  example,  the  monumental 
aspect  of  the  building  is  seriously  impaired  thereby. 
But  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  book  to 
treat  of  the  declining  style.  As  to  the  importance 
of  mouldings  and  ornamental  details  in  charac¬ 
terising  style,  I  supposed  that  I  had  duly  recog¬ 
nised  it  in  giving  separate  chapters  to  their  con¬ 
sideration — besides  including  them  in  my  general 
introductory  definition.  But  I  have  endeavoured 
i  o  show  that  these  have  but  a  secondary  importance 
as,  in  fact,  you  admit  where  you  say  :  “It  is  true' 
that  this  consistency  of  construction  and  of  con¬ 
structive  expression  is  the  most  important  element 
in  style.” 

But  the  chief  misrepresentation,  which  even 
inadvertence  can  hardly  excuse,  is  that  which 
occurs  where  the  reviewer  says :  “  It  must  be 
observed  also  that  while  Mr.  Moore  is  never  tired  of 
picking  out  the  logical  defects  of  English  architec¬ 
ture,  he  appears  completely  blind  to  defects  of 
logical  design  in  French  architecture.  He  quotes 
(in  illustrations)  a  bay  of  the  Cathedral  of  Senlis  as 
showing  how  the  ground  plan  was  laid  out  and  the 
sections  of  the  piers  determined  by  the  intended 
plan  of  the  vaulting,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  of 
the  intermediate  circular  pier  having  no  suggestion 
on  plan  of  the  transverse  groins  of  the  sexpartite 
vaulting,  or  the  fact  of  the  vaulting  shaft  for  this 
beginning  over  again,  with  a  new  base  of  its  own, 
from  the  abacus  of  the  ground-story  cylindrical  pier. 
This  system  of  placing  little  bases  for  the  vaulting 
shafts  on  the  abacus  of  the  lower  piers,  which  was 
more  used  in  early  French  Gothic  than  anywhere 
else,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  illogical  and 
distinctly  un-Gothic  features  in  early  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  it  entirely  breaks  the  connection  between 
the  vaulting  and  the  ground-story,  and  very 
materially  weakens  the  homogeneous  character  of 
the  design  ;  yet  this  the  author  passes  over  without 
reprobation,  and  even  in  silence,  because  it  is  a 
French  defect.”  It  is  true  that  I  did  not  criticise 
the  circular  ground-story  pier  in  this  place,  but  a 
little  further  on  (p.  61),  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
development  of  the  typical  Gothic  pier,  I  say, 
referring  to  similar  circular  piers  of  Laon  and 
Paris :  “  These  round  columns  were  soon  felt  to  be 
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unsatisfactory,  as  affording  no  independent  supports 
for  the  various  members  of  the  superstructure. 
Such  columns  did  not  partake  of  the  new  principles 
that  now  characterised  every  other  constructive 
member  of  the  building.  Attempts  to  improve 
them  were  therefore  made,  and  a  new  and  strictly 
functional  form  was  soon  devised,  a  very  early, 
perhaps  the  first,  example  of  which  may  be  studied 
in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris.”  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  far  from  correct  to  say  that  I  pass  this  matter 
over  in  silence  because  it  is  a  French  defect. 

The  reviewer  accuses  me  of  “picki'g  out,  i 
various  matters  of  detail,  undoubted  weaknesses  of 
English  Gothic  and  representing  them  as  typical.” 
To  this  I  may  remark  that  in  no  way  could  I  have 
more  effectually  weakened  my  argument,  and  ex¬ 
posed  myself  to  merited  blame,  than  by  having 
done  so.  I  have,  however,  a  hope  that  unbiassed 
readers  will  see  that  I  have  fairly  set  forth  the 
leading  characteristics  of  pointed  buildings  in  Eng¬ 
land.  If  I  have  not  done  this,  let  it,  by  all  means, 
be  shown. 

On  what  you  call  “  the  author’s  blindness  to 
English  characteristics,”  concerning  which  “it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  he  has  not  a  word  to  siy 
about  so  graceful  and  characteristic  an  invention 
as  fan-vaulting,”  I  need  only  observe  that  this  in¬ 
vention  was  posterior  to  the  epoch  of  which  my 
book  treats,  and  that  special  reference  to  it  was, 
therefore,  uncalled  for.  Had  the  index  been  con¬ 
sulted,  it  would  have  been  found,  however,  that 
incidental  mention  of  fan-vaulting  occurs  on  p.  144. 

Charles  Herbert  Moore. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  10,  1890. 

***  Writers  who  are  prejudiced  never  are  awaro 
of  the  fact,  or  it  would  not  be  “prejudice,”  but 
something  else.  Mr.  Moore's  reply  is  quite  beside 
the  real  point  of  our  criticism.  The  main  defect  of 
his  logic  lies  in  taking  a  particular  plan  of  building, 
with  three  aisles  and  a  chevet  termination,  and  de¬ 
fining  that  as  “  Gothic.”  We  pointed  out  that  he 
might  just  as  well  take  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon 
as  representing  Greek  architecture,  and  say  the 
Erechtheion  was  not  Greek  architecture.  As  to  the 
question  of  his  “  passing  over  in  silence  ”  a  certain 
feature  because  it  was  a  French  defect,  our  state¬ 
ment  was  strictly  correct  in  regard  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  we  were  speaking  of.  The  author  gives  illus¬ 
trations  (pages  45  and  47)  with  the  intermediate 
pier  circular  on  plan  and  with  a  vaulting  shaft  illogi- 
cally  placed  on  the  capital  of  the  pier  (or  rather 
column),  and  says,  “  it  will  be  seen  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  not  only  intended  from  the  first  to  vault  this 
choir,  but  that  he  perfectly  understood  what  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  vaulting  was  to  be  ;  that 
he  had  in  fact  settled  in  advance  his  scheme  for  the 
vaulting  in  every  detail  ”  :  while  the  very  illustration 
employed  s/ioirs  the  contrary,  and  shows  an  illogical 
treatment  which,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  quite 
certain  the  author  would  not  have  passed  over  if 
the  illustration  bad  been  taken  from  English  Gothic. 
As  to  fan-vaulting,  the  index  was  searched  with 
that  precise  object,  and  what  we  found  was  the 
following  sentence:  “this  peculiarity  marks  an 
early  step  in  the  direction  of  the  so-called  fan¬ 
vaulting  system  which  subsequently  became  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  English  pointed  design.” 

That  remark,  without  any 
illustrations,  is  the  whole 
rererence  to  fan  -  vaulting 
in  the  book.  As  to  the 
general  question  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  fairness  in  his  re¬ 
presentation  of  English 
Gothic  we  may  give  the 
reader  an  illustration  by 
reproducing  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  of  an  Early 
English  capital  which  Mr. 
Moore  has  the  assurance 
to  present  to  the  reader  as 
a  typical  form  of  the  Early 
English  capital.  This  kind 
of  thing  leaves  only  one  of 
two  conclusions  possible : 
either  Mr.  Mooreis  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Gothic  at  which  be 
scoffs,  or  he  is  deliberately 
Early  English  capital  as  misleading  his  American 
illustrated  (!)  by  Mr.  readers  (who  may  possibly 
Moore  for  the  informa-  know  no  better)  to  sub- 
fmn  of  American  stu-  serve  his  own  argument. 

His  book,  in  spite  of  a 
‘  reat  deal  of  ability  displayed  in  it,  is  one-sided, 
dogmatic,  and  misleading,  and  an  entirely  unsafe 
guide  to  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  :  it  is  a 
piece^  of  advocacy  to  subserve  a  captious  theory. 
—Ed. 


DAMAGE  TO  GAS-PIPES  BY  STEAM¬ 
ROLLERS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “  A  Borough  Engineer,”  whose 
letter  on  the  above  subject  appears  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Builder,  I  think  the  case  he  has  in  his 
mind  is  that  of  The  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company 
v.  Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  which 
came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  December,  1887,  and  in 
which  the  company  were  successful  in  restraining 
the]  vestry  from  using  steam-rollers  of  such  weight 


as  to  damage  their  pipes.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  this  case  will  not  assist  him  in  resisting  the 
claim  of  the  Gas  Corporation  (or  is  it  a  company  ?) 
in  ques  ion,  if  they  have  fulfilled  the  condition 
precedent  to  making  such  claim — namely,  laid  their 
ma;ns  in  a  proper  manner.  As  far  as  my  recollec¬ 
tion  serves  me,  this  was  the  whole  question  in  the 
case  cited  above.  The  Company’s  mains  were  laid 
so  as  to  resist  “legitimate  pressure”  from  the 
surface;  they  were  submitted  to  unusual — i.e., 
illegitimate— pressure  by  the  use  of  a  steam-roller  ; 
ami  the  users  of  the  roller  were  told  in  plain 
language  not  to  do  it  again  at  their  peril.  I 
know  of  two  instances  in  which  local  authorities 
have  recognised  their  liabilities  in  cases  of 
damaged  mains,  and  have  settled  with  the  com¬ 
panies  rather  than  let  the  matter  go  into  court. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  liability,  a  learned 
Judge  once  said  that  any  one  who  took  into  a  public 
thoroughfare  an  element  of  danger, — for,  instance, 
a  bear, — did  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  consequently  he 
was  responsible  for  any  damage  resulting  from  his 
act.  Gas  companies  have  the  use  of  the  subsoil  of 
the  public  ways,  and  they  convey  beneath  it  an 
element  of  danger, — a  “  boar,”  but  properly  chained 
and  muzzled  in  service-mains,  “well-made  and  pro¬ 
perly  laid,”  to  use  the  words  so  frequently  repeated 
in  tbe  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company’s  case.  The 
local  authorities,  as  the  parties  it  sponsible  for  the 
proper  condition  of  the  roads,  also  take  ioto  the 
streets  an  element  of  danger  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 
steam-roller, — a  “bear”  of  another  kind.  Now, 
does  the  passage  of  this  roller  over  the  street  subject 
the  pipes  beneath  to  legitimate  or  illegitimate  pres¬ 
sure  ?  That  is  the  whole  question,  as  it  seems  to 
me.  If  in  the  “Borough  Engineer’s”  case  he  can 
show  that  the  pipes  were  laid  too  near  the  suriace, 
or  upon  improper  soil,  loosely  thrown  in  so  as  to 
allow  subsidence  with  little  pressure  from  above,  it 
would  appear  that  he  would  be  in  a  position  lo 
resist  a  gas  company’s  claim  for  damages.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pipes  were  “well  made  and 
properly  laid  ”  to  resist  ordinary  pressure,  I  think 
their  claim  will  be  upheld,  if  the  matter  is  taken 
into  Court.  X.  Q.  S. 

London,  April  19,  1890. 


Sfatbmfs  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XVII. 

SHUNT-WOUND  DYNAMO-MACHINE  ( continued ). 

T|a]HE  characteristic  curve  for  a  shunt- 
Bfl  wound  dynamo  may  be  constructed  by 
3!1  methods  similar  to  those  employed  for 
the  separately  excited  and  series  machines. 


The  diagram  ](fig.  45)  is,  however,  a  little 
more  complicated  from  the  fact  that,  whereas 
in  the  two  former  cases  the  whole  of  the 
armature-current  flows  into  the  external  cir¬ 
cuit,  in  the  present  case  a  part  of  it  is  diverted 
through  the  field  magnet  coils,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  field-current  to  the  armature-current 
varies  as  the  external  circuit  is  altered. 

Let  O  A  be  the  line  for  the  resistance  of  the 
armature  ;  O  F  that  for  the  field  magnet  coils. 
If  the  armature  is  producing  a  current  re¬ 
presented  by  O  C,  P  C  is  the  E.M.F.  set  up  in 
it.  But  a  part  of  this  electro-motive  force,  viz., 
P  C,  is  absorbed  in  the  armature  itself,  so  that 
Yp  is  the  E.M.F.,  or  difference  of  potential, 
between  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  and  it  is 
this  E.M.F.  which  drives  the  exciting  current 
round  the  field  magnets.  Draw  P  E'  parallel 
to  O  A,  then  O  E'  =  P/>,  and  if  E' M  is  drawn 
parallel  to  O  X,  E'  M  represents  the  current  in 
the  field  magnet  coils ;  O  C'  is  the  projection 


of  this  line  on  to  0  X,  and  the  balance  of  cui 
rent,  C'  C,  is  that  available  for  use  in  tt 
external  circuit. 

If  the  line  O  P  is  drawn,  then  tan  P  O  C,  or  ^4 

is  the  total  resistance  in  circuit,  and  is  tb 

resistance  of  the  circuit  external  to  the  arms 
ture  ;  it  must,  however.be  pointed  out  thattht 
circuit  consists  of  the  field-magnet  coils  ant 
external  circuit  proper,  placed  abreast. 

Many  interesting  comparisons  may  be  mad; 
between  series  and  shunt- wound  machines.  ,| 
shunt  machine,  open  circuited,  becomes  simpl 
a  series  machine,  whose  field-magnet  coils  hav 
an  abnormally  high  resistance,  short  circuited,  jj 
series  machine  open  circuited  can  produce  n 
effect  because  no  current  can  flow  round  if 
field-magnets  ;  similarly,  if  a  shunt  machine  i(i 
short  circuited  it  can  be  seen,  from  fig.  45  or  hi 
looking  at  the  connexions  in  fig.  44,  that  it  cat 
produce  no  effect  for  the  same  reason  ;  hence,  <i 
shunt  machine  short  circuited,  and  a  seriej 
machine  open  circuited,  are  in  practically  thl 
same  condition. 

If  the  line  O  P  turns  about  O  towards  OXi! 
ultimately  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  (t 
and  the  machine  ceases  to  work  ;  in  the  shunt 
wound  machine,  therefore,  there  is  also  [ 
critical  resistance,  but  one  belotv  which  n 
current  is  produced. 

When  a  machine  is  always  required,  as  frd 
quently  happens  in  the  case  of  small  dynamoo 
to  send  a  certain  current  through  a  constan 
resistance,  the  type  of  machine  used  is  of  littlt 
importance.  The  point  P  on  the  curve  neve 
moves,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  curve,  whic 
reveals  the  peculiarities  of  the  particula 
machine,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Wit' 
larger  machines,  however,  the  load  w| 
generally,  under  ordinary  working  condition!' 
alter  from  time  to  time,  and  the  current  whici 
flows  between  its  terminals  will  probably  b 
used  for  many  independent  pieces  of  plant  c 
apparatus,  through  which  current  can  be  mads 
to  flow  at  will. 

If,  for  example,  the  external  circuit  consist 
of  a  number  of  large  electric  lamps,  placed  il 
series,  a  lamp  would  be  turned  off  by  short 
circuiting  it,  that  is,  by  providing  a  by-path  c 
no  resistance  for  the  current  to  pass  on  to  thl 
remainder  of  the  lamps  as  before;  althougj 
the  act  of  turning  off  a  lamp  reduces  tb 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  value  of  the  cur, 
rent  flowing  from  the  machine  must  not  chango 
The  machine  must,  therefore,  give  a  constaii 
external  current,  irrespective  of  the  resistant 
of  the  circuit,  which  will  vary  from  its  maximum 
value,  when  all  the  lamps  are  turned  on,  dowi 
to  nil  when  all  the  lamps  are  off,  in  which  latte 
case  the  machine  will  be  practically  short 
circuited. 

The  smaller  electric  lamps  are  usually  placed 
abreast ;  when  a  lamp  is  turned  off,  the  current 
through  it  is  stopped  by  open  circuiting  it,  am; 
the  current  from  the  machine  corresponding! A 
decreased ;  but  this  must  not  alter  the  differencif 
of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  thl' 
machine,  or  the  remaining  lamps  will  be  affectect 
In  this  case  the  machine  must,  therefore,  givr 
a  constant  external  electromotive  force,  irre 
spective  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  anc 
consequently,  of  the  current  flowing,  which  will 
vary  from  its  maximum  value,  when  all  thil 
lamps  are  turned  on,  down  to  nil  when  all  tbt 
lamps  are  off,  the  machine  being  then  open"* 
circuited. 

A  glance  at  the  three  characteristics  already 
drawn  (figs.  39,  43,  and  46)  will  show  that  non< 
of  the  machines  hitherto  described  could  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  either  of  the  above  cases! 
I  he  external  characteristic  of  a  constant-curren’i 
machine  is  a  line  parallel  to  O  Y,  of  a  constant 
potential  machine  a  line  parallel  to  O  X. 

The  output  from  the  armature  of  a  machine 
may  be  controlled  by  altering  (1)  the  speed- 
(2)  the  position  of  the  brushes,  (3)  the  mag 
netisation  of  the  field  magnets. 

If  the  motive  -  power  is  a  steam  -  engine  it! 
may  be  fitted  with  an  electric  governor,  whici 
can  be  made  to  work  over  almost  any  rangeil 
but  a  considerable  change  of  speed  constantly! 
taking  place  is  open  to  objection,  though,  as  a 
supplementary  means  of  obtaining  more  perfect 
regulation,  it  is  of  great  value.  Shifting  th< 
diameter  of  commutation  is  at  best  but  a  clumsy 
device,  and,  with  a  machine  of  no  great  size,  th< 
sparks  produced  at  the  commutator  are  s< 
mischievous  that  special  measures  have  to  be 
adopted  for  extinguishing  them.  The  thirc 
method  possesses  distinct  advantages  over  al 
others,  and,  in  some  [form  or  other,  has  long" 
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in  used  for  regulating  electricity  supply  from 
lamo-machines. 

f  a  shunt  of  variable  resistance  be  attached 
the  field  magnet  coils  of  a  series-wound 
chine  (fig.  40),  or  if  a  variable  resistance 
put  in  series  with  the  field  magnet  coils 
i  shunt-wound  machine  (fig.  44),  the  neces- 
y  excitation  of  the  field  magnets  can  be 
itrolled  by  hand,  or  by  some  suitable  electro- 
gnetic  device.  The  same  end,  however,  can 
v  be  attained  without  involving  the  use  of  a 
iable  resistance,  or,  indeed,  any  special 
jaratus  at  all,  by  what  is  known  as  com- 
md- winding  the  field  magnets  of  a  machine. 

COMPOUND-WOUND  DYNAMO-MACHINE. 


-T 


Fig.  46  shows  the  connexions  in  one  method 
compounding.  The  current  comes  from  the 
nature  through  the  positive  brush  h  B,  and  is 
l  a  few  times  round  the  limbs  of  the  field 
ignets,  emerging  from  the  machine  at  the 
sitive  terminal  +T.  From  +T  a  sufficient 
antity  of  finer  wire  is  coiled  round  the 
ignets,  and  the  other  end  attached  to  the 
gative  terminal  —  T.  If  fig.  46  is  compared 
th  figs.  40  and  45,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mpound-wound  machine  may  be  regarded  as 
sombination  of  an  ordinary  series  and  shunt 
ichine. 

Continuous  current  dynamo  -  machines  are 
>st  frequently  compounded  for  giving  a  con- 
in  t  externa'  electro -motive  force  or  difference 
potential  between  +  T  and  —  T  (fig.  46) ; 
;  shall  therefore  consider  how  this  may  be 
complished  ;  indeed,  it  must  be  shown  that  a 
ichine  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  46  is  capable 
maintaining  a  constant  E.M.F.  in  the  external 
cuit.  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  the  differ- 
ce  of  potential  between  +  T  and  —  T  (fig.  46) 
constant,  the  current  through  the  shunt  will 
constant  too,  the  machine  will  therefore  be, 
>m  an  electrical  point  of  view,  a  combination 
a  separately  excited  and  series  dynamo- 
ichine,  rather  than  of  a  shunt  and  series 
ichine  as  the  connexions  seem  to  indicate. 
ie  constructions  will  be  the  reverse  of  that 
therto  adopted,  for  we  shall  first  draw  the 
sired  characteristic,  and  then  determine  what 
ndiug  of  the  field-magnets  will  produce  it. 


Y 


t  off  0  E,  fig.  47,  equal  to  the  external  E.M.F. 
quired,  then  the  characteristic  will  lie  in  a 
ie  E  P  drawn  parallel  to  O  A,  the  resistance 
ne  for  the  armature  and  the  winding  on  the 
Ids  in  series  with  it.  Draw  O  F  the  resistance 
ie  for  the  shunt  winding,  and  as  in  the  case 
the  simple  shunt-machine,  find  the  current 
C'  which  flows  through  them.  Take  two 
;>ints,  Pj  and  P2  on  the  characteristic  and 
aw  P  C  and  P,  parallel  to  0  Y. 


On  0  Y  (fig.  48)  set  off  the  lengths  O  S',  0  Slt 
OS2  proportional  to  OC',  O  Clt  O  C2  (fig.  47) 
respectively,  so  as  to  represent  on  a  suitable 
scale  the  magnetising  effect  of  the  armature 


Y 


currents  on  field.  Along  OX  set  off  on  the 
same  scale  O  N',  O  Nj,  O  N2  to  represent  the 
resultant  field  in  each  case,  and  proportional  to 
C'E',  Ct Plf  C2  P2  respectively;  S'  N',  S1  NIt 
S2  No  are  respectively  the  fields  which  the  field 
magnets  must  produce  in  each  case  (compare 


Y 


fig.  48  with  figs.  38  and  42).  If  0  Q,  fig.  49,  is 
the  curve  for  the  flux  through  the  field  magnets, 
lay  off  K'  Q',  K,  Q„  K»  Q2  proportional  to  the 
lengths  N'S',  N,  S,,  N2  S2  respectively,  fig.  48, 
then  OK',  OK,,  0  K2  are  the  numbers  of 
ampere  turns  required  on  the  field  magnets  to 
produce  the  necessary  field.  Unfortunately  the 
figures  are  too  small  to  show  how  far  the 
obviously-desired  condition  K'  K,  :  K,  K2  = 
C'  C, :  C,  C2  is  fulfilled. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  geometry  of  the 
various  steps  will  show  that  if  Q'  Q,  Q2  are 
approximately  in  a  straight  line,  the  true 
characteristic  of  the  machine  will  also  be  very 
nearly  straight.  Now,  the  earlier  part  of  O  Q 
is  very  nearly  straight,  so  that  the  machine  can 
be  made  to  automatically  regulate,  provided 
that  the  current  drawn  from  it  is  not  such  as  to 
cause  the  field  magnets  to  show  any  signs  of 
approaching  saturation.  From  O  K,  the 
number  of  turns  in  both  sets  of  coils  can  be 
calculated,  from  K'  K,  that  of  the  series  coils 
alone. 

The  constancy  of  the  external  E.M.F.,  which 
the  compound  wound-machines  of  good  makers 
maintain,  is  very  remarkable. 


$lonhs. 

A  History  of  Cumberland.  By  Richard  S. 

Ferguson,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle. 

Elliot  Stock. 

N  this  contribution  to  the  useful  series  of 
“  Popular  County  Histories,”  the  author 
!  takes  a  very  much  stricter  view  of  his 
task  than  most  of  his  predecessors.  In  fact,  he 
begins  by  limiting  himself  to  the  somewhat  nar¬ 
row  scope  which  the  old-fashioned  county  his¬ 
torian  took  in  the  “  General  Introduction  ”  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  ponderous  volumes.  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
probably  right  in  thus  interpreting  a  county  his¬ 
tory  to  mean  a  history  of  the  county  and  nothing 
more,  but  this  treatment  of  his  subject  has  some 
very  decided  disadvantages.  It  precludes  him 
from  dealing  with  individual  persons  and  places, 
and  from  varying  his  narrative  with  accounts  of 
abbeys  and  churches,  castles  and  manor-houses, 
and  of  the  “worthies”  who  have  helped  to 
make  their  birthplace  illustrious.  The  result  is 
that  his  book  is  not  so  entertaining  to  read  as 
it  might  have  been  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  extremely  instructive,  and  affords  as  complete 
a  history  of  the  condition  of  Cumberland  from 
prehistoric  to  modern  times  as  one  could  desire. 
On  the  earliest  period  there  is,  indeed,  little  to 
be  said,  for  up  to  the  present  time  no  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  Paleolithic  Age  have  been  found, 


either  in  caves  or  river-drift,  in  any  part  of  the 
North  of  England.  Glaciers,  in  all  probability, 
covered  the  whole  area,  and  when  these  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  land  was  occupied  by  the 
Neolithic  races,  Cumberland  was  a  tract  of  un¬ 
cleared  forest,  morass,  and  mountain,  with, 
perhaps,  three  great  meres  filling  the  valley  of 
the  Eden.  When  the  Romans  invaded  the 
country,  it  was  little  better  in  most  parts  than 
a  cold  and  watery  desert ;  the  air  was  chilly 
and  the  sun  but  seldom  seen.  But  however 
uninviting  a  region,  the  invaders  thought  it 
worth  retaining,  and  the  evidences  they  have 
left  of  their  occupation  of  the  land  are  among 
its  most  remarkable  features.  These  are 
depicted  with  considerable  skill  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  who  takes  the  reader  on  a  circular 
tour  through  the  distinct,  and  endeavours  to 
call  up  before  his  eyes  what  they  would  there 
have  looked  upon  in  the  year  300  A.D. 

The  tourist  and  his  guide  find  at  Ravenglass, 
— now  an  insignificant  town,  with  a  harbour 
choked  with  sand, — “  a  busy  scene,  full  of  craft 
loading  and  unloading.  Wild-looking  men  from 
Hibernia  are  discharging  cargoes  of  cattle,  with 
a  total  absence  of  regard  for  what  the  cattle 
feel ;  while  Spaniards  and  Italians,  with  much 
more  care,  are  unloading  from  their  craft  great 
amphora ?  full  of  wine,  olives,  anchovies,  sardines, 
garum,  and  other  luxuries  which  the  Romans 
love,  and  have  taught  the  Britons  to  love,  or  to 
pretend  to  do.  In  return  they  are  shipping, 
among  other  commodities,  large  sporting  dogs 
and  dejected-looking  natives,  some  of  whom  are 
recruits  for  military  service,  others  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  beach  is  strewn  with  bales  and 
packing-cases.  Foreign  sailors  stroll  to  and  fro, 
and  mix  with  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  who 
are  off  duty,  and  chatter  with  the  women  of 
the  town.  By  special  invitation  we  take  up  our 
abode  for  the  night  in  the  Tribune’s  villa,  and 
from  the  guests  at  his  table  we  learn  much  as 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  district,  while 
the  Tribune’s  wife  shows  us  with  pride  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  British  pearls,  collected  from  one  of  the 
rivers  which  form  the  harbour.  She  also  calls 
our  attention  to  the  rose-coloured  plaster  of  the 
walls,  on  which  mythological  and  other  figures 
are  floating  in  mid-air,  as  it  might  be  ;  while  in 
a  niche,  in  the  western  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
stands  a  marble  bust  of  the  Emperor,  presented 
by  himself  to  the  Tribune.” 

What  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
fancy  picture  of  Roman  Cumberland  we  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  the  extract  will  show 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  is  by  no  means  a  dry  his¬ 
torian,  dealing  only  with  hard  facts  and  figures. 
In  truth,  he  is  rather  open  to  the  charge  of 
want  of  dignity  in  his  treatment  of  history. 
Such  expressions  as,  “No  lapidary  inscriptions, 
bar  one,  have  been  found  at  Ravenglass  ” ; 
“  The  Celtic  race  was,  compared  with  their 
non-Aryan  predecessors,  a  set  of  very  ugly 
customers,”  &c.,  are  unnecessarily  lively,  and 
the  author’s  excursions  into  that  land  of 
freedom  from  whence  derivations  are  brought 
back  deserve  the  same  epithet.  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  from  the  Danish  term  by,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  Saxon  ton,  we  get  “  bye¬ 
laws” — i.e.,  “town  laws,” and  that  the  lug-mark 
— a  bit  cut  out  of  a  sheep’s  ear  that  it  may  be 
recognised  by  its  owner — is  really  the  logg- 
mark  or  legal  mark,  from  the  Icelandic  log,  i.e., 
law.  We  are  quite  ready  to  recognise  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  district 
exerted  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers,  but  its 
acceptance  will  not  be  promoted  by  such 
advocacy  as  is  here  involved. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Ferguson  in  tracing 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria, 
— the  name  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
the  district  of  Galloway,  Strathclyde,  and  parts 
around  Carlisle  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
— nor  the  Norman  settlement,  with  the  various 
baronies  into  which  the  territory  was  carved. 
The  subject  is  well  treated  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  seems  to  have  a  very  complete  knowledge, 
not  of  the  country  only,  but  of  its  successive 
lords.  He  gives  an  excellent  account  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  a  royal  city,  enjoying  special  privileges ; 
and  the  narrative  of  Border  warfare, — peculiar 
to  no  one  age,  but  becoming  systematic  and  for 
a  set  purpose  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
afterwards, — is  extremely  good.  An  entire 
chapter  is  rightly  given  to  the  risings  in  T5  and 
’45,  and  one  may  say  that  with  the  Battle  of 
Culloden  the  history  of  Cumberland  comes  to 
an  end.  There  was,  indeed,  a  contest  of  another 
character  between  the  Bentincks  and  the  Low- 
thers,  which  was  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  this  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  given  a  full  account ;  but  of  other 
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incidents  the  county  chronicle  is  destitute.  By 
slow  degrees  commerce  and  agriculture  have 
improved,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
latter,  and  the  consequent  enclosure  of  com¬ 
mon  lands,  the  manly  race  of  “statesmen” 
(estatesmen)  has  decayed,  and  is  fast  dying 
out.  However  inevitable  the  circumstance,  we 
cannot  but  regret  it.  We  remember,  with 
gratitude,  what  all  England  owes  to  it. 


Factory  Accounts,  their  Principles  and  Practice. 

By  E.  Gaecke  and  J.  M.  Fells.  London : 

Crosby  Lockwood  Sc  Co. 

The  accountant  of  bygone  days  would  find  that 
the  modern  methods  of  production  had,  in  many 
instances,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
multiply  his  books  and  greatly  extend  his 
operations.  Indeed,  the  different  branches  of 
work  in  a  large  manufactory  present  many  dis¬ 
tinct  features,  each  requiring  a  separate  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  our  authors  show  that  the  “  works  ” 
accounts  of  a  factory,  —  as  distinct  from  the 
office  or  commercial  accounts  of  the  same 
concern, — may  advantageously  be  treated  on  a 
scientific  basis.  The  sooner  the  rough-and- 
ready  element  is  made  to  give  place  to 
systematic  and  accurate  records,  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  it  always  proves  both  to  employer  and 
employed.  We  have  recently  commented  upon 
the  disinclination  frequently  evinced  by  the 
latter,  in  the  case  of  strikes,  to  accept  corro¬ 
boration  from  books  of  the  statements  made  by 
their  employers.  Their  view  is,  probably,  that 
books  and  figures  can  be  made  to  prove  any¬ 
thing,  and  that  they  themselves  are  powerless 
to  prevent  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  this. ; 
Our  authors’  opinion  upon  this  point  is  that  i 
under  a  well  -  organised  system  of  factory 
accounts  “  each  employ^  feels  that  he  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  attainment  of  accurate  records 
of  costs  ;  and  thus,  on  the  occasion  of 
strikes,  have  less  hesitation  than  they  otherwise 
would  in  accepting  the  results  shown  by  the 
books  as  correct,  and  as  based  upon  fair  prin¬ 
ciples.”  This  satisfactory  state  of  things,  we 
apprehend,  will  hardly  be  brought  about  until 
the  workman  is  also  educated  up  to  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  correct  idea  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  relations  between  himself  and  his  work  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  employer  and  his  capital  on 
the  other, — points  which  the  leaders  of  some  of 
the  recent  strikes  have  persistently  misrepre¬ 
sented.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  during 
the  recent  strike  at  the  Spittlegate  Ironworks, 
Grantham, — a  case,  of  course,  in  which  the 
authors’  remarks  would  apply  with  more  force 
than  in  those  of  the  miners  and  dock  labourers. 
The  work  before  us  deals  exhaustively  and 
clearly  with  all  the  multifarious  details  of  the 
different  departments  of  factories,  and  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  specimen  rulings  and 
useful  diagrams.  Among  the  important  matters 
dealt  with  in  the  appendices  are  the  Acts 
relating  to  Income-tax,  Insurance,  and  Rating 
of  Machinery.  The  latter  subject  is  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is  once  more 
before  Parliament.  Several  cases  and  autho¬ 
rities  are  quoted,  full  reference  being  given 
throughout  the  book  for  such  quotations.  It  is 
carefully  arranged,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
short  glossary  of  terms,  and  a  very  complete 
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“Fire  Brigade  Drills,  with  Hints  on 
Management,”  and  “  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Volunteer  and  other  Fire  Brigades,”  are  two 
very  excellent  little  handbooks,  just  re-issued 
in  new  and  revised  editions  by  Messrs.  Shand, 
Mason,  Sc  Co.,  of  Upper  Ground-street,  Black- 
friars.  The  first-named  handbook  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  useful  rules  for  ambulance 
work.  The  second  of  the  two  handbooks  is 
prefaced  by  a  hint  that  the  use  of  the  term 
“  volunteer,”  as  applied  to  fire  -  brigades, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  “  as 
its  use  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  non¬ 
payment  of  legitimate  charges  for  assistance 
and  appliances  by  insurance  offices,  and  also 
owners  of  property,  who  have  suffered  by  fire.” 
So  mean  and  paltry  an  excuse  has,  we  regret  to 
learn,  “  been  admitted  in  more'than  one  test  case 
before  eminent  judges.”  This  handbook  gives 
some  very  useful  directions  to  be  observed  by 
inmates  of  buildings  in  the  event  of  fire,  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  occurrence 
of  fires,  and  hints  on  the  choice  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  petroleum  lamps.  The  two  hand¬ 
books  together  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
large  establishments  and  public  institutions. 
'  “The  Year-book  of  Photography  and  Pho¬ 


tographic  News  Almanac  for  1890”  (London 
Piper  Sc  Carter)  purports  to  contain  “  the 
results  of  photographic  experimenting  during 
the  year  1889,  and  special  contributions 
by  leading  photographic  authorities,  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur.”  Dry-plates  and  other 
improvements  have  made  photography  .so 
popular  as  an  aid  to  the  student  and  the 
tourist  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  “  Year-book  ”  now  before  us, 
which  contains  lists  of  photographic  societies 
and  clubs,  standard  formulas  and  memoranda, 
and  a  great  mass  of  information  on  photographic 
subjects.  It  also  contains  a  portrait  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  savant,  M.  Alexandre  Edmond 
Becquerel,  who  has  done  much  for  photography. 

- - -“The  Handbook  of  Stations,  Junctions, 

Sidings,  Collieries,  &c.,  on  the  Railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom,”  by  Henry  Oliver 
and  John  Airey,  of  the  Railway  Clear¬ 
ing-House,  London  (published  there  and 
by  McCorquodale  Sc  Co.),  has  now  reached 
its  seventh  edition.  It  is  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  purports  to  show  “  the  accommo¬ 
dation  at  each  station,  maximum  crane-power, 
county,  railway  on  which  situated,  and  exact 
position.”  It  is  clearly  arranged  and  well 
printed,  and  cannot  but  be  found  useful  in 

every  business  house. - “  The  Garden  Oracle  ” 

for  1890,  by  Shirley  Hibberd,  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine  (London :  4,  Ave-Maria- 
lane),  has  now  attained  to  its  thirty-second 
year  of  publication — a  fact  which  in  itself 
attests  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this 
“illustrated  fioricultural  year-book,”  to  give  it 

its  subsidiary  title. - “  Index  to  the  First 

Volume  of  the  Parish  Registers  of  Gainford, 
in  the  County  of  Durham.  Part  II.  Marriages : 
15(59-1701  ”  (London :  Elliot  Stock).  This  is 
the  second  instalment  of  a  very  useful  though 
unpretending  work,  the  first  part  of  which  we 
noticed  last  year.  The  compiler,  whose  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  is  setting  an 
example  which  might  be  followed  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  people  of  leisure  and  means  in 
other  parishes.  Such  work  deserves  the 
thanks  of  antiquaries,  genealogists,  and 
historians.  The  vicar,  we  understand,  is 
bearing  the  cost  of  printing  the  work. 

- New  Zealand’s  material  resources  and 

commercial  activity  are  very  clearly  treated  of 
in  “  Two  Addresses  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Canterbury,  N.Z.,”  in 
188G  and  1889,  and  now  republished  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Clowes  &  Son  (Limited),  Charing-cross. 
The  address  for  1886  is  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Stead,  and 

that  for  1889  by  Mr.  A.  Kaye. - The  Asclepiad, 

No.  25,  vol.  vii.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  Sc 
Co.)  is  the  most  recently-issued  part  of  what 
claims  to  be  “  a  book  of  original  research  and 
observation  in  the  science,  art,  and  literature 
of  Medicine,  preventive  and  curative.”  It  is 
entirely  written  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
F.R.S.,  and,  needless  to  say,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  matter  interesting  to  the  sanitarian  and 
even  to  the  “  general  reader.”  Dr.  Richardson 
has  been  known  for  many  years  as  a  “cyclist” 
and  a  friend  of  “  cycling ;  ”  but  in  his  article  on 
“  Cycling  and  Physique,”  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Asclepiad,  he  strongly  deprecates  the  too 
ardent  pursuit  of  that  means  of  physical 
exercise.  Without  laying  down  as  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  cycling  ought  never  to  be  com¬ 
menced  by  boys  or  girls,  Dr.  Richardson  says 
he  is  satisfied  that  “  it  is  always  best  to  delay 
the  commencement  of  cycling  until  the  body  is 
closely  approaching  to  maturity.”  There  is  an 
interesting  monograph,  with  portrait,  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Monro,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  founder  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  School.  “  Monro  Primus,”  as 
heis  called, to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  Alex¬ 
ander,  was  born  in  1087,  anddied  in  1762.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  building  the  first  Edin¬ 
burgh  Royal  Infirmary  (rebuilt  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  back),  and  assisted  the  architect 
Adam  (not  “Adams,”  as  Dr.  Richardson,  or  the 
printer,  puts  it)  in  planning  it.  The  work  of 
erecting  the  Infirmary  was,  it  appears,  taken 
up  by  the  inhabitants  with  great  spirit  and 
unanimity.  “The  proprietors  of  many  stone 
quarries  made  presents  of  stone,  others  of 
lime  ;  merchants  contributed  timber ;  carpen¬ 
ters  and  masons  were  not  wanting  in  their  con¬ 
tributions  ;  the  neighbouring  farmers  agreed  to 
carry  the  materials  gratis ;  the  journeymen 
masons  contributed  their  labours  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  hewn  stones ;  and,  as  the  under¬ 
taking  was  for  the  relief  of  the  diseased, 
maimed,  and  lame  poor,  even  the  day  labourers 
would  not  be  exempted,  but  agreed  to  work  one 
day  in  the  month  gratis  towards  the  erection  of 
the  building.”  As  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  this 


is  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  sympathetic  dev'! 

tion  to  a  great  work. - Science  for  All  is  tl 

title  of  a  new  serial  work,  the  issue  of  whidi 
has  just  been  commenced  by  Messrs.  Cassell: 
Co.,  Limited  (Belle  Sauvage-yard).  Part  1 
which  is  before  us,  gives  as  a  frontispiece: 
diagram  printed  in  colours,  showing  the  orcb 
of  succession  of  the  various  rocks  cor 
posing  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  ma 
especial  reference  to  those  found  in  Englam 
The  work  is  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  ai 
is  well  illustrated.  One  of  the  most  interestul 
articles  in  Part  I.  is  on  “A  Piece  of  Limestomi 
written  by  Prof.  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson.  TH 
new  serial  is  likely  to  meet  with  wide  appreci 

tion. - Cassell’s  Family  Magazine,  whir 

issues  from  the  same  press,  continues  to  mai; 
tain  its  reputation  for  varied  and  interestiit 
reading.  One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Ap; 
number  is  on  “A  Yorkshire  Dale,”  by  r 

Vickars-Gaskell.  It  is  well  illustrated. - Tl' 

Leisure  Horn  (published  at  56,  Paternoste 
row)  for  March  contains  an  interesting  artic 
on  “The  Newspaper  Printing  Press  of  To-dsgi 
with  special  reference  to  “cut- work.”  Tl 
various  “processes”  by  which  blocks  are  na 
made,  and  the  methods  of  printing  them,  a 
described  in  detail.  Some  useful  hints  a 
given  for  the  guidance  of  draughtsmen  wh 
have  to  prepare  drawings  by  reproduced 
by  “process.”  The  April  number  of  tl 
same  periodical  gives  an  interesting  “  unwrittt 
chapter”  about  Chat  Moss,  upon  which  j 
appears  that  Mr.  William  Roscoe  introduce 
a  railway,  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Stannar. 
about  the  year  1816.  The  railway  was  design} 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  cultivating  the  Mos 
and  the  rails  were  of  wrought  iron,  like  s 
inverted  V,  thus  the  wheels  being  V-groov* 

so  as  to  fit  the  rail. - The  Sunday  at  Mono 

published  at  the  same  office,  contains,  in  i 
April  number,  a  second  series  of  “bell  mottoes 
collected  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon.  It  also  givi 
an  illustration,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Doultot 
of  Mr.  George  Tinworth’s  terra-cotta  pane 
“  At  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.”— — Among  oth 
magazines  reaching  us  from  the  same  offil 
are  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  and  the  Girl 
Own  Paper,  both  of  them  excellent  pubi 
cations  for  youth.  The  two  last  numb! 
of  the  Girl's  Own  Paper,  for  March  and  Apr: 
contain  interesting  articles  by  Mrs.  Holma 
Hunt  describing  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s  discs 
veries  in  “The  Fayum,”  Egypt,  copiously  ( 
somewhat  roughly  and  “sketchily  ”)  illustrates 
The  same  two  numbers  also  contain  articles  g 
Celebrated  Monuments  of  Eminent  Women 
very  ably  illustrated  by  page  engravings  by  !j 
Taylor  from  drawings  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brews 
The  monument  illustrated  in  the  March  numb) 
is  that  of  Lady  Berry,  in  Stepney  Chum: 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  well-knov 
legend  of  the  ring  and  the  fish.  The  Ap: 
number  gives  an  account  and  illustration  of  Lai: 
Bankes’s  monument  in  Riselip  (or,  as  it  is  na 
spelt,  Ruislip)  Church,  near  Pinner,  Middles!: 

- The  Church  Monthly  (edited  by  Frederic 

Sherlock,  and  published  at  30,  Bridge-stree 
Westminster)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  chea 
magazines  available  for  parochial  circulatio 
It  is  published  for  a  penny,  is  varied  in  its  co:i 
tents,  and  fairly-well  illustrated.  One  artic 
in  the  March  number  is  on  the  interesting  park 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dartford,  of  which  fof 
illustrations,  specially  engraved  from  photi 
graphs,  are  given.  The  article  is  written  by  M 
Robert  Crane,  who  refers  to  the  discovery,  ;’ 
1833,  of  an  ancient  fresco,  measuring  some  20 1' 
by  12  ft.,  illustrating  the  story  of  St.  Georf 
and  the  Dragon.  The  writer  says  that  thi« 
fresco  was  formerly  fully  visible,  but  that  son< 
years  back  the  organ  was  placed  in  front  of 
(almost  completely  obscuring  it)  by  the  thf  r 
vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  and  hi 
cousin,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Arthur  Blomfield,  tl: 
well-known  architect.  Can  this  statement  It  : 

correct? - “Everybody’s  Pocket  CyclopiecM 

of  Things  Worth  Knowing,  Things  Difficult  ij 
Remember,  and  Tables  of  Reference  ”  (London 
Saxon  Sc  Co.)  is  a  useful  little  book,  but  we  sz 1 
this  without  being  able  to  guarantee  its  accx1 
racy  in  all  respects.  Some  of  the  matter  unde 
the  heads  “  Architectural  ”  and  “  Science  ’’  | 

questionable.  The  book  sells  for  6d. - Sheila 

&  Co.’s  “  Complete  Press  Directory  for  189G 
(published  at  5,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.)  is  i  . 
very  handy  publication  for  the  office.  It  hi 
special  features  of  its  own,  not  the  least  usef- 
being  a  summary  of  the  leading  newspaper  la 
cases  for  the  year  1889,  recording  important  dt: 
cisions  affecting  copyright  and  the  law  of  libi 
It  is  well  printed  and  arranged,  and  sells  for  1 


Maps. 


From  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  of  Cockspur 
treet,  we  have  received  two  useful  maps  of 
'  .ondon.  One  of  them  shows  the  areas  granted 
D  the  electric  light  companies  under  the 
llectric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882  and  1888.  The 
reas  granted  are  mostly  at  the  West  End.  The 
last  End  is  not  at  present  interfered  with  by 
ny  of  the  companies,  but  a  considerable  portion 
f  the  south-eastern  district  has  been  allotted 
>  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation, 
he  other  map  shows  railway  and  tramway 
;hemes,  and  other  works  (including  those  pro- 
osed  by  the  London  County  Council)  for  which 
owers  are  being  sought  in  the  present  session 
f  Parliament.  Both  maps  are  clearly  printed 
nd  coloured,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
Terence. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,019,  Ventilation  by  Sash-windows .  W.  Mac- 
Dnald, 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  a  continuous 
ece  of  wood  or  metal  to  block  up  the  bottom  sash, 
his  piece  is  formed  with  a  rebate  and  bead  behind 
hich  the  bottom  rail  of  sash  rests.  When  this 
lock  is  in  position  the  meeting-rail  of  the  lower 
ah  is  some  distance  above  the  meeting-rail  of  the 
pper  sash,  and  the  space  thus  maintained  is  a  con- 
nuous  source  of  ventilation  all  aloDg  the  length  of 
re  sash.* 

8,129,  Parquetry.  S.  Ingham  (and  others). 
The  ordinary  method  of  making  and  fixing 
irquetry  is  to  prepare  the  small  pieces  or  patterns 
tho  workshop,  afterwards  fixing  them  upon  the 
)ors  already  laid  to  receive  them.  This  is  laborious 
id  costly,  and  the  present  invention  is  designed  to 
medy  this.  Tho  pieces  of  prepared  marquetry 
•e  attached  at  the  manufactory  to  suitable  lengths 
floor-boards,  passed  through  thicknessing  and 
aoothing  machines,  then  taken  to  tho  floor,  and 
id  in  large  or  small  blocks  or  sections  cut  by  the 
Drkman  to  fit  special  positions  when  necessary 
8,182,  Kitchen  Fireplaces.  J.  Burford. 
According  to  this  invention,  swing  and  movable 
.rs  are  used  for  the  bottom  and  front  of  the  grate, 
rich  being  actuated  admit  of  the  height  of  the 
e  being  kept  uniform  relatively  to  the  boiler-flue 
•ening  at  back,  but  varying  the  height  of  the  fire 
front.  Arrangements  are  also  incorporated  in 
e  improvements  for  increasing  and  directing  th- 
aught. 

8,444,  Sash-fastener.  W.  Macdonald. 

In  order  to  effectually  secure  the  windows  to 
uch  the  improvements  noted  in  the  first  para- 
aph  (8,019)  have  been  fitted,  the  inventor  has 
signed  a  special  fastener,  which  consists  of  a  piece 
metal  screwed  to  and  projecting  from  the  inside 
ing  of  tho  window-frame,  and  through  this  works  a 
ig  pin  or  screw,  screwed  into  a  hole  on  the  upper 
ih.  There  being  only  two  or  a  limited  number  of 
les  the  sash  can  only  be  raised  a  certain  height. 

8,795,  Roofing,  See.  A.  N.  Ford. 

In  manufacturing  an  improved  material  for  roof- 
wire  netting  of  a  suitable  mesh  is,  according 
this  invention,  used,  aud  a  thin  fabric  such  as 
ivas.  This  is  passed  through  a  pair  of  rollers, 
ile  a  heated  liquid  composition  is  fed  on  to  the 
iterial. 

3,508,  Plasterers’  Lathing.  B.  Westerdahl 
eden). 

This  improved  lathing  consists  of  a  series  of  wood 
ints  of  angular  shape,  connected  together  by 
ans  of  wires,  which  wires  are  twisted  together 
rween  each  pair  of  splints,  preferably  in  different 
ections  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  splint. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

April  1. — 5,029,  J.  Trelioning  and  J.  Westaway, 
eproof  Curtains  for  Theatres,  &c. — 5,082,  J. 
tkins,  Hinge  or  Fastener. 

April  2.-5,096,  O.  Wagner  and  E.  Howard, 
stenings  for  Windows.— 5,104  and  5,105,  H. 
ver,  Automatic  Sash-fastener. — 5,112,  T.  Collen 
l  R.  Wilson,  Opening  and  Closing  Window- 
aes. — 5,118,  H.  Beeson,  Machinery  for  Bevelling 
-•iss.— 5,129,  J.  Plumridge  and  others,  Band 
nv  Guides. — 5,161.  J.  Gillespie,  Water-closets. 
April  3.-5,175,  G.  Shanks  and  others,  Stock  and 
tings  for  Brick  Moulds. 

April  5. — 5,268,  S.  Jennings,  Draw-off  Taps  for 
ths,  &c. — 5,270,  G.  Jennings,  Removable  Stop- 

3  s  for  Manhole  Covers,  &c.,  for  Drainage  Bur¬ 
es,  &c. 

I ipril  8. — 5,310,  Sharp,  Roo6ng  with  Slates. — 
’>49,  C.  Weber  and  G.  Freeman,  Artificial  Stone 
Mbs,  & c. — 5,363,  S.  Chambaz  and  L.  Schmid,  Sash- 

rneners. 


i  lf  we  read  this  description  aright,  something  very 
i  i  ilar,  if  not  absolutely  identical  to  what  appears  to 
I  lescribed,  has  been  in  use  for  many  years. 


Apnl9. — 5,403,  J.  Smeaton,  Flushing  and  Water- 
waste-preventing  Apparatus  for  Closets,  &c. — 5,415, 
W.  Horn,  Brick-macnine. 

April  10.-5,459,  W.  Vears  and  others,  Storage 
Cisterns  or  Water-waste  Preventers. — 5,466,  W. 
Thompson,  Holding  Doors  or  Window  Sashes  in  i 
more  or  less  open  position.— 5,475,  A.  Booth 
Sawing-machines. 

AprilAA. — 5,515.  P.  Justice,  Material  for  Building 
Purposes. — 5,533,  O.  McLean,  Asphalte  Paving. 

April  12. — 5,544,  J.  Pride.  Cowl  or  Ventilator. 
5,554,  G.  Salter  and  H.  Trubshaw,  Locks  a 
Latches. — 5,555,  T.  Benson,  Ventilating  Rooms 
Buildings. — 5,572,  W.  Millington,  Tubular  Boiler 
for  Fireplaces  or  Stoves.— 5,581,  G.  Skelsey, 
Cement  Kilns,  &c. — 5,588,  R.  Cbantrey  and  VV. 
Peters,  Water  Waste  Preventers.  —  5,593,  H. 
Newey,  Water  Waste  Preventing  Cistern  for 
1  lushing  Closets,  Sec. — 5,595,  W.  Iugram,  Adjusting 
Spirit  Levels  to  any  required  gradient. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,828,  R.  Friend,  Opening  and  Closing  Skylights, 
&c. — 3,162,  J.  Merryweather,  Paving  Material.— 
3,340,  S.  Sutcliffe,  Hinge.— 3,346,  F.  Barnett, 
Low-level  Composite  Bridges. — 3,671,  B.  Mills, 
Hinges  and  Door  Checks.— 3,994,  J.  Anderson, 
Morticing  Machines.— 4,129,  G.  Sykes,  Window 
Fastener. — 4,316,  J.  Day,  Sash  Fastener. — 4,377, 
J.  Marsh,  Attaching  Door-knobs  or  Handles  tc 
Spindles. — 4,497,  J.  Bradley,  Hot  Water  Apparatus. 
— 4,504,  E.  Loe,  Kiln  for  Burning  Bricks. — 4  603 
C.  Mackey,  Roses  of  Door-knobs,  &c. — 3,431,  J. 
Naylor  and  H.  Williams,  Moulding  and  Pressing 
Semi-dry  Bricks.— 3,4S9,  J.  Thomas  aud  T.  Stabb, 
Raising  and  Lowering  Window  Sashes.  —  3,882, 
T.  Birtwistle,  Safety  Hinge  for  Folding  Ladders. — 
3,883,  C.  Whitfield.  Fireplaces.— 3,942,  G.  Smith 
and  B.  Cooper,  Joining  Lead  Pipes. — 4,147, 
E.  Miller,  Wood  Working  Machinery. — 4,155, 
C.  Crosby,  Firegrates.  —  4,2S9,  J.  Cullen,  Gas 
Bracket  and  Pendant.— 4,662,  J.  Bayly,  Bevelling 
Square. — 4,705,  G.  Tweedy  and  B.  Laurence,  Wood 
Blocks,  &c.— 4,735,  F.  Averill,  Flush  Bolts. — 4,900, 
R.  Roberts,  Chimney  Pots,  Sec. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

1,511,  E.  Bussy,  Bricks,  White  Enamel,  &c. — 
8,654,  F.  Davies,  Fastenings  for  Doors,  See.— 14,787, 
A.  Mitchell,  Joint  for  Drain-Pipes,  Sec.— 17,447* 
E.  Christie,  Door  Chain  and  Latch.  — 19, 246’ 
J.  Wilson,  Fireproof  Hearths,  Sec.  —  19*724) 
H.  Aland,  Fans  for  Producing  or  Inducing  Currents 
of  Air. — 295,  W.  Kneen,  Attaching  Door  Knobs  to 
their  Spindles.— 2,619,  J.  Schultz  and  E.  Ilopf 
Flooring  for  Roofs,  Sec.— 2,966,  G.  Bayley,  Fasten¬ 
ings  for  Window-sashes.— 9,045,  G.  Belling,  Win¬ 
dow-sash  Fastener.  —  10,824,  J.  Brunton  and 
L.  Griffiths,  Mixing  Materials  for  making  Artificial 
Stone,  kc. — 16,215,  A.  Boult,  Metallic  Crossbars. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  14.— By  C.  D.  Field  &  Sons. 

Covent  Garden— 36,  Wellington-lit.,  f.,  r.  £100  £3  320 

Southwark— 206  and  208,  Southwark  Pk.-rd.  u.t. 

30  yrs.,  g.r. ,  &c.,  £13.  2s . 

By  L.  Farmer. 

Kilburn— 11, 12,  and  13,  Alpha-mews,  u.t.  67  yrs 

g.r.  £11.  10s. ,  r.  £76  . 

April  15.— By  H.  Haines  &  Son  (at  Mason’s  Tavern)" 
Hackney— 2  to  12  (even),  Frampton  Pk.-rd.,  u.t 

65  yrs.,  g.r.  £48,  r.  £166  .  i  425 

By  A.  G.  Thomson  &  Co. 

Wandsworth— 1  to  6,  L#uvaine-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs. 

g.r.  £46  .  1,700 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Stroud  Green — 25,  Albany-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  £10 
By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

City— The  letting  of  34,  Old  Change,  area  6,420  ft., 
realised  £1,200  p.a. 

Camberwell— 25 and 27,  Chumleigh-st.,  u.t.  15 yrs. 

g.r.  £6.  16s.,  r.  £44  . ’  170 

By  E.  &  H.  LUMLEY. 

Hyde  Pk. — 154,  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  62  yr3.,g.r. 

£5,  r.  £140 . *  2,000 

By  Sherrin  &  Coltman. 

Oakley-sq.—  No.  39,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  £23,  r.  £90..  1,100 
By  DOWSETT  &  Co. 

Camberwell— F.g.r.  of  £42,  with  reversion  in  8  yrs.  2,600 
Charing  Cross — Moiety  of  13  and  13a,  Cockspur- 

st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  r.  £300 .  4  200 

’ulham-rd.—  Nos.  227,  229  and  231,  f.,  r.  £225 pa. .  5’510 

Nos.  69  and  73,  Fulham-rd.,  f.,  r.  £200  pa .  3’350 

Nos.  18  and  19,  York  Mews,  f..  r.  £90  pa  . 1)400 

Brompton-rd. — Nos.  48  to  64  (even),  Chapel-pl., 

f. ,  r.  £166.  88 .  1,620 

Fulham-rd. — Nos.  243  and  245,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g  r. 

£30,  r.  £180  .  1  500 

Nos.  96, 98, 102 and  104,  Fulliam-rd., u.t.  60  yrs., 

g. r.  £240,  r.  £445  .  1,995 

Nos.  80  and  92,  Fulham-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

£30,  r.  £292. 10s .  3,030 

By  Wilkinson,  Son  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 
Brighton,  Norfolk-buildings— Sets  of  stabling,  f., 

and  6,  Norfolk-buildings,  u.t.  13  yrs,  g.r.  £40  3,000 

5,  Victoria-rd.,  f.,  r.  £40  pa .  030 

6,  Clifton-pl.,  f.,  r.  £32  pa  .  520 

High-st. — “The  Royal  Albert”  beer-house,  u.t. 

9  yrs.,  g.r.  £1.  lls.  3d .  95 

April  16.— By  Moore  «fc  Temple. 

Canonbury — 30  and  32,  Northampton-pk.,  u.t.  36 

yrs., g.r.  £2. 138.  .  610 


„  „  , ,  „„  By  A.  Richards — (At  Enfield). 

Enfield— 1  he  Old  Post-office,  c . .  .  £500 

By  LUCKHURST  &  LLOYD. 

Clapham,  Cavendish-rd.— “  Turret  House,”  f. _  600 

By  Cane  &  Co. 

East  Dulwich — 63,  Oakliurst-grove,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  £10,  r.  £38 . .  305 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

Brixton— F  Block  of  stabling,  r.  £460  p.a .  6,975 

By  D.  Young. 

New  Cross-rd.— Nos.  233  and  235,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

£14,  r.  £100  .  900 

By  c.  rawley  Cross. 

Chiswick  —  “  Rupert  House,”  and  a  plot  of 

land,  f.  .  2,110 

West  Kensington  —  75,  AVestwick-gardens,  f.. 

„  r- £42  . 590 

Sliepherds-bush-rd.— No.  31,  u.t.  S5  yrs.,  g  r.  £3, 

»’•  £65 . 925 

West  Kensington— F.g.r.  of  £49,  with  reversion 

in  88  yrs .  1,225- 

April  17.— By  A.  R.  Savage  &  Son. 

Mile  End-rd.— Nos.  469  and  471,  u.t.  121  yrs.,  g.r. 

£28  . 540 

By  Penning  &  Daniel. 

Kensington— 32,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £12  1,560 
By  Seagrave,  Taylor,  &  Co. 

Pentonville,  AVarren-st. — A  range  of  stabling  and 

warehouses,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £62  .  1,880 

ByNEWBON  &  Harding. 

Stoke  Newington— 21  and  23,  Woodland-row,  n.t. 

74  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £52  .  475 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  «fc  Co. 

Lee-rd. -F.g.r.  of  £30  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  71 

yrs .  950 

F.g.r.  of  £210  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  26 yrs .  8,300 

F.g.r.  of  £10  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  22  yrs .  1,650 

High-rd— “The  Prince  Arthur”  beerhouse,  f., 

r.  £45  .  R9f>. 

Nos.  262  to  272  (even),  High-road,  f.,  r.  £227 


By  Mullett,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Pk.— 33,  Connaught-sq.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £15  1,900 

2,  Cumberland-mews,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  £8  .  600 

By  E.  STIMSON. 

Peckham — 19  and  21,  Kirkwood-rd. ,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  £10  .  300- 

Walworth — 14,  Sutherland-sq.,  f.,  r.  £32  p.a .  400 

'  ew  Cross — 3,  Caaella-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £36  .  270 

14,  Casella-rd.,  u.t  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £28 .  265 

SoHthwark— 31,  Merrick-sq.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  £6..  320 

30  and  31,  Great  Bland-st.,  u.t.  5i  yrs.,  g.r.  £9, 

r.  £62.  8s .  7  T 

Lambeth— 25  and  27,  Glassliouse-st.,  f.,  r.  £65 


Walworth— 83,  Lorrimore-rd. ,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  £5. 

By  A.  H.  Turner  &  Co. 

City— 12,  Crane-ct.,  f.,  r.  £55  p.a . 

Bryauston-sq.— 35,  Brown-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10,  r.  £40 . 

Hampstead,  Holly  Mount—"  Holly  bush  Cottage,” 

c.,  r.  £25 . 

Islington— 6,  Prospect-pl.,  f.,  r.  £20  . 

St.  Luke's— 62,  Moreland-st.,  f.,  r.  £20  . 

Hendon— f.g.r.  of  £145.  4s.,  with  reversion  in 

75  yrs  .  3,675 

April  18.— By  J.  T.  Ayton. 

Bethnal  Green— 8S  and  92,  Green-st. ,  u  t.  29  yrs. , 

g.r.  £10.  6s .  400 

45  and  47,  Nottingham-st.,  u.t.  IS  yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

J._  £41.  128 . 

Mile  End— 274  and' 276,'  Burdett-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

.r.  £14,  r.  £84 . 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Kilburn— 127,  High-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £70,  r. 


2,000 


340 

260 

260 


165- 


£130.. 


[Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  j 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  26. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer » 
and  Surveyors.  —  Home  District  Meeting  at  Acton, 
Ealing,  and  Hampton. 

Royal  Institution.— Captain  AV.  de  AV.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
on  “Colour  and  its  Chemical  Action."  II.  3  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — A’isit  to  the  Deptford 
Central  Station  AVorks  of  the  London  Electric  Supply 
Corporation. 

Monday,  April  28. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Mi.  F.  Marshall  on  “The- 
Principles  of  the  Exemption  of  Public  Undertakings 
'  ora  Rateability.”  8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 7.30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  29. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (1)  Further  discussion* 

1  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell’s  paper  on  “The  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Electricity  to  Welding,  Stamping,  and  other 
Cognate  Purposes."  (2)  Mr.  J.  Robinson  on  “  The  Barry 
Dock  AVorks.”  8  p.m. 


Wednesday,  April  30. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Presentation 
of  Report  and  Election  of  Council.  7  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. —  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  on  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Lenses."  8  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  1. 

Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft. — Mr.  E.  Prioleau 
Warren  on  “  Parlour  Architecture.”  8  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
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Mr.  Phil.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  on  “Impressionism, 
Realism,  and  Philistinism." 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  (1)  The  Pre¬ 
sident,  Mr.  J.  Tomlinson,  will  deliver  his  Inaugural 
Address.  (21  Paper  by  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy, 
F.R.S.  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — (1)  The  Worshipful 
Chancellor  Ferguson  on  “  Dummy  Grenadiers  from  the 
County  Hotel,  Carlisle."  (2)  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison  on 
“Anglo-Norman  Ornament  Compared  with  Designs  in 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS."  4  p.m. 

Society  of  Art.-. — Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  on  “Design 
Applied  to  Wood-carving  "  8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Annual  meeting,  1.30  p.m. 


Friday,  May  2. 


Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  on 
‘Hospitals."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  (continued).  7.30  p.m. 


Saturday,  May  3. 


Royal  Institution.—  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S., 
on  “  Colour  and  its  Chemical  Action."  III.  3  p.m. 


Ultscellatua. 


Kell3  Abbey. — Mr.  Webb  is  about  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
‘Ireland  a  state  of  things  which  would  have 
moved  Monkbarns  to  righteous  anger,  and  the 
story  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  author  of 
the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  will 
scarcely  hear  without  a  shudder.  It  is  stated 
that  a  portion  of  the  Abbey  of  Kells,  County 
Kilkenny,  is  being  used  for  building  walls  else¬ 
where  ;  that  the  ruins  at  Kilmallock,  some  of  the 
finest  in  Ireland,  urgently  need  protection; 
that  the  great  tumulus  at  Rathmore  is  being 
carted  away  to  repair  the  neighbouring  roads  ; 
.and  that  there  are  numerous  other  instances  in 
which,  if  immediate  steps  be  not  taken,  ancient 
Irish  monuments  of  great  interest  will  be 
seriously  injured,  and  possibly  destroyed.  Ex¬ 
isting  statutes,  it  seems,  afford  no  sufficient 
protection  in  such  cases,  and  Mr.  Webb  asks 
•whether  there  is  any  intention  of  legislating 
with  a  view  of  preserving  these  interesting 
relics  of  the  past.  Surely  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  short  Bill  through  which 
should  effect  this  desirable  object.  —  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  —  The  ninth 
voluntary  pass  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  municipal  engineers  and  surveyors 
to  Local  Boards,  carried  out  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  18th  and 
19th  inst.  Nine  entered  for  the  examination, 
the  written  portion  of  which  was  taken  on  the 
first  day.  The  greater  portion  of  the  second 
•day  was  occupied  with  the  viva  voce  portion  of 
the  examination.  The  examiners  were — (1)  For 
Engineering  as  applied  to  Municipal  work,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lobley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer, 
Hanley  (Past  President).  (2)  Building  Con¬ 
struction,  Mr.  Jas.  Lemon,  M.Inst.C.E., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Southampton. 
(3)  Sanitary  Science,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  Ealing.  (4)  Public 
Health  Law,  Mr.  T.  De  C.  Meade,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Surveyor  to  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  in  London  in 
•October,  1890. 

Vienna  -According  to  the  Wochenschrift 
-des  Nieder-Oestr.  Getverbe  Dereins,  371  build¬ 
ings,  with  5,739  dwellings,  have  been  officially 
surveyed  and  given  over  for  public  use  during 
the  year  1889.  Only  sixty-two  houses,  with  727 
lodgements,  have  been  pulled  down  during  the 
same  year,  and  hence  the  number  of  dwellings 
in  the  Austrian  capital  has  been  increased  by 
5,012,  a  number  far  too  high  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  If  this  unreflecting 
■activity  in  the  building  trade  continues,  the 
time  for  the  prophesied  “  crash  ”  cannot  be  far 
hence. 

Bank  of  Spain,  Madrid.— We  are  informed 
that  this  large  building  is  to  be  heated  through¬ 
out  with  hot  water,  and  that  Mr.  Renton  Gibbs, 
of  Liverpool,  has  secured  the  contract  for  this 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  by  any  firm 
of  heating  engineers,  and  will  occupy  about  six 
months  to  complete.  There  will  be  no  less  than 
twelve  miles  of  piping  and  twenty-one  of  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  largest  boilers,  besides  11 9  coil-cases. 

Royal  Academy  :  Architectural  School. 
—The  course  of  lessons  on  Architectural 
Modelling  has  terminated  for  the  session,  and 
Mr.  Stannus  will  commence  a  series  of  demon¬ 
strations  on  “  Architectural  Ornament 


Weighing  Machinery.  -At  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr. 
Henry  Adams,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Brothers  on 
“  Weighing  Machinery  and  Automatic  Appa¬ 
ratus  in  connexion  therewith.”  The  author 
commenced  by  commenting  on  the  interest 
which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  weighing 
machinery.  He  thought  it  surprising  that  so 
little  was  popularly  known  of  the  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  the  construction  of 
appliances  of  such  general  utility.  There  were 
extant  one  or  two  pamphlet  treatises  on  the 
balance,  and  fugitive  articles  were  to  be 
found  in  the  encyclopaedias,  but  there  was 
no  standard  literature  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language.  The  increased  interest  in 
weighing  machinery  was  probably  due  to 
recent  legislation,  rather  than  to  the  peculiar 
mechanical  conditions  which  it  exemplified. 
The  author  pointed  out  that  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  last  Session  removed  a  glaring 
anachronism  in  previous  enactments,  in  that  it 
provided  for  the  verification  and  stamping  of 
weighing  instruments,  whereas  those  operations 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  weights.  The 
demand  for  accurate  and  reliable  weighing  in¬ 
struments  was  on  the  increase,  the  many-sided 
requirements  of  trade  could  not  now  be  content 
with  the  simple  balance  with  equal  or  with  un¬ 
equal  arms  —  the  libra  and  statera  of  the 
Romans — and  many  important  improvements 
in  such  apparatus  had  been  devised  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  The  statement  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  balance  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times,  pre¬ 
ceded  a  description  of  the  American  torsion 
balance,  which  aimed  at  superseding  the 
knife-edge  fulcrum.  Weighing  machinery  in 
this  country  was  shown  to  be  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  diversified  character,  adapted  to  the 
various  purposes  of  trade.  The  author  pointed 
out  how  obviously  unreasonable  it  was  to 
expect  weights  and  measures  inspectors, — 
who  were,  as  a  rule,  without  technical  or 
mechanical  training — to  adjudicateintelligently 
upon  the  complicated  weighing  machinery  [in 
use  at  the  present  day ;  and  referred  to  the  new 
edict  requiring  all  newly-appointed  inspectors 
to  pass  a  technical  examination.  If  to  this 
guarantee  of  a  certain  degree  of  special  know¬ 
ledge  in  inspectors  were  added  the  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  forms  of  weighing  instruments 
only  as  would  answer  to  scientific  requirements, 
and  not  tend  to  the  commission  of  fraud,  the 
author  confidently  anticipated  that  the  weigh¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  eventually  come  up  to  a  standard  of 
excellence  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
German  laws  relating  to  weights  and  measures 
were  cited  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  many 
respects ;  and  several  notable  precision  balances 
of  English  make  were  described  in  proof  that 
the  British  manufacturer  is  not  behind  his 
compeers  of  other  countries.  The  author  then 
proceeded  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  auto¬ 
matic  weighing  apparatus,  from  the  simple  but 
ineffective  pendulum  balance  down  to  the 
Snelgrove  electric  self-operating  and  self-indi- 


Tlie  Lighting  of  Warehouses.  —  The1 

greatly  increased  value  of  land,  and  the  over-t 
crowded  state  of  buildings  in  the  City  of 
London  frequently  oblige  warehousemen  andi 
merchants,  wishing  to  extend  old  premises  or 
to  erect  new  ones,  to  build  them  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  positions  where  day-light  cannot 
be  obtained  by  ordinary  windows  either  in  fronti 
back,  or  sides.  A  possible  means  of  obviating 
these  difficulties  to  a  very  great  extent  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  a  large  block  of  buildings  situated 
in  such  a  position  that  ordinary  windows  are 
not  possible.  We  refer  to  the  large  extensions 
which  the  Fore-street  Warehouse  Company 
have  recently  made  to  their  premises  al 
the  back  of  Fore-street.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  of  21,  Aldermanburyr 
The  extensions  consist  of  two  blocks  having  ar; 
area  of  about  4,000  ft.  and  2,100  ft.  respectively] 
and  both  blocks  are  practically  roofed  with 
polished  plate-glass  in  large  squares  (9  ft.  bjl 
2  ft.).  To  accomplish  this  Mr.  Ford  has  availed 
himself  of  the  Bessemer  steel  lead-clothed  ban 
(British  Patent)  system  of  glazing.  The  large, 
plates  of  glass  are  held  firmly  in  their  places  bjl 
means  of  a  narrow  frame  of  steel  and  leadi 
which  automatically  allows  for  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  also  makes  a  water-tight  joini 
impervious  to  rain  or  dust.  The  light  thus  adi 
mitted  at  the  top  is,  with  little  interruption: 
flooded  down  and  distributed  by  means  o: 
galleries  on  the  different  floors  over  the  whole 
area.  Goods,  we  are  assured,  can  be  most 
perfectly  seen  and  their  texture  and  coloun 
matched  in  any  part  of  the  building,  even  ii 
the  basement.  Roofs  glazed  on  the  above  plan; 
(of  which  there  are  a  good  many  now  in  the 
City)  are  exceedingly  light,  and  at  the  same  timoi 
very  strong.  We  called  attention  to  this  methool 
of  lighting  four  years  ago. 

The  Architectural  Association  Soirer 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  West) 
minster  Town-hall.  There  was,  as  usual,  s,i 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  first  par; 
of  the  programme  consisted  of  a  concert,  ill 
which  Messrs.  C.  D.  Imhof,  J.  Dixon  Butleil; 
A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth,  E.  A.  Lambert,  Edgar  Ei 
Homan,  Arthur  Thomas,  C.  Gordon  Killmistet, 
and  Captain  J.  Watson  took  part.  The  songs 
of  Captain  Watson  and  Mr.  Arthur  Thomas,  am 
the  violin  performances  of  Messrs.  Lambert  am, 
Homan,  received  well-merited  encores.  ThT 
second  part  of  the  proceedings  consisted  c 
what  was  described  on  the  programme  as  “  :\ 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment,”  entitled  “  Look 
ing  Forward,  or  a  Professional  Meeting  of  tb il 
Future,” — the  very  remote  future,  we  may  safeli 
say.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  “  nigger  entertain] 
ment.”  The  President  of  this  “meeting  of  th ! 
future  ”  wore  a  full-bottomed  wig  and  a  purplr 
robe,  and  his  address  dealt  with  and  “  affordei 
an  easy  solution  ”  of  “  many  of  the  much 
vexed  topics  of  the  time,”  including  profession!) 
education,  examination,  and  registration.  Then 
were  a  few  striking  “  hits  ”  in  the  dialogat 
which  was  interspersed  with  songs  and  dance' 
Questions  of  professional  practice,  such  as  thit 
of  competitions,  were  humorously  dealt  wit’, 
by  “  the  meeting,”  and  jokes  were  crackcj 
at  the  expense  of  “good  old  ‘  Gwilt. T1 
performers  in  this  amusing  travesty  were  ] 


eating  weighing  machine,  manufactured  by  |  II.  O.  Creswell  (“President”),  Messrs.  A.  . 
Messrs.  Avery,  of  Birmingham.  A  number  of  Bulmer  Booth  and  C.  H.  Brodie  (“  Secretaries’d 


automatic  machines  were  passed  in  review, 
most  of  them  being  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

New  Buildings  for  tlie  Salvation  Army. 
— At  Walthamstow  six  large  shops  and 

Citadel "  buildings,  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  1,000  persons,  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
High-street,  for  the  Salvation  Army.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  4,500?.  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  of  London,  is  the  architect. — At  Sun¬ 
derland,  the  site  of  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre, 
which  has  been  vacant  for  some  time  past, 
situate  off  High-street,  has  just  been  acquired 
by  the  Salvation  Army  for  2,000?.  Mr.  Dun- 
ford  is  preparing  plans  for  the  erection  on  the 
site  of  a  large  “Citadel”  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  3,000  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  3.500?. 

The  Turners’  Company  again  offer  their 
Silver  Medal,  the  Freedom  of  the  Company, 
and  (subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen)  will  also  obtain  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  of  London  for  any  workman,  whether 
master,  journeyman,  or  apprentice  in  the  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  may  send  in  the 
best  specimen  of  turning  in  pottery,  stone,  and 
glass.  The  specimens  must  be  sent  in  during 
the  week  ending  October  25.  Further  particu- 
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uaneL  Frieze,  and  Capital  ”  on  Monday,  May  5,  lars  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Edgar  Sydney,  at 
-a  p.m.  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street. 


Messrs.  J.  Dunn,  P.  Bowyer,  R.  Welsford,  ai 
T.  Rutter  (banjoists) ;  Mr.  E.  Garth  (siff/ew, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Killmister  (pianoforte),  Mr.  S.  ! 
Beale  (bones),  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Lambert  (tat 
bourine).  They  all  acquitted  themselves  W1 
of  their  several  parts. 

Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Cordwainen 
Hall. — An  interesting  exhibition  of  works  fej 
art  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  in  the  Hall  i 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cordwainers,  N. 
7,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  All  the  pictures  a 
other  works  exhibited  are  the  property  1 
members  of  the  Company,  there  being  no  oi 
side  exhibitors.  Though  the  number  ii 
contributors  is  small,  the  collection  is 
very  interesting  one,  including  as  it  d< 
pictures  by  George  Morland,  F.  Sand 
Teniers,  Wouvermans,  Wynants,  Terburg,  Cut 
Greuze,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Old  Crome,  Constat; 
and  other  masters.  There  is  also  a  good  sh 
of  engravings  by  Albert  Durer,  Bartolozzi,  a] 
others.  Water-colours,  miniatures,  porcel;i| 
and  pottery,  bronzes,  and  rare  printed  bo< 
are  also  well  represented.  The  only  exhibits1 
all  associated  with  the  craft  over  which  • 
Cordwainers’  Guild  formerly  held  sway  are  so. 
good  ancient  and  modern  specimens  of  bo 
binding.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  evi 
week-day  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  until  May  1. 


The  Metropolitan  Water  Companies 
ad  the  Public.  -  The  London  County  Council 
ive  not  failed  to  see  that  the  quinquennial 
-assessment  of  property  in  London,  which  will 
•me  into  force  next  year,  will  largely  increase 
e  sum  of  money  which  must  eventually  be 
dd  by  the  ratepayers  when  London  becomes 
issessed  of  the  property  of  the  Water  Companies, 
le  Council  has  therefore  determined  to  bring 
a  Bill  to  suspend  the  powers  of  the 
ater  Companies  to  increase  their  charges 
r  water  consequent  upon  any  increase 
at  may  be  made  in  the  assessment  of 
operty  in  the  country.  This  resolution  will 
mmend  itself  to  London  ratepayers.  The 
stem  of  charging  upon  the  rateable  value  of 
house  is  not  equitable,  seeing  that  rateable 
lue  and  the  amount  of  water  consumed  often 
ar  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  already 
ough  the  existing  arrangements  many 
indon  householders  are  paying  largely  in 
cess  of  that  which  would  be  a  proper  amount 
r  the  water  used.  The  Vestry  of  St.  James, 
estminster,  has  determined  to  memorialise 
■rliament  in  support  of  the  Council’s  views, 
d  it  may  be  expected  that  other  local 
thorities  will  adopt  the  same  course.  The 
tion  of  the  Council  makes  more  necessary 
in  before  the  acquirement  by  London  of  its 
ter-supplies,  but  the  basis  of  compensation 
one  which  is  not  now  easier  of  settlement 
m  when  the  subject  was  under  consideration 
ne  years  ago. — The  Lancet. 


April  26,  1890.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  8. 

lenheart,  B.G . ton  6  15  0  7  6 

•k,  E.I . load  11  0  0  14  0 

uoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3 

i,  Canada . load 


zh 


0  0 


. .  3  10  0 

DantBic,  &c .  2  0  0 

„  .  2  10  0 

anada  . 6  10  0 

e,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0 

■a  yellow .  2  0  0 

h,  Dantsic . fathom  5  0  0 

t.  Petersburg .  6  0  0 

’  i,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

.  8  0  0 

„  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  0 

.  7  0  0 

Petersburg,  1st  yellow  ....  10  0  0 

„  2nd .  S  0  0 

„  white  _  6  10  0 

ivedish .  7  10  o 

diite  Sea .  8  0  0 

.nada,  Pine,  1st  .  15  0  0 

ii  „  2nd  .  10  10  0 

„  „  3rd,  &c .  7  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  8  15  0 

»  „  3rd  and  2nd..  6  16  0 

ew  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0 

teHs,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

iring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11  0 

icond  .  0  8  0 

ther  qualities  .  0  6  0 

ar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

onduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

LOgany,  Cuba .  0  0  4J 

.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  4f 

exican,  cargo  average  .  0  0  4$ 

>basco  „  .  0  0  64 

onduras  ,,  .  0  0  54 

Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

,  Rio  .  15  0  0 

hiia .  14  0  0 

n,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

>rto  Rico  .  0  0  10 

nut,  Italian  .  0  0  4i 

METALS. 

N— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  8  2  6 
,,  at  works  in  Wales  7  15  0 
Staffordshire,  in  London . .  S  10  0 
•ER— British,  cake  and  ingot  53  0  0 

)st  selected  .  55  0  0 

i,  strong .  61  0  0 

dli,  bars  .  48  10  0 

low  Metal . lb.  o  o  6J 

D— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  15  0 

ieet,  English .  14  10  0 


4  6  0 

5  0  0 
4  16  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 

6  10  0 
3  10  0 
6  6  0 
6  0  0 


7  10  0 

8  10  0 
14  0  0 
10  0  0 


11  0  0 
8  10  0 
8  10  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

 CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Construction  of  Mixing  House,  &c.  (Sewage 

Works)  . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Extension  of  Schools . 

Erection  and  Completion  of  Parochial  Bidgs. 

Cellar . 

Main  Storm  water  Drains  . ". 

Roadmakiog  and  Paving  Works . 

Painting  Works.  &c . 

Purchase  and  Pulling  down  Building  Mat. 

Parcel  Sorting  Office,  Manchester . 

Road  Works . 

Making-up  Roads  . . 

Sewerage  Works . 

Road  Materials  . . 

Extension  of  Hospital  Buildings . 

Extension  of  Bank,  Southampton . 

Oak  Fencing,  Hampstead  Heath  . 

Making-up  Roads  . . 

Decorating  and  Repairing  Chapel,  Mare-st. 

Widening  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Branch,  &c . 

Poor  Asylum,  Isle  of  Man . 

Painting,  Ac.,  Works,  York  Sub-district . 

New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  &c.,  Manchester . 

Painting  Works,  &c . 


By  whom  Required. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


West  Ham  Council . 

Hackney  Bd.  of  Wks.... 
Burton-on-Trent  Sch.Bd 
JParish  St.  Paul’s, Widnes 

Lewis  Angell . 

Jas.  Lovegrovc . 

R.  Churchill .  ... 

Paul  Ogden  . 

Billesdon  U.R.S.A . 

do. 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
School  Bd.  for  London 
Com.  of  H.M.  Wks.  &c. 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Works 
Fry,  Smith,  &  Williams 

J.  B.  Evcrard  . 

W.  F.  Ault . 

A.  A.  Langley  . 

do. 

do. 

J.  W.  Nash . 

Norfolk  County  Council 
Bromley  &  Beckenham 
Joint  Hospital  Board 
Wilts  &  Dorset  Banking 

T.  H.  B.  Heslop  . 

London  County  Council 
Southborough  Loc.  Bd. 
The  Committee . . 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Official  . 

W.  Harmer  . 

W.  D.  Church  and 

W.  Braadbear . 

Official  ... . 

Sec.  of  State  for  War 

Official  . 

April  29th 
April  30th 


May 


May 

May 


May  8  th 
do. 

May  9th 

May  12th 
do. 

May  13th 

May  14th 
do. 

May  24th 

Not  stated 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications  p 
to  be  in.  Vage. 

Temporary  Aesistant.CountySu 

Assistant  to  Surveyor  . 

Borough  Surveyor  . 

rveyoFsOfflce 

County  of  West  Sussex 
School  Bd.  for  London 

South  Molton  T.  C . 

Lords,  Bailiff,  &  Jurats 
of  Romney  Marsh  ... 

£2  weekly  . . 

£100 . 

£100 . 

May  3rd  xviii. 

May  5th  xviii. 

May  6th  xviii. 

May  l^th  xvi  ii 

BISHOP'S  STORTFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
police-station,  &c.,  at  Bishop’s  Stortford,  for  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the 
County  Council  for  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith, 
County  Surveyor,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Burr : — 

Thomas  Turner  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Watford . £4,641  0  0 

J.  &  A.  Brown,  Braintree,  Essex  . .  4,498  0  0 

C.  Miskin,  St.  Albans .  4,480  0  0 

Wm.  Bell  &  Sons,  Saffron  Walden. .  4,460  0  0 

Elwood  &  Son,  Sandy,  Beds .  4,390  0  0 

S.  Grist,  Aylesbury .  4,386  0  0 

Chas.  AnseJl,  14,  Edward-street, 

Lambeth,  S.E .  4,300  0  0 

A.  Bunting,  Fenstanton,  St.  Ives  . .  4,108  0  0 
J.  Glasscock  &  Son,  Bishop's  Stort¬ 
ford  .  4,030  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  (accepted) . .  3,975  0  0 


HEMEL  HEMPSTED. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
Congregational  Church  and  Sunday-school  class-rooms 
Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect,  Hemel  Herapsted.  Quan¬ 
tities  supplied  : — 


Church. 

Wilmott . £2,650 

Dunham .  2,600 

Honour  .  2,570 

Waterman .  2,557 

Sear .  2,500 


Class¬ 

rooms. 

.  £310  . 


0  64 
0  64 


0  0  7 

8  10  0 
8  0  0 
9  10  0 
53  10  0 
56  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


pe 


16  0  0  0  0  0 


-Straits .  90  15  _ 

istralian .  91  5  0 

lglish  Ingots .  93  10  0 

OILS. 

eed  . ton  23  7  6 

Ipanut,  Cochin  .  28  0  0 

Ibanut,  Ceylon  .  25  0  0 

4a,  Lagos .  24  10  0 

deseed,  English  pale  .  32  0  0 

!'  „  brown  .  30  7  6 

•eonseed,  refined  .  22  10  0 

cow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

lincating,  U.S .  5  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

Dj— Stockholm . barrel  15  6 

n'changel .  0  16  9 


24  15  0 
0  0  0 
30  10  0 


TENDERS- 

rfommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
■it  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

•  SCOT. — For  new  residence  at  Kennel  Ride,  for  Mrs. 
Throckmorton.  Mr.  A.  H.  Attwater,  architect, 
dsor,:— 

C.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge  (accepted)  £2.028  0  0 


BLOEMFONTEIN  (Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa). 
—For  the  erection  of  a  new  Raadzaal  (House  of  Depu¬ 
ties)  in  the  City  of  Bloemfontein,  for  the  Orange  Free 
State  Government.  Mr.  Lennox  Canning,  A.R.I. B.A., 
and  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Goad,  C.E.,  joint  architects,  Bloem¬ 
fontein  and  Johannesburg.  Quantities  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  Mr.  W.  Leek  :— 

Brick,  with  Brick,  with 
stone  cement 

dressings.  dressings. 

T.  Rowe,  Johannes¬ 
burg  . £49,187  6  0  £45,379  10  0 

A.  L.  Lawley,  Jo- 
v - —  33,071  10 


hannesburg  .... 
Wocke,  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  . 

Royce  &  Co.,  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  .... 
G.  R.  Robertson, 
Johannesburg* 


30,978  10  0 
29,000  0  0 


28,300  0  0  26,300  0  0 
27,183  17  6  23,432  0  0 


*  Accepted. 


2,945 

2,895 

2,871 

2,810 

2,780 

2,740 

2,720 

2,684 

2,568 


0  0 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  erecting  the  new  Richmond- 
hill  Congregational  Church,  Bournemouth.  Messrs. 
Lawson  &  Donkin,  architects  and  surveyors,  Bourne¬ 
mouth.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Stephens,  Bastow,  &  Co,  Bristol..  £12,999  0  0 

W.  Hoare,  Bournemouth  . ..  12,720  11  4 

Jenkins  &  Sons,  Bournemouth _  12,500  0  0 

J.  Shillitoe  &  Sons,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds .  12,200  0  0 

F.  Hoare  &  Sons,  Bournemouth  . .  12,178  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell,  London  .  11,890  0  0 

George  &  Harding,  Bournemouth  11,845  0  0 
F.  Merrick  &  Son,  Glastonbury  . .  11,773  7  0 

J.  S.  Kimberley,  Banbury .  11,322  0  0 

T.  H.  Kingerlee,  Oxford*  .  10,649  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


0  0 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For  supplying  two  sets  of  three- 
throw  pumps  for  the  Bournemouth  Commissioners. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Lacey,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  :— 

S.  Owens*  Co.,  London  . £1,050  0  0 

Bilbie,  Hobson,  &  Co.,  London _  818  0  0 

Ed.  Humphries,  Limited,  Pershore 

Wood  &  Co.,  Bournemouth  . 

Warner*  Sons,  Cripplegate,  E.C.. 

Crossley  Bros.,  Manchester  . 

Constructional  Iron  Works  Com¬ 
pany,  Bow,  E . 

G.  Waller  &  Co.,  London  .  .  „ 

Day  &  Co.,  Bath  (accepted)  .  395  0 


500  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Nightingale" 
Hotel,  Southgate-road,  Wood  Green.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  S3,  Bishopsgate-street  Within 
F.  Voller  (accepted) . £898  0  0 


Horn  .  2^480  .. 

Miskin .  2,450  ..  290 

Judge  .  2,350  ..  370 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  2,3S9  . .  295 

Fayne  .  2,302  ..  266  .. 

[Architect's  estimates  £2,400,  £270,  £2,670] 
Revised  Tenders  for  Church,  less  allowance  for  Old 
Materials,  Boundary  Walling,  dec. 

Jl,<Jee . - . £1,993 

Sear .  j  ygQ 

Martin  &  Co . ..!...  l  ’909 

Miskin  . !.!!.'  1,960  «  u 

Payue, . . .  1,932  0  0 

Horn  (accepted) .  1,343  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £1,970.] 

HETTON-LE-HOLE  (Durham).— For  two  residences 
for  Messrs.  C.  &  J.  Robinson.  Messrs.  Plummer  & 
Burrell,  architects,  Newcastle 

G.  Bryce,  Newcastle . £1,600  10  0 

Geo.  Gradon  &  Son,  Durham .  1  520  0  0 

F.  Caldcleugh,  Durham .  1*476  0  0 

John  Shepherd,  Durham .  1407  0  0 

J.  walls,  Hatton  .  1,453  0  0 

w.  Girven,  Easmgton  .  1  404  0  0 

W.  &  W.  Scott,  Newcastle .  1  339  0  0 

J.  Tremble,  Hetton  (accepted) _  1*328  12  0 

J.  Heslop,  Pittington .  1  258  12  5 

!  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD.— For  the  erection  of  a  de- 
“ched  private  residence  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds,  for 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bishop.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  1 
BasinghaU-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C 
Stanger  &  Son,  21,  Finsbury-pavement:— 

Holt  *  Son,  Croydon . . £1,869  0  0 

H.  Edwards,  Leighton  .  1,095  0  0 

Tutt  Bros.,  Leighton .  1,090  0  0 

Cook  &  Sons,  Leighton .  1  ego  0  0 

Webster  &  Cannon,  Aylesbury  _  1  595  0  0 

G.  Garcia,  Leighton  .  1,530  0  0 

LONDON.— For  erecting  residence  in  Beaumont-street, 
N  W  •—  T'  Durrans’  architect>  Upper  Baker-street, 

Stevenson  . £3,000  0  0 

Wh11®-  -  - .  3,590  0  0 

Ward,  Clarke,  &  Co .  3  475  0  0 

Bo/1®. .  3,385  0  0 

Aitchison  .  3  300  0  0 

H'ggs  . .  2,457  0  O' 

[Architect's  estimate,  £2,500.] 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No  434 
Holloway-road,  for  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Truefltt* 
architect,  6,  Bloomsbury-square  : — 

Drew  . £1,776  0  0 

Ward  &  Lamble  .  1077  0  0 

Gould*  Brand .  1)030  q  0 

Hunt  .  1)419  0  0 

^LOo?OIJ*“ F°Irne1w.roof  and  sundry  other  works  at 

the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  No  7  Hunter 
street,  and  30,  Handel-street,  Brunswick-squar’e  — 
McCormick  &  Sons,  34,  Canonbury- 
road,  N.  (accepted)  . £450  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  464, 
Holloway-road,  for  Mrs.  Beazley.  Mr.  Truefltt,  archi¬ 
tect,  6,  Bloomsbury-square „ 

Stewart  . £1,S40  0  0 

Goodman  .  1,596  0  0 

Tennant .  1,466  0  0 

Ward  &  Lamble  . . .  1,433  0  0 

Hunt  .  1,397  0  0 

Macfarlane  Bros .  1,198  0  0 

LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  436, 
Holloway-road,  for  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Brown,  archi¬ 
tect.  29,  Parliament-street:— 

Drew  . £1,690  0  0 

Ward  &  Lamble .  1,597  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand .  1,613  0  0 

Hunt  .  M08  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  after  fire  to 
Nos.  8,  10,  and  12,  Mason-street,  Westminster-bridge- 
road,  for  the  Alliance  Dairy  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
James  M.  Cable,  architect  :— 

Hill  Bros . £485  0  0 

Peacock .  392  4  0 

T.  Hooper . 373  0  0 

Tasker  .  350  0  0 

WOOLWICH.— For  alterations  at  the  “  King's  Arms  " 
Hotel,  Woolwich  Common.  Mr.  It.  A.  Lewcock,  archi¬ 
tect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  :— 

J.  Beale  (accepted)  . £649  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Unicorn  "  tavern, 
Norton  Folgate,  E.C.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect, 
SS,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  :— 

Harris  &  Wardrop  (accepted)  . £694  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “  Duke  of  Ormond’s 
Head,"  Princes-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lew¬ 
cock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  :— 
Woolley  (accepted)  . £400  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  conversion  of  No.  15,  Portobello- 
Toad,  Notting-hill,  into  stables.  Messrs.  Glasier  &  Sons, 
Surveyors  : — 

S.  Dowsing  &  Sons  . £339  0  0 

Clarke  &  Mannooch  .  330  0  0 

T.  G.  Davis  (accepted) .  300  0  0 

LONDON  —For  erecting  dwelling-houses,  Plough- 

lane,  Kensal-green.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect  :— 
Lamble  (accepted) . £1,287  0  0 

LONDON. — For  new  drains  and  sanitary  works  at 
“Stanbridge,"  No.  41,  Nicoll-road,  Willesden,  N.W.,  for 
Mr.  Edwd.  Tuckey:— 

McCormick  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £10S  0  0 

LONDON.— For  painting  and  decorating  works  at  No. 
10,  Savile-row,  W.  :  — 

McCormick*  Sons  (accepted) . £200  0  0 

LONDON.— For  making  road,  putting  in  the  Bewer, 
and  laying  the  mains  for  water  supply  to  Eyot- 
gardens,  Hammersmith.  Messrs.  Robinson  it  Fisher, 
surveyors,  21,  Old  Bond-street : — 

Brown  &  Co.  (accepted)  . £256  0  0 

ORPINGTON  (Kent).— To  alterations  and  additions 
to  private  residence  at  Orpington,  Kent.  Mr.  St. 
Pierre  Harris,  architect,  1,  Basiughall-street,  E.C.,  and 
Orpington,  Kent:  — 

Somerford  &  Son  . £226  0  0 

Holt  &  G.  Glassap .  206  0  0 

RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  seven 
3hops.  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  architect : — 

Munday  Lane  &  Co.  (accepted) _ £7,000  0  0 

TAYPORT  (near  Dundee).— For  the  sewage  and  sea 
outfall  works  at  Tayport,  near  Dundee.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  engineer,  Nottingham  : — 

Wm.  G.  Flett,  Glasgow . £4,168  6  2 

Brown  &  Young,  Glasgow  .  3,995  0  0 

R.  C.  Brebner,  Edinburgh  .  3,428  17  0 

Holmes  Bros.,  Nottingham. .  _ .  2,990  0  0 

Mitchell  &  Bond,  Dundee  .  2,935  10  0 

G.  Mackay  &  Son,  Brnughty  Ferry, 
near  Dundee  (accepted)  .  2,898  17  4 

WEST  DRAYTON  (Middlesex).— For  extension  to 
buildings  for  the  Electrical  Engineering  Corporation, 
Limited  :— 

C.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge  (accepted)  £1,717  0  0 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  road  and  sewers  on  the 
“Woodlands"  Estate,  Walthamstow.  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Crouclier  &  Co.,  surveyors,  76,  Chancery -lane  :— 

G.  Bell,  less  allowance  for  house _ £662  0  0 

T.  Adams  ,,  „  ....  636  0  0 

W.  Nicholls  ,,  „  ....  643  0  0 

J.  Jackson  ,,  ,,  _  483  0  0 


WEST  HAM.— For  works  in  connexion  with  the  West 
Ham  Main  Drainage  Extension  (contract  No.  7),  for  the 
Corporation  of  West  Ham.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  Borough 
Engineer  :— 

DickinsoD,  Loughborough  Junction  £8,291  0  0 

Dickson,  St.  Albans  .  7,151  0  0 

Adams,  Kingsland .  6,730  12  3 

Jackson,  Plaistow  .  5,900  0  0 

Cooke  &  Co.,  Battersea  .  5,896  10  0 

Bentley,  Leicester .  6,704  9  0 

Neave,  South  Woodford  (accepted)  5,063  0  0 

WIMBLEDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  fire-engine 
station  at  Wimbledon  :— 

J.  F.  Collinson,  Teddington* . £690  0  0 

*  Accepted. 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

HEN  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  first  decided 
to  devote  one  room 
in  their  extensive 
galleries  to  the 
representation  of 
architecture  at  the 
annual  exhibitions, 
they  were  regarded 
by  the  architec¬ 
tural  profession  as  having  fulfilled  a  long¬ 
standing  duty,  and  by  others  as  having  been 
beguiled  into  a  quixotic  piece  of  complaisance. 
The  Academy  annual  exhibition  was  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pictures,  with  a  little  sculpture 
thrown  in  for  those  who  liked  to  look  at  it. 
^Sculpture  used  to  be  treated  worse  than  archi¬ 
tecture  is  now,  and  relegated  to  a  small  room 
without  light:  it  has  at  length  taken  some¬ 
thing  more  like  its  proper  place  in  the 
annual  exhibition.  And  when  first  there 
was  talk  of  a  separate  room  for  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  was  said  that  the  Academy 
had  at  last  recognised  its  duties  to  that 
central  and  oldest  art.  But  ideas  about  art 
march  quickly  now ;  we  are  in  an  age  of 
progress  in  regard  to  the  critical  appreciation 
of  art  at  all  events ;  and  we  doubt  if  the 
hanging  of  a  collection  of  small  drawings  in 
the  smallest  room  in  the  Academy  suite  of 
galleries  will  long  content  those  who  know 
what  architecture  really  means  and  how  much 
at  includes;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  public  will  not  before  long  be 
■conscious  of  a  disproportion  between  the 
■space  allotted  to  pictures  and  that  allotted  to 
architecture.  The  mind  of  the  exhibition- 
.going  public  was  a  good  deal  enlightened  by 
the  process  of  devoting  the  new  water-colour 
gallery  ,(a  large  room)  at  a  loan  exhibition 
two  or  three  years  ago,  to  works  in  decora¬ 
tive  art.  It  was  found  that  this  was  the 
-most  popular  room  that  year.  An  experi¬ 
ment  which  was  tried  at  a  loan  exhibition 
might  just  as  well  be  tried  at  one  of  the  May 
•exhibitions.  Perhaps  the  result  might  be  as 
surprising. 

People  are  never  tired  of  talking  now  about 
■architecture  being  the  central  art,  the  mother 
-of  the  arts,  and  all  that.  We  have  heard  the 
sentiment  at  times  even  from  distinguished 
ji  .painters  among  the  R.A.s,  but  more  in 
private  than  in  public.  Painters  as  a  rule  do 
I  not  in  public  commit  themselves  to  any  such 
ill-regulated  and  imprudent  expressions.  But 
plenty  of  critics  have  said  it  for  them.  It  is  a 


curious  commentary  on  this  to  look  at  the 
plan  of  the  Burlington  House  rooms,  and 
compare  the  space  set  apart  for  architecture 
with  that  devoted  to  pictures.  And  it  is  in 
great  measure  owing  to  this  confinement 
within  narrow  bounds  that  the  architectural 
exhibition  is  uninteresting  to  the  public.  It 
consists  necessarily  of  a  limited  number  of 
mostly  small  drawings,  representations  of 
architecture  to  a  miniature  scale.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  If  they 
were  minded  to  send  in  such  large 
geometrical  drawings  with  every  detail  fully 
shown,  such  models,  and  such  drawings  of 
full-size  detail,  as  French  architects  are  fond 
of  sending  to  exhibitions,  they  know  very  well 
that  it  is  useless ;  there  is  no  room  to  hang 
or  to  place  such  things  if  they  were  sent.  We 
are  reduced  for  the  most  part  to  sending 
small  pictures  of  buildings ;  and  these, 
regarded  as  pictures,  are  no  doubt  of  inferior 
interest  to  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  other 
galleries.  But  the  illustration  of  architecture 
is  not  to  be  carried  out  solely  or  in  the  best 
manner  in  mere  pictures.  It  is  a  matter  of 
plan,  of  detail,  of  modelling,  and  of  decora¬ 
tion.  And  if  the  Royal  Academy  gave 
facilities  for  its  full  and  adequate  treatment 
at  the  annual  exhibitions,  we  believe  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  public  interest 
manifested  in  the  architectural  section  .than 
there  is  or  ever  can  be  so  long  as  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  exhibition  of  small  drawings  in 
a  small  corner  room. 

The  Royal  Academy  professes  to  be  an 
academy  “  of  art,’’  not  a  school  of  painting 
merely.  Let  them  act  up  to  that,  and  give 
us  the  long  gallery  for  architecture,  the 
central  and  largest  gallery  for  the  central 
art.  Let  them  announce  that  they  have 
space  to  hang  large  and  elaborate  drawings 
on  the  walls.  Let  them  devote  the  centre 
area  of  the  rooms  to  architectural  models ; 
both  models  of  whole  buildings  to  a  small 
scale,  and  models  of  detail,  and  specimens  of 
architectural  ornament  of  various  types, 
models  of  relief  work  in  the  round,  examples 
of  mosaic  and  inlay  and  other  architectural 
decoration.  They  will  soon  fill  their  room, 
and  they  will  find  a  new  interest  added  to 
their  annual  exhibitions ;  and  the  public 
will  not  be  so  ready  to  think  the  archi¬ 
tectural  room  dull,  or  regard  it  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  proforma  only,  and  with  which  visitors 
are  not  expected  to  concern  themselves. 

To  some  of  the  painters  (the  people  who 
tell  us  “  they  never  look  at  the  sculpture  ”) 
we  have  no  doubt  this  proposition  would 


seem  merely  matter  for  laughter ;  but  we  are 
not  at  all  so  sure  that  it  would  be  so  regarded 
outside  the  Academy.  The  more  educated 
section  of  the  public  are  slowly  beginning  to  find 
out  what  architecture  means,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  give  such  aproposition  aconsiderable  sup¬ 
port.  What  is  certain  to  us  is  that  the  present 
treatment  of  architecture  at  the  Academy  is 
ridiculous  :  that  the  art  cannot  be  represented 
or  illustrated  properly  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  bounds  now  allotted  to  it ;  and 
that  the  relegation  of  an  art  which  is  really 
the  centre  around  which  all  other  arts  are 
grouped,  to  a  small  out-of-the-way  room  at 
one  corner  of  the  establishment,  is  an 
anachronism,  in  the  present  state  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  perception,  which  the  Academy 
will  have  to  be  made  to  recognise  before  long, 
unless  they  take  the  lead  in  recognising  it 
themselves. 

The  present  year's  show,  in  this  inadequate 
gallery,  is  on  the  whole  equal  to  the  average ; 
perhaps  not  equal  to  that  of  one  or  two 
other  recent  years  ;  there  are  not  so  many 
designs  of  the  first  interest  or  importance. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
things,  however,  that  are  of  interest  and 
merit,  and  undoubtedly  a  sufficient  variety 
both  in  subject,  style,  and  drawing.  We  will 
confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  speaking  of 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  works  ;  going 
through  the  majority  of  the  remainder  in 
order  of  hanging,  in  subsequent  issues. 

The  central  position  at  one  end  of  the 
room  is  occupied  by  Professor  Aitchison’s 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  House  of 
Pansa  (1893).  We  stand  in  the  atrium  with 
the  impluvium  in  the  centre,  laid  with  marble 
flags  of  various  tones,  but  in  no  very  pro¬ 
nounced  design ;  near  the  impluvium  is  a 
small  checquer-work  of  dark  and  light 
squares,  and  larger  squares  of  dark  marble 
accentuate  the  position  of  the  piers  at  each 
side.  The  walls  are  coloured  red  and  black 
in  the  accepted  Pompeiian  style,  the  larger 
masses  of  red  forming  a  background  to  the 
statues  on  pedestals  which  are  ranged  along 
the  wall  at  equal  distances.  Between  them 
are  curtained  openings,  the  space  over  which 
is  occupied  by  a  trellis,  and  over  that  a  black 
panel  with  the  thin  graceful  Pompeiian 
festoon  ornament  painted  on  it.  Through 
this  we  see  beyond  the  peristyle  open  to  the 
sky,  with  columns  of  yellow  tone  (gilt  ?) 
in  the  lower  portion,  and  white  above.  The 
blue  sky  is  seen  through  the  roof  open¬ 
ings.  The  general  effect  is  very  agreeable 
I  but  in  order  to  get  at  the  softness  of  aerial 
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effect  desired  the  details  are  hardly  shown 
with  the  sharpness  and  precision  which  one 
would  wish  for  in  a  drawing  the  essential 
object  of  which  is  the  restoration  of  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  architectural  decoration. 
The  whole  however,  forms  a  very  suitable  and 
interesting  pendent  to  Professor  Aitchison’s 
restoration  of  the  Thermic  of  Caracalla  which 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  a  former  year. 

At.  the  top  of  the  room,  above  this,  is  a 
large  drawing  for  a  frieze  decoration, 
“Hedonon  Potamos”  (1886),  “the  river  of 
pleasures,’’  which  is  very  effective  where 
seen,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
claimed  a  better  place  in  the  hanging; 
it  represents  a  row  of  nude  or  semi-nude 
figures,  in  various  attitudes  but  forming  a 
continuous  chain,  painted  in  delicate  cream 
tones  against  a  dark  red  background  ;  over 
the  figures  is  a  decorative  frieze  with 
triglyphs  (is  it  not  time  something  were  in¬ 
vented  to  take  the  place  of  the  triglyph  on 
these  occasions?),  and  below  is  a  horizontal 
string  with  brackets  forming  the  margin  of  a 
decorative  river  into  which  the  figures  seem 
preparing  to  plunge.  The  drawing  is  hung 
too  high  to  judge  of  the  separate  merit  or 
Interest  of  the  figures  taken  separately,  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole  in  a  decorative  sense 
is  very  good. 

Another  centre-piece  is  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
“  New  Scotland  Yard— part  of  South  Front  ” 
(1838),  a  large  and  powerful  but  also  highly- 
finished  pen  drawing  signed  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley.  A  peculiarity  in  the 
design  is  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall, 
containing  (as  we  see  by  the  size  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  windows)  the  more  prison-like 
portion  of  the  building,  is  treated  differently 
from  the  upper  portion  as  regards  the  character 
of  themasonry,  but  withouttheorthodoxstring- 
course  to  divide  the  one  from  the  other ;  an 
omission  highly  characteristic  in  effect.  The 
lower  portion  is  in  not  quite  regular  masonry 
of  squared  stones ;  the  upper  portion  is  built 
of  brick  with  flat  stone  bands  at  intervals. 
The  whole  treatment  speaks  the  purpose  of 
the  building  very  well ;  the  upper  portion, 
with  its  evenly-spaced  large  windows  with 
cornice  heads,  is  essentially  official  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ;  the  lower  portion,  with  smaller 
windows  spaced  unevenly  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to .  those  above,  and  some  of  them 
grated,  is,  as  observed  before,  essentially 
prison-like.  The  doorway,  with  its  boldly- 
rusticated  pilasters  and  heavy  comice,  is  also 
prison-like,  unless  we  except  the  iron  balcony 
projected  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
broken  pediment,  a  feature  the  object  of 
which  is  not  quite  evident ;  perhaps  to 
read  the  Riot  Act  from  in  the  case  of  an 
attack  on  the  prison  by  a  mob.  The  heavy 
circular  corbelled-out  turrets  at  the  angles 
assist  the  rather  stern  aspect  of  the  whole, 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  object  of 
the  building.  The  wrought-iron  V.R.  and 
crown  bracketted  out  from  the  masonry  at 
the  angle,  so  as  to  stand  free,  is  another  cha¬ 
racteristic  touch  in  the  detail.  There  is  little 
other  ornament  about  the  design:  but  the 
whole  is  a  satisfactory  and  solid-lookino-  piece 
of  building.  °  r 

We  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  drawing 
was  a  highly-finished  though  powerful  one, 
not  without  intention,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  tendency  to  “  rough  but 
effective”  drawing  is  being  carried  too  far 
occasionally  in  these  days.  The  interior  of 
Mr.  beddings  “St.  Peter’s,  Ealing”  (1,777), 
for  instance,  is  clever  and  original  enough  in’ 
design  to  claim  a  good  place,  it  may  be  said, 
m  almost  any  style  of  drawing ;  but  it  would 
certainly  have  been  none  the  worse  for  a  less 
careiess  and  scratchy  style  of  execution ;  and 
although  we  have  frequently  protested  against 
the  Academy  Architectural  room  being  made 
a  mere  draughtsman’s  exhibition,  we  are  never¬ 
theless  of  the  mind  that  a  certain  standard  of 
cxecuUon  should  be  kept  up  in  drawings  for 
exhibition  in  this  room,  and  that  the  practice 
of  running  up  a  drawing  for  exhibition  at 
the  last  moment,  and  trusting  to  spirited 
effect  to  atone  for  roughness  of  execu- 
lon,  though  it  is  not  an  error  on  the 
worst  side,  is  yet  not  a  system  that  should 


be  encouraged.  There  is  a  curious  k’nd 
of  paradox  in  the  method  of  dealing 
with  ihese  things  at  the  Academy  ;  there  are 
designs  to  be  seen  there  often  which  ob¬ 
viously  owe  their  position  entirely  to  the 
skill  and  craft  of  the  draughtsman,  and  we 
even  see  the  same  hand  and  style  of  drawing 
coupled  openly  with  the  names  of  architects 
who  have  connexion  with  each  other,  but 
who  have  put  their  work  through  the  same 
drawing-manufactory.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  appear  to  be  favoured  persons  (wre  will 
not  name  names,  but  the  consciences  of  one 
or  two  may  accuse  them)  who  may  send  in 
any  kind  of  scrawl  and  get  hung ;  we  have 
even  heard  of  those  who  make  a  boast  that 
they  never  commence  their  Academy  draw¬ 
ings  till  the  day  before  sending  in.  Now 
as  this  is,  after  all,  not  an  exhibition  of 
architecture  (for  that  we  can  only  have 
out  in  the  streets,)  but  of  architectural  draw¬ 
ings,  it  is  certain  that  drawing  ought  to  go 
for  something ;  and  architectural  drawing  is 
a  beautiful  branch  of  art  in  itself  and  worth 
beeping  up  as  an  end  and  not  only  as 
means.  The  true  principle  would  be  that  the 
architect  whose  name  appears  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  should  make  his  own  drawing :  there 
are  eminent  men  in  the  profession  who  do, 
and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  thereby 
setting  an  example  to  be  much  encouraged 
and  followed.  The  interior  of  Mr.  Sedding’s 
church,  the  drawing  of  which  suggested  these 
reflections,  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
November  16, 1889,  and  therefore  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  that  number  for  further  knowledge 
of  it,  repeating  here  our  appreciation  of  its 
bold  and  picturesque  originality  of  treatment. 
Mr.  Bodley’s  water-colour  drawing  of  “In¬ 
terior  of  St.  Mary’s,  Clumber,”  (1,780),  which 
hangs  next  to  the  last-named,  and  occupies 
the  central  position  on  the  west  wall,  is  a 
curious  contrast,  as  a  completely  archeolo¬ 
gical  Gothic  church,  very  correct  and  very 
good  of  course  of  its  kind,  but  a  mere  repeti¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  main  architectural  design  is 
concerned,  of  a  Medieval  church.  There  is 
an  elaborate  chancel-screen  with  open-work 
tracery  and  the  usual  coved  cornice  proper 
to  the  period.  A  heavy  rood-beam  above 
carries  a  central  cross  and  two  side 

statues,  and  beyond  is  seen  a  glitter  of  deco¬ 
rative  work  in  the  chancel,  very  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  drawing.  Next  to  this 

hangs  another  large  church  interior, — 

Mr.  F.  B.  Walters’s  “  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Wimbledon  ”  (1,786), 

elaborate  pen  drawing,  with  a  strong  effect 
of  massed  shadow  behind  the  rather  heavy 
foliated  arch  iu  front  of  the  altar.  This  also 
has  its  rood  beam,  rather  curiously  designed, 
with  two  ogee  arches  commenced  below  the 
line  of  the  beam  and  interpenetrated  through 
it  to  form  finials  above,  which  are  crowned 
with  statues  ;  this  is  a  treatment  better  suited 
no  doubt  to  woodwork  than  to  stonework, 
but  not  quite  pleasing  even  there,  and  the 
heavy  bracket  depending  from  the  centre  of 
the  beam  seems  to  hang  too  much  weight  on 
it ;  a  large  crucifix  rises  above  the  centre.  The 
style  is  of  the  Late  Decorated  period.  Trans¬ 
verse  arches  are  built  solid  across  the  aisle  at 
each  pier.  These  three  drawings  form  an 
effective  group  in  the  centre  of  this  wall. 

Mr.  Garner  exhibits  a  “First  Design  for 
the  Reredos  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral”  (1,759) 
which  we  wish  had  been  carried  out  in  place 
of  the  actual  one,  and  which  shows  that  first 
thoughts  are  sometimes  the  best.  This  is  a 
reredos  placed  transversely  on  the  chord  of 
the  apse,  as  it  should  be,  and  which  evades 
the  difficulty  of  connexion  with  Wren’s  archi¬ 
tecture  (a  difficulty  which  is  clumsily  ignored 
in  the  existing  reredos)  by  keeping  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  to  the  centre  only,  and  filling 
up  the  side  spaces  with  a  light  but  elaborate 
and  graceful  wrought-iron  grille.  The  centre 
portion  resembles  considerably  the  centre  of 
the  executed  reredos,  being  in  fact  a  kind  of 
baldachino  with  gilt  and  twisted  columns  ; 
the  subject  of  the  crucifixion  is  shown  in  bas 
relief  under  the  central  arch.  The  design  is 
more  modest  and  less  obtrusive  on  the  build¬ 
ing,  by  far,  than  that  which  has  been  carried 
out. 


Of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  exhibits  a  very 
pleasing  example  is  “  North  in  gton  Church,l 
Hants,  exterior”  (1,769),  in  late  Gothic  style! 
with  a  square  tower  with  richly-treated  i 
pinnacles  and  open  traceried  balustrade  ;  thei 
east  end  is  octagonal  and  diversified  with  ! 
stone  inlay  decoration  on  the  walls,  ano 
arcaded  ornament  of  this  type  being  carried’  c 
round  this  part  of  the  building,  under  the  .< 
windows,  with  very  good  effect ;  the  tower  >: 
is  partially  decorated  with  the  same  type  of  i 
work.  The  same  architect’s  “  Brasenose  ( 
College ;  one  bay  of  the  new  front  ”  (1,794) 
is  remarkable  for  the  unusual  and  rich  effect  > 
of  the  sumptuous  open-work  carved  cresting  c 
to  the  projecting  bays,  a  very  fine  and  bold  ; 
piece  of  detail  which  give8  great  individuality  ) 
of  character  to  what  is  in  the  main  a  quiet  t 
piece  of  collegiate  architecture  of  domestic  s 
Gothic  style.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  only  com-  J 
tribution  to  the  architectural  room  (he  exhibits  i 
a  landscape  in  another  department  of  the  e 
exhibition)  is  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the  t 
“  Offices  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Conir  j 
pany,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  ”  (1,828),  )j 
a  solid-looking  brick  building  with  a  strong  e 
bracketted  cornice,  and  two  heavy  corbelled-  ] 
out  circular  turrets  on  the  canted  angle  of  i 
the  front,  which  are  sprung  in  a  novel  and  j 
effective  manner  from  large  brackets  below  «; 
their  centre,  which  are  turned  over  each  way  J 
in  two  arches  or  coves  ornamented  with  t] 
radiated  fluting,  after  the  manner  commonly 
used  for  the  heads  of  niches  in  one  period  of 
Renaissance  work.  Among  the  designs  for 
business  buildings  a  very  notable  one  is  the 
“New  Buildings  for  the  Metropolitan  Life- 
Assurance  Society”  (1,793)  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  unusual  in  London  street  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  commercial  class,  in  its  richness 
and  originality  of  treatment.  The  drawing  is 
a  coloured  one,  and  shows  a  plain  granite  (?) 
plinth,  over  which  the  ground  story  is 
treated  very  plainly  with  square-headed : 
windows  separated  by  plain  engaged 
columns  of  no  special  “  order  ”  but  with 
a  design  of  their  own ;  on  the  next 
floor  the  windows  have  partially  arched  : 
archivolts  springing  from  shafts,  divided  by  , 
a  pier  plain  in  the  lower  part  but  developing  : 
into  a  flat  fluted  pilaster  above  ;  the  bases  of  ! 
these  pilasters  are  carried  by  a  projecting  : 
corbel  the  effect  of  which  we  do  not  quite  ; 
like,  as  it  gives  the  feature  rather  a  stuck-on  i 
appearance ;  on  the  next  floor  the  arch  form  ] 
is  more  developed  in  the  window  heads,  and  ; 
the  wall  between  remains  a  flat  plane  but  ! 
with  a  sunk  carved  enrichment  in  the  upper  i 
portion,  the  effect  of  which  is  excellent ;  on  i 
the  top  story  the  piers  and  windows  are 
doubled  in  number  and  form  a  continuous 
range,  the  exterior  angle  of  the  piers  between  i 
them  being  treated  as  a  shaft.  Each  story  r 
has  a  special  and  original  treatment,  in-  • 
creasing  in  richness  as  it  goes  up ;  and  the  : 
angle  of  the  building,  canted  off,  is  also  i 
specially  enriched  by  bas  relief  sculpture  ! 
between  the  windows.  For  originality  com-  ■ 
bined  with  effectiveness  this  is  one  of  the  i 
best  secular  buildings  illustrated. 

In  the  matter  of  collegiate  architecture  we  i| 
have,  besides  Mr.  Jackson’s  Brasenose  College 
just  mentioned,  two  charming  little  coloured  li 
elevations  by  Mr.  Pearson  of  new  chambers 
at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge ;  _  the 
Quad  side”  (1,771)  and  the  “Garden  side”  ’> 
(1,788).  The  former  shows  a  cloister  of  three-  | 
centred  arches  on  columns,  built  in  stone :  over 
this  the  main  portion  of  the  building  is  brick  :  : 
three  gables  of  Elizabethan  type  break  the  si 
roof  line,  under  each  of  which  are  single  si 
arched  windows  in  the  two  stories,  in  a  wide  si 
expanse  of  wall ;  between  these  points  is  a  ii 
special  treatment  with  three  stone  pilasters  n 
finishing  in  finials  above,  and  the  windows, 
balustrade,  and  wall  decorations  forming  con-  • 
tinuous  horizontal  lines  between  them;  the  > 
contrast  of  this  richer  portion  with  the  rest 
is  most  picturesque  and  characteristic.  The  > 
“garden  side”  elevation  shows  somewhat 
similar  characteristics,  without  the  cluster  :i 
arcade ;  but  why  were  the  pilasters  finished  ll 
with  balls  and  long  spikes  like  decanter  : 
stoppers  ?  The  one  blot  in  a  charming,  ; 
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design.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  this  sort  of 
commonplace  in  detail  under  the  shelter  of 
so  good  a  name.  Among  other  collegiate 
designs  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  exhibits 
A  two  views  of  his  design  for  the  “  Church 
d  House  ”  (1,889  and  1,897),  pen  drawings 
in  showing  an  exceedingly  simple,  suitable, 
q  and  unaffected  building  with  the  low  square 
3  centre  tower  over  the  entrance  which  has 
a  become  a  kind  of  accepted  typical  feature  of 
u  buildings  of  this  class.  Messrs.  Mickle- 
j!  thwaite  and  Somers  Clarke  also  exhibit  a 
geometrical  elevation  and  section  of  their 
design  for  the  Church  House,  a  fine  and 
dignified  Gothic  facade  of  which  one  side 
appears  to  be  intended  as  a  great  vaulted  hall 
with  large  traceried  windows  and  buttresses, 
with  a  low  ground  story  under  it ;  the  facade 
is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  rich  and  effective 
tower  with  massive  octagonal  angle  turrets 
the  lower  portions  of  which  form  abutments  to 
a  wide  segmental  pointed  arch  spanning  the 
whole  space  between  them.  The  wall  of 
the  tower  over  this  arch  is  enriched  with 
niches,  tracery,  and  sculpture,  stopped  above 
by  a  battlemented  cornice.  The  portion  of 
the  building  to  the  right  of  the  tower  is  kept 
lower  and  treated  in  a  more  simple  and 
domestic  manner.  The  whole  is  a  stately 
design,  but  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  so  for 

8  the  proposed  purpose,  a  little  too  cathedral- 
Q  like  in  style. 

The  recent  Sheffield  competition  contributes 
its  quota  to  the  architectural  room  in  the 
shape,  of  various  monuments  of  blighted 
l|  architectural  hopes.  Among  these  Mr. 
J  Arnold  Mitchell’s  is  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  striking  drawing :  he  has  worked  out 
the  design  of  himself  and  his  partner  Mr. 

I  Butler  into  a'  large  brown-tinted  perspective 
iJ  drawing  in  his  finest  style,  making  a  design 
0  for  the  return  end  of  the  front  block,  not  re- 
jj  quired  to  be  shown  in  the  competition 
U  drawings.  The  facade  has  a  centre  tower 
|  kept  very  plain  below  and  treated  with  great 
|  richness  at  the  crowning  stage,  with  balus¬ 
trades,  angle  turrets,  and  a  central  lantern ; 
the  detail  is  peculiar  and  original,  with  a 
semi-Oriental  effect  about  it,  as  a  whole, 
though  made  up  ef  rococo  details.  The  re¬ 
turn  gable  is  enriched  in  the  same  effective 

a  manner.  The  treatment  of  the  large  windows 

II  of  the  principal  story,  projecting  slightly  as 
x;  bays,  and  stopping  under  the  projection  of 
1  the  cornice,  is  very  effective.  The  angles  are 
%  treated  with  octagonal  angle  turrets,  with 
»  open  balustraded  canopies  as  finials.  A 
x  porte-cochere  appears  in  this  design,  which  is 

III  also  richly  and  effectively  treated,  but  which 
$  does  not  alter  our  opinion  that  a  porte-cochere 
e  is  and  always  must  be  architecturally  an 
&  excrescence  and  an  injury  to  the  effect  of  a 
K  building.  It  seems  quite  a  pity  that  so  ori- 
h  ginal  and  picturesque  a  design  should  have 
On  missed  fire  in  the  competition,  but  we  fear  the 
(c  plan  which  is  appended  explains  this  :  for  one 
(  thing,  the  Town  Clerk’s  department  is  ar- 
r  ranged,  compactly  enough  in  itself,  in  a  block 
Ij  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  principal  en- 
i  trance,  and  also  at  the  furthest  point  from 
$  the  Mayor’s  territory.  Now  the  Town  Clerk 
Bi  is  of  all  officials  the  one  who  should  be  most 
q  central  in  a  municipal  building :  the  public 
)t  constantly  want  to  see  him  or  his  function¬ 
al  aries,  and  he  constantly  wants  to  communi- 

cate  with  the  Mayor;  to  put  him  at  the 
/"  furthest  point  from  both  was  a  fatal  error  in 
[<)  planning.  Mr.  H.  PI.  Statham  exhibits  (1,720) 
[i  an  enlarged  drawing  of  the  sketch  elevation 
a:  made  for  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
r  Slater  and  himself  in  conjunction,  of  which 
Vi  for  obvious  reasons  we  say  nothing  here, 
:i  except  to  remark  that  in  the  first  editions 

9  of  the  catalogue  (“  under  revision  ”) 
£;  this  has  by  some  accident  been  wrongly 
ii:  named,  and  is  called  “competition  design  for 
>:i  Birmingham  Law  Courts,”  which  should  be 
i  the  title  of  No.  1,870,  another  enlarged 
n  drawing  from  a  small-scale  competition  sketch 
Cl  elevation.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Hunter  send 
i|i  their  original  sketch-elevation  to  16th-inch 
0  scale  (1,872),  a  very  neat  and  sensible  elevation 
j  apparently  designed  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
■  keep  within  the  stipulated  cost :  it  is  a  classic 

design  with  a  rusticated  ground  story  and 


basement,  and  an  Ionic  order  in  the  upper 
story :  a  campanile  rises  behind,  but  has  no 
connexion  with  the  principal  facade.  There 
is  no  balustrade  and  the  roof  is  frankly  shown. 
There  is  a  semi-circular  turret  at  the  right-hand 
angle  with  a  little  cupola  over,  which  how¬ 
ever  sits  rather  awkwardly  on  the  roof,  the 
main  cornice  being  carried  through.  The 
long  level  line  of  roof  and  cornice  seems 
rather  to  want  something  to  break  it  in  the 
centre,  but  the  building  would  have  had  a 
dignified  effect  in  execution,  and  the 
drawing  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  of 
“  sketch  elevation  ”  on  a  small  scale.  Messrs. 
A.  G.  Gordon  and  D.  Brown  send  also  their 
original  sketch  elevation  (1,873),  a  more 
ambitious  one  with  a  good  deal  of  merit ; 
the.  Campanile  (in  the  rear)  is  rather  pro¬ 
digious  in  proportions  but  gracefully  designed; 
the  centre  of  the  front  is  well  accentuated, 
and  the  octagonal  turret  is  a  pleasing  feature, 
as  also  the  continuous  arcading  under  the 
cornice.  No  plans  are  appended  to  these,  nor 
to  the  design  by  Mr.  Woollard  (1,929),  who 
sends  a  neatlv-executed  pencil  perspective  of 
his  idea  for  the  building,  a  design  of  the  now 
prevalent  type  of  thin  pilasters  with  large 
mullioned  windows  between,  square-headed 
below  and  arched  above  ;  the  centre  gable  is 
flanked  by  two  octagon  turrets,  and  a  lantern 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  ridge.  The 
whole  is  picturesque  and  in  good  taste  :  no 
plan  is  given.  Nos.  1,720,  1,825,  and  1,872 
will  be  published  in  our  illustration  pages 
shortly,  with  the  plans  of  each. 

There  is  much  more  to  say  about  the  archi¬ 
tectural  drawings,  which  include  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  also  of  good  decorative  work. 


BUILDERS’  PRICE-BOOKS  FOR  1890. 

N  examining  the  price-books  of  the 
|  year,*  the  marked  improvement 
|  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
>  arrangement,  accuracy,  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  within  a  few  years  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  experienced  reader. 
There  is,  however,  still  room  for  further 
improvement.  In  the  whole  of  them  the 
majority  of  the  prices  are  higher  than  any 
current  contract  rates,  and  the  profit  in¬ 
cluded  is  certainly  not  uniform.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  a  trained  measuring  surveyor 
into  a  suit  at  law  would  be  apt  to  modify  the 
confidence  of  those  persons  who  hold  the 
view  set  forth  in  “  Laxton’s  ”  preface  that  it  is 
“  the  acknowledged  standard  to  which,  in 
disputed  cases  in  the  various  law  courts,  re¬ 
ference  is  made.” 

The  most  valuable  information  in 
“  Laxton,”  “  Lockwood,”  and  “  Spon  ”  re¬ 
spectively  is  that  on  building  stones,  in 
which  relative  labour  is  compared  by  a  ratio  ; 
we  believe  this  originated  with  the  first- 
named. 

These  books  would  do  good  service  if  they 
would  supply  the  constants  in  all  cases ;  some 
of  considerable  importance  are  omitted. 
Greater  precision,  moreover,  in  the  description 
of  some  of  the  stones  is  desirable ;  for  example, 
the  labour  on  White  Mansfield  is  given  as 
“about  equal  to  Portland,”  but  there  is  a 
difference  of  probably  25  per  cent,  in  the 
labour  on  ordinary  White  Mansfield  and  that 
on  a  first-rate  stone  such  as  Mansfield  Wood- 
house. 

The  tabular  form  adopted  by  “  Spon,”  which 
is  possibly  imitated  from  the  report  prepared 
by  the  Commission  on  the  stone  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  is  most  convenient  for 
reference. 

It  has  become  the  custom  in  price-books 
published  in  recent  years  to  preface  each 
trade  with  directions  for  measurement  and 
construction.  These  directions  are  generally 
either  superficial  or  obsolete  ;  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  furnish  any  good  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  such  information.  In  the 
restricted  space  available  in  price-books  it  is 

*  “  Laxton's  Builders'  Price  -  Book."  Seventy-third 
edition.  London :  Kelly  &  Co.  1890. 

“Lockwood's  Builders’,  Architects',  Contractors’,  and 
Engineers’  Price-Book.’’  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  1 
Son.  1890. 

‘  Spoil's  Architects'  and  Builders'  Price-Bock." 
London :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  125.  Strand.  1S90. 


impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  nor 
does  any  judicious  builder  attempt  to  learn  his 
business  from  them.  The  current  text-books 
are  plentiful  enough,  and  deal  with  these 
studies  in  a  thorough  manner.  Space  must 
be  considered  of  little  importance  by  the 
publisher  of  the  following  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  : — “  To  find  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
contained  in  an  excavation,  multiply  the  length 
by  the  width,  and  that  product  by  the  depth, 
which  being  divided  by  27,  gives  the  number 
of  cubic  yards.  The  superficial  area  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  width 
and  dividing  the  product  by  9  instead  of  27  ; 
the  result  will  be  the  area  in  superficial 
yards.” 

We  may  instance  also  the  recommendation 
in  one  of  these  books  to  measure  labour  to 
openings  in  brickwork, — an  unreasonable  sug¬ 
gestion  derived  from  Northern  and  Midland 
practice,  and  inconsistent  with  the  London 
habit  of  pricing,  which  is  based  upon  the 
Metropolitan  system  of  measuring.  Reference 
to  a  priced  bill  of  quantities  for  work  in  the 
Northern  counties  will  show  a  very  low  price 
for  brickwork  compared  with  London  prices, 
but  the  extra  labours  not  measured  in  London 
go  far  to  bring  the  price  up  to  the  same  level. 

That  the  practice  of  the  London  measuring 
surveyor  is  in  the  main  superior  to  any  pro¬ 
vincial  system  is  generally  admitted.  Some 
of  the  worst  features  of  country  practice  are 
mere  ignorant  survivals  of  methods  which 
the  London  surveyor  has  long  discarded,  and 
any  return  to  them  must  be  deprecated  as 
tending  to  retard  the  assimilation  of  methods 
of  measurement  and  consequent  valuation. 
( )n  this  score  it  must  be  a  matter  for  regret 
that  there  has  appeared  within  the  last  few 
years  a  “  Northern  Builders’  Price-book,” 
which  may  assist  in  some  degree  to  emphasise 
the  divergence. 

The  orderly  arrangement  of  advertisements, 
and  the  tables  of  weights,  capacity,  and  area, 
given  in  these  books  are  of  value  to  the 
estimator.  The  introduction  of  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  affecting  building  operations  is 
also  useful  enough,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
for  conditions  and  form  of  contract :  but  both 
these  latter  require  consideration  to  adapt 
them  to  particular  cases. 

The  memorandum  in  “  Laxton’s”  at  the  end 
of  a  suggested  form  of  contract,  “  In  cases 
where  the  quantities  are  provided,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  that,  unless  a  surveyor  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  architect  and 
builder,  two  surveyors  be  employed  to  take 
off  the  quantities,  one  appointed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  other  by  the  builder  at  a  meeting 
convened  for  the  purpose,”  is  a  proposal  to 
revert  to  a  condition  of  things  which  never 
had  much  to  recommend  it,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  large  works,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived. 

The  new  colonial  woods,  we  observe,  are 
making  their  appearance  in  these  books  ;  the 
prices  for  American  white  wood  and  bass¬ 
wood,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
them. 

In  examining  particular  prices  one  finds 
that  the  hire  of  building  plant  is  still  higher 
than  is  ever  allowed  by  experienced  persons, 
in  spite  of  the  increased  value  consequent  on 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act. 

The  price  for  drain-pipes  in  “  Laxton  ”  is 
the  list  price  without  comment ;  in  “  Lock- 
wood,”  list  price,  and  so  described  ;  in  “  Spon,” 
a  little  over  prime  cost,  described  as  prime 
cost  of  pipes. 

Digging  in  common  soils  and  throwing  out, 
not  exceeding  6  ft.  in  depth,  is  priced  7d.,  8d., 
and  9d.  respectively  ;  all  three  add  for  basket¬ 
ing  8d.per  yard  cube,  a  price  dependent  upon 
the  distance  (of  which  no  mention  is  made), 
and  too  low. 

For  concrete,  composed  of  1  part  ground 
lime  to  6  of  pit  ballast,  we  have  8s.  6d., 
6s.  6d.  to  10s.,  and  10s.  6d.  respectively. 

In  “Laxton,”  for  concrete,  1  of  Portland 
cement  to  7  of  Thames  ballast,  16s.  9d.  per 
yard  cube  is  the  price  given.  In  “Spon,” 
for  concrete  of  the  same  specified  quantities, 
13s.  to  15s.  6d.  per  yard  cube.  In  “  Lock- 
I  wood,”  for  concrete,  1  of  Portland  cement  to 
6  of  Thames  ballast,  we  have  14s. 
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Turning  to  the  Bricklayer’s  prices,  we  have 
in  “  Lockwood,”  for  brickwork,  labour,  and 
mortar,  3/.  5s.  per  rod.  “  Spon,”  for  brick¬ 
work,  labour,  and  mortar,  51.  per  rod. 

“  Laxton.” — Stock  brickwork,  labour,  and 
materials,  15/.  6s.  per  rod. 

“  Lockwood.” — Stock  brickwork,  labour, 
and  materials,  13/.  10s.  per  rod. 

“  Spon.” — Stock  brickwork,  labour,  and 
materials,  14/.  5s.  lOd.  per  rod. 

For  paving  of  common  hard  stock  bricks, 
laid  flat  in  mortar,  per  yard  superficial,  we 
have  : — “  Laxton,”  4s. ;  “  Lockwood,”  3s.  6d. ; 
“  Spon,”  2s.  6d.  There  is  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  prices  for  facing  in  the  various 
books.  Extra  for  facing  of  best  white  glazed 
bricks  appears  in  two  of  the  books  at  2s.  per 
foot ;  it  has  within  the  last  year  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  several  buildings  known  to  us 
at  Is.  9d.,  including  pointing.  Pointing  is 
always  measured  with  the  extra  on  facings, 
and  in  only  one  book  is  it  mentioned  in  that 
connexion. 

“  Lockwood  ”  is  the  only  book  which  deals 
with  terra-cotta  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
foot  cube ;  it  gives  moulded  terra-cotta  and 
fixing,  7s.  3d., — a  high  price  except  for  small 
quantities.  In  the  three  price-books,  the 
prices  per  thousand  for  glazed  bricks  of 
“  Spon  ”  and  “  Lockwood  ”  agree  ;  “  Laxton  ” 
has  precisely  the  same  price  per  thousand 
“  delivered  on  job.”  All  three  use  the  words 
“  prime  cost,”  which  certainly  does  not  in 
either  case  mean  the  price  after  deduction  of 
trade  discount. 

The  prices  of  stone  display  curious  diffe¬ 
rences.  Portland  stone,  averaging  20  ft.  cube 
in  a  block,  which  costs  Is.  lid.  at  the  depot, 
appears  thus  : — 

Including  hoisting, 
Wharf.  scaffolding,  setting, 
and  cleaning  down. 


“  Laxton  ” 

“  Lockwood  ” 


8 
2  10 


“  Spon  ”  .  2 


9 


A  common  contract  price  per  foot  cube,  in¬ 
cluding  scaffolding,  hoisting,  setting,  and 
cleaning  down,  is  3s.  3d. 

“In  block  at  wharf,  including  hoisting, 
scaffolding,  and  setting,”  is  the  curious  prefix 
to  a  price  in  “  Spon  ”  for  Portland  stone  (p. 
168). 

The  Carpenter’s  measured  prices,  “  Labour 
only,”  are  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for. 
They  are  thus  headed  in  “  Laxton  ”  and 
“  Lockwood  ” — “  The  prices  are  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  10id.  per  hour.”  To  the  general 
public  such  prices  are  valueless,  and  they  are 
not  available  for  paying  men  piecework,  as 
the  average  carpenter  is  paid  9d.  per  hour,  or 
less.  If  intended  for  valuation  of  the  work 
of  a  sub-contractor  (a  small  master  of  labour), 
one  doubts  whether  the  builder  would  pay  so 
much  as  10|d.  per  hour. 

“  Laxton  ”  also  gives  the  price  per  square 
for  labour  only ,  4  in.  framed  and  braced 
partitions,  6s.  2d. 

This  section  has  an  archaic  air.  “  Labour 
and  nails  measured  per  yard  superficial”  is 
customary  in  the  northern  counties,  but  the 
practice  is  unknown  in  the  south.  The 
valuation  by  the  foot  cube  is  much  more 
reasonable,  in  addition  to  being  customary. 

The  price  of  timber  in  floors,  partitions,  &c., 
is  too  high  in  all  three  books. 

The  ironmongery  prices,  when  makers’ 
names  are  not  given,  may  mean  anything. 
Those  of  the  articles  for  which  makers’  names 
are  given  are  trade-list  prices. 

The  price  for  nails  and  screws  in  day- 
account  is,  as  usual,  ridiculous  in  all  three. 

The  relative  value  of  work  in  Keene’s  and 
Portland  cement  is  not  quite  in  accord  with 
general  opinion.  Work  in  Keene’s  cement  is 
worth  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  Portland. 

For  iron  welded  tubing,  both  “Laxton”  and 
“Spon,”  as  usual,  give  a  copy  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  list  without  comment.  Would  the 
law  courts  consider  this  “  the  acknowledged 
standard,”  &e.  p  “  Lockwood  ”  also  gives  the 
same  list  with  a  heading,  “  List  Prices.” 

In  this  trade,  as  in  others,  not  much  light 


alternative,  would  be  better.  “  Lockwood,” 
in  stating  the  weight  of  rain-water  pipes, 
makes  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
principle  might  be  extended  to  other  rain¬ 
water  goods  with  advantage. 

The  same  book  gives  for  unloading,  getting 
in,  hoisting,  and  fixing  rolled  iron  joists,  3s. 
per  cwt.,  which  a  builder  would  only  get  by 
great  good  fortune.  In  the  Plumber, 
“  Spon  ”  and  “  Lockwood  ”  still  adhere  to  the 
unmeaning  distinction  of  pipes  under  the 
heads  “  light,”  “  middling,”  and  “  strong.” 
On  this  point,  “  Laxton”  properly  says,  “  the 
terms  ‘  light,’  ‘  middling,’  and  1  strong  ’  are 
but  seldom  used  now,  and  are  practically 
valueless.”  The  application  to  pipes  of  these 
terms  may  be  useful  in  a  specification,  to 
define  their  purpose,  but  only  with  a  table  of 
the  weights  at  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 
The  London  surveyor  usually  makes  his  price 


for  lead  pipe,  up  to  2  in.  diameter,  include 


bends,  wall  -  hooks,  and  fixing,  and  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  lineal  measurement  running- 
joints  to  all  pipes.  Joints  are  all  separately 
stated  in  these  books.  Probably  the  value  of 
a  price-book  is  greater  the  more  closely  its 
descriptions  resemble  those  usually  in  vogue 
with  measuring  surveyors.  The  distinction 
as  to  the  amount  of  labour  and  consequent 
precision  of  measurement  of  lead-work  has 
increased  of  late.  We  see  no  reference  to  this 
either  in  directions  for  measurement  or  prices. 

The  long  lists  of  apparatus  by  special 
makers  in  “  Laxton  ”  and  “  Lockwood,”  both 
for  the  plumbers’  and  other  trades,  indicate 
great  care  and  pains  in  their  compilation. 
“  Laxton’s  ”  price  of  3d.  per  superficial  foot 
difference  between  lead  lights  in  square 
quarries  and  lead  lights  in  geometrical  patterns 
is  insufficient. 

An  exhaustive  analysis  and  comparison  of 
prices  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  more  notice¬ 
able  features.  The  prevalent  belief  that  the 
rates  of  a  price-book,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  average  estimate,  would,  taken  as  a 
whole,  bear  a  discount  of  some  15  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts,  will  be  modified  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  “  Lockwood.”  Many  of  these  are 
really  contract  prices.  Parallels  occur  in  the 
other  two,  but  the  greater  number  are  to  be 
found  in  this.  All  the  three  books  contain 
some  prices  at  a  rate  of  profit  which  might 
be  used  for  current  estimating ;  others  with 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  profit;  others  upon 
which  the  profit  is  inadequate  ;  and  a  long 
list  of  manufactured  articles  upon  which  the 
trade  discount  varies  from  5  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent.,  without  its  being  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  to  which  category  a  particular  item 
should  be  referred. 

One  naturally  asks,  What  are  the  objects 
which  the  author  of  a  price-book  has  in  view  P 
To  set  forth  the  rates  at  which  an  estimate 
may  be  priced  with  a  view  to  success  in  com¬ 
petition  P  To  furnish  information  of  first 
cost  ?  or  the  value  of  items  with  a  reasonable 
profit  attached  ?  W e  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  the  three  books  before  us  without  being 
able  to  give  a  clear  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  attempt  to  do  several  things  at  once  is 
rarely  successful.  The  fable  of  the  old  man 
who  tried  to  please  everybody  and  pleased 
nobody  is  a  lesson  for  all  time,  and  may  be 
commended  to  the  makers  of  price-books. 
The  usefulness  of  these  in  many  respects 
valuable  books  is  impaired  by  the  versatility 
of  their  intention.  They  might  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  handbooks  of  matters 
connected  with  building.  The  production  of 
the  ideal  price-book,  which  shall  be  orderly  in 
arrangement,  consistent  in  its  rates  of  profit, 
accurate  in  the  values  stated  throughout,  and 
easy  of  reference,  requires  a  combination  of 
qualities  rarely  found  in  one  person,  although 
one  qualified  person  could  do  it  better  than 
an  association  of  several.  Above  all,  its 
author  should  be  possessed  of  long  and  varied 
experience  of  building  values,  and  it  is  rarely 
tbe  case  that  a  man  so  qualified  cares  to 
devote  time  and  attention  to  a  pursuit  which 
must  of  necessity  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  far 
below  his  possible  earnings  in  other  ways.  It 


the  method  at  once  the  most  scientific  and 
the  most  practical  of  compiling  a  builders’ 
price-book. 


NOTES. 


gjllE  Annual  Report  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects,  which  we 
print  in  another  column,  touches 
on  two  or  three  subjects  of  special 
The  constitution  of  the  Council 


interest. 

has  become  much  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  i 
of  the  Institute  the  presidents  of  various  : 
provincial  societies  have  had,  ex  officiis,  seats  ; 
on  the  Council.  The  contemplated  enlarge-  ■ 
ment  of  the  premises  is  to  include,  we  : 
are  glad  to  see,  the  removal  of  the  whole 
business  of  the  Secretary’s  department  : 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  building;  a  much  i 


more  convenient  arrangement  for  visitors  \ 


calling  on  business  than  the  present  one. 
But  the  report  is  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  i 
one  most  important  department,  the  Library.  . 
In  the  first  place,  there  seems  a  most  re-  • 
markable  and  uniform  falling  off  in  the  use  of  : 
the  library,  in  every  branch  of  its  statistics.  , 
We  place  this  here  in  a  schedule  form  : — 

This  Year.  Last  Year. 


Number  of  readers . 

3,039 

3,906 

Tickets  for  admission  to 

use  of  loan  collection  ... 

94 

108 

Volumes  issued  on  loan  ... 

985 

1,255 

Attendances  of  A.  A. 

members  as  readers  ... 

296 

570 

like  ,  an  exact  definition,  and  a  price  without  |  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  consideration  of 


The  year  means  of  course  the  sessional  ye ar ; 
now  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  re- 
markable  diminution  in  library  attendance.  , 
Is  the  library  ill-managed,  or  what  is  it? 
Another  point  we  regret  in  the  report  is  the  i 
statement  as  to  the  want  of  funds  to  keep  the  i 
library  up  to  its  proper  standard.  The  former 
by-law  requiring  every  newly-elected  member 
who  did  not  read  a  paper  to  make  a  contribu-  ■ 
tion  in  money  to  the  library  has  been  abro-  ■ 
gated.  Its  operation  brought  in  a  certain  i 
fund  which  nothing  else  has  replaced ;  nor  ■ 
do  we  see  very  well,  from  the  statement  , 
of  accounts,  where  a  sufficient  annual 
sum  is  to  come  from.  But  this  is  a  serious  t 
matter.  We  regard  the  library  as  being 
really  the  most  valuable  concrete  fact  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  Institute ;  as  is  claimed  in 
the  Report,  there  is  no  other  like  it  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  but  good  as  it  already  is, 
it  is  not  all  it  might  or  should  be  ;  there  are 
various  important  art-periodicals  wanting  in 
it  which  should  be  there  ;  and  in  regard  to 
other  works  of  more  permanent  value  there 
is  a  constant  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  architectural  works  of  importance  which 
any  student  ought  to  count  on  finding  in  the 
Institute  Library.  There  seems  to  be  a  half 
admission  in  the  Report  that  this  is  not 
the  case  even  now,  and  that  the  library  is  not 
properly  up  to  date :  and  apparently,  unless 
some  decisive  action  is  taken,  this  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  become  worse  rather  than 
better.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop.  If  there  are 
not  funds  to  keep  the  library  to  the  highest 
standard  of  a  modern  architectural  library, 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  at  once  to  raise  a 
special  fund  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  slur  on  the  Institute  that  its  unique 
library  should  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  And 
the  causes  of  the  falling-off  in  the  use  of  the 
library  recently  should  also  be  enquired  into. 


qJHE  Architectural  Association  has  been 


considering  the  question  of  some  further 
development  of  its  mechanism  for  Archi¬ 
tectural  Instruction.  A  Sub-Committee 
was  appointed  on  June  21  of  last  year  to 
consider  what  alterations,  if  any,  in  the 
methods  and  working  of  the  Association 
would  improve  its  usefulness  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  body,  and  to  report  upon  the  same. 
The  Committee  commenced  by  applying 
formally  to  the  Institute  to  enquire  if  its 
Council  contemplated  introducing  educational 
schemes  in  connexion  with  their  own  body,  and 
elicited  first  a  reference  to  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
recent  address,  and  subsequently  a  distinct 
statement  that  the  Institute  'was  not  a 
teaching  body.  This  the  Association  might 
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iave  known ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
aking  a  safe  course  in  making  the  formal 
Inquiry  first,  and  they  have  some  right  to 
omplain  of  the  “cold-shoulder”  and  evasive 
jnswer  they  at  first  obtained  from  the  Insti- 
ute,  which  is  constantly  putting  itself  wrong 
a  this  kind  of  way  by  want  of  ordinary 
act.  The  main  question  entered  upon  then 
y  the  Association  was  whether  there  should 
e  a  salaried  staff  of  teachers  engaged,  and 
he  report  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
lust  be  done,  and  that  the  “mutual  system  ” 
annot  be  depended  on  longer.  This 
lust  have  been  seen  to  be  inevitable  in 
he  long-run ;  as  such  societies  increase, 
here  always  comes  a  period  when  the 
rork  becomes  too  great  for  voluntary 
ffort,  and  in  this  respect  the  Association  is 
nly  repeating  the  history  of  the  Institute, 
•ther  conclusions  embodied  in  the  Sub- 
lommittee’s  report  are  that  the  Institute 
Ixamination  programme  should  be  recognised, 
ut  not  regarded  as  the  final  end  or  limit  of 
le  student’s  work  (though  we  doubt  if  many 
f  them  will  be  able  to  cover  more  ground 
lan  it  covers) ;  that  a  combination  of  lectures 
'ith  class  teaching  was  better  than  either 
astern  taken  singly ;  that  if  possible  an 
rchitectural  studio  should  be  started  in  con- 
exion  with  the  Association,  and  that  it 
lould  be  open  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  in 
le  evening.  The  report  says  on  this  sub¬ 
let: — 

“  We  haws  given  our  attention  to  the  question  o^ 
le  establishment  of  day  classes,  recognising  thac 
tore  is,  at  present,  a  strong  feeling  amoDgst  many1 
id  especially  the  leading  members  of  the  pro' 
ssion,  that  architects  should  allow  their  pupils 
Iditional  facilities  for  study  during  office  hours. 
ro  feel  that,  if  such  classes  were  established, 
■tendance  at  them  would  soon  be  accepted  by  the 
•ofession  as  part  of  tbe  ordinary  work  of  pupils. 
re,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  classes  of 
iis  description  should  be  established  as  part  of  the 
ark  of  the  Association.” 

7e  hope  this  programme  will  be  successfully 
irried  out,  and  especially  that  architects  will 
scognise  the  propriety  of  allowing  their 
upils  to  attend  day  classes,  within  reason- 
fie  limits.  For  those  who  wish  for  the 
Ivancement  of  the  standard  of  professional 
lucation  in  the  future  there  ought  to  be  no 
ilfish  hesitation  on  such  a  point. 


rHE  “Great  Tower”  scheme  has  now 
reached  a  further  stage.  The  drawings 
competition  have  been  submitted,  and 
ive  been  exhibited  this  week  at  Drapers’ 
all,  Throgmorton  -  street.  Eighty  -  six 
Femes  have  in  all  been  sent  in,  out  of 
'  hich  eighteen  have  been  disqualified,  “  sent 
as  suggestions,  but  not  admicsible  for  com- 
itition.”  Of  the  remaining  sixty  -  eight 
-jsigns,  it  is  in  many  cases  hardly  possible  to 
leak  seriously,  —  indeed,  the  competitors 
temselves  seem  to  have  treated  the  matter 
a  huge  joke,  and  have  submitted  to  the 
lblic  gaze  as  curious  a  collection  of  objects 
i  it  has  been  our  bad  fortune  to  see  for 
any  a  long  day.  It  was  naturally  certain 
lat  a  number  would  take  the  idea  of  the 
iffel  Tower  as  a  basis  of  design,  and  if  in 
any  details  of  construction  they  differ 
om  it,  they,  at  least,  pretty  closely  repro¬ 
ace  the  general  outline.  No.  66  is  one  of 
lese,  with  pavilions  at  the  base  and  on  the 
flrst  and  second  stages.  Others,  such  as  51, 
*e  “provided  with  buildings  for  residential 
aid  other  purposes.”  The  base  of  No.  52  is 
lazed  with  a  large  dome  of  the  “onion”  type, 
d>  be  used  as  a  winter  garden ;  and  the 
author  of  No.  21,  not  to  be  outdone,  describes 
■/is  work  as  “  Light,  health,  rest,  pleasure  ”  ; 
Ibeacon,  sanatorium,  people’s  hotel,”  &c. ! 
ijull  advantage  has  been  also  taken  in  many 
uses  of  the  “  full  liberty  in  the  combinations  ” 
flowed  by  the  conditions.  A  steel  mast 
<1,200  ft.  high,  with  steel  ropes  as  stays  ;  a 
uncrete  tower  (43)  ;  a  granite  tower  on  the 
nes  of  the  Pisa  Campanile  (29)  are  some 
£  these.  One  has  submitted  a  glorified 
wrew,  1,900  ft.  high ;  while  a  second  names 
is  a  “  Vegetarian  Tower,”  for  what  reason  is 
r,ot  apparent,  and  proposes  to  make  his  build- 
iig,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  serve 
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as  a  vast  field  for  the  display  of  what  appear 
to  be  transparent  advertisements.  No.  23 
proposes  a  tower  which  will  stand  on  a  piece 
of  ground  of  about  64  acres !  Of  the  designs 
which  at  all  approach  architecture  in  cha¬ 
racter,  little  can  be  said  in  praise.  Two  of 
those  before  mentioned,  Nos.  29  and  43,  are  the 
principal  ones  which  have  been  carried  out  on 
anything  approaching  architectural  lines. 
Several  have  hotels,  pavilions,  &c.,  more  or 
less  grotesque  in  character.  What  appears 
to  be  the  best  is  No.  37,  the  entrance  of  which 
has  been  designed  in  the  Indian  style,  and 
makes  a  very  effective  elevation.  It  was,  we 
suppose,  too  much  to  expect  that  “  Gothic  ” 
would  escape.  One  or  two  of  the  designs  are 
apparently  intended  to  follow  the  general 
outline  of  a  church  tower  and  spire  of  colossal 
dimensions,  and  various  forms  of  “  tracery  ” 
occur,  chiefly  of  geometrical  character. 
If  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  designs, 
it  must  be  in  justice  acknowledged  that  some 
of  the  drawings  are  very  fine  examples  of 
draughtsmanship  and  colour — notably  Nos.  11, 
20,  37,  53,  and  54,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  valuable  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  production  of  works  which  are  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  little  short  of  a  farce.  The 
decision  of  the  judges,  we  are  infoi’med,  is 
to  be  given  on  Saturday,  and  we  shall  be 
curious  to  see  what  opinions  are  held  by  the 
jurors,  amongst  whom  are  well-known  and 
honoured  names,  of  a  scheme  the  results  of 
which  so  far  only  strengthen  the  hopes  we 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  whole 
would  be  a  failure. 


A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  has  been  issued 
-Cl.  “  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster  as  regards  the  facilities 
which  it  offers  for  providing  for  the  inter¬ 
ment,  and  otherwise  preserving  the  memory, 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  subjects,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  customary  for  many 
centuries ;  and  to  hear  evidence  and  to  consider 
plans  for  providing  at  the  Abbey,  or  elsewhere, 
an  additional  place  for  memorials,  should 
such  a  provision  appear  necessary.”  The 
Commissioners  appointed  are: — Mr.  D. 
Plunket,  First  Commissioner  of  Works  :  Sir 
A.  II.  Layard,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennings,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.  It  is  with 
real  satisfaction  we  observe  that  in  this  case 
at  all  events  a  Commission  to  consider  an 
important  architectural  question  has  been 
apparently  appointed  with  some  reference 
to  the  special  knowledge  and  capabilities 
of  some  of  the  Commissioners  for  dealing 
with  such  a  subject.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. , 
with  the  customary  fatuity  of  our  daily 
papers  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  architecture, 
laments  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  not  on  the 
committee,  but  accounts  for  it  by  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  preferred  to  remain  as  an 
independent  critic.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
just  possible  also  that  people  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  not°the 
authority  on  architecture  which  he  has  given 
himself  out  to  be. 


O IR  WILLIAM  IIARCOURT  is  apparently 
LJ  posing  as  the  art-critic  of  the  House.  Last 
week  he  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  whether,  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  a 
great  issue  of  new  gold  coin  to  replace  the 
present  light  gold,  he  would  take  measures  to 
procure  a  new  design  for  the  future  gold 
coinage.  The  Chancellor  replied  that  a  new 
design  for  the  head  of  the  Queen  was  under 
consideration.  As  for  the  reverse  side,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  nothing  could  be  more 
handsome  than  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
and  he  proposed  to  retain  that  design. 
Evidently  Mr.  Goschen  and  the  honourable 
members  who  shouted  “  hear,  hear,”  are  not 
aware  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  keen  criticism  of  that 
“  handsome  design,”  or,  being  aware  of  it,  do 
not  think  it  worth  consideration ;  but  we 
are  so  far  with  them  as  to  consider 
the  modelling  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  new  effigies  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
other  side.  Sir  William  next  turned  from 
numismatics  to  architecture,  and  asked  the 
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Home  Secretary  “  whether  the  new  police 
buildings  on  the  Thames  Embankment  repre¬ 
sented  the  testhetic  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.”  When  the 
laughter  of  the  House  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Matthews  made  reply :  “  I  will  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  buildings  on  the  Em¬ 
bankment.”  And  again  the  House  laughed, 
and  Sir  William  gave  notice  that  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  subject  on  the  Home 
Office  vote.  It  may  enlighten  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  learh  that  a  drawing  of  a  portion 
of  this  building  forms  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  central  exhibits  in  the  Architectural 
Room  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  this  moment, 
and  our  opinion  on  its  architectural  merits 
may  be  read  in  our  leading  article  on  the 
Academy  Exhibition.  The  building  makes  no 
pretence  to  being  a  very  picturesque  or  ornate 
one,  for  that  would  have  been  unsuitable 
to  its  purpose  ;  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  refined 
and  sensible  piece  of  architectural  design, 
carried  out  by  one  of  the  very  first  architects 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  whose  merits 
the  Home  Secretary  appears  at  all  events 
to  have  understood.  That  the  architec¬ 
tural  design  of  an  artist  like  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  is  to  be  called  in  question  by 
such  a  critic  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  effrontery  of 
English  public  men  in  dealing  with  questions 
of  art ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  contemptible 
because  the  whole  thing  is  palpably  only  a 
piece  of  worry  directed  against  a  political 
opponent,  and  in  which  the  artistic  pretext  is 
a  mere  stalking-horse. 

npHE  principal  point  discussed  at  this 
week’s  sittings  of  the  Railway  Rates 
Inquiry  has  been  the  demand  of  the  traders 
to  have  all  hardware  goods  included  under 
the  generic  term  “  hardware.”  This  has 
evidently  long  been  done  in  practice,  for  a 
railway  classification  before  us,  dated  several 
years  back,  contains  a  “  hardware  list,”  com¬ 
prising  168  articles;  and  it  is  there  stated 
that  where  special  rates  exist  for  “  hardware”; 
they  apply  to  all  the  articles  enumerated. 
The  companies  object,  however,  to  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  being  imposed  upon  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  strongly  resist  the  demand. 
This  point  is  considered  by  the  Court  as  being 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other  yet 
raised  during  the  inquiry,  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  decided  that  the  matter  should 
be  fully  argued  by  counsel  on  each  side.  The 
traders’ representatives  had  put  on  a  very  bold 
front,  and  courageously  declared  their  readiness 
to  argue  the  point  out  there  and  then  with 
the  railway  representatives  present,  but  they 
were  overruled.  A  great  deal  of  conflicting 
evidence  is  being  offered  as  to  the  value  of 
different  commodities,  the  variation  in  the 
estimates  of  the  railway  managers  and  the 
traders  (given,  of  course,  with  differing  ends 
in  view)  being  most  remarkable ;  and  unless 
it  should  be  considered  necessary  to  adduce 
further  evidence  to  substantiate  that  already 
put  in,  the  Court  will  be  compelled  to  adopt 
a  medium  as  representing  the  required  figure. 
But  value,  after  all,  is  a  factor  frequently 
having  no  weight  whatever  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  rates, — bulk,  liability  to  damage,  and 
many  other  considerations  being  of  far  greater 
importance.  The  evidence  on  these  latter 
points  also,  however,  is  sometimes  very  con¬ 
tradictory  and  confusing. 

THE  case  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Charter- 
house  School  v.  Le  Marque,  Surveyor  of 
Taxes,  decided  on  April  29,  raised  the 
question  whether  Charterhouse  School  was 
exempt  from  payment  of  inhabited  house- 
duty  under  14th  &  15th  Viet.,  c.  36,  which 
exempts  “  any  charity-school  ”  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  in  question.  The  case  is  of 
larger  importance  than  at  first  sight  it  would 
appear  to  be,  because  grammar-schools 
and  similar  foundations  might  gradually 
become  large  public  schools.  The  Court 
decided  that  the  duty  was  payable.  This 
decision  is  clearly  sound,  but  it  certainlv 
raises  the  question  whether  the  inhabited 
house-duty  is  not  rather  a  local  than  an 
imperial  tax. 
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AN  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  regard  to 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  Berkhampstead, 
Herts,  and  the  state  of  sewerage  of  the  town. 
Dr.  Blaxall’s  Report  to  the  Board  (April  1) 
states  that  the  sewerage  of  the  town  is  of  the 
most  defective  character,  involving  faults  in 
construction,  and  a  method  of  disposal  of 
sewage  fraught  with  nuisance  injurious  to 
health. 

■‘The  main  sewer  which  runs  along  High- 
street  is  merely  an  old  brick  sewer  originally 
laid  down  by  the  highway  authorities  at  a  depth 
of  about  2  ft.  for  the  conveyance  of  surface 
water,  and  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  sewage ;  it  permits  leakage, 
and  it  favours  deposit.  I  had  the  sewer  opened 
in  two  places,  when  I  found  some  4  in.  of  thick 
black  mud  at  each  place.  This  sewer  receives  the 
contents  of  various  branch  sewers  from  the  streets 
on  the  south,  and  gives  off  sewers  on  the  north 
which  pass  down  certain  streets,  and  ultimately  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  stream.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  sewer  which  goes  down  Castle-street  and 
empties  into  the  stream  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bridge.  Another  sewer  takes  the  sewage  from  the 
west  end  of  the  main  sewer,  and  ultimately  enters 
the  stream  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge.  This 
sewer  is  actually  provided  with  two  catchpits  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  solids  ;  the  larger  catchpit 
being  only  a  few  feet  removed  from  cottages,  and 
giving  rise  to  intolerable  emanations,  especially 
duricg  the  time  of  removal  of  the  solid  contents. 
I  received  loud  complaints  of  the  nuisance  caused 
by  the  sewer  outlets,  which  is  said  to  be  intensified 
by  the  admixture  of  hot  brewery  refuse. 

The  branch  sewers  are  said  to  be  constructed  of 
glazed  pipes.  But  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
ventilation  or  flushing  of  the  sewers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Berk¬ 
hampstead  Sanitary  Authority  have  failed  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
sections  15  and  ]  9.  That  the  evidence  of  this  report 
goes  to  exculpate  the  sewerage  evils  existing  in  this 
town  from  direct  concern  in  th&  causation  and 
spread  of  throat  illness  on  this  occasion  does  not 
constitute  the  smallest  justification  for  the  present 
state  of  the  sewerage.  Not  only  is  its  condition  a 
distinct  violation  of  law,  and  a  standing  cause  of 
offence  and  other  danger  to  health,  but  its  condition 
is  such  as  to  ensure  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever  should  they  by  chance  be 
introduced  into  the  town.” 


of  -which  4  or  5  go  to  the  metre.  The  estimate 
for  the  work  now  in  hand  shows  a  figure  of 
2,000,000  marks,  and  the  authorities  hope  that 
this  sum  will  suffice  for  the  present.  The 
design  of  the  harbour  plan  shows  that  the 
engineers  expect  the  approval  of  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  the  new  North 
German  Canal  scheme,  which  latter,  when 
carried  out,  may  in  some  way  recompense  the 
old  town  for  the  loss  of  trade  which  it  will 
most  likely  suffer  as  soon  as  the  new  sea- 
canal  connecting  North  and  Baltic  waters 
is  completed. 


IT  is  proposed  to  repair  and  restore,  at  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  3,000/.,  the  Chapel 
of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  which  was 
enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  about  350  persons  in 
1827.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
the  University,  Bishop  William  Elphinstone, 
to  whom  Pope  Alexander  VI.  sent  a  bull  dated 
February  10,  1494,  nearly  a  year  after  George 
Keith,  "fifth  Earl  Marischal,  had  founded 
Marisclial  College.  Of  King’s  the  first  principal 
was  Hector  Boethius,  who  came  from  Paris, 
at  a  salary  of  fifty  marks  Scots, — about 
21.  3s.  4d.  a  year.  Mr.  James  C.  Watt’s 
prize  measured  drawings  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  chapel,  showing  the  stall 
canopies,  door  in  screen,  the  lantern,  with  its 
crown,  and  other  details,  were  published  in  the 
Builder  of  June  0,  1885.  In  that  same  year 
the  home  on  School-hill  of  George  Jameson, 
the  celebrated  portrait  painter,  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  We  published  a  cut  of  it  on 
October  3 ;  it  is  also  illustrated  in  R.  W. 
Billings’  “  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Scotland,”  1845-52,  vol.  i.,  and  is 
therein  spoken  of  as  being,  traditionally,  the 
manse  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  adjoining  build¬ 
ing,  shown  in  our  cut,  was  the  school  to 
which  Lord  Byron  used  to  go.  Billings’ 
volume  contains  an  interior  view  of  King’s 
College  Library ;  some  of  Jameson's  paint¬ 
ings  were  hung  in  the  two  college  halls, 
notably  the  set  of  female  portraits,  known  as 
“  The  Sibylls,”  at  King’s  College. 


MUCH  has  been  written  and  said  of  late 
years,  though  little  has  been  done, 
respecting  the  planting  of  trees  in  large 
towns.  Manchester  has  recently  shown  a 
disposition  to  take  up  the  question  seriously, 
and  its  “  Field  Naturalists  and  Archaeological 
Society  ”  has  prepared  a  report  on  the 
subject.  Circulars  were  sent  two  or  three 
months  ago  to  a  number  of  gardeners  and 
others,  and  to  these  circulars  forty  replies 
have  been  received.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  majority  of  those  appealed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  successful  growth  of  trees  in  Man¬ 
chester  a  possibility,  and  as  many  as  sixty 
kinds  of  trees  and  forty  kinds  of  shrubs  are 
recommended  for  planting  in  streets.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  “  when  trees  are  planted 
in  broad  thoroughfares  they  should  not  be 
placed  near  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  but 
along  the  middle  at  convenient  intervals. 
So  placed,”  the  report  continues,  “  they  would 
not  impede  the  traffic,  but  contribute  rather 
to  its  assistance.  The  best  methods  of 
planting  and  subsequent  treatment  are  also 
stated.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
report,  like  so  many  others  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  will  be  without  practical  results. 

AMONG  the  different  works  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering  now  being  carried  out  on  or  in 
close  proximity  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
those  on  the  German  side  in  the  old  free  town 
Lubeck  may  be  well  worth  mentioning.  We 
here  find  that  the  harbour  lines  are  being 
relaid,  that  the  water  passage  is  to  have  a 
depth  of  6£  metres  (about  6  ft.  more  than 
formerly),  and  that  this  passage  will  be 
Hanked  by  embankments  of  monumental  con¬ 
struction,  backed  by  rows  of  warehouses  and 
sheds.  A  monster  crane  will  be  placed  in  a 
convenient  position,  and  a  new  swing-bridge 
will  form  the  connecting  link  for  the  railway 
service  on  either  side  of  the  water.  Owin°-  to 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  ground,  °the 
foundation  -  work  of  the  embankment  walls 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  so  that  these  broad 
borders  of  beton  (faced  with  brick)  have  to 
xest  on  piles  of  some  15  to  16  metres  length, 


TILE  members  of  the  Manchester  Crema¬ 
tion  Society  met  on  April  23rd  and 
decided  to  form  a  company  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Manchester  Crematorium  Limited,” 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  and  erecting 
thereon  a  crematorium  and  chapel.  Among 
the  directors  of  the  new  company  are  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Chancellor  Christie, , 
Dr.  Emrys  Jones,  and  Professor  Munro.  The 
capital  will  be  10,000/.,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  cost  of  a  crematorium  on  the 
smallest  scale  will  be  3,000/.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Horsfall,  a  gentleman  well-known  in  Man¬ 
chester  for  his  advocacy  of  sanitary  reforms, 
drew  attention  to  the  state  of  Ardwick 
Cemetery.  “  For  more  than  half  a  century 
burials  had  taken  place  at  that  cemetery  far 
in  excess  of  the  purifying  power  of  the  soil, 
and  it  was  horrible  to  think  of  the  festering 
mass  of  human  remains  that  were  lying  there 
virtually  in  trenches.  There  was  no  means 
of  escaping  such  an  evil  except  the  one 
advocated  by  that  society,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  believed  they  would  have  all  the 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  Manchester 
on  their  side.”  Certainly  the  movement  in 
favour  of  cremation  is  spreading,  but  Mr. 
Horsfall  must  not  be  too  sanguine  :  sentiment 
dies  hard. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  small  magazine 
which  circulates  among  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  under  the  title  of 
“  A.  A.  Notes,”  a  tolerably  outspoken  opinion 
is  expressed  as  to  the  recent  appointment  to 
the  Professorship  of  Architecture  at  King’s 
College : — 

“  Another  of  our  members,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  D.L.,  has  been  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Building  Construction  and  Architecture 
at  King’s  College,  London,  in  place  of  Professor 
Kerr.  The  appointment  has  certainly  come  as  a 
surprise  to  at  least  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  Professor  Fletcher  has  Iode-  been  known 
as  a  successful  surveyor,  and  as  the  architect 
of  certain  buildings  ;  his  name,  too,  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  some  well-known  hand-books 
on  *  Dilapidations,’  ‘  Quantities,’  and  so  on.  but 
these  books  have  nothing  to  do  with  architecture. 
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and  not  much  with  building  construction.  He  has  : 
never  been  generally  credited  with  the  kind  of* 
learning  that  one  looks  for  in  a  profe  sor  of  archi-ii' 
lecture,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  beiDg  a  J.P.  and: 
pastM.P.  could  be  qualifications  for  the  post,  soil 
that  one  may  be  excused  for  wondering  upon  what-i 
grounds  the  appointment  was  made.” 

We  have  also  “  wondered.” 


THERE  seems  to  have  been  a  little  locals 
quarrel  about  the  new  Leamington^ 
Board  schools,  concerning  the  rights  of  which: 
we  know  nothing,  but  a  writer  signing  him-r 
self  “Parallax”  made  some  depreciatory- 
statements  concerning  the  way  the  work  hath 
been  done,  in  the  columns  of  the  Leamington > 
Courier.  The  point  that  concerns  us  is  that] 
in  the  next  number  of  that  journal  the  editoru 
published  a  very  well-meant  expression  of: 
regret  at  having  printed  a  letter  reflectingi 
upon  the  architect  of  the  schools,  which-, 
must,  he  thought,  have  been  an  unfair! 
attack,  seeing  that  the  architect  was  a  mem-i 
ber  and  a  local  secretary  for  the  “  Society  of: 
Architects,”  so  that  his  professional  brethren: 
had  confidence  in  him,  and  also  that  thei 
Editor  of  the  Builder  had  “solicited  thei 
privilege”  of  publishing  the  design.  Thisi 
only  shows  how  things  get  misrepresented  to 
(and  consequently  by)  well-meaning  country- 
journals.  We  never  saw  the  design,  and  ouri 
solicitation  of  the  “  privilege  ”  of  publishing  iti 
amounted  merely  to  an  ordinary  routine  offers 
to  publish  a  new  building,  but  which  never  im-i 
plied  any  approval  of  the  design.  Occasionally! 
a  building  gets  a  factitious  celebrity  in  news-s 
papers  which  an  inspection  of  the  drawings  by  > 
no  means  confirms.  The  more  serious  point  isi 
the  absurd  and  mischievous  confusion  that  is-i 
made  in  country  places,  and  which  is  pro-: 
moted  we  have  no  doubt  as  much  as  possible! 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  promote  it,,' 
between  the  real  representative  body  of  thei 
profession  and  the  recently-constituted  sliamr 
one.  Will  country  newspapers  please  take; 
note  that  the  representative  body  of  the  pro-t ; 
fession  is  the  Institute  of  Architects,  andi 
they  will  then  be  preserved  from  the  unneces-si 
sary  abasement  of  doing  kootoo  to  people  when  i 
have  no  claim  to  it. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Municipal  Councillors  of  Paris, — elected;}! 
fora  term  of  three  years,  which  has  just  ex-* 
pired, — have  separated  without  having  voted:|: 
the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.ri1 
leaving  it  to  their  successors  to  settle  thisi) 
matter,  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Parisian 
public.  In  the  same  careless  fashion,  havingijj 
voted  recently  for  the  preservation  of  the  build- L 
ings  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  they  have  ad-1, 
journed  the  question  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  dead 
Invalides. 

It  is  a  year  since  the  Exhibition  opened  its  I 
doors,  and  the  event  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
fete  organised  by  the  former  Commissioners  and.  - 
the  exhibitors  who  have  been  “  awarded.”  There : 
was  to  have  been  banquet  and  ball  on  the  first-  y 
platform  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which,  after  a  : 
closure  of  some  weeks,  has  again  been  opened  to  i 
the  public;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  thei 
weather  has  decided  the  managers  of  the  fete  to 
take  refuge  at  the  Hotel  Continental  instead. 

The  liquidation  of  accounts  in  connexion  4 
with  the  Exhibition  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and' 
everything  will  probably  be  settled  by  the  end  i| 
of  the  year.  The  preparation  of  commemora-  u 
tive  medals  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  i 
Direction  des  Monnaies  has  already  received  :• 
more  than  3,000  medals  for  the  engraving  of  x 
the  names.  The  diploma,  which  was  de-  : 
signed  by  M.  Galland  and  the  engraving  of  x 
which  has  cost  M.  Waltner  more  than  seven  : 
months’  work,  is  being  multiplied  in  electros  )j 
for  quicker  printing  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  i 
distribution  of  medals  and  diplomas,  in  the  order  a 
of  classification,  will  be  commenced  in  August.  I 

While  Parliament  is  putting  into  legal  form1  t 
the  making-over  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  its  : 
buildings  to  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  the  i 
arrangement  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  for  : 
the  “Salon  Meissonier ”  is  in  active  prepara-  J 
tion.  The  main  public  entrance  will  be  opposite  l 
the  dome  and  facing  the  Avenue  Bourdon nais.  ; 
The  exterior  galleries,  formerly  occupied  by 
restaurants,  will  be  decorated  with  plants  ;  and  i 
sculpture. — not  a  great  deal,  it  is  said, — will  be  > 
exhibited  in  the  central  hall,  which  will  be  >  { 
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jcoratcd  with  the  tapestries  lent  by  the 
,'unicipality  of  Paris.  In  regard  to  the  paint- 
igs,  which  will  occupy  the  position  of  the 
exposition  retrospective  ”  of  last  year,  the 
iry  is  said  to  have  been  very  hard  to  please, 
id  to  have  admitted  only  about  250  pictures 
om  outsiders  ;  the  total  number  of  paintings 
chibited,  including  those  of  Associates  and 
Societaires,”  is  expected  to  be  about  1,200. 
he  old  Salon,  which  will  have  opened  by  the 
me  this  letter  is  published,  will  include  about 
400  pictures  (300  less  than  last  year).  During 
le  present  month,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
,ke  place  the  sale,  for  the  profit  of  the 
Society  des  Artistes  Frangais,”  of  the  works  of 
eilbuth,  which  were  all  left  by  the  artist  as  a 
gacy  to  the  SocifitA 

The  smaller  exhibitions,  the  delight  of 
nateurs,  continue  to  succeed  each  other  during 
lis  lull  before  the  opening  of  the  large  ones.  The 
istellists  have  succeeded  the  Water-colourists 
the  Georges  Petit  gallery.  This  is  the  sixth 
id  certainly  the  best  exhibition  of  this 
iciety  ;  including  many  works  remarkable  for 
lauty  of  colour,  perfect  taste,  and  an  assemb- 
ge  of  varied  and  curious  talent.  We  may 
ention  among  many  others  the  flower  studies 
'  M.  Hellen  ;  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Madame 
adeline  Lemaire  by  M.  Besnard ;  M.  Roll’s 
irtrait  of  M.  Antonin  Proust ;  five  pastels  by 
.  John  Lewis  Brown  ;  a  whole  series  of  rustic 
enes  by  M.  L.  Lhermitte ;  some  beautiful  sea 
eces  by  M.  Duez,  a  fine  portrait  of  a  young 
dy  by  Mdme.  Lemaire,  and  various  works  by 
M.  Tissot,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Eliot,  and  Forani. 
Another  interesting  exhibition  is  that  of 
dlle.  Abbema,  including  portraits,  pastels, 
id  decorative  panels. 

The  public  has  been  much  interested  in  an 
:hibition  of  the  works  of  M.  Ch6ret,  who  has 
ceived  deservedly  a  nomination  as  Chevalier 
:  the  Legion  of  Honour,  having  obtained  a 
)ld  medal  in  the  Universal  Exhibition.  This 
•tist  has  for  many  years  been  designing  deco- 
itive  and  artistic  placards  and  advertisements 
hich  have  covered  many  walls  in  Paris  and  in 
rovincial  towns,  and  have  done  much  towards 
lising  advertising  pictures  to  the  level  of  a 
•anch  of  art.  The  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
;yle  natural  to  him  have  served  him  well  in 
lis  class  of  work,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as 
a  artist  peculiarly  representative  of  the  present 
poch.  Other  special  exhibitions  have  been 
lose  of  M.  Nozal,  landscape-painter,  that  of 
[.  Renouard,  a  clever  illustrator  of  Parisian 
fe,  and  that  of  the  Russian  painter  Aivasor ski, 
hose  mannered  and  hard  style  is  a  curious 
antrast  to  that  of  contemporary  French 
ainting  of  the  “  plein  air  ’’  school. 

A  few  days  since  there  was  opened,  at  the 
Icole  des  Beaux- Arts,  an  exhibition  of  Japanese 
ngravings,  got  up  by  M.  Ph.  Burty,  the  well- 
nown  art  critic,  who  has  collected  some  very 
.ne  specimens  of  the  work  of  Japanese  artists, 
,ncient  and  modern,  of  very  curious  and  unique 
nterest. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  in  this  list  of  exhibi- 
ions  the  reopening  of  the  panorama  of  the 
|>attle  of  Champigny,  which  had  such  a  success 
:.ome  years  ago.  For  those  who  participated 
.n  the  sanguinary  actions  of  November  30  and 
pecember  2,  1870,  this  masterly  work  by 
)6taille  and  De  Neuville  has  a  painfully 
ealistic  impression. 

,  The  Conseil-G6neral  de  la  Seine,  before  sepa¬ 
rating  (the  term  of  office  of  the  present  council 
laving  expired),  has  given  various  commissions 
j;o  artists.  Two  of  these  are  for  paintings  for 
'ilthe  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  to  replace  those  of 
cRobert  Fleury,  now  in  the  museum  of  Versailles, 
land  which  have  been  removed  from  their 
^original  position  from  an  absurd  stretch  of 
ipolitical  prejudice,  because  they  commemorated 

! scenes  of  the  First  and  Second  Empires.  M. 
Delance  is  to  paint  in  their  place  “Les  Nautes 
de  Lutece  &  l'fipoque  Gallo-Romaine”;  and  MM. 
(Gilbert  and  Dupre,  working  in  concert,  are  to 
'■  Illustrate  “  Une  Gare  d’Arrivee  de  Marchandises 
t';&  Paris.”  In  addition  to  these,  M.  Debon  is 
ii  commissioned  to  decorate  the  new  Mairie  of 
ftCharenton-St. -Maurice. 

1  An  architectural  competition  has  just  been 
l-decided  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  new 
i,  “Ecole  de  Meuble,”  mentioned  in  our  last,  to  be 
•'^erected  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  From 
ii  among  twenty-six  designs  sent  in,  the  jury  have 
v selected  for  execution  that  of  M.  Leopold 
Decron,  and  given  premiums  to  those  of  MM. 
Guyon,  Blavette,  and  Durand.  A  sum  of 
600,000  f.  has  been  voted  for  the  work. 

I  The  College  de  France,  the  enlargement  of 
;  which,  often  talked  about,  is  not  yet  taken  in 


hand,  is  to  receive  shortly  an  important  addition 
in  sculptural  decoration,  on  a  scheme  drawn  up 
by  M.  Ernest  Renan.  In  the  Cour  d’Honneur 
adjoining  the  Place  Cambrai  is  to  be  erected  a 
group  by  M.  Guillaume  representing  Francis  I. 
and  his  sister  Marguerite  of  Valois  founding 
the  College  de  France.  In  a  court  adjoining 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques  will  be  placed  two  statues 
by  M.  Delaplanche,  representing  “  La  Science  de 
la  Nature”  and  ‘‘La  Science  de  1’HumanitA” 
For  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Professors  M. 
Alfred  Larison  is  to  execute  a  work  symbolising 
“  Le  G6nie  de  la  Renaissance ;  ”  and  on  the 
grand  staircase  is  to  be  placed  a  bust  of  La 
Boulaye,  the  learned  professor  who  preceded  M. 
Renan  as  administrator  of  the  establishment. 
This  last  will  be  executed  by  M.  Chaplain. 

At  the  Madeleine  an  important  piece  of 
decorative  work  of  mosaic  on  gold  ground  has 
been  commenced  by  M.  Gilbert  Martin,  after  the 
cartoons  of  M.  Charles  Lameire.  This  decoration, 
which  will  occupy  the  frieze  between  the  colon¬ 
nade  and  the  domed  ceiling  of  the  apse,  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  figures,  the  whole  occu¬ 
pying  a  space  30  metres  long,  the  figure  of 
Christ  triumphant  occupying  the  centre,  with 
figures  of  Apostles  and  disciples  on  either  hand. 
This  work  will  give  some  encouragement  to  the 
school  of  mosaic  founded  by  M.  Gilbert  Martin 
at  St.  Denis,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  it  may 
somewhat  disturb  the  harmony  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  effect  which  at  present  characterise  the 
interior.  It  might  have  been  better  to  take  the 
new  Church  of  Sacr§  Cceur  as  a  field  for  this 
experiment. 

The  clearing  away  of  the  exterior  scaffolding 
from  this  last-named  church  has  resulted  in 
some  disappointment.  Considering  the  ad¬ 
mitted  and  exceptional  talent  of  its  designer, 
the  late  M.  Abadie,  and  the  time  and  money 
that  have  been  expended  on  the  work,  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  effect  of  the  facade,  at  all 
events  from  a  distance,  is  meagre  and  deficient 
in  grandeur,  suggesting  a  chapel  rather  a  great 
church.  The  addition  of  the  large  flight  of 
steps  intended  by  the  architect  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  give  it  more  breadth  of  effect,  but 
perhaps  even  then  not  all  that  was  expected. 

The  restoration  works  at  Versailles  are  still 
in  progress.  The  “  Nymph  it  la  Coquille,”  by 
Coysevox,  after  its  restoration  by  M.  Suchetet, 
is  to  be  transported  to  a  museum,  and  its  place 
in  the  park  will  be  taken  by  a  copy  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  same  artist.*  A  statue  of  Houdon, 
the  sketch-model  of  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  M.  Tony  Noel,  is  also  to  be  erected 
at  Versailles. 

M.  Falgui&re  and  M.  Merci6  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  sketch  for  the  monument  to  Alfred 
de  Musset  for  the  Place  St.  Augustin.  On  a 
pedestal  designed  by  M.  Formig6  the  poet  is 
represented  seated  in  an  attitude  of  meditation. 
By  him  stands  a  female  figure  representing 
Poetry,  who  holds  a  lyre. 

A  new  work  by  M.  Ernest  Barrias  deserves 
mention  ;  this  is  a  massive  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  Jockey  Club  to  the  “  Society  d’Encourage- 
ment  des  Courses  des  Chevaux,”  under  the  title 
of  the  “  Prix  de  la  Coupe.”  The  cup  represents, 
or  rather  symbolises,  the  two  principal  race¬ 
courses  of  France,  Longchamps  and  Chantilly. 
On  one  side  the  artist  has  reproduced  the 
ancient  abbey  of  Longchamps  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  other  the  actual  chateau 
of  Chantilly.  To  the  right  and  left  are  small 
figures  representing  the  Seine  and  the  Oise ;  the 
first  leans  on  her  elbow  holding  a  vase  from 
which  water  issues ;  the  latter  bears  a  shield 
on  which  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  CondA 

At  the  licole  des  Beaux  Arts  M.  Constant 
Moyaux,  “  Grand  Prix  de  Rome"  and  Inspector- 
General  of  “  biitiments  civils,”  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  architecture,  in  the  place 
of  the  late  M.  AndrA 

The  final  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome 
has  just  commenced  at  the  Ecole.  There  are 
ten  candidates  in  each  of  the  sections  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting.  The  annual 
examinations  have  resulted  in  the  conferring  of 
the  diploma  of  “  Architecte  du  Gouvernement  ” 
on  the  following: — M.  Malgras,  pupil  of  M. 
Ginain ;  M.  Guenot,  pupil  of  MM.  Vaudremer 
and  Raullin  ;  M.  Cousin,  pupil  of  MM.  Coquart 
and  Gerhardt;  M.  Gamier,  pupil  of  MM. 
Douillard  and  Thierry ;  and  MM.  Destor  and 
Febvre,  pupils  of  M.  Andr6.  The  Due  competi¬ 
tion,  which  has  for  its  object  “  To  determine  as 
far  as  possible,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
AcadSmie,  the  style  and  form  of  the  element  of 
our  modern  architecture,”  has  only  attracted 

*  Most  English  readers  will  consider  this  a  very 
doubtful  mode  of  carrying  out  “  estoration." 


four  candidates.  The  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  M.  Yasson,  for  a  design  for  a  Salle  de 
Concert  at  Nancy. 

A  landscape  painter  who  received  last  year  a 
commission  for  a  large  decorative  panel  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  has  died  before  having  executed 
his  task.  This  is  Mr.  Hector  Hanoteau,  who  has 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  A  pupil  of  M.  Jean  Gigoux,  he 
received  medals  in  the  Salons  of  1864, 1868,  and 
1869.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  pic¬ 
tures  of  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nivernais,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  The 
Luxembourg  possesses  two  of  his  principal 
works,  “Les  N6nuphars”  and  “Mare  du 
Village.”  The  death  of  M.  fimile  de  Lausac  is 
also  announced,  who  gained  a  repute  as  a 
portrait-painter.  Among  his  best  works  are  his 
portraits  of  Olivier  de  Clisson  and  Marechal  de 
la  Palisse,  both  now  in  the  Museum  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ary  Scheffer,  and 
obtained  medals  in  the  Salons  of  1836  and  1838. 
He  was  eighty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Eug&ne  Ciceri,  the  painter,  who  also  died 
during  the  past  month,  was  the  son  of  the 
decorator  Charles  Ciceri,  who  was  well  known 
for  his  designs  for  scenery  and  decorations  for 
“  Guillaume  Tell  ”  and  “  Robert  le  Diable.” 
Eugene  Ciceri  was  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
designed  the  decoration  for  the  Salle  de 
Spectacle  at  Mans,  but  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  landscape  painting  in  water  colour. 
He  obtained  a  troisi^me  medaille  at  the  Salon 
of  1852. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  of  M.  Brisset,  an  old  pupil  of  Picot, 
who  assisted  his  master  in  the  execution  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  subsequently  executed  decorative  paintings 
in  a  good  many  churches  in  Paris,  a  class  of 
work  for  which  he  gained  a  certain  reputation, 
though  his  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  risen 
higher  than  mediocrity. 

In  the  premature  death  of  the  young 
sculptor,  M.  Sul-Abadie,  pupil  of  Jouffroy,  we 
have  lost  one  who  would  probably  have 
attained  a  high  position  in  his  art. 

Although  collecting  is  not  art,  the  collector 
has  an  important  influence  in  bringing  together 
and  preserving  art  treasures  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  or  remain  unnoticed,  and  on  this 
ground  we  should  include  in  our  obituary  notes 
some  mention  of  M.  Spitzer,  the  well-known 
collector,  who,  in  his  splendid  house  in  the 
Rue  Villejust,  had  accumulated  an  immense 
quantity  of  artistic  objects  of  various  kinds, 
among  them  a  reliquary  of  the  Renaissance 
period  which  was  valued  at  500,000  francs. 
He  was  the  contributor  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  the  loan  exhibition  of  ancient  French 
art  collected  in  the  Trocadfiro  Gallery  last  year, 
of  which  a  detailed  account  was  given  in  the 
Builder  at  the  time. 

The  annual  congress  of  French  architects 
will  be  held  this  year,  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
convenience  of  some  of  the  departmental  socie¬ 
ties,  in  the  third  week  in  June,  from  the  16th  to 
the  21st. 

The  Acad6mie  des  Beaux  Arts  has  classed  in 
the  following  order  the  candidates  for  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of 
M.  Andr6 :  “  premiere  ligne,”  M.  Ancelet ; 
deuxi&me,  M.  Pascal ;  troisieme,  MM.  Guadet, 
Guillaume,  and  Hardy.  But  to  these  five  candi¬ 
dates  nominated  by  the  Section  of  Architecture 
the  Acad6mie  has  added  the  names  of  MM. 
Dutert,  Sedille,  and  Corroyer.  The  election  of 
the  new  Academicians  will  take  place  shortly. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

The  Exhibitions  at  the  New  Gallery  are  less 
mixed  than  those  of  the  Academy,  where  there 
are  levels  of  commonplace  which  we  do  not  find 
at  the  New  Gallery,  at  which  latter,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  the  number  of  wrorks  is 
much  smaller:  436  this  year,  as  against  2,119 
at  the  Academy.  Consequently  the  first  im¬ 
pression  on  entering  the  New  Gallery  is  that  of 
being  in  a  rather  select  and  specially  high-class 
exhibition ;  an  impression  which  on  closer 
inspection  is  rather  weakened.  There  is  a 
choice  of  poetic  subjects  prevalent,  but  not 
always  a  poetic  treatment  of  them  ;  and  a  good 
deal  which  looks  at  first  sight  original  seems  on 
further  acquaintance  rather  more  correctly 
classed  as  eccentric. 

There  are  two  very  ambitious  paintings  in  the 
exhibition  which  peculiarly  illustrate  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  artists  of  this  following  in  regard 
to  poetic  subjects.  Mr.  Richmond’s  large  paint- 
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ing  illustrating  a  quotation  from  Shelley 
“  Epipsychidion  ’’  (72)  is  merely  a  reduction  of 
the  wild  fancy  of  Shelley  to  a  decorative 
picture,  with  a  hardly  -  painted  and  uninte¬ 
resting  damsel  walking  through  a  landscape 
where  flowers  sprout  in  a  decorative  manner, 
with  equal  spaces  between  them.  The  picture 
is  an  absolute  failure  as  far  as  it  professes  to 
be  an  illustration  of  Shelley's  poem.  Equally 
failure  is  Mr.  Kennedy’s  “  Perseus  ”  (162)  ;  worse 
than  a  failure,  a  vulgarising  of  the  legend.  The 
Andromeda  is  odious  ;  a  smirking  young  woman 
making  vulgar  love  to  Perseus.  The  treatment 
of  the  sea-monster  is  good  ;  but  as  a  whole  the 
thing  is  nothing  but  a  bad  stage  scene. 

Mr.  Watts’s  “  Ariadne  ”  (31)  is  another  sort 
of  thing.  A  fine  picture  at  all  events,  though 
she  is  too  placid  for  Ariadne,  this  large  and 
rosy  nymph  in  her  ample  drapery ;  there  is  a 
richness  of  colour,  in  the  drapery,  in  the  face, 
and  in  the  bands  of  heavy  foliage  and  dark 
clouds  which  cross  the  background.  There  is 
at  all  events  nothing  commonplace  here  in  the 
conception ;  and  there  is  that  harmony  and 
unity  in.  the  whole,  rather  to  be  felt  than 
described,  which  goes  to  make  what  can  really 
be  termed  in  the  full  sense  a  picture. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  “  Eloquent  Silence”  (51) 
is  another  masterpiece  of  colour.  A  Greek  man 
and  woman  are  seated  on  a  marble  bench,  with 
a  mass  of  purple  clematis  on  the  wall  behind 
them,  whose  colour  is  repeated  in  the  purple 
jar  which  forms  a  background  to  the  woman’s 
head.  There  is  a  little  more  of  interest  and 
expression  in  the  figures,  in  the  man  at  all 
events,  than  this  painter  generally  gives  us  ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  painting  does  not  lie  in  that, 
we  care  nothing  for  them:  it  is  an  incident 
of  composition  and  colour  presented  with 
consummate  skill.  The  small  and  exqui¬ 
sitely-painted  portrait  of  “Miss  McWhirter’ 
(52)  by  the  same  hand,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  for  it  shows  Mr.  Tadema  for  once 
dealing  with  a  different  type  of  female  face 
from  that  which  he  had  been  for  so  long  con¬ 
tinually  repeating;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
character  about  it ;  and  as  a  painting,  in  the 
matter  of  execution,  it  is  a  perfect  gem.  Below 
these,  and  lower  than  it  should  be  hung,  is 
placed  a  beautiful  little  nude  study  by  Mr. 
Poynter,  “  High  Noon  ”  (55),  a  young  girl  seated 
on  rocks  by  the  sea  and  shading  her  face  from 
the  sun  with  a  palmetto  fan.  This  is  a  curious 
contrast  to  Mr.  Tadema’s  method  in  flesh 
painting  :  less  realistic,  warmer  and  richer 
colour,  and  broader  in  execution,  and  as  far 
the  figures  taken  alone  are  concerned  it  is  a 
finer  work.  Mr.  Tadema's  strength  lies  in  his 
brilliant  combinations  of  figures  and  accessories 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  John  Millais 
has  achieved  what  he  intended  in  his  remark¬ 
able  attempt  to  represent  “Dew-drenched  furze ” 
(119)  under  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
scene  is  in  a  wood  facing  the  full  glare  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  furze-brake  is  glistening 
with  myriads  of  dewdrops.  The  dazzling  effect 
of  the  sun  is  conveyed  by  the  loss  of  form  and 
detail  among  the  trees,  which  vanish  in  the 
light  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The  attempt 
to  represent  in  painting  an  effect  which  depends 
on  an  infinite  number  of  scintillations  or  reflec¬ 
tions  of  light  seems  almost  hopeless;  we  can 
see  what  is  intended,  but  the  effect  is  not 
realised,  though  the  experiment  is  a  most 
interesting  one. 

Landscape  takes  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
New  Gallery,  the  form  of  studies  of  special 
effect  or  special  sentiment  expressed  in  a  more 
or  less  impressionist  treatment.  Thus  we  find 
as  a  typical  example  immediately  on  entering 
Mr.  Padgett’s  “As  the  red  moon  rose  o’er  'a 
Sussex  down”  (2),  a  ghostly  effect  of  moon 
over  an  expanse  of  down,  the  whole  worked  up 
mto  a  kind  of  dreamy  effect  of  demi-tint 
This  is  not  Nature  ;  it  is  very  pretty  art,  but  an 
art  of  which  one  is  apt  to  tire,  and  of  a  kind 
which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  manufacture 
There  are  some  fine  landscapes  to  be  seen  how- 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  sends  a  large  painting  of 
Windsor  Castle,  Twilight”  (92),  which  is 
the  larger  edition  of  that  which  is  seen  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  gallery  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society;  an  effect  of  atmosphere  expressed 
with  even  more  delicacy  and  beauty  in  the  oil 
painting  than  in  the  water-colour.  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes’s  “Breaking  Wave”  (97)  is  a  fine 
painting  in  regard  to  the  form  and  movement 
ot  the  water,  but  there  is  a  want  of  light  and 
glisten  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  turn  of 
the  wave  which  gives  it  a  dead  and  un-watery 
look  ;  the  dark  bulk  of  the  following  wave  be- 
-mnd  the  foam  of  the  first  one,  is  finely  given 


but  the  whole  picture  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Stokes’ 
great  successes. 

Mr.  Parsons  even  has  become  sentimental  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  New  Gallery ;  his  “  When 
Daylight  Dies"  (119)  has  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  trees  but  with  a  sunset  sky  and  a 
figure — actually  a  figure,  of  a  melancholy  lady 
leaning  against  a  tree  trunk  to  gaze  on  the  sun¬ 
set,  but  we  cannot  say  the  figure  adds  to  th 
sentiment  of  the  scene.  Mr.  East’s  “  Perthshire 
Pastoral  (133)  is  a  line  work,  the  method  of 
Corot  with  a  different  and  warmer  scale  of 
colour.  Mr.  II.  W.  Allan  has  made  a  fine  land¬ 
scape  under  the  title  “Homewards”  (96);  we 
say  “  made  ”  advisedly,  for  it  is  a  contrived 
picture  with  a  kind  of  “old  master”  style  about 
it,  and  not  a  transcript  from  nature  ;  but  it  is 
a  powerful  and  poetic  work.  Mr.  Wetherbee's 
“O  Lovely  Spring”  (105)  is  a  joyous  effect  of 
sunlight.  Mr.  Lemon’s  fineand  poetic  work,  “  The 
Horse  Pond”  (128),  is  made  out  of  the  same 
materials  as  his  picture  in  last  year’s  Academy ; 
well-studied  but  dimly-discerned  horses  in  the 
foreground  and  successive  stretches  of  dull 
moorland  in  the  background ;  it  is  an  admirable 
picture,  but  we  hope  the  author  is  not  going  to 
fall  into  the  mere  repetition  of  a  receipt :  he  is 
worth  something  better  than  that. 

Among  the  figure  pictures  that  are  prominent 
is  Mr.  LaThangue’s  “  Leaving  Home  ”  (132),  a 
painting  which  pretends  to  be  pathetic  while 
the  real  and  evident  object  is  to  display  the 
artist’s  cleverness  in  painting  a  horse  and  cart 
“  end  on.”  This  is  a  false  cleverness  which 
always  defeats  itself  in  regard  to  any  effect  of 
the  picture  on  the  sentiment  of  the  spec¬ 
tator.  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema’s  “Battledore  and 
Shuttlecock  ”  (148)  is  one  of  the  best 

works  we  have  ever  seen  of  hers  ; 
it  is  a  study  in  light  tones,  a  girl  in  a  white 
dress  in  the  middle  of  a  mostly  white  room ; 
her  figure  is  very  pretty  and  her  action  as  she 
pi-epares  to  hit  the  shuttlecock  very  well  con¬ 
veyed  ;  the  lookers  on  fill  up  the  incident  of  the 
picture  well.  Mr.  Nettleship  sends  one  of  his 
large  and  interesting  animal  paintings,  “The 
Adversary  ”  (8),  a  huge  serpent  (which  we  think 
we  know  at  Regent’s  Park)  stalked  by  two 
tigers :  the  colour  of  the  serpent  seems  rather 
heightened  beyond  that  of  Nature.  Mr.  Edgar 
Barclay’s  “  Shelter  ”  (34)  is  a  pretty  combina¬ 
tion  of  figures  and  landscape,  a  group  of  girls 
in  the  foreground  sheltering  under  a  tree.  Mr. 
Watts  sends  one  of  the  little  jokes  which  he 
has  taken  to  lately,  “  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood  ” 
(47),  charming  in  colour  but  rather  stiff  and 
artificial  as  a  child  picture. 

Among  the  portraits  are  some  really  fine 
ones,  of  which  we  prefer  Mr.  Shannon’s  por¬ 
trait  of  “  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  ”  (64)  to  all  the  rest  ; 
it  is  a  full-length  portrait  in  which  the  artist 
has  contrived  to  give  both  ease  and  dignity  of 
attitude ;  a  combination  not  often  achieved  in 
portrait  painting.  His  “Mrs.  Whitelaw ”  (99) 
s  not  happy  in  colour ;  but  a  half-length  por¬ 
trait  in  the  South  Boom,  “  Miss  Cooper  ”  (227), 
is  beautiful.  Mr.  Herkomer’s  portraits  of  Mr 
Cawkwell,  Mr.  Grierson,  and  Sir  James  Pender, 
(28,  33,  43)  are  masterpieces  of  straightforward’ 
realistic  portraiture.  Among  smaller  portraits 
Mr.  Julian  Story’s  “Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward” 
(123),  and  Mrs.  Swynnerton’s  portrait  of  two 
little  boys  (192)  should  be  looked  at ;  as  also 
Mr.  Clifford’s  large  and  fine  portrait  group  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Badnor  and  Viscount 
Folkestone  (237).  Mr.  Sargent  has  out- 
Sargented  himself  in  his  portrait  of  poor  Mrs. 
Comyns  Carr  (82),  nor  is  his  rather  bald 
picture  of  “Ightham  Moat”  (188)  a  compensa¬ 
tion,  though  topographically  interesting. 

Among  various  pictures  we  noted  but  have 
not  space  to  comment  on  further  are  Mr. 
Waterlow’s  “Night  before  Shearing”  (6),  an 
effect  of  light  well  conveyed ;  Mr.  Buxton 
Knight’s  “All  on  a  Summer’s  Day”  (19), 
noticeable  because  it  is  out  of  the  painter’s 
usual  style  and  looks  like  a  leaf  taken  out  of  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher’s  book  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Parson’s  “  Bean- 
field  ”  (46);  Mr.  Wyllie’s  “  Fallow  ”  (61)  ;  Mr. 
Leslie  Thomson's  “Summer”  (78),  a  clever 
example  of  the  artificial  landscape  effect,  “  with 
bathers,”  a  new  tune  on  an  old  instrument  • 
Miss  Tennant’s  “  Street  Arabs  at  Play”  (170)’ 
a  more  ambitious  work  than  she  has  generally 
attempted;  Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  “The  Shep¬ 
herds  Meet”  (232),  a  beautiful  chalk  coast 
landscape;  and  Mr.  Harper’s  “The  Singers: 
Byzantine  Interior  ”  (217),  in  which  the  figures 
are  perfectly  stiff  and  uninteresting,  but  which 
may  appropriately  be  recognised  in  an  architec¬ 
tural  journal  as  a  remarkably  finished  study  of 
mosaic  and  glass  decorative  effect  in  an  interior. 
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The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institut 
will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  May  5.  Thl 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  to  be  the! 
formally  submitted  for  consideration,  has  beei 
already  issued  to  the  members.  As  usual,  w 
make  some  extracts  from  it : — 

“  The  thirty-four  members  of  the  preset- 
Council  are  the  first  who  have  been  elected  b 
voting-papers  issued  to  every  subscribing  mere 
ber  of  the  Royal  Institute  in  the  Unite 
Kingdom  ;  and  they  include  representative 
from  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Leech 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle 
Nottingham,  and  Sheffield,  with  a  representatht 
of  the  Architectural  Association  (London:; 
For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  tl 
Institute,  the  Presidents  of  allied  societies  i 
Bristol,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nevi 
castle,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield  have  bee> 
elected  to  seats  on  the  Council ;  as  also  twt 
Associates,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  by-law.  The  Council,  since  their  electic 
on  June  3, 1889,  have  held  twenty-five  meeting) 
and,  since  the  issue  of  the  last  annual  report 
Committees  of  Council  have  held  in  all  fiftec 
meetings,  for  the  consideration  respectively  <v 
questions  relating  to  Professional  Practice,  tl 
Certificate  of  Membership  and  the  new  seat 
the  alliance  of  non-metropolitan  Societies,  tl 
acquisition  of  additional  premises,  the  qualil. 
cations  of  technical  officers  appointed  und»- 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  Architects’  Reg4 
tration  Bill. 

The  Birmingham  Architectural  Association 


whose  rules  had  been  previously  approved  b 
the  Council,  and  whose  list  of  members  hat 


been  duly  submitted,  were  admitted  to  alliano, 
with  the  Institute  by  a  resolution  passed  z\ 
a  special  general  meeting  held  on  March  ii 
1890. 

During  the  official  year  now  terminating! 
forty-two  Fellow's  (of  whom  twenty-four  wer 
previously  Associates)  and  seventy-eight  Asso¬ 
ciates  have  been  elected.  The  number  c: 
Fellows  is  now  519  as  against  497,  and  thl, 
number  of  Associates  768  as  against  727,  at  thi| 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  number  <r 
Hon.  Associates  is  now  eighty. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  By-lav 
13,  three  Fellows  have  been  transferred  to  tht 
new  non-subscribing  class  of  *  Retired  Fellows' 
,  Messrs.  H.  Clutton  and  James  Murrai 
of  London,  and  Mr.  Milford  Teulon  of  Learning 
ton.  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  tht 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  who  hao 
been  members  for  many  years,  have  been  elected! 
Hon.  Fellows.  One  lion.  Corr.  Member  han 
been  elected — viz.,  M.  J.  Van  Ysendyck,  archill 
tect,  of  Brussels. 

The  losses  by  death  since  the  last  annual; 
meeting  have  been  eight  Fellows, — viz.,  E.  C ! 
Ayton-Lee,  Joseph  Jennings,  Charles  Locbl 
Luck,  W.  Millican  (Leicester),  Samuel  Musd 
grave,  H.  R.  Newton,  Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A., 
(Liverpool),  and  E.  W.  Stephens  (Maidstone)  2 
three  Associates, — viz.,  J.  Mechelen  Rogersjj 
Ralph  Nicholson,  and  E.  P.  Willins  (Norwich):: 
and  three  Hon.  Associates, — viz.,  J.  F.  Latrobe 
Bateman,  F.R.S.,  Gerard  Ford,  and  George  J.  J. 
Mair,  F.S.A.  Among  the  non  -  subscribing! 
members  the  Institute  has  lost  by  death  John!! 
Turtle  Wood,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Fellow,  Firmiml 
Epellet,  Hon.  Corr.  Member  (Arras,  France),*1 
and  Louis  Jules  Andrtj,  architect-academicianil 
in  the  Institut  de  France,  Hbn.  Corr.  Member*  • 
The  need  of  further  accommodation  for  the!: 
purposes  of  the  Library  and  the  Office  of  the! 
Institute,  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the! 
removal  of  Messrs.  Hutchings  and  Romer,  the! 
music-sellers,  who  have  long  occupied  the  shop<! 
on  the  ground-floor  of  No.  9,  Conduit- street,  led1*! 
the  Council  to  consider  the  possibility  of  takingi 
the  vacant  premises.  They  have  consequently: 
arranged  with  the  Architectural  Union  Com- : 
pany  for  a  lease  of  the  shop  and  the  basement  i 
under  it,  at  a  rental  of  220Z.  per  annum  ;  and  as  : 
the  seven  years’  lease  held  by  the  Institute  of  < 
the  Arbitration-room  would  expire  at  Christmas,.  1 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  enter  into  a  lease  of  « 
both  the  shop  and  the  Arbitration-room  for  the-1 
same  period,  and  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  •. 
the  other  portions  of  the  building  rented  by  the- 1 
Institute,  viz.,  until  the  year  1958.  The  Council,,  rj 
therefore,  having  made  a  recommendation  to  1 
this  effect,  have  been  empowered,  by  a  resolu-  1 
tion  passed  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  on  : 
March  31,  to  execute  a  lease  of  the  premises  in  i 
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question  at  a  combined  rental  of  350 1.  per 
annum.  Possession  of  the  shop,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  can  be  obtained  at  Midsummer  Day, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain  altera¬ 
tions  therein,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  future  use  as 
a  Council- room  and  Secretary’s  room.  The 
proposal  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  work  to  the  ground-floor,  the  present 
Arbitration-room  to  be  fitted  as  a  general  office, 
and  the  basement  divided  into  a  strong-room, 
store-room,  lavatory,  &c.,  thus  leaving  the  whole 
of  the  first-floor  free  for  the  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  for  committee  purposes.  The  pro¬ 
bable  cost  of  the  necessary  alterations  and 
fittings  will  be  about  1,000Z. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  the  ‘  Kalendar,’  issued 
to  members  in  September,  1889,  contained, 
besides  most  of  the  matter  in  former  editions, 
lists  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  professional 
members  of  nine  allied  societies,  particulars  of 
the  Progressive  Examinations,  a  list  of  the 
principal  contributions  to  the  original  series  of 
the  *  Transactions,’  with  the  new  By-laws  and 
revised  appendices  incidental  thereto. 

The  Certificates  of  Membership,  authorised 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  1887,  are 
being  issued  to  Fellows  and  Associates,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and,  in  accordance  with  its  re¬ 
quirements,  anew  seal  has  been  prepared,  from 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Metcalfe,  the  gift 
of  the  President. 

A  Preliminary  Examination  of  candidates  for 
registration  as  Probationers  of  the  Institute, — 
the  first  under  the  newly-established  system  of 
Progressive  Examinations, — was  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  and  the  Council  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  cordial  assistance  they  received  in  its  inau¬ 
guration  from  the  nine  allied  societies.  Of  the 
107  candidates  admitted,  44  were  declared 
exempt ;  and  of  the  remainder,  36  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  London,  3  in  Dublin,  8  in  Bristol,  and 
16  in  Manchester.  Forty-three  passed.  At  a 
second  Preliminary  Examination  held  in  March, 
1890,  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Manchester,  18 
out  of  the  70  candidates  admitted  were  declared 
exempt ;  and  of  the  remainder,  34  passed.  The 
names  of  139  gentlemen  have  consequently  been 
entered  on  the  Register  of  Probationers.  The 
Council  have  decided  to  hold  the  first  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examination  next  November,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  minimum  of  six  Probationers  offer 
such  testimonies  of  study,  and  have  so  advanced 
in  their  studies,  that  by  special  exemption  they 
can  be  admitted  to  it  in  less  time  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  two  years. 

At  the  Qualifying  Examination  for  candida¬ 
ture  as  Associate,  held  last  November,  28  out 
of  40  gentlemen  who  presented  themselves 
passed ;  and  at  the  Examination  held  in  March, 
26,  out  of  53  who  presented  themselves,  passed. 
Thus,  during  the  official  year  1889-90  (from 
May,  1889,  to  May,  1890),  54  gentlemen  have 
qualified  for  candidature  as  Associate.  During 
the  Kalendar  year  1889  the  number  who  passed 
at  the  three  Examinations  held  in  London  and 
Liverpool  amounted  to  79.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Herbert  Baker  was  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  to  have  most  highly  distinguished 
himself,  and  the  Council  awarded  him  the 
Ashpitel  Examination  Prize. 

At  the  Statutory  Examinations  held  in 
October,  1889,  when  six  candidates  presented 
themselves,  a  certificate  of  competency  to  act 
as  District  Surveyor  in  London  was  granted  to 
Mr.  George  Lay  Crickmay,  Fellow  ;  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  competency  to  act  as  Building  Sur¬ 
veyor  under  Local  Authorities  were  granted  to 
Mr.  Henry  Heugh  Tasker  and  Mr.  Robert 
Williams,  Associate.  The  second  half-yearly 
Examinations  are  to  be  held  on  the  24th  and 
25th  inst. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  promotion  of 
architecture  was  presented  in  June,  1889,  to 
Sir  Charles  T.  Newton,  K.C.B.,  Antiquary  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  late  Keeper  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  for  his  works  as  a  man  of  science  and 
letters.  That  for  the  current  year  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Gibson,  for  his  works  as 
an  architect;  and,  the  royal  sanction  having 
D  been  received,  the  medal  will  be  presented  at 
s  the  closing  meeting  of  the  present  Session. 
v  The  public  presentation  of  the  Studentships 
i  and  Prizes  for  1889-90,  the  award  of  which,  in 
o  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  By-law  66, 

1  was  made  by  the  Council  in  writing  under  the 
ti  common  seal,  and  announced  at  the  business 
general  meeting  held  Monday,  January  13  last, 
*  took  place  on  the  subsequent  Monday,  when  the 
a  President  delivered  an  interesting  address  to 
students.  The  exhibition  of  drawings  conse¬ 
quently  remained  open  until  after  the  presenta¬ 


tion  of  the  prizes,  an  advantage  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Council  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record 
that  no  Essays  were  submitted  for  the  Silver 
Medal  and  twenty-five  guineas  offered  last  year, 
the  subject  of  which  was  ‘Fenestration:  its 
treatment  in  secular  buildings  of  various  styles.’ 
A  similar  subject  has  been  set  for  the  current 
year,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  treatment  and 
disposition  of  windows  in  Civil  and  Domestic 
Buildings  in  the  United  Kingdom.’  The  Silver 
Medal  and  ten  guineas  for  Measured  Drawings 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Alex.  Mackintosh  for 
illustrations  of  Pluscardyn  Priory.  In  the  same 
competition,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mowlem,  of  Swanage, 
obtained  a  Medal  of  Merit  for  illustrations  of 
Cranborne  Manor  House. 

None  of  the  designs  submitted  for  the  Soane 
Medallion  appeared  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
the  award  of  the  Medallion  or  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  foreign  travel ;  but  Medals  of  Merit 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Francis  W.  Bedford,  who 
sent  in  the  best  plan,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Spooner  and  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Gimson,  who  sent 
in  the  best  architectural  designs  for  the 
exterior. 

Mr.  John  Begg,  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected 
the  Pugin  Student ;  and  Mr.  Detmar  J.  Blow 
received  a  Medal  of  Merit  for  the  drawings  he 
submitted  for  the  Studentship. 

The  Godwin  Bursary  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Arthur  Cox,  who  has  undertaken  to  make  a  tour 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Tite  Prize  for  Design  in  the  Italian  Style 
was  presented  to  Mr.  James  C.  Watt,  of  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  and  the  Grissell  Medal  for  Construction 
to  Mr.  Walter  Percival,  of  Longton,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  In  the  latter  competition  Medals  of 
Merit  were  presented  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Pywell  and 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Pennington,  Associate. 

In  the  Scientific  Masonry  Competition,  the 
first  prize  of  ten  guineas  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Harold  A.  Woodington,  and  the  second  prize  of 
five  guineas  by  Mr.  A.  Whitford  Anderson, 
Associate.  These  prizes  were  the  gift  of  three 
members  of  the  Council.  Three  similar  prizes, 
offered  during  the  current  year  from  a  sum  of 
twenty  guineas  subscribed  by  members  of  the 
Institute,  are  open  to  all  British  architects  and 
students  of  architecture. 

During  the  twelve  months  elapsed  from 
April  1,  1889,  to  March  31  of  the  present  year, 
the  additions  to  the  library  amounted  to  208 
volumes  and  223  pamphlets,  and  to  the  Loan 
Collection  six  volumes  and  five  pamphlets ; 
exclusive  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  periodicals, 
reports  and  transactions  of  societies,  parts  of 
works  issued  in  a  serial  form  not  yet  completed, 
and  trade-lists. 

The  number  of  volumes  presented  to  the 
Library  was  190,  and  to  the  Loan  Collection 
three.  Of  pamphlets,  164  were  presented  to 
the  Library,  and  five  to  the  Loan  Collection. 
The  foregoing  enumeration  includes  123  volumes 
and  58  pamphlets  forming  the  Pink  Bequest. 

Of  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs, 
103  sheets  were  presented,  and  seven  volumes  of 
drawings  and  sketches  of  Indian  scenery  and 
antiquities  by  T.  and  W.  Daniell  were  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  Hon.  Associate. 

The  works  purchased  comprise  eighteen 
volumes  and  fifty-nine  pamphlets  for  the 
Library,  and  three  volumes  for  the  Loan  Col¬ 
lection,  together  with  several  Parliamentary 
Papers. 

The  want  of  shelf-accommodation,  a  subject 
that  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  the 
annual  reports,  has  again  begun  to  make  itself 
felt ;  but  the  Committee  trust  this  may  be  met 
by  increased  accommodation  when  the  changes 
in  the  Institute  premises,  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  are  carried  out.” 

The  Report  then  gives  statistics  as  to  the  at¬ 
tendances  of  readers  in  the  library,  which 
during  the  year  numbered  3,039,  as  against 
3,906  last  year.  The  number  of  tickets  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  renewals)  issued  for  admission  to  the 
use  of  the  library  and  loan  collection  was  94 
(last  year  108).  The  number  of  volumes  issued 
on  loan  was  985  (last  year  1,255).  The  at¬ 
tendance  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  as  readers  in  the  library  were  296 
(last  year  570),  and  the  number  of  issues  on 
loan  (both  these  items  being  included  in  the 
gross  returns  above  given)  was  91  (last  year 
185).* 

The  bookcases  opened  last  year  for  general 
access  to  certain  books  of  reference  have 


See  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  the  state 
of  the  Library  generally,  in  a  “Note”  on  page  316.— 
Ed. 


fairly  answered  their  intended  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  books  are  in  frequent  use. 

“  The  Committee  have  called  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  since  the  abrogation  of 
the  by-law  referring  to  the  special  donation* 
which  every  newly-elected  metropolitan  mem¬ 
ber  was  expected  to  make  to  the  library,  the 
amount  of  money  the  committee  have  at  their 
disposal  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  extremely 
small.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  funds  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  maintain  the  Institute 
Library  (the  most  valuable  architectural  refe¬ 
rence  library  in  the  United  Kingdom)  at  the 
standard  of  usefulness  desired  for  it.  There  is 
every  year  a  very  large  number  of  books  pub¬ 
lished  which  ought  to  be  at  once  purchased : 
delay  in  waiting  until  they  can  be  bought 
second-hand,  or  by  chance  be  presented,  tends 
to  foster  in  the  minds  of  members  a  belief  that 
the  Institute  library  is  of  value  only  for  the 
consulting  of  books  long  since  published. 

The  Literature  Standing  Committee  report 
that  at  the  first  meeting,  held  on  July  9,  1889, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  under  By¬ 
law  48 As  Chairman,  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President;  as  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  F.S.A.,  Member  of 
Council ;  and  as  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse,  M.A.,  Associate.  The  committee 
have  held  eight  meetings,  and  the  average  of 
attendance  of  members  thereat  has  been 
between  eleven  and  twelve.  .  .  . 

The  Standing  Committee  for  Art  have  held 
seven  meetings,  and  have  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  subjects  that  have  been 
referred  to  them  by  the  Council,  or  have  been 
brought  to  their  notice. 

Their  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
proposed  demolition  of  well-known  old  houses 
in  the  Butter  Market  at  Dartmouth,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  buildings,  and  their 
wish  that  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  for  their  preservation  might  be  success¬ 
ful.  Upon  this  resolution  the  Council  for¬ 
warded  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Dartmouth, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  threatened  demo¬ 
lition  has  been  averted. 

In  view  of  the  public  discussion  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  buildings  of 
Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  expressing  the  interest  felt  by  the 
committee  in  the  ancient  hospital,  and  their 
hope  that  any  scheme  for  reconstructing  the 
charity  would  not  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  building.  This  resolution  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Governors  by  the  Council. 

A  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 
sculptured  panels  at  St.  George’s  Hall  was 
considered,  and  the  committee  stated  that, 
while  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  details,  they  would  welcome  the  completion 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  building. 

London  street  improvements  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  under  consideration  by  the  committee, 
and  they  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  their  scheme  for  the  Strand  improvement 
provides  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand.  The  improvement  of  Picca- 
dilly-circus  and  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
fountain  there  have  been  considered,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  the  sculptor  of  the  fountain, 
has  been  consulted  in  order  that  the  committee 
may  be  in  a  position  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Council  at  an  opportune  time.  The 
advisability  of  removing  houses  at  the  corner 
of  Tottenham-court-road  and  Oxford-street  has 
been  considered,  and  a  plan  submitted  and  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  improvement  proposed.  The 
committee  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
at  the  junction  of  Shaftesbury-avenue  with 
Oxford-street,  a  frontage  designed  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  advertising  station  had  been  erected,  as 
they  considered  that  a  protest  should  be  made 
against  such  a  use  of  a  commanding  site  by 
public  bodies. 

The  Practice  Standing  Committee  have  held 
eleven  meetings,  and  the  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  work  done  by  them : — 

Revised  Conditions  of  Building  Contracts 
have  been  completed,  and,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Inst  itute 
of  Builders,  and  are  now  under  consideration 
by  that  body. 

The  committee  have  approved  a  modification 


*  The  old  by-law  was  thus. forded  “  All  metropoli¬ 
tan  Fellows  and  Associates  are  expected  within  twelve 
months  after  their  election  to  deliver  an  original  paper 
to  the  Council,  on  some  subject  connected  with  archi¬ 
tecture  or  kindred  subjects,  or  to  make  a  donation  to 
the  library  or  collection.” 
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of  the  forms  of  Articles  of  Clerkship  which  they 
had  prepared. 

The  committee  have  considered  and  reported 
to  the  Council  upon  the  following  Bills  deal¬ 
ing  with  building  and  sanitation  in  London  : — 
London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill ; 
and  Public  Health  (London)  Consolidation 
Bill. 

The  committee  have  given  great  attention  to 
a  question  raised  as  to  a  clause  inserted  in 
some  advertisements  for  tenders  throwing  the 
onus  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  furnished  upon  the  contractors.  They 
have  obtained  much  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  report. 

There  are  numerous  other  subjects,  some 
having  been  referred  to  the  committee  by  the 
Council,  which  have  engaged  their  attention, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Acts  relating  to  buildings  in  the 
metropolis,  the  question  of  ownership  of  draw- 
ings,  &c.  The  committee  are  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  points  suggested  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  regard  to  amending  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Building  Acts. 

The  Science  Committee  have  held  six  meet- 
ings,  and  the  principal  subjects  discussed  have 
been  the  amendment  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
light  and  air,  and  the  draft  Bill  proposed  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Government  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  existing  enactments  affecting  Public 
Health  in  London.  The  subject  of  light  and 
air  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion,  and  the  committee  are  now 
engaged  upon  the  consideration  of  certain  pro¬ 
posals  dealing  with  the  question  of  existing 
prescriptive  rights. 

Before  the  present  Council  came  into  office, 
arrangements  had  been  made,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Art  Standing  Committee,  to  obtain 
a  select  number  of  architectural  drawings  and 
of  photographs  of  executed  buildings  for  the 
International  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  last  year; 
and  the  Institute  was  accredited  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  of  the  British  Section  as  the 
channel  through  which  such  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tographs  were  to  be  selected.  The  exhibition 
of  drawings  and  photographs  was  duly  held, 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  F.S.A.,  then  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Art  Standing  Committee,  went  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  their  hanging. 
The  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White, 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  International  Jury  for  Architecture,  and 
were  received  in  Paris  with  great  cordiality  by 
M.  Bailly,  Hon.  Corr.  Member,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  jury. 

An  International  Congress  of  Architects  was 
also  held  in  Paris  last  J une,  which  was  attended 
by  the  President  and  other  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  to  which  the  Secretary  was 
accredited  by  the  Council  as  the  representative 
of  the  Institute. 

Early  in  the  official  year,  the  Council  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  Institute  and  of 
gentlemen  nominated  by  the  College  of  Organ¬ 
ists,  to  consider  the  subject  of  musical  require¬ 
ments  in  church  planning— a  subject  brought 
before  the  Institute  by  Mr.  John  Belcher 
last  session.  The  following  gentlemen  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  thereon,— viz.,  Messrs.  Belcher, 
Carpenter,  Sedding,  Stannus,  and  Statham,  on 
the  part  of  the  Institute ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  College  of  Organists,  Dr.  Martin,  of  St 
Paul’s  Cathedral;  Mr.  Walter  Parrott,  of  St 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor;  Mr.  James  Hig^-,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  and  Mr.  Turpin, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  College.  The  committee  have 
held  meetings,  and  have  the  whole  matter  now 
under  discussion. 

The  Council  have  also  had  under  consideration 
the  qualifications  necessary  and  adequate  to 
technical  officers  intrusted  with  duties  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  of 
Acts  bearing  on  the  same ;  and,  an  opportunity 
having  presented  itself,  they  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
■Government  Board.  In  this  communication  the 
Council  strongly  advocated  the  desirability  of 
further  legislation  by  the  Government  to  im¬ 
prove  the  qualifications  of  such  officers  and 
afford  a  real  test  of  their  efficiency ;  to  which 
end  the  Secretaries  were  directed  to  inform  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  the  Council 
would  gladly  assist  in  any  way  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  held  on 
January  13,  1890,  a  Form  and  an  alternative 
Form  of  Articles  of  Pupilage  were  approved, 


and  a  copy  of  each  will  in  due  course  be  issued 
to  every  member. 

On  the  same  evening  a  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  William  Woodward,  Associate,  on  the 
‘  Sundry  Powers  and  Provisions  ’  portions  of  the 
London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Bill. 
A  full  report  of  the  discussion  was  placed 
before  the  Practice  Standing  Committee,  then 
engaged  at  the  request  of  the  Council  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject.  This  Bill  is  entitled  :  1 A 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  improvement  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  a  Bridge  over  Bow  Creek  at  Barking, 
and  the  acquisition  and  management  of  Brock- 
well  Park,  and  to  confer  various  further  powers 
Oil  the  London  County  Council  ’ ;  and  the 
Council,  in  their  letter  to  the  County  Council, 
expressed  regret  that  important  amendments 
of  Building  Regulations  should  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  ‘  General  Powers  ’  Bill.  They 
urged  that  such  a  system  could  be  only  of  tem¬ 
porary  expediency,  and  that  in  their  opinion 
the  time  was  approaching  when  the  County 
Council  might  advantageously  introduce  a  new 
Bill  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws 
relating  to  building  within  the  county  of 
London.  The  Council  then  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  London  County  Council 
some  suggestions  relating  to  certain  sections  of 
the  Bill,  and  printed  copies  of  their  letter  were 
forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  County 
Council,  the  metropolitan  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  City  Corporation  and  the  twelve  prin¬ 
cipal  Companies,  and  other  owners  of  landed 
property  in  London.  The  letter  was  published  in 
‘  The .Journal  of  Proceedings’  of  March  20, 1890. 

Prior  to  this,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  asking  for  an  opinon  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  appointment  of  District 
Surveyors,  to  which  the  Council  gave  full  con¬ 
sideration,  and  their  reply  was  forwarded  in 
November  last. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
having  been  good  enough  to  furnish  the  Council 
with  two  copies  of  a  draft  Bill  ‘  to  consolidate 
the  Acts  relating  to  Public  Health  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  County  of  London,’  the  same  was 
referred  for  consideration  and  report  to  the 
Practice  and  Science  Standing  Committees; 
and  the  Council,  having  received  from  the  two 
committees  their  respective  reports,  ordered  a 
communication  to  be  made  on  the  subject  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  submitted  suggestions  in  regard  to  certain 
sections  of  the  Bill,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
satisfaction  that  the  consolidation  of  the  laws 
affecting  public  health  in  London  had  engaged 
Mr.  Ritchie’s  attention,  and  adding  a  hope  that 
the  Bill  would  soon  be  brought  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

A  Bill  for  the  registration  of  architects  was 
read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  13,  1890,  and  now  stands  for  second 
reading  on  May  14,  1890.  The  Bill  is  precisely 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  its  heading,  as 
that  introduced  into  Parliament  last  year.  A 
Statement  of  Objections  to  it,  prepared  by  the 
Council,  was  extensively  circulated,  and  a 
petition  under  the  common  seal  of  the  Institute, 
affixed  by  the  authority  of  the  Council,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland,  M.P.,  praying  that  the  Bill 
might  not  pass  into  a  law,  and  that  if  it  were 
read  a  second  time  the  same  might  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
Institute  heard  by  counsel  against  the  Bill.  The 
action  of  the  Council  in  this  matter  was 
strengthened  by  the  support  of  most  of  the 
allied  societies  and  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons 
having  been  presented  against  the  Registration 
Bill  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland,  the  Bristol  Society,  the  Glasgow 
Institute,  the  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Society,  the  Manchester  Society,  and  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Society. 

A  requisition*  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  By-law  GO  having  been  received 
from  fifteen  Fellows  and  six  Associates  for  a 
special  general  meeting  to  consider  the  subject 
of  a  compulsory  Examination  (by  statute)  of 
all  architects  hereafter  seeking  to  practise, 
whether  members  of  the  Institute  or  not  [see 
the  ll.I.B.A.  Journal,  p.  232],  the  Council  con¬ 
vened  the  meeting  on  March  31,  1890.  At  this 
meeting  j-  the  following  resolution  was  carried : — 

‘That,  while  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  compul¬ 
sory  examination  as  applied  to  those  about  to  practise 
architecture,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 

*  See  Builder,  p.  208,  ante. 

t  See  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal,  pp.  261-274;  aud  the 
Builder,  p.  244,  ante. 


is  of  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  restricting  by  statu-  ■ 
tory  powers  the  practice  of  architecture  to  those  who  ) 
have  passed  an  examination  is  at  present  so  insuperable  ; 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  make  an  immediate  application  i 
for  such  powers.’ 

On  the  demand,  however,  of  six  Fellows,  , 
made  at  the  meeting  in  accordance  with  the  j 
provisions  of  By-law  62,  the  resolution  was  sus-  ■ 
pended  in  order  that  a  poll  might  be  taken  i 
thereon  by  voting-papers.  Scrutineers  were  : 
appointed,  and  1,182  voting-papers  were  sent  , 
out  to  the  professional  members  resident  in  the  : 
United  Kingdom.  The  report  of  the  scruti-  ■ 
neers  was  presented  on  April  21,  1890,*  when  it  ; 
was  found  that  702  votes  had  been  received  l 
within  the  prescribed  limit  of  time,  and  that  ; 
the  result  was  520  For,  and  164  Against  the  ; 
resolution,  which  was  therefore  carried  by  a  i 
majority  of  356  votes.  In  the  scrutiny  18  votes  > 
were  rejected  as  informal.” 

The  revenue  accounts  and  balance-sheets  of  E 
ordinary  and  trust  funds  for  the  year  ended  1 
December  31,  1889,  are  submitted,  with  the  3 
Report,  duly  audited  and  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  i 
S.  Legg,  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  , 
Associate,  the  auditors  appointed  at  the  ; 
general  meeting  held  June  3,  1889. 

An  estimate  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  £ 
ordinary  funds  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  , 
1890,  to  which  are  attached  statements  of  the  j 
amounts  actually  received  and  spent  in  1889,  is  s 
also  submitted  with  the  Report.  The  subscrip-  - 
tions  for  the  current  year  are  estimated  at  t 
4,150/.,  as  against  3,837/.  last  year,  and  the  3 
total  receipts  at  5,250 1.,  as  against  5,061/. 
The  estimated  disbursements  for  the  current  t 
year  are  4,790/.,  against  4,554/.  last  year.  \ 
The  Council  have  invested  the  balance  of  i 
506/.  14s.  3d.,  which  remained  at  the  close  of  f 
1889,  and  a  sum  of  276/.  5s.  9d.  taken  from  the  3 
current  year’s  ordinary  revenue,  making  alto-  •. 
gether  783/.  This  amount  has  been  devoted  to  : 
the  purchase  of  fifty-eight  shares,  at  the  rate  t 
of  13/.  10s.  per  share,  in  the  Architectural  .1 
Union  Company  (Limited). 


Illustrations. 

SOME  CHURCHES  UPON  THE  LOWER  ! 
RHINE.— III. 

■E  have  previously  illustrated  and  de-  : 
scribed  the  exterior  of  the  mag-  ; 
nificent  minster  church  of  St.  Victor,  r 
at  Xanten.f  The  general  effect  of  the  in-  i 
terior  is  even  more  striking  than  that  of  > 
the  exterior.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  four  j 
aisles,  ending  in  five  apses  to  the  east,  arranged  c 
in  a  singularly  picturesque  manner.  To  the  < 
west  of  the  nave  is  a  kind  of  transept  which  t 
formed  a  portion  of  an  earlier  church,  and  is  il 
made  up  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  towers  and  a  i 
square  bay  of  the  old  Romanesque  nave  between  El 
them.  The  arches  which  separate  the  nave  El 
from  its  aisles  are  supported  upon  very  richly-  ■ 
clustered  columns,  which  have  deep  foliated  3 
capitals  and  elaborate  tabernacle  niches  si 
attached  to  them.  These  niches  contain  one  of  i 
the  finest  series  of  Mediaeval  statues  in  all  ll 
Germany.  There  is  no  triforium,  but  a  pierced  3 
parapet,  supported  upon  an  elaborately-foliated  3| 
cornice,  runs  round  the  whole  church.  The  s' 
clearstory  is  very  lofty,  and  the  vaulting  very  ?! 
elegant.  There  is  no  architectural  division  ]| 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  except  the  e: 
stone  rood-screen,  an  interesting  work  of  the  e: 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  3’ 
doorways  in  this  screen  give  access  to  the  a 
choir,  which,  by  the  way,  occupies  half  the  e 
length  of  the  church.  The  effect  upon  entering  a 
this  choir  is  surprisingly  beautiful.  Not  only  is  •( 
the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the  building  > 
singularly  graceful,  but  it  retains  the  whole  a 
of  its  very  sumptuous  Mediaeval  furniture.  J 
The  high  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  t 
triptych  reredos,  with  double  doors  or  valves,  if 
When  the  inner  series  of  these  is  thrown  open  v 
it  displays  a  number  of  elaborately  carved  ll 
niches  filled  with  Mediaeval  reliquaries,  that  t1 
in  the  centre  being  the  splendid  twelfth  century  M 
shrine  containing  the  body  of  St.  Victor ;  below  v1 
these  niches  are  three  panels, — the  centre, 
painted  by  Jean  Mabuse,  and  the  sides  by  Bart  t! 
de  Bruyn.  The  wings,  or  valves,  are  also  works  s 
of  the  same  painter.  Above  the  whole  is  a  large  2 
semicircular  lunette,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  1 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  possibly  by  John  i 
of  Calcar.  The  architectural  portion  of  this  £ 

*  See  Builder,  p.  297,  ante. 
t  See  Builder  for  April  5  last. 
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BRICK  PANEL:  WEST  FRONT. 
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STONE  FRIEZE  FROM  DINING  ROOM  MANTEL-PIECE. 
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jautiful  reredos  is  in  the  Earliest  Renaissance 
•yle,  and  dates  from  about  the  year  1520.  Im- 
;ediately  in  front  of  the  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
ificent  brass  screen  supported  upon  two 
)lumns  bearing  statues,  and  sockets  for  thirty- 
x  great  candles.  It  appears  to  be  Flemish 
ork,  rather  than  German,  and  is,  we  believe,  a 
3rfectly  unique  feature  ;  though  quite  Gothic 
i  character,  it  is  probably  of  the  same  date  as 
le  altar  itself.  Of  course  it  will  be  seen  at 
ice  that  this  elegant  candle-screen  is  neither 
rood-screen  nor  a  sanctuary-screen,  and  is 
eated  in  a  totally  different  manner  to  such 
ructures  ;  perhaps  it  must  be  considered  as  an 
Ijunct  to  the  altar,  rather  than  as  a  separate 
ork.  The  sedilia  are  of  stone,  richly  canopied, 
be  mkramentshausohen  or  tabernacle  is  Renais- 
ince,  of  a  somewhat  latter  date  than  the  altar, 
he  side-screens  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  stone, 
lorned  with  canopy  work  and  statues,  and 
rer  them  are  curious  wooden  reliquaries,  an 
:rangement,  by  the  way,  which  we  see  at  Win- 
lester  Cathedral.  The  stalls  are  early  four- 
enth  century  work,  and  at  their  back  are 
ost  interesting  tapestries  dated  1520.  Near 
te  west  end  of  the  choir  is  a  great  triple 
mdlestick  of  brass.  The  windows  of  the  choir 
'tain  a  great  deal  of  ancient  stained  glass, 
lough  very  much  mixed  up  and  disarranged, 
-that  in  two  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  apse 
ust  certainly  have  belonged  to  an  earlier 
lurch,  as  it  is  thirteenth-century  work  ;  most 
:  the  glass,  however,  is  not  earlier  than  the 
xteenth  century.  H.  W.  B. 


ESIDENCE,  INGLEWOOD,  CALIFORNIA. 
This  residence,  situate  a  few  miles  from  Los 
ngeles,  Southern  California,  is  a  prominent 
ature  in  the  extensive  and  rapidly-growing 
iwnship  of  Inglewood,  founded  and  developed 
f  Colonel  Freeman,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
Jing  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  public- 
tinted  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  residence  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow- 
piare,  the  front  being  occupied  by  an  immense 
aircase  hall,  the  right  by  reception-rooms 
i  suite,  the  left  by  culinary  offices,  &c.,  and 
le  rear  by  a  verandah  and  octagonal  tea-room, 
te  whole  surrounding  a  large  arcaded  court- 
ird. 

The  premises  have  a  brick  and  rock-faced 
one  basement,  and  brick  and  stone  piers  sup- 
prting  the  external  verandahs,  and  the  whole 
:  the  superstructure  is  built  of  Oregon  pine 
id  California  red  wood,  the  ground-floor  walls 
nng  covered  with  rusticated  boarding,  and  the 
rst-floor  and  gables  partly  half-timbered  and 
lastered,  and  partly  covered  with  ornamental 
tingles;  and  the  roof  is  also  covered  with 
tingles. 

The  interior  is  most  elaborately  fitted  up, 
rincipally  in  red  wood  of  various  finishings, 
be  principal  stairs  are  of  oak,  very  massive, 
ith  richly  and  quaintly  -  designed  screens, 
iwels,  and  balustrades,  & c.  The  ceilings  of 
ie  hall  and  reception-rooms  are  panelled  with 
oulded-wood  ribs,  the  floors  are  of  parquetry, 
id  the  fire-places  have  specially- designed 
timney-pieces,  with  over-mantels  and  tile- 
tarths,  &c.  A  considerable  amount  of  stained 
ass  has  been  inserted  in  the  windows. 

The  extensive  stables  in  the  rear  of  the  resi¬ 
de  have  a  deep  well  and  water  tower  in  con- 
sxion,  with  windmill  for  pumping  the  water 
to  the  tank  in  the  upper  part  of  tower,  from 
rich  is  obtained  a  fine  view  reaching  to  Los 
igeles  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Pacific 
Jean  on  the  other. 

The  building  has  been  designed  and  carried 
t  for  the  owner  by  Messrs.  Curlett,  Eisen,  Sc 
ithbertson,  architects,  of  Los  Angeles  and 
in  Francisco. 

OUGHTON-LE-DALE  CHAPEL,  NORFOLK. 
The  Pilgrims’  Chapel  of  Houghton-le-Dale  is 
the  way-side  of  the  main  road  from  Faken- 
m  to  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  about  a  mile 
.d  a-half  from  the  latter  town.  The  building 
5  seen  better  days,  for  it  is  now  used  as  a 
rn  or  general  farm-house  store.  The  work  is 
ite Decorated,  and  very  rich  in  appearance,  the 
iterial  for  the  general  walling  being  squared 
at ;  the  date  is  about  the  year  1350. 

Arnold  Mitchell. 


L  JOHN’S  FREE  AND  OPEN  CHURCH, 
MACCLESFIELD. 

This  church,  the  ground  for  which  was  given 
I  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Buckley,  was  com¬ 
bed  and  opened  in  October,  1887.  The  | 


building  is  thirteenth  century  in  style,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  an  apsidal  chancel,  31  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with 
organ  chambers  on  the  north  and  clergy  and 
clioir  vestries  on  south  sides.  The  nave  consists 
of  four  bays  and  a  half,  and  measures  from 
chancel  arch  over  70  ft.  The  north  and  south 
aisles  extend  the  same  length  as  the  nave,  and 
the  entire  width  across  the  two  aisles  and  nave 
is  some  50  ft. 

The  building  seats  600.  The  chief  entrance 
is  by  the  south  porch,  the  view  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  There  is  also  a  large 
entrance  at  the  west  end.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  reddish-brown  tiles,  and  internally  is 
panelled  and  moulded  in  pitch  pine.  The  in¬ 
ternal  lining  of  the  walls  is  of  dark-red  brick, 
relieved  by  Hollington  stone  around  windows 
and  in  arches.  The  external  walls  are  faced 
with  local  tegsnose  parpoint  stone,  which  is  of 
a  delicate  mauve  colour  relieved  with  Holling¬ 
ton  stone  around  the  windows  and  in  the  string¬ 
courses,  plinths,  &c.  The  entire  cost  has  been 
about  5, G00L  There  is  still  the  tower  to  be 
finished,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  some  700Z. 
more.  Mr.  Moores,  of  Macclesfield,  was  the 
contractor  for  the  first  portion,  and  Mr.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  of  Alderley  Edge,  has  carried  out  the 
last  contract.  Mr.  C.  Gordon  Killmister  and 
Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  of  London,  are  the  joint 
architects. 


CARVED  ORNAMENT,  BLACKHEATH, 
FRISTON. 

The  brick  panels  shown  in  the  illustrations 
are  taken  from  the  west  front  of  the  mansion  * 

They  are  illustrative  of  the  heronry,  the 
river,  and  the  birds  found  thereon,  such  as  wild 
geese  and  swans,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  surrounding  woods  and  heaths, 
such  as  hawks  and  owls.  Wild  boars  also  were 
originally,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  stone  frieze  from  the  dining  -  room 
chimney-piece  illustrates  “Sport,”  the  house 
having  been  erected  for  shooting  purposes. 

The  whole  of  the  above  are  from  my  designs, 
and  have  been  admirably  executed  by  Messrs. 
John  Groom  Sc  Son,  of  Ipswich,  from  my  full- 
size  details. 

E.  F.  Bisshopp. 


ADDITIONS  TO  GREYFRIARS,  DUNWICH. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
exterior  of  the  additions  now  being  made  to 
Greyfriars,  Dunwich,  the  seat  of  Colonel  St. 
John  and  Lady  Constance  Barne. 

To  the  south  is  the  drawing-room  (an  interior 
illustration  of  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  for 
April  19),  to  the  east  the  boudoir  and  smoking- 
room,  whilst  the  north  is  occupied  by  the  gun¬ 
room,  sportsman’s  entrance,  and  offices.  Suites 
of  bedrooms  occupy  the  first  and  second  floors. 

The  works  are  being  executed  in  red  brick, 
made  on  Colonel  Barne’s  estate,  with  the 
moulded  and  ornamental  work  from  Messrs. 
Gunton’s  yards.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
dark  Broseley  tiles.  The  plastering  in  best 
rooms  is  in  Parian. 

The  heating  is  by  hot-water  pipes  and  open 
fire-places,  and  the  house  will  be  lighted 
throughout  by  the  electric  light,  whilst  a  ram 
is  the  chief  power  used  for  the  water-supply. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  of  Braintree,  is  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  are  being 
executed  from  my  designs  and  under  my  super¬ 
vision. 

E.  F.  Bisshopp,  Diocesan  Surveyor. 
THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  FELLOWSHIP. 
The  following  Professional  Associates  have 
passed  the  Examination  for  the  Fellowship  : — 
Adkin,  Beniah  Whitley,  33,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Darch,  John,  74,  Sarsf eld-road,  Balham,  S.W. 
Dendy,  William  Cooper,  46,  Fordwych-road,  Bron- 
desbury,  N.W. 

Ellis,  Herbert  Moates,  29,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Ellis,  Ralph  Staples,  69,  Palace-gardens-terrace, 
Kensington,  W. 

Eves,  William  Lionel,  Milton  House,  Uxbridge. 
Foster,  Frank,  37,  Gower-street,  W.C. 

Hardy,  Temple,  “  Glenhurst,”  Trinity-road,  Tulse- 
hill,  S.W. 

Haslam,  Dryland,  jun.,  Warren  House,  Caversham, 
Reading. 

Jones,  Frederick  Herbert,  35,  The  Broadway, 
Ealing,  W. 

Melrose,  Frank,  4,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Mixer,  Edward,  80,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Parry,  Richard,  22,  Dagmar-road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

•  We  gave  an  interior  view  of  the  hall  and  staircase 

of  the  building  in  our  number  for  October  5  last.— Ei>. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 

THE  ALBERT  MANSIONS,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

These  mansions,  which  are  being  erected  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Hobbs  Sc  Co.,  Limited,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Archer  Sc  Green,  were  visited 
on  Saturday  afternoon  by  a  party  of  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association.  Messrs. 
Archer  Sc  Hooper,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  work  is  now  being  completed,  met  the  party, 
and  gave  an  interesting  description  of  this  novel 
pile  of  buildings. 

The  buildings  comprise  a  collection  of  flats 
for  families  on  the  lower  floors,  with  bachelor 
suites  on  the  upper  floors. 

The  right-hand  portion  of  the  lower  floors 
forms  a  separate  building,  and  has  been  designed 
to  accommodate  a  separate  club,  having  a 
private  entrance  at  the  east  end  of  the  Knights¬ 
bridge  frontage. 

The  portion  of  the  ground-floor  on  the  left  of 
the  central  entrance  contains  dining,  reading, 
and  other  club  rooms  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  tenants. 

The  site  is  an  exceptional  one,  with  frontages 
to  both  Knightsbridge  and  the  Park. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  H-shaped,  one 
block  facing  the  Park,  the  other  fronting 
Knightsbridge.  The  two  blocks  are  centrally 
joined  by  a  block,  containing  the  staircases  and 
passenger  and  service  lifts.  This  latter  divides 
the  area  for  light  and  air  between  the  blocks. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  Knightsbridge  front,  and 
opposite  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  Park-front,  an 
open  loggia  is  provided  on  each  floor,  so  that 
the  tenants  may  enjoy  a  view  which  is  hardly 
surpassed  anywhere  in  the  metropolis.  A  cir¬ 
cular  iron  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  loggia, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  building, 
makes  escape  in  the  event  of  fire  an  easy 
matter. 

The  space  between  the  front  entrance  and 
the  loggia,  as  already  mentioned,  contains  the 
principal  staircase  and  lifts,  as  well  as  chambers 
for  pipes  of  all  kinds.  From  this  central  posi¬ 
tion  on  each  floor  access  to  all  parts  of  each 
block  is  readily  obtained. 

The  usual  combination  of  concrete  and  rolled 
iron  renders  the  construction  of  all  floors  fire¬ 
proof. 

The  great  height  of  the  buildings,  upon 
which  so  much  comment  was  recently  made, 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  machinery 
in  the  basement  for  pumping  water  to  the  large 
storage  tanks  in  the  roof  of  the  central  tower. 

The  state  of  the  works  at  present  hardly 
allows  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  its 
ultimate  decoration  and  finishings,  and  the 
elevations  are  more  or  less  obscured  by  scaffold¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  regards  the  plan,  every  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  utilise  the  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  and  peculiarities  of  the  site, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  latest  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  residential  accommodation  of  the 
West-end  will  be  much  sought  after. 


BAYNARDS  CASTLE. 

Baynard’s  Castle,  says  Peter  Cunningham, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  immediately 
below  St.  Paul’s,  and  was  so  called  of  Baynard, 
a  nobleman  that  came  in  with  William  the 
Conqueror.  This  fortress  was  fortified  by  him, 
or  one  of  his  descendants,  in  the  year  1111,  and 
granted  to  Robert  Fitzgerald,  son  of  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Clare,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for 
three  centuries.  The  Castle,  however,  is  of 
Roman  foundation,  as  can  now  be  proved  from 
two  large  stone  corbels  and  other  Roman  relics 
recently  discovered  there  in  the  erection  of 
Messrs.  Pilkington’s  new  warehouse  now  in 
course  of  completion. 

These  relics  were  exhibited  and  described  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Macmichael  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Archeological  Association.  Mr. 
Macmichael  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  late 
excavations  of  this  warehouse  for  Messrs. 
Pilkington,  glass  -  factors,  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Lancashire  (Messrs.  Chambers,  architects), 
many  interesting  relics  had  been  unearthed, 
which,  one  may  trust,  will  never  be  dispersed, 
but  may  eventually  find  their  way  to  the  Guild¬ 
hall  Museum.  “  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them 
to  Baynard’s  Castle,”  says  Gloucester  to  Buck¬ 
ingham,  in  allusion  to  that  wily  nobleman’s 
efforts  to  engage  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens. 
Other  monarchs  were  entertained  here  down  to 
Charles  II.,  who  is  described  by  Pepys  in  his 


“Diary”  as  going,  accompanied  by  “  my  Lord 
Sandwichto  supper  at.  Baynard’s Castle,  ”  June  19. 
1660.  The  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  resided  here  till 
the  Great  Fire,  which  six  years  afterwards 
(1666)  left  only  the  blackened  walls,  never  to 
be  rebuilt.  It  had  been  twice  burnt  and  twice 
rebuilt.  In  1428  it  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  Henry  VII.  again 
repaired  or  rebuilt  it,  and  changed  its  form, 
says  Pennant,  “  into  that  of  a  palace  for  quiet 
times.”  It  is  to  the  structure  as  rebuilt  by 
Henry  VII.  that  the  few  architectural  remains, 
such  as  the  transom  of  a  double  or  two-light 
window,  and  the  two  stone  corbels,  to  be  shortly 
hereafter  referred  to,  appertain.  The  Roman 
wall  along  the  whole  south  side  of  London 
proper  terminated  in  Roman  times,  both  east 
and  west,  with  a  fortress,  which  was  called  Arx 
Palatina,  or  the  Imperial  (Palatine)  fortress  : 
upon  the  site  of  these  fortresses  the  Tower  and 
Baynards  Castle  were  built,  the  limits  of  the 
City  having  been  in  1274  extended  to  Black- 
friars.  In  the  course  of  erecting  the  new 
warehouses  for  Messrs.  Pilkington,  some  oaken 
piles  were  encountered  by  pick  and  shovel. 
These  are  probably  identical  in  age  with  the 
“  strong  oaken  piles  ”  which  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
tells  us  were  used  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Roman  wall.  Besides  the  transom  of  a  window 
and  the  two  stone  corbels,  one  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  lately  dug  up  is  an  old  steel¬ 
yard.  There  is  only  one  perfect  example  of 
the  Anglo-Roman  steelyard  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  is  but  6  in.  in  length. 
Mr.  Sutton,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  Devonshire  man,  and  to  whom  is  owing 
the  preservation  of  this  and  the  other  relics,  at 
the  happy  instigation  of  Messrs.  Pilkington, 
says  there  is  a  steelyard  of  similar  construction 
in  use  at  the  present  day  in  his  county.  He 
does  not,  however,  remember  having  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  the  incised  ornamentation.  The 
stone  transom  contradicts  all  the  old  engrav¬ 
ings  in  which  the  windows  are  represented  as 
single  lights,  this  transom  being  that  of  a 
double  or  two-light  window,  as  described  by 
Pennant.  But  the  two  carved  stone  corbels  are 
probably  the  most  important  discoveries  yet 
made.  They  are  both  in  low  relief  :  one  repre¬ 
sents  a  pair  of  wrestlers,  and  the  other  a  ram. 
The  ram  is  not  heraldic  ;  it  can,  therefore,  only 
represent  the  prize  which  the  Mediaeval  or 
Roman  wrestler  received — either  a  ram  or  a 
cock — as  a  reward  for  his  dexterity  when  victor. 
But  the  circumstance  of  the  conjunction  of 
two  corbels  measuring  1  ft.  6in.  in  height, 
each,  both  carved  in  low  relief,  one  representing 
two  nude  wrestlers  and  the  other  a  ram,  and 
both  found  built  into  a  wall  16  ft.  below  Upper 
Thames-street,  is  surely  worthy  of  adequate 
attention.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  excavations  was  the  meeting  with  a  black, 
manure-like  stratum  of  substance  about  2  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  17  ft.  below  the  surface.  What 
could  this  have  been  but  the  green  rushes  which 
were  strewn  upon  the  floor  in  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
Hence  our  word  straw  from  sterno,  stratum,  to 
stretch  out,  straw  being  used  in  winter,  as  well 
as  rushes  in  summer,  to  spread  upon  the 
floor — when  they  were  said  to  have  engendered 
a  delightful  sensation  of  coolness,  as  well  as 
presenting  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  recalling 
as  it  did  the  “  simple  manners  of  other  times  ” 
There  has  been  no  necessity  to  strew  the 
church-floors,  said  Mr.  Macmichael,  with  rushes 
in  summer  or  straw  in  winter,  since  they  were 
paved  or  flagged,  as  was  generally  the  case 
after  the  Tudor  period,  and  unusually  so  since 
the  Reformation.  “  Is  there  a  village  church,” 
he  asked,  “  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire¬ 
land  where  the  bare  floor  still  exists  ?  ”  Gras¬ 
mere  Church  is  said  to  have  had  a  bare  floor  in 
1828.  One  at  least  of  the  numerous  tiles  or 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  dates 
from  the  original  building  of  the  Castle  by 
“  one  Baynard,”— that  with  two  birds  back  to 
back.  There  is  a  similar  one  in  the  Geological 
Museum.  Two  fragments  of  skulls  were  also 
found  6  ft.  below  the  foundations,  and  24  ft. 
beneath  the  level  of  Thames-street,  and  mirable 
dictu,  beneath  an  oak  tree  which  was  found  in 
situ  !  A  marbled  tile  (like  scagliola  of  to-day),  an 
ornamental  metal  hoop,  and  boat-hook  were  all 
found  together,  also  four  spurs,  a  Roman  nail, 
bone  stilus,  a  primitive  pegtop,  a  fragment  of  a 
short  pendant,  ear-pick,  and  a  shoe,  Norman  or 
Plantagenet,  with  pointed  toe ;  the  peak  was 
stuffed  with  tow  or  hay.  Mr.  Macmichael  also 
exhibited  some  other  objects  of  interest  which 
had  been  found  elsewhere,  and  which  he 
described. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  London  County  Council  held  its  second 
meeting  in  the  enlarged  Council  Chamber  at 
Spring-gardens  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Lord 
Rosebery  presided,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
items  of  business,  resumed  his  review  of  the 
work  of  the  various  Committees  of  the  Council. 
He  said  that  at  the  previous  meeting  he  had 
reviewed  the  work  of  seven  Committees.  That 
left  thirteen  or  fourteen  Commit  rees  still  to  be 
reviewed.  We  give  extracts  from  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery's  speech 

“  The  Sanitary  Committee ,  from  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  its  functions  and  their  domestic  cha¬ 
racter,  might  almost  be  called  the  nurse  of 
London.  If  he  read  out  to  them  the  heads  of 
the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  he  thought 
they  would  feel  that  that  name  was  justified  : 
— Public  Health  (London)  Consolidation  Bill, 
By-laws,  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  public 
baths  and  laundries,  cMlet  accommodation, 
fogs,  water  supply,  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act.  coroners,  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  ambulances,  gas  supply,  testing 
of  gas  meters,  weights  and  measures, 
licensing  cow-houses  and  slaughter-houses, 
supervision  of  offensive  trades,  Explosive  Acts, 
Petroleum  Acts,  Infant  Life  Protection,  and 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  He  was 
sure  they  would  feel  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  go  through  these  heads  in  detail,  but  a 
cursory  review  was  necessary  on  one  or  two 
of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  Committee 
thought  that  its  powers  were  very  inadequate  ; 
it  had  found  them  to  be  very  inadequate.  They 
said  that  the  sanitary  administration  of  the 
metropolis  was  in  a  completely  and  entirely 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  they  wished  strongly 
to  emphasise  their  opinion  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  be  empowered  to  frame 
By-laws  for  the  proper  sanitary  government  of 
London  ;  that  the  new  District  Councils  or  the 
existing  local  bodies  should  put  them  in  force, 
and  that  the  County  Council  should  be  the 
supervisory  body  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
carried  out.  He  believed  that  to  be  a  sound 
recommendation.  They  had  in  view  also  the 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  occupied  much  of 
their  time  at  the  last  meeting,  which  was  called 
chalet  accommodation.  They  had  endeavoured  to 
urge  on  Vestries  and  District  Boards  their  duties 
in  that  respect,  and  they  had  received  from  no 
less  than  twentyof  these  authorities  their  promise 
to  take  action.  As  regarded  fogs,  which  was  a 
subject  on  which  they  had  built  some  hopes, 
they  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
practical  suggestion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  existing  legislation  on  the  subject  was  in 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Acts,  which  provided 
that  engines  and  furnaces  and  buildings  used 
for  trade  should  consume  their  own  smoke,  but 
there  was  no  enactment  in  regard  to  the 
smoke  of  private  houses,  and  in  any  case 
the  police  were  entrusted  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  Acts,  and  they  had  no  control  over 
the  police  for  that  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
As  regarded  the  gas  supply,  which  was  one  of 
their  most  important  functions,  they  had  the 
whole  gas-testing  for  London,  except  at  the 
City  stations,  and  they  had  endeavoured  to 
make  considerable  improvements  in  this  exami¬ 
nation.  To  make  it  more  real  and  more 
thorough,  they  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
legalise  portable  photometers,  so  that  gas  might 
be  tested  at  other  places  than  the  regular 
testing- places.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
no  testing  of  gas  could  be  efficient  unless  it 
was  extended  much  beyond  its  present  scope. 
The  duties  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to 
licensed  cowhouses  and  slaughterhouses  were 
very  considerable.  There  were  728  licensed 
slaughterhouses  on  April  1,  1889,  when  they 
came  into  office,  and  they  renewed  the  licences 
in  691.  The  number  of  licensed  cowhouses  in 
London  was  745,  and  they  renewed  the  licences 
in  673  cases.  They  had,  further,  a  large  control 
of  the  explosives  and  inflammable  materials  of 
London.  As  regarded  inflammable  materials, 
their  duties  were  not  very  considerable,  because 
they  had  only  the  power  to  sample  petroleum  on 
dealers’  premises  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  petroleum  of  the  flashing  point  to  which 
the  Act  applied.  But  when  they  considered 
that  the  import  of  petroleum  into  London 
annually  was  not  less  than  2,000,000  barrels  of 
40  gallons  each,  and  that  the  number  of  fires 
proceeding  from  mineral  oil  lamps  was  very 
considerable,  there  being  no  less  than  259  last 
year,  he  thought  they  must  see  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  some  reason  for  urging  that  they 


should  be  given  extended  powers  in  ths 
respect. 

The,  Highways  Committee  was  mainly  cor 
cerned  with  business  under  three  heads, — maij 
roads,  electric  lighting,  and  tramways.  Wit" 
regard  to  main  roads,  they  received  from  tbil 
Government  the  duty  of  contributing  to  thi[ 
maintenance  of  certain  disturnpiked  roads, -s 
there  were  eleven  miles  of  them,  he  though’ 
That  was  one  of  the  new  duties  and  new  ej 
penses  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  rata 
layers  by  the  new  Act,  and  which  contribute: 
n  some  degree  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  tbi 
increase  of  the  rates.  The  Committee,  howevev 
wisely,  as  he  thought,  decided  to  contribute  tbi 
same  sum  to  these  disturnpiked  roads  that  ha: 
been  previously  contributed  by  the  Governmen 
— that  was  3,558Z.  14s.  From  the  distria 
authorities  who  were  charged  with  these  roac; 
there  was  much  grumbling  that  the  Committe 
did  not  recommend  a  larger  contribution,  btl 
he  confessed  that  he  thought  the  Committe 

ere  perfectly  right  in  taking  the  action  the! 
did,  knowing  of  no  reason  whatever  why  the) 
should  give  more  than  Parliament  or  tt 
Government  did  for  these  roads,  and  he  thougljl 
the  Committee  was  right  in  leaving  an 
authorities  that  were  aggrieved  to  take  thei 
own  action  in  the  matter.  They  had  a  large 
and  more  complex  business  in  connexion  wit- 
roads.  The  41st  section  of  the  Local  G overt 
ment  Act  extended  to  London  the  provisions  e 
the  Highways  and  Locomotives  Acts  Amend 
ment  Act  of  1878  relative  to  main  roads.  I 
that  the  Common  Council  or  any  Vestry  or  Did 
trict  Board  might  apply  for  an  order  askin' 
that  a  road  might  be  made  a  main  road,  and  si 
kept  up  by  the  Council.  Every  district  auth< 
rity  in  London,  except  the  Common  Council  an 
the  Strand,  had  made  this  application,  and  tl 
total  amount  of  that  application  was  412  mil<i 
of  main  road.  The  Committee  had  come  1 
the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  have  bee< 
the  intention  of  Government  to  cast  on  thr 
central  authority  the  charge  of  these  412  milii 
of  road,  over  the  maintenance  of  which  the! 
could  not  possibly  exercise  any  supervision 
They  had  decided  that  the  enactment  was  pra* 
tically  unworkable,  having  regard  to  the  peer 
liar  conditions  under  which  the  roads  wen- 
managed  and  the  number  of  authorities  cor 
cerned  in  their  management.  He  confessed  H 
thought  that  that  was  one  of  the  cases  when 
in  order  to  make  the  Local  Government  A. 
uniform,  the  legs  of  London  had  been  cut  to  t 
into  a  Procrustean  bed  which  was  meant  t 
adapt  itself  to  every  small  community  in  tl  ; 
country.  Another  great  power  of  theirs  was  'J 
regard  to  electric  lighting.  The  favourable  ternil 
of  the  Act  of  1888,  as  regarded  length  of  tenuil 
and  conditions  of  purchase  at  the  termination  'ill 
tenure,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  science,  had  14* 
to  a  great  development  last  year  which  almafi 
coincided  with  the  coming  into  existence  of  tl  | 
Council.  The  Council  had  been  entrusted  wivi 
great  powers  of  supervision  and  control,  ail 
they  had,  he  thought,  last  year  fifty-five  notice 
to  apply  for  these  powers  from  different  cor  j 
panies,  and  in  every  case  he  thought  the: 
affixed  special  conditions,  which  had  been  con: 
plied  with.  This  year  they  had  had  twentn 
tVirpp  ■nrrwi'sinnnl  nrders  and  three  Bills,  all 


three  provisional  orders  and  three  Bills,  all 
which  they  had  considered  and  which  they  h:  :> 
brought  into  line,  as  far  as  they  could,  wit, 
those  that  they  gave  last  year.  They  had  otbi 
work  with  regard  to  tramways.  There  we|i 
five  schemes  in  1889.  In  all  those  that  they  bn 
passed,  clauses  had  been  inserted  to  satisfy  tv 
requirements  of  the  Council.  There  were  sevo 
in  1890,  of  which  two  had  been  withdraw 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  won 1 
be  equally  successful  in  dealing  with  the  balan;[i 
nf  five.  With  reo-ard  to  the  Overhead  Wifi 


of  five.  With  regard  to  the  Overhead  Wifi 
Bill  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  overhelfj 
wires,  which  was  a  matter  of  so  much  impel 
tance,  they  had  withdrawn  their  clauses  wi1 
regard  to  subways,  at  any  rate  for  the  preset  i| 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  bars  and  gat'll 
which  came  before  this  Committee.  If  he  w< 
asked  to  take  an  intelligent  foreigner  ov 
London  and  to  show  him  the  most  romarkaHi: 
thing  in  London  he  should  not  take  him  to  s 1 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  Houk 
of  Parliament,  or  even  the  County  Council.': 
he  should  take  him  to  the  mysterious  regij 
of  London  which  was  shut  up  from  the  contagi® 
of  the  outer  world  at  eleven  or  twelve  o’clc'i 
at  night  by  these  bars  and  gates.  There  w 
no  such  thing  in  any  other  city  of  the  won 
He  did  not  believe  they  could  persuade  ati 
foreigner  who  had  not  seen  these  bars  and  ga' 
that  they  were  in  actual  existence  in  London) 


May  3,  1890.] 
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the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ne 
believed  there  was  an  arrangement  analogous 
to  it  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egyp ' 
when  the  children  of  Israel  were  relegated  to 
i  part  of  that  country  which  was  shut  off,  he  1. 
no  doubt,  by  bars  and  gates  at  a  fixed  hour 
the  night  from  any  communication  with 
outer  world;  but  that  was  really  the  . 

;  precedent  that  he  knew  for  it,  except 
precedent  of  walled  and  fortified  cities 
!  [Captain  James  :  “  The  Ghetto.”]  Well, 
i  Ghetto ;  but  the  Ghetto  had  long  ceased 
;  exist  in  its  secluded  form.  The  committee  1 
j  endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  through 
;  medium  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  a; 

!  they  thought  that  fora  condition  of  tilings  li 
:  this  compensation  was  hardly  required.  ” 
they  had  endeavoured  to  compromise  on 
question  of  compensation,  he  believed, 
offering  to  provide  a  silent  pavement 
that  neighbourhood  at  the  expense  of  me 
Council  to  some  extent,  which  would  soften 
to  some  degree  the  rude  change  from  the 
i  sacred  slumbers  which  at  present  prevailed 
in  that  quarter  of  London  to  the  sleep 
enjoyed  by  other  less  privileged  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
had  had  the  charge  of  their  embankments  anil 
the  closing  of  streets.  Last  year  they  had 
closed,  wholly  or  partially,  1G6  streets,  and  they 
had  had  59  applications  for  closing.  They  had 
the  control  of  railway  bridges  over  streets,  and 
all  the  plans  for  such  bridges  had  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  approval.  They  had  had 
four  bridging  schemes  and  two  for  widening 
bridges,  with  all  of  which  they  had  dealt.  He 
thought  everybody  would  feel  that  this  was  a 
very  creditable  record  of  work. 

The  Corporate  Property  Committee,  as  they 
knew,  managed  their  property  and  their  ground 
rents.  The  value  of  the  property  was  very 
considerable.  The  capital  value  was  not  less 
than  £2,300,000.  He  could  not  notice  the  work 
of  the  Committee  in  detail,  because  it  was  a 
work  of  detail,  and  it  could  no  more  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  hasty  review  of  this  kind  than  they 
could  describe  a  land  agent’s  work  on  a  large 
estate  in  this  country.  But  it  had  been,  as  he 
believed,  very  efficiently  managed,  and  the  result 
of  the  first  auction  that  had  been  carried  on 
under  their  Valuer,  last  week,  he  thought  was 
a  most  decided  success. 

The  Building  Act  Committee  was  also  a  com¬ 
mittee  very  much  of  detail,  and  they  would 
forgive  him  if  he  could  not  enter  into  their 
yearly  report  any  more  than  the  Council 
entered  into  the  details  of  its  weekly  report. 

The  greatest  compliment  to  that  Committee, _ 

and  it  was  a  deserved  compliment,— was  that 
their  recommendations  or  reports  were  swal¬ 
lowed  whole.  He  would  only  give  one  or  two 
figures  to  point  out  what  manner  of  work  it  was 
they  had  to  do.  For  instance,  they  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  opening  of  no  less  than  eight  miles 
of  new  streets  in  the  past  year.  They  had 
considered  and  reported  upon  2,979  cases  of 
dangerous  structures,  taken  out  853  summonses 
against  recalcitrant  house-owners,  abolished 
31G  subsidiary  and  other  names  of  streets,  and 
•e-arranged  the  numbers  of  7,896  houses,  ap¬ 
proved  65  names  of  new  streets,  and  ordered 
the  re-naming  and  re-numbering  of  211  streets, 
tie  could  continue  these  statistics  ad  infinitum 
to  show  the  enormous  amount  of  detailed  work 
oiwhich  was  thrown  on  this  Committee.  In  each 
dbf  those  cases  that  he  had  mentioned  they  went 
ijcare fully  into  the  matter ;  very  often,  he 
fpelieved,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Jijsvent  into  the  whole  of  the  report  before 
K'.t  came  before  the  Committee,  and  there- 

Iore  they  might  form  some  idea  of  the 
pork  which  was  occupying  that  Committee 
a  dealing  with  the  management  of  Lon¬ 
don.  They  had  also  had  one  great  question 
■r.)f  principle  to  settle— the  question  of  District 
Purveyors.  They  had  not  yet  fully  reported  to 
3;he  Council  what  their  recommendations  were 

(In  that  respect,  but  they  seemed  to  favour  the 
idea  of  District  Surveyors  being  paid  by  salary 
instead  of  by  fees,  and  being  divorced  from 
private  practice.  He  did  not  know  what  view 
Ohe  Council  might  take  of  that,  but  it  was 
■  ery  clearly  a  point  of  very  great  importance 
'flh  their  administration,  and  they  left  it 
nth  great  confidence  to  the  Building 
)  -cts  Committee.  They  also  stated  that  it  was 
■stremely  unsatisfactory  that  so  many  separate 
'  ;c“s  °f  Parliament  were  enforced  in  the  metro- 
olis  with  reference  to  building  matters.  Yet 
que  opposition  to  a  really  useful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the 
;  ite  Board,  which  to  an  extent  would  have 


obviated  the  difficulty,  was  so  determined  as 
defeat  the  Bill.  Hon.  members  might  know 
that  it  was  not  only  the  Council  that  found 
opposition  to  its  measures  in  Parliament.  The 
Committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  building 
law,  both  constructional  and  sanitary,  shoulc 
be  strengthened  and  then  consolidated. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Water-Supply  had 
submitted  a  report  which  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  record  of  the  history  of  the  question  drawn 
up  by  their  colleague,  Mr.  Beal,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  they  came  to  inquire  into  their 
subject  they  found  that  they  had  no  power  to 
incur  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  matter  referred  to  them,  and  they  had 
to  put  a  special  clause  into  the  County  Council 
Bill  for  obtaining  money  for  that  purpose. 
That  clause  was  not  favourably  received  by 
Parliament,  and  they  were  only  able  to  renew 
it  this  year.  That  matter  was  a  very  urgent 
one.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they  should 
obtain  control  of  the  water  companies  that  the 
question  was  so  urgent,  but  it  was  in  view  of 
the  quinquennial  valuation  that  took  place 
next  year.  Now,  the  annual  increase  in  rateable 
value  of  property  in  London,  as  the  Committee 
pointed  out,  averaged  about  1£  million  at  each 
quinquennial  valuation.  Taking  the  average 
authorised  charge  of  the  several  companies  for 
domestic  supply  to  be  five  per  cent,  on  rateable 
value,  the  increase  of  income  to  the  companies 
at  each  quinquennial  revaluation  would  amount 
to  75.000Z.  a  year,  solely  in  respect  of  the 
increased  rateable  value  of  existing  property, 
and  without  reference  to  any  increase  of  supply. 
The  consequent  increase  in  value  of  the  water 
companies’  stock  would  probably  exceed  two 
millions,  and  that  at  each  quinquennial  valua¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  the  very  lowest  increase 
which  could  be  added  to  the  value  of  these 
water  companies.  They  would  see  from  that 
that  it  would  become  after  ten  or  fifteen  years 
impossible  for  London  to  face  the  enormous 
expense  of  controlling  its  own  water  supply.  He 
thought  that  the  Committee  were  right  to  urge 
that  a  Bill  be  brought  into  Parliament  to  deal 
with  this  question  in  the  interest  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  and  in  the  interest  of  the  metropolis  at 
large. 

Suggested  amendments  in  the  Bans  relating 
to  the  Government  of  London. — The  only  point 
to  which  he  should  call  their  attention  further 
was  this — the  number  of  committees  that  found 
their  powers  inadequate  under  present  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Of  course,  it  might  be  said  to  that 
that  bad  workmen  quarrelled  with  their  tools, 
and  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  workmen,  and 
not  of  the  tools,  that  this  discovery  should  be 
made.  But  he  did  not  think  that  that  view 
of  the  case  would  hold  water  for  a  moment. 
Why  was  the  Local  Government  Bill 
made  to  apply  to  London  at  all  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  to  remedy  the  chaotic  condition  of 
things  which  existed  in  the  metropolis,  which 
consisted  of  a  city  and  fragments  of  three 
counties.  Well,  it  was  quite  clear  that  when 
they  tried  to  reduce  that  chaos  under  a  system, 
more  especially  by  a.  Bill  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  both  to  rural  and  urban  counties,  they 
could  not  help  finding  that  a  great  deal 
of  their  machinery  required  renovation.  That 
was  the  case  on  this  occasion,  and  they  were 
also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  part  of  their  functions,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  repeatedly  had  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  Parliament,  and  very  often  in 
vain,  to  enable  them  to  perfect  their  machinery. 
He  thought  that  on  a  calm  survey  of  the  whole 
situation  they  would  find  that,  with  the  machi¬ 
nery  at  their  disposal,  these  committees  had 
done  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and  that 
Parliament  would  not  long  consider  it  un¬ 
reasonable  if  the  Council  should  apply  for  some 
assistance  in  re-modelling  and  re-sharpening 
the  machinery  with  which  they  had  to  work.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  sitting 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  report 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  this  debate  was  adjourned,  we  will 
revert  to  the  subject  next  week.  The  Council 
adjourned  shortly  after  7  o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Baths,  Salford. — The  Baths  Committee]  of 
the  Salford  Town  Council  met  on  the  23rd  ult. 
and  selected  the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Mangnall  Sc  Littlewood  for  the  new  baths,. 
Regent-road,  Salford,  which  were  submitted  in 
competition  under  the  nom  de  plume,  “  The 
Regent.” 

Breslau.— In  the  competition  for  a  design  pf 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  deceased  Emperor 
William,  the  first  prize  has  been  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Behrens  Sc  Licht,  the  former  a  sculptor 
of  Breslau,  the  latter  the  well-known  City- 
Architect  of  Leipzig. 


WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  J.  T.  WOOD. 

Slit. — Professor  Aitchison  is  in  error  in  assigning 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  of  Ephesian  fame,  the  office  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  King-street,  Cheapside 
(with  one  front  in  Gresham-street),  as  it  was- 
designed  and  carried  out  by  tho  late  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood,  and  he  was  well  known  in  connexion  with 
other  works.  Thos.  Chatfeild  Clarke. 


GOLDEN  CHANCES  FOR  SURVEYORS. 

Sir,  —I  notice  by  the  list  you  publish  [p.  302,  ante J 
that  fi  fty-seven  young  men  have  passed  the  Surveyors’ 
Institutien  Examination,  somo  of  whom  may  be  now 
shortly  seeking  a  start  in  life.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  space  to  point  out  a  few  splendid  openings- 
in  Local  Board  Surveyorships  now  offered,  so  that 
those  gentlemen  may  be  on  the  qni  vive.  Who- 
shall  say  the  profession  is  overcrowded,  and  that 
when  you  have  spent  hundreds  upon  education  and 
pupilage  and  become  “  P.  A.  S.  I.,”  the  difficulty  of 
earning  bread  and  cheese  then  begins  ? 

There  is  Goole  Surveyorship,  “  salary  100 1. ,  which 
is  to  include  travelling  expenses.”  To  the  careful  man 
(who  cycles)  here  is  a  prospect  of  saving  up  for 
old  age  !  Then  Rugeley,  salary  50 1.,  travelling  not 
mentioned. 

Then  South  Molton,  salary  100L,  which  includes 
rate-collecting.  But  the  greatest  prize  is  at 
Worksop,  120 f.,  and  nothing  much  to  do ,  although 
the 

1  Surveyor  must  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the- 
duties,  no  extras  nor  private  practice  allowed.  He  will 
have  to  make  surveys,  prepare  and  approve  plans,  esti¬ 
mates,  and  tenders,  schedules  of  prices,  supervise  and. 
carry  out  the  construction  of  work,  keep  accounts,  pay 
wages  and  bills,  superintend  and  manage  the  sewage¬ 
pumping  station  and  drainage  systems,  fire-brigade, 
engines  and  hydrants,  lighting  of  the  public  lamps  and 
streets,  and  forty-eight  miles  of  highways.” 

Now,  in  a  sinecure  like  this,  aDy  active  young 
fellow  believing  in  the  dignity  of  labour  could  very 
well  fill  up  hi3  leisure  by  sweeping  up  the  roads, 
putting  in  an  odd  house-drain  or  two  until  tea-time 
aod  then  run  round  to  the  lamps,  and  after  a  bit 
of  supper  clean  up  the  fire-engine,  and  in  case  of  a 
call  run  it  out  and  extinguish  the  fire,  by  which 
time  he  would  be  ready  for, — bed. 

This  is  so  good  a  chance  that  I  expect  it  will  not 
go  out  of  the  town ;  or  at  least  only  be  given  to- 
some  clever  M.  I.  C.  E. 

April  30. 


VENTILATION  BY  SASH-WINDOWS. 
Sir,— In  your  issue  of  April  25,  among  the- 
Receut  Patents  ”  I  notice  one,  No.  8,019,  “  Ven¬ 
tilation  by  Sash-Windows."  If  I  understand  it- 
rightly,  I  have  used  this  method  of  ventilation  for 
years,  with  a  piece  of  wood  alone.  My  method  is- 
to  remove  the  sill-bead,  and  nail  a  piece  of  wood  on 
the  window-sill  about  1 J  in.  deep,  cut  in  tight  be¬ 
tween  the  inside  linings,  shorten  the  stall-beads 
1£  in.,  and  replace  the  sill-bead,  which  will  simply 
be  the  depth  of  the  new  piece  higher  than  ifc. 
was  before.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  sash-window 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  answers  admirably. 

Of  course  the  piece  could  be  more  than  1J  in.  it 
desired,  but  I  find  that  size  the  most  convenient  to 
allow  of  the  sash-lifts  being  fixed  on  bottom  rail  of 
sash.  Vincent  Knowles. 

Hull,  April  26. 


Appointment.— We  are  informed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Grand  J ury  at  the  recent  Spring 
Assizes,  appointed  Mr.  P.  O.  Cowan,  B.Sc., 
'  .M.I.C.E.,  County  Surveyor  for  South  Down,  to 
!  County  Surveyor  for  the  entire  county,  in 
hich  the  annual  expenditure  on  Grand  Jury 
works  is  about  45.000L,  and  there  are  eleven 
Assistant  Surveyors. 


***  This  method  of  obtaining  ventilation  from 
sash-windows  without  draught,— the  fresh  air 
entering  at  the  meeting-rail  and  passing  upwards 
some  distance  and  gradually  becoming  diffused 
with  the  air  of  a  room,  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  by  many  people  who  are  aware  of  its  advan¬ 
tages.  We  ourselves  have  used  it  for  many  years. 
As  far  as  we  know,  this  simple  method  was  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hinckes  Bird,  who  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  described  and  illustrated  it  in  the  Builder. 
Dr.  Hinckes  Bird  did  not  patent  the  idea,  but  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  As  indicated 
by  us  in  our  foot-note  last  week,  we  were  rather 
surprised  to  see  that  a  patent  has  now  been  granted- 
for  what  appears  to  be  practically  the  same  idea. 


Glaucus  Club.— The  Sportsman  announces- 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Green,  architect,  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  make  designs  for  this  new  club-house. 
The  premises  will  comprise  a  large  theatre. 
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CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Glyn  Farrell. — A  correspondent  says “  A 
■new  Mission  Church  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Glyn  Farrell,  in  the  parish  of  Llanpyddid,  Bre¬ 
conshire.  The  old  parish  church  is  well  known 
for  its  unusually  large  churchyard,  its  exceed¬ 
ing  picturesque  position,  its  grand  yew  trees, 
the  retention  of  so  many  of  its  interesting  old 
features,  such  as  the  fine  old  font,  the  sounding 
board  over  the  pulpit,  which  was  doubtless 
made  out  of  part  of  the  rood  screen,  and  the 
old  doorway ;  the  remains  of  the  fine  old  oak 
porch,  and  some  old  windows  and  a  number  of 
monuments.  It  was  carefully  repaired  and 
re-fitted  with  seats  about  fifteen  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Kempson,  then  of  Hereford,  and 
now  Diocesan  Surveyor  for  Llandaff.  The 
new  Mission  Church,  which  will  be  commenced 
at  once,  will  accommodate  about  120  adults.  It 
-will  be  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
mother  church,  close  to  a  good  road,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  parish  where  its  want  has  been 
long  felt.  It  will  be  built  of  fine  hard  native 
stone,  with  local  and  other  hard  stone  dressings, 
the  walls  will  be  thick,  the  roofs  very  strong, 
the  seats  of  substantial  character.  The  font  will 
be  of  stone,  the  pulpit  of  oak,  the  chancel  floor 
■of  tiles.  There  will  be  a  reredos  of  quiet  design, 
a  western  bell-cote,  and  the  roofs  will  be 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  designs,  which 
are  of  simple  thirteenth  century  character, 
with  details  full  of  careful  treatment  of  true 
old  Welsh  type,  are  by  Messrs.  Kempson  & 
Fowler,  of  Llandaff.” 

Kington  ( Herefordshire ). — A  new  mission 
chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  in  this  interesting 
little  town.  The  new  chapel  will  accommodate 
165  adults.  It  will  be  built  of  local  stone,  with 
hard  stone  dressings  of  fine  colour ;  the  roof- 
iimbers  are  all  of  large  size,  and  the  covering 
will  be  the  best  North  of  England  heavy  green 
slates ;  the  floors  of  the  nave  will  be  of  wood 
"blocks,  those  in  the  chancel  of  tiles.  The 
screen  will  be  of  oak,  as  will  also  the  chancel 
fittings.  The  contract  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Wislade,  builder,  Kington.  The  designs 
are  by  Messrs.  Kempson  &  Fowler. 

Linkinhorne. — The  restoration  of  St.  Mellor 
Church,  at  Linkinhorne,  near  to  Liskeard, 
Cornwall,  has  been  taken  in  hand.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  five  bays,  aisles,  chancel, 
and  transept ;  the  embattled  tower  has  turrets 
with  pinnacles.  The  parish  is  renowned  for  its 
.granite  quarries,  the  property  of  the  Duchy ; 
and  for  its  monolithic  remains,  including  the 
Cheesewring  on  Stowes-common,  the  two  stone- 
circles  known  as  the  “  Hurlers,”  the  “  Ling- 
stone,”  and  the  elevated  sharp  Point  Tor.  Here, 
in  a  habitation  which  he  had  made  for  himself 
in  the  rocks,  lived  the  eccentric  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  Daniel  Gum. 

Stockland  ( near  Honiton ).—  A  new  pulpit  has 
lately  been  fixed  in  the  old  fifteenth-century 
parish  church  here,  designed  by  Mr.  B.  Edmund 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  to  harmonise  with  the  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  octagonal  in  plan,  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  being  of  English  oak  with  three  pierced 
traceried  panels  to  each  side,  trefoil-headed, 
and  with  a  cornice  having  carved  roses  con¬ 
ventionally  treated.  The  pedestal  is  of  Bishop’s 
Lydeard  stone,  with  Keinton  steps.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Berry,  builder, 
Honiton. 


lowered,  so  as  to  group  the  audience  more 
closely  together,  and  improve  sight  and  hearing 
from  the  gallery.  Moreover,  they  are  being 
lowered  bodily,  and  without  being  taken  to 
pieces. 


Cjjj  Siuirmt’s  Column. 


ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XVIII. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT  DYNAMO-MACHINE. 


set  up,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  (I 
lower  part,  II.,  of  the  figure  the  positions  of  the  6 
centre  of  the  bobbin  are  marked  off  along  OX, 
and  the  E.M.F.,  in  any  position,  measured  ;i 
parallel  to  0  Y.  The  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  1 
indicated  by  setting  off  electromotive  forces  a 

_ opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides  of  O  X.  . 

The  curve  drawn  is  a  simple  curve  of  sines.*  "| 
The  curve  which  shows  the  current  flowing  ^ 
from  the  machine  will  have  the  same  form,  j 
though  modified  by  the  conditions  of  the  e 
circuit. 

TRANSFORMER. 


[jlyvjFj]  SKELETON  alternating  -  current 
gSk'Gi  dynamo-machine  was  shown  in  fig.  28, 
representing  a  single  turn  of  a  coil,  on 
a  drum  armature,  revolving  between  the  poles 
of  a  magnet.  Very  small  machines  are,  indeed, 
sometimes  constructed  on  this  principle,  but 
the  type  most  commonly  adopted  for  machines 


larger  size  is  that  shown  in  fig.  50.  The 
armature  coils  At,  An,  A3  are  fixed  in  the  plane 
and  around  the  circumference  of  a  disc,  being 
made  to  revolve  between  an  equal  number 
of  pairs  of  faces  of  field  magnets,  which  are 
separately  excited  by  a  little  continuous-current 
machine;  the  alternating  current  produced 
is  then  connected  with  the  external  circuit 
through  collector  rings.  The  coils  may  be  con¬ 
nected  in  series,  as  in  the  figure,  or  when  a 
large  current  and  low  electromotive  force  is 
equired  they  may  be  put  abreast. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Birkenhead. — A  few  days  since  the  new  Congre¬ 
gational  Church ,  Prenton-road  West ,  was  opened, 
The  church  is  the  first  section  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme,  which  will  include  a  church  to 
accommodate  about  600  people,  having  tower 
.and  spire,  and  schoolroom  for  250  children, 
having  five  class-rooms  for  senior  scholars.  The 
present  building  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
used  for  Sunday-school  in  addition  to  congre¬ 
gational  purposes.  The  contract  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Birkenhead, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  of  Birken¬ 
head,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  competi¬ 


tion. 


Leek.  ( Staffordshire ). — Brunswick  Chapel 
at  present  closed  for  alterations  and  decora¬ 
tion,  the  congregation  meeting  meanwhile 
the  Ballhaye-street  schools.  The  improvements 
are  somewhat  extensive,  and  are  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Matthews,  builders,  to  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
Messrs.  W.  Sugden  &  Son,  architects.  The 
whole  of  the  galleries  are  being  considerably 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


In  a  dynamo-machine  the  coils  of  the  armature  c 
revolve  and  cut  the  lines  of  force  produced  by 
the  stationary  field-magnets  ;  in  some  cases  the  <; 
armature  is  stationary  while  the  field-magnets  .| 
revolve,  carrying  their  lines  of  force  with  them  cl 
so  as  to  cut  the  armature  coils.  A  transformer  i 
maybe  regarded  as  a  dynamo-machine  in  which  l| 
both  armature  and  field-magnets  are  stationary,  i 
but  in  which  the  lines  of  force,  proceeding  from  ij 
the  field-magnets,  are  made  to  move  by  varying  sj 
the  current  in  the  field-magnet  coils,  thus  cut-  r 
ting  the  conductors  in  the  armature.  Faraday,  -| 
in  1831,  described  certain  types  of  transformers  i 
for  the  “Evolution  of  Electricity  from  Mag-;! 
netism,” but  the  name  “  transformer” is  of  later  j 
date,  and  modern  transformers  differ  consider- 
ably  in  detail  from  those  used  by  Faraday. 

In  fig.  53  two  coils,  P  and  S,  are  shown  i 
wound  round  an  iron  ring,  which  must  be  i 
divided,  like  the  core  of  the  armature  of  a  ;t 
dynamo-machine,  at  right  angles  to  the  <j 
direction  of  winding  of  the  cops,  so  as  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  induction  of 
currents  in  the  core  itself.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  represents,  in  principle,  the  most  common 
type  of  transformer,  though  in  practice  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  made  as  short  as  possible, 
and  its  shape,  therefore,  differs  considerably 
from  that  shown  in  the  figure;  we  are  not, 
however,  concerned  with  the  design  of  traps- sj 
formers,  but  with  their  action.  If  a  varying 
current  is  sent  through  P,  E.M.F.  is  set  up  in  S. 
Owing  to  the  similarity  between  a  transformer.1: 
and  an  ordinary  induction  coil,  P  and  S  areii 
usually  called  respectively  the  primary  andij 
secondary  coils  ;  though,  regarding  the  trans¬ 
former  as  a  peculiar  form  of  dynamo-machine, 
P  and  S  might  be  respectively  called  the  fielr1 
magnet  and  armature  coils. 


of 


Fig.  51  is  a  plan  of  a  section  of  the  part 
the  machine  shown  in  fig.  50,  the  field  bein^ 
represented  by  a  few  dotted  lines  of  force.  The 
centre  of  the  bobbin  A  is  exactly  on  the  axis  of 
the  first  pair  of  the  field  magnets,  the  full  circles 
being  the  sections  of  the  wire  on  the  bobbin. 
In  this  position  no  E.M.F.  is  being  set  up,  as  the 
bobbin  is  cutting  practically  no  lines  of  force, 
or  whatever  E.M.F.  is  set  up  in  one  side  of  the 
bobbin,  by  the  few  lines  it  may  cut,  an  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  E.M.F.,  round  the  coil,  is 
set  up  (see  fig.  26)  on  the  other  side,  so  that,  as 
a  net  result,  the  bobbin  contributes  no  E.M.F.  to 
the  circuit.  As  the  coil  moves  onward  an 
increasing  E.M.F.  is  produced,  until  its  centre 
is  half-way  between  pairs  1  and  2  of  the  field 
magnets,  when  both  sides  of  the  coil  are  in 
the  strongest  parts  of  their  respective  fields, 
and  both  contributing  E.M.F.  in  the  same 
direction ;  hence,  in  this  position,  the 
available  E.M.F.  in  the  coil  has  risen  to 
its  maximum  value.  It  falls  to  zero  when  A 
has  reached  the  axis  of  the  second  pair  of  field- 
I  magnets,  after  passing  which,  E.M.F.  is  again 


The  reason  for  the  production  of  E.  M.  F.  ir 
S,  when  a  varying  current  flows  in  P,  can  be ' 
seen  from  fig.  52.  Let  P  represent  the  section  ol 
one  inside  turn  of  the  primary  wire,  carrying  a 
current,  and  let  Z,  be  one  of  the  circular  linen 
of  force  surrounding  it  in  air.  If  the  current  il 
a  wire  is  rising,  the  closed  lines  of  force 
surrounding  it  at  any  point  are  being  proi 
pagated  outwards,  very  much  in  the  way  tha' 
rings  spread  over  the  surface  of  water  from  s* 
point  at  which  a  stone  has  been  dropped  ink; 
it.  Suppose,  then,  the  current  in  P  to  be  in : 
creasing,  the  line  Z,  will  expand  until  part  of  ii 
enters  the  iron  and  assumes  a  shape  somewhah 
like  L,  finally  expanding  so  as  to  lie  wholly 
within  the  ring  like  Z3  ;  in  expanding  this  lini! 
has  cut  through  the  single  turn  drawn  of  thi 
secondary  coil,  and  hence  produced  an  E.  M.  I. 
in  it. 

If  the  line  extends  still  further  so  as  to  cu 
S  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  as  it  quits  the  iron; 
the  effect  of  such  cutting  would  be  to  neutm 
lise  the  E.M.F.  set  up  by  the  line  following  ijj 
which  happened  at  the  same  instant  to  b 
cutting  S  on  the  inside  of  the  core,  for  cleark 
the  two  electromotive  forces  set  up  in  the  tw 
portions  of  S  would  act  in  opposite  direction: 
round  it.  The  net  effect  then  of  any  lines  jol 
force  which  pass  out  of  the  core  again  is  ni 
but  until  the  core  shows  signs  of  saturatial 
they  may  be  neglected,  as  practically  all  tt 
lines  remain  within  the  iron  ring. 

If  the  current  in  P  could  go  on  increasing  h? 
definitely,  E.M.F.  in  one  direction  would  L 


Any  periodic  curve  has,  for  its  components,  i 
greater  or  less  number  of  simple  curves  of  sines.  3 
the  true  curves,  obtained  experimentally  from  machin? 
..innll.r  ; .1  nou  illffor  1 t  el i irli fl v  frnm  that  drav 


actually  in  use,  differ  but  slightly  from  that  drav: 
above,  the  Bimple  curve  will  always  be  used. 


iproduced  in  S,  and  a  transformer  might  then 
Ireplace  a  continuous  current  dynamo-machine  ; 
as,  however,  this  is  impossible,  the  current  in 
P  is  varied  by  connecting  it  with  an  alternating 
current  dynamo-machine,  an  alternating  E.M.F. 
s  then  set  up  in  S,  the  E.M.F.  reversing  when 
he  number  of  lines  included  in  S  begins  to 
diminish.  The  considerations  which  apply  to 
single  turns  of  wire  in  fig.  52  will  obviously 
ipply  to  the  number  of  turns  in  fig.  53. 
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Let  N  =  number  of  turns  of  wire  in 
Fig.  53) ;  C  =  maximum  value  of  current 
i  =  area  of  cross  section  of  iron  core  • 
>ermeability  of  the  iron  ;  l  =  average  length  of 
ine  of  force  in  core ;  F  =  maximum*3  flux 
Chen, — 

4ttNC  -  10 


F  = 


l 

ft  a 


Again,  if  y  =  number  ’ of  times  the  current 
las  its  maximum  value  in  the  same  direction 
)er  second ;  n  =  number  of  turns  in  S ;  then 
F  v  is  the  number  of  lines  which  cut  into  and 
iut  of  S  per  second  ;  if  E  =  average  E.M.F 
et  up  in  S. 

E  =  4»Fv  x  10-8 
n  Fv  being  the  number  of  cuttings  by  lines  of 
orce  per  second  which  S  experiences. 

The  advantage  of  the  transformer  lies  in  the 
,ct  that  the  magnitude  of  E  can  be  made  any- 
hing  we  please  by  giving  the  proper  value  to 
'»  so  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  power  is  being 
xpended  in  the  primary  coil  we  can,  within 
imits,  obtain  as  high  an  E.M.F.  in  S,  by  sacri- 
cing  current,  or  as  large  a  current  as  we  please 
y  sacrificing  electro-motive  force.  Trans- 
ormcrs  are  usually  employed  for  producing  a 
irger  current  than  that  in  the  primary  circuit 
t  a  reduced  E.M.F. 

If  the  current  in  P  is  one  ampere  the 
umber  of  lines  of  force  enclosed  by  S  is  4  tt  N 
a  (10Z)-1,  and  these  lines  in  getting  into  the 
oil  have  cut  the  wire  4  ir  N  n  p  a  (10Z)-'  times 
1) ;  similarly  if  an  ampere  flows  in  S  the 
umber  of  lines  enclosed  by  P  will  be  4  ir  n 
r  (10Z)-'  and  these  lines  have  cut  the  wire  of 
4ttN  npa  (10Z)-‘  times  ....  (11),  but  ex- 
ressions  (1)  and  (11)  are  identical,  and  this 
uantity  is  called  The  Co-efficient  of  Mutual  In- 
Ufition  of  the  two  coils,  a  quantity  that  clearly 
aries  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  coils 
nd  the  medium  between  them.  It  must  also 
noticed  that  when  P  embraces  4  u  N  p  a 
HPO-1  lines  produced  by  its  current  of  one 
■mpere,  each  line  has  cut  through  each  turn 
nd  the  number  of  cuttings  is  4  ttK-  pa  (10Z)-1  , 
lis  quantity  is  called  The  Co-efficient  of  Self 
nduction  of  the  coil,  varying  both  with  the 
lape  of  the  coil  and  the  medium  surrounding 

Self  induction,  therefore,  causes  a  varying 
'Cal  E.M.F.  in  the  coil  itself,  opposing  the 
irrent  as  it  rises,  assisting  it  as  it  falls  in 
Une. 

In  a  system  consisting  of  (1)  an  alternating 
Jprrent  dynamo-machine  delivering  current  to 
Tie  primary  coils  of  a  transformer;  (2)  the 
'flicondary  coils  of  a  transformer  delivering 
idrrent  to  an  external  circuit :  we  have  to  con- 
i  der  (1)  the  E.M.F.  produced  by  the  machine  ; 
»:!)  the  local  E.M.F.  in  the  primary  coils  ;  (3) 
t»ie  current  in  the  primary  circuit;  (4)  the 
I-M.F.  produced  in  the  secondary  coils ;  (5) 
isie  local  E.M.F.  in  the  external  circuit,  due  to 
r  If  induction  ;  (G)  the  current  in  the  secondary 
Brcuit. 


St.  Peter's  (R.C.)  College,  Glasgow.— 

Irchbishop  Eyre  on  the  22nd  ult.  laid  the  corner 
|  one  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  at  Bearsden,  a  few 
iles  from  Glasgow.  It  is  a  large  building, 
^signed  by  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin,  London. 
!'e  gave  an  illustration  of  the  College  in  the 
•milder  for  September  21  last. 

The  Swan  United  Electric  Light 
ompany  (Limited).— We  are  informed  that 
~ie  directors  have  decided  to  pay  an  nd  interim 
uvidend  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent,  per  annum 
■  r  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 1890. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,775,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Building  Blocks,  &c. 
J.  D.  Denny. 

This  invention  principally  relates  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  method  of  manufacture  of  bricks,  &c., 
by  machinery,  and  consists  in  arranging  a  plate  on 
which  a  device  is  carved  in  the  mould,  and  in 
dressing  the  plastic  surface  with  ground  dust. 

6,949,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. 
J.  Middlehurst. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  movable  flushing- 
tank  is  used,  and  this  is  pivoted  on  a  water-inlet 
pipe  and  suitably  balanced.  By  its  form  it  allows 
the  water  to  come  in  through  the  inlet  passage,  and 
then  directly  after  discharge  it  returns  to  a  normal 
position,  closing  the  supply-valve.  The  balancing 
power  of  the  water  is  the  chief  feature,  as  this  in¬ 
fluences  the  discharge  and  supply,  opening  or 
cutting-off  the  inlets  or  outlets  as  required. 

7,089,  Gully-Trap,  Cover,  &c.,  for  Drains. 
C.  W.  Miller. 

This  invention  consists  of  an  air-tight  man-hole 
cover  provided  with  a  central  opening  protected  by 
a  grating,  under  which  is  a  gully-trap  of  ordinary 
construction,  but  having  on  one  side  a  fresh-air 
inlet  with  valve  formed  of  mica,  or  some  such  sub¬ 
stance.  This  valve  is  acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fresh  air  being  drawn  through  the  gratiDg  by 
the  suction  of  the  ventilating  shaft  of  the  drain, 
but  immediately  the  current  ceases  the  valve  falls. 
The  presence  of  foul  air  or  gas  causes  the  valve  to 
close  and  remain  closed,  preventing  the  escape  of 
noxious  smells  or  dangerous  odours. 

8,051,  Paperhangings.  W.  Scott. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  this  invention  improved  and 
cheaper  materials  are  used.  Sponge,  finely-cut  or 
ground,  is  applied  to  plain  paper  by  means  of 
adhesive  substance.  This  gives  a  rich,  velvety 
appearance,  which  may  be  increased  by  successive 
printings  or  embossing  if  desired,  and  is  cheaper 
than  “flock”  papers. 

19,G34,  Ventilators.  W.  and  W.  Gray. 

The  improvement  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  consists  mainly  in  the  uptake  pipe  or  shaft 
of  the  ventilating  head  being  fitted  with  a  double 
casing  lined  with  hair,  felt,  or  woollen  fabric  or 
nor.-conducting  material,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
external  air  from  cooling  down  the  internal  air,  and 
eo  reducing  the  induced  up-draught. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

April  14. — 5,606,  H.  Marsden,  Nails.  — 5.627,  J. 
Rome,  Metallic  Trough  Flooring  for  Bridges,  kc. 

April  15. — 5,680,  G.  Weber  and  K.  Mayer,  Wood 
Screw  Machines.  — 5,719,  W.  Taylor,  Manufacture 
of  Cement. 

April  16. — 5,745,  C.  Ure,  Water-closets. — 5,746, 

C.  Watts,  Ventilating  Gear  for  opening  continuous 
lengths  of  Lights,  Windows,  or  Ventilators. — 
5,753,  W'.^Leggott,  Operating  Skylights,  Fanlights, 
&c. — 5,757.  R.  Lee,  Fencing  and  Railing. — 5,796 
E.  Jeyes,  Gully-trap  for  Waste  Water. 

April  17. — 5,807,  W.  Odlin,  Combined  Squar 
Bevel,  and  Set  Mitre.— 5,818,  R.  Howson,  Stair- 
5,827,  A.  Rigby,  Concrete  Blocks.  — 5,837, 

D.  Ratcliff,  Metallic  Framing  for  the  Doors  of 
Strong-rooms,  &c.— 5.852,  J.  Reid,  Door-check  and 
Closing  Apparatus.— 5,865,  W.  Hutchens,  Mitreing 
and  Cutting-machine. 

April  18.  —5,899,  T.  Robinson,  Wood  Plauing 
and  Moulding  Machines.  —  5,905,  H.  Marples, 
Squares  for  Joiners,  &c.— 5,912,  J.  Smith,  Window- 
"  tshes  atd  Frames. 

April  19.— 5,974,  F.  Goodall,  Grates. — 5,977,  D. 
Wright  and  J.  Mackinlay,  Stove-grates,  kc. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,248,  W.  Horn,  Building  Block. — 2,346,  T. 
Kemp,  Testing  Drains.— 3,258,  E.  Marples  and  F. 
Lamburn,  Tool  Cabinets.— 3,378,  R.  Garside,  Sash- 
fastener.— 3,598.  C.  Mills,  Walls  and  other  Struc¬ 
tures. — 4,34S,  T.  Moss- Flower,  Spirit  Level. — 
‘,593,  W.  Baker,  Fire-grates.— 4,878,  J.  White, 
Door-spriDgs.— 4,882,  J.  Mason,  Door-springs.— 
4,988,  J.  Lewis,  Fire-grates.— 4,990,  A.  Booth, 
Sawing-machine.— 5,012,  J.  Tinline  and  S.  Holt! 
Wood-planing  Machines.— 5,070,  J.  Morris,  Extend¬ 
ing  Fretsaw  Frame. — 5,349,  C.  Weber  and  G. 
Freeman,  Artificial  Stone,  kc. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

_  -April  22.— By  R.  A.  NOTLEY. 

Upper  Tooting— 1,  Gresford-villa,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g-r-  £6  .  £360 

^  .  By  Salter,  Rex,  &  Co. 

Kentish  Town — 9  and  10,  Leighton-crescent  u  t 

51  yrs.,  g.r.  £1 .  760 

Deptford— 73,  Watergate-st.,  f.,  r.  £18.  4s .  180 

Highgate— 29,  Woodsome-rd.,  u.t.  72  vrs  no  e  r 

r-£4° . 46o 

,  ,  By  Rutley,  SON,  &  Vine. 

Marylebone— 34,  Saville-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  £15..  260 

By  Morley  &  Letts. 

Barnes— S,  Castelnau -gardens,  u.t.  60  vrs  e  r 

£S,V.£b5  . 560 

By  J.  p.  Hope. 

Acton,  Mill  Hill,  Grove-rd  —  A  plot  of  land 

0a.  2r.  19p .  600 

„  .  ...  By  Bidley,  Ledger,  &  Hollis. 

Pentonville— A  moiety  of  41,  42,  and  43,  Wilming- 

ton-sq.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  £14,  r.  £132  p.a.  . . . .  400 

Oxford-st— 8,  Blewheim-st.  (moiety  only),  Corpo¬ 
ration  lease,  r.  £180  .  y  60o 

_  ,  By  A.  Young. 

Clerkenwell,  Rosebery-avenue— A  plot  of  f.  land. 

area  24,670  ft .  jq  499 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  area  16,480  ft .  ‘  “  5900 

Deptford  Bridge- A  plot  of  f.  land,  area  4,697 'ft.  1200 
A  plot  of  f.  land,  area  5,772  ft .  ’090 


April  23.— By  H.  J.  Bromley. 
Hanover-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 


£24.  10s.,  with 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

8,961,  E.  Hanff,  Window-fastenings. — 9,305,  E. 
Johns,  Water-closet  Basins,  &c. — 9,666,  E.  Nunan, 
Base  for  Plastering,  &c.— 9,760,  A.  Katz,  Ceilings! 
k,c. — 10,008,  The  Broseley  Tileries  Co.  and  J. 
Crump,  Earthenware  Quarries  or  Tiles.— 10,120, 
S.  Wormald,  Hinges  for  Doors. — 11,128,  g! 
Batchelor,  Drying  Slurry  by  the  Waste  Heat  from 
Cement  Kilns. 


Removal. — Mr.  G.  Shrewsbury  notifies  his 
removal  from  122,  Newgate-street,  to  larger 
premises  at  3G,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C. 


Sydenham— 

£3.  Us.  Sd! . 

Lordship-lane,  Melford-rd.— “  Meiford  Villa"  u  t 

00  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  8s . 

By  Langridge  &  Freeman. 
Fenchurch-st.— No.  146,  f.,  r.  £300  p.a. 

Old  Ford-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £5,  with  reversion  in  :ii 

yrs . 

Commercial-rd.  East— No.  ’245!'  u.  t.  3  vrs  ’ '  a  r 

£4.  10s.,  r.  £66 . . .  .  44 

By  Inman  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Roberts 
West  Norwood— 10  to  28  (even),  Eden-rd  u  t 

46  yrs,  g.r.  £50,  r.  £197.  4s . i(30O 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Leyton— F.g.r. .  of  £25.  5s.,  with  reversion  in  96 
yrs.,  rising  to  £30.  5s.  in  7  yrs. 

Forest  Gate,  Field-rd. — F.g.r.  of  i 

reversion  in  90  yis . . . . 

Vicarage-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £28,’  with  reversion  in 

77  yrs .  590 

By  J.  G.  &  A.  Prevost. 

Bow— 59  and  61,  Wellington-rd.,  u.t.  81  vrs  ci¬ 
te.  10s.,  r.  £62.  8s.  .  . ’. . 5. ’ 

Stratford— 27,  29  and  31,  Queen-st.,  and  46  48 
,ra"d1750-  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  £12  .  630 

7?  °347  (.?7=,V?Ue?n'8>-  ,U  fc  75  yrs->  B-r-  £16. .  950 

71,  73  and  / 5,  Maryland-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g  r  t8 

r.  £71.  12s . ’  1310 

17  on  1°!!^’  f{?yton-rd-,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £15  .  1,200 
1/  to  29  (odd),  Major- rd.,  u  t.  73  yrs  ,  g.r.  ,tl0.  530 

Plaistow — Two  Plots  of  F  Land .  tor, 

Mile  End  -  3.  South-grove,  f .  .  oqk 

2,  South -grove,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a. ...!!!!!  V  !!!!!!! ! 
Plaistow— F.g.r.  of  £35,  with  reversion  in  90  yrs.! 

„  By  R.  j.  Collier. 

Newington,  Kent.  —  “  Cold  Harbour  Farm 

94a.  Or.  24p.,  f.,  r.  £94  .  ’ 

Clapton— 26,  Charnock-rd.,  f..  r.  £30  p.a.' .  a,u, 

Hendon,  Edgware-rd.— F.  plot  of  land  . 285 

•  ,  By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester,  West-lane— “  The  Butchers'  Arm*  ' 

f-«  r-  £1° . . 269 

April  24.— By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 
Marylebone  —  29  and  41,  Brown-st.,  and 
“Feathers”  public-house,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r. 


1,020 


2,100 


£37.  15s.. 


Edgwai 


1,550 


-rd.  - 35),  Nutford-pl.,  u.t.  5  yrs.,  no 

5.1.,  r.  £110  p.a . .  00Q 

Euston-sq.  No.  8  and  stabling,  u.t.  18  yrs  g  r 

£36.  1  os.,  r.  £107 . .  .  ’  b 

21,  Bhlborough-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  £12.  12s.', 


,  g.r.  £2. 


Brunswick-sq. — 19,  Marchmont-st.,  u.t.  32  vrs 
g.r.  £12.  12a.,  r.  £55  . . 
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100- 


By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Canonbury-pk.  South— No.  25,  u.t.  46  yrs.  g.r  £7  460 

Hollnway—  96,  Tufnell-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs  cr 

£8,  r.  £45  p.a . .  ’  S  400 

Bedfont— The  f.  residence,  “  Clifford  House  ”  r 

£40  p.a . .  515 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
Clapton-common— 12,  Hill-st.  and  Hope  Cottage. 

f.  ,  r.  £84  p.a.  .  j  759 

Bow-rd.  N< .  68,  u  t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £75  p.a.' '.  ’eoo 
Poplar— 31,  Bow-lane,  f.,  r.  £28.  12s .  230. 

By  E  Stimson. 

Rotherliithe,  Wormald-pl.— f.g.r.  of  £31.  10s. 

with  reversion  in  61  yrs . ’  459 

King's  Cross,  Thanet-st.,  &c.—  i.g.r.  of  £102.  18s 

subject  to  g.r.  of  £7,  u.t.  16^  yrs . 730 

Burton-st.,  &c.~  i.g.r.  of  £91.  4s.  6d.,  subject 

to  g.r.  of  £30,  u.t.  16i  yrs .  499 

Hastings-st.,  &c.— i.g.r.  of  £58.  10s.,  subject  to 

g. r.  of  £2,  u.t.  16 J  yrs .  459 

Clapham  Junction- f.g.r.  of  £20,  with  reversion 

in  69  yrs .  540i 

East  Dulwich— 2,  Claremont-villas,  u.t.  77  vrs 

g.r.  £5.  12s.  Cd .  ’’  139, 

Wimbledon— 12  and  14,  GrilHths-rd.,  f.  r.  £67 


p.a. 


780. 


By  C.  and  H.  White. 

Herne  Bay,  Marine-parade — A  plot  of  f.  land  1  080 

Kennington— 6,  Henry-st.,  c.,  r.  £30  .  ’445 

Vauxhall—  l,Italian-walk,u.t.  75  vrs.,  g.r  £5  mV  ood 
Peckham— S.  10,  and  12,  Stafford  st.,  g  r  £15  u  t 

10  yrs.,  and  a  g.r.  of  £8,  same  term . 135 

Old  Kent-rd. — 18  and  20,  Pomeroy-st  u  t  45 

yrs. ,  g.r.  £4.  10s  ,  r.  £52  . 405 


By  Worsford  &  HAYWARD  (at  Folkestone). 

Folkestone— 11,  Guildhall-st.,  f.,  r.  £70  ... - - -  •  £S30 

Clieriton,  near  Folkestone— 7  and  8,  Enbrook- 

buildings,  . . 

April  25.— By  BAKER  &  SONS. 

Harlesden— “  Kingston  House,"  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  . .  ^ 

Tlie  residence  “  Beechurst,"  u.t.  93  yrs.  g.r. 

£6  6s  r.  £40  .  37o 

Willesden-green— F.  residence  land  la.  lr.  31p.  . .  2,900 
Gran "e-rd. — Two  f.  houses  and  shops,  r.  £71  p.a.  J80 

Hampstead,  Finchley-rd.— Three  plots  of  f.  land  1,470 
By  J  C.  Platt. 

Fulham-25,  26,  and  27,  New  Crown -ter.,  and  1,  2, 

and  3,  Crown  Mews,  f.,  r.  £126. 16s . • .  1,100 

Hammersmith — 42  and  44,  Westville-rd.,  f.,  r. 

£57.  . .  350 

By  Ellis  &  Son. 

Holborn— 6  to  9,  Goldsmith-street,  u.t.  S58yrs., 

no  g.r.,  r.  £150  .  2,210 

Lambeth— 33  and  41,  Upper  Marsh,  c. ,  r.  £64  p.a.  780 
Islington— 6  and  8,  Bri(le-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  8s . ; . •••■• .  “60 

Commercial-rd.,  E. — 60,  Siddey-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  £11,  r.  £24 .  15 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  l*.  for  rent ; 
f  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  May  3. 


Royal  Institution. — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R  S., 
u it.a  Clipniip.nl  Action.”  III.  3  D.m. 


Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.— Mr.  T 
Lowther  on  “  The  D-amage  of  Buildings,  Public  and 
Private,  and  its  Relation  to  Health."  6  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  '  isit  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Parliament  Hall,  Argyle  Tower,  and 
St.  Margaret's  Chapel. 

MONDAY,  MAY  5. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Annual  General 
Meeting  of  Members  only.  8  pun. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  F.  H.  Cheese wright  on 
“Breakwater  Construction.”  7.30  p.m. 

Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft.— Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee 
on  “  The  Architectural  Story  of  England."  8  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — General  Monthly  Meeting.  5 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Societii.  —  Annual  General 
Meeting.  Closing  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  T. 
Mellard  Reade.  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  6. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  Louis  Fagan  on  “  The  Art  of 
Engraving."  I.  3  p.m.  , 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  S.  W.  Barnaby  on 
“  The  Screw-Propeller."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arcliaology.—  Two  papers  will  be 
read.  Sp.m.  ,f 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Paper  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  PreDtice. 

Wednesday,  May  7. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland. 

Society  of  Arts.—  T>r.  P.  F.  Franklin  on  “The  Aim 
and  Scope  of  Higher  Technical  Teaching.”  S  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  —  (1)  Election  of 
Council  and  Officers  for  ensuing  Session.  (2)  Adjourned 
Discussion  upon  Mr.  T.  L.  Miller’s  paper  on  “The 
Efficiency  of  Gas-Engines.”  8  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  May  8. 

Society  of  Arts.  —Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  on  “Design 
Applied* to  Wood-carving  "  II.  Sp.m. 

Royal  Institution.—  Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
on  “  Flame  and  Explosives.”  I.  3  p.m. 

Friday,  May  9. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  R.  Brmlenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S., 
on  “  Colour-Vision  and  Colour  Blindness."  9  p.m. 


Saturday,  May  10. 

Royal  Institution.— Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  on  “Re¬ 
cent  Excavations  in  Greece.”  I.  3  p.m. 


Rltstcllanfa. 


Liverpool  Engineering*  Society. — The 

thirteenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
-session  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
€olquitt-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
■23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Henry  H  West,  M.Inst.C.E., 
President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of 
new  members,  the  nomination  of  council  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  session  took  place.  The 
adjourned  discussion  upon  Mr.  Thomas  L 
Miller’s  paper,  entitled,  “The  Efficiency  of  Gas 
Engines ,”  which  was  read  before  the  Society 
at  "the  meeting  on  March  26  last,  was  then 
opened  by  Mr.  Joseph  Price,  jun.,  who  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Hargreaves,  C.  G. 
Beecbey,  Ernest  R.  Royston,  and  others.  The 
discussion,  which  was  well  sustained,  was 
further  adjourned  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  7th  inst. 

Tlie  Salvation  Army  in  Brussels. — We 

are  informed  that  a  large  block  of  buildings 
recently  burnt  out,  and  having  a  fine  frontage 
to  one  of  the  main  boulevards  in  Brussels,  has 
just  been  purchased  by  the  Salvation  Army. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford,  architect,  of  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.,  for  adapting  them  to  army  uses.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  a  Brussels  architect 
to  carry  the  plans  into  effect. 


National  Registration  of  Plumbers.  - 

A  public  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  District 
Council  for  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Small-street, 
Bristol,  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  High  Sheriff 
of  Bristol  (Mr.  Lockley),  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Bristol  Sanitary  Authority,  presided,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance. — The  Chairman 
said  no  one  could  estimate  the  value  of  that 
institution,  and  to  it  the  Medical  Officer  owed  a 
great  deal.  The  mortality  of  a  city  was  raised 
or  lowered  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
plumbers  engaged  upon  plumbing  work  in 
their  residences.  Jerry  plumbing  was  an  off¬ 
spring  of  jerry  building,  and  the  object  of  the 
society  was  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  and  thus  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  mortality. — The  High  Sheriff 
then  distributed  the  certificates  of  registration, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Perry  explained  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  granted.  The  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  carefully  inquired  into,  so  that 
none  but  those  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
trade  should  be  placed  on  the  list. — The  Chair¬ 
man  remarked  that  with  such  a  body  of  master 
plumbers  and  of  journeymen,  they  had  a  right 
to  look  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things  in 
plumbing  work  than  in  the  past. — Mr.  G.  H. 
Pope  congratulated  those  associated  with  it  on 
the  success  of  the  movement  which  was  so 
recently  started.  They  were  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  also,  though  he  ought  not  to  say  so,  in 
having  ready  t  o  "hand  technical  instruction  in 
plumbing  at  the  Merchant  Venturers’  School. 
He  had  to  move  the  following  resolution: — 
“  That  after  October  31  next  the  candidates  for 
registration  will  be  required  to  prove  their 
qualifications  by  examination  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  plumbing.”  In  a  new  movement  like 
that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  require  all 
who  had  been  in  the  trade  for  years  to  prove 
their  fitness  by  examination,  but  it  was 
thought  there  should  be  a  limit  to  this,  and 
those  who  did  not  apply  before  October  31 
should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination. — 
Mr.  Thos.  Dyke  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
remarked  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
opinion  about  plumbers  not  altogether  com¬ 
plimentary,  and  that  opinion  was  partly  founded 
on  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  work  of  that 
organisation  would  do  a  good  deal  to  remove 
the  idea  to  which  he  had  referred.  The  reso¬ 
lution  was  earned,  as  was  also  the  following 
one,  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Brock  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tuckey  : — “That  in  view  of  the  public  im¬ 
portance  of  a  recognised  qualification  of 
plumbers  we  desire  respectfully  to  call  upon  all 
public  bodies,  local  authorities,  architects,  and 
the  public  generally  in  Bristol  and  throughout 
the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Wilts, 
to  support  the  movement  by  giving  preference 
to  registered  plumbers.” 

A  Pavilion  for  tlie  Pinsbury-square 
Inclosure. — We  understand  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finsbury-square 
have  accepted  a  design  by  Messrs.  Crompton  & 
Fawkes,  horticultural  builders,  of  Chelmsford, 
for  a  pavilion  for  the  centre  of  the  square.  The 
building  will  be  2-1  ft.  by  IS  ft.,  and  about  40  ft. 
high,  cruciform  on  plan,  with  ornamental  gables 
facing  four  ways,  surmounted  by  an  octagon 
lantern,  in  which  a  four-dial  clock  will  probably 
be  placed  at  a  future  time.  The  base  will  be  of 
red  rubbed  brickwork,  and  the  sides  will  be 
glazed  for  the  remainder  of  the  height.  The 
roof  will  be  covered  by  red  tiles.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  building  will  be  opened  the  first 
week  in  June.  All  the  details  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Fawkes. 

Potsdam. —  Great  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  so-called  “New 
Palace”  at  Potsdam,  owing  to  the  Emperor 
having  made  known  his  intention  of  making 
this  beautifully-situated  home  of  Frederick  the 
Great  his  regular  summer  residence.  Not  only 
have  the  halls  and  rooms  been  re-decorated  and 
the  valuable  old  furniture  put  into  a  state  of 
repair,  but  also  the  arrangements  in  the  kitchen 
and  offices  of  the  household  have  seen  a  great 
change.  In  accordance  to  the  special  wish  of 
his  Majesty  the  heating  of  the  building  has 
undergone  a  thorough  reformation,  a  system  of 
hot-water  coils  being  substituted  for  the  former 
ordinary  fireplaces. 

Messrs.  Pontifex  &  Wood  (Limited). 

The  business  premises  of  this  long-established 
firm  of  brassfounders,  coppersmiths,  and  engi¬ 
neers  will  be  put  up  for  sale  at  auction  on 
May  30.  The  property,  which  covers  a  total 
area  of  nearly  24,000  feet  superficial,  whereof 
the  greater  portion  is  freehold,  is  situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  Farringdon  Market,  and 
has  frontages  to  Shoe-lane  and  Plumtree-court, 


Edinburgh,  and  Leitli  Master  Builders! 
Association  and  tlie  Caledonian  Railway 
Edinburgh  Extension  Bill. — At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master 
Builders’  Association,  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew-n 
square,  on  the  25th  ult.,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved : — 


•I.  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  to  promote 
intercommunication,  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway  to  Leith,  in  competition  with  the 
North  British  Railway  system,  is  regarded  by  the  masteit 
builders,  as  a  portion  of  the  community,  with  favour;; 
and  as  eminently  desirable,  being  calculated  to  greatlju 
increase  and  develope  trade,  ami  the  means  of  transit 
from  the  west  to  the  east  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

II.  As  the  future  prosperity  and  extension  of  the  city 
largely  depends  upon  its  amenity,  it  is  incumbent  uponi 
the  master  builders  to  carefully  criticise  and,  if  need  be, j 
to  strenuously  oppose  any  scheme  calculated  to  injure 
or  destroy  said  amenity.  Having,  as  practical  men,  con-i 
sidered  the  proposals  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com-r 
pany,  the  master  builders  are  of  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  line  of  railway  will  nob 
injuriously  affect  tlie  amenity  of  the  city;  that  a 
thoroughly  practical  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the! 
line  has  been  submitted ;  and  that  it  can  be  safely; 
carried  out  without  special  risk  to  either  property  or; 


life. 


III.  That  the  master  builders  and  those  of  the  public 
interested  in  the  extension  of  tlie  city  in  the  Easter-; 
road  and  neighbouring  districts  have  a  special  interest 
in  desiring  and  promoting  an  extension  of  the  Cale-I 
donian  Railway  to  the  east,  as  the  conveyance  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  without  undue  cartage  will  materially  ! 
lessen  tlie  cost  of  erection  of  new  property  in  the  dis-’ 
trict8  referred  to. 

IV.  That  a  copy  hereof  he  forwarded  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Town  Council,  with  the  expression  of  the  opinion; 
of  the  master  builders  that  in  their  determined  andi 
uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Bill  they  do  not; 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers, r 
whose  interests  would  be  better  served  —1,  by  securingi 
as  large  a  sum  as  possible  for  wayleave  through  or  under; 
the  property  of  the  City  ;  2,  by  endeavouring  to  arrange; 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  formation  of  a  subway; 
between  the  platform  of  the  North  British  Waverley. 
Station  and  the  platform  of  the  adjoining  station  on; 
the  proposed  line  ;  3,  by  seeing  that  the  proposed  rail-i 
way  stations,  bridges,  and  viaducts  are  of  such  am 
architectural  character  as  to  enhance  in  place  of' 
injuring  the  amenity  of  the  city;  4,  by  securing  access; 
wherever  necessary  to  the  property  on  both  sides  of  the! 
proposed  line,  so  as  not  to  repeat  the  egregious  blunder; 
by  which  the  City  lias  allowed  both  the  Caledonian  and- 
the  North  British  Railway  to  prevent  all  direct  com-; 
munication  between  the  Fountaiubridge  and  Dairy  with! 
the  Roseburn  or  Coltbridge  district ;  5,  by  arranginj 
economic  through-rates  both  for  passenger  and  minera 
traffic  in  the  public  interest. 

V.  That  a  copy  hereof  he  also  forwarded  to  thel 
Secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  with  the; 
assurance  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  master, 
builders,  aud  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  their 
Edinburgh  Extension  Bill."— Scotsman. 


The  Keepership  of  the  Monument.— 

Mr.  Thomas  Feto  Ward,  of  10,  Campsbourne- 
villas,  Pembroke-road,  Hornsey,  well  known  tot 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  founder  of  the: 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  is  a 
candidate  for  this  appointment,  and  has  oun 
best  wishes.  In  his  address  to  the  Lord  Mayor; 
and  Corporation,  he  says  : — “  As  a  nephew  of;, 
the  late  William  Ward,  who  died  in  1881,  of  the; 
Ward  Bequests  to  the  Poor  of  Loudon,  and  of; 
James  Ward,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
for  Aldersgate,  also  related  to  the  Wards,  scweri 
contractors  for  upwards  of  100  years  withini 
your  City,  and  who  carried  out  several  of  thel 
important  contracts,  permit  me,  in  consequence! 
of  severe  reverse  of  circumstances,  to  solicit; 
at  your  hands  such  employment  as  you  are: 
enabled  to  bestow.  My  family  were  supporters 
of  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Lon-i 
don  and  suburbs,  members  of  the  Tylers’  and 
Bricklayers’  and  Loriners’  Companies,  of  which 
last,  by  patrimony,  servitude,  and  purchase,' 
I  am  a  freeman,  and  I  have  the  great  gratilica-: 
tion  of  seeing  much  good  resulting  from  rnyi 
foundation  in  1866  of  one  successful  benevolent' 
trade  institution,  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevo¬ 
lent,  the  success  of  which  was  assured  by! 
the  support  rendered  me  then  for  the  benefit  of 
others  by  Sir  William  Lawrence,  one"  of  your; 
respected  Aldermen  and  former  Lord  Mayors 
and  the  late  George  Godwin,  Esq.  For  four-i 
teen  years  I  held  important  positions  in  thelj 
offices  of  four  leading  London  contractors,]! 
Messrs.  George  Mansfield  &  Son,  James  Macey/j 
Newman  &  Mann,  and  Browne  &  Robinson,  the  \ 
latter  building  your  Markets,  the  interior  of 
Newgate  Prison,  and  Sessions  House  alterations^ 
For  fourteen  years  I  was  a  master  builder ;  such 
position  was  ruined  by  the  results  of  a  fiveij 
years’  litigation  (Ward  v.  Pilley).  I  have  since; 
"held  two  appointments  as  Clerk  of  Works,]’ 
receiving  sealed  testimonials,  thanks,  and  testi-?; 
monials  from  Engineer  and  Architect.” 

Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo  Bridge-; 
road. — The  following  are  the  arrangements  fort 
the  Science  Lectures  to  be  held  here  duringi 
May  : — May  6,  “  Birth  and  Death  of  Mountains, ”i; 
by  W.  W.  Watts.  May  13,  “London  Water 
Supply,”  by  Prof.  Bonney.  May  20,  “  How  a* 
Photograph  is  taken,”  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming. 
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The  Central  London  Railway  Bill. 

Iring  last  week  and  this  week  evidence  has 
jn  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
use  of  Commons  for  and  against  the  pro- 
als  made  by  the  promoters  of  this  Bill, 
ich  proposes  to  make  an  underground  rail- 
7  (°.n  the  Plan  adopted  in  the  Southwark 
l  City  Subway)  from  Bayswater,  along 
:ord-street,  Holborn,  and  Cheapside  to  the 
lk.  Last  week  evidence  was  given  to 
effect  that  the  project  was  likely  to 
l anger  the  safety  of  such  buildings  as  St. 
ll’s  Cathedra]  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary- 
3ow,  _  Cheapside,  but  on  the  25th  ult.  Sir 
ljamin  Baker  was  called,  and  said  he  quite 
eed  with  Mr.  Hutton  Greathead,  the 
ponsible  engineer,  that  iron  stations  would 
vent  any  such  damage  to  property  as  may 
'e  occurred  on  the  Southwark  Subway  route, 
lare  the  stations  were  built  with  bricks.  The 
perground  Railway  went  within  a  short 
Lance  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  no  damage 
B  done  to  that  structure,  and  he  did  not 
lcipate  any  to  the  buildings  on  the.  route  of 
I  proposed  line.  Near  St.  Paul’s  Station 
District  Railway  passed  under  a  very  heavy 
ige  belonging  to  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
.way  Company  without  injury  to  the  struc- 
i.  The  witness  produced  some  photographs 
wing  the  manner  in  which  a  similar  railway 
the  proposed  line  was  constructed,  and  ex- 
I  rned  the  system  to  the  Committee.  "While 
line  was  in  course  of  construction  there 
lid,  said  Sir  Benjamin,  be  no  obstruction 
T<tever.  Anything  that  would  take  traffic 
the  road,  or  prevent  further  traffic,  was  for 
H  benelit  of  the  public.  Their  system  of 
Berating  the  electricity  would  cause  no 
I  sauce  whatever.  They  did  not  intend  to 
I  ir  the  level  of  a  single  sewer  on  the 
I  lie  route.  In  the  construction  of  the 
I  ;ropolitan  Railways  sewers  had  to  be  altered 
I  every  yard,^  which  was  accomplished 

I  lout  any  difficulty.  The  present  scheme 

I I  mere  child’s  play  compared  with  what 
I.  to  be  done  in  the  construction  of  the 
I  -ropolitan  Railway.  Pie  had  very  carefully 
I  sidered  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
|  try  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  he  was  con- 

nt  that  none  would  be  done.  St.  Paul’s 
hedral  was  so  far  away  that  it  need  not  be 
in  into  consideration  at  all.  Sir  John  Fowler 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill.  He 
that  electricity  had  passed  the  experi- 
ltal  stage,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Metropolitan  Railway  would  be  worked  by 
tricity  in  a  few  years.  This  closed  the  pro- 
ers’  case,  and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  till 
I  iday  last,  when  the  proceedings  were  re- 
1  .ed  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  of  "the  scheme 
'he  A. A.  Lyric  Club.— The  seve 


the  24th  ult.,  at  the  “Mona”  He 
nt  Garden,  Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian,  Pi 
i  in  the  chair.  A  very  good  progran 
got  through  very  creditably  to  all 
'ers  and  performers,  including  Messrs.  C 
of,  C.  W.  Davies,  Thomas  Roberts,  F.  T 
te,  C.  T.  Stanley,  W.  J.  Dyer,  E.  W 
|cs,  Arthur  Thomas,  F.  IP.  Collins,  and 
H.  Weeks.  Special  mention  must  be 
e  of  the  services  rendered  by  four 
ors,  Messrs.  S.  Wright,  A.  E.  Williams,  A. 
er,  and  M.  Holdsworth,  whose  perform- 
is  as  a  string  quartette  were  deservedly 
h  applauded.  Mr.  Richards  Julian  dis- 
ed  his  abilities  as  a  reciter,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
nas  his  versatility  as  a  vocalist.  During 
evening  Mr.  W.  Burrell  was  elected  Presi- 
of  the  Club  for  next  session,  and  Messrs, 
lenry  White  and  Theo.  Moore,  secretaries, 
are  asked  to  mention  that  on  Mondaj% 

122  (not  the  15th,  as  previously  announced), 

;  will  be  “  a  ladies’  night,”  when  a  -concert 
ii  exhibition  of  drawings  will  be  held  at  9 
fjluit-strect. 

rbrlin. — Looking  through  the  official  esti- 
J  of  the  expenses  of  the  City  of  Berlin  for 
[financial  year  1890-1891,  we  find  that  the 
-)ling  Division  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Ip  requests  a  grant  of  some  70,0001.  for  a 
Ihsed  lunatic  asylum,  30.000L  for  a  new 
•otic  hospital,  some  49.000Z.  for  new  high- 
ij  schools,  and  79,000Z.  for  the  erection  of 
fll  schools.  The  Civil  Engineering  Division 
he  same  Board  request  a  grant  of  about 
(OOZ.  for  the  cutting  through  and  laying  out 
;ew  streets,  and  nearly '  08,000/.  for  the 
■ion  of  new  bridges.  The  total  of  the  esti- 
3  3  °f  the  two  divisions  shows  a  figure  nearlv 
‘ling  1,000,0002.  3  1 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  ,,  . 

Elm 


£•  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
0  15  0  7  6  0 

LI  0  0  14  0  0 

0  2  3  0  3  0 


0  0 
0  0 
3  10  0 


Fir,  Dantsic,  &c .  2  0  0 

0ak  „  .  2  10  0 

Canada  .  6  10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0 

,,  yellow .  2  0  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  6  0  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 


4  6  0 
6  0  0 
4  15  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
6  10  0 
3  10  0 

5  5  0 


n  n  4th  and  3rd  . 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  ] 
ii  2nd  „ 


0  0  11  0  0 


7  0  0 
10  0  0 

8  0  0 
6  10  0 


White  Sea .  y 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . . .  15 

n  n  2nd  .  10  10  0 

,,  „  3rd,  &c .  7  0  0 

■  1  Spruce,  1st  .  8  15  0 

11  11  3rd  and  2nd..  6  15  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 6  0  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  11  0 

Second  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 0  0  4\ 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  4| 


0  0  17  0  0 


0  14  0 
0  10  6 
0  7  9 
0  0  4i 
0  0  4$ 
0  0  6j 
0  0  6i 


TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Mahogany — Mexican,  cargo  avrg.  0  0  4$ 

Tobasco  0  0  51 

Honduras  0  0  6$ 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  15  0  0 

Bahia .  14  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  10 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0  4- 

METALS. 

IRON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  8  2  6 
,,  „  at  works  in  Wales  7  15  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . .  S  10  0 
Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  5t  0  0 

Best  selected  .  66  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  49  5  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  0  0  5j 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  15  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  12  17  6 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards ....  14  15  0 

Pipe  .  15  5  0 

Tin— Straits .  92  15  0 

Australian .  93  0  0 

English  Ingots .  96  10  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  23  7  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  28  10  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  25  5  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  31  15  0 

,,  brown  .  30  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  0  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR— Stockholm . barrel  15  6 

Archangel .  0  16  9 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
13  0  0 
20  0  0 
18  0  0 


0  0  7 

8  10  0 
8  0  0 
9  10  0 
54  10  0 
57  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


23  15  0 
0  0  0 

25  10  0 

24  15  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMISNI  S. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

 CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


ci 

n  Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

’  Borough  Surveyor . 

May  10  th 

May  15th 
May  21st 

Expenditor  . 

e 

q  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . 

Lords,  Bailiff,  A  Jurats 
of  Romney  Marsh  ... 
Fareham  Local  Board  1 

£250,  Ac . 

£130 . 

xvi. 

Oak  Fencing . 

Koad  Works  ...  . . 

Sewerage  Works . . 

Painting,  Hcpairs,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary  ... 

Koad  Repairs  . 

Paving  Works.  Ac . .".!!!!”!! 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works  ..." 
Painting  and  General  Repairs,  Ac.  at  Asylum 

Alterations,  Cheltenham  Post-Office . 

Engine  House,  Ac . 

Formation  of  Paths,  &  on  Peck  ham  Rye 

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Schools . 

Ironwork  and  Steel  Girders  . 

Koadiuakirig  and  Ravine  Woiks . 

Poor  Asylum,  Isle  of  Man  . 

Works  and  Materials,  Liverpool  Sub-Dist.. 
Painting.  Ac.,  Works,  York  Sub-District  .. 

Painting  Works,  Liverpool  Sub-District . 

Small  Factory,  Little  (Jamden-street  . 

New  Schools.  St.  Mary  Cray  . 


By  whom  Required. 


Watford  Cricket  Club 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Works 
Barry  A  Cadoxton  L.B. 
St.  Marylebone  Guar. 
Croydon  Corporation... 
East  Ham  Local  Board 

Fulham  Vestry . 

Kent  County  Lunatic 

Asylum . 

Com.  of  H.SI.  Wks.  Ac. 
Bristol  Waterworks  Co. 
London  County  Council 
Brighton  Guardians  ... 
Manchestr  WtrwksCom. 
Tottenham  Local  Board 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official  . 

C.  R.  Walker  .. 

Official  . 

do. 

W.  H  Savage  , 
W.  Sykes  . 


Stenning  A  Jennings 

Official  . 

J.  Taylor  A  Sons . 

Official  . . 

J.  G.  Gibbins . 

G.  H.  Hill  . 

J.  E.  Worth  . 


Official  . 


Bonella  A  Pauli 


May  6th 
do. 

May  8th 
May  12th 
May  13th 
do. 

May  14th 

May  15th 
May  16  th 
do. 

May  19th 
May  20th 
do. 
do. 

May  24th 
May  26th 
Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 


TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

BURGESS-HILL  (Sussex).— For  the  construction  of 
roads  and  sewers  on  the  Burgess-hill  estate,  for  Mr.  J. 
Luttman  Johnson.  Mr.  IV.  Theobalds,  architect,  26, 
Budge-row,  E.C.  Mr.  B.  S winstead,  surveyor,  22,  Wel- 
lington-street,  Strand 

Oram,  Burgess-hill . £2,795  0  0 

Bryant,  Burgess-hill  .  2,780  0  0 

Peters,  retersham  .  2,540  0  0 

Downer,  Burgess-hill .  2,379  0  0 

Harrison,  Brighton .  2,360  0  0 

CunlilTe,  Dorking .  2,225  0  0 

Jelley,  Wood-green .  2,214  0  0 


HAN  WELL.—  For  erecting  hoys'  and  girls'  school¬ 
rooms  and  swimming  bath,  for  the  Central  London 
School  District  at  Han  well.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  A 
Son,  architects  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett  :— 
Stimpson  &  Co.,  Brompton-road. .  £18,460  0  0 
Hobbs  A  Co.,  Cecil-street,  Strand  17,996  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  .  17,535  0  0 

Longley  *  Co.,  Crawley .  17,432  0  0 

H.  W.  Pattinson,  Charing-cross  . .  17,237  0  0 
J.  F.  Collinson,  Teddington  ......  17,000  0  0 

G.  Gibson,  Southall .  16,920  0  0 

W.  Bnckeridge,  Kensington  _  16,S50  0  0 

Kirk  A  Randall.  Woolwich  .  16,419  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons,  Kilburn  .  14,625  0  0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
“Noah's  Ark"  public-house,  Oxford-street,  W.  Mr. 
John  T.  Alexander,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Thomson  :— 

J.  W.  Hobbs  &  Co . £4,500  0  0 

Mattock  Bros .  4,333  0  0 

Puzey  &  Lumley .  4,325  0  0 

W.  Titmas  A  Sons  .  4,283  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  4,275  0  0 

J.  Beale  .  4,238  0  0 

E-  Toms .  4,219  0  0 

H  Burman  &  Sons . 4,0n0  0  0 

John  Anley  (accepted) .  3,990  0  0 


LONDON.— For  structural  alterations  to  Nos.  1  and  3 
Euston-road,  and  adapting  the  premises  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  restaurant,  for  Messrs,  lteggiori  Bros.  Mr 
Robert  Willey,  architect,  66,  Ludgate-liill,  E.C. 

Holliday  A  Greenwood . £2,992  0  0 

J.  R.  Hunt .  2,630  0  0 

Clarke*  Bracey  .  2,588  0  0 

Ashby  Bros .  2,419  0  0 

Burman  &  Son .  2,300  0  0 

H.  J.  Williams*  .  2,247  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  New  Peckham  Rye 
Tabernacle,  for  the  Buildiug  Committee.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Woodroffe,  architect,  214,  Great  Dover-street,  S.E.  :— 

Higg  &  Hill  . £4,284  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  4.275  0  0 

Hart  Bros .  4,237  0  0 

R.  &  E.  Evans .  4,020  0  0 

W.  Downs .  3,927  0  ft 

Smith*  Son .  3,s87 

Marsland  .  3,815 

Hatley .  3,697 

Holloway  . 3,543 

G.  Parker  .  3,325 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  conversion  into  shop 
premises  of  40,  Ladbroke  Grove -road,  Netting -hill. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster  :— 

Colley . £629  0  0 

Watts .  676  18  0 

Aldin  Bros.  &  Davies  (accepted) _  522  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Pitt’s  Head" 
public-house,  20,  Paddington-street,  W.,  fur  Mr.  Rider. 
Air.  H.  W.  Smith,  architect,  29,  Robert-street,  N.W.  ■— 

Marks . £1,128  0  0  ' 

Drew  &  Cadman  . .  1,033  0  0 

Colls .  971  0  0 

Ee  Grey .  924  10  0 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted) .  849  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  ‘‘Daniel  Lambert” 
tavern,  Ludgate-hill  and  Ave  Maria-lane,  E.C.,  for  Mr. 
R.  H.  Barnes.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Vic¬ 
toria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F. 
Thomson,  5,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Holland  &  Hannen,  Bloomsbury. .  £12,337  0  0 

Harris  &  Wardrop,  Limehouse -  12,268  0  0 

W.  Shurmur,  Clapton .  11,250  0  0 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington .  10,991  0  0 

S.  Godden,  Bryanston-square  -  10,893  0  0 

Mark,  Edgware-road  .  10,820  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall,  Woolwich  .  10,820  0  0 

S.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish- town .  10,789  0  0 

Burman  &  Sons,  Kennington  Turk  10,700  0  0 

Perry  &  Co.,  Bow .  10,665  0  0 

Patman &Fotheringliam,Holborn*  10,453  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  factory,  Harrow,  for 
the  Eastman  Photographic  Company.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  :— 

Brass  &  Sons  . £10,006  0  0 

Nightingale  .  9,9S3  0  0 

Kilby  &  Co .  9,930  0  0 

J.  Anley  .  9,786  0  0 

Wall  .  9,775  0  0 

Smith  &  Sons  .  9,127  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  .  8,970  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons  (accepted) .  7,660  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  headquarters  for  the  17th 
North  Middlesex  Volunteers,  at  High-street,  Camden 
Town.  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Cross,  architects,  15,  Queen- 


Town. 

street,  Cheapside  :— 

Scurrah  . £4,028  12  0 

Morter  .  3,439  0  0 

Johnson  &  Manners  .  3,432  0  0 

Bywaters  .  3,423  0  0 

Lown  &  Son  .  3,396  0  0 

Scrivener  &  Co .  3,318  0  0 

Toms  .  3,291  0  0 

Allen  &  Son .  3,265  16  0 

Shepherd  .  3,265  0  0 

Lawrence  .  3,260  0  0 

Chapoell .  3,236  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted)  .  3,121  10  0 


LONDON.— For  proposed  residence,  Putney  Park 


Estate,  for  Mr.  Evan  Hare.  Mr.  A.  Pope,  architect, 


inclusive. 

Lathey  Bros . £2,157  0  0 

Davis .  2,150  0  0 

Smith .  2,129  0  0 

Oldridge  &  Son  ....  2,048  0  0 

Aries .  2,033  0  0 

Daw  .  2,030  0  0 

Ellis  .  2,022  19  1 

Gregory  &  Co .  1,965  0  0 

Marietta  .  1,928  0  0 

Ileywood .  1,793  0  0 

Gaze  .  1,695  0  0 


Hardwood 

finishings. 

.  £107  0  0 
.  105  0  0 
.  114  10  0 
.  113  0  0 
.  125  0  0 
.  95  0  0 

.  97  8  0 


85  0  0 


128  10  0 


Putney  Burial  Board, 

at  their 

cemetery  i 

i  Putney 

Yale.  Mr.  J.  C.  Radford,  surveyor  to  the  Board  : 

Faced  with 

Kentish 

Bargate  Stone. 

£4,000 

0 

0 

. .  £4,000 

0 

0 

3,939 

0 

0 

. .  3.9S0 

0 

0 

3,875 

0 

0 

. .  3,900 

0 

0 

3,798 

0 

0 

..  3,773 

0 

0 

3,796 

0 

0 

. .  3,780 

0 

0 

Davis . 

3,748 

0 

0 

. .  3,731 

0 

Lansdown  &  Co. . 

3,697 

0 

0 

H.  G.  Heywood  . 

3,692 

0 

0 

..  3,746 

0 

0 

Gregory  &  Co. . . . 

3,645 

0 

0 

Buckeridge  . 

3,590 

0 

0 

3,565 

0 

0 

Pattison  . 

3,262 

0 

0 

. .  3,252 

0 

0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  be  done  at 
N os.  180  and  182,  Seymour-street,  Euston-square,  for 
Mr.  J.  Podzus.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect  :  — 

J.  Kingdon,  St.  Pancras . £280  0  0 

T.  G.  Hawkins,  Holborn .  240  0  0 

R.  Barsano,  St.  Pancras .  23t  16  0 

C.  E.  Norris,  London  .  210  0  0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  .  200  0  0 

J.  T.  Peppiatt,  Hoxton  (accepted)  . .  195  0  0 

LONDON.— For  carved  oak  chimney-pieces,  panelled 
ceiling,  and  interior  joinery  work,  at  8,  Wimpole-street, 
for  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson.  Mr.  J.  Armstrong  Stenhouse, 
architect 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £250  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  additions  to  Nos.  157  and  159, 
Jamaica-road,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Carter.  Mr. 
Lawton  R.  Ford,  architect,  St.  Thomas's-chambers,  24, 
Railway-approach,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  :— 

J.  Bullers  (accepted)  . £262  0  0 

TWICKENHAM. — For  general  repairs,  decorations, 
new  drains,  aud  sanitary  works,  at  Crossdeep  Lodge 
McCormick  &  Sons  (accepted) . £390  0  0 

WATFORD. — For  interior  joinery  work  and  parquet 
flooring,  for  Mr.  G.  Wailes.  Mr.  J.  Armstrong  Sten¬ 
house,  architect 

C.  Hindley  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £160  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “  The  Builder” 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  I.  N.  (we  do  not  insert  tenders  without  amounts).— J.  B 
(we  have  already  described,  and  expressed  our  opinion  of.  the 
process  you  refer  to).— J.  G.  &  Sou.— N.  S.  J.  Sc  S.  (too  late).— J.  G. 
(ditto). 

••■All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  fic.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neceBaarily  forpublication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addreBseB. 

Not  a. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

\Ye  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aud  not  to  the  Editor 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  niBECTfrom  the  Office  t»  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  36s.  per  annum.  To  IndlA.  China,  Ceylon,  Sc.  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catheriue-atreet,  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOTH 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN  ' 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROU2' 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limit 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 

DOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELYNOH 
STONE. 


The  stone  from  these  quail  j 


Beds,”  end  is  of  e  i  i 
crystalline  nature,  andi  i 
donbtedly  one  of  the  ,i| 
durable  stones  in  England];! 

Is  of  the  same  crystal' 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  8  !< 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  xij 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  vl|< 


(  1 

\  nat 

)  but 
v.  suii 


THE 

BBAMBLEDITOH 
STONE 

Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SO  : 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS  J 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [A,  ] 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speoijl 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coni 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Q( ,: 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliviii 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  Ml 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  St:d 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  II 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [A 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  8teps,  and  Lam 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  n 
VERY  HARD,  aud  NEVER  WEARS  8LIPPI: 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  ],|l 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  J;i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioepl 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  matetii 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehirt 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  i  ii 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.fA  (I 


HOWARDS  SONS 


LONDON.— For  erecting  business  premises  at  High¬ 
road,  Kilburn.  Mr.  Chester  Foul  sham,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 

Aviss  &  Co . £3,400  0  0 

Yerbury .  3,237  0  0 

Tennant .  3,218  0  0 

Oldrey .  3,115  0  0 

Pearse .  3,110  0  0 

Salt .  2,987  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons .  2,955  0  0 

Pryor  .  2,940  0  I) 


LONDON.— For  additional  repairs,  alterations,  and 
decorations  at  No.  10,  Savile-row,  W. 

McCormick  &  Sons  (accepted)  . £275  0  0 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d.  „ 

Walnut  Dadoes  „  Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inoh  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  Irom  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects'  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOCIRAPPII 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIM  &  SON,  (Estab.  1(|| 
20,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


‘  Quantity  Surveyors’  Diary  and  Tables.”  6d. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [J[ II 


DEY 

MAHOGANY 


WAIN  SCOT,  WALNUT,  TEA: 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  ST0I 


WILLIAM  BLOOREJ 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALLIi 
67  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  ,  1 


HOBBS.  HAK  T 


&  CO.  'LIMITED, 

PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER 

For  all  Purposes . 

_ STRONG-ROOM  AND . . 
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Architecture  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

0  go  from  the  archi¬ 
tectural  room  at  the 
Royal  Academy  to 
those  of  the  Salon 
furnishes  a  striking 
contrast.  At  the 
Academy  room 
everything  is  on  a 
small  scale,  and  per¬ 
spective  views,  archi¬ 
tectural  pictures,  are 
in  the  majority.  At  the  Salon  they  are  so 
■rare  as  to  he  a  subject  of  remark  when  one 
•encounters  them.  Large  geometrical  draw¬ 
ings,  often  of  the  most  highly-finished 
■character,  and  got  up  with  a  power  of  effect 
to  which  we  are  almost  strangers  in  England, 
are  the  rule  here.  Gilt  frames  are  not  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  most  important  drawings 
are  merely  mounted  on  strainers  laid  with 
'toned  paper  on  the  margins,  as  competition 
drawings  are  usually  mounted  in  England. 
The  principal  architectural  drawings  occupy 
two  large  rooms,  each  much  larger  than  the 
one  Royal  Academy  room,  and  extend  along 
the  end  and  well  up  the  two  side  walls  of  the 
gallery  surrounding  the  great  central  court  of 
the  Palais  d’lndustrie.  Another  feature  iu 
the  collection,  which  we  do  not  approve  of  so 
•much,  is  that  nearly  all  the  drawings  which 
are  not  illustrative  of  ancient  monuments  are 
ideal  designs,  which  have  not  been  and  pro¬ 
bably  never  will  be  executed.  Many  of 
these  are  of  much  interest  and  evince  re¬ 
markable  talent  and  acquirements ;  and  no 
fioubt  it  is  a  seductive  thing  to  evolve  on  paper 
architectural  ideas  that  need  not  be  limited  by 
considerations  of  cost  and  expediency.  But 
after  all, ’one  object  of  an  annual  exhibition  of 
architectural  designs  should  be  to  illustrate 
the  state'of  the  current  architectural  work  of 
the  year; "and  in  this  department  the  Salon 
collection  is  even  more  deficient  than  usual ; 
in  fact,  the  drawings  illustrating  buildings 
•executed  or  commissioned  might  we  believe 
in  literal  truth  he  counted  on  the  fingers. 

In  the  centre  of  one  room  is  M.  Jean 
Breasson’s  model,  one-tenth  actual  size,  for  a 
monument  “  to  the  Glory  of  the  Republic.” 
This  is  a  composition  with  a  large  circular 
|  base  in  four  stages,  of  which  the  two  middle 
ones  are  fountain  basins,  the  water  flowing 
from  masks  iu  the  band  of  floral  ornament 
which  surrounds  the  upper  stage.  On  the 
'  latter  rises  a  great  quadrangular  stele  termi- 
1  Gated  with  a  cantilever  cornice,  which  is  sur¬ 


mounted  by  a  draped  figure  of  “  La  R6pub- 
lique,”  holding  a  statuette  of  Victory  (P)  in 
her  upraised  right  hand.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  four  faces  of  the  stele  are  decorated, 
on  one  face  with  bas-relief  figures  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  on  the  reverse  of 
this  with  a  profile  figure  of  a  lion,  and 
on  the  other  two  sides  with  bas-relief 
trophies  of  arms  &c.  Opposite  the  four 
angles  of  the  stele,  on  the  oblique  angles 
of  the  plan,  four  pedestels  project  into  the 
upper  fountain  basin,  bearing  groups  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  “  Egalitd  devant  la  loi  ”  is  represented 
by  a  seated  female  figure  pointing  out  to  a 
European  and  a  negro  boy  the  tables  of  impar¬ 
tial  law ;  “  Instruction  pour  tous”  by  another 
seated  woman  teaching  two  children  (“  in¬ 
struction  for  two  ”  we  heard  it  translated) ; 
“  Liberty  de  Conscience  ”  is  a  seated  female 
with  a  torch  and  a  book ;  and  “  Suffrage 
Universel”  is  a  seated  figure  of  a  working 
man  with  a  hammer  dropping  his  vote  into 
the  ballot-box.  The  design  compares  well 
architecturally ;  the  basement  groups  would 
be  better  with  a  perfectly  plain  plinth  behind 
them,  leaving  the  elaboration  of  mouldings  to 
commence  above  ;  the  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  here  seem  rather  to  interfere  with  each 
other,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  striking 
in  the  design,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  having 
a  meaning  in  every  part. 

Large  restoration  drawings  of  course 
occupy  some  space  on  the  walls,  but  rather 
less  than  is  usually  the  case  at  the  Salon. 
Nearly  the  whole  wall  of  one  room,  however, 
is  occupied  by  the  huge  strainers  containing 
M.  Redon’s  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbek 
and  a  restoration.  Four  frames  are  devoted 
to  the  “  actual  state,”  which  is  shown  in 
splendidly-executed  colour  elevations  such  as 
we  see  nowhere  but  in  France,  no  incitement 
being  given  to  English  architects  to  produce 
work  of  this  kind.  The  colour  and  texture 
of  the  walls  are  shown  to  perfection,  both  in 
the  actual  and  the  restored  drawings,  which 
are  masterpieces  in  the  art  of  coloured  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  restored  elevation  would  convey  a 
more  true  effect  however,  if  the  two  pediments 
of  the  temples,  which  are  far  back  from  the 
frontplane  of  the  elevation,  were  kept  more  fiat 
and  distant  by  a  more  subdued  tinting.  An 
actual  and  a  restored  plan  are  also  added. 
The  author  treats  the  hexagon  court  in  the 
rear  of  the  entrance  fac;ade  as  a  colonnaded 
court  with  tiers  of  niches  and  statues  in  the 
walls  at  the  back  of  the  colonnade,  and 
places  a  colossal  bronze  statue  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  for  which  however  his  plan  of 


“  6tat  actuel  ”  does  not  pretend  to  show  any 
authority.  But  as  a  whole,  the  set  of  draw¬ 
ings  is  a  great  credit  to  French  illustrative 
architecture.  We  are  bound  to  add  that  this 
splendid  workmanship  does  not  seem  to 
attract  any  general  notice  among  visitors,  and 
that  the  architectural  rooms  at  the  Salon  are 
almost  as  empty  as  that  at  Burlington  House, 
though  there  is  much  more  to  look  at. 

M.  Fournereau’s  drawings  of  the  temple  at 
Angkor-Thom  in  Cambodia  are  the  only  set 
of  restoration  drawings  equalling  the  last- 
named  in  scale  and  importance.  These  splen¬ 
did  drawings  are  part  of  the  result  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  “mission”  to  Cambodia  organised  by 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  magnificent 
drawing  of  the  restored  elevation,  a  draw¬ 
ing  covering  the  space  of  a  small  room  and 
full  of  the  most  elaborate  detail,  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  archaeological  illustration  of  architec¬ 
ture  under  a  Government  that  will  spend 
public  funds  in  encouraging  such  studies.  No 
doubt  the  architecture  itself  is  bizarre  in  the 
extreme,  from  a  European  point  of  view ;  but 
it  represents  the  ideas  of  people  who  were 
once  a  great  and  powerful  race,  as  their 
architectural  remains  amply  show,  and  who 
had  moreover,  after  their  own  manner,  that 
kind  of  enthusiasm  which  pushed  them  to  do 
the  greatest  and  most  elaborate  things  in  art 
that  they  were  capable  of.  We  referred  last 
year,  in  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the 
Trocad6ro  Gallery,  to  the  extraordinary  bold¬ 
ness  of  scale  and  style  of  some  of  the  casts 
from  Cambodian  sculpture  exhibited  there ; 
aud  this  restored  drawing  of  the  temple  gives 
the  same  kind  of  impression  of  extraordinary 
though  barbaric  power  ;  especially  in  the 
effect  of  the  immense  mass  of  wall,  with 
its  portentous  mouldings,  which  forms  the 
base  to  the  whole  fantastic  composition.  M. 
Eournereau’s  drawings  include  plans  and 
sections  as  existing  and  as  restored,  and  also 
(which  is  unusual  in  French  sets  of  drawings 
of  this  kind)  an  effective  coloured  perspective 
of  the  existing  remains,  with  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  multitudinous  carved  detail. 

Another  of  the  largest  drawings  exhibited 
is  M.  Boileau’s  design  for  a  monument  of 
1789,  shown  as  occupying  a  space  to  the  west 
of  the  Place  de  Carrousel  and  facing  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  This  is  an  immense 
coloured  elevation  showing  a  built-up  piece  of 
monumental  architecture,  consisting  of  a 
gallery  with  a  triumphal  arch  and  dome  in 
the  centre  of  the  long  side  parallel  to  the  Ru& 
des  Tuileries,  and  a  return  wing  at  each  end 
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connecting  it  with  the  road,  where  there  is  at 
each  side  an  arched  entrance  with  a  cupola 
over,  kept  however  very  much  below  the  line 
of  the  central  dome,  which  stands  high  above 
the  rest  of  the  composition.  It  does  not 
appear  what  use  i9  to  be  made  of  the  interior 
of  the  gallery,  which  is  not  a  colonnade  but 
confined  within  solid  walls  and  covered  with 
a  glass  roof ;  the  exterior  is  divided  into  three 
bays  at  each  side  by  wide  pilaster-like  piers 
with  vertical  panels  containing  inscriptions  in 
gold  on  a  dark  marble  ground ;  the  lower 
half  of  the  spaces  between  is  occupied 
by  an  engaged  order  with  wide  spaces  between 
the  flanking  columns  filled  with  sculpture 
representing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution,— the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the 
voluntary  enrolment,  banquet  of  the 
Girondins  &c.  The  piers  terminate  in 
coloured  marble  obelisks  with  big  gilt  stars 
as  finials.  Above  the  bas  reliefs  are  panels 
with  portrait  heads  in  wreathed  medallions. 
The  treatment  of  the  curtain  walls  is  much 
the  best  part  of  the  design ;  the  centre  dome, 
on  an  open  circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian 
columns,  looks  insecure  and  gimcrack,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  end  cupolas  is  common¬ 
place  and  showy. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  smaller  draw- 
ings.  M.  Laffilffie  exhibits  seven  frames  of 
most  interesting  coloured  studies  of  “  peinture 
murale  au  moyen  age  en  France,”  dated 
approximately  and  with  their  place  given. 
Any  English  architectural  student  visiting 
the  Salon  should  look  at  these,  which  we 
hope  the  author  intends  to  produce  in  a 
chromolithograph  volume.  M.  Cordonnier 
exhibits  an  elevation  of  his  design  for  the 
new  facade  for  Milan :  an  elaborate  Late 
Gothic  facade  of  which  however  the  details 
strike  one  as  rather  thin  and  cast-iron  in 
appearance,  and  in  which  the  author  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  flanking  the  facade 
with  two  immense  towers  far  over-topping 
the  central  lantern,  a  treatment  which  we 
long  ago  condemned  as  a  mistake,  in  speaking 
of  the  selected  competition  designs  for  Milan. 

M.  Lambert’s  “  Croquis  et  relev6s  des 
Monuments  Frangais”  consist  of  a  large 
frame  of  beautifully  -  executed  small  pen 
drawings,  chiefly  from  various  chateaux  in 
France,  in  which  artistic  touch  and  effect  in 
pen  drawing  are  combined  with  accuracy  in 
the  indication  of  detail. 

M.  Moyneau  s  series  of  drawings  for  the 
restoration  of  the  chateau  of  Nemours,  a  very 
prettily-got-up  set  of  water-colour  elevations, 
have  for  their  main  object  the  renewal  of 
the  courtyard  walls  aud  towers,  which 
are  ruined,  and  the  replacing  of  a  timber 
gallery  of  communication,  of  which  only 
the  traces  now  exist,  between  the  angle 
towers  of  the  principal  mass  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  round  the  outside  of  the  walls.  This 
restoration  of  Middle  Age  castles  to  their 
original  state  is  a  kind  of  mania  apparently 
in  r  ranee  at  present ;  it  is  very  pretty  work 
on  paper  ;  whether  it  is  worth  while  carrying 
into  execution  all  this  pretence  at  the  renewal 
of  feudal  architecture  is  another  question. 
This  we  presume  is  a  private  commission,  as 
it  bears  no  official  indication  of  any  kind. 
The  imprimatur  of  the  “  Monuments  ‘His- 
toriques”  appears  on  M.  Petitgrand’s  charm- 
lng  set  of  drawings  of  the  Romanesque 
Lhurch  of  St.  Paul  at  Issoire,  one  of  those 
buildings  in  which  the  development  of  the 
buttress  is  so  curiously  illustrated  by  the 
employment  of  engaged  columns  and  but¬ 
tresses  in  two  apses  of  the  same  chevet.  We 
presume  some  part  of  this  drawing  is  resto¬ 
ration,  or  at  least  that  the  building  has  been 
famshed-up  into  an  appearance  oi  complete¬ 
ness  greater  than  it  actually  has,  in  order  to 
give  a  complete  record  of  its  design.  The 
drawings  consist  entirely  of  tinted  eleva- 
t.10“S'  De,veriQ’s  fine  set  of  drawings  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.Jouin-des-.Uarnes  include 
drawings,  in  the  same  style,  both  of  the  actual 
state  and  ot  the  proposed  restoration.  The 
north  side  elevation  showing  the  actual  state 

presents  a  most  strange  jumffie  of  an  apsidal 
chevet  without  its  proper  cornice  terminations, 

Ll-eVu  tliefr0°fdr)hanfiinfi  over  the  curves 
like  a  blanket;  a  Romanesque  tower  with 


half-effaced  details ;  square  “  churchwarden  ” 
windows  built  into  the  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
the  remains  of  a  Late  Gothic  traceried  cloister 
below  them.  The  west  front,  which  requires 
but  little  in  the  way  of  restoration,  is  a 
singular  piece  of  architecture,  with  flanking 
turrets  formed  by  a  combination  of  three  great 
shafts  on  each  face,  having  with  their  capitals 
more  the  look  of  very  elongated  Classic 
columns  than  of  anything  Gothic ;  this 
columnar  collection  being  crowned  with  two 
arcaded  stages  and  a  conical  turret.  The 
restoration  of  the  eastern  end  which  is  con¬ 
templated,  or  at  any  rate  shown,  is  very 
complete,  but  we  fear  is  likely  to  con¬ 
fuse  history  very  much.  A  number 
of  interesting  drawings  of  capitals  and 
other  details  are  added.  M.  EsquitS’s  project 
for  the  restoration  of  the  extraordinary  cas¬ 
tellated-looking  brick  church  of  Venesque 
(Ilaute-Garonoe) hangs  next  to  this:  the  draw¬ 
ings  do  not  show  very  clearly  what  is 
intended,  but  it  seems  to  include  a  rebuilding 
of  the  west  front  in  a  characteristic  brick 
style,  and  with  a  grey  stone  or  granite  base¬ 
ment  on  which  the  brick  is  built  direct  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  any  moulding,  as  we 
noted  the  other  day  it  was  done  in  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  new  building  on  the  Embank¬ 
ment  ;  so  he  is  after  all  not  alone  in  this  piece 
of  architectural  immorality.  Behind  the  front 
is  seen  the  top  of  the  low  broad  battlemented 
tower,  with  bells  of  unequal  sizes  hanging  in 
open  arches.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  bits  of  work 
among  the  drawings  connected  with  restora¬ 
tion  work. 

M.  Marcel’s  restoration  of  the  Chateau  of 
Touquedec  is  illustrated  by  some  fine  water¬ 
colour  drawings  of  the  existing  remains  and  a 
set  of  equally  fine  tinted  elevations  of  the 
restoration,  together  with  a  bird’s-eye  view 
perspective  in  monochrome.  This,  which  in¬ 
cludes  no  less  than  twelve  large  frames,  is  one 
of  the  finest  sets  of  drawings  in  the  collection. 
The  studies  for  a  restoration  of  the  Chateau 
of  Mesnieres,  by  M.  Conin,  include  a  fine 
water-colour  perspective  of  the  building 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  courtyard,  with  a 
Francis  I.  facade  towards  the  court,  and  two 
immense  circular  machicolated  towers,  with 
conical  roofs,  at  the  outer  angles  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  M.  Lafargue’s  restoration  of  the  Chateau 
of  Lestang  is  another  admirable  set  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  same  class.  Next  to  this  are 
M.  Ridel’s  drawings  and  restorations  of  the 
stern  domed  Romanesque  structure  of  the 
Abbey  of  Foutevrault.  The  architect  has 
restored  the  central  tower  with  a  short 
bulbous-shaped  spire  or  pointed  dome  in 
masonry,  which  has  rather  too  modem  an 
appearance,  though  it  is  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  existing  ugly  timber  and  slated 
termination.  The  most  remarkable  incident 
in  the  plan  is  the  “cuisine,”  a  separate 
eight-sided  building  with  a  lofty  conical 
roof  in  masonry,  and  an  apse  on  each  side 
of  the  octagon,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  chevet  continued  all  round  the  centre. 
This  extraordinary  structure  stands  apart 
opposite  the  west  end  of  the  refectory,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  church  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cloister.  The  church  itself  has  a 
one-aisled  nave,  with  ponderous  piers  dividing 
it  into  four  bays,  from  which  spring  trans¬ 
verse  round  arches  with  flat  soffits,  carrying  the 
domes  which  internally  form  the  roof  to  each 
bay.  These  domes  are  arestoration,  but  no  doubt 
a  correct  one  as  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
architectural  design.  As  it  now  stands  the 
nave  is  covered  by  a  continuous  timber  roof. 

A  full  plan  of  the  church  and  the  contiguous 
buildings  is  given.  This  is  a  remarkable  set 
of  drawings,  got  up  with  great  completeness. 

A  set  of  water-colour  perspective  sketches  of 
existing  portions  is  added.  The  cloister  is 
partly  Renaissance  work,  with  circular  arches 
divided  by  coupled  columns  of  a  small  Ionic 
order. 

M.  Libaudiere  shows  a  beautiful  coloured 
elevation  of  the  Romanesque  Church  of  Le 
Caillere  ;  and  M.  Lemoine  exhibits  drawings 
of  the  existing  Chateau  de  Yeuil  and  restora¬ 
tion,  with  its  circular  towers  curiously 
divided 


np  into  panels  by  a  series  of 


what  may  be  called  wall  -  mullions. ■ 
M.  Albert  Gayet  exhibits  a  fine  set  of 
of  coloured  drawings  of  a  restoration  of  the- 
pavilion  of  Rameses  II.  at  Medinet-Abou  t 
the  colouring  is  rather  harsh  and  crude,  but 
so  probably  was  the  original.  Among  the- 
drawings  illustrating  ancient  work  there  is 
perhaps  none  finer,  as  a  specimen  of  illustra-  . 
tive  architectural  drawing,  than  M.  Breffen- . 
dille’s  coloured  elevation  of  the  portal  of  the  i 
Church  of  Sainte-Pierre  at  Avignon.  The  > 
sculptured  details  are  worked  up  with  remark¬ 
able  force  and  reality  of  effect,  producing  ; 
almost  the  appearance  of  actual  relief. 

As  observed,  designs  for  modern  buildings. ! 
form  the  minority  of  the  collection ;  there  f 
seem  to  be  rather  more  of  these  than  usualr 
at  first  sight,  but  on  examination  it  turns  out  I 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these,  including  the  : 
largest  and  most  striking  drawings,  are  only  ; 
“  projets  ” ;  castles  in  the  air,  and  the  number  : 
of  illustrations  actually  executed  or  commis¬ 
sioned  is  very  small  indeed ;  a  practical  de-  • 
ficiency  in  French  architectural  exhibitions  • 
which  we  have  often  commented  on.  M.  , 
Laborey  shows  a  good  interior  view  of  the  ; 
“  Chapelle  de  Notre-Dame-de-Sion,”  at  Paris,  , 
a  Renaissance  building  with  the  domed  1 
ceilmg  decorated  in  a  pretty  but  rather  timid  . 
manner  with  powderings  and  medallions  ; 
on  a  gold  ground.  M.  Jasson’s  draw-  • 
ings  of  the  Victor  -  Poirel  Salle  -  de  -  ■ 
Concerts  at  Nancy  show  a  well-detailed  1 
design  of  the  modern  French  Renaissance  > 
type.  Among  the  “  projets  ”  a  very  pretty  - 
one,  shown  only  by  a  single  lightly-tinted 
elevation,  is  M.  Monjauze’s  “Facade  d’une  i 
Eglise  Paroissiale,”  a  Renaissance  facade  with 
an  octagonal  dome  seen  in  the  rear  and  a 
bell-turret  at  each  side  of  the  facade.  M. 
Destors’  “  Un  Cercle  Artistique  ’’  is  a  student’s  ■ 
competition  design  of  great  pretension  and 
shown  in  a  set  of  very  large  and  welL 
executed  geometrical  drawings,  but  spoiled 
by  utter  lack  of  repose  and  refinement  in  the 
details.  M.  Le  Ray’s  “  Un  Hotel  de  Journal, 
avec  imprimerie  ”  is  a  fine  and  grandiose 
design,  fully  illustrated  with  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  sections,  the  hotel  forming  a 
separate  block  to  the  street,  the  print¬ 
ing  rooms  a  great  iron  -  roofed  building 
in  the  rear  ;  the  fagade  has  the  fault  of  being 
too  showy  and  occasionally  a  little  vulgar  in 
the  details,  but  its  general  effect  is  dignified 
and  suitable ;  the  best  part  of  the  design  is 
the  treatment  of  the  back  of  the  building 
towards  the  courtyard  which  intervenes 
between  the  front  block  and  the  printing 
house.  The  plan  is  well  laid  out,  and  all  the 
practical  details  of  the  building  completely 
shown.  “  A  theatre  for  a  provincial  town,”  by 
M.  Dupuis,  is  another  Students’  Competition 
design ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  provincial 
town  about  it,  for  it  is  nearly  as  costly  and 
decorative  as  the  Paris  Opera  House  ;  there 
is  a  very  rich  effect  in  the  treatment  of  the 
centre  part  of  the  principal  facade  with 
its  Corinthian  order  and  open  arcade 
between  the  coupled  columns,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  are  enriched  or  rather 
encrusted  with  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
masques  and  scrolls ;  the  large  detail  eleva¬ 
tion  is  a  capital  piece  of  work  of  its  kind. 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  showy  designs  is 
M.  Moreau’s  “  Etude  d’llopital,”  a  plan  for 
au  immense  pavilion  hospital  treated  with  un¬ 
compromising  simplicity  in  the  architecture. 
Then  we  have  a  “  Hotel  pour  un  architects 
d<5corateur  ”  by  M.  Gaston  Cousin,  the 
slightly  tinted  elevation  of  which  is  a  really 
refined  bit  of  work ;  there  is  no  order,  and 
the  designer  has  known  how  to  hold  his  hand 
and  be  reticent  with  his  ornament,  which  is 
well-placed  and  well  designed ;  there  is  a 
plain  masonry  wall  -with  a  rusticated  base¬ 
ment,  and  windows  with  decorative 
“  encadrements  ”  equally  spaced  in  the  wall, 
the  main  wall  space  being  terminated  by  a 
cornice  with  a  broad  band  of  carved  ornament 
beneath  it  as  a  frieze.  M.  Le  Grand’s  design 
for  a  Mairie  for  the  Xth  Arrondissement 
shows  on  the  plan  a  clever  treatment  of  an 
irregular  and  awkwardly  shaped  site,  but  th& 
design  is  commonplace. 

M.  Emmanuel  Garnier’s  “Hotel  de  M, 
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Gr. - at  Nismes,”  we  may  take  to  be  one  of 

the  very  few  real  modern  buildings  of  which 
any  drawings  are  exhibited.  It  is  shown  in  a 
very  large  and  elaborate  set  of  drawings,  but 
does  not  please  us  much.  It  is  a  Classic 
building  without  an  order,  and  to  which 
certain  special  effect  is  given  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  the  window  architraves  with 
continuous  carved  ornament  all  round,  on 
basis  of  perfectly  plain  masonry ;  the  effect  is 
meant  to  be  rich  but  is  somewhat  monotonous, 
and  considering  the  great  size  of  the  eleva¬ 
tions  the  detail  really  ought  to  have  been 
better  shown ;  it  is  not  worth  while  making 
drawings  on  so  large  a  scale  except  with 
the  object  of  showing  detail  thoroughly. 
M.  Mougenot’s  drawings  showing  a  de¬ 
sign  for  baths  for  Epinal  are  also 
only  a  “projet,”  but  are  very  interesting. 
This  is  one  of  a  class  of  buildings  in  which 
French  architects  excel ;  buildings  for  a 
practical  purpose  in  which  a  simple  and 
economical  architectural  treatment  only  is 
admissible.  We  have  here  a  loDg  red-roofed 
stone  building  flanking  the  sea,  with  a 
rusticated  basement-story  immediately  above 
the  pier,  with  small  windows  only ;  and 
above  this  two  stories  with  the  windows  con¬ 
nected  vertically  and  enlivened  with  a  little 
inlaid  tile  ornament  between.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  end  elevation  at  right  angles  to  the 
sea,  with  a  low  wing  pavilion  at  each  end  of 
it  with  heavily  rusticated  angles,  and  three 
large  arched  entrance-doors  in  the  centre  of 
the  connecting  wall.  The  treatment  is  per¬ 
fectly  unaffected  and  simple,  the  building 
looks  like  what  it  is,  and  the  firm  and  distinct 
manner  in  which  the  elevations  are  drawn 
and  tinted  deserves  special  praise. 

M.  Delort  de  Gluon’s  “Hotel  Particular” 
at  Cairo  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  last- 
named  exhibit,  being  a  Cairene  treatment  by 
a  European  architect ;  a  mass  of  white  and 
yellowish  plaster  wall  with  a  characteristic 
cresting,  and  coloured  tile  ornament  liberally 
inserted  in  connexion  with  the  fenestration ; 
the  delicately-tinted  elevation  has  a  charming 
effect.  Next  to  this  is  an  admirable  coloured 
elevation  of  a  very  different  type,  M.  Baril’s 
competition  design  for  the  Mairie  of  the 
Xth  Arrondissement :  a  very  pleasing  design 
with  a  slightly-projected  centre  block  with 
pyramidal  roof,  a  Corinthian  order  in  the 
upper  story  with  mullioned  windows  between, 
and  plain  wall  below  with  three  arched 
.  entrances ;  the  slightly-receding  wings  are 
kept  very  plain,  throwing  out  the  centre 
'  portion ;  the  design  is  delicately  and  very 
artistically  tinted,  an  excellent  example  of 
geometrical  architectural  drawing.  The  plan 
is  treated  with  a  centre  court  and  a  colon¬ 
naded  loggia  round,  with  a  handsome  ex¬ 
ternal  staircase  from  the  courtyard  level  to 
the  loggia. 

M.  Cabani6’s  coloured  drawing  of  the 
church  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  a  kind  of  eleva¬ 
tion  with  the  effect  of  a  perspective  (the 
ground-line  is  actually  drawn  in  perspective 
though  the  comice  lines  of  the  apse  are  straight) 
deserves  mention  as  a  very  effective  drawing, 
tinted  in  a  light  reddish  tone  which,  with  the 
blue  sky  above,  gives  a  powerful  effect  of 
sunlight.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
M.  Gontier’s  Chateau  de  Villefargeau  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  house,  or  is  a  drawing  of  an  old 
one :  it  is  a  very  quiet  unassuming  house, 
with  a  long  stretch  of  low  red-roofed  build- 
j  ings,  partly  offices,  behind ;  if  it  is  a  new 
I  building,  it  is  a  rather  agreeable  variety 
:  among  modern  French  house  designs  for  its 
I  exceedingly  simple,  unpretending,  and  home- 
I  like  character. 

I  Of  decorative  design  there  is  not  very  much : 
;and  what  there  is  will  not  appeal  much  to 
i  English  taste,  which  in  the  present  day  may 
at  least  boast  of  evincing  a  far  more  delicate 
:  perception  and  taste  as  to  colour  and  decorative 
style  than  is  exhibited  in  French  work  of  this 
class.  M.  Marmez  exhibits  two  designs  for 
i  tombs,  apparently  in  red  granite,  and  which 
i  realise  nothing  better  than  the  old  sarcophagus 
pattern  with  sham  rings  at  the  sides,  and 
mounted  on  a  lofty  and  solid  mass  of  plinth. 
M.  Lorain  exhibits  a  drawing  of  his  facade  for 
the  portal  of  the  gallery  of  “  Classe  24  ”  at  the 


1889  Exhibition,  a  gewgaw  arrangement  in 
blue  columns  and  gilding,  which  might  do  as 
a  temporary  exhibition  design,  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  worth  exhibiting  here  for  more 
mature  and  considerate  criticism.  M.  Onillon 
exhibits  some  sketches  for  decorative  tapestry, 
with  the  Renaissance  motifs  on  a  yellow 
ground  which  seem  to  be  the  prevailing 
modern  idea  for  tapestry  design  in  France ; 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  them  is  a  nude 
figure  in  an  architectural  alcove,  and 
relieved  upon  a  ground  of  bright  red. 
The  colour  effect  is  what  the  French  them¬ 
selves,  in  moments  of  more  sober  con¬ 
sideration,  would  perhaps  call  criarde,  and  it 
is  needless  to  remark  that  of  all  things  in  the 
world  classical  architectural  detail  is  the 
kind  of  thing  least  suited  for  treatment  in 
tapestry ;  it  demands  clean  lines  and  clear- 
cut  outline,  which  is  exactly  what  tapestry 
cannot  furnish.  M.  Guillaumot,  a  provincial 
architect  at  Marly-le-Roi,  and  pupil  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  sends  three  coloured  interiors  illus¬ 
trative  of  rooms  and  furniture  in  the  Chateau 
of  Marly,  which  are  well  executed  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  illustrations. 

The  drawings  by  M.  Robert-de-Massy, 
representing  coloured  design  for  the  walls  of 
three  rooms,  a  “  cabinet  de  toilette,”  a 
“  cabinet  de  travail,”  and  a  “  salle  de  bains,” 
are  the  same  class  of  design  which  is 
exhibited  on  the  Royal  Academy  walls  by 
Professor  Aitchison  :  they  are  more  precise 
in  execution  and  more  brilliant  in  colour — 
much  more  brilliant. ;  but  what  colour ! 
The  “  salle  de  travail  ”  shows  a  green  self-col¬ 
oured  wall  with  red  doors  and  a  white  mantel¬ 
piece  with  strongly  coloured  blue  tiles;  in  the 
“  salle  de  bains  ”  the  whole  wall  is  enclosed  in 
a  bright  red  frame,  within  which  are  tiles, 
and  within  this  a  similar  bright  red  frame 
enclosing  paintings  of  marine  creatures.  The 
“  cabinet  de  toilette  ”  has  a  very  pronounced 
wall  tile  pattern  as  a  dado,  above  which  is 
painted  an  imitation  trellis  with  flowers 
trained  over  it !  There  are  some  things,  at  all 
events,  that  we  do  better  in  England.  M. 
Hourlier  exhibits  a  design  for  a  ceiling  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  twelve  months  of  the 
Republican  calendar,  which  is  enough  to  knock 
one  down ;  the  general  design  forms  a  great 
red  cross  from  angle  to  angle  of  the  ceiling, 
with  panels  between  the  arms  in  which 
are  allegorical  figures  with  representative 
reptiles  and  flying  things  scattered  about 
them  in  profusion  ;  the  thing  is  not  only 
not  decorative  in  effect  or  treatment,  but  it 
would  be  enough  to  lower  any  room  to  which 
it  was  applied  to  about  half  its  real  height ; 
the  large  figures  in  the  angles,  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  cross,  are  however  well  designed 
in  a  large  and  grandiose  manner.  Beneath 
this  is  a  clever  piece  of  archaeological  decora¬ 
tive  study  by  M.  Mayeux,  the  colour  statue 
of  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  the  nude  portion  of 
the  figure  (down  to  the  waist)  painted  a 
strong  red,  with  a  pair  of  wings  seen  behind 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  decorative 
wing  familiar  in  Egyptian  work.  This  semi- 
barbaric  figure  stands  relieved  against  an 
alcove  of  strong  and  dark  blue,  and  bases  her 
feet  on  a  marble  pedestal  somewhat  resembling 
an  egg  with  the  small  end  upwards.  The 
figure  and  niche  are  framed  in  a  polychrome 
architecture  looking  rather  of  the  proportions 
of  wood  than  stone.  The  whole  effect  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Asiatic  rather  than  Greek,  and  may  so 
far  be  in  keeping  with  the  probabilities  of 
Ephesian  decoration,  it  is  at  all  events  a 
powerfully  -  executed  drawing  to  which 
some  thought  has  gone.  M.  Massy  ex¬ 
hibits  a  small  and  very  delicate  water¬ 
colour  elevation  for  the  Uruguay  Pavilion  of 
the  1889  exhibition,  this  is  a  very  pretty  little 
building ;  a  portion  of  the  “  decoration  of 
classe  xv.”  shown  in  the  same  frame,  is,  like 
nearly  all  the  coloured  decoration  design, 
somewhat  hard  in  effect  and  inharmonious  in 
colour,  though  it  does  not  do  such  violence  to 
the  eye  as  some  we  have  mentioned.  The 
best  piece  of  decoration  by  far  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  is  the  study  by  M. 
Espouy  for  a  scheme  for  the  decoration  of 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  the  Villa  Medici. 
This  is  in  a  not  very  pure  style  it  is  true,  the 


details  consisting  of  scrolls  and  festoons  and 
figures  dancing  about  among  them  after  the 
Renaissance  fashion,  but  it  is  really  refined  in 
design  and  execution,  and  pleasing  and  deli¬ 
cate  in  colour,  and  the  little  figures  are  very 
well  drawn.  A  design  in  another  school  of 
Renaissance  is  that  by  M.  Paquot,  for  a  deco¬ 
rative  ceiling  in  Louis  XVI.  style ;  a  large 
circular  moulding  gives  an  opening  in  the 
centre  into  the  sky  and  clouds  and  pink  cupids 
flying  about,  the  spandrils  are  loaded  with 
bundles  of  multifarious  obj  ects  on  a  gold  ground : 
a  clever  drawing  reproducing  a  most  vicious 
style  of  decoration.  A  design  for  a  decorative 
ceiling  by  M.  Pedroni,  consisting  of  very 
heavy  mouldings  dividing  the  ceiling  into 
panels  of  various  shapes,  with  Renaissance 
scroll-work  on  a  gold  ground  in  the  panels, 
is  inoffensive  in  taste  though  not  in  any  way 
remarkable.  If  we  have  a  ^ood  deal  to  learn 
from  the  French  about  architectural  drawing 
properly  so  called,  and  a  good  deal  to  envy 
them  for,  we  have  at  all  events  no  cause  to  be 
jealous  of  them  in  regard  to  decorative  de¬ 
sign,  in  which,  if  we  may  accept  the  Salon  as 
a  test,  their  best  things  are  only  tolerable  and 
their  worst  rather  intolerable. 


NOTES. 


IIE  advocates  of  the  registration  of 
architects  in  this  country  (or 
those  who  pose  as  such)  have, 
we  believe,  been  referring  in 
support  of  their  views  to  the  demonstration 
which  has  been  got  up  on  the  subject  in 
France  and  America.  The  French  archi¬ 
tectural  papers  have  lately  been  full  of 
excitable  and  piquant  letters  from  individual 
architects  discussing  the  subject  from  various 
points,  most  of  which  however,  showed  so 
little  pretence  of  seriousness,  and  were  so 
obviously  prompted  mainly  by  the  desire,  so 
common  among  Frenchmen,  to  evolve  smart 
and  humorous  epigrams,  that  they  hardly 
called  for  serious  consideration.  But  the 
decision  come  to  by  the  official  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  diploma  in  France, is  significant  enough. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  France  is  the 
country  in  which  architectural  education  is 
more  systematically  and  elaborately  carried 
out  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
that  there  is  probably  no  country  where 
architecture  and  architects  are  held  in  more 
respect ;  and  that  the  Commission  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  men  specially  qualified  to 
consider  the  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the 
highest  interests  of  architecture  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  art.  The  decision  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  is  that  the  theory  of  a  compulsory  or 
obligatory  examination  is  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  15  to  3,  and  that  of  a  «  dip’lome 
facultatif,”  or  a  diploma  given  as  a  distinction 
to  those  who  claim  and  can  show  that  they 
are  worthy  of  it,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  12  against  6.  This,  as  is  remarked  in  the 
Semaine  des  Const ructeurs,  from  which  we 
take  the  facts,  “  amounts  to  the  rejection  en 
bloc  of  all  diploma.”  In  regard  to  the  subject 
of  provincial  instruction  in  architecture  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  “  The  Commission 
is  of  opinion  that  the  provincial  architectural 
societies  should  be  invited  to  study  in  concert 
with  the  state  or  official  authorities  (‘  pouvoir3 
publics  ”)  the  means  of  developing  or  creating 
schools  of  architecture.” 


THE  speeches  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner 
of  last  Saturday  were  quite  up  to  the  usual 
mark  of  an  occasion  when  some  of  the  best  of 
the  after  -  dinner  speeches  of  the  year  are 
usually  made.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  artists  would 
in  future  times  be  taken  care  of  under  a 
“grandmotherly”  Government  of  advanced 
progress  was  very  happily  hit  off.  “But  the 
time  may  come  when  there  will  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  will  examine  you  and  a  com¬ 
mission  that  will  reconstruct  you.  And,  worse 
than  that,  you  will  receive  the  assistance  of 
the  Treasury,  and  you  will  be  exposed  in 
Committee  of  Supply  to  the  microscope  of 
Parliamentary  taste.  You  yourself,  Sir,  or 
at  least  jour  successor,  will  be  appointed  by 
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competitive  examination,  and  you  will  be 
forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  work  for 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  Then  an 
inspector  will  come  down  to  you  here  as 
everywhere  else,  and  I  fancy  that  it  will  be 
an  inspector  from  the  County  Council.  His 
duty  will  be  to  examine  beforehand  the 
subjects  to  which  your  artists  are  to  devote 
themselves,  and  to  see  that  the  models 
whom  you  employ  are  properly  draped.” 
This  prophecy  must  have  been  a  satisfactory 
one  to  Mr.  Horsley,  at  all  events.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  evening  lay  in  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  John  Morley  as  the  respondent  to  the 
toast  of  literature,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  the  sense  in  which  literature 
also  was  an  art — “  the  happiest  of  all  callings, 
and  the  most  imperishable  of  all  arts,”  and 
who  made  a  plea  for  the  protection  of  the 
English  tongue  against  such  barbarous  inven¬ 
tions  of  words  as  have  already  been  coined, 
and  are  still  further  threatened,  in  connexion 
with  the  practical  application  of  electricity, 


THE  London  County  Council  is  still  on  its 
trial,  but  it  has  had  its  case  very  suc¬ 
cinctly  put  before  the  public  by  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  his  review  of  the  first  year’s  work  of 
the  various  Committees  of  the  Council.  These 
committees  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  number, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  review,  divided  into  three  instal¬ 
ments,  occupied  nearly  an  hom1  in  delivery  at 
each  of  the  three  last  meetings  of  the  Council. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888,  which  authorised  the  election 
of  County  Councils  all  over  the  country, 
does  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
London  government,  and  it  was  confessedly 
only  made  applicable  to  London  by  reason  of 
the  state  of  things  which  was  revealed  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Modified  as  some  of  the  general  provisions  of 
that  Act  were  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
London,  and  containing  as  the  Act  does  special 
clauses  applicable  to  London  alone,  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  measure  in  London  has  entailed  a 
great  deal  of  friction  and  delay  in  many 
mere  matters  of  detail.  Amendments 
of  the  law  (some  of  which  are  now 
before  Parliament)  will  no  doubt  make 
the  administrative  machine  work  more 
smoothly.  In  the  meantime,  the  Council 
will  do*  well  to  profit  by  Lord  Rosebery’s 
excellent  advice,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  an  administrative  and  not  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  By  the  intelligent  and  diligent 
discharge  of  the  important  work  committed 
to  them  they  will  gradually  gain  the  public 
confidence,  and  may  ultimately  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  developing  into  an  ideal  municipal 
body. 


WE  have  good  authority  for  saying  that 
Professor  Raschdorff’s  new  design 
(dated  March  9)  for  the  new  Cathedral  at 
Berlin  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Emperor. 


QIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  attacked 
O  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
debate  on  the  Budget  provision  on  Monday 
for  not  abolishing  the  Inhabited  House  Duty. 
This  produced  from  Mr.  Goschen  the  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  entire  abolition  of  this  tax  had 
been  in  his  mind,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to 
abolish  a  tax  entirely,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  it  again.  But  this 
reasoning  seems  to  be  one  against  abolishing 
an v  tax  or  any  part  of  a  tax ;  because,  if  neces¬ 
sity  requires  it,  it  can  be  no  valid  argument 
against  the  re-imposition  of  a  tax  that  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  needed  it  was  abolished. 
The  Inhabited  House  Duty  is  no  doubt  a  tax 
easily  and  inexpensively  levied,  which  is  a 
reason  for  its  continuance,  but  in  the  case  of 
many  persons  it  is  a  tax  on  a  necessity  of 
life.  It  certainly  ought,  if  possible,  not  to 
fall  on  houses  below  125/.  in  annual  value — a 
house  above  that  value  falls  into  the  category 
of  luxuries.  The  fairest  way  to  levy  it 
would  be  to  exempt  houses  under  that  value, 
and  to  exempt  also  that  amount  in  the  case 
of  houses  above  that  value.  Thus  a  house 
valued  at  200/.  a  year  would  pay  on  75/.  The 
present  amount  is  too  low. 


THE  case  of  “  Proudfoot  v.  Hart,”  which 
was  decided  the  end  of  last  week  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance,  but  whether  it  really 
throws  light  on  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  seems  rather  doubtful.  The  action 
was  brought  by  a  landlord  against  the  tenant 
for  not  delivering  up  his  house  at  the  end  of 
the  term  in  “  good  tenantable  repair.”  The 
reports  of  the  case  which  have  been  published 
are  rather  too  meagre  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
it  may  be  that  when  this  decision  is  reported 
in  full  in  the  Law  Reports,  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present. 
In  the  course  of  the  judgment  the  Court  gave 
the  following  definition  of  “  good  tenantable 
repair  ”  : — “ ‘  Good  tenantable  repair’  is  such 
repair  as,  taking  into  account  the  age,  the 
character,  and  the  locality  of  the  house,  would 
make  it  reasonably  fit  for  the  occupation  of  a 
reasonable-minded  tenant  of  the  class  who 
would  be  likely  to  want  the  house.”  lt 
is  obvious  that  this  definition  requires 
each  case  to  be  judged  by  its  particular 
facts,  and  also  leaves  a  good  deal  to 
the  inclination  and  personal  views  of  the 
man  who  has  to  decide  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  In  the  case  in  question  the 
official  referee  gave  the  landlord  the  costs  of 
painting  and  papering  with  new  paper 
(similar  to  the  old  paper),  some  of  the  rooms ; 
but  the  Divisional  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  reversed  this  decision,  and  held  that 
such  work  was  decorative  repair,  and  was  not 
required  to  be  done  by  the  words  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  But  we  might  ask  whether  a  house  is 
in  tenantable  repair  if  it  is  not  papered? 
And  the  exclusion  of  decorative  repair  in  the 
case  in  question  does  not  seem  to  follow  from 
the  definition  which  was  laid  down  by  the 
Court. 


study  at  their  show,  but  also  the  different  i 
modes  of  arranging  these  on,  or  in  combina-  i 
tion  with,  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  ? 
both  exteriors  and  interiors. 


ACCORDING  to  the  IUustrierte  Zeitung  of 
the  3rd  inst.,  the  sculptor  Reinhold 
Begas  (who  is  at  present  favourite  of  the 
Emperor),  has  completed  a  new  model  for 
the  much  spoken  of  “  National  Monument  to 
William  I.,”  which  is  to  have  a  site  found  for 
it  in  Berlin,  and  this  model  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  his  patron.  The  same  journal  brings 
the  news  that  a  new,  a  second,  competition  for 
this  monument  is  being  arranged,  to  which, 
however,  besides  Begas,  only  sculptors,  i.e., 
the  four  winners  of  the  second  prizes  at  the 
grand  competition  of  October  last,  Messrs. 
Ililger,  Otto,  Schaper,  and  Schilling,  will  be 
invited.  By  whom  these  latter  arrangements 
are  being  made  the  journal  does  not  notify ; 
but  it  distinctly  mentions  that  in  this  compe¬ 
tition,  that  site  against  which  the  assessors  of 
last  year’s  competition  distinctly  voted,  but 
which  seems  to  have  taken  the  fancy  of  the 
young  Emperor,  i.e.,  the  “  Schlosspeiheit,”  is 
to  be  chosen.  If  this  plan  really  be  followed, 
it  will  cause  great  complaint  in  German  ar¬ 
tistic  circles,  and  especially  among  architects, 
as  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  first 
prizes  in  the  grand  competition  were  awarded 
to  members  of  the  profession,  in  whose  designs 
architecture  and  not  sculpture  was  the  pro¬ 
minent  feature. 


THE  great  suspension  bridge  at  Buda  Pest, 
which  was  erected  1842-1849  by  Messrs. 
William  &  Adam  Clark, — famous  not  only 
for  its  construction,  but  also  for  its  extremely 
fine  outline  from  the  artist’s  point  of  view, — 
is  in  danger  of  breaking  down,  this  danger 
being  caused  by  the  rusting  and  giving  way 
of  the  worms  of  the  screws  on  which  the 
main  strain  tells.  The  Dutch  engineer, 
Haentjens,  who  has  been  consulted  as  to  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  of  saving  the  bridge, 
is  preparing  plans  for  this  purpose  with 
the  utmost  speed. 


T  may  be  worth  note  that  the  managers 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Gardening  and 
Horticulture,*  opened  at  Berlin  on  the  25th 
ult.,  took  special  care  that  the  floral 
arrangements  should  be  brought  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  architecture,  and  that  the  visitors 
should  have  not  only  plants  and  flowers  to 


A  VERITABLE  Elizabethan  house,  known  i 
as  the  Shelleys,  in  St.  Anne’s,  Lewes,  ’ 
will  shortly  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart,  t 
by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  F.  W. r 
Cosens,  F.S.A.  Built  of  stone,  and  surrounded  c 
by  a  garden,  it  retains  many  of  its  earlier', 
fittings  and  decorations.  The  house  derives s 
its  name  from  the  removal  thither,  circa  1630, 1 
of  the  Shelley  family,  descended  from  the  i 
Henry  Shelley,  of  Patcham,  Sussex,  who  t 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ' 
migrated  from  Patcham  to  the  house  in  South- 1 
over,  Lewes,  which  is  illustrated  in  HorsfieldV 
“  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lewes  ”  (1827). ) 
That  work  states  that  the  male  heritable  line  u 
of  the  Shelleys  of  Lewes,  one  of  the  three  i 
families  of  this  name  in  Sussex,  failed  with  1 
the  death,  in  1811,  of  Henry  Shelley,  M.P. 
for  the  borough.  Mr.  Cosens’s  collection  of  > 
pictures,  &c.,  will  be  put  up  for  sale  ati 
Christie’s  on  Saturday  next,  May  17,  and  the  ij 
following  Monday  and  Tuesday.  It  includes 
many  cabinet  works  of  the  modern  Spanish  \ 
and  French  Schools;  a  set  of  topographical^ 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Johnson, i 
Goldsmith,  Dickens,  and  other  authors,  by  E.: 
Hull :  together  with  T.  Faed’s  “  From  Dawu 
to  Sunset”  and  “Lady  of  Shalott,”  Sir  F.’j 
Leighton’s  “Dante  in  Exile,”  L.  Alrnai) 
Tadema’s  “  Confidences,”  Clarkson  Stanfield’s  1 
“Dort”  and  “Naples,”  D.  Roberts’s  “Edin-i 
burgh  ”  and  “  Interior  of  St.  Peter’s,’’  Holman  i 
Hunt’s  Rienzi,’’  Sir  J.  E.  Millais’s  “  Trusts 
Me,”  E.  W.  Cooke’s  “  Millwall,”  W.  P.  Frith’s’. 
“  Railway  Station  ”  and  “  Coming  of  Age  in 
the  Olden  Time,”  J.  C.  Hook’s  “Valley  on'! 
the  Moor,”  and  John  Phillip’s  “  Fair  at  ii 
Seville  ”  and  “  La  Alameda.” 


IT  is  stated  in  the  Standard  that  Mr.  James :j 
Jardine,  lately  High  Sheriff  of  Cheshire, i 
has  contributed  2,500/.  towards  the  restorations 
of  the  south  porch,  Manchester  Cathedral.] 
The  north  porch  was  recently  rebuilt,  at  a ; 
cost  of  5,600/.,  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs.j 
Worthington  and  Messrs.  Jonas  and  Thomas u 
Craven.  The  present  cathedral  was  originally.) 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin, r) 
St.  Denis,  and  St.  George,  famous  for  then 
beauty  of  the  stall-work.  In  1422  a  royak; 
charter  was  addressed  to  Thomas,  fifth  Barons 
de  la  Warr,  for  making  the  church  collegiate. « 
The  college  having  been  valued,  in  the  sup-ff 
pression,  at  226/.  12s.  5d.  yearly,  was  dissolved-] 
in  1547,  and  in  1578  was  refounded  as  thei/ 
College  of  Christ.  Dr.  Dee  was  warden1] 
during  the  period  1597-1607.  Reinstated  ati 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  the  colle-fl 
giate  foundation  survived  until  1847,  when,rj 
in  terms  of  the  Act  10  &  11  Viet.,  c.  108,^1 
a  see  was  set  up,  and  Dr.  James  Prince  Lee ‘I 
was  elected  first  bishop.  The  collegiate  build-  li 
ings  were  latterly  occupied  by  the  Blue-coat « 
School.  Having  been  repaired  and  refitted  in  i 
1815,  the  fabric  was  restored,  and  the  western  > 
tower  rebuilt,  in  1862-8,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Holden,  r) 
Chapter  Architect.  Of  the  two  organs,  one  is  i| 
by  “  Father  ”  Smith,  the  other  has  an  oaken  I 
case  designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. » 
Dr.  Dee  died  at  Mortlake  in  December,  1608. 
Ilis  magical  black  stone  (said  to  be  a  bit  of  j; 
cannel  coal)  was  sold  at  Christie’s  on  July  14, ) 
1888,  in  Lord  Londesborough’s  collection,  ri 
It  had  belonged  to  Lord  Peterborough,  Lady  .1 
Betty  Germaine,  and  to  Walpole,  and  is  “the  i 
Devil’s  looking-glass,  a  stone  ”  mentioned  in  ,i 
“  Hudibras”  as  used  by  Kelly,  who  had  been  u 
Dee’s  associate. 


*  Allgemeine  Gartenbau-Ausstellung,  1890. 


CAERPHILLY  is  known  as  the  site  of : 

a  great  Medueval  castle,  but  it  gains  r 
another  kind  of  notoriety  in  Mr.  Spear’s  l 
Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  upon  > 
the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  croup  in  the  i 
Registration  Sub- district  of  Pontypridd,  and  i 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  and  adminis-  s 
tration  of  the  sanitary  areas  therein  i 
contained.  One  of  the  first  places  a 
mentioned  in  the  report,  however,  is  ; 
Cilfynydd,  a  new  mining  village,  with  a 
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[population  that  has  grown  within  the  last 
k'our  years  from  a  couple  of  hundred,  at  most, 
P  over  2,000.  Here  the  houses  are  built  in 
rows  and  terraces  half  way  up  a  steep  hill- 
lide.  “  There  is  no  regular  sewer  system. 
VIost  of  the  370  houses  (or  thereabouts),  have 
slop- water  drains  which  ultimately  discharge 
nto  a  highway  drain  and  thence  into  the  canal; 
>r,  where  this  method  is  not  available, 
he  sewage  runs  over  adjacent  unoccupied 
and,  or  into  the  streets  or  back  lanes :  occa- 
ionally  into  the  privy  cesspools.  The  back 
anes  have  the  appearance  of  quagmires,  and 
he  yard  space  about  dwellings  is  often  sewage 
odden.  Cess-pit  privies,  and  cesspools  re- 
eiving  the  discharge  of  closets,  are  in  general 
.86.  When  full,  they  overflow  into  the  back 
ines;  and,  in  times  of  storm,  water  from 
be  hill  side  causes  them  to  overflow,  and 
be  contents  have  been  known  at  such 
imes  to  be  washed  into  the  very  houses.’’ 
n  the  village  of  Caerphilly  “  the  sewer  is 
ladequately  ventilated  by  a  few  small  pipe 
entilators,  and  by  a  few  untrapped  roadside 
ullies.  The  private  drains,  even  in  the  case 
f  new  houses  (and  in  their  case  in  contra¬ 
ction  of  by-laws)  are  unprovided  with 
j’ecial  means  of  ventilation ;  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  rough  untrapped  gullies  are  situated 
lose  by  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses. 

I.  considerable  amount  of  sewage  still 
bds  its  way  into  the  rivulet  crossing 
he  centre  of  the  village  and  causes  there 
nuisance.  Some  of  the  houses  of  the 
Ulage  have  no  privy  accommodation  of  any 
prt,  others  have  the  old-fashioned  privy-pit, 
hich  is  often  neglected  and  the  source  of 
[uch  nuisance ;  others  again,  and  these 
irhaps  the  majority,  have  closets  con- 
icted  with  the  public  sewer,  but,  as  no 
ishing  apparatus  is  provided,  their  con- 
tion  is  often  very  unsatisfactory."  “  In 
>ne  of  the  divisions,”  we  are  told,  <•'  is 
ere  a  properly  organised  method  of  adminis- 
ring  sanitary  affairs,  or  of  ensuring  that  the 
tany  and  varied  conditions  injurious  to  health 
e  brought  in  detail  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
imtary  Authority.  The  Medical  Officers  of 
ealth  never  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
initary  Authority,  and  their  representation 
e  confined  to  their  annual  reports.  .  .  /' 
What  is  wanted  in  this  rural  district  is  one 
edical  Officer  of  Health,  whose  salarv  should 
pay  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in 
aitary  organisation  and  supervision,  and  who 
ould  have  under  his  direction  an  efficient 
iff  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  At  present 
e  single  Inspector  of  Nuisances  is  engaged 
so  as  surveyor,  engineer,  superintendent  of 
e  scavenging  contractors,  and  collector  of 
iter-rates  in  districts  where  the  Sanitary 
ithority  have  the  water  supply  under  their 
n  control.” 


N  spite  of  the  split  in  the  artistic  camp  in 
Paris,  the  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Ion  does  not  seem  very  materially  affected 
regard  to  the  general  level  of  work  dis 
lyed.  We  are  conscious,  of  course,  of  mis- 
^tg  some  eminent  and  well-known  names,  and 
:w  much  has  been  really  lost  to  the  Salon 
ill  appear  when  the  new  Salon  opens  on 
b  fifteenth.  But  the  general  appearance  of 
B  galleries  of  the  old  Salon,  considering  their 
pat  extent  and  the  numberof  works  hung, 
-ia  remarkable  testimony  to  the  extraordi- 
iry  vitality  of  French  painting  at  the  present 
7-  We  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account 
ithe  exhibition  when  the  new  Salon  is  also 
Epned  and  the  two  can  be  compared. 

i/'ll ILE  referring  to  the  subject  of  French 
[  exhibitions,  let  us  once  more  enter  a 
3»test  against  the  insane  and  exasperating 
:tem  of  cataloguing  art  exhibitions  to  which 
)  flrench  adhere.  As  every  English  visitor 
ows  to  his  cost,  more  especially  every  one  who 
•  ’  attempted  to  make  notes  or  write  an  ac- 
rnt  of  the  exhibition,  the  catalogue  of  the 
on  is  arranged  with  the  names  of  the 
inters  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  num- 
s  in  numerical  order,  but  the  numbers  on 
wall  follow  no  order  at  all :  the  picture 
oi  are  looking  at  may  be  No.  217,  and 
next  1,123  and  so  on.  To  any  one 
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[atmg  a  regular  progress  through  the  I  the  pioture,  instead  of  being  a  mere  figure 
>oms  .this  necessitates  a  continual  and  to  hang  draperies  on  :  and  though  Mr 
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rooms  this  necessitates  a  continual  and 
most  irritating  exercise  of  constantly 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  catalogue  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  But  this  is  the  smallest 
annoyance ;  the  serious  ofle  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  where  to  find  any  picture 
you  wish  to  see.  You  may  read  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  the  name  of  a  painter  and  the  subject 
of  a  work  which  you  know  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  collection,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  guide  as  to  where  you 
may  be  able  to  find  it  over  a  space  of  literally 
several  acres  of  galleries.  If  it  is  a  small 
picture,  the  search  for  it  may  cost  the  best 
part  of  an  hour,  and  be  unsuccessful  after 
n*l  •  ^  is  a  mere  chance  whether  you  find 
*w  or  not.  At  the  Royal  Academy  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  catalogue,  with  the  galleries 
numbered  and  the  picture  numbers  running 
consecutively,  tells  us  exactly  where  to  find 
any  picture  we  wish  to  see,  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  Why  trill  the  French 
keep  up  this  absurd  and  illogical  system  ?  If 
they  think  that  they  have  not  much  to  learn 
in  art  from  us,  they  may  at  least  take  a  hint 
from  us  in  the  humble  but  not  unimportant 
practical  matter  of  the  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  catalogues. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 
The  remark  which  is  heard  regularly  every 
year  from  loungers  at  the  private  view,  that 
“  it  is  not  a  good  Academy  this  year,”  happens 
on  this  occasion  to  be  more  true  than  it  some¬ 
times  is.  The  proportion  of  pictures  that  are 
of  interest,  as  against  those  that  are  of  none,  is 
perhaps  pretty  much  the  same  every  year  ;  but 
there  are  years  when  the  best  men  are’  not 
at  their  best,  and  when  there  is  no  one  picture 
that  makes  a  marked  impression ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Academy  of  1890. 

As  far  as  mere  charm  of  form  and  colour  are 
concerned,  the  President  has  perhaps  never 
done  better  than  in  the  “Bath  of  Psyche” 
(243),  which  shows  a  beautifully-painted  nude 
figure  standing  sideways  to  the  spectator, 
and  with  the  delicate  tints  of  her  body  re¬ 
lieved  against  white  drapery  hanging  on  the 
further  side  of  the  figure,  which  is  partiallv 
reflected  in  the  water  of  the  bath  ;  the  back  of 
the  scene  is  formed  by  marble  Ionic  columns 
with  gilded  volutes,  and  a  reddish  purple  cur¬ 
tain  hung  between  them,  over  which  the  blue 
sky  is  seen.  The  face  of  the  figure,  too,  is  lovely 
in  its  way,  though  it  may  be  rather  spiritnel 
than  spiritual ;  and  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  intellectual  interest  of  the  work  is  of 
the  slightest,  it  at  all  events  succeeds  at  every 
point  in  realising  its  aim,  viz.,  sensuous  charm 
of  a  delicate  and  refined  order.  The  picture 
has  been  purchased  for  the  nation  from  the 
Chantrey  bequest  fund,  and  it  is  no  doubt  worth 
purchasing,  but  did  Chantrey  intend  that  the 
Royal  Academy  should  act  as  trustees  of 
a  fund  for  purchasing  their  own  pic¬ 
tures  ?  The  “  Tragic  Poetess  ”  (310),  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  picture  with  more  meaning 
in  it:  the  figure,  in  dark  robes,  is  seated 
facing  the  spectator,  and  the  face  is  a  very 
fine  one,  full  of  intellectual  expression;  the 
drawback  to  the  picture  is  the  theatrical  effect 
of  the  brassy  sky  behind,  which  is  like  nothing 
W  Nature.  Mr.  Tadema’s  contribution,  in  its 
usual  place  in  Gallery  III.,  is  as  good  as  usual, 
without  more  human  interest  than  usual.  It  is 
entitled  “  The  Frigidarium  ”  (324) ;  in  the 
foreground  is  a  kind  of  vestibule  to’ which  a 
lady  comes  from  the  bath  which  is  seen  beyond 
some  drapery  loosely  held  round  her,  while  an 
attendant  pulls  back  a  curtain  for  her  ad¬ 
mission,  showing  the  open-air  bath  beyond 
and  the  bathers,  and  bits  of  architectural  detail 
in  the  distance,  and  over  the  bath  enclosure  a 
bright  bit  of  hill,  and  the  open  sky :  the  picture 
is  a  variation  upon  an  old  theme,  but  each 
variation  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  though  the 
continued  repetition  of  the  same  rather  expres¬ 
sionless  type  of  face  is  an  element  of  monotony. 
Of  the  same  class  of  work  is  Mr.  PoAmter’s 
charming  “  On  the  Temple  Steps  ”  (866),  where 
a  girl  is  seated  on  a  balustrade  beside  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fruit ;  in  this,  however,  while  Mr. 
Poynter’s  treatment  of  architectural  and  other 
accessories  cannot  be  said  to  equal  Mr.  Tadema’s, 
the  interest  of  the  figure  is  much  greater  •  she 
is  no  cold  abstraction  of  a  typical  Roman  life 
but  a  blooming  girl  full  of  warmth  and  life  and 
expression,  and  is  the  centre  of  attraction  of 


-  kjl  ueiug  a  mere  tigure 

to  hang  draperies  on  ;  and  though  Mr.  Tadema 
has  never  been  equalled  in  his  technical  treat- 
ment  of  marble  and  Classical  architectural 
detail  and  m  the  clear  effect  of  sunlight  which 
floods  his  scenes,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
production  of  a  beautiful  and  attractive  figure 
counts  for  more  than  the  best  marble-painting. 

One  of  the  most  important  pictures  of  the 
year  is  unquestionably  Sir  John  Millais’s  land- 
lTne  — 25)’  bearing  for  title  ^on’s  hackneyed 

“The  moon  is  up  and  yet  it  is  not  night.” 

Painters  really  might  go  a  little  further  out  of 
the  beaten  track  than  they  do  for  quotations- 
one  would  suppose,  to  look  at  the  Academy 
catalogue  in  this  light,  that  artists  never  read 
J,,  q.  1*?.?1sc.aPe  in  question,  being,  like 

all  Sir  John  Millais s  landscapes,  not  “com¬ 
posed  at  all  (to  all  appearance),  but 
simply  a  transcript  from  Nature,  and  re¬ 
presenting  a  scene  in  a  half  light,  is  not 
striking  at  first  sight,  but  it  grows  upon  one 
very  much  as  it  is  studied  (it  is  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  will  bear  study),  and  we  feel  how 
true  it  is  in  effect  both  in  foreground  and  dis¬ 
tance  ;  poetical  too  it  is  in  its  result,  but  it  is 
the  poetry  of  the  scene  itself,  not  of  the  picture 
which  seems  totally  free  from  any  attempt  to 
produce  an  effect,  or  to  do  anything  but  copy 
Nature  as  faithfully  as  possible,  within  the 
hmtt  of  the  powers  of  painting.  This  last 
qualification  is  important,  because  there  are 
painters  who  wreck  themselves  by  attempting  a 
closer  imitatron  than  can  really  be  achieved, 
thereby  losing  all  breadth  and  tone  :  Sir  John 
Millais  never  in  these  days  at  least,  carries 
realism  to  the  verge  of  hardness.  The  scene 
we  should  observe,  appears  to  be  on  the  out! 
skirts  of  a  deer  -  forest.  The  work  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  small  but 
remarkable  series  of  landscapes  by  this  gifted 
painter.  Of  his  large  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
this  year  (361)  we  cannot  saymuch,  and  we  fear 
it  has  generally  been  felt  not  to  be  a  success  ■  its 
reputation  being  perhaps  killed  in  advance  by 
its  far  more  brilliant  predecessor  a  good  many 
years  ago,  the  standing  portrait  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits 
ever  executed  by  ancient,  or  modern  artist 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  work  is  one  of  the  first 
things  one  looks  for  each  year,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  few  painters  who  not  only  has  a 
style  of  his  own  but  who  paints  pictures  which 
have  an  intellectual  significance  and  form  a 
criticism  of  life.”  In  the  latter  sense  he  has 
disappointed  us  this  year,  his  principal  picture 
being  only  a  collection  of  people  seated  in  a 
room  and  forming  “Portraits”  (235)  In 
regard  to  pictorial  effect  and  harmony  of 
colour  the  picture  is  in  his  best  manner, 
but  of  course  one  cannot  feel  the  same  interest 
in  a  collection  of  portrait  figures  who  tell  no 
story  that  one  does  in  such  imaginative  scenes 
of  history  or  society  as  Mr.  Orchardson  has 
been  wont  to  give  us.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  unusually  successful  and 
interesting  in  his  historical  scene  representing 
Louis  XL  (291)  acting  the  gracious  monarch 
in  a  morning  call  in  the  house  of  an  artisan. 

I  he  natura  ly  shrewd  and  cynical  cast  of 
features  in  the  countenance  of  the  old  fox  with 
which  the  desire  to  appear  the  benevolent 
monarch  evidently  struggles,  is  represented 
admirably,  and  this  is  something  like  a  real 
personification  of  a  character  in  history  not  a 
mere  stage  figure  labelled  with  the  ’name. 
Ihe  woman  and  child  are  very  reverential  to 
their  guest;  the  face  of  the  husband, 
turned  towards  his  wife  but  unseen  by  the 
King,  does  not  convey  by  any  means  the  same 
serious  view  of  the  situation.  Altogether,  this 
is  a  very  clever  and  dramatically  expressive 
work.  Another  historical  painting  in  the  same 
gallery,  Mr.  Crofts’s  “Whitehall,  January  30th 
1649  ”  (216)  has  also  the  merit  of  reality,  save 
and  except  as  regards  the  building  itself,  which 
is  certainly  not  well  painted.  The  spectator  is 
among  the  crowd  of  horsemen  in  the  road 
Puritan  soldiers  on  guard,  and  looking  up  at 
the  scaffold,  on  which  are  conspicuous  the 
figures  of  Charles  and  Bishop  Juxon  at  the 
moment  when  the  King  gives  something  into 
his  keeping,  and  the  Bishop  holds  out  both  his 
hands,  in  an  attitude  in  which  eager  attention 
and  reverence  for  the  King  are  touchingly  com¬ 
bined.  The  figure  of  Charles  is  dignified  and 

characteristic  ;  as  even  a  Puritan  poet  said, _ 

“  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene.” 

These  two  figures  stand  out  as  very  real  and 


life-like  in  conception  ;  they  are  the  principal 
figures  in  the  scene,  though  on  a  small  scale. 
The  painter  had  a  difficult  task  in  dealing  with 
the  foreground  figures,  in  representing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mounted  men  all  turned  away  from  the 
spectator  and  looking  towards  the  scaffold  ;  he 
has  partially  broken  the  monotony  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  by  showing  one  of  the  Puritans  turning 
round  to  repress  the  zeal  of  a  belaced  cavalier 
who  mourns  with  clasped  and  uplifted  hands. 
The  painter  is  to  be  credited  with  a  serious  and 
powerful  rendering  of  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  scenes  in  English  history  ;  a  picture  which 
has  the  rare  merit  of  giving  us  a  more  real 
and  vivid  conception  of  the  scene,  without 
which  quality  a  historical  painting  (so-called) 
is  a  mere  fraud  and  pretence. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  Mr  Gow’s  “After 
Waterloo:  ‘Sauve  qui  peut!”’  (128)  It  is 
a  variation,  at  all  events,  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  treatment  of  such  a  scene.  The 
artist  shows  us  not  a  wide  field  of  battle, 
with  clouds  of  smoke,  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  road  to  Gemappes,  which  we  are 
told  in  the  accepted  accounts  was  choked  with 
the  stream  of  fugitives  and  with  wounded  and 
dying  men.  Napoleon  and  some  of  his  staff 
ride  down  the  road  in  the  middle  of  a  medley 
of  men  and  horses,  a  camp  waggon  driven  by  a 
woman  in  front  of  the  group.  This  does  not  seem 
true  :  Napoleon  was  probably  far  ahead  of  most 
of  the  fugitives ;  he  and  his  staff  being  well 
mounted  would  most  likely  have  made  a  quick 
cut  across  country  and  struck  the  high  road  in 
advance  of  the  throng.  The  look  of  Napoleon 
in  the  picture,  somewhat  dazed  in  aspect  and 
forgetting  to  guide  his  horse,  is  dramatically 
effective,  but  we  think  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  man,  who  was  always  cool- 
headed.  It  does  not  therefore  impress  us  as 
real,  but  it  is  a  very  clever  painting,  with  much 
to  study  in  the  various  figures. 

Mr.  Dicksee’s  large  picture  of  the  “  Redemp¬ 
tion  of  Tannhauser  ”  holds  a  very  conspicuous 
position  in  the  rooms,  its  claim  to  which, 
except  in  regard  to  size  and  number  of'  figures 
we  confess  we  cannot  see.  Mr.  Watts’s 
contribution,  a  study  of  an  old  white  horse 
(437)  his  coat  stained  with  the  rust,  of  his 
constant  chains,  is  pathetic  in  intention  ;  it  is 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  and 
patient  brute  creation,  and  as  such  to  be 
regarded  with  respect;  it  is  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  picture,  and  its  intention  in 
this  sense  is  not  perceived,  we  imagine,  by 
many  who  see  it ;  but  we  fear  that  pious  moral 
intentions  do  not  make  a  picture,  and  the  work  is 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  a  mistake.  Another 
animal  painting,  without  a  [moral,  we  confess, 
but  much  more  successful  as  a  painting,  is  Mr. 
Swan’s  powerful  picture  of  “  a  lioness  defend¬ 
ing  her  cubs  ”  (614) ;  the  little  animals  are  half¬ 
hiding  behind  their  mother,  yet  spitting  and 
snarling  at  the  same  time  ;  the  lioness  crouches 
with  an  expression  of  determined  ferocity 
against  an  unseen  foe  whose  presence  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  arrow  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Collier’s 
“Death  of  Cleopatra”  (551),  a  very  large 
picture  which  hangs  opposite  the  entry  from 
the  octagon,  is  essentially  a  very  brilliant 
picture  of  an  Egyptian  architectural  interior, 
painted  with  great  power ;  but  the  stout  recum¬ 
bent  figure  of  Cleopatra  extended  on  a  couch 
and  lightly  swathed  in  its  semi-transparent 
coverings,  is  a  most  prosaic  conception ; 
one  of  the  attendant  maidens  has  fallen  on  the 
pavement  in  a  swoon,  the  other  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  couch  in  a  somewhat  nonchalant  attitude. 
Remembering  the  wonderfully  tragic  and  pa¬ 
thetic  character  of  the  scene  as  presented  by 
Shakespeare  (to  which  the  picture  evidently 
refers),  one  can  only  regard  this  as  another  of 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  English 
painters  have  reduced  a  great  poetic  scene 
to  mere  prose.  Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  “  The  Last  Blessing  ” 
(758)  a  scene  at  the  death  of  a  peasant 
boy,  has  treated  a  scene  in  ordinary  life  with 
real  pathos.  The  priest,  a  short  and  rather 
coarse-looking  personage,  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  in  the  act  of  benediction ;  the  dying 
invalid’s  countenance  is  fixed  on  him,  the  mother 
bows  her  head  at  his  side ;  the  father,  a  rough 
working-man,  kneels  with  reverence  of  posture 
but  almost  expressionless  countenance.  There 
is  a  truthfulness  in  the  whole  scene  which  raises 
it  above  the  ordinary  level  of  pictures  of  this 
class.  Mr.  Walter  Urwick’s  “  A  Worcestershire 
Hop-garden  ”(805) is  fine  in  colour  and  original  in 
style,  but  unreal ;  the  figures  are  specimens  of  the 
ideal  or  sentimental  peasant  who  exists  chiefly  in 
the  works  of  a  certain  idyllic  school  of  painters. 


A  strong  contrast  to  this  is  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes’s  frankly  realistic  picture  “  By  Order  of 
the  Court”  (1,146),  a  sale  by  auction  of  effects 
which,  from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  objects 
on  the  table,  painted  with  the  greatest  care 
and  truth,  does  not  seem  likely  to  realise  very 
much.  The  picture  is  perhaps  hardly  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  artist’s  last  year’s  picture, 
“  The  Health  of  the  Bride,”  but  it  has  the  same 
quality  in  the  careful  study  of  character  in  the 
personages,  each  of  whom  has  his  or  her 
specially-marked  character  and  physiognomy  ; 
they  are  not  so  many  “  figures  ”  but  so  many 
real  people,  whom  we  should  know  again, 
and  whose  idiosyncrasies  of  character  we 
can  estimate  from  their  personality  and 
behaviour.  The  nature  of  the  scene  has 
allowed  the  artist  to  give  more  force  to  his 
representation  of  the  humbler  class  of  persons 
represented  by  contrasting  them  with  the  lady 
and  gentleman  who  have  come  to  the  sale  to 
see  what  they  can  pick  up ;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  group  of  buyers  a  sad-looking  elderly 
woman  holds  out  her  hand  in  a  timid  and 
helpless  kind  of  way  to  make  a  bid.  The  scene 
is  mainly  lighted  from  a  window  at  the  back, 
through  which  one  sees  the  heads  of  curious 
spectators  looking  in.  This  arrangement 
throws  a  good  deal  of  the  interior  group  more 
or  less  into  shadow  and  gives  a  rather  heavy 
and  dulled  effect  to  the  whole ;  but  there  is 
something  to  study  in  every  figure. 

Mr.  Logsdail’s  “  Ninth  of  November  ”  (1,028) 
is  another  realistic  picture  far  inferior  in 
delicacy  of  characterisation  to  the  last-named, 
but  a  success,  as  it  deals  with  a  subject  in  which, 
in  every  sense,  the  colours  can  be  laid  on  thick. 
It  represents  the  Lord  Mayor’s  coach  on  Show- 
day,  preceded  by  three  liveried  functionaries  who 
are  depicted  with  contemptuous  fidelity ;  the 
crowd  contains  some  good  and  interesting 
figures,  and  the  whole  scene,  with  its  well- 
known  architectural  surroundings,  is  treated 
with  a  great  deal  of  effect.  It  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  subject  to  bring  out  the  special  powers  of 
the  artist,  who  is  a  very  clever  painter  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life  and  of  commonplace  crowds  in  all  the 
height  (or  depth)  of  their  commonplaceness.  Mr. 
Dendy  Sadler's  “  Hunting  Morn  ”  (1,034)  is  a 
very  clever  realisation  of  what  must  have  been 
the  style  and  personality  of  the  well-fed  John 
Bull  type  of  country  gentleman,  when  the 
human  machine  was  entirely  given  over  to  the 
work  of  hunting  and  feeding,  and  no  brain 
exercise  interfered  with  its  expression  of  rubi 
cund  jollity.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowd’s  “  Rifle  Match 
at  Dunnotar,  N.B."  (794)  may  be  classed  with 
these  in  regard  to  the  type  of  subject,  a  realistic 
picture  of  actual  life,  but  it  is  far  superior  to 
them  in  delicacy  of  taste  and  handling.  The 
rifle  match  takes  place  near  a  headland 
projecting  into  the  sea,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  the  target  is  situated  ;  a  man  lies 
prone  in  the  foreground  taking  aim,  and  other 
figures  stand  round  in  different  attitudes  of 
interest,  conspicuous  among  whom  a  tall  big 
man  with  his  Tam  o’  Shanter  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  planted  in  a  sturdy  attitude  behind  the 
marksman,  is  a  capital  figure,  evidently  a 
faithful  study  from  life.  The  distant  sea  is 
hardly  a  success,  but  the  general  open-air 
feeling  of  the  scene  is  well  conveyed,  and  the 
painter  has  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
it.  Is  the  marksman  aiming  straight  for  the 
target,  is  a  query  that  may  occur;  his  rifle 
appears  to  point  rather  to  the  right  of  it.  Mr. 
Eugene  de  Blaas  has  a  very  clever  picture, 
“  Scandal”  (1,062),  which  however  is  only  of 
the  same  young  women  and  the  modest  and 
conscious  man  who  looks  in  an  embarrassed 
manner  at  his  round  hat,  with  whom  we  are 
familiar  in  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist. 

Mr.  G.  Hitchcock’s  “  Tulip  Culture”  is  one  of 
the  specialties  of  the  year  (750),  a  bright  and 
effective  transcription  of  the  appearance  of  the 
successive  beds  of  the  flowers,  each  bed  of  one 
prevailing  hue ;  one  or  two  figures  are  introduced 
but  the  object  of  the  picture  is  the  succession 
of  tulip  beds  with  their  bright  colours.  It  is 
not  a  subject  out  of  which  a  picture  in  the 
proper  sense  can  really  be  made ;  but  it  is  a 
pretty  incident  worth  reproducing  in  painting, 
and  makes  a  point  in  the  exhibition.  Another 
very  clever  piece  of  painting  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  is  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “  A  Greek  Girl  ” 
(799)  in  which  however  the  figure  is  very  poor, 
but  the  painting  of  the  white  polished  marble 
architecture,  the  strip  of  sand  and  the  dark 
blue  of  the  sea  beyond,  forms  a  leaf  taken  out 
of  Mr.  Tadema’s  book  with  remarkable  success. 

Among  landscapes  the  largest  are  not  the 
best,  and  Mr.  Goodall’s  “  Thames  from  Windsor 
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Castle  ”  (366),  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  “  Thame)' 
at  Greenwich  ”  (390)  belong  to  that  painfuDu 
respectable  order  of  large  landscapes  abou<|i 
which  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  to  sa:j 
either  good  or  evil.  “  Summer  Time  in  thi: 
Channel  Islands,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore  (2575 
is  one  of  those  paintings  of  dark  fresh  breezi 
seas  the  equal  of  which  cannot  be  found  at  tbl 
present  day  among  the  works  of  any  othtl 
nation,  though  one  or  two  French  paintet 
appear  to  have  been  “  trying  it  on,”  so  to  speak 
with  doubtful  success.  Mr.  Shaw’s  two  seas  is 
“  A  November  Day”  and  “  Off  Bolt  Head”  (20(( 
are  good  examples  of  his  rendering  of  the  sea,  a, 
Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  “  Low  Tide  ”  (215)  present 
another  aspect  of  it  as  it  appears  to  him.  A 
these  pictures  contain  remarkable  truth  in  the:i 
way,  each  representing  one  aspect  of  the  sea  a 
it  appeared  to  one  artist.  •  Mr.  Mackworthl 
“Cloud  Chariot”  (156)  is  a  fine  and  unusuf 
painting  of  the  grandeur  of  cumulus  cloudi 
which  however  seem  a  little  too  thick  andheaw 
in  substance  and  too  yellow  in  tone.  MU| 
Herkomer’s  “  Our  Village  ”  (143),  a  view 
the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  a  village  wit' 
groups  of  people  and  children  scattered  abou 
irregularly,  has  the  defect  that  it  is  in  no  sensil 
a  picture.  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis’s  two  picture 
on  the  Wye  (68  and  780)  are  only  variations  c 
the  same  theme,  a  sunlit  landscape,  ripplin 
shallows,  and  peaceful  white  cattle  loitering  i;| 
the  foreground;  they  are  painted  with  grer 
brilliancy  and  wonderful  truth  of  texture  an 
local  colour — are  almost  deceptive  in  the  effef 
on  the  eye,  in  fact ;  but  they  are  not  more  that 
that. 

Among  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook’s  works  the  most  pro 
minent  in  his  usual  style  is  “  Last  Night) 
Disaster  ”  (75),  a  morning  sea  after  a  gale,  an 
some  men  employed  in  clearing  out  an  unfof 
tunate  wrecked  boat  from  the  sand  which  hi! 
been  piled  round  her ;  but  the  painter  ala 
sends  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  h 
“  brimming  Holland  ”  style  of  picture,  “ 1 
Dutch  Pedlar  ”  (309),  one  of  those  paintings 
calm  and  full  river  waterways  which  he  pail 
with  such  sympathy.  Mr.  F.  Brangwyn. 
“Stand  by”  (248)  and  one  or  two  oth< 
works  of  the  same  type,  is  treating  shippin 
craft  with  spirit,  knowledge,  and  originalitii 
but  why  veil  them  all  in  such  monotonous  gre 
tones?  This  is  not  truth;  the  deck  of  tl 
steamer  in  “  All  Hands  Shorten  Sail”  (76)  fi 
instance,  is  not  the  colour  that  the  deck  of  >  ] 
steamer  really  is  ;  it  is  merely  conventionalise! 
erev  tone  to  nrndnne  a,  oerta.in  effect,  of  com 


grey  tone  to  produce  a  certain  effect  of  col 
and  desolation  in  the  whole  work.  One  of  tl 
finest  sea-pictures  of  the  year  is  Mr.  Frasen 
of  a  deserted  ship  on  a  reef  (1,107);  this  isi 
powerful  work  both  in  regard  to  execution  an 
sentiment.  Of  landscape  and  portrait, 
miscellaneous  works  of  various  types,  we  mail 
have  some  further  notes  to  make. 


Dispersal  of  the  Wells  Collection.  -TH! 
sale  will  be  begun  on  Saturday,  May  10,  t! 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods,  of  the  laill 
Mr.  William  Wells’s  fine  collection  of  porcelairi 
water-colours,  and  ancient  and  modern  pictureii 
In  the  latter  are  included  examples  of  A.  Vad 
de  Velde  and  W.  Van  de  Velde,  Hobbema 
Rembrandt,  and  Murillo  (the  Magdalene)! 
together  with  several  paintings  rendercl 
popular  by  engravings,  such  as  Wilkie’s  “  Dii 
training  for  Rent”  and  “Jew’s  Harp;”  il 
Creswick’s  “  Killarney  ;  ”  T.  Webster’s  “Smilii 
and  Frown  ;  ”  E.  W.  Cooke’s  “  Rembrandtn 
Mill ;  ”  W.  Collins’s  “  Hop-Pickers  ;  ”  and  Si 
Edwin  Landseer’s  “  None  but  the  Bravil 
Deserve  the  Fair,”  “  Shepherd’s  Grave,”  an; 
other  works  by  him,  all  painted  especially  fc  I 
Mr.  Wells. 


Royal  Military  Exhibition,  1890. — A- 

exhibition  of  soldiers’  industrial  work,  militari 
equipments  and  manufactures,  a  loan  collecit 
tion  of  pictures,  and  other  objects  of  intereai 
in  connexion  with  the  military  service,  past  an: 
present,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  by  th 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  exhibition  is  being  hek 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Commissioners! 
on  a  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
Chelsea,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  and  main; 
tenance  of  Church  of  England  Soldiers’  Instt 
tutes.  These  institutes  are  club-houses,  are  oper 
and  free  to  every  man  wearing  the  Queen’s  unit: 
form,  and  are  described  as  absolutely  unsec; 
tarian.  Those  which  have  been  established  all) 
Aldershot  and  Colchester  show  how  much  sucl 
institutes  are  appreciated  and  made  use  of  bf 
soldiers  of  all  denominations. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

-  1,710.  “  A  Theatre  Facade  ” :  Mr.  W.  T. 
Ilorton.  This  is  a  pretty  pen  perspective 
.rawing,  a  kind  of  practical  protest  in  favour 
f  a  less  pretentious  and  more  simple  and  sober 
tyle  of  architecture  than  is  at  present  con- 
idered  “generally  necessary”  for  theatres, 
'he  basement  story,  in  which  the  entrances  are 
laced,  is  rusticated,  there  are  plain  walls  above 
nd  an  open  loggia  of  rather  Eastern  character 
1  the  upper  stage.  The  two  side  portions  are 
dvanced  slightly  as  wings.  It  is  not  very  easy 
)  see  how  this  should  express  the  internal 
lan  of  the  entrance  portion  of  a  theatre ;  a 
lan  should  have  been  given.  This  quiet  sort 
E  architecture  is  no  doubt  preferable  to  the 
ulgarities  of  average  theatre  design  in  this 
juntry,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  would 
iggest  a  theatre,  which  after  all  is  a  class  of 
adding  to  which  show  and  a  kind  of  bravura 
:  architectural  design,  if  it  be  carried  out  with 
BEement.  seem  naturally  to  belong. 

1,711.  “Design  for  Premises,  Market-square, 
over  ” :  Mr.  Kingsley  Oliphant.  A  street  front 
ith  a  shop  on  ground  story,  treated  with 
liptical  arches  with  dark  and  light  courses 
id  voussoirs,  thus  separating  the  shop  portion 
om  the  rest.  The  upper  portion,  in  light  stone 
St  is  a  water-colour  elevation),  is  very  rococo  in 
I  stail,  the  rather  by  comparison  with  the  plain 
I  ullioned  windows  in  the  centre  portion  :  but 
I  has  a  certain  special  character  as  shop  archi- 
I  cture. 

1  1,713.  “  Notting-hill  Free  Library”:  Messrs. 
|  P.  Figgis  and  R.  H.  Wilson.  This  is  some- 
King  really  original,  at  all  events.  It  is  a  brick 

Kilding  with  stone  dressings,  the  angle  and 
trance  marked  by  square  turrets  with  vertical 
i  rips  of  stone  run  up  them  and  terminated  by 
I  liche  with  foliage  ornament :  the  salient  point 
IS  the  design  is  the  treatment  of  the  upper  part 
I  the  front  over  the  main  windows,  which  is 
I  Jated  as  an  expanse  of  flowing  foliage  carving 
■th  three  statues  in  front  of  and  partially  in- 
■lved  in  it.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
■awing,  which  is  rather  rough  in  execution,  we 
Mould  say  the  detail  of  the  carving  was  much 
■Wo  large  and  coarse  for  its  situation  and  for 
Be  scale  of  the  building,  and  that  the  general 
sign  had  better  be  reconsidered  in  detailing  it 
r  execution  (we  believe  the  building  is  not 
ished)  ;  but  the  architects  are  nevertheless 
titled  to  the  credit  of  a  bold  and  new  treat- 
;nt  of  a  district  library  front,  which  will 
?e  the  building  a  special  and  picturesque 
terest. 

1 ,716.  “  Bed- room  in  a  Country  House  ”  :  Pro- 
ssor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.  We  may  as  well  con- 
ler  this  along  with  No.  1,744,  which  bears  the 
me  title,  and  of  which  a  reproduction  in 
mochrome  will  be  found  among  the  illus- 
itions  to  the  present  number.  Both  are  rooms 
linscotted  to  a  considerable  height,  with  a 
ttern  paper  over.  In  1,716  the  panelled 
linscot  is  left  plain,  apparently  stained  oak, 
th  a  mantelpiece  in  the  centre,  which  we  pre- 
me  is  of  polished  walnut  or  some  such  wood, 
lere  is  a  main  shelf  and  an  upper  one  with 
lonnettes  of  Renaissance  type :  the  grate  is 
rrounded  by  a  tile  border  of  prevalent  green 
ne  with  a  warm-toned  pattern ;  the  paper 
ove  leans  to  yellower  greens  and  yellow 
uches.  In  1,744,  as  will  be  seen,  the  panels 
the  wainscot  are  treated  with  inlay,  and  the 
antel  is  more  important  and  of  more  dignified 
•.sign  than  the  other ;  the  grate  tiles  in  this 
,se  are  light  blue  in  ground  tone,  and  the  wall- 

I^per  is  a  prevalent  green  powdered  with  light 
>wers.  In  the  matter  of  harmonious  colour- 
fect  we  rather  prefer  the  simpler  scheme  of 
|]716  ;  the  inlay  ornament  in  the  one  illustrated 
Kerns  a  little  too  busy,  and  leaves  no  rest  to  the 
|7e ;  the  mantel  is  very  rich  and  effective : 
whether  it  is  not  a  little  too  important  in  style 
i hr  a  bed-room  might  be  a  question. 

1  1>717.  “  New  Font  and  Canopy,  Bentham 
[church,  Lancashire  ” :  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby.  This 
i  a  piece  of  really  original  work.  The  font  is 
fxsolid  circular  marble  one,  with  a  bold  mould- 
g  at  the  base  and  a  curved  enrichment  round 
r  ie  upper  edge,  it  stands  on  a  plain  octagonal 
i:  ‘isc  of  less  diameter  than  the  bowl :  the  canopy 
!  supported  on  eight  broad  flat  wooden  supports 
BLdiating  (on  plan)  from  the  centre  of  the  font, 
ad  carved  into  a  pierced  foliage  design  of  very 
i'  ch  character :  these  supports  carry  a  cornice  and 
Msrminate  in  pinnacles  above,  the  centre  of  the 
l  inoPy  is  crowned  by  an  armillary  sphere  as  a 
'  irminal :  we  do  not  know  whether  this  has  anv 
!  ipecial  significance  ;  if  not,  it  is  not  a  good  deco"- 


rative  form  for  the  position  :  but  Mr.  Lethaby 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a 
font  design  which  is  effective  in  itself  and 
quite  original. 

1,718.  “Design  for  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
Kensal-road  ” :  Mr.  John  T.  Lee.  A  good 
coloured  perspective  view  hung  high,  showing 
a  red  brick  and  red-tiled  church  with  stone 
dressings,  with  windows  in  a  very  simple  style 
of  tracery ;  there  is  a  bell-cot  over  the  east 
gable  of  the  nave.  There  is  little  attempt  at 
architectural  effectiveness,  but  the  building  is 
solid  and  unaffected  in  style,  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  example  of  modern  Gothic  of  the 
simpler  variety. 

1.721.  “Design  fora  Corner  of  a  Boudoir”: 
Mr.  T.  Armstrong  Stenhouse.  A  white-wains- 
cotted  room,  with  a  frieze  of  white  rococo  orna¬ 
ment  on  a  gold  ground;  the  “corner”  is  seen 
through  a  wide  arch  below  the  capping  of  the 
wainscot,  a  window  on  one  side  and  a  bookcase 
on  the  other  ;  the  carpet  and  upholstery  are  in 
harmony  with  the  general  scheme,  which  has  a 
bright  and  attractive  effect. 

1.722.  “  Catholic  Church,  Calcar,  Germany”  : 
Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer.  A  pencil  edition  of  the 
drawing  published  in  the  Guilder  of  March  8, 
1890. 

1.724.  “  Staircase  in  St.  Maclou,  Rouen  ”  :  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Bartlett.  A  good  specimen  of  rather 
slight  and  free  pencil  sketching. 

1.725.  “Melrose  Abbey:  South  Transept  . 
Mr.  John  Begg.  This  is  an  admirable  drawing 
of  a  bit  of  ancient  Gothic  architecture ;  executed 
as  a  monochrome  on  tinted  paper,  the  whole 
exceedingly  carefully  and  correctly  drawn. 

1.729.  “  Corpus  Christi  Priory,  Manchester  : 
sketch  design  ”  :  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  This  is  a 
remarkable  and  unusual  design ;  it  appears  to 
be  architecturally  a  kind  of  Christian  Pantheon, 
the  plan  showing  a  circular  church  with  an 
arcade  round,  a  projecting  porch  or  entrance,  and 
an  apse  opposite.  The  main  drawing  is  a  view  of 
the  interior.  Round  the  lower  portion  runs  a  low 
and  solidly-built  arcade  in  banded  courses  of  red 
and  white  stone  ;  above  a  tier  of  lofty  pointed 
arches  with  deep  splays  and  each  containing  a 
narrow  window ;  above  this  is  what  might  be 
called  a  triforium  arcade  of  round  arches  on 
shafts,  placed  in  the  position  of  a  frieze.  Above 
the  arcade  is  a  cornice  and  a  hemispherical 
dome,  the  surface  of  which  appears  to  be  covered 
with  decoration  rather  too  faintly  indicated  to 
be  made  out  in  the  sketch.  A  flat  pilaster 
strip,  but  without  a  capital  termination,  runs 
right  through  from  the  floor  to  the  dome 
cornice,  between  each  bay  of  the  arcades.  We 
hope  this  work  is  going  to  be  carried  out ;  the 
sketch  promises  something  very  fine  and 
original  in  the  way  of  interior  church  design. 

1.730.  “  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark :  New  Nave :  ” 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.  We  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  drawing  in  the  present  number  ; 
it  is  a  pencil  drawing  very  slightly  and  deli¬ 
cately  tinted,  and  which  consequently  does  not 
reproduce  in  a  manner  to  do  justice  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  design  and 
renders  description  here  unnecessary.  The 
question  of  building  a  modern  nave  in  a  pure 
reproduction  of  Mediaeval  architecture,  instead 
of  giving  it  frankly  the  aspect  of  a  modern 
addition,  is  one  on  which,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  could  not  be  done  with 
better  taste  and  feeling,  or  in  a  manner  more 
in  harmony  with  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
church,  than  in  the  design  here  shown. 

1.731.  “Sculpture  Gallery,  Avery-hill”:  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Cutler.  This  is  a  very  good  water¬ 
colour  drawing  showing  a  gallery  built  of  very 
sumptuous  materials  but  of  rather  ordinary 
design.  It  is  a  long  room  with  an  order  of 
dark  red  marble  pilasters,  dividing  the  wall 
into  bays,  between  which  the  wall  is  treated  as 
a  large  panel  of  grey  marble  with  a  darker 
border.  There  is  a  plinth  of  dark  red  marble. 
Small  rectangular  windows  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls  between  the  pilasters  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  with  good  effect.  The  Gallery  is 
suited  for  its  purpose  of  exhibiting  sculpture, 
but  this  device  of  planting  pilasters  at  wide 
distances  along  the  walls  of  a  picture  gallery  or 
sculpture  gallery,  however  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
is  a  very  poor  and  commonplace  architectural 
treatment,  in  however  costly  materials  it  may 
be  carried  out. 

1,734.  “6,  Carlton  House-terrace”:  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  and  Peto.  A  drawing  of  an 
interior  of  hall  and  staircase,  in  a  very  sketchy 
style  in  brown  ink  line  drawing,  and  which 
gives  no  information  as  to  what  is  new  and 
what  is  old.  We  presume  the  coffered  ceiling 
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is  part  of  the  new  treatment.  If  the  pilasters 
and  cornices  to  the  doors  are  part  of  the  new 
treatment,  they  are  ill-proportioned  and  too 
wide  for  their  height.  Not  a  bit  of  detail  is  really 
discernible  throughout  the  drawing ;  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  scribble  which  produces  a 
generally  picturesque  effect,  and  leaves  all 
detail  to  the  imagination.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  draw  architecture. 

1,735.  “  Beauvais  Cathedral :  sketch  of  Apse” : 
Mr.  H.  Wilson.  A  slight  but  very  spirited 
water-colour  sketch  of  the  exterior  of  the  apse, 
with  its  scaffolding  and  buttresses,  the  only 
fault  of  which  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  give 
the  scale  of  the  building,  especially  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  roughly-sketched  figures  in 
the  foreground. 

1,733.  “  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Richmond  ; 
interior :  ”  and  1 ,736,  “  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Mill 
Hill  ;  interior :  ”  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  and 
Goldie.  These  claim  mention  as  excellently- 
executed  pen  drawings  of  very  solid  and 
correct  modern  Gothic  interiors,  of  which 
however  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said 
except  that  they  are  solid  and  correct.  No. 
1,736  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  April  27, 
1889. 

1,738.  “New  organ  case,  St.  John’s  College 
Chapel  Cambridge  :  ”  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  A 
carefully  executed  pen  drawing.  The  organ  is 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  symmetrically 
treated,  and  appearing  side  by  side  beneath  two 
contiguous  arches.  The  lower  part  of  the  case 
is  coved  over  as  a  bracket,  and  the  pipes 
arranged  in  turrets,  square  or  lozenge  shape  on 
plan,  with  wooden  cresting  and  perforated 
ornament  over  the  upper  part.  The  general 
effect  is  pretty,  but  a  little  angular  in  line.  It 
does  not  suggest  any  new  ideas  for  organ  cases, 
of  which  we  are  a  good  deal  in  need. 


ON  THE  PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  HOSPITALS* 

The  subject  for  our  consideration  this  evening 
is  one  which  beyond  all  others  demands  from 
the  architect  the  utmost  knowledge  of  and 
attentioh  to  the  laws  of  health.  For  while  in 
any  building  devoted  to  the  reception  of  large 
numbers  of  people  in  normal  health  careful 
precautions  are  necessary  in  order  that  nothing 
in  the  structure  itself  or  its  surroundings  shall 
prevent  or  hamper  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
standard  of  health,  in  a  hospital  the  very  fact 
of  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  sick  and 
wounded  people  is  of  itself  an  element  of  special 
danger,  and  calls  for  special  means  of  defence. 

A  hospital  is  primarily  a  building  devoted  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured 
poor ;  in  its  secondary  and  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant  function,  it  is  a  training-school  for  the 
teaching  of  the  science  and  art  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Now,  in  order  that  both  these  functions  may 
be  performed  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  large  numbers  of  patients  should  be 
brought  together  in  one  hospital,  for  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  task  of  administering 
one  hospital  for  300  beds  will  be  far  easier  and 
less  costly  than  that  of  administering  ten  hos¬ 
pitals  for  thirty  beds  each ;  and  for  teaching 
purposes  the  larger  the  amount  of  material  the 
setter  both  for  teachers  and  students. 

The  risks,  therefore,  inherent  on  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  large  numbers  of  sick  people  are,  and 
must  be,  encountered,  because  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  furnish  the  necessary  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  the  sick  poor  in  any  other  way. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  of  what  these  risks 
consist,  and  how  the  experience  of  the  past 
helps  us  to  overcome  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  hospital  ward  is  filled  either  with  people 
whose  condition  is  that  of  disease,  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  whose  bodies  are  laden  with  infection ; 
or  with  those  with  open  wounds,  to  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  which  the  contact  of  impure  air 
means  the  production  of  a  special  class  of 
traumatic  or  wound  diseases.  In  either  case  it  is 
the  contamination  of  the  air  of  the  ward  which 
retards  or  prevents  the  recovery  of  the  patients. 
This  contamination  of  air  may  be  accomplished 
in  several  ways :  it  may  either  be  by  the 
overcrowding  of  patients  in  the  wards  ;  by  im¬ 
perfect  ventilation  ;  by  improper  arrangement  of 
buildings  ;  by  defective  drainage,  or  by  defec¬ 
tive  keeping  or  maladministration. 

As  an  example  of  all  these  defects,  the  old 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  on 
the  2nd  inst.  before  the  Architectural  Association,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned 
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this  part  of  my  subject,  but  the  vital  importance 
of  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
Cleanliness  supreme  and  all-pervading,  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  air,  of  soil,  of  building,  is  the  key-note 
of  every  point  of  good  hospital  constructiomand 
administration. 

In  considering  the  principles  which  should 
guide  us  in  the  planning  of  a  hospital,  the  first 
question  to  be  determined,  assuming  that  the 
number  of  patients  and  staff  and  the  necessary 
classification  has  been  settled,  is  the  position  of 
the  various  buildings  in  relation  one  to  another. 

There  must  be  in  every  general  hospital, — and 
it  is  with  this  class  of  hospital  only  that  I  am 
now  concerned, — at  least  five  separate  depart¬ 
ments  : — 1 .  The  administration ,  which  comprises 
all  the  purely  official  and  domestic  parts ;  2, 
the  nurses’  quarters ;  3,  the  wards ;  4,  the  out¬ 
patient  department ;  and  5,  the  mortuary.  In 
many  important  hospitals  of  recent  date  these 
have  been  again  subdivided,  and  separate  build¬ 
ings  provided  for  kitchen,  offices,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion-room.  The  main  fact,  however,  which  I 
wish  to  impress  is  that  all  these  five  buildings 
should  be  as  separate  and  distinct  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  them. 

In  most  hospitals  erected  during  the  last 
century  you  will  find  that  every  department,  in¬ 
cluding  also  frequently  a  laundry,  is  housed  in  one 
building,  and  that  every  part  of  that  building 
is  in  more  or  less  direct  atmospheric  communi¬ 
cation  with  every  other  part.  The  evils  of  this 
arrangement  have  over  and  over  again  been 
demonstrated,  and  many  such  hospitals  have 
been  within  recent  years  either  demolished  or 
very  materially  altered,  much  to  the  gain  of  the 
patients. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  thought  necessary 
by  eminent  medical  authorities  in  our  day,  I 
have  here  the  plans  of  two  recent  hospitals, — 
the  University  Hospital  at  Halle,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  at  Baltimore. 

The  University  Hospital  at  Halle  consists  of 
sixteen  detached  buildings,  of  which  thirteen 
belong  to  the  hospital  proper,  the  remaining 
three  being  devoted  to  teaching  purposes 
only.  The  large  central  block  (see  block 
plan  above)  with  four  wings  is  the  surgical 
department,  and  forms  in  itself  a  complete 
hospital  in  all  but  the  kitchen  offices.  The 
E-shaped  block  in  the  south-east  corner  is  the 
Gynaecological  department,  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  residence  adjoining  ;  and  the  two  blocks 
between  this  and  the  surgical  house  are  re¬ 
spectively  the  kitchen  offices  and  the  engine- 
house.  Behind  these  is  another  E-shaped 
block,  with  two  detached  buildings,  one  on 
either  side.  These  together  form  the  Medical 
Department.  The  long  building  at  the  extreme 
west  contains  isolation  wards,  and  the  two 
smaller  blocks  between  this  and  the  surgical 
house  are  for  additional  isolation,  the  small 
building  between  them  being  the  chapel.  The 
E-shaped  block  to  the  north  of  the  surgical 
house  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  the 
throat,  and  ear. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Baltimore, 
the  munificent  gift  of  the  citizen  whose  name 
it  bears,  occupies  a  site  rectangular  in  form  and 


thirteen  acres  in  extent.  The  buildings  and 
twenty-two  in  number,  and  are  all  connecteii 
x  - Tke  corridors,  howeven 


together  by  corridors, 
which  connect  the  ward  blocks  communicate 
only  with  the  basements  under  the  wards.  Thf 
communication  between  the  wards  themselves 
being  by  way  of  the  flat  roof  over  the  corridors 
Thus  the  wards  themselves  are  practical!;! 
detached  buildings.  In  the  block  plan  (se*i 
next  page)  the  large  block  marked  A  is  the 
administration  building,  B  B  are  blocks  foil 
paying  patients;  C  C,  bath-houses;  D,  did 
pensary  and  drug  -  store ;  E,  kitchen  anti 
domestic  apartments;  F,  nurses’  house;  H  H: 
pavilions  with  octagonal  wards;  J  J,  pavilioml 
with  rectangular  wards  ;  K  Iv,  isolation  blocks  q 
L,  lecture  theatre  and  students’  building ;  M,  outi; 
patients’  department ;  0,  mortuary  and  pom 
mortem  room ;  P,  laundry  and  wash-house  ;  S 
greenhouse.  The  principle  of  absolute  da 
tachment  of  wards  is  here  carried  out,  but  noii 
quite  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Halle,  while  thej 
plan  of  restricting  the  height  of  the  war  dr) 
to  one  story  only  is  strictly  observed.  Thi'j 
progress  of  this  hospital  will  be  observed  witlif 
especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  the  matured  experience  and  obserJ 
vation  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  surgeond 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  no  time,  painsJ 
or  money  have  been  spared  to  carry  into  effect;' 
what  have  been  thought  the  essentials  of  perfect! 
hospital  hygiene. 

In  these  two  hospitals  the  principle  of  absosl 
lute  severance  between  the  several  parts  is. 
carried  to  an  extent  that  has  not,  so  far  as  h 
know,  been  attempted  in  this  country,  anci 


sible,  to  get  any  Committee  to  approve  of  a  plat; 
in  which  no  covered  communication  between  the. 
wardsand  the  administration  department  existed*; 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  wards  and  the 
administration  building  are  to  be  connected  by 
means  of  a  corridor,  it  is  essential  to  provide? 


very  limited  site.*  The  wards  are  attached  tc 
the  back  portion  of  the  administration  building 
by  a  short  piece  of  corridor,  which  is  ventilated, 
on  both  sides,  and  the  lifts  and  staircase,  which1 
necessarily  form  shafts  of  communication! 
between  the  different  floors,  are  kept  entirely 
outside  the  ward  pavilion. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  the  mortuary 
building  absolutely  detached  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  thet: 
health  of  the  living  than  any  communications  I 
between  the  wards  and  air  tainted  with  thet;| 
emanations  from  the  dead. 


*  A  view,  plan,  and  description  of  this  hospital  were 
published  in  the  Builder  for  December  25,  1886  ;  andi 
further  descriptive  particulars  on  the  occasion  of  the 
partial  opening  of  the  hospital  (see  Builder  for  July  28/ 
1888).— Ed 


*  published  a  view  and  plan  of  the  new  HOtel- 

Dieu  at  Paris  (M.  Diet,  architect)  in  the  Builder  for 
January  3,  1880  Ed 
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The  out-patient  department  should  be  kept 
eparate,  because  the  air  of  the  waiting-rooms, 
,nd  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  consulting-rooms, 
ecomes  much  vitiated  from  various  causes,  and 
Iso  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fore- 
ell  what  cases  of  an  infectious  disease  may  at 
ny  moment  present  themselves. 

The  nurses’  home  may,  or  may  not,  be  in 
lirect  communication  with  the  hospital  proper. 
Tor  the  sake  of  the  nurses  themselves,  probably 
he  more  complete  the  severance  is  the  better. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  various  depart- 
nents  more  in  detail. 

First,  then,  the  administration  department. 
Jnder  this  head  are  comprised  the  official 
quarters,  including  the  Board- room,  Secretary’s 
)ffice,  and  Matron’s  Office, — the  residential 
quarters  comprising  the  rooms  for  the  resident 
nedical  stall,  the  Secretary  or  Superintendent, 
.he  Matron,  the  Steward,  and  the  servants, — 
ind  the  domestic  department  including  the 
itores,  kitchen  offices,  and  linen-room. 

The  detailed  planning  of  the  administration 
juilding  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hospital,  and  no  very  minute  rules 
san  be  laid  down  respecting  it.  I  may,  how- 
sver,  point  out  that  unless  the  kitchen  offices 
ire  placed  in  a  one-story  separate  building  they 
should  certainly  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
rhere  is  no  practical  difficulty  attending  this 
arrangement,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen 
it  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton,* 
he  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  and  the 
Hastings  Hospital,  f 

The  provision  of  ample  store  accommodation 
is  also  an  important  point.  It  is  far  better  to 
provide  too  much  store  room  than  not  enough, 
'or  the  difficulty  of  increasing  store  room  in  an 
existing  building  is  very  great  indeed. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  wards,  which, 
together  with  their  offices,  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  building. 

Formerly  a  ward  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
room  into  which  a  certain  number  of  beds  were 


*  View,  plans,  and  descriptions  were  published  in  the 
Builder  for  November  22.  1879.— Ed. 

t  A  view  and  plans,  with  description  of  the  design  first 
prepared  for  the  East  Sussex,  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards 
infirmary,  were  published  in  the  Builder  for  December6, 
1884.  These  plans  were  subsequently  considerably 
modified,  and  circular  wards  added.  For  view  and 
plans  of  the  hospital  as  erected  see  the  Builder  for 
January  29, 1887.— Ed. 


to  be  put  without  much  thought  being  taken  of 
how  the  well-being  of  the  patients  would  be 
affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  to  be  housed.  The  old  Hotel  Dieu,  at 
Paris,  was,  of  course,  a  typical  instance  of  how 
wards  should  not  be  arranged.  At  La  Clinique, 
another  large  Paris  hospital,  the  wards  were 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  windows  were  placed 
in  the  two  ends ;  between  these  windows  no 
less  than  eight  beds  were  placed.  Again,  in 
many  old  hospitals  the  wards  formed  a  series 
of  rooms  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  corridor, 
which  formed  a  channel  of  communication  con¬ 
necting  all  the  wards  together.  Yet  another 
form  of  ward  is  what  is  called  the  “double 
ward,”  which  consists  of  two  long  wards  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  windows  in  the  sides, 
and  with  openings  cut  through  at  intervals  in 
the  dividing  wall.  This  arrangement  gives 
four  beds  between  the  opposite  windows. 
The  fault  of  all  these  forms  is  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  want  of  efficient  ventilation, 
and  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  evils  consequent 
upon  a  defective  air-supply  that  resulted  in  the 
pavilion  system  of  wards. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  pavilion  system 
is  that  the  wards  are  long  rectangular  buildings, 
projecting  out  usually  at  right-angles  to  a  main 
corridor.  The  space  between  the  pavilions 
should  be  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  height  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  wards 
should  be  nearly  due  north  and  south,  so  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  available 
should  be  admitted  to  the  wards. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  stories  admis¬ 
sible  in  a  ward  pavilion  is  one  upon  which 
authorities  differ  materially.  In  many  of  the 
most  recent  hospitals  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  notably  in  the  magnificent  hospital  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  wards  are  restricted  to  one  story 
only.  Such  a  system  is  obviously  a  most  costly 
one  in  the  matter  of  site ;  and  it  seems  tc  me 
that  it  is  to  be  justified  only  on  the  score  of 
really  important  benefit  to  be  gained.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  sufficient  gain 
to  be  obtained  at  all  commensurate  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  involved. 

But, — and  this  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
— if  two  or  three  stories  of  wards  are  to  be 
superimposed,  each  must  be  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  atmospherically  of  the  other ;  there 
must  be  no  shafts,  whether  for  staircases  or 


lifts,  to  communicate  the  air  of  one  floor  with 
that  above. 

In  nearly  all  the  earlier  pavilion  hospitals  you 
will  find  that  the  staircase  and  one  or  more 
lifts,  and  sometimes  that  abomination  called  a 
dust-shoot,  are  all  closely  adjacent  to  the 
ward.  It  is  so  at  the  Herbert  Hospital,  Wool¬ 
wich,*  one  of  the  earliest  pavilion  hospitals, 
at  Leeds,  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  and  at 
St.  Thomas’s. f 

At  the  Great  Northern  we  have  placed  the 
staircase  and  the  lifts  in  such  a  position  that 
they  cannot  form  shafts  from  one  ward  to  the 
other.  It  would  appear  from  the  plan  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  that  the  staircase  and 
the  lifts  are  so  placed  that  they  must  form 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
different  pavilions  by  way  of  the  basement ; 
but  the  system  of  artificial  ventilation  is 
intended  to  act  in  so  perfect  a  manner 
that  all  chance  of  such  an  occurrence  is 
obviated. 

In  considering  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  wards,  the  first  point  to  be  settled 
is  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  patient. 
Space  in  a  ward  is  very  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  cubic  space  only;  but  it  is 
equally  important  to  consider  floor  -  space, 
and  the  distance  to  be  allowed  between  each 
bed  and  its  neighbour.  Upon  this  question  of 
space  authorities  differ  widely.  In  the  table 
given  in  Mr.  Snell’s  work,  the  floor-space  varies 
from  69  ft.  per  bed  to  149  ft.,  and  the  cubic 
space  from  864  ft.  to  2,544  ft.  The  last  figures 
are  those  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Andrew  at 
Genoa,  whose  wards  are  considerably  over  20  ft. 
high.  Now  it  was  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  ventilation  as  the  late  Professor  de 
Chaumont  that  nothing  is  gained  by  making 
the  height  of  a  ward  exceed  12  ft. ;  and  in  making 
calculations  in  actual  practice  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exclude  all  space  in  excess  of  this 
amount.  You  will  see,  therefore,  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  to  arrange  your  cubic  space  in  relation 
to  your  floor- space,  and  not  to  increase  the  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  wall  space  or  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  of  each  bed  should  be  determined.  In 
a  large  ward,  say  for  twenty  beds,  the  space 
should  not  be  less  than  8  ft.,— 8  ft.  6  in.  or  9  ft. 
by  preference.  For  the  width  of  the  ward,  28  ft. 
is  a  good  dimension.  It  allows  plenty  of  free 
floor-space  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  which  is 
a  point  that  must  always  be  remembered, 
especially  where  clinical  teaching  is  carried  on. 
These  figures  give  a  floor-space  of  112  ft.  as  a 
minimum.  Taking  12  ft.  as  the  standard  height, 
you  get  a  cubic  space  per  bed  of  1,344  ft.  A 
height  of  12  ft.  will,  however,  be  found,  for  ap¬ 
pearance  sake,  too  low  for  a  ward  upwards  of 
80  ft.  long,  and  I  think  something  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  one’s  sense  of  proportion.! 


Building  Materials  in  Hungary. — We 

have  been  officially  informed  by  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro- 
Hungarian  Embassy,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.,  that,  acting  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  who  wishes  to  develope 
as  far  as  he  can  all  industrial  enterprise  in 
Hungary,  a  law  has  been  passed  granting  for 
many  years  exemption  from  rates  and  taxes, 
and  allowing  certain  reductions  of  rates,  for 
the  carriage  of  building  material  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  State  Railways,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  new  factories  of  every 
description  and  the  working  of  mining  under¬ 
takings. 

National  Physical  Recreation  Society, 

for  the  promotion  of  Physical  Recreation 
among  the  Working  Classes. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  this  Society,  held 
at  the  offices  of  this  Society  last  week,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  had  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
the  annual  display,  which  has  been  fixed  for  the 
week  commencing  Monday,  May  26,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  mass  gymnastics,  physical  exercises  by 
girls,  quarter-staff  play,  pole-jumping,  reel¬ 
dancing,  boxing,  musical  drill,  football  matches, 
and  a  house  on  fire,  with  the  rescue  of  the 
inmates  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 


*  A  birds’-eye  view  and  ground  plan  of  this  hospital 
were  published  in  the  Builder  tor  April  14,  1S0G. — Ed. 

t  We  gave  a  view  aud  ground  plan  of  the  new  St. 
lhomas's  Hospital  in  the  Builder  for  August  5, 1865.  A 
view  of  the  Albert  and  Victoria  wards,  and  of  the 
Chapel,  as  seen  from  the  river,  and  a  plan  of  the  same, 
were  given  in  the  Builder  for  June  24, 1871.-  Ed. 

}  The  remainder,  with  some  notes  of  the  discussion, 
in  our  next. 
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Illustrations. 

SAINT  SAVIOUR’S,  SOUTHWARK. 

■  INCE  the  publication  in  1881  of  Mr 
F.  T.  Dollman’s  valuable  and  profusely- 
illustrated  work  on  the  Priory  of  Saint 
Mary  Overie,  Southwark,  the  history  of  the 
church  (now  known  as  “  Saint  Saviour’s  ”)  has 
been  familia.r  to  all  students  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  who  owe  the  author  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude. 

The  present  nave  was  begun  in  1839,  and 
finished  in  the  following  year. 

Without  any  reference  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  work,  its  condemnation  is 
carried  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  constructed  as 
to  render  its  use  in  connexion  with  the  tran¬ 
septs  and  choir  impossible — the  floor  being 
raised  7  ft.  6  in.  above  the  old  level. 

The  work  shortly  to  be  begun  consists  in  the 
first  instance  of  taking  down  this  modern 
building  and  erecting  a  new  nave  and  aisles  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  structure,  which  was  finally 
demolished  in  1838. 

It  is  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  old 
foundations  remain  intact,  though  how  far  this 
is  the  case,  and  of  what  value  they  may  be  if  it 
is  so,  can  only  be  determined  after  the  removal 
of  the  existing  superstructure. 

Some  small  portions  of  the  old  work  which 
still  exist  in  the  modern  nave  will  be  carefully 
preserved. 

After  anxious  thought  and  consultation  with 
those  most  interested  in  the  work,  and  best 
qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  the 
matter,  it  was  decided  that  the  proposed  new 
building,  while  not  professing  to  be  an  exact 
reproduction  of  what  formerly  existed,  should 
be  carried  out  on  the  old  lines,  and  made  to 
harmonise  as  far  as  possible  with  the  beautiful 
work  of  the  choir. 

Until  this  portion  of  the  work  is  completed 
the  remainder  of  the  church  will  not  be  touched, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  fabric. 

The  architect  for  the  new  nave  is  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  SHEFFIELD 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  give  the  elevation  and  the  three  principal 
?°,°J  o£  tllQ  design  submitted  in  the  Shef¬ 
field  Municipal  Buildings  Competition  by  Mr 
John  Slater  and  Mr.  Hi  H.  Statham. 

The  elevation  is  not  of  course,  the  one 
originally  submitted ;  it  is  taken  from  an  en- 
larged  drawing  made  to  Ty,th  inch  scale,  the 
original  of  which  is  hung  in  the  Architectural 
Room  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  drawing 
shows  the  detail  a  little  more  fully,  but  the 
des!gn  is  exactly  as  sent  in,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  modification  in  the  treatment  of  the 
balustrade  over  the  main  cornice 
•  ,Th;,f0“°™S  lotions  from  the  report  sent 
m  with  the  drawings  will  explain  the  intention 
ot  the  design  : — 

“The  system  adopted  in  this  plan  is  to  arrange 
those  departments  in  which  the  rooms  are  com 

SmonTfl7  Sma  a  2“  mezzanine  between  the 
ground-floor  and  first-floor,  the  genera!  Water 
Office  and  the  mam  entrance  hall  going  up  through 
H’SSS/™5  height^aml  dignity 

.For  a  building  in  which  state  receptions  are 
gV82'„ i  staircase  is  essential  for  dignity 

for  V  which  is  in  everyday  use 

?  fittbii  effind?i-  tl’e,bu,Id‘°e  cannot  bo  kept  in 
a  fatting  condition  for  receptions.  Tnis  stair- 
case  is  intended  to  be  used  by  the  councillors 
on  ordinary  occasions,  but  not  by  the  public  or 
the  general  staff  of  officials.  The 
SSV5L  each  ar™hned  in  single  flights  from 
floor  to  floor,  and  in  connexion  with  the  eastern 
staircase  is  a  public  lift  for  use  if  required.  The 

bo'rroomTud  Sbth?-a-n'8‘r00m  bot're™  the  "cep. 
tion-i  oom  and  the  dining-room  is  not  a  necessity  of 

to  twr«b?  '(  0fferel1  as  0  graat  improvement 
to  the  effect  of  the  rooms.  Large  double  folding- 

Whcu  r°°“-d  ™”s:ed  divide  off  the  rooms 
rho  hhXlred,!andr°lbe™i“  to  Md  back  against 
ante-room  poc£lon  °f  the  wa,ls  on  cither  side  If  the 

A  private  entry  and  staircase  for  the  Mayor  is 
S2SJ  "if,h  a  sPo0ial  outrance  to  the  Council 
rau  hb  uTh8  ““m-rooin  to  the  Council  Chamber 
required ,Sed With  th8  °tli6r  state  if 

i-,weouid8t  t0™rds  the  churchyard  is  obviously  the 
?ooms  and  tb?1'  n™”1  Chamber  and  commitlee- 

in  S  Zd  5.  committee-rooms  are  arranged  I 
dirSt  comm,8r  ™ ‘demfszamne,  councillors  having  I 

lanSL  ? *  -Wlth  th,s  "oor  by  doors  from  Plans  nf 
the  landingof  mam  staircase.  The  CouncilChamber  1  f 
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in  committee-rooms,  and  Town  Clerk’s  depart- 
nt  are  all  on  the  first  floor. 

The  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms  for 
:eptions  (the  latter  available  at  other  times  for 
)  staff),  are  placed  on  the  ground-floor  ;  it  would 
a  complete  mistake  to  place  them  (as  required) 
the  first-floor,  as  it  would  destroy  the  whole 
iction  and  meaning  of  a  sta'e  staircase  to  have 
motley  company  in  overcoats  and  wrappers 
iggling  up  it ;  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  absurd 
have  a  state  staircase  at  all.  A  special  lavatory 
1  cloak-room  for  councillors  is  provided  on  the 
it-floor. 

The  public  lavatories  are  at  the  east  end,  sunk 
irly  below  the  ground,  with  prism  lights  from 
pavement.  In  case  of  extension  of  the  build- 
.■  provision  for  lighting  these  otherwise,  from  an 
a  and  arcade,  is  made  and  indicated  by  dotted 
3s  on  sub-basement  plan. 

future  extension  is  provided  for  at  the  east  end 
the  addition  of  a  semicircular  block,  as  shown 
dotted  lines,  with  the  existing  main  corridors 
ried  round  it  and  meeting.  In  this  way,  the 
ure  addition,  instead  of  being  any  excrescence, 
uld  form  a  new  and  effective  architectural  feature 
the  building,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
ih  the  original  design. 

L'he  design  of  the  Pinstone-street  front  speaks  for 
)lf  ;  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  the  idea  is  to 
ce  an  enriched  story  or  *  piano  nobile  ’  on  a  lofty 
I  very  solidly-treated  basement.  A  large  screen 
ade,  with  niches  for  statues,  gives  dignity  to  the 
;rancc,  and  forms  the  exterior  expression  of  the 
rance-hall.  Great  importance  is  now  attached 
the  combination  of  sculpture  with  architecture. 
1  these  niches  might  be  filled  with  historic  por- 
it  statues  of  eminent  citizens  of  Sheffield  in  past 
les. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  designed  for  a 
illon  with  forty-eight  bells,  hung  visibly  in  open 
hes,  and  struck  by  hammers  from  within  ;  rival- 
?  in  effect  the  celebrated  carillon  of  Louvain, 

10  porte-cochire  is  shown :  a  porte-cochere  is 
’ays  more  or  less  an  architectural  excrescence, 
l  experience  in  similar  cases  has  shown  that  there 
no  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
tors  at  receptions  by  a  large  temporary  awning. 
Vs  -he  Corporation  have  decided  to  adopt  stone, 

are  convinced  that  the  only  stone  which  it 
lid  be  right  to  use  for  a  building  of  this  import- 
:e  is  a  close-grained  sandstone  containing  as 
le  foreign  matter  as  possible.  We  believe  that 
best  stone  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  use  in 
iffield  would  be  the  Craigleith  stone  obtained 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  We  are 
ire  that  the  cost  of  this  stone  is  more  than  that 
oany  of  the  Yorkshire  sandstones,  but  it  would  be 
1  worth  the  while  of  the  Corporation  to  decide 
in  this  extra  cost,  as  the  durability  of  Craigleith 
ir  in  advance  of  any  other.  If  this  stone  should 
considered  too  costly,  we  should  advise  the 
iction  of  one  of  the  best  stones  of  what  is  known 
,he  Lower  Iveuper  formation,  such  as  Holling- 
The  backing  of  the  walls  would  be  of  hard 
:k  bricks,  and  all  the  open  areas  in  the  interior 
he  building  would  be  faced  with  white  glazed 
sks.  The  roofs  would  be  covered  with  blue  and 
sn  slates  intermixed. 

11  the  strong-rooms  would  be  lined  with  salt¬ 
ed  gault  fire-bricks.  The  floors  would  be  all 
proof,  and  wo  should  recommend  what  is  known 
lindsay’s  steel  decking  for  the  purpose. 

he  internal  columns  of  the  entrance-hall, ’vesti- 
»,  and  staircase  would  be  of  various  kinds  of 
■ble,  &o.  We  should  use  alabaster  for  the  staircase 
istrade,  and  also  as  panels  in  the  arcade  at  top 
tairs.  The  internal  finishings  of  the  suite  of 
iption-rooms  would  be  of  American  walnut. 


lthough  in  the  United  States  steam-heating  is 
ely  adopted,  yet  there  are  many  drawbacks  and 
s  attendant  on  it,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  on 
whole  the  best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  hot- 
3r-beating.  In  the  sub-basement  would  bo  a 
e  boiler  and  furnace  sufficient  to  heat  the  water 
the  whole  of  the  building,  and  from  it  would 
3d  a  series  of  flow  and  return  pipes  which  would 
3ome  cases  be  merely  covered  by  an  iron 
■ing,  and  in  others  connected  with  coils  of 
s,  as  might  be  most  expedient.  We 
ild  have  separate  flow  and  return  pipes  for 
ing  the  hot  water  which  would  be  required 
he  various  lavatories.  In  all  cases  fresh  air 
Id  be  introduced  into  the  rooms  by  Tobin  tubes 
in  those  rooms  which  are  not  of  excessive  size 
oul  air  would  be  extracted  by  flues  9  in.  square 
led  on  the  walls  and  ascending  to  the  roof.  In 
arge  rooms,  such  as  the  Rates  Office,  the  Water 
.e,  the  Town  Clerk’s  general  office,  the  Council 
nber  and  the  suite  of  reception-rooms,  this 
Id  not  be  sufficient,  and  we  should  propose 
irry  flues  from  these  rooms  to  a  small  cham- 
in  the  roof,  where  would  be  placed  an  exhaust 
worked  by  a  small  electric  motor.  By 
3  means  all  the  rooms  would  be  effectively 
Hated. 

e  should  certainly  recommend  that  the  whole 
ling  be  lit  by  electricity.  Wo  calculate  that 
t  1,100  incandescent  lamps  of  sixteen-candle 
•r  would  be  required  for  the  whole  building, 
iugh  probably  not  more  than  750  would  ever 


be  in  use  at  the  same  time.  These  would  neces¬ 
sitate  two  gas  -  engines  of  forty  -  horse  power 
indicated,  aud  to  guard  against  contingencies 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  three  dynamo 
machines,  which  would  all  be  placed  in  the 
sub-basement,  as  shown  on  plan.  We  should 
not,  however,  depend  upon  dynamos  alone,  as  we 
should  advise  that  storage  cells  forming  an  accumu¬ 
lator-battery  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  building 
for  one  day  be  fixed  in  the  store-room  appropriated 
to  them,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  current  from 
the  dynamos  be  conducted  through  the  accumu¬ 
lator.  This  would  prevent  any  fluctuations  in  the 
beat  of  the  gas-engine  being  perceived  in  the  lamps. 
We  should  place  two  glow-lamps  in  each  strong¬ 
room,  arranged  so  that  the  opening  of  the  door 
turns  the  light  on  and  closing  it  again  turns  it  off. 
This  will  be  found  practically  of  the  greatest 
possible  convenience.  The  small  electric  motor 
previously  mentioned  would  be  driven  from  the 
accumulator.” 


DECORATION  OF  BEDROOM  FOR  A 
COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  design  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aitckison,  which  is  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  is  referred  to  in  our  notes 
on  Royal  Academy  architecture  in  another 
column. 

The  room  is  panelled  in  sequoia  wood,  which 
is  beautiful  in  its  colour  and  markings,  but 
difficult  to  carve,  as  it  requires  very  sharp 
tools,  and  rapidly  takes  the  edge  off  them.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  chimney-piece  was 
executed  in  pale  mahogany.  The  whole  is  in  a 
low  tone,  but  a  bit  of  brilliant  colour  has  been 
got  with  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  tiles.  The  carving 
was  done  by  the  School  of  Wood-Carving,  at 
the  Guilds  Institute,  Princes-gate. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART, 
WIMBLEDON. 

This  church  will,  when  completed,  consist  of 
apsidal  chancel,  with  ambulatory  round  same 
side  chapels  (with  organ-chamber  over  that  on 
south  side),  nave,  aisles,  western  tower,  and 
south  porch.  The  total  internal  length  will  be 
1G0  ft.,  and  the  width  65  ft.,  the  height  of  the 
nave  being  GO  ft.  from  floor  to  top  of  under-side  of 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  was  held 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  F.R.G.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Among  those  present  were  the  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  Col.  Bird, 
Dr.  F.  Elgar,  Messrs.  Eedle,  Franklin,  E.  S. 
Henshaw,  Maton,  Preston,  and  Rickman. 

After  the  toast  of  “The  Queen,”  and  that  of 
“  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  proposed  “  The  Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,”  to  which  Col.  Bird  responded. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Ashby  proposed  “  The  London 
County  Council,”  to  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Haggis, 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council,  replied. 

The  toast  of  the  “  Architects  and  Surveyors  ” 
having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett, 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  Franklin. 

In  proposing  “  The  Institute  of  Builders,”  the 
President  said  that  although  only  incorporated 
in  1884,  the  Institute  had  been  in  existence  as 
the  “  Builders’  Society  ”  for  fifty-six  years,  and 
was  greatly  extending  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  proposed  “The  President,” 
to  which  Mr.  Rider  responded. 

The  toast  of  “  The  Visitors,”  proposed  by  the 
President  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Stanton  Wm. 
Preston,  was  the  concluding  item  on  the  list. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON: 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  PEIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  the  President,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  read  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hallett,  contained  the  following 
paragraphs : — 

“For  the  year  now  closing,  the  Council  have  to  report 
the  amount  of  subscription  to  be  5,9191.  ISs 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure ;  a  detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be 
printed  in  the  Report :  — 

Amount  of  subscriptions  .  £5,919  18  0 

Allotted  for  prizes  .  £1,198  0  0 

Set  apart  towards  providing 
works  of  art  for  accumu¬ 
lated  payments .  3C1  18  0 

For  print  of  the  year,  exhibi¬ 
tion,  report,  and  reserve . .  1,781 


Agents'  commission  and  charges,  adver¬ 
tisements,  printing,  postage,  rent,  &c.. 


3,341  6 
2,578  12 
£6,919  18 


panelled  ceiling.  The  style  is  of  the  “  Flowing 
Decorated  ”  period  of  English  architecture,  and 
externally  the  walls  are  faced  with  knapped 
flints,  with  dressings  of  Ancaster  stone,  Beer 
stone  being  used  internally.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  eight  bays,  separated  internally 
by  clustered  columns  and  moulded  arches,  with 
a  richly-sculptured  and  canopied  niche  project¬ 
ing  from  the  wall  at  every  alternate  bay.  The 
clearstory  is  filled  with  a  series  of  lofty  three- 
light  windows  of  varied  design,  between 
which  are  wall-shafts  with  foliated  caps  sup¬ 
porting  the  arched  principals  of  the  roof, 
over  which  is  a  panelled  ceiling  with  carved 
and  decorated  wood  bosses  at  intersection  of 
ribs.  The  wall-shafts  are  supported  between 
the  arches  by  angels  bearing  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  The  rood  and  beam  filling  the 
upper  part  of  the  chancel  arch  are  richly 
sculptured  and  decorated  in  gold  and  colour, 
the  chief  figures  being  studied  from  those  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  at  Louvain,  while  the  flanking 
cherubim  on  wheels  are  similar  to  those  for¬ 
merly  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  described 
in  the  “  Kites  of  Durham.”  The  lower  arch 
across  the  chancel  stopping  the  vaulting  of  apse 
is  surmounted  by  canopied  niches  containing 
figures  of  Our  Lord  in  Glory,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  attendant  angels.  The  high  altar 
will  stand  on  the  chorcU of  the  apse  under  a 
baldacchino  supported  by  clustered  columns, 
and  crowned  by  a  rich  and  lofty  canopy.  Mr. 
Fredk.  A.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect  of 
the  church,  and  the  contractors  for  the  nave 
and  other  portions  built  were  Messrs.  Goddard 
&  Sons,  of  Farnham,  the  carving  being  all  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  McCulloch. 


To  the  local  honorary  secretaries  and  agents  in  al 
parts  of  the  world  we  have,  as  usual,  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Art  Union. 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted  One  work  at  100 1.,  one  at  501.,  one  at  401., 
four  works  at  301.  each,  four  at  251  each,  six  at  201.  each, 
ten  at  151.  each,  twelve  at  101.  each  making  a  total  of 
8001.,  in  addition  to  ten  Bellerophon  repousse  bronze 
vases  and  thirty  silver  ‘  Stothard'  medals,  making, 
with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members,  270 
prizes. 

In  October  last  the  Council  was  deprived  by  death  of 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Troughtou,  who  had  been 
Honorary  Secretary  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pocock.  Mr. 
Trough  ton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art-Union  in 
1836,  and  was  a  most  diligent  attendant  at  the  meetings 
of  Council.  His  practical  knowledge  of  art,  and  excellent 
taste,  rendered  his  opinion  highly  valuable  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  works  for  prizeholders  requiring  assistance,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibitions  the  want  of  his 
presence  will  be  keenly  felt.  His  genial  and  urbane 
character  justly  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues.  Mr. 
Troughton  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  order,  his  tragedy 
of  ‘Nina  Sforza'  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  during  Mr.  Macready's  management. 

In  February  last  died  Mr.  H.  R.  Haines,  who  had 
been  for  several  years  a  diligent  and  useful  member 
of  the  Council.  Mr.  Haines  was  possessed  of  great 
taste  and  much  knowledge  of  art,  and  his  colleagues 
will  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  his  judicious  and  prac- 
ical  suggestions. 

At  Kensington,  on  the  16th  March,  1889,  passed  away 
Mr.  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  who  for  many  years  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position  in  art  literature.  Ho  was  born 
in  1800.  A  casual  remark  of  Charles  Landseer,  at  a 
public  dinner,  that  there  was  no  periodical  publication 
to  represent  art  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Art  Journal, 
or,  as  it  was  first  called,  the  Art  Union,  from  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  this  society.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  periodicals 
to  prolong  their  existence  into  a  second  half-century, 
and  it  is  an  almost  unique  circumstance  for  the  conduct 
of  a  magazine  to  have  had  but  a  single  change 
during  that  period.  It  was  on  February  13,  1839,  that 
the  first  number  of  this  journal  appeared,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  veterau  originator  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  offspring  grow,  mature,  and 
prosper  in  its  career  of  usefulness.  The  number  printed 
of  the  first  edition  was  850— since  then  a3  much  as 
70,000 1.  has  been  received  from  its  sale  in  a  single  year. 
At  the  time  when  the  journal  first  appeared  there  was 
no  patronage  for  British  art — collectors  would  look  only 
at  old  masters,  which  were  consequently  manufactured 
and  imported  for  them,  at  a  rate  which  was  certified  by 
the  customs  at  10,000f.  a  year.  To  Mr.  Hall  was  due  the 
bursting  of  this  bubble,  and  he  had  to  assert  the  truth 
of  his  strong  language  concerning  this  traffic  in  the  law 
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courts.  In  1843  Mr.  Hall  visited  every  important 
manufacturing  centre  in  Great  Britain,  only  to  find  that 
nowhere  was  there  any  persistent  or  consistent  effort 
being  made  to  weld  together  arts  and  manufactures. 
Everywhere  there  was  au  entire  dependence  for  pat¬ 
terns  and  designs  on  borrowings,  purchases,  or  thefts, 
from  France  and  other  countries,  and  a  regular  trade  in 
foreign  patterns  brought  much  gain  to  those  concerned 
in  it  Mr.  Hall  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Art 
Journal  in  1880.” 


After  chronicling  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  O. 
Barlow,  R.A.,  Mr.  Fred.  Tayler,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Herbert,  R.A.,  the  Report  went  on  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh 
Congress  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Art.  One  paragraph  which 
occurred  in  the  summary  or  review  referred  to 
was  as  follows  : — 

“  It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  was  found  at  the 
meeting  to  say  a  word  for  the  efforts  which  the  Alt- 
Union  has  been  making  for  fifty  years  and  more  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  the  people  not  only  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  wherever  the  English-speaking  race  is  to 
be  found,  an  interest  and  an  appreciation  of  the  refining 
and  ennobling  effects  of  fine-art  works  by  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  reproductions  by  choice  engraving, 
of  the  finest  work  of  British  artists,  as  well  as  copies  of 
both  antique  and  modern  specimens  of  sculpture.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  these  exertions  have 


not  been  put  forward  in  vain.  The  mere  fact  of  the  partly  with  the  commercial  depression  which 
continued  improvement  in  the  quality  of  works  e  P  _  .t  ^ _ ....a? _ a 


selected  by  prizeholders,  year  after  year,  proves  that 
the  influence  of  the  Art-Union's  teaching  has  been  very 
considerable.” 

Following  this  came  a  review  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  the  Council  then  make  the 
following  remarks  as  to  their  programme  for 
the  ensuing  year : — 

“  For  the  ensuing  year  the  Council  have  secured  the 
services  of  four  well-known  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers  to  produce  etchings  of  the  following 
works  in  the  National  Gallery 
‘  Landscape  ’  by  Thos.  Barker,  No.  1,039,  etched  by  E. 
Barclay. 

‘  Entrance  to  Pisa  from  Leghorn  ’  by  Sir  A.  Callcott, 
No.  346  etched  by  C.  0.  Murray. 

1 A  House  at  Hampstead '  by  John  Constable,  No. 
1,246,  etched  by  H.  It.  Robertson. 

1  The  Windmill  ’  by  John  Crome,  No.  926,  etched  by 
Percy  Thomas. 

The  choice  of  these  four  artists  has  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  They  represent  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
movements  in  the  history  of  English  art. 

The  landscape  painting  of  Europe  had  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  conventional  that  reference  to  nature  was  not 
only  seldom  made  by  the  painter,  but  was  resented  as 
an  impertinence  by  the  art  critic.  Hence  the  neglect 
under  which  Wilson,  Gainsborough  (as  a  landscape 
painter),  Crome,  Constable,  and  Muller  all  suffered. 
They  lived  before  their  age. 

Constable  said  of  his  work  ‘  My  art  flatters  nobody 
by  imitation,  it  courts  nobody  by  smoothness,  it  tickles 
nobody  by  petiteness,  it  is  without  fal-de-lal  or  fiddle- 
de-dee— how  then  can  I  hope  to  be  popular  ?’  Neverthe¬ 
less  no  English  painter  has  had  a  more  wide-reaching 
power  as  a  teacher,  and  his  picture  of  1  The  Haywain,’ 
sent  in  1824  to  Paris,  for  which  he  received  the  Gold 
Medal,  is  acknowledged  by  the  French  critics  them¬ 
selves  to  have  had  a  vast  influence  on  French  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  school  of  Troyon  was 
initiated  by  the  admiration  of  these  fine  works.  He 
brought  about  the  frank  acceptance  and  induced  an 
admiration  for  uature  as  taking  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  conventional  “  composition  ”  which  prevailed 
so  exclusively  before  his  time  and  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

The  group  of  Englishmen  (whose  work  we  shall  put 
before  our  subscribers  next  year)  had  the  gift  to  see 
Hature  again  after  centuries  of  blindness. 

So  with  Gainsborough  and  so  with  John  Crome,  who 
with  Constable  were  all  natives  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
a  district  which  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  little 
visited,  and  retained  a  rustic  wildness  of  aspect  that  has 
since  been  improved  off  the  land, —wide  wandering 
roads,  wayside  pools,  large  oaks  and  other  timber.  These 
characters  sank  into  the  minds  of  the  gifted  men  who 
were  so  numerous  in  the  last  century,  and  stimulated 
Gainsborough  to  a  most  artless  recording  of  the  county 
he  lived  in.  The  same  may  be  said  for  John  Crome,  who 
by  his  faithful  rendering  of  the  canals,  oaks,  and  heaths 
of  his  native  county  will  live  as  a  great  painter  as  long 
as  his  canvas  lasts. 

In  all,  the  truly  English  impression  of  nature  is  seen, 
large,  without  meretricious  effect,  with  a  due  respect 
for  what  has  been  called  the  ‘  passion  of  nature  ’  in  her 
stormy,  showery,  and  breezy  moods,  without  excess  of 
minute  detail,  yet  all  that  is  essential  is  there. 

Sir  A.  Callcott  took  the  middle  phase  and  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  even  fashionable  painter.  His  Italian 
sketches,  made  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  show  a 
masculine  directness  that  is  very  valuable,  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  age  and  its  way  of  regarding  uature. 

Of  Thomas  Barker,  of  Bath,  too,  we  may  say  he 
worked  like  a  man  :  his  contrasts  of  colour  as  of  form 
and  human  expression  are  full  of  force,  and  all  in  the 
truly  simple  English  taste,  strong  without  theatrical 
exaggeration.  These  men  were  the  masters  and  fathers 
of  our  English  Landscape  art,  and  dt serve  our  truest 
and  frankest  acknowledgments  for  their  work. 

Apropos  of  English  art  a  very  interesting  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  Orrock  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  March  11 
last,  on  the  claims  of  the  British  school  of  painting  to  a 
thorough  representation  in  the  National  Gallery.  .  .  . 

When  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  National 
Gallery  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  securing  at  a  sale 
some  fine  rare  example  of  one  of  our  own  masters,  the 
reply  always  is,  ‘  There  are  no  funds.’  Out  of  available 
funds  amounting  to  some  45,OOOZ. ,  about  3,000f.  was  spent 
on  English  pictures.  We  want  fine  specimens  of  English 
art  for  the  benefit  of  painters,  students,  and  all  lovers  of 
national  art. 

It  is  believed  that  several  large  sums  and  a  Dumber 
ot  choice  works  in  water-colour  have  been  already 
promised  towards  the  formation  of  a  real  Gallery  of 
English  Art ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  carried  out  if  the  works  presented  are  to 


be  hidden  away  in  badly-lighted  underground  rooms. 
Let  there  be  a  properly-lighted  and  proportioned 
gallery  provided,  open  to  the  calm,  clear  silver  light 
which  is  required  to  allow  their  infinite  beauty  and 
delicate  treatment  to  be  studied  and  felt,  and  thus  we 
shall  encourage  others  to  add  to  the  collection,  and  con¬ 
vince  the  nation  that  we  indeed  have  a  school.” 


Lord  Derby,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  was  not  his  wish  or  his  duty  to 
follow  the  various  points  raised  in  it,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  admit  his  appreciation  of  its 
spirit.  He  thought  he  could  venture  to  say,  as 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  that  the  Trustees  would  be  glad  to 
receive  portraits  of  eminent  artists,  though  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  hang 
them  in  a  distinct  group  or  class.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  very 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Art  Union,  who  in  1880 
numbered  15,000,  but  to-day  only  6.000. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  this  was 
owing  to  a  decline  in  the  artistic  taste, 
for  the  demand  for  artistic  work  was 
greater  now  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Probably  the  cause  would  be  found  to  rest 


existed  of  late  years.  If  they  had  suffered  in 
bad  times,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  hope  that 
with  the  revival  of  trade  they  would  benefit. 
Another  and  perhaps  permanent  cause  arose 
from  the  Art  Union’s  own  success,  which  had 
brought  imitators  into  the  field.  He  did  not 
despair  of  the  Art  Union’s  prospects,  and  urged 
the  executive  not  to  lose  heart,  but  to  ener¬ 
getically  face  the  increased  competition.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Several  votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 
the  drawing  for  prizes  took  place,  with  the 
result  that  the  principal  prize  of  100Z.  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Ferry,  of  Granville  Park, 
Blackheath. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  the  “County  Hall,”*  Spring- 
gardens,  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  resumed  and  concluded  his 
review  of  the  committee-work  of  the  Council 
for  the  past  year,  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  the  Standing  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Theatres  Committee,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee,  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Contracts  Committee.  With  regard  to 

The  Finance  Committee ,  which  by  its  statu¬ 
tory  obligations  had,  he  said,  exercised  the 
most  invidious  functions  of  any  of  their  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Finance  Committee  had  had  the 
difficulty  of  imposing  the  rate — that  much- 
abused,  much-explained  rate.  After  the  two 
letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  in  the  Times,  he 
should  have  thought  that  all  misconception  was 
impossible,  but  none  were  so  blind  as  those  who 
would  not  see,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  for 
one  moment  to  touch  upon  that  subject.  Their 
critics  said  :  “  The  Metropolitan  Board  rate  was 
10T0d.,  and  your  precept  is  I3‘26d.,  therefore 
your  rate  is  3jd.  more  than  the  Metropolitan 
Board  rate.”  That  was  perfectly  true,  and  if 
the  work  of  the  School  Board  were  added  to 
the  work  of  the  County  Council  their  rate 
would  be  15d.  more  than  the  rate  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  and  if  the  care  of  the 
British  Museum  were  added  to  their  charges 
their  rates  would  be  again  considerably 
enhanced;  and  if  they  had  to  pay  for  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  and  their  maintenance  their 
rates  again  would  be  considerably  enhanced. 
That  was  the  whole  question.  The  rate  they 
were  raising  was  not  the  rate  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  ;  it  was  a  great  many  other  rates  ; 
and  of  course  those  who  desired  to  discredit  the 
London  County  Council  deliberately  ignored 
that  fact  and  made  capital  out  of  their  sup¬ 
posed  ignorance.  They  had  a  good  many  other 
rates  the  collection  of  which  was  not 
voluntary,  but  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  Parliament.  As  it  happened,  their 
rate  for  Metropolitan  Board  purposes 
last  year  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  itself.  It  was  10  06d., 
as  against  lOTOd.  But  they  were  a  totally 
different  body  to  the*  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ;  they  were  a  municipality,  not  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Works  and  Sewers.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  wished  to  create  a  great  municipality  for 
London,  and,  having  created  that  municipality, 
it  had  handed  over  to  it  the  powers  of  the 


*  So  the  premises  in  Spring-gardens  ore  designated  o 
the  summonses  convening  the  meeting. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  a  great  many 
other  powers  besides.  It  handed  also  a  certain 
income  over  to  them  with  which  to  discharge 
those  new  duties.  That  income  was  totally 
inadequate,  and  it  was  in  respect  to  that 
inadequacy  that  the  rate  was  raised  it: 
the  present  year.  He  read  out  a  list 
of  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  addition  to  those  imposed  on 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  each  oh 
which  involved  expenditure  to  the  County 
Council — payments  to  Guardians  towards  re-' 
muneration  of  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools,  tel 
public  vaccinators,  to  local  authorities  foil 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  to  Poor  Law  Guarj. 
dians  for  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  txl 
Guardians  for  Poor  Law  medical  expenses,  tet 
Guardians  and  others  for  pauper  lunatics,  td 
Guardians  of  4d.  a  head  a  day, — that  alone 
was  an  item  of  £326,000  a  year, — and  to  Croy<; 
don  for  union  officers.  Besides  these  payments 
there  were  old  county  liabilities, — the  interest; 
on  the  debt,  pensions  of  officers  of  prisons', 
lunatic  asylums,  and  Feltham  School,  and  thd 
proportion  of  the  liability  of  2,400Z.  a  year  con-i 
tributed  by  the  old  counties  of  Surrey  ana 
Middlesex  towards  the  cost  of  metropolitan 
Thames  bridges.  Then  under  the  head  o:i 
judicial  work — criminal  prosecutions,  Centra:: 
Criminal  Court  expenses,  judicial  salaries,  ana 
Sessions  Houses  maintenance.  Then  provisiorc 
of  new  lunatic  asylums,  coroners’  salaries  ana 
disbursements,  industrial  schools,  weights  ana 
measures,  main  roads  maintenance,  county 
bridges  (other  than  Thames)  maintenance: 
registration  of  voters  and  revising  barristersi 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  expenses  of  buriai 
of  human  bodies  cast  on  shore  (that  war 
small  item),  licensing  for  music  and 
dancing,  licensing  slaughterhouses  and  cow¬ 
houses,  county  rate — preparation  of  basis 
for  rate  in  Penge,  and  compiling  thd 
valuation  lists  for  rest  of  county,  rabies — that 
was  now  4,260Z. — a  new  item  of  expense,  and 
electric  lighting.  Those  items  cost  the  Council 
altogether  1,206,742Z.,  towards  which  thi 
Government  gave  823,384Z.,  and  there  were 
small  receipts  amounting  to  29,771Z.,  so  that  t< 
set  off  against  their  1,206,742Z.  of  additional 
expenditure  they  had  853,155Z.  of  additional 
income,  which  left  354,000Z.  a  year  to  be  mei 
out  of  the  rates, — that  was,  a  rate  of  nearly  2|d; 
In  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  issued 
that  day  there  was  a  very  instructive  table 
showing  how  in  each  parish  or  union  of  London 
the  rate  was  diminished  by  the  contribution) 
which  the  Council  made.  This  question  of  ratet 
impaired  their  popularity,  it  crippled  their  use? 
fulness,  and  it  put  a  stop  to  metropolitan  imi 
provement.  Their  credit  was  in  no  respect 
diminished.  One  great  feature  of  tht 
work  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  yea 
had  been  the  raising  of  its  first  loan.  Til 
Metropolitan  Board  created  first  a  3|  pej 
cent,  stock  in  1869.  This  continued  till  18811 
Then  one  at  3  per  cent.,  which  continued  til 
1887.  The  average  price  of  issue  in  that  yea 
was  over  par.  A  body  creating  stock  does  na 
get  the  full  value  of  the  security  when  the  rat 
of  interest  commands  more  than  the  pq 
price  at  which  the  security  will  be  ultimate!* 
redeemed.  The  choice  lay  between  2|  ani 
2k  per  cent.  The  present  Government  ’Consol 
were  2J,  falling  in  1903  to  2£  per  cem 
The  average  price  produced  to  the  Counts 
on  its  2.V  per  cent,  stock  was  £91.  12s.;  til 
net  produce  91Z.  0s.  lOd.  The  rate  of  intern- 
on  the  sterling  is  2Z.  14s.  lid.,  and,  addini 
bank  management  and  Government  dufrj 
2Z.  17s.  5d.,  exclusive  of  cost  of  redemption  a 
par.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  tl 
sterling  of  the  three  issues  of  stock  (3  p 
cent.)  previously  to  that  of  1889  was : — 188‘ 
3Z.  4s.  Id. ;  1886,  31.  2s.  9|d. ;  1887,  3Z.  2s.l0d> 
as  compared  with  1889,  2Z.  17s.  5d.  Their  grat; 
tude  was  greatly  due  to  Lord  Lingen. 

The  Contracts  Committee. — The  Chairman  thtl 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Contracts  Con 
mittee.  They  had  to  examine  the  allegatkt 
that  sub-contracting  was  going  on  in  thel 
works,  and  sub-contracting  meant  sweating  ail 
inferior  work.  They  had  not  reported,  but  tl  r 
Council  had  done  a  good  deal  in  the  direcrai 
of  what  the  Contracts  Committee  was  appoint^ 
to  promote. 

General  Worlt  of  the  Council—  In  conclusid 
the  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  questio:| 
of  policy  or  principle  affecting  the  work  of  t. ; 
Council.  The  present  Council,  he  said,  hi  I 
lived  fourteen  months,  and  they  had  odi. 
eighteen  months  more  to  live.  In  that  time:, 
seemed  to  him  that  they  ought  to  comply 
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their  organisation,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
and  they  ought  to  lay  down  a  definite  scheme 
of  policy  to  guide  them.  They  could  not  fully 
complete  their  organisation ,  because  that  was 
a  matter  of  growth  and  development,  but 
he  thought  from  their  experience  they  could 
evolve  a  rational  and  elastic  plan  which  would 
be  of  use  to  themselves  and  a  guide  to  their 
successors.  Their  present  position  was  in  some 
degree  anomalous.  They  were  an  administra¬ 
tive  body  without  any  executive.  They  worked 
through  some  eighteen  committees.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  under  these  circumstances  their 
work  must  always  be  liable  to  be  faulty  and 
^'inconsistent.  Suppose  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  administer  in  the  same  way.  Suppose 
that  instead  of  having  sixteen  or  seventeen 
|  ministers  at  the  head  of  departments  they  had 
sixteen  or  seventeen  committees  administering 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  so  forth,  and 
each  of  them  made  a  weekly  report  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  received  the  House  of  Com- 
1  mons’  directions  as  to  the  work  it  was  to 
pursue,  he  ventured  to  say  that  such  a  scene  of 
administrative  chaos  could  not  have  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  course  of  human  history.  He 
could  perceive  the  evil,  but  he  did  not  perceive 
the  remedy.  It  was  quite  clear  that  137  was 
too  large  a  number  for  an  executive  body, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  quite  see 
what  was  to  assist  that  body  in  performing  its 
executive  functions.  He  ventured  to  think  that 
the  Council  would  not  do  badly  if  it  applied 
itself  through  some  Committee  or  otherwise  to 
see  if  they  could  not  find  a  remedy  for  that 
state  of  things.  With  regard  to  the 
F  Relations  of  the  Council  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London ,  he  said  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  some  complexity,  and  he  would 
beseech  them,  in  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
to  believe  that  he  spoke,  not  as  member  for 
the  City,  but  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  position  of  the  City  was  peculiar  ;  it 
was  not  natural,  it  had  no  elements  of  dura¬ 
bility — in  its  present  shape  it  had  no  elements 
of  durability.  It  was  something  like  the  scheme 
that  was  planned  for  Papal  Rome  at  the  Second 
Empire — that  the  Pope  was  to  occupy  what  was 
called  the  Leonine  City  and  live  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  which 
was  to  be  given  up  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy; 
and  so  close  was  the  parallel,  strangely 
enough,  that  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
was  planning  something  of  this  sort,  he 
sent  over  to  London  to  try  and  find  out  if  he 
could  not  obtain  some  information  about  the 
exceptional  privileges  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis,  which 
would  give  him  some  guidance  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  he  might  hope  to  establish 
between  the  Leonine  City  and  the  rest  of 
Rome ;  and  the  result  that  he  obtained  was 
summed  up  comprehensively  by  his  own 
Minister  in  the  words  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  St.  Peter  to  follow  St.  Paul  in  this  matter. 
As  they  were  aware,  in  some  respects  the 
Metropolis  was  one  already  ;  but  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  privileges  of  the  City  of  London 
were  maintained  intact.  Their  duty,  it  seemed 
to  him,  was  to  respect  that  arrangement  in  all 
courtesy  and  good  faith.  The  condition  of 
things,  as  he  had  said,  must  in  its  nature  be 
provisional.  In  time,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
the  Metropolis  would  be  one,  —  one  in 
all  respects.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  reconcile 
and  to  blend  all  the  various  elements  which 
would  be  required  in  order  to  solve  that  great 
problem  of  mingling  the  pomp  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  City  with  the  simple  democracy  of 
that  body — to  sew  the  purple  of  the  City  and 
the  linen  of  the  County  Council  together ;  but 
that  was  not  their  work.  It  might  be  it  was 
the  work  of  statesmen  and  of  Parliament,  and 
no  action  of  the  Council,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
would  either  further  or  facilitate  that  work. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  accomplished,  when  it 
was  accomplished,  with  the  least  possible 
friction  and  the  least  possible  irritation ; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  believed  that 
their  duty  in  the  matter  was  perfectly  clear, 
that  their  relations  with  the  City  should 
be  marked  by  dignity  and  friendliness  and  fair 
dealing ;  not  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of 
the  City  nor  allowing  the  City  to  encroach  on 
theirs ;  not  allowing  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  London  at  large  to  suffer  by  any 
neglect  on  their  part  either  in  action  or  in 
representation,  but  not  unnecessarily  inter¬ 
fering  with  that  ancient  body  where  they  had 
no  direct  interest  of  the  community  to  serve. 
Now  he  ended  the  record  that  he  had  to  lay 
before  them.  It  was  a  review  of  hard  and 
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honest  work.  They  had  had  to  learn  their 
business  and  to  do  it.  Of  the  quality  of  that 
work  the  results  must  be  the  test,  but  of  the 
quantity  he  could  testify  himself.  He  had 
watched  them  doing  it  through  the  short  days 
of  winter  and  the  long  summer  afternoons, 
sometimes  baffled  and  depressed  owing  to  the 
internal  inconsistency  of  the  evils  to  be  over¬ 
come  and  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  them. 
What  had  sustained  them,  he  believed,  in  this 
work  had  been  neither  fees,  nor  fame,  nor 
praise  ;  it  had  been  the  pure  impulse  of  a  clear 
duty  and  a  high  hope  and  a  generous  ideal. 
He  hoped  that  they  would  always  cherish 
that  spirit  among  them,  for  without  it 
their  work  would  degenerate  into  a  revolt¬ 
ing  round  of  oppressive  detail ;  without  it  they 
might  easily  dwindle  into  mean  corruption  and 
to  petty  intrigue ;  and  without  it  the  Council 
itself  could  never  realise  that  high  destiny 
which,  as  the  greatest  municipality  in  the 
world,  worked  by  the  greatest  race  in  the  world 
in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  if  wisely 
guided  and  well  served,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
it  could  not  fail  to  obtain. 

The  Vice  -  Chairman  (Sir  John  Lubbock) 
moved  that  the  Council  should  request  the 
Chairman  to  allow  his  address  to  be  printed 
and  circulated. 

The  Deputy-Chairman  (Mr.  Haggis)  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  Model  Lodging-House  to  he  built  in  Drury- 
lane. — The  Council  then  resumed  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  report  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee,  which  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Council,  subject  to  an  estimate 
to  be  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
should  undertake  the  erection  of  a  model 
lodging-house  on  the  model  of  those  erected 
and  controlled  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
to  accommodate  from  300  to  350  persons,  on  a 
plot  of  vacant  land,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Council,  in  Shelton  -  street,  Drury -lane.  To 
this  an  amendment  had  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Debenham : — 

“  That  whilst  agreeing  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
report,  the  Council  disagrees  with  the  recommendations 
which  pledge  the  Council  to  undertake  the  building  of  a 
common  lodging-house." 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
negatived  on  a  division  by  87  to  24  votes,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
approved. 

After  the  transaction  of  a  great  deal  of  other 
business,  the  Council  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association. — The  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
“  House  List  ”  of  officers  and  committee  for  the 
ensuing  session  was  read,  and  two  additional 
nominations  were  taken.  After  a  long  discus¬ 
sion,  it  was  resolved  by  a  large  majority,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Collard,  that  the  votes  for  officers 
be  counted  the  evening  preceding  the  next 
meeting,  and  that  the  scrutineers  be  instructed 
to  report  the  number  of  votes  given  to  each 
candidate.  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  the  senior 
honorary  secretary,  announced  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Sketching  and  Measuring  Class 
would  take  place  on  May  17,  when  Rainham  in 
Essex  would  be  visited.  Mr.  Farrow  also 
announced  that  a  special  business  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  May  9*  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  honorary  secretary,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  new  hospital,  Euston  -  road,  for 
kindly  showing  them  over  that  building  on  the 
occasion  of  their  visit.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  then 
read  a  paper  on  “  Hospitals.”  (See  p.  337,  ante). 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  closing 
address  of  the  President  of  this  society,  Mr. 
T.  Mellard  Reade,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.,  was  delivered 
on  Monday  last.  Referring  to  the  question 
of  the  Registration  of  Architects,  Mr.  Reade 
said: — “The  Institute  at  present  represents, 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  represent,  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  architects,  and,  so  long  as 
this  representative  body  opposes  the  Bill,  it  is 
unlikely  to  pass  into  law.” 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. 
— The  regular  monthly  Council  meeting  of  this 
Institute  was  held  at  37,  Dawson-street,  on 
Monday,  May  5.  Present:  T.  Drew,  in  the 
chair ;  J.  R.  Carroll,  R.  Millar,  S.  Symes,  J.  H. 

•According  to  the  advertisement  which  appears  on 
another  page,  this  special  meeting  will  be  held  on 
May  16  instead  of  the  9th,  as  was  announced. 


Pentland,  W.  M.  Mitchell,  C.  Geoghegan,  Albert 
E.  Murray,  hon.  sec.  and  treas.  The  minutes 
of  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  A.  Oliver,  of  London, 
for  his  kind  gift  to  the  Institute  of  the  Designs 
for  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  dated  17G8,  by  the. 
lfite  Mr.  H.  Newton,  architect.  The  matter  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation  Improvement  Bill  was  again 
under  discussion,  and  the  correspondence  having- 
been  read,  in  which  the  Corporation  declined  to 
accept  the  amendment  proposed  by  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  : — “  Having  read  the  correspondence 
between  the  President  of  this  Institute  and  the 
Town  Clerk  relative  to  amendment  (dated 
February  3, 1890)  proposed  in  clauses  40  and  61 
of  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill  by  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Council  has  to  express  its  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  that  the  Corporation 
Committee  having  charge  of  the  Bill  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  those  injudicious  clauses  as- 
drafted.  The  Council  can  do  no  more  than 
enter  its  protest  against  the  rejection  of  its- 
advice,  founded  on  thorough  experience  of  the- 
working  and  wants  of  building  legislation  in 
Dublin,  and  record  its  opinion  that  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  powers  sought  under  these  clauses  are 
unwise  in  the  interest  of  future  Committees  of 
the  Corporation  as  well  as  in  those  of  the- 
citizens.” 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Carrick. — It  is  with  much  regret 
that  we  see  announced  in  the  Glasgow  papers- 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Carrick,  the  City  Archi¬ 
tect  of  Glasgow,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd 
inst.  According  to  the  Glasgow  Herald ,  h& 
was  a  native  of  Denny,  in  Stirlingshire.  After 
completing  his  education  he  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Bryce,  archi¬ 
tect,  brother  of  the  better-known  David  Bryce,, 
of  Edinburgh.  Afterwards  he  was  assistant 
to  the  late  Mr.  Herbertson,  and  he 
also  spent  a  short  time  in  England  and1 
in  foreign  travel  acquiring  further  experience- 
in  his  profession.  Returning  to  Glasgow,  he- 
began  business  in  partnership  with  a  Mr- 
Brown,  under  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Carrick,  but- 
the  co-partnership  lasted  only  a  few  years,  Mr.. 
Brown  retiring  on  falling  heir  to  the  estate  of 
Currie,  near  Edinburgh.  Soon  afterwards  Mr. 
Carrick  entered  the  service  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  succeeding  the  late  Mr.  Hume  in  the- 
office  then  known  as  Superintendent  of  Streets. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844. 

Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  the  famous  engineer, 
whose  invention  of  the  steam  hammer  will  have 
made  his  name  familiar  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  died  on  Wednesday  morning- 
last.  According  to  the"  Times,  for  some  six: 
months  he  had  been  in  failing  health,  but  this- 
arose  merely  from  his  great  age,  and  he  was- 
accustomed  to  say  till  up  to  a  few  months  ago- 
that  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  ill. 
About  a  month  ago  he  left  his  place  at  Pens- 
hurst,  near  Tunbridge,  and  came  to  town,  where 
he  stayed  at  Bailey’s  Hotel,  Gloucester-road, 
Queen’s-gate,  and  there  he  died.  He  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  on  August  19,  1808,  and  he  was 
consequently  in  his  eighty-second  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  A  very  interesting  auto¬ 
biography  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  edited  by  Dr. 
Smiles,  was  published  in  1883. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

j Brecon.  —  The  officers,  non-com  missioned 
officers,  and  men  of  the  24th  Regiment  being: 
desirous  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  their  com¬ 
rades  who  fell  in  the  Burmese  War,  have  com¬ 
missioned  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Berners-street,  to- 
execute  a  stained-glass  window  and  memorial 
brass  bearing  the  name  of  every  man  who  fell- 
in  action  or  died  during  the  campaign,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Priory  Church,  Brecon,  where  the- 
memorial  to  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the 
South  African  campaign  is  erected. 

Burton-on- Trent. — Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart., 
has  recently  presented  the  church  of  Foremark 
with  painted  glass.  In  the  altar  screen  angels- 
in  adoration  are  introduced,  -with  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  descending  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  above.  The  whole,  treated  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Evans  &  Co.,  London. 

Ingleton. — The  parish  church  of  Ingleton, 
Yorkshire,  has  lately  received  a  stained-glass 
window  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Denny,  B.A.,  for  twenty-nine  years  the  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  of  this  parish,  and  the  founder  of  its 
school.  The  window  consists  of  two  lights. 
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and  the  subject  selected  for  illustration  is  “  The 
Good  Shepherd.”  The  work  has  been  executed 
bj  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Co. 


•SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 


Draycott. — The  sewerage  works  and  sewage 
farm  at  Draycott,  near  Derby,  are  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  sewage  was  turned  on  the  farm 
last  week.  We  are  informed  that  members  of 
local  authorities,  or  others  interested  in  sanitary 
work,  may  see  the  farm  at  any  time.  The 
population  whose  sewage  is  dealt  with  number 
1,200.  The  land  is  six  acres  in  extent,  and  it 
■has  been  drained,  levelled,  steam  scuffled,  and 
laid  out  with  carriers.  The  sewers  are  flushed 
automatically  every  twelve  hours  with  brook 
water.  The  engineer  for  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Holmes  Bros.,  of  Nottingham. 

St.  Helen's. — The  first  contract  of  the  new 
intercepting  sewer  has  been  commenced,  and 
the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Riddel,  of  St.  Helen’s, 
‘has  now  made  good  progress  with  the  work. 
The  sewer  is  over  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  in 
'three  sizes,  viz.,  6  ft.  circular  at  outfall,  6  ft.  by 
4  ft.,  and  4  ft.  by  [2  ft.  8  in.  egg-shaped,  the 
greatest  depth  of  cutting  being  about  30  ft.,  and 
the  average  depth  20  ft.  The  whole  of  the 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  J.  C. 
Broom,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  engineer  for  the  works.  The  estimated 
■cost  of  the  whole  scheme  is  over  30.000Z. 


A  PARTY- WALL  CASE. 


FOOT  V.  HODGSON. 


This  case  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  Monday 
(Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  on 
'the  Bench).  It  raised  a  question  of  some  general 
importance  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
1855  (18  k  19  Viet.,  c.  122),  as  to  tbe  rights  of 
adjoining  owners  of  houses  as  to  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  “party  walls”  between  their  houses,  and 
dt  turned  upon  what  is  a  “story”  of  a  house.  In 
the  schedule  of  the  Act  a  scale  is  given  for  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  party-walls,  and  the  wall  of  the  “two  top- 
.-most  stories  ”  is  to  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  and  the 
•rules  provide  that  the  height  of  every  tomnost  story 
shall  be  measured  from  the  level  of  its' floor  up  to 
half  the  vertical  height  of  the  rafters  when  the  roof 
.has  no  “  tie  ”  or  to  the  “  tie  ”  when  it  has  one.  The 
83rd  section  of  the  Act,  subsection  7,  gives  a  right 
to  the  building-owner  to  pull  down  any  party 
structure  that  is  of  insufficient  strength  for  anv 
•building  intended  to  be  built  and  to  rebuild 
it  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose  upon 
-condition  of  'making  good  all  damage.”  The 
bouse  “  question,  of  which  Hodgson  was 
the  building-owner,  was  in  Little  Trinity- 
lane,  in  the  City,  and  had  been  burnt,  except 
the  party-wall  between  it  and  the  adjoining  house 
of  which  Foot  was  building- owner.  Hodgson's 
house,  which  was  burnt,  had  at  the  top  a  floor  with 
■a  slanting  or  shelving  roof,  which  is  now  very 
common,  and  he  desired  to  rebuild  it  with  such  a 
top  floor  as  before  But  the  District  Surveyor 
found  that,  treating  this  floor  as  a  “story,”  and  as 
the  topmost  story,  it  required  the  party-wall  to  be 
of  greater  strength  and  thickness,  and  Hod-^on 
accordingly  proposed  to  pull  down  the  party-wall 
and  re-erect  it  of  the  required  strength.  To  this 
Foot  the  bmldmg-oiraer  of  the  adjoining  house, 
objected,  contend, „g  that  the  top  floor  was  not  a 
story  and  that  the  greater  thickness  of  the  wall 
was  not  required  whereas  Hodgson  insisted  that 
at  was.  The  contention  of  Foot  was  that,  as  the 
a-oof  was  shelving  over  the  top  room,  it  was  not  a 
story,  but  rather  a  mere  “cock-loft,”  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  law  it  could  not  be  “the  topmost 
•story,  whereas  Hodgson  contended  that  it  was  a 
topmost  story,  and  so  required  the  extra  strength 
of  the  wall,  and  on  a  reference  under  tbe  Act  to  a 
surveyor  or  arbitrator  he  so  decided.  But  the  Act 
gives  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Court,  and  the 
adjoinmg  building-owner  so  appealed,  and  Mr.  Kerr, 
ofthe  City  Court,  took  the  contrary  view 
and  decided  against  the  defendant,*  who  appealed! 
Mr.  bpokes  appeared  on  his  behalf  in  support  of 
V  ^  F\nI-ay’  Q-C-  <with  Mr.  Fuflarton), 
1unnnr?d/£  Plaintiff>  the  adjoining  owner,  in 
ThTVf?e  Judgment  of  the  C,ty  Court  Judge. 

,, T+h+t,C°-U^  Came  t0  the  conclusiun,  however,  that 
“  r,®Audge  ?as  wron?>  and  that  the  defendant 
in4.  ^is  contention  as  to  the  mode  of 
fc°  u 6 ad0Pted,  which  showed  the  room 
in  question  to  be  the  “topmost  story,”  so  as  to 

thicknP^1-6^  the  Sreater  strength  and 

iustified  in  -n^  t-buS,  the  building-owner  was 
5  fSn  rebuilding  it  of  the  strength  required. 
outn?K^°  Was^tve?  f°r  the  defendant ;  conse- 
Smifhl  roh  aW?rd  the  arbitrator  (Prof.  T.  Roger 
femith)  was  sustained,  and  the  appeal  was  allowed. 


RUDE  CHURCHES. 


Sir, — In  the  notica  of  “  Baynard’s  Castle  ”  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  Mr.  Macmichaelis  quoted  as  having 
lately  asked,  “Is  there  a  village  church  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  (sic)  where  the  bare 
floor  still  exists?”  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
Catholic  churches  in  Ireland  that  have  clay  floors. 
I  have  been  in  scores  of  them,  and  in  many  with 
thatched  roofs  :  but  they  are  fast  disappearing.  A 
few  years  ago  I  got  a  tile  floor  laid  in  a  church  near 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  beside  a  railway  station, 
to  replace  a  clay  floor.  About  thirty  years  ago  I 
was  in  walls  partly  built  for  a  church,  but  never 
roofed  or  floored,  ia  the  mountains  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Donegal.  A  rude  thatched  open  shed 
was  formed  against  the  inside  of  the  east  end,  and 
a  rough  stone  bench,  which  served  as  an  altar, 
under  it,  upon  which  Mass  was  said  every  Sunday, 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  being  first  cleaned 
and  swept,  as  cattle  and  sheep  had  free  access  to  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  more 
careful  of  the  large  congregation  knelt  and  sat  upon 
stones. 

In  the  north  of  the  same  county,  and  at  about  the 
same  time,  I  saw  on  the  natural  grassy  terraces 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  in  Sheephaven,  near  tbe 
village  of  Milford,  what  was  called  a  “schahul,” 
being  a  wall  of  rough  masonry  about  10  ft.  loDg  and 
6  ft.  thick  for  3  ft.  high,  and  2£  ft.  to  3  ft.  thick 
for  a  further  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  leaving  an 
offset  at  one  side  over  which  a  thatched  penthouse 
roof  projected,  and  under  its  meagre  shelter  Mass 
was  said  every  Sunday,  the  people  kneeliDg  on  the 
fine  short  grass  of  the  gentle  slope  to  the  strand 
and  some  on  opposite  side  of  the  bay  half  a  mile 
off.  I  have  also  been  in  a  quarry-like  hollow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Black  Water,  in  the  county  Cork, 
near  Lismore,  whore  the  ground  had  subsided  in  a 
horse-shoe  form  into  one  of  the  caves  of  the  locality, 
leaving  a  recess  with  a  ledge  of  rock  upon  which 
Mass  was  said  whenever  it  was  safe,  and  the 
yeomen  were  away,  for  whom  my  father-in-law, 
when  a  boy,  not  being  a  suspect,  watched  on  a 
neighbouring  hill  to  give  a  signal  to  the  Papists  to 
disperse  if  the  “yoes  ”  were  coming.  M.  LI. 
May  6,  1890. 


Sfufrmt's  Column. 


ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XIX. 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  CIRCUIT. 


METHOD  OF  TAKING  ANGLES. 


Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
insert  this  question  in  your  next  issue,  or  answer 
me  otherwise  :  — 


In  taking  angles  with  the  theodolite  round  any 
figure,  is  it  more  correct  to  clamp  the  reading  of  an 
angle,  say,  at  A,  and  bring  this  reading  to  bear  on 
A  from  the  next  point  B,  so  measure  the  angle  at 
B,  than  to  adjust  the  vernier  at  0°  each  time  an 
angle  is  measured?  If  so,  why  ? 

One  in  Doubt. 


«*  “  One  in  Doubt  ”  is  referred  to  “  The 
Student’s  Column,”  Article  XV.,  April  9,  1887,  and 
Articles  V.  and  VI.,  July  30  and  August  6, 1S87, 
where  the  operation  of  multiplying  the  angle 
mechanically  is  shown  to  lead  to  numerical  accu¬ 
racy,  as  the  process  of  dividing  the  total  angle  read 
by  the  number  of  repetitions  obtains  an  average, 
calculated  to  obviate  any  slight  mechanical  inaccu¬ 
racies  of  subdivision  in  the  instrument,  but  of 
course  this  does  not  overcome  errors  resulting  from 
want  of  adjustment. 


VENTILATION  BY  SASH  WINDOWS. 


&m> — I  can  back  up  what  you  have  said  on 
pages  309  and  325.  I  have  used  various  ways  of 
carrying  out  Dr.  Hinckes  Bird’s  principle  of 
admitting  fresh  air  between  the  sashes.  One  plan 
I  used  for  years  was  placing  a  movable  piece  of 
wood,  about  2  in.  thick,  below  the  bottom  sash, 
which,  of  course,  raised  it  up  2  in.,  and  so  allowed 
the  fresh  air  to  come  in  between  the  sashes  ;  when 
the  wood  was  removed  the  lower  sash  could  be 
pushed  down.  Another  plan,  which  I  like  better, 
is  to  put  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  h  in.  thick,  close 
along  the  top  of  the  upper  sash,  either  outside  or 
inside.  It  is  about  3  in.  deep,  so  that  when  the  top 
sash  is  pulled  down  the  fresh  air  comes  in  between 
the  sashes.  This  has  been  in  use  for  several  years 
at  my  present  house,  the  wood  slip  being  fixed 
inside  for  all  the  front  windows,  and  outside  for  the 
back  ones. 


I  published  a  drawing  of  the  plan  in  1883,  and 
stated  it  was  Dr.  Bird's.  It  will  be  found  in 
fig.  297  F,  page  275,  of  “Buchan’s  Plumbing,”  in 
Weale’s  Series.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


nHE  application  of  Ohm’s  law  to  an 
alternating  current  is  not  so  simple  as 
in  the  case  of  the  continuous  current, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  right 
value  to  the  electro-motive  force  producing  the 
current  at  any  particular  instant. 


Fig.  54  represents  two  alternating  current 
machines,  Mj  and  M2,  of  which  M,  is  the  larger, 
coupled  up  in  series  through  an  external  circuit. 
The  resistance,  through  which  current  flows,  is 
R,  but  self-induction  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 
absent.  If  the  machines  have  the  same  number 
of  armature  bobbins,  and  run  at  the  same  speed, 
the  curves  representing  the  E.M.F.  in  each  will 
have  the  same  period,  though  that  for  M,  will 
be  the  taller  of  the  two.  Again,  if  the  arma¬ 
tures  are  not  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
position,  relatively  to  their  field  magnets,  the 
phases  of  the  curves  will  be  different ;  in  other 
words,  they  will  not  have  their  maximum  and 
minimum  values  at  the  same  instant. 


Fig.  55. 


Draw  (fig.  55)  the  curve  S  to  represent  the 
E.M.F.  of  M,  at  any  instant,  and  B  that 
of  M2,*  then  the  curve  E2,  representing 
the  resultant  E.M.F.  acting  at  any  instant,  can 
be  obtained  by  taking  for  its  ordinates  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  S  and  B, 
giving  the  positive  sign  to  ordinates  measured 
above,  the  negative  sign  to  those  measured 
below  OX.  We  do,  in  fact,  precisely  what 
we  should  do  in  any  other  case  in  which  we 
desire  to  use  Ohm’s  law,  viz.,  consider  electro¬ 
motive  forces  acting  in  one  direction  round 
the  circuit  4  ,  in  the  opposite  direction  — ,  find 
their  algebraic  sum  and  take  this  sum  to  be 


the  value  of  E  in  the  expression  C 


E 


R- 


To  ) 


*  M  reported  bi  the  Builder  for  March  29  last,  p.  235. 


New  Stores  in  High  Holborn. — The 

Great  Central  Hall,  High  Holborn,  recently 
erected  as  a  fire-proof  structure,  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Emerie  Tylor,  architect,  is 
about  to  be  opened  as  the  Central  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Stores.  The  property  extends  over 
21,794  feet  superficial,  and  has  three  entrances 
in  High  Holborn,  and  three  in  Eagle-street. 
Partly  freehold,  and  partly  leased  for  570 1. 
annual  rent,  it  has  been  valued  ad  hoc  at 
60.900Z. 


draw  a  curve  representing  the  current  flowing 
at  any  instant,  the  ordinates  of  E2  must  bo 
divided  by  R ;  to  avoid  confusing  the  figure,  R 
is  assumed  to  be  1  ohm,  so  that  the  curve  C2 
for  the  current  is  coincident  with  E2. 

The  curve  B  can  be  made  to  assume  any 
position,  relatively  to  S,  by  shifting  the  arma¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  machines  backwards  or 
forwards ;  in  the  figure,  B  is  drawn  for  the 
special  case  in  which  it  cuts  OX  where  C2  has 
its  maximum  or  minimum  value,  and  vice  versa. 
Now  substitute  for  M2a  bobbin,  b,  fig.  5G,  having 
a  high  co-efficient  of  self  induction.  The  actual 
number  of  lines  of  force  within  b  at  any  instant 
depends  upon  the  value  of  C2,  but  the  E.  M.  F. 
set  up  in  the  coil  depends  upon  the  rate  at 
which  the  lines  are  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
coil,  that  is,  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  value 
of  Co  is  varying.  When  C2  is  on  the  point  of 
reversing,  it  and  the  lines  of  force  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  are,  for  the  instant,  steady,  and  the 
E.  M.  F.  due  to  self  induction  is  therefore  zero, 
so  that  B  cuts  OX  when  C2  or  E2  has  its  highest 
and  lowest  values.  Again,  the  current  is 
changing  in  value  most  rapidly  where  C2 
crosses  OX,  hence  when  C2  is  zero,  B  has  its 
maximum  or  minimum  value. 

It  has  been  shown  that  self  induction  opposes 
an  increasing  current  and  helps  a  diminishing 
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one  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  curve  B  is 
exactly  a  quarter  phase  behind  C2  and  E2. 

If  we  suppose  the  machine  M,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  secondary  coil,  s,  fig.  5G,  of  a  transformer, 
the  curves  in  figure  55  will  now  serve  for  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  transformer  system 
shown  in  figure  56. 


Fir/.  56. 


Since  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit 
has  been  assumed  to  be  1  ohm,  if  there  were 
no  self  induction  in  b  the  curve  S  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  current  flowing  at  any  instant,  as  well 
as  the  E.M.F.  of  the  secondary  coil.  The 
current  could,  however,  be  reduced  to  its  former 
value  by  throwing  extra  resistance  into  the 
circuit ;  but  although  the  curve  for  the  current 
would  still  be  shaped  like  C2,  in  the  figure,  its 
position  would  be  shifted,  as  it  would  then  cut 
0  X  in  the  same  points  as  S  does.  When  the 
current  is  diminished  by  the  introduction  of 
resistance,  heat  is  generated  in  that  resistance 
and  power  absorbed ;  we  have  seen  that  the 
current  can  also  be  diminished  to  the  same 
extent,  not  by  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit,  but  by  shaping  it  so  as  to  introduce  the 
necessary  amount  of  self-induction  ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
“  self-induction  ”  will  absorb  the  same  amount 
of  power  as  the  “  resistance”  that  would  have  to 
be  employed  to  achieve  the  same  object. 

The  power  at  any  instant  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  number  of  volts  into  the  number 
of  amperes,  or,  in  fig.  55,  by  the  product  of  the 
corresponding  ordinates  of  C2  and  B.  Between 
O  and  xx  these  products  are  negative,  the 
cutting  into  the  coil  of  the  lines  of  force  sets 
up  an  E.M.F.  opposing  the  current,  and  the  coil 
absorbs  work,  but  between  and  x2  these  pro¬ 
ducts  are  positive,  though  of  the  same  numerical 
value  for  the  same  value  of  C2,  hence  from  xx 
to  x.2  the  lines  of  force  in  cutting  out  of  the 
coil  put  back  into  the  circuit  exactly  as  much 
work  as  it  absorbed  between  the  points  O  and 
xx.  The  difference  between  the  action  of 
resistance  and  self-induction  may  otherwise  be 
stated  in  this  way : — Resistance  absorbs  elec¬ 
trical  energy,  both  while  the  current  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  while  it  is  diminishing ;  the  energy 
thus  absorbed  is  returned  as  heat  energy  to  the 
atmosphere  and  surrounding  bodies.  Self- 
induction  absorbs  electrical  energy  while  the 
current  is  increasing  ;  the  energy  thus  absorbed 
is  returned  as  electrical  energy  to  the  circuit 
while  the  current  is  diminishing,  and  as  a  net 
result  no  electrical  energy  is  taken  from  the 
circuit.  From  these  causes,  “  choking  coils,” 
that  is,  coils  with  a  large  co-efficient  of  self- 
induction,  are  used  for  reducing  alternating 
currents,  instead  of  wasteful  resistances. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
primary  circuit,  identically  the  same  lines  of 
force  which  set  up  E.M.F.  in  the  secondary  coil, 
8,  fig.  56,  also  produce  a  corresponding  E.M.F. 
in  p,  the  primary  coil ;  indeed,  these  lines  are 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two  circuits. 
If  N  and  n  are  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in 


the  primary  and  secondary  coils  respectively, 
reproduce  as  P,  fig.  57,  the  curve  S,  fig.  55, 
multiplying  the  ordinates,  however,  by  the 


N 

constant — '  A  new  diagram  is  used  for  the 
n 

primary  circuit,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  curve  P  now  shows  the  E.M.F.  in  the 
primary  coil  at  any  instant ;  it  must  be  noted 
P  indicates,  not  the  flux  of  lines  through 
the  core  of  the  transformer,  but  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  changing,  and  a  curve 
showing  the  actual  value  of  the  flux  will  be 
one  which  is  a  quarter  phase  in  advance 
of  P.  Calculate  the  value  of  the  flux  from 
the  expressions  given  in  the  last  article,* 
and  draw  the  flux  curve  F  on  a  scale  such  that 
the  flux  produced  by  one  ampere  in  the  primary 
coil  is  represented  on  the  same  scale  as  one 
ampere.  Now,  the  magnetisation  of  the  core  is 
due  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  ampere  turns 
in  both  p  and  s.  Imagine,  for  the  purposes  of 
construction,  the  ampere  turns  in  s  transferred 
into p  ;  this  we  can  do  by  multiplying  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  C2,  fig.  55,  by  and  tracing  the  dotted 

curve  C'2,  fig.  57,  to  represent  the  equivalent 
current  in  the  primary  coil.  But  F  may  be 
regarded  as  being  produced  by  the  sum  of  the 
real  current  in  the  primary  circuit,  and  this 
fictitious  current  C'2 ;  subtract,  therefore,  C'2 
from  F,  and  we  obtain  C,,  the  actual  current 
flowing  in  the  primary  circuit. 

Again,  to  avoid  drawing  a  separate  curve, 
assume  the  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit, 
like  that  of  the  secondary,  to  be  1  ohm,  then 
Ej,  the  curve  for  the  resultant  E.M.F.  producing 
current,  is  coincident  with  Cv.  Bu.t  E,  is  the 
sum  of  P  and  M,  representing  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  machine.  Hence  M  is  obtained  by  sub¬ 
tracting  P  from  E[. 

Starting  from  the  machine :  it  produces  an 
electromotive  force,  M,  the  current  from  it 
experiences  an  electromotive  force,  P,  lagging 
considerably  behind  it,  in  the  primary  coils  of 
the  transformer,  the  two  combined,  Elt  being  the 
actual  electromotive  force  which  determines 
the  primary  current,  C,.  The  varying  lines  of 
force  in  the  case  of  the  transformer  produce 
the  electromotive  force,  S,  in  the  secondary 
coils,  and  the  secondary  current,  C2,  together 
with  C,,  determine  both  P  and  S.  The  current 
in  the  secondary  circuit  sets  up  an  electro¬ 
motive  force,  B,  due  to  self  induction  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circuit,  and  this,  together  with  S,  deter¬ 
mines  E2,  the  actual  electromotive  force  which 
causes  the  current,  C2,  to  flow. 

Owing  to  the  size  o’f  the  figures,  57  and  55,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  draw  them  to  scale ;  M 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  than  100  times  higher  than 
S,  and  the  other  curves  assume  corresponding 
proportions.  The  object,  however,  of  these 
figures  is  to  show  the  general  positions  of  the 
curves  relatively  to  one  another,  and  the 
methods  of  drawing  them. 


frame  of  the  door  or  window.  A  pin  or  bolt  at  the 
end  of  a  rod,  controlled  by  the  latch  or  lock,  slips 
into  holes  in  this  segment,  and  allows  the  door  to 
be  held  securely  fast  in  any  position. 

18,323,  Sea-walls,  &c.  D.  Nicoll. 

This  specification  relates  to  an  improvement  in 
the  form  of  slabs  or  blocks  of  concrete  previously 
patented.  The  blocks  are  moulded  while  in  a  plastic 
condition,  and  perforated  by  an  iron  column  on- 
columns  when  they  are  required  to  be  extra  strong. 
This  also  prevents  the  blocks  from  shifting  from  the 
tenon  and  mortise  formation  provided  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  structure. 

1,960,  Door-plates.  F.  Boffa. 

By  this  invention,  zinc  door-plates  are  cast  with 
the  number  plainly  shown  in  the  centre,  and  around 
the  border  inside  is  formed  in  raised  letrers  tho 
name  of  the  street  or  square,  to  facilitate  reference. 


April  21. — 5,995,  J.  Goodman,  Wash -out 
Closets. 

AP/X  22.-6,063,  W.  Silcock.  Fastenings  for 
Windows. -6, 080,  J.  Ward  and  C.  Griffiths,  Water- 
tap  Filter.— 6,086,  E.  Edwards,  Supnorting  Win¬ 
dows  and  other  Sashes.— 6,088,  E.  Brook,  Kilns.— 
6,089,  J.  Eckersley  and  Others,  Discharge  Valve 
Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.— 6,137,  S.  Pitt 
Raising  and  Lowering  Window-sashes,  &c. 

April  23.— 6,147,  A.  Drummond,  Glazing  Struc- 
tures.-6,151,  W.  Clark,  Stoves  and  Fireplaces.— 
6,1/1,  J.  Montgomerie,  Scaffolding.— 6,174,  W. 
Thomson,  Door  Knobs  and  attaching  same  to 
Spindles.  — 6,183,  F.  &  A.  Widmer,  Flushing 
Cisterns,  &c. — 6,187,  A.  Overend,  Greenhouses, 
&c-  6,196,  W.  May,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tdes. 

April  24.-6,225,  T.  Street,  Flushing  Sewers  and 
Plains.  6,231,  A.  Fielding,  Ovens  or  Kilns. — 
6,937,  T.  Jones,  Window  Sashes,  &c.— 6,265,  C. 
Orr,  Door-closing  Apparatus. 

April  25. — 6,288,  W.  Tanner.  Domestic  Fire¬ 
places. 

Aprif  26.— 6,358,  T.  Meggeson  and  J.  Hadfield, 
Chimneys,  Chimney-tops,  and  Ventilating  Build¬ 
ings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  AOOEPTED. 

3,221,  W.  Hawkins,  Flushing  Apparatus  for 
Water-closets.  3,418,  J.  Dean,  Water-closets.— 
3,513,  A.  Clark,  Fanlight  Fastener  and  Opener.— 
3,763,  H.  Horsey,  Glazing  Windows,  kc.— 3,798 
E.  Cammiss,  Brick  Moulds  or  Dies.— 3,974,  J.  Hart* 
Nails,  &c.— 4,069,  W.  Conway,  Brick  for’  building 
purposes. --4, 46 2,  J.  Bartlett,  Ventilators.— 5  096 
O.  Wagner  and  E.  Howard.  Window  Fastener.— 
5,118,  H.  Besson,  Bevelling  Glass.— 5,129,  J.  Plum- 
ridge  and  others,  Band  Saw  Guides.  —  5,475 
A.  Booth,  Sawing  Machines.— 5,544,  J.  Pride  Cowl 
or  Ventilator.— 5,581,  G.  Skelsey,  Kilns.— 5  606" 
H.  Marsden,  Nails. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 


7,001,  B.  Mitchell,  Securing  Doors  in  any  desired 
position  when  open.— 8,111,  W.  Hassall,  Fire  places 
tor  Heating  Pottery,  kc.— 4,219,  G.  Engel,  Decora¬ 
ting  Doors,  &c.-4,678,  H.  Hinckley,  Indicators  for 
Doors. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,852,  Wood  Mosaic  or  Parquetry.  F.  F. 
Faulkner. 

This  invention  provides  an  improved  material  for 
covering  floors,  walls,  &c.,  with  wood  mosaic  or 
parquetry  work,  or  imitations  thereof,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  due  to  the  special  preparation 
of  the  floor  or  alteration  of  the  doors  or  other  parts 
of  the  rooms  because  of  tho  extra  thickness  of  the 
parquetry  work.  The  work  is  made  in  thin  layers  like 
veneer,  and  backed  with  canvas,  and  then  laid  on 
and  cemented  down  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
veneer  is  laid. 

8,914,  Flush  Bolts.  A.  G.  Tonks  and  F.  R. 
Baker. 

This  patent  relates  chiefly  to  improvements  in  the 
manufacture.  The  cases  or  bodies  in  which  the 
bolts  slide  are  made  of  a  trough  or  channel  form, 
the  trough  receiving  the  thumb-pieces  of  the  bolts. 
The  cases  may  be  stamped  out  of  one  piece  of  metal, 
and  afterwards  shaped  for  use. 

13,496,  Sanitary  Pipes.  J.  P.  Baylis. 

The  pipes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent  are 
made  with  an  invert  shoulder  *t  the  socket-end  of 
the  pipe,  and  the  spigot  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe  is 
bedded  therein.  This  causes  the  pipes  to  be  laid 
with  a  true  gradient.  It  is  said  that  pipeB  as  at 
present  made  and  laid  never  have  a  true  gradient, 
the  spigot  of  the  pipe  always  resting  on  the  flange 
and  causing  a  difference  of  level  of  pipes  at  every 
joint,  and  the  joints  at  inverts  can  never  be 
properly  clayed  or  cemented,  thereby  leaving  an 
open  space  at  inverts,  allowing  the  draining  of 
water  out  of  the  land  to  get  into  the  pipes. 

18,003,  Fastening  for  Doors  and  Windows. 
W.  Bailey. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  circular  plate  or 
segment  of  metal  is  let  into  the  floor,  or  let  into  the 

*  The  maximum  height  of  a  errve  of  sines  is  %  times 
its  mean  height.  2 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  16. —By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 
Chichester— I' .  house  and  shop  in  George-st 

April  22.— By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch 
(at  Brighton). 

Findon,  Sussex— The  f.  residence  “Homecroft  " 

and  4  acres  . ’  i  oin, 

F.  cottage  and  la.  lr.  25p . ..!... . vjn 

Land,  41a.  Or.  8p.,  in  lots,  f . .  i  ooiy 

April  28.— By  H.  Scbuton. . 

Clapton,  Chatsworth-rd.—  F.g.r.  of  £19,  reversion 

in  84  yrs . .  475 

Blurton-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £46,  reversion  in  83  yrs  810 
By  Simmons  &  Sons. 

Henley-on-Thames,  near— Two  plots  of  f.  land  . .  430 

Caversham— Two  plots  of  f.  land .  ’  ogn 

By  Walford  &  WiLSHIN. 

Beckenham— 77,  Cope's-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.  c.r 

£6.  10s.,  r.  £75 . ’ .  j  qqq 

King’s  Hall-rd.— The  residence  “  Ardweli  ’’  u  t  ’ 

74  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 . 485 

By  H.  v.  Chew. 

■attendale-rd.,  u.t. 

1  to  4,  Stewart-ter.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  £16  r 

£72.  12s .  ’ 

By  Nokes  &  Nokes. 

Islington— 45,  Freeling-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  £6 
Finsbury-park— 77,  Lothair-rd.  North,  u.t.  87  yrs., 
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April  29.— By  W.  Levens. 

Beckenham,  The  Avenue— “  Downs  House,”  and 

2J  a.,  u.t.  74  jrs  ,  g.r.  £58 . 

By  E.  Holsworth. 

Stoke  Newington — 152,  Evering-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs 

g.r.  £8.  10s . 526- 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Forest  Hill,  Tyson-rd.— “  Tyson  House,"  u.t.  SO 

yrs.,  g.r.  16.  10s .  1750 

Dartmouth  Park — ‘  Brunswick  House,”  n.t.  70 
yrs.,  g.r.  £21 . 490. 

By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Blackheath— 26,  Kidbrooke-gr.,u.t.  74yrs.,  g.r  £°  9700 

By  Furber,  Price,  &  Furbk'r.  ’ 

Regen  t’s-park— 16,  Chalcot-cres.,  u.t.  61  yrs  nr 

£9.  r.  £46 .  Anr, 

Dorset-sq.— 46,  Balcombe-st.,  u.t. 30 yrs.,  g.r.  £11 


1,100 


r.  £60  . 
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9,500 


1,025 


St.  John’s-wood — 30  and  32,  Ordnance-rd.,  u.t. 

45  yrs.,  g.r.  £16,  r.  £82 .  £765 

Kentish  Town— 12,  13,  and  14,  Castle-pl.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  £13.  10s.,  r.  £67 . 

Islington— 43,  College-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

r.  £32 .  210 

Westbourne-grove — 2  to  8  (even),  Chepstow-pl. 

u.t.  53  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  £176 . .  2,400 

Notting-liill  —  75,  Olarendon-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12. 10s.,  r.  £55 . 

By  Debenham,  Teivson,  &  Co. 

Euston-rd.— Nos.  251  and  253,  and  7,  Beaumont- 

Pl-f . 

Tufnell-park— 20and  28,  St.  George's-avenue,  u.t. 

77  yrs.,  g.r.  £14.  14s.,  r.  £96  . 

54,  Huddleston-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £48.. 
Brighton.  Dyke-rd.—  No.  2,  Belmont,  f.,r.  £S0  .. 

No.  3,  Belmont,  f.,  r.  £161  .  2*500 

Nos.  5  and  6,  Belmont,  f.,  r.  £175  p. a .  3,000 

APRIL  30.— By  H.  DANN. 

South  Darenth,  Kent— F.  residence,  and  11  a.  2  r. 

39  p .  3,200 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  la.  Or.  36  p . 

A  plot  of  f.  land,  2  a.  1  r.  30  p . 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Kingsland— 1  and  3,  Buckingham-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

g.r.  £9,  r.  £70  . 

41  and  49,  Englefleld-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s . 

Hoxton — 74  and  76,  De  Beauvoir-cres.,  u.t.  13 

yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  2s.,  r.  £56 . 

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Bickley,  Southborough-rd. — “Home  Lea,”  f.,  r. 

£110  p.a .  2,200 

By  Flood  &  Sons. 

Paddington — IS,  19,  and  20,  Harrow-st.,  u.t.  29 

yrs.,  g.r.  £54,  r.  £90  . 

By  Arber,  Rutter,  &  Waghorn. 
Taddington— 1,  Beaumont-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16,  r.  £90 . 

By  F.  .T.  Bisley. 

Deptford— 6  and  7,  Windmill-la.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4,  r.  £45.  10s . 


1,215 


3,600 


By  Ellis,  Morris,  Sutherland,  &  Co. 
Clapton— Residence,  “  Helstonleigh,”  u.t,  92  yrs., 

g.r.  £6.  6s . 

Lewisham  —  50,  Breakspear  -  rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g.r.  £11  . 

By  Death  <fe  Son. 

Asliington,  Sussex— “Church  Farm,”  156a.  lr. 

21p.,  f . 

May  1.— By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

East  Ham— 5,  Grove-villas,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  £3  .. 
Brixton— 28,  Anstey-rd.,  u.t.  S3  yrs.,  g.r.  £7, 

r.  £32 . . 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Anerley— 7,  Station-rd.,  f.,  r.  £35 . 

Hornsey— 17,  Westfleld-rd.,  f . 

Islington— 18,  Copenhagen-st.,  f.,  r.  £45 . 

Notting-hill — 29,  39,  41,  and  43,  Rackliam-st.,  u.t. 

81  yrs.,  g.r.  £28,  r.  £157  . 

Holloway — 1,  2,  and  3,  Manor-mews,  u.t.  57  yrs 

g.r.  £2,  r.  £30 . 

By  Marler  &  Bennett. 

Chelsea— 6  to  9,  Little  Smitli-st.,  u.t.  3  yrs.,  g.r. 

£« . .  75 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

Streatliam,  High-st.— “  Gleneldon  House,"  u.t. 

75  yrs.,  g.r.  £36 .  1,800 

May  2.— By  Horne,  Son,  &  Eversfield. 
Marylebone— 51  and  52,  Crawford-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs 
g.r.  £70,  r.  £160 


280 


By  Beard  &  Son. 

Bayswater— 18,  St.  Stephen's  rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 


300 


850 


Paddington — 7,  Hasborough-st.,  u.t.  68  yrs. 

£7,  r.  £60  .  535 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.  — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ■ 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  • 
sq.  for  square ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  yd.  for 
yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  io. 

Royal  Institution.— Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  on  “Re¬ 
cent  Excavations  in  Greece."  I.  3  p.m. 

Monday,  May  12. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Mr.  R.  F.  Grantham  on  “The 
Encroachments  of  the  Sea  on  some  parts  of  the  English 
Coast,  and  the  Best  Means  of  Preventing  It  "  8  d  m 
Tuesday,  May  13.  '  ' 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  Louis  Fagan  on  “The  Art  of 
Engraving.”  II.  3  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section).  —Professor  W  P 

iS^r“8Fp.SS-'<’n‘'I1‘e  U”  W"nWA& 

Instttutim  of  Cioil  Engineers. — (1)  Further  dl.cuaalon 
on  Mr.  S.  W.  Bamaby  s  paper  on  “  The  Screw-Proneller  " 
<2,  time  permitting)  Paper  on  “The  Keswick  Water- 
Power  Electric  Light  Station,”  by  Messrs  W  P  J 
Fawcus.and  E.  W.  Cowan.  8  p.m.  '  •  •  • 

Wednesday,  May  14. 

The  Royal  Society. — Conversazione.  9pm 
Society  of  slrts.-Dv.  J.  A.  Fleming,  1I.A.',  on  “Pro- 

Spirit 

Thursday,  May  15. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  Dewar  M  A  FR  s 
on  “Flame  and  Explosives.”  II.  3  p.m.  ’  ’ 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of ’the  Fine  Arts — 
Lecture  by  Professor  Hodgetts. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — 8  p  m 
Society  of  Arts  [Foreign  and  Colonial  Section).-Mr 

.-“5I^/mD»Fon..De,tgnApI,lled 
.  ...  ,  ,  ,  Friday,  May  16. 

Architectural  Association.  —  m  EWfinn  cf 
(2)  Special  Business  Meeting  (for  members  only)  to  con¬ 


sider  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  &c.  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  on 
“  The  Photographic  Image."  9  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  17. 

Royal  Institution.— Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  on  “Recent 
Excavations  in  Greece.”  II.  3  p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors. — Midland  Counties’  District  Meeting  at 
Hereford. 


KtisttHstwa. 


Breakwater  Construction. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening,  May  5, 
Mr.  Henry  Adams,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cheesewright, 
Assoc.M.Inst.  C.E.,  on  “  Breakwater  Construc¬ 
tion.”  The  author  touched  upon  the  origin  of 
breakwaters,  showing  that  the  earliest  system 
employed  in  their  construction  is  virtually  the 
system  in  use  at  the  present  day.  He  then 
described  some  of  the  modifications  that  have 
taken  place,  and  briefly  demonstrated  the 
inefficiency  of  this  system  by  pointing  out  some 
of  its  most  salient  defects.  This  was  followed 
by  a  short  descriptive  account  of  some  of  the 
typical  breakwaters  of  the  world,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  even 
the  best-constructed  leave  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  Some  expert  evidence  before  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
quoted  as  a  further  proof  that  up  to  the  present 
day  no  perfect  breakwater  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  that  improvements  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  a  vertical  wall  structure 
would  lead  to  the  best  form  of  breakwater. 
The  author  then  went  on  to  show  that  all  the 
suggestions  of  these  eminent  experts  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Lewthwaite  System,  which  he 
fully  described.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system 
that  it  produces  a  perfect  vertical  wall  on  any 
bottom;  that  it  possesses  perfect  continuity, 
that  most  desirable  of  qualities  in  a  break¬ 
water  ;  and  that  in  cost  it  is  cheaper  by  three- 
fourths  than  any  other  known  system.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  the  author  pointed  out  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  adoption  of  this  new  system, 
not  only  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  but 
also  for  the  erection  of  deep-sea  semaphores, 
probably  the  complete  suppression  of  light¬ 
ships,  certainly  the  protection  of  our  coast 
lines  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and 
the  erection  of  sea  walls  and  docks.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  its  utility  for  national  purposes  was 
very  great  in  the  construction  of  works  which 
have  hitherto  been  impossible,  as,  for  instance, 
fortifying  such  places  as  Bombay,  and  con¬ 
structing  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover,  the 
latter  being  a  work  which  has  defied  the 
ingenuity  of  the  greatest  experts  in  breakwater 
construction. 


Central  London  Electric  Railway. — A 

the  twelfth  sitting  of  the  Committee  on  thil 
Bill,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  proceeded 
to  reply  upon  the  whole  case  on  behalf  of  th 
promoters.  He  said  that  there  had  been  sis 
points  put  forward  by  the  opponents  of  tb 
scheme, — (1)  engineering  risks ;  (2)  injury  t. 
tradesmen  on  the  line  of  route  ;  (3)  interferenci 
with  the  subsoil ;  (4)  the  question  of  the  feasi1 
bility  of  the  system  of  electrical  traction  pror 
posed,  and  the  working  expenses  incidental 
to  it ;  (5)  the  chances  of  traffic  if  the  line  were 
once  put  into  operation ;  and  (6)  the  plea  for  posts 
ponement.  As  regards  the  damage  to  the  subi 
soil,  he  would  be  willing  to  have  a  clause  inserted 
in  the  Bill  providing  that  the  owners  of  any 
subsoil  should  be  compensated  under  the  68th 
section  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act: 
and  as  regards  the  other  points,  judged  by  thd 
ordinary  standard  of  Parliamentary  proof,  thd 
evidence  in  lavour  of  the  scheme  and  the  pro  ] 
babilities  of  its  ultimate  success  were  unusually! 
high.  The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  in  n 
tended  to  bring  about  the  utter  waste  of  all  thd 
time,  money,  and  energy  which  had  been  ex-: 
pended  upon  its  promotion,  to  say  nothing  off 
the  disappointment  and  mortification  to  thd 
promoters,  or  the  discouragement  which,  by  such 
action  as  rejecting  the  Bill,  Parliament  would) 
throw  upon  legitimate  enterprise  directed  tot 
satisfy  great  public  needs.  The  Committee,  afteu 
having  deliberated  in  private  for  about  half  an; 
hour,  found  that  the  preamble  had  been  proved, 
on  the  understanding  that  (1)  a  compensation) 
clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  similar  tot 
the  one  in  the  Midland  Railway  (Additional; 
Powers)  Bill,  1881 ;  (2)  that  stringent  clausesc 
should  be  inserted  affording  every  opportunity 
to  the  Engineers  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  of  the  County  Council  to  inspect  the  -works 
during  their  progress,  lest  any  possible  damage; 
should  be  done  to  the  sewers  ;  (3)  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  capital  of  the  company  should  be  some-c 
what  reduced  ;  and  (4)  that  until  the  City  and) 
Southwark  Subway  had  been  opened  and  used1 
by  the  travelling  public  for  a  certain  time  noi 
prospectus  should  be  issued  or  capital  raised  by 
the  Central  London  Company.  The  Committee: 
then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  for) 
the  discussion  of  clauses. — Times. 


Competition:  Worcester  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute.  —  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  the  assessor 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  advise 
them  in  their  choice  of  plans  for  the 
Victoria  Institute  buildings,  has  completed 
his  examination  of  the  sketch  plans  submitted 
in  the  first  competition,  and  selected 
Sixty-eight  architects  in  all  sent  in  plans, 
which  were  hung  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Guildhall  for  inspection  by  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
The  six  selected  are  Messrs.  John  W.  Simpson 
and  E.  J.  Milner- Allen,  Strand,  London  ;  Messrs. 
Smith,  Woodhouse,  and  Willoughby,  Man¬ 
chester;  Messrs.  Theo.  Moore  and  W.  Henry- 
White,  Mile-End-road,  London ;  Messrs.  S. 
Salter  and  Adams,  Russell-square,  London ; 
Messrs.  F.  C.  Ryde  and  Bedford,  Great  George- 
street,  W estminster ,  London ;  and  Messrs.  Walter 
Cook  and  G.  H.  Grocock,  Cardiff.  By  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  competition  300Z.  is  divisible 
among  these  sLx  architects  or  firms,  and  they 
will  be  requested  to  submit  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  in  a  second  competition,  the  date 
for  completing  these  being  fixed  as  July  31. 
The  Council,  guided  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  will 
then  make  the  final  choice  of  plans  for  the 
buildings.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  the  secretary, 
writes  to  the  local  papers  : — “  On  behalf  of  my 
committee,  I  have  asked  the  whole  of  the  un¬ 
successful  architects  engaged  in  the  first  com¬ 
petition  for  permission  to  publicly  exhibit  their 
plans.  A  large  proportion  decline  to  give  per¬ 
mission,  and  many  who  do  give  it,  attach  such 
conditions  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  hold  a 
satisfactory  exhibition.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  the  committee  have  no  alter¬ 
native  left  but  to  regretfully  return  the  plans  at 
once  to  their  authors.  In  the  final  competition, 
however,  care  will  be  taken  to  exhibit  to  the 
citizens  the  whole  of  the  plans  then  sent  in.” 


Properties  for  Sale.  —  1.  Armathwaitet 
Hall,  covering  nearly  2,000  acres,  situated  upon) 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eden,  and  lying  ini 
Wetlieral  parish,  five  miles  south-east  fromt 
Carlisle.  Near  to  the  priory  ruins  are  somei 
curious  caves,  known  as  St.  Constantine’s  cells, 
excavated  out  of  the  cliff  some  40  ft.  above; 
the  river ;  being  somewhat  similar  to  the) 
artificial  caves  at  Hawthornden,  on  the  North 
Esk.  The  parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity 
was  restored  in  1872-3,  at  the  cost  of  thei 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  under  direc-; 
tions  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect.  Itl 
comprises  a  chapel,  which  contains  manyi 
monuments  to  the  Howards  of  Corby.  2.  Thei 
Calderwood  Estate,  in  Lanarkshire,  to  which 
we  adverted  in  a  “Note”  on  September  1,  1888, ; 
has  again  been  placed  in  the  market,  and  will 
six.  be  put  up  for  sale  by  public  roup,  at  Edinburgh,) 
on  June  11  next.  Long  Calderwood  is  famed- 
as  being  the  native  place  of  William  Hunter? 
and  his  brother  John,  anatomists.  Near  to 
Calderwood  House  are  Bothwell  Brig,  Drum-, 
clog,  and  other  scenes  whose  names  are  familiar  t 
to  readers  of  “  Old  Mortality.” 

Slow  -  Combustion  Stoves. —From  thati 
well  -  known  firm  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & 
Barnards  (Limited),  Norwich,  we  have  received 
their  illustrated  price-list  of  registered  slow- 
combustion  stoves.  Stoves  of  this  type  have- 
many  advantages,  and  in  this  list  they  are  j 
shown  in  every  conceivable  variety,  and  in  forms  id 
suited  to  widely  -  differing  needs.  We  may.l 
specially  mention  «  The  Norfolk  ”  stove,  which,  I 
though  constructed  on  “  slow-  -  combustion”  C 
principles,  is  so  arranged  that  air  can  be. I 
admitted  from  below  if  a  more  rapid  com-  ip 
bustion  be  required.  It  is  provided  with  a  ;[ 
fluted  firebrick  back,  which  overhangs  the  fire,  :1 
and  by  becoming  heated  helps  to  greatly  J 
diminish  the  amount  of  smoke  which  passes  up  | 
into. the  flue.  It  and  the  catalogue  generally  y 
(which  includes  wood  and  marble  fenders,  tile  l] 
hearths  and  splays,  and  mantels  and  over-  f. 
mantels  in  wood  and  cast-iron)  are  well  worth  i 
the  notice  of  architects,  builders,  and  building-  ?jl 


The  A.A.  Lyric  Club. — A  propos  of  our  i 
notice  in  last  week’s  issue,  we  are  asked  to  note  : 
that  the  22nd  inst.  is  not  a  Monday,  but  a  1 
Thursday. 
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International  Exhibition  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy,  London,  1890. — An  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
Dn  an  extensive  scale,  the  result  of  a  proposal 
which  emanated  from  the  Mini  nr/  Journal ,  will 
be  held  during  the  forthcoming  summer  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  It  has  received  most 
jncouraging  and  widespread  support.  The  list 
if  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  includes  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  names,  amongst  them  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  C.B.,  Sir  Alexander  Armstrong,  K.C.B., 
3ir  James  Kitson,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Iron 
ind  Steel  Institute),  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
3ir  John  Pender,  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  Sir 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  Sir  H.  Hussey 
Vivian,  Bart..  Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts- 
Austen,  F.R.S.,  and  many  others.  Mr.  W. 
Pritchard  -  Morgan,  M.P.,  who  has  been 
jlosely  identified  with  the  revival  of  gold- 
nining  in  Wales,  presides  over  the  Executive 
Council,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  well  known  in  connexion  with  mining, 
metallurgical,  and  allied  interests ;  while 
imongst  the  hon.  members  figure  the  names 
if  scores  of  gentlemen  familiarly  as 
liated  with  the  financial,  industrial,  and 
icientific  aspects  of  mining  and  metal- 
.urgical  enterprise.  The  scope  of  the  exhi- 
lition  will  be  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  display  to  be 
made.  Great  advances  have  of  late  years  taken 
place  in  mining  and  metallurgical  practice,  and 
.10  wholly  suitable  opportunity  has  presented 
.tself ,  or  been  taken  advantage  of,  for  adequately 
illustrating  the  degree  of  progress  which  has 
leen  attained.  This  remark  especially  applies 
;o  metalliferous  mining,  and  to  the  economical 
treatment  of  refractory  ores  for  the  recovery  of 
precious  metals.  The  exhibition  will  open  on 
July  2,  and  close  on  September  30,  and,  besides 
several  features  of  special  attraction,  important 
jollections  of  exhibits  are  expected  from  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Ferguson,  Editor  of  the 
Mining  Journal. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— A  Midland 
bounties’  District  meeting  of  this  Association 
s  to  be  held  at  Hereford  on  Saturday  next, 
May  17,  1890.  Mr.  J.  Parker,  the  City  Surveyor, 
.vill  read  a  paper  on  Hereford  Sewage  and 
Municipal  Works,  and  the  new  sewage  outfall 
works  and  the  waterworks  will  be  visited.  It  is 
mnounced  that  the  annual  general  meeting  will 
pe  held  in  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
3aturday,  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  June 
lext. 

Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. — It  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  in  this  town 
n  memory  of  the  deceased  founder  of  the  new 
jerman  Empire  at  a  cost  of  about  10,000Z. 
A  competition  for  a  design  will  be  opened,  and 
;hree  prizes  of  200 J.  each  will  be  awarded. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Ireeuhenrt,  B.G . ton 

?eak,  E.I . load  11 

lequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Lhii,  Canada . load 

Jircli  ,,  . . 

!lm  ,,  . 

fir,  Dantsic,  etc . 

»ak  ,,  . 

Canada  . .  6  10 

’ine,  Canada  red  .  2  10 

,,  yellow . 

path,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg .  5 

fainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

leals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 
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iga 


4th  and  3rd 


St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow 
i.  2nd  „ 

,,  white  . . 

Swedish . . .  7  10 

White  Sea .  8 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  15 

„  ,,  2nd  .  10  10 

„  ,,  3rd,  &c.  ... 

„  Spruce,  1st  .  S  15 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  6” 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6 

attens,  all  kinds  .  6 

looring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . .  0  11 

Second  .  0 

Other  qualities  .  0 

idar,  Cuba  . foot  0 

Honduras,  <tc .  0 

ahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  . . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

ex,  Turkey  . ton 

osc,  Rio  .  15 

Bahia .  14 


£.  3. 

d. 

£.  8. 

d. 

6  15 

0 

7  5 

0 

11  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

0  2 

3 

0  3 

0 

3  0 

0 

4  5 

0 

3  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

4  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

6  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

26  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

17  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  15 

0 

11  0 

0 

6  15 

0 

8  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

9 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

4i 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

44 

0  0 

4} 

0  0 

64 

0  0 

4i 

0  0 

64 

0  0 

44 

0  0 

54 

0  0 

64 

0  0 

64 

0  0 

64 

0  0 

64 

4  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

IS  0 

0 

TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

Porto  Rico  .  o  0  10 

Walnut,  Italian  .  o  0  4j 

METALS. 

IRON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  6  17  6 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  6  10  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . .  8  0  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  5 1  0  0 

Best  selected  .  66  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  62  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  49  15  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o  5J 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  2  6 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  5  0 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards. .. .  15  0  0 
Pipe  .  16  10  0 


8  10  0 
54  10  0 
57  0  0 


METALS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Tin— 

Straits  . 93  0  0 

Australian .  93  0  0 

English  Ingots .  96  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  23  15  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  28  15  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  25  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  24  15  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  0  0 

,,  brown  .  30  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  5  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR — Stockholm . barrel  15  6 

Archangel .  0  16  9 


29  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Paving  Works,  &c . 

Painting  and  Repairing  Works  . 
Supply  of  Kerb . 


Sundry  Repairs  and  Whitewashing  ... 

Brick  Water  Tower  for  Waterworks... 
Erecting  Gallery  in  Swimming  Bath... 


Ironwork  and  Steel  Girders  . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Two  Staircases  at  Workhouse . 

Works  at  Cemetery,  Ilford  . 

Erection  of  Schools . 

Alteration  to  School  Buildings,  Hanwell.. 

Poor  Asylum,  Isle  of  Man . . 

Works  and  Materials.  Liverpool  Suh-Dist. 

Additions  to  O.  P.  ().,  West . 

Re  building  Viaducts,  &c.,  South  Devon... 
Construction  of  Tunnel,  &c.  do. 

Erection  of  Board  School . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Barrack  Huts  and  Quarters,  Shorncliffe  Cmp 
Painting,  &c.,  Works,  Aldershot  District 
Painting  Works.  Liverpool  Sub-District .. 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

East  Ham  Local  Board 

W  H.  Savage  . 

London  County  Council 
Kingston  -  on  -  Thames 

Official  . 

May  17th 

Corporation  . 

Central  London  Sick 

do. 

May  19th 

Asylum  District . 

Sandbach  Local  Board 

W.  Wyatt  . 

do. 

Whitechapel  B.  &  W. 

Committee . . 

Manchestr  \Y  trwksCom. 

G.  H.  Hill  . 

Tottenham  Local  Board 

Bethnal  Green  Guardns 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

do. 

Acton  School  Board  ... 

F.  Mention,  Jun . 

Cent.  Lend.  Sch.  Diet. 

Jarvis  &  Son . 

May  24th 
do. 

May  26th 

Corn  of  H.M.  Wka  &o. 

do. 

do. 

Reading  School  Boanl 

Wanstead  Local  Board 

Official  . 

\\  ar  Departmeut . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . 
Inspector  of  Pavements . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


May  21st 
May  23rd 


Page. 


TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  ub  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

CHATHAM.— For  enlarging  and  restoring  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Chatham.  Mr.  John  Drake,  architect,  Ro¬ 
chester.  No  quantities  :— 

C.  Fowle,  Chatham  . £1,399  10  0 

R.  G.  Sampson,  Chatham .  1,376  0  0 

Snow,  New  Brompton  .  1,287  0  0 

C.  E.  Skinner,  Chatham  .  997  0  0 

Naylar*  Son,  Rochester  (accepted)  986  0  0 


CRICKLEWOOD. — For  shop  and  premises,  Edgwnre- 
road,  Cricklewood,  for  Mr.  Walter  Ginger.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Shaw,  architect,  Harlesden  : — 

Yerbury . £3,634  0  0 

Fordham  .  3,550  0  0 

Neal .  3,334  0  0 

Tennant .  3,291  0  0 

Julian .  3,128  0  0 

Oldrey .  2,995  0  0 

Allen  .  2,950  0  0 

Cross  (late)  .  2,830  0  0 

Pryor  (accepted) .  2,750  0  0 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  fittings  and  fur- 
niture  for  the  new  Town-hall  and  offices,  Fulham-road 
Mr.  George  Edwards,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect  :— 

Atkinson  &  Co . £2,830  14  0 

R.  Bowman  &  Co.  . .  2  797  0  0 

Stimpson  &  Co .  2, '730  0  0 

B.  Cohen  &  Sons . '  2,’ 706  15  6 

C.  A  K  Light  .  2,541  0  0 

John  Barker  A  Co .  2,500  0  0 

Oetzmann  &  Co .  2,487  0  0 

Scharien  &  Co .  2,460  0  0 

Frank  Giles  &  Co .  2  454  0  0 


GREAT  BADDOW  (Essex).— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  Grove  House,  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  for 
Mr.  S.  Hall  Goodhart.  Mr.  A.  H.  Attwater,  architect, 
Windsor : — 

C.  F.  Kearley,  Kensington  (accepted)  £648  0  0 


HAM  (Surrey). — For  decorations  at  Latchmere  House, 
Ham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Joshua  Field.  Messrs.  Wylson  tc 
Long,  architects,  15,  King  William-street,  Strand  :— 

Addiscomb  &  Harris . £341  0  0 

Kearley .  273  0  0 

Robert  Eddie  .  248  10  0 

HENDON. — For  the  pulling  -  down  and  rebuilding 
of  the  “Bull’’  Inn.  Mr.  Hardwicke  Langston,  archi¬ 
tect  :— 

J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Kilburn . £3,136  0  C 

Burton  &  Co .  2,497  0  0 

H.  B.  Oldrey,  Kilburn  .  2,350  0  0 

T.  Nye . 2,150  0  0 

KINGSTON.  —  For  building  villa  residence.  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Symes,  architect,  71,  Brocklehurst-street, 
New-cross,  S.E.  :— 

T.  N.  Knight  (accepted) . £615  0  0 


LTMPSFIELD.  —  For  cottage  at  Limpsfield,  Surrey, 
exclusive  of  stabling  and  outhonses,  for  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Bellars.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Pritchett,  30,  Theobald’s- 
road,  W.C.,  architects 

T.  Loveland,  Limpsfield  . £1,571  17  2 

.T.  &  G.  Ward,  Warlingham .  1,394  0  0 

J.  Watts,  London* .  1,362  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  at  60,  Porcliester- 
terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & 

Smithem,  architects,  45,  Fiusbury-pavement,  E.C.  : _ 

Phillip8on  &  Son . £2,037  10  0 

VareBros .  1942  7  0 

Bovis  &  Co .  ij512  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
superstructure  of  business  premises  in  Copthall- 
avenue,  London-wall,  E.C.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & 

Smithem,  architects,  45,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. : _ 

Patman  &  Fotheringham . £2  473  0  0 

Ashby  Bros . ‘  2,333  0  0 

[Excavation  and  underpinning  by  N.  Fortescue.] 

LONDON.-For  building  stables  and  alterations  and 
decorations  to  “Woodlawn,”  Streatham-hill,  for  Mr 
R.  Summers.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Young  &  Brown 
5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden  : — 

Ansell . . . . . . £1,263  0  0 

Gregory  &  Co .  1,227  0  0 

Chandler  .  1,194  0  0 

Colls  . .  1,189  0  0 

Marsland,  Wandsworth  (accepted)  1,177  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  studios,  Queen's- 
road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  Mr.  John  Butler. 

Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  "  ~ 
ings,  E.C.  :— 

Crane  . £922  0  0 

Saunders  .  892  0  0 

King  &  Co .  861  0  0 

Annan .  812  0  0 

Wiltshire  .  793  0  0 

Taylor  &  Son  .  754  9  q 

[Ironmongery  and  plumbers’  work  not  in  contract.) 

LONDON. — For  works  to  the  “Euston"  Tavern, 
Euston-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Hicks.  Mr.  Walter  Graves’ 
architect,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  ■—  ’ 

J.  &  S.  Bowyer  . £258  0  0 

Pitman  &  Son .  194  0  0 

S.  Shaw . 185  0  0 

Nightingale  (accepted)  . 166  0  0 


Broad-street-build- 


LONDON.— For  new  billiard-room  and  conservatory 
over,  at  Streatham  House,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Kino.  Mr. 
Walter  Graves,  architect,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  :— 

J.  &  S.  Bowyer,  Dulwich  (accepted)..  £650  0  0 
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LONDON.  —  For  road  -  making  and  paving  works, 
Epirus-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Vestry  of  Fulham.  Mr. 
W.  Sykes,  New  Streets  Surveyor  : — 

Neave  &  Son,  Paddington . £850  0  0 

Rogers,  Notting  Hill  .  769  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington .  720  0  0 

Tomes  and  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  .  629  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  “White  Hart," 
Kenniugton,  S.E  ,  for  Mr.  E.  Dare.  Mr.  Eedle,  architect, 
8,  Railway-approach,  London  Bridge 

Pritehard . £878  10  0 

T.  Hooper .  685  0  0 

J.  Beale .  514  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  35,  Beaumont- 
Btreet,  W.,  for  Miss  Slodden.  Mr.  T.  Durrans,  archi¬ 
tect 

Parker  . £495  0  0 

Boris  .  493  0  0 

Edgar .  4SS  0  0 

AitchUon .  430  0  0 

Clifton  (accepted) .  420  0  0 

LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  a  beer-cellar  at 
the  Cobden  Club,  Kensal-road,  for  the  proprietors.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gracie,  architect,  Shepherd's  Bush 

Williams  &  Richards . £265  0  0 

Ransom  &  Co .  230  0  0 

R.  Seed  .  220  0  0 

Scrafleld .  200  0  0 

Sweetland .  194  0  0 

Old-rey  (accepted) .  185  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  Nos.  42 
and  43,  Cranbourne-street,  Leicester-square,  to  adapt 
the  premises  for  an  Electric  Testing  Station,  for  the 
London  County  Council 

W.  Buckeridge,  Kensington  * . £694  0  0 

•  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
General  Post  Oilice,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  for  H.M. 
Office  of  Works.  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  architect  :  — 

W.  Buckeridge,  Kensington* . £2,349  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  repairs  and  painting  at  London 
Salvage  Corps  Station,  Commercial-road,  E. 

John  Greenwood  (accepted)  .  £376  0  0 

LONDON.— For  additions  to  201,  King-street  West, 
Hammersmith,  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Bond.  Mr.  William 
Hunt,  architect,  5,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

J.  Mears  . £562  0  0 

C-  Wall  .  557  o  0 

S.  Knight  .  510  0  0 

J.  Freeman  (accepted) .  463  0  0 

LONDON.— For  sanitary  improvements  at  91,  Lan- 
caster-gate,  Hyde  Park,  W.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & 
Smithem,  architects,  46,  Finsbury -pavement,  E.C.  :— 

Phillipson  <fc  Son . £403  15  0 

Hearn  &  Co .  397  q  0 

Vare  Bros . 264  0  0 

NORWICH.  —  For  erecting  Bull  Close-road  Girls’ 
School,  for  Ihe  Norwich  School  Board.  Mr.  John  H 
Brown,  architect  and  surveyor,  Cathedral  Offices 
Norwich  :— 

Leggett,  Yarmouth . £4  449  0  0 

Pye,  Norwich  .  3^990  0  0 

Hawes,  Norwich .  3,890  0  0 

H.  Lacey,  Norwich .  3,885  0  0 

Youngs,  Norwich  .  3, 883  0  0 

Wilkin,  Norwich  . .  3, 800  0  0 

hearles  Bros.,  Norwich .  3,700  0  0 

Chapman  &  Son,  Norwich  .  3' 674  0  0 

Bennett  (corrected),  Norwich  ....  3*642  0  0 

Ellis  &  Betts,  Norwich*  .  3  600  0  0 

Smith  &  Watting,  Norwich!  .  3,352  0  0 

*  Provisionally  accepted,  f  Withdrawn. 

SEVENOAKS.— For  levelling,  metalling,  kerbing 

channeling,  tar-paving,  and  the  construction  of  sewers 
and  storm-water  drains,  in  Bayham-road,  for  the  Seven- 
oaks  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jabez  Mann,  surveyor  :  — 

Freeman,  Otford,  Sevenoaks  . £1  034  0  0 

Osenton,  Westerham .  i’oo6  0  0 

Jackson,  Forest  Gate,  E . ’  ’975  9  = 

Trueman,  Swanley .  '  ’  q^o 

Porter,  Lower  Clapton,  N . .  g59  3  n 

Hudson,  Crouch  End,  N.  ..  "  oon  n  Q 

lies,  Wimbledon*  . . 793  <5  11 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £819!] 

Accepted  according  to  schedule  of  prices. 


RIDDLESDOWN  (Surrey).— For  decorations,  tile- 
hearths,  parquet  -  flooring,  &c.,  at  “Little  Roke," 
Riddlesdown,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  P.  Castle  Smith.  :— 
Robert  Eddie,  Tyndale-place,  Upper- 

street,  Islington  (accepted) . £729  0  0 

[Forming  new  cellars,  &c.,  at  schedule  of  prices.’ 


SALISBURY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
stables  and  coachman's  cottage.  Cowesfleld  Dean,  Salis¬ 
bury,  for  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  M.P.  :  — 

Crook  &  Sons,  Southampton*  _ £1,347  0  0 

*  Accepted.  (Lowest  of  five  invited.) 


TAVISTOCK.— For  additions  to  Kelly  College,  Tavi¬ 
stock.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  architect,  8,  Courtenay-street, 
Plymouth  : — 

T.  Higman,  Tavistock  . £8,734  0  0 

.T.  Finch,  Plymouth  .  6,560  0  0 

J.  J.  Marshall,  Plymouth  .  6,555  0  0 

G.  Shellabear,  Plymouth .  6,270  0  0 

J.  P.  Berry,  Plymouth .  6,220  0  0 

Tozer  &  Son,  Plymouth  .  5,934  0  0 

Lapthorne  &  Goad,  Plymouth  ....  5,804  0  0 

Palk  &  Tartridge,  Plymouth  .  5,800  0  0 

Pethick  Bros  ,  Plymouth .  5,744  0  0 

P.  Blowey,  Plymouth  .  5,690  0  0 

A.  R.  Debnam,  Plymouth  .  6,640  0  0 

Reed,  Blight,  &  Co.,  Lim„  Plymouth  5,456  0  0 


THORNTON  HEATH  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of 
a  pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Allen.  Mr.  Thos.  Moody,  architect,  35,  Craven-street, 

Smith  &  Sons,  Norwood  . £2,388  0  0 

J.  W.  Falkner,  London .  2*253  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled,  Croydon .  2,250  0  0 

G.  E.  Bryan,  Norwood .  2,164  0  0 

A.  M.  Deacon,  Norwood  .  2,129  0  0 

E.  J.  Saunders,  Croydon .  2,010  0  0 


TODENHAM. — For  new  wing  and  alterations  at 
Todenham,  Gloucestershire,  for  Sir  Pery  Van  Notten 
Pole,  Bart.  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  architect,  Bourton-on- 
the-Hill,  Moretou-in-Marsli  :— 

Groves,  Milton-under-Wychwood  ..  £1,388  0  0 

Attwood,  Brailes .  1,350  0  0 

Estcourt  &  Son,  Gloucester .  1,270  0  0 

Wiltshire,  Swindon .  1,2)0  0  0 


[Listsof  tenders  for  works  at  Camberwell  and  Deptford 
inadmissible,  as  sender  did  not  enclose  his  name.] 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum’(or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter), can  ensure  receiving  “The Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  ”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  t«  residents 
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The  Future  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

HE  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Friday 
evening  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  week  has  been 
fixed  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  educational 
methods  of  the  Association ;  and  although 
|this  issue  of  the  Builder  is  formally  dated  on 
[the  day  after  that,  it  will,  of  course,  actually 
'be  published  before  the  meeting,  and  cannot 
include  any  report  of  or  comment  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  on  the  conclusions  that  may  be 
arrived  at.  We  rather  desire  to  support 
beforehand  the  conclusions  at  which  we  hope 
[the  meeting  will  arrive. 

I  The  institution  of  examination  for  entry  to 
the  ranks  .of  the  Institute,  and  the  success 
which  has  so  far  attended  that  movement,  has 
no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  leading  the 
[Architectural  Association  to  consider  its 
position,  and  in  suggesting  the  idea  that  the 
system  of  education  by  voluntary  aid  which 
has  been  hitherto  kept  up  in  the  Association 
should  be  developed  and  systematised  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
regular  staff  of  salaried  professors.  But  even 
without  this  stimulus,  it  is  probable,  as  we 
Suggested  the  other  day,  that  the  Association 
(would  find  itself  compelled  before  long  to 
(make  some  such  change  as  that  which  is  now 
[suggested.  Institutions  which  are  conducted 
by  voluntary  work  come  naturally  and  almost 
invariably  to  one  of  two  positions  :  either  the 
voluntary  labour  flags  by  little  and  little  and 
the  institution  decays;  or  it  succeeds  and 
•enlarges  its  numbers  and  increases  the 
complication  of  its  working  until  it  arrives 
at  that  stage  when  it  is  felt  that  the 
voluntary  labour  required  to  keep  it  going 
constitutes  a  greater  task  than  ought  fairly 
to  be  laid  upon  those  who  have  their  own 
labour  to  carry  out  for  their  own  living. 

I  Hence  voluntary  effort,  though  it  is  an 
excellent  method  for  the  inauguration  and 
for  the  earlier  years  of  a  society  of  this  kind, 
laust  of  necessity  be  only  a  temporary 
system ;  if  it  does  not  answer  it  comes  to  an 
•end  naturally;  if  it  is  successfully  carried 
i out,  it  creates  a  task  beyond  its  own  powers 
to  cope  with  continuously.  We  look  on  it 
therefore  that  the  Architectural  Association 


could  not  in  any  case  have  avoided  the 
critical  turning-point  to  which  it  has  now 
come,  though  other  circumstances  combine 
to  render  the  present  moment  a  peculiarly 
suitable  one  for  entering  on  what  may  be 
called  a  “new  series.’’ 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  held  on  June  21  of 
last  year  that  it  was  resolved  “  that  a  Sub- 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
alterations,  if  any,  in  the  methods  and  working 
of  the  Association  would  improve  its  useful¬ 
ness  as  an  educational  body  ” ;  the  members 
appointed  being  Messrs.  Boggallay,  Collard, 
Farrow,  Fleming,  Gale,  Millard,  Pryce, 
Slater,  and  Stokes.  The  first  step  which  the 
Sub-Committee  took  was  to  get  a  formal 
statement  from  the  Institute  as  to  whether  it 
entirely  abrogated  any  idea  of  acting  as  a 
teaching  body ;  a  question,  as  already  observed, 
to  which  they  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  direct  answer,  not  because  there  was  any  doubt 
about  the  matter  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Institute,  but  because  there  seems  to  exist  in 
the  official  regions  of  the  Institute  a  certain 
inability  or  objection  to  give  plain  answers  to 
plain  questions.  As  we  have  always  main¬ 
tained,  the  Institute  was  never  constituted  to 
be  a  teaching  body,  and  could  not  become 
one  on  any  scale  which  would  be  worth  any¬ 
thing,  except  by  entire  reconstruction, — in¬ 
cluding,  perhaps,  even  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
yet  another  charter.  The  position  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  it  was 
originally  formed  as  a  body  for  mutual  help 
and  advice,  which  has  gradually  developed 
into  a  system  of  what  may  be  called  mutual 
instruction,  in  which  the  older  members  teach 
the  younger  ones.  This  system  has  gradually 
extended  into  a  number  of  classes  for  various 
branches  of  work  in  connexion  with  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  great  step  now  proposed  is  to 
further  organise  a  complete  system  of  archi¬ 
tectural  instruction  on  the  basis  of  that  at 
present  carried  on,  but  in  a  more  regular 
manner  and  with  some  important  additions. 

The  question  of  funds  is  of  course  at  the 
basis  of  every  attempt  of  this  kind.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  engage  a  salaried  secre¬ 
tary.  The  educational  scheme  proposed  must 
immensely  increase  the  secretarial  work, 
which  is  already  so  heavy  that  we  have 
heard  that  those  who  have  undertaken  it  as 
honorary  officers  have  said  that  they  would 
never  have  done  so  had  they  been  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  burden  they  were  taking 
on  themselves.  This  is  only  one  among 
various  increased  expenses  which  would  be 


entailed  in  carrying  out  the  new  scheme;  and 
as  one  method  of  meeting  these  the  report 
proposes  that  the  annual  subscription  should 
be  raised  from  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea,  for 
town  members.  We  are  told  that  this  is 
regarded  by  a  certain  number  of  members 
as  a  weak  point  in  the  report,  and  one  to 
which  opposition  is  expected.  In  that  case 
the  opponents  will  be  acting  a  very  foolish 
part.  They  cannot  expect  to  have  increased 
burdens  thrown  on  the  funds  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  without  an  increased  revenue  to  meet 
them;  and  the  plain  fact  is  that  although 
the  subscription  of  half  a  guinea  was  a  very 
suitable  one  in  the  early  days  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  when  it  was  only  a  handful  of  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  meeting  for  discussion,  it  is 
an  almost  ridiculous  one  now,  considering 
the  advantages  which  it  opens  to  members, 
— young  students  especially ;  and  even  if 
raised,  as  proposed,  to  a  guinea,  it  will 
still  be  a  very  low  one  for  the  advantages 
offered,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  very  few  professional  societies  in 
the  kingdom,  of  any  denomination,  offer 
their  members  so  good  a  guinea’s  worth. 
The  aggregate  increase  to  income  will  be  very 
considerable,  the  individual  burden  very  small. 
There  are  few  members  who  can  pay  half-a- 
guinea  who  cannot  pay  a  guinea  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  difference  very  much.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  is,  we  believe,  that  many  old  members 
who  can  no  longer  attend  the  meetings  or 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  but 
who  keep  up  their  half-guinea  subscription  for 
old  friendship’s  sake,  would  withdraw  it  if 
raised.  We  do  not  believe  a  sufficient 
number  would  do  so  to  make  any  material 
drawback  to  the  increase  of  funds ;  we  should 
imagine  the  majority  of  old  members  would 
be  interested  in  seeing  the  Association  entering 
on  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  that  they 
would  be  desirous  to  assist  in  the  movement ; 
we  therefore  regard  this  as  a  groundless  appre¬ 
hension,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that  the  guinea 
subscription  has  been  duly  passed  at  the 
meeting. 

Of  course  this  extra  half-guinea  from  town 
members  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  staff  of 
teachers  and  lecturers.  This  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  for  by  special  fees  to  be  paid  by 
those  joining  the  classes  (which  will  not  be 
obligatory  upon  any  member),  the  Association 
collecting  the  fees  and  paying  the  lecturer 
either  a  fixed  salary  or  a  fee  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  students  attending  his  classes. 
We  may  suggest  that  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  would  be  the  best;  a  certain 
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fixed  salary  as  a  backbone,  and  an  addition  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  who  attend.  If  a 
teacher  is  entirely  dependent  on  students’ 
fees  for  his  remuneration  he  is  apt  to  get 
nervous  and  too  anxious  about  pleasing  his 
classes,  and  is  too  much  at  their  mercy.  If 
his  remuneration  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  numbers  who  attend,  he  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  direct  stimulus  to  make  the  lectures 
interesting  to  his  students. 

The  scheme  proposed  in  the  Report  con¬ 
templates  making  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  a  completely-equipped  educating  body 
for  the  architectural  profession.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  scheme  of  instruction  should 
be  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pre¬ 
paring  students  to  pass  the  Institute  Exami¬ 
nations,  but  (as  the  Report  more  than  once 
emphatically  points  out)  not  by  any  means 
limiting  the  course  of  study  to  what  is 
required  for  those  examinations.  The  system 
proposed  is  a  dual  one  :  a  system  of  lectures 
and  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  studio  in 
connexion  with  the  Association  on  the  other 
hand,  at  which  problems  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction  may  be  worked  out  at  the  drawing- 
board. 

Two  or  three  points  on  which  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  suggested  system.  One  is  as 
to  the  preference  to  be  given  for  teaching  by 
lectures  or  by  class  work.  The  Sub-Committee 
issued  a  series  of  queries  on  this  and  other 
points  to  various  members  of  the  profession 
whose  opinion  they  considered  might  be  of 
value,  and  we  gather  from  the  Report  that 
they  have  been  to  some  extent  guided  in  their 
conclusions  by  the  answers  to  those  questions. 
In  regard  to  this  the  Report  says  : — 


1  he  next  points  for  enquiry  were  the  desirability 
of  teaching  in  classes  or  by  lectures,  and  by  one 
teacher  or  by  a  body  of  visitors,  for  each  particular 
subject.  After  considering  the  evidence  giveo,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  combination  of  lectures  and 
classes  is  preferable  to  either  of  those  methods 
taken  singly  ;  and  also  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
instruction  in  any  one  subject  is  likely  to  bo  better 
imparted  by  a  single  teacher  ;  but  we  consider  that 
for  advanced  students,  the  system  of  Visitors  is  in 
some  cases  preferable.” 


follow  their  example.  The  relegation  of  such 
classes  to  evening  work  entirely  must  reduce 
their  usefulness  very  much,  both  because  the 
student  must  be  to  some  extent  fatigued  and 
less  able  to  give  his  best  mind  to  the  work 
thnn  in  the  daytime,  and  because  the  avail¬ 
able  time  is  so  much  reduced.  The  report 
suggests  that  twelve  hours  a  week  is  as  much 
evening  work  as  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a  student.  It  is  quite  as  much,  and 
more  than  will  be  got  from  many.  Social 
engagements  have  some  claim  on  a  young 
man,  and  it  is  better  for  him  not  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  from  them,  which  twelve 
hours  a  week  evening  work  would  pretty 
nearly  do.  Besides,  there  is  the  alternative 
of  a  student  taking  up  the  Association 
classes  and  studio  work  entirely  for  a  time, 
going  into  office  routine  afterwards.  We 
strongly  advise  the  Association  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  in  this  matter,  and  to  make 
day-work  a  part  of  their  course  at  once.  If 
their  educational  system  is  so  organised  and 
carried  out  as  to  be  a  success  in  itself,  they 
will  find  no  difficulty  about  the  day-time 
work,  we  are  convinced.  Those  architects 
who  grudge  it  to  their  pupils  will  find  public 
opinion,  both  within  and  without  the  borders 
of  the  profession,  too  strong  for  them. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  proposed 
educational  course  to  the  Institute  Examina¬ 
tion,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Association  course 
should  be  so  arranged  that  students  who  have 
passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the 
Royal  Institute  may  be  able  to  acquire  the 
information  necessary  to  pass  the  Intermediate 
Examination  in  the  two  years  allowed  as  a 
minimum  in  the  Institute  programme ;  and 
the  information  for  the  Final  Examination  in 
another  two  years ;  but  that  any  student  so 
desiring  should  be  able  to  extend  his  studies 
over  a  longer  period. 

The  following  table  of  studies  for  first-year 
students  gives  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  the  work  : — 


lectures  or  classes  calculated  at  the  rate® 
2s.  6d.  each  meeting. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  full  programmew 
instruction  to  be  given  for  so  low  a  scaleb 
fee3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ordinal 
meetings,  the  sessional  and  vacation  visill 
the  annual  excursion,  the  A.  A.  Notes,  and  t|i 
“  Sketch-book,”  should  be  maintained  as 
present.  This  would  seem  a  matter  r> 
course,  or  the  Architectural  Associates 
would  cease  to  be  itself ;  unless  we  putil 
query  as  to  the  maintenance  of  A.  L 
Notes,  the  special  value  of  which  we  ha’i : 
we  fear,  rather  failed  to  appreciate.  | 
proposal  that  the  library  should  be  availalai 
in  the  day-time  is  included,  and  of  couni 
on  our  principle  that  the  whole  thul 
ought  to  be  started  on  a  day-time  basal 
this  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  b 
with  it  comes  also  the  necessity  of  a  salariil 
librarian.  The  alternative  of  an  officer  wlic 
would  attend  to  the  lending-libraries  of  bo)|l 
the  Institute  and  the  Association  hardil 
recommends  itself  as  practical :  but  there  ')|i 
another  suggestion  which  may  be  made  :  wHl 
should  not  the  lending-library  of  the  Insili 
tute,  which  is  chiefly  for  the  good  of  student 
be  merged  in  that  of  the  Association, 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  tvti 
bodies?  This  would  be  much  better  thill 
having  two  lending-libraries  in  the  saroi 
building.  The  Institute  would  have  till 
reference-library,  and  the  Association  tin 
lending-library,  and  the  work  of  each  depaw 
ment  would  be  better  concentrated. 

If  this  programme,  or  anything  like  it,  t  i 
agreed  to  and  fairly  started,  the  Architecture 
Association  will  assume  a  very  import a:c 
position  as  the  first  and  only  Architecture 
College  of  this  kingdom,  and  may  have  a  ve',r 
important  effect  on  the  future  education  il|i 
English  architects.  Nothing  definite  has  ;iu 
yet  been  formulated  for  enabling  countiii 
members  to  participate  in  the  advantages  sjf- 
the  proposed  curriculum,  except  that  it  ;  'j 


Curriculum. 


This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sound  conclusion. 
The  value  of  lectures  consists  mainly  in 
giving  a  general  insight  into  a  subject,  and 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  students  in  it 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  details  of  a  subject 
are  really  well  learned  from  lectures ;  a  few 
notes  as  to  isolated  facts  may  be  taken,  but 
the  lecturer  cannot  find  out  the  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  special  students  as  he  can  in  a  class, 
nor  drive  home  special  points  which  require' 
further  enforcing  or  illustrating.  We  are 
entirely  in  favour  of  a  single,  teacher  for  each 
subject :  successive  “  Visitors  ”  have  different 
views,  and  cannot  carry  out  a  continuous  and 
logical  system,  as  one  man  dealing  with 
subject  can. 


lsitors  is  m  |  (The  subjects  required  for  the  Institute  examinations  are  printed  throughout  between  inverted  commas, fl: 

First  Year. 


Another  point  to  which  the  Report  directs 
attention  is  as  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
bshing  day  classes,  especially  at  the  proposed 
studio.  The  Report  says : — 

t;nnWre+i,haVe*aLSr  £iven  our  atfce°tion  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  establishment  of  day  classes,  recognising 
™ther®  1S>  at  P>;f  ent,  a  strong  feeling  amongst 
many,  and  especially  the  leading  members  of  the 
professmn,  that  architects  should  allow  their  pupils 
additional  facM ties  for  study  during  office  hours. 
A®  f,eeJ  that>  Llf  such  classes  were  established, 
attendance  at  them  would  boon  be  accepted  bv  the 
profession  as  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  pupils. 
We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  classes  of 
this  description  should  be  established  as  part  of  the 
.  tvhe  Association.  But,  as  these  classes 
a  part  °f  tbe  re^ru]ar  course,  at 
renAHt  6  A*?’  T  ,sn^est  tha^  they  should  be  a 

repetition  of  the  whole,  or  of  parts  of  it.” 


In  our  opinion  this  is  rather  too  half¬ 
hearted  a  suggestion.  We  regard  it  as  of  the 
highest  importance  that  a  portion  of  the  dav 
should  be  given  by  architects’  pupils  to  that 
hind  ot  theoretic  training  in  classes  which 
hey  cannot  have  in  an  architect’s  office,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  this  will  have  to  he 
recognised  by  architects  taking  pupils  into 
their  offices  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
though  we  believe  the  best  men  will  be 
willrng  enough  to  agree  to  it  and  thereby 
make  it  practically  necessary  for  the  rest  to 


Time  allowed  :  3  evenings  of  3  hours  each  every  week  =  96  evenings  in  the  Session  (of  32  weeks)  f, hr- 
study  in  this  year’s  course. 


_ j _ ■ ....  s  course. 

One  evening  a  week  to  be  spent  in  attending  Lectures  and  Classes,  and  two  in  the  Studio. 


Existing  Classes  Lectures  and  Classes  to  be  given  on  32 
of  the  A. A.  evenings ,  each  Lecture  or  Class 

lasting  hour. 


embodied  in 
Curriculum. 

Lectureson  His¬ 
tory  of  Archi¬ 
tecture. 


Lectures  onCon- 
struction  and 
Elem.  Class  of 
Construction. 


Lectures  on 
Theoretical 
and  Applied 
Mechanics. 


Lectures  on 
•eology. 


12  Meetings. 

“  The  orders  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture,  their  origin,  de¬ 
velopment  and  applications.” 
“  The  several  varieties  of 
Classic  Ornament.” 

16  Meetings. 

“The  nature  ofvrdinary  Building 
Materials”  and  “The  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principles  of  Con¬ 
struction.” 

10  Meetings. 

“Plane  Geometery  applied  to 
Actual  Work  : — Projection  of 
Solids  and  Development  of  Sur¬ 
faces.” 

4  Meetings. 

“Elementary  Physics  as  applic¬ 
able  to  Building.”  (Mechanics.) 

6  Meetings. 

The  Rudiments  of  Perspective. 

4  Meetings. 

“  Mensuration.” 

6  Meetings. 

Chemistry 

6  Meetings. 

Geology. 


Existing  Class:!] 
of  the  A.  AM 
embodied  Id" 
Curriculum  ml 


Geometrical  drawing  of  ancient  Elem.  Class 

’  ~  ....  iwirr,^  geC- ,. 


examples.  One  example,  at  least, 
to  be  drawn  from  actual  measure¬ 
ments.  (8  Meetings  for  criticism 
of  drawings.) 

Elementary  Construction. 


Freehand  drawing. 


Plane  Geometery  applied  to  actual 
work. 


Perspective. 


Class  for  Sketching  and  Measuring  Class  for  Mel  £ 
(Saturday  afternoons,  as  at  sunng  and 
present).  DrawinS- 


Other  subjects  added  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  are  Sanitary  Science,  Professional 
practice,  Graphic  Statics,  Elementary  Natural 
Philosophy  (including  Light,  Sound,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Electricity,  &c.). 

It  is  represented  that  the  sum  required  to 
provide  salaries  for  teachers  would  be  raised, 
taking  tbe  probable  number  of  students  who 
would  avail  themselves,  by  a  fee  of  five 
guineas  a  year  for  the  lectures  and  classes,  and 
five  guineas  a  year  for  the  studio,  or  ten 
guineas  a  year  for  the  whole  course.  Members 
wishing  to  take  up  one  or  two  subjects  to  be 
charged  a  fee  for  each  individual  course  of 


suggested  that  some  portions  of  the  clasi  (■: 
studies  might  be  carried  on  by  correspondence  a- 
But  if  the  Association  can  carry  out  theiB 
spirited  and  ambitious  programme,  we  shouloic 
expect  to  find  that  one  result  would  b 
that  a  good  many  country  students,  intendiir 
ing  ultimately  to  start  practice  in  thekffl 
own  neighbourhood,  would  come  up  t<  f 
London  temporarily  to  pursue  their  studies  b ; 
the  Architectural  Association  classes  ana 
studio.  And  this  will  be  all  the  moroftr 
likely  to  be  so  if  the  daytime  worl  v. 
is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  programmers 
so  that  any  man  coming  up  for  this  course  ol 
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study  can  make  the  most  of  it  in  a  given 
time.  The  whole  educational  move  thus  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Association  is  a  very  ambitious 
one,  but  in  our  opinion  the  more  ambitious  it 
is  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  a  success,  and 
especially  if  it  is  laid  out  so  as  to  be  worth  the 
attention  of  country  students  as  a  centre  of 
architectural  education  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  become  so  : 
nothing  short  of  that  should  be  the  aim. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DESPOINA  AT 
LYKOSURA. 

HO  official  report  of  the  excavations  at 
Lykosura,  save  for  occasional  notes 
in  the  AtXriov,  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  following  account  we 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  British 
School  of  Archceology  at  Athens,  who  recently 
visited  the  site  : — “  The  temple  of  Despoina 
at  Lykosura  lies  high  up  in  the  mountains 
Tetrasi.  To  the  north-west  rises  the  summit 
of  Mount  Lykaion,  which  is  connected  with 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  the 
human  sacrifices  to  Pelaegian  Zeus.  High 
above  it  is  the  Acropolis,  a  mass  of  bare  rock, 
with  parts  of  its  walls  still  preserved.  The 
village  of  Stala,  where  the  excavators  lived 
last  summer,  is  at  some  distance  to  the  north. 
The  road,  or  rather  mountain  path,  by  which 
one  reaches  the  temple,  passes  through  extra¬ 
ordinarily  grand  scenery.  After  the  crossing 
of  the  Alpheios,  which  is  here  very  shallow 
and  not  so  rapid  as  its  tributary  the  Helisson,  it 
winds  upwards  round  hills  and  through  deep 
gullies  furrowed  out  by  torrents  and  rocky 
slopes.  The  hills  are  covered  with  oaks  ;  the 
1  acorn-eating  men  of  Arcadia  ’  (f3aXavi)<payoi 
’A pKadfg  avSpcc,)  would  certainly  here  have 
found  abundant  food  to  their  liking.  Nearly 
all  the  wav  up  the  hills  are  vineyards  and 
presses,  and  cultivation  goes  on  in  patches 
between  the  rocks.  About  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  Alpheios  one  climbs  up  a  slope, 
out  of  which  trickles  a  fountain,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  ridge  one  comes  upon  a  tree,  near 
to  which  are  the  remains  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Athanasius,  which  was  entirely  constructed 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  temple. 
Running  westward  from  this  hill  lines  of 
foundations  have  been  uncovered,  which  may 
be  those  of  a  stoa.  Following  these  one 
reaches  the  Temple.  It  is  built  on  a  sort  of 
platform,  which  was,  no  doubt,  made,  or  at 
least  widened  artificially,  at  the  side  of  the  hill. 
On  the  north,  beyond  the  heaps  of  earth  thrown 
up  by  the  excavators,  is  a  steep  slope  down¬ 
wards,  and  to  the  south  the  rock  is  seen  above  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  yards  from  the  line  of 
wall.  Immediately  at  the  bottom  is  a  great 
bank  of  earth.  To  the  fall  of  earth  from  this 
steep  slope  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
Damophon  sculptures,  to  the  importance  of 
which  attention  has  been  already  called  in 
the  Builder.  At  the  back  the  rise  is  less 
steep,  but  just  as  evident.  Thus  there 
could  be  no  question  here  of  a  peripteral 
temple,  for  there  was  no  room. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cella  are  but  small. 
It  consisted  merely  of  an  inner  chamber  with 
a  pronaos  and  a  row  of  columns  in  front, — 
i.e.,  it  is,  technically,  Doric  hexastyle  pro¬ 
style.  All  indications  in  the  remains  point 
to  its  being  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  The  material  is  chiefly 
a  local  stone,  rough  in  texture,  blue-coloured 
with  yellow  veins.  This  is  chiefly  employed 
for  the  walls  and  floor.  The  columns,  entab¬ 
lature  and  sculptures  are  of  a  marble  which 
has  a  sparkling  white  grain,  but  when  long 
exposed  becomes  a  rich  dark  yellow  on  the 
surface.  The  temple  is  still  only  imperfectly 
cleared  out,  and  heaps  of  earth  lie  about  the 
floor,  under  some  of  which  are  buried  the 
marbles  that  have  not  been  yet  transplanted 
to  Athens. 

Approaching  from  the  east,  one  finds  among 
the  mass  of  materials  that  lie  before  the 
jmtrance  two  round  bases,  apparently  in  situ. 
Ivvo  steps  lead  up  to  the  stylobate.  Only 
two  drums  are  still  standing,  i.e.,  two  at  the 
south  end,  which  were  preserved  from  the 
seeker  after  building  materials  by  the  fall  of 


earth.  The  drum  in  situ  at  the  south-east 
corner  has  two  others  close  by  which  have 
evidently  fallen  from  it.  They  are  Doric,  and 
just  short  of  a  meter  in  diameter.  The 
pronaos  behind  was  paved  with  local  stone, 
and  contained  many  votive  bases  with  in¬ 
scriptions,  several  of  which  remain.  A  door¬ 
way  leads  into  the  cella,  the  transverse  wall 
on  each  side  remaining,  but  better  preserved 
to  the  south  than  to  the  west.  The  cella 
was  paved  with  big,  coarse  red  tiles,  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  a  heap  in  the  centre. 
The  bathron,  as  is  known  from  the  AtXriov. 
filled  almost  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the 
temple.  There  is  a  space  of  only  about 
2  ft.  between  it  and  the  north  and  south 
walls,  and  behind,  certainly  not  more  than 
4  ft.  The  shape  is  peculiar:  a  long  and  lofty 
line,  with  a  rectangular  projection  in  the 
middle  of  the  east  side.  The  level  of  this  wider 
centre  is  at  present  higher  than  that  of  the 
two  sides  ;  whether  this  was  so  originally  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  higher  level  would  suit 
the  two  seated  and  superior  goddesses,  in  the 
centre,  while  the  two  accessory  figures, 
Artemis  and  Anytos,  would  stand  on  a  lower 
level  at  the  two  sides.  The  excavators  alone 
could  judge  what  the  original  level  was  ;  but, 
anyhow,  the  rough  surface  of  the  centre 
must  have  been  covered  by  some  smoother 
blocks. 

At  a  distance  of  about  a  yard  in  front,  and 
parallel  with  the  bathron,  runs  across  the 
temple  a  course  of  narrow  blocks  of  the  local 
stone,  much  covered  by  the  uncleared  rubbish. 
From  a  hole  in  the  middle  one  of  three  that 
are  visible  together,  one  could  conjecture 
that  this  served  to  carry  a  metal  railing,  by 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
the  worshippers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  statues.  Of  the  back  walls  there  is 
visible  a  course  of  blocks,  in  which  the 
reater  part  of  their  surface  has  not  been 
ressed  down  to  the  level  at  the  joinings,  and 
above  a  projecting  layer. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  cella  is  that  in 
the  south  wall,  quite  close  to  the  bathron, 
and  facing  the  steep  rock  and  the  mass  of 
fallen  earth  are  remains  of  what  must  be 
called  a  doorway,  as  the  side  blocks  seem 
to  be  certainly  in  situ.  Possibly  the  wor¬ 
shippers,  who  came  in  through  the  pronaos, 
made  their  exit  by  this  way,  and  left  by 
the  narrow  passage  (it  must  have  been  very 
narrow  if  it  existed)  running  along  the  south 
side.  This  might  be  an  arrangement  to 
avoid  crowding  on  festal  occasions.  The 
temple  wall  seems  to  stand  on  a  single 
step,  so  far  as  the  excavations  have  yet 
made  the  foundation  visible.  Among  the 
dtbris  one  finds  tiles  of  the  entablature,  and 
a  corner  of  the  pediment  with  an  ornamental 
flower  pattern  on  the  cornice  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  material  has  been  carried 
off,  and  only  the  lucky  accident  of  the  fall 
of  the  earth  from  the  south  slope  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us  the  statues.  For  the  finding 
these  every  archaeologist  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  M.  Leonardos,  who  carried  on 
the  excavations  for  the  Greek  Government.” 


Examination  and  Registration  of 
Plumbers.  At  the  examinations  of  plumbers 
for  registration,  held  at  the  Guilds  Institute  on 
Saturday  last,  there  was  a  very  satisfactory 
attendance  of  applicants,  not  only  from  London 
and  the  suburbs,  but  from  Kent,  Essex,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  Hertfordshire,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Salop,  Berkshire,  and  Staffordshire.  The  exami¬ 
nations  were  such  as  to  test  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicants  in  both  the  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  branches  of  their  craft,  each  applicant 
being  required  to  execute  a  given  amount  of 
manual  work,  such  as  joint-making,  pipe-bend¬ 
ing,  lead -laying,  & c.,  besides  answering  a 
number  of  questions  relating  to  the  properties 
and  qualities  of  the  various  materials  used  by 
plumbers,  external  and  internal  construction, 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  water-supply.  The 
examiners  were  Messrs.  John  Smeaton,  J.  C. 
Ashdown,  G.  Davis,  J.  W.  Clark,  C.  T.  Millis, 
and  R.  A.  Nurse, — the  last  representing  the 
United  Operative  Plumbers  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  One-fourth  of  the 
masters  and  two-thirds  of  the  operatives  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  full  examinations. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
LEGISLATION. 

BY  A  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

UILDING  legislation  for  London 
practically  dates  from  19  Charles  II., 
cap.  3, 1667,  the  year  after  the  Great 
Fire.  That  great  calamity  was  the 
cause  of  all  subsequent  regulations  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  keynote  is  struck  in  the  eloquent 
wording  of  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1667  : 
“  Forasmuch  as  the  City  of  London,  being  the 
Imperial  Seat  of  his  Majesty’s  Kingdom,  and 
renowned  for  Trade  and  Commerce  through¬ 
out  the  World,  by  reason  of  a  most  dreadful 
Fire  lately  happening  therein,  was  for  the 
most  part  thereof  burnt  down  and  destroyed 
within  the  Compass  of  a  few  Days,  and  now 
lies  buried  in  its  own  Ruins ;  For  the  speedy 
Restoration  whereof  ....  and  to  the  end 
that  great  and  outrageous  Fires  (through  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God),  so  far  forth  as 
human  Providence  (with  Submission  to  the 
Divine  Pleasure)  can  foresee,  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  prevented  and  obviated  for  the  Time  to 
come,  both  by  the  Matter  and  Form  of  such 
Building;  ....  Be  it  therefore  enacted,” 
&c.,  &c. 

Section  IV.  of  this  Act  directs  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  City  of  one  or  more  Surveyors 
to  administer  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  Chief 
Surveyor,  he  may  fairly  be  claimed  to  be  the 
Father  of  District  Surveyors. 

Mr.  Slater,  in  his  interesting  paper  lately 
read  before  the  Institute,  sought  to  prove 
that  the  time  had  come  for  new  building 
legislation  for  London ;  complained  of  the 
insufficiency  and  arbitrariness  of  the  present 
Building  Act  of  1855,  and  also  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  administered ;  and  further  laid 
down  the  lines  upon  which  a  new  Act  should 
be  drawn.  If  we  are  to  support  him  in  this 
laudable  effort,  let  us  first  of  all  endeavour  to 
sum  up  our  experience  gained  during  the 
last  223years.  Between  the  years  1667  and  1855 
sixteen  Building  Acts  have  been  passed,  and 
if  examined  seriatim,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  tendency  throughout  to  eliminate 
all  those  detailed  regulations  which  Mr. 
Slater  now  wishes  to  re-introduce  and  to 
amplify.  The  Act  of  1667  regulates  the 
formation  and  width  of  streets,  the  “  rates  ” 
(heighths)  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
therein  according  to  the  widths  of  the  streets, 
the  sewerage  of  these  streets  and  buildings, 
and  finally  “  the  proportions  and  scantlings- 
for  stories,  walls,  and  timbers.”  Timbers  here 
include  girders,  lintels,  binding  joists,  joists, 
plates,  and  roof  timbers,  down  to  laths  for 
plastering.  This  is  certainly  “  detailed  legis¬ 
lation.” 

Then  follow  the  Acts  of  1707,  1708, 1724, 
1760,  1764,  1765  (two  Acts,  cap.  27  and  cap. 
37),  1772,  1774.  The  last  -  mentioned  (14 
Geo.  III.  c.  78)  remained  in  force  down  to 
1844.  Truly  the  eighteenth  century  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  subject  of  building 
legislation. 

In  the  present  century  we  have  the  Act  of 
1844,  which  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the 
Act  of  1855,  now  in  force  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  area  as  defined  by  the  Local1 
Management  Act  of  that  year. 

There  were  two  unimportant  Acts  passed 
in  1810  and  1840,  but  they  need  not  be  fur¬ 
ther  referred  to  here. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  Act  of  1844,  we  find 
that  it  embraces  and  endeavours  to  legislate  for 
nearly  all  the  various  matters  referred  toby  Mr. 
Slater  as  subjects  urgently  needing  legislative 
control  at  the  present  time.  In  short,  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  of  1844  may  be  said  to 
form  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Slater’s  legislative 
reforms  of  1890.  “  The  Improvement  of 

Drainage,  the  Narrowness  of  Streets,  the 
Ventilation  of  crowded  Neighbourhoods,  the 
use  of  Buildings  unfit  for  Dwellings,  the 
regulation  of  dangerous  and  noxious  Manu¬ 
factures,  the  diversity  of  practice  among 
District  Surveyors,  making  it  expedient  to 
provide  them,  under  certain  checks  and  con¬ 
trol,  a  Discretion  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
fixed  Rules ;  ”  all  these  important  matters  the 
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Act  of  1844  sets  itself  out  to  remedy  and 
control  with  a  complacent  self-assurance 
worthy  of  the  present  young  German  Em- 
peror  himself. 

But  with  what  result  ?  That  in  eleven 
years  it  was  swept  away,  and  the  lean,  abbre¬ 
viated,  unassuming  Act  of  1855  was  sub¬ 
stituted,  an  Act  which  has  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  come  down  in  life,  the  dilapidated 
appearance  of  a  “ hanger-on”  of  police-courts. 
It  is  really  an  Act  which  gives  just  so  much 
control  over  buildings  as  may  insure  a  certain 
minimum  of  stability  and  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  fire. 

Mr.  Slater  says,  “  Both  streets  and  buildings 
should  be  dealt  with  in  one  Act.”  This  is 
clearly  a  mistake.  The  local  management  of 
London  by  its  Vestries  as  constituted  under 
the  Act  of  1855  is  not  perfect ;  but  while 
this  Vestry  system  exists  (and  it  will  not  be 
lightly  done  away),  the  control  of  streets, 
with  their  cleansing,  paving,  lighting,  and 
sewering,  naturally  appertains  to  these 
Vestries ;  they  only  require  such  general 
control  as  may  insure  greater  uniformity  of 
system  in  their  respective  parishes.  But  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  few,  if  any,  provincial 
towns  are  better  administered  than  any  one 
of  the  London  parishes ;  and  if  the  com¬ 
parison  is  made,  that  none  of  the  borough 
municipalities  do  their  work  so  economically. 

With  respect  to  building  legislation  proper, 
it  is  most  important,  as  Professor  Roger 
Smith  says,  that  a  Building  Act  should 
be  definite  in  its  rules,  and  as  these  have  to  be 
generally  applicable  to  many  classes  of  build¬ 
ings  over  the  whole  Metropolitan  area  of  1 1 7 
square  miles,  it  is  manifestly  supremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  frame  such  detailed  regulations  as  may 
he  universally  workable  ;  certainly  for  every 
ounce  of  detail  you  must  allow  a  pound  of 
discretion  in  administration,  otherwise  another 
dead-lock  will  ensue,  as  previously  occurred 
in  1850.  This  can  be  provided  against  by 
correcting  the  defects  in  the  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Act  of  1844.  No  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  administering  the  present 
Building  Act  would  care  to  have  thrown 
upon  him  singly  that  invidious  ‘‘discre¬ 
tionary  power”  which  Mr.  Slater  wishes 
to  confer  upon  the  District  Surveyor. 
But  the  Metropolis  might  be  divided 
into,  say,  six  provinces  (three  on  the 
north  and  three  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames),  each  province  having  two 
official  referees  appointed  to  consider  any 
Building  Act  applications  brought  before 
them,  assisted  by  the  Surveyor  for  the  District 
in  which  the  building  is  to  be  erected.  Such 
a  tribunal  sitting  once  a  month  could  rapidly 
and  effectively  decide  whether  and  how  far 
any  owner  or  builder  should  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  the  strict  rules  of  the  Act,  a 
right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  being 
reserved  for  those  who  thought  the  matter 
decided  against  them  of  sufficient  importance 
for  such  appeal.  With  these  exceptions,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Surveyor 
to  see  that  the  precise  regulations  of  the  Act 
were  complied  with ;  his  hands  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  simplicity  thus 
secured,  and  the  desideratum  of  greater 
uniformity  of  practice  would  be  attained. 

But  no  reform  or  extension  of  building 
legislation  will  be  of  the  slightest  use  unless 
at  the  same  time  an  entirely  new  and  com¬ 
petent  tribunal  is  constituted  to  decide  Build¬ 
ing  Act  cases.  Only  a  British  Parliament 
could  seriously  relegate  such  cases  to  those 
Gallios,  the  police  magistrates.  Some  of 
them  so  dislike  administering  the  Act  that 
they  always  decide  against  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor,  if  possible,  in  order  to  discourage  him 
as  much  as  they  can  from  appearing  before 
them.  Others  appear  to  regard  a  jerry-builder 
as  they  do  a  cabman  summoned  before  them 
by  the  police — that  is,  that  the  defendants 
in  both  cases  are  to  have  every  possible 
chance  of  a  decision  being  given  in  their 
favour.  The  magistrates  do  not  appear 
to  realise  that  the  District  Surveyor  has  no 
personal  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  at 
issue,  and  only  appeals  to  their  courts  as  a 
last  resource,  when  all  other  means  to  amend 
the  evil  complained  of  have  failed.  This  is 


the  secret  of  much  of  the  diversity  of  practice 
among  District  Surveyors ;  it  being  frequently 
wiser  to  overlook  faults  here  and  there,  than 
to  take  action  before  certain  magistrates  only 
to  get  an  adverse  decision ;  for  that  decision 
gets  widely  known  in  the  particular  district, 
discredits  the  Surveyor  in  his  efforts  to  carry 
out  his  duties,  and  makes  a  bad  precedent, 
of  which  other  builders  are  only  too  ready  to 
take  advantage.  The  police  magistrates  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  jerry  building 
which  exists. 

Two  courts  (one  for  each  side  of  the 
Thames),  each  consisting  of  a  barrister, 
assisted  by  two  architects  as  assessors,  sitting 
three  days  a  week,  could  dispose,  with  practical 
and  consistent  decisions,  of  all  Building  Act 
and  “Dangerous  Structure”  cases,  and  also 
of  all  the  appeals  upon  special  applications 
before  referred  to.  One  great  advantage  to 
the  whole  community  of  these  double 
tribunals  would  be  an  immense  saving  of 
time  ;  another  would  be  the  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  all  “  By-Law  ”  Regulations. 
Only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  existing  By-Laws  under  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1878  can  realise  what  a 
hopeless  tangle  they  make,  frequently  render¬ 
ing  proceedings  under  them  abortive,  and 
consequently  mischievous  in  their  futile 
results. 

The  limitation  of  the  height  of  buildings  is 
a  very  difficult  question,  and  will  become 
more  difficult  in  the  future.  The  growth  of 
the  area  of  London  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  anxious  consideration,  and  is  an  admitted 
evil.  There  is  but  one  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  that  consists  in  concentration. 
That  solution  is  already  being  attempted  by 
the  erection  of  dwellings  one  above  another 
over  the  same  site ;  it  is  a  necessary  and 
economical  consequence  from  the  increased 
and  increasing  value  of  metropolitan  land. 
How  far,  then,  should  Legislation  interfere 
with  this  development  of  concentration,  if  one 
may  be  excused  the  paradox  ? 

Sanitary  experts,  so  called,  say  it  is 
unhealthy  to  live  in  a  street  where  the 
buildings  are  higher  than  the  width  of  the 
roadway ;  but  how  much  nervous  disease  and 
brain  pressure  are  caused  by  the  stampede  of 
millions  of  Londoners  from  the  suburbs  to 
the  business  centres  in  the  morning,  and  the 
stampede  back  again  in  the  evening?  To  the 
true  auditor  of  the  Public  Health  Bill  there 
is  a  debtor  as  well  as  a  creditor  side  in  this 
account. 

The  only  sound  basis  of  any  limitation  of 
height  should  be  that  of  safe  escape  in  case 
of  fire  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  as  representing  a  body 
of  scientific  builders,  should  have  supported 
any  mere  arbitrary  limitation,  instead  of  con¬ 
sulting  together  to  provide  that  safety  by 
scientific  construction.  In  America,  archi¬ 
tects  devote  their  talents  and  energies  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  over  300  ft.  high.  Why 
should  English  architects  be  content  to  fetter 
their  abilities  by  prohibitive  legislation? 
Forth  Bridges,  Severn  Tunnels,  and  Eiffel 
Towers  would  never  be  carried  out  if 
engineers  were  not  animated  by  a  much  more 
independent  spirit. 

Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aitchison  points  out  in  his  strong, 
common-sense,  and  practical  “  Remarks,” 
that  all  these  reforms  and  regulations  will 
result  in  a  question  of  “  adequate  rent,”  and 
that  Mr.  Slater’s  ideal  London,  “the  best 
arranged,  best  built,  most  sanitary,  and 
generally  most  magnificent  city  in  the  whole 
world,”  will  be  a  luxury  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  for,  like  all  the  other  good  ideals  of 
modern  Socialism. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hold  our  hands 
from  reform,  and  join  the  “laissez  faire” 
school,  but  we  shall  better  adapt  our  means 
to  our  end,  if  we  fully  realise  what  that  end 
will  be.  Percy  Hunter. 


Board  Scliools,  Harlesden. — Mr.  J.  Martin 
Brooks,  of  London,  has  been  selected  as  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  new  Board  schools  at  Harlesden, 
in  a  limited  competition. 


NOTES. 

OLONEL  RICH’S  report  to  the  ) 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  accident  at  : 
Carlisle,  along  with  the  detailed  1 
evidence  which  we  now  have  for  r 
the  first  time,  shows  how  delusive  in  such  cases  = 
are  the  reports  of  evidence  as  published  by  the  ? 
newspapers.  Colonel  Rich’s  report  is  almost  t 
contradictory  of  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  • 
jury,  and  no  one  reading  the  detailed  evidence,  , 
and  who  can  appreciate  the  points  of  it,  will  1 
doubt  that  Colonel  Rich’s  conclusion  is  in  the  1 
main  correct,  though  there  may  be  room  i 
for  difference  of  opinion  on  one  or  two  ) 
points  in  it.  The  coroner’s  jury  acquitted  I 
the  driver  of  all  blame,  and  only  attacked  the  1 
Company  for  having  an  unreliable  break ;  and  ! 
we  stated  that  on  the  published  evidence  we  i 
could  see  no  blame  attaching  to  the  driver. 
Colonel  Rich  concludes  that  the  accident  t 
was  the  driver’s  fault,  though  he  miti-  ■ 
gates  his  verdict  by  the  remark  that  it  is  • 
calculated  to  puzzle  a  driver  at  a  critical  I 
moment  that  there  should  be  two  treatments  ■ 
of  the  vacuum  brake,  one  “  simple  ”  and  one  2 
“  automatic,”  both  worked  by  the  same  lever  i 
(backwards  for  “  simple  ”  and  forwards  for  r 
“automatic”);  and  as  it  appears  that  the  i 
breaks  have  to  be  set  on  each  carriage  for  i 
one  or  the  other  action  by  previous  arrange-  - 
ment  before  the  train  is  started,  the  recom-  - 
mendation  that  the  company  should  as  soon  i 
as  possible  do  away  with  this  dual  system  i 
and  adopt  the  automatic  brake  only  certainly  j 
comes  with  additional  force  on  reading  this  f 
evidence.  The  driver,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  : 
something  to  stop  the  train,  pulled  back  the  1 
lever,  which  put  the  steam  brake  on  the  engine  t 
and  “simple  vacuum”  on  the  carriages,  but  as  s 
the  latter  were  set  for  automatic  vacuum,  the  t 
only  effect  of  this  was  to  take  all  brake-  ■ 
power  off  except  the  guard’s  hand-brake. 1 
But  the  main  point  of  the  detailed  evidence  t 
is  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rule  (as  we  said  c 
there  ought  to  be)  that  trains  must  always  ; 
approach  terminal  stations  (or  those  which  t 
are  classified  with  them,  of  which  Carlisle  is  s 
one)  at  such  speed  that  the  train  could  be  ( 
brought  to  a  stand  at  the  proper  place  by  the  < 
ordinary  hand-brakes  only.  The  driver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  evidence,  tested  his  i 
vacuum  brake  at  the  proper  place,  and  finding  f 
it  wanting,  tried  to  get  up  a  vacuum  and : 
pulled  the  vacuum  brake  about  in  a  t 
confused  endeavour  to  make  it  do  some-- 
thing,  all  which  time  the  train  was  getting  ( 
nearer  to  the  point  of  danger  with  little  reduc¬ 
tion  of  speed ;  had  he  at  once  abandoned  it  i 
and  whistled  for  the  hand-brakes  he  would,  if 
he  was  at  the  distance  from  the  station  which! 
he  states,  have  pulled  up  with  them.  A  still  1 
more  important  point  brought  out  in  Col.) 
Rich’s  report  is  as  to  the  possible  reason  fori 
the  failure  of  the  vacuum  brake  to  act.  We 
now  learn  from  the  evidence  that  two  c.ar-r 
riages  were  found  with  the  wheels  heated* 
after  the  collision.  Col.  Rich  considers  that! 
the  driver  having  shut  the  small  ejector  ati 
Shap  Summit,  when  the  train  stopped,  forgot ) 
to  open  it  again.  The  office  of  this  ejector  is  to: 
keep  up  vacuum  during  the  journey  as  against- 
imavoidable  leakage,  and  Col  Rich  believes  thei 
vacuum  had  leaked  away  so  far  as  to  let  down 
two  of  the  blocks  on  the  wheels  sufficiently! 
to  cause  friction,  but  not  to  stop  the  train  om 
a  falling  gradient.  “  When  the  driver  tested- 
his  vacuum  at  Wood  Bank,  there  would  be, 
little  or  none  in  the  pipe,  he  would  feel  noi 
further  check  to  his  train  than  was  already! 
applied  by  the  leaking  on,”  and,  as  before  said,' 
he  took  off  any  power  of  working  the  brake c 
further  by  changing  the  lever  to  simple! 
vacuum.  There  is  nothing  but  circumstantial] 
evidence  for  this  view,  but  it  accounts  for  tbel 
heated  wheels  of  the  two  carriages  men-i 
tioned,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  beem 
otherwise  accounted  for.  Colonel  Rich  si 
moral  as  to  this  is  that  shutting  off  the  small) 
ejector  at  stations  should  be  forbidden.  It  is 
only  done,  apparently,  to  avoid  unnecessary! 
noise  from  the  engine  while  standing. 

THOSE  who  look  at  the  voting  list  for  the! 

Council  of  the  Institute  will  be  sufficient  1  v 
surprised  at  one  or  two  of  the  names  included' 
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in  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  circular  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  persons 
have  been  forced  on  to  the  list  under  the 
powers  of  the  by-law  which  admits  of  this  kind 
of  operation.  It  is  for  the  general  good,  no 
doubt,  that  this  power  of  making  additions 
“°.  the  Council’s  list  of  nominees  should 
ixist  :  that  it  should  be  used  to  invite 
:he  suffrages  of  the  voters  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  done  all  he  can  to  injure 
-he  Institute,  is  a  piece  of  assurance 
iharacteristic  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
:omes.  It  is  desirable  that  those  who  wish 
he  Institute,  and  the  Council  especially,  to 
lave  the  character  of  a  society  of  artists  and 
gentlemen,  should  not  omit  to  record  their 
r°te  for  those  who  are  likely  to  maintain  its 
tonour  and  dignity. 

"UIL  Railway  Rates  Inquiry  is  drawing  to 

-  a  close,  the  consideration  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  being  now  at  an  end,  with  the  excep- 
lon  of  the  hardware  list.  Lord  Balfour  and 
ns  colleague  have  not  hesitated  to  state  that, 
>y  taking  the  evidence  of  the  traders  and 
ailway  officials  firsthand,  they  consider  they 
ave  gained  the  necessary  information  far 
lore  satisfactorily  than  they  would  have 
one  through  the  intervention  of  counsel, 
hey  have  had  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
ature  of  the  traffic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lethod  of  dealing  with  it  on  the  other,— 
imewhat  confusing  at  times,  as  we  have 
efore  remarked,  but  still  more  to  the  point 
nd  more  intelligible  perhaps,  than  if  given 
nder  the  direction  of  a  legal  prompter,  with 
ut  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
«t.  borne  traders  have  prolonged  the  inquiry 
r  adrancing  claims  which  really  appear  pri 
JSterous.  A  representative  of  the  glass  trade 
ir  instance,  asked  that  plate-glass  in  4-ton 
ads  should  be  placed  in  Class  B  (which,  it 
HI  be  remembered,  includes  such  traffic  as 
g-iron  and  bricks).  Lord  Balfour  naturally 
ked  if  the  objector  was  serious  in  making 
us  proposition,  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
hrmative.  Mr.  Marshall  Stevens  'has  been 
amined  at  length  upon  his  alternative 
heme  of  classification,  and  he  maintains  that 
ere  is  no  reason  why  one  scheme  only, 
plicable  to  all  railways  in  the  United  Iving- 
>m,  should  not  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
s  evidencing  the  altered  attitude  of  the 
iders  to  the  terminals  question,  it  may  be 
■ted  that  Mr.  Stevens’s  proposal  includes 
iximurn  station  terminals  and  maximum 
rvice  terminals,— the  former  item  having 
eviously  been  strenuously  resisted.  Another 
luse  in  the  proposal  is  for  “maximum  tolls," 
erm  which  has  led  to  much  misunderstand- 
*  in  the  past,  and  which  might  well  be 
owed  to  disappear  from  the  new  schedules 
possible. 


decision.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  latest  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  way  of  postal  reform  is  that  the 
hour,  as  well  as  the  date  and  place  of  collec¬ 
tion,  should  be  stamped  on  all  letters  passing 
through  the  post-office  ;  and  a  memorial  for 
presentation  to  the  Postmaster-General  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  has  been  largely 
signed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
has  long  been  done  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  additional  information 
would  doubtless  often  prove  serviceable.  If 
the  suggestion  is  acted  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  figures  will  be  clearer  than  the  date 
stamps  upon  railway  tickets  frequentlv  are. 
A  short  time  ago  the  return  half  of  a  ticket 
was  presented  at  a  station  on  one  of  the 
southern  lines  which  the  officials  refused  to 
pass  on  account  of  the  date  being  indistinct, 
—compelling  the  holder  to  pay  afresh  for  the 
return  journey  (the  amount  being  subse¬ 
quently  recovered).  Passengers  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  warning  that  “  change  must 
be  examined  before  leaving  the  booking-office, 
as  mistakes  cannot  be  afterwards  rectified,” 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  equally  necessary 
for  them  to  inspect  every  letter  and  figure  on 
their  tickets. 


ceptions  of  his  hearers.  This,  however,  is 
rather  disappointing  to  those  who  went 
expecting  to  have  a  concise  and  connected 
Stjteiment  °f-  resu^fcs  recent  researches, 
and  had  to  listen  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
objects  of  archeological  research,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
the  means  which  he  took  to  acquire  languages 
and  otherwise  fit  himself  for  his  task,  and  a 
eulogy  on  his  ability  and  energy,  &c. ;  all  of 
which  (including  the  eulogy)  is  to  be  found 
in  Ur.  fechhemann  s  books.  A  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  audience  ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  re¬ 
quire  to  have  it  explained  to  them  that  the 
object  of  digging  up  ancient  temples  is  not  to 
secure  curios  for  the  archaeologist's  own  col- 
lection,  but  for  the  more  serious  end  of  an 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  artistic  and 
histone  information.  The  value  of  a  lecture 
on  such  a  subj'ect  should  be  to  give  a  con¬ 
nected  exposition  of  the  facts  recently  brought 
to  light,  for  the  benefit  of  intelligent  hearers 
who  may  have  been  too  busy  to  keep  an  eye 
on  all  the  discoveries  as  they  turned  up  No 
one  could  do  this  better  than  Dr.  Waldstein, 
if  he  would  kindly  think  it  worth  while. 


^IIE  Strand  Improvement  Bill  come  before 
■  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 

m?„°nS  la8t  week'  and  ols°  °n 

rnday  and  Thursday  of  the  present  week 
e  main  struggle  is  as  regards  the  question 
betterment  that  is,  whether  soie  part 
the  cost  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  rent-charge 
adjoining  properties  in  proportion  as  they 
■y  have  benefited  by  the  improvement.  The 

pml  qLqIi  If  imProvfment  the  promoters 
end  shall  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator.  It 

o„ineiorr6,b  nl-to  delay  any  expression 
opinion  on  this  subject  until  there  has  been 
e  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
Ittee.  bo  far  as  regards  the  actual  improve- 
nt,  namely,  the  widening  of  the  Strand  by 
Jung  away  the  south  side  of  Holywell- 

pSiXli^.  d«~f„^n 

EIHE  Australasian  colonies  are  not  unani- 

tslTu3  rlgard  t0  Mr-  Goschen’s 

-tal-reduction  scheme.  The  Victorian 

■te11.1  13  willing  to  adopt  it,  and  New 
i,  \\  ales  will  probably  concur.  New 

nw  °n  lue  0ther  bimd’  declines,  and 
ith  Australia  appears  undecided.  It  is 

uussBd0d  tthat  the.8ubiect  will  shortly  be 
-ussed  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
^Australian  cdonies,  when  the  dissentients 

r  psthaps  be  induced  to  reconsider  their 


P  tke  current  number  of  the  j Veil)  Review 
J-  the  Earl  of  Meath,  sometime  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion,  discourses  on  “Lungs  for  our  Great 
Cities,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  principal 
parks  in  the  Lnited  States  which  he  has 
recently  visited.  American  (like  English) 
cities  are  suffering  from  the  overcrowding 
propensities  of  previous  landowners,  and 
have  only  recently  become  alive  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  adequate  breathing-spaces 
for  their  teeming  populations;  but  the  manner 
in  which  our  cousins  across  the  water  are 
proceeding  with  this  work,  now  that  they  feel 
its  necessity,  is  somewhat  different  from  ours. 
To  take  New  York  as  an  example :  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  “  gardenesque  ”  Central  Park,  this 
city  has  recently  acquired  no  less  than  five 
parks,  of  an  aggregate  area  of  nearly  4,000 
acres,  and  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  2,000,000/. 
These  are,  however,  outside  the  city,  and  only 
at  the  present  time  are  efforts  being  put  forth 
to  obtain  open  spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
For  this  purpose  the  State  legislature  has 
passed  an  Act  “for  the  location,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  improvement  of  additional  parks 
m  the  City  of  New  York,”  whereby 
the  Board  of  Street  Opening  and  Im¬ 
provement  is  empowered  to  condemn 
property  and  open  as  many  parks  below  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth-street  as  they  may 
think  best.  The  Board  has  in  consequence 
appropriated  2,000,000/.,  to  be  expended 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  pulling  down 
rookeries  and  “making  air-holes  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city.”  “It  is  to  be 
hoped,”  says  the  Earl,  “that  our  London 
County  Council  will  take  example  from  this 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  New  York. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  London  to 
spend  anything  approaching  the  sum  which 
J-ew  lork  is  willing  to  find.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  to  pull  down  dwellings  and 
purchase  valuable  land.  Happily  for  London 
there  are  still  over  200  disused  burial-grounds 
closed  to  the  public,  and  many  neglected 
squares,  in  addition  to  a  few  spaces  which  are 
already  laid  out  as  gardens  by  private  associa¬ 
tions  and  individuals,  who  are  desirous  to 
extend  their  operations  and  to  relieve  the 
public  of  this  heavy  primary  expense,  if  only 
the  London  Council  will  undertake  to  main¬ 
tain  the  grounds  thus  laid  out  as  gardens  and 
playgrounds  and  open  them  to  the  public.” 
As  will  be  seen  by  our  report  on  another  pao-e 
the  London  County  Council  is  now  devotm^ 
itself  to  a  consideration  of  this  important 
question  in  its  relation  to  the  less-favoured 
portions  of  the  metropolis. 


WE  presume  Dr.  Waldstein  considers  that 
.  .  he  “as  on  previous  occasions  suffi¬ 

ciently  gauged  the  capacities  of  an  afternoon 
itoyal  Institution  audience,  and  that  the  first 
of  his  course  of  three  lectures  on  “Recent 
Excavations  in  Greece,”  given  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  was  levelled  for  the  assumed  per- 


TTOW  much  importance  is  attached  by  the 
■“  X  Germans  to  good  connexion  by  means 
of  waterways,  and  easy  navigation  thereon, 
is  evident  if  one  bears  in  mind  that,  besides 
the  long  list  of  smaller  works  which  out¬ 
siders  scarcely  hear  of,  a  Danube-Oder  Canal 
is  being  planned  ;  that  the  Rhine  is  not  only 
to  be  connected  with  the  river  Maas  and  the 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal,  but  also  with  the  Elbe, 
which  latter  is  to  have  a  new  connexion  with 
the  Trave ;  and  that  complicated  schemes  are 
being  prepared  in  reference  to  the  deepening 
of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  so  as  to  make  them 
nawigable  for  ships  of  greater  tonnage. 
Although,  of  course,  many  a  plan  does  not 
receive  prompt  approval  at  the  Ministry  of 
.Public  Works,  which  latter  body  has  lately 
unofficially  notified  that  the  number  of  these 
projects  which  are  continually  being  handed  in 
for  consideration  is  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  financial  means  of  the  country,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  projects 
will  be  taken  in  hand  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years.  In  fact,  this  extension  of 
waterways  can  be  safely  expected,  all  the 
more  so  if  we  look  at  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement,  of 
River  and  Canal  Navigation  in  Germany ,* 
held  last  month,  where  the  president,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schlichting  (of  the  Berlin  Technical 
Cohege)  showed  that  the  traffic  on  the  Oder 
(near  Ivustrin)  is  at  present  nine  times  greater 
than  in  1873,  on  the  Elbe  (by  Schandau)  four 
times,  and  on  the  Rhine  twice  as  great  as  on 
that  date,  12,000,000  tons  being  now  moved 
on  these  three  rivers  combined  as  against  the 
4,000,000  tons  of  sixteen  years  ago. 

TN  reference  to  the  proposed  building  for 
-L  the  Prussian  “  Landtag,”  referred  to  on 
page  245  of  our  current  volume,  we  are  now 
able  to  state  that  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  on 
the  sites  of  the  present  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
“  Reichstag’  and  the  Prussian  “Herrenhaus” 
two  monumental  buildings  for  each  of  the 
two  “  houses”  (Herrenhaus  and  Abgeordneten- 
haus)  of  the  Landtag,  and  that  these  two 
buildings,  each  one  forming  a  compact  whole 
in  itself,  are  to  be  connected  by  a  third,  in 
which  room  for  the  Chamber  of  Ministers 
will  be  found.  It  has  been  high  time  to  come 
to  some  decision  on  the  subject,  considering 
that  the  project  has  now  been  some  forty 
years  under  discussion,  and  that  the  plan  now 
decided  upon  has  for  eight  years  been  on  the 
point  of  being  approved  of. 


A  T  a  meeting  of  the  north-western  branch 
Sociefcy  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  held  in  Manchester  on  the  9th  inst 
Dr.  Hope,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Liverpool,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on, 
“Insanitary  Houses  and  Areas,  and  the 
Methods  of  Dealing  with  them  in  Liverpool.” 
The  subject  would  be  interesting  enough  at 

Tr*S1enct^'e,rein-f,ir  Heb""S  der  Deutschen  Fluss-und 
Kanal-Schiffahrt  (some  4,000  members). 
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any  time,  but  it  is  particularly  so  at  a  time 
when  the  London  County  Council  has  just 
decided  to  proceed  on  the  lines  adopted  not 
very  long  ago  by  the  great  northern  port. 
Such  Corporations  as  Bolton,  which  have  so 
far  awakened  from  their  lethargy  as  to  pull 
down  rookeries,  but  have  not  energy  enough 
to  proceed  to  build  new  and  healthy  houses 
in  place  of  them,  might  well  learn  a  lesson 
from  Liverpool.  For  years  the  authorities 
of  that  city  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  certain  districts,  and 
to  some  extent  succeeded  in  their 
efforts,  causing  a  reduction  in  the  death- 
rate  from  60  to  40  per  1,000 ;  but  it  was  felt 
that  enough  had  not  been  done  the  death- 
rate  in  these  districts  was  still  double  that  of 
the  whole  city.  To  improve  further  the  con¬ 
dition  of  these  places,  two  blocks  of  property, 
consisting  of  650  houses,  occupied  by  2,537 
persons,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Corporation. 
In  nearly  all  these  houses  ventilation  was  an 
impossibility,  and  tl  the  stagnant  atmosphere 
was  foul  and  noisome ;  ”  no  wonder  that  the 
death-rate  in  these  two  blocks  from  pulmonary 
diseases  alone  equalled  in  ratio  the  death-rate 
of  the  whole  city.  The  houses  were  de¬ 
molished,  and  at  a  cost  of  70,000/..  the  Cor¬ 
poration  erected  the  Victoria  Buildings  to 
provide  accommodation  in  their  stead.  “  The 
mortality  in  the  new  buildings  is  about  half 
what  it  was  in  the  old.”  Comment  is  un¬ 
necessary.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  about  2,000  insani¬ 
tary  houses  have  been  demolished  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  600  more  are  now  awaiting  the 
same  fate. _ 

THE  Athenceum  contains  a  passing  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  circumstance  that  certain 
petitions  and  fair  promises  will  no  longer 
avail  to  save  the  gateway  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
from  the  untoward  fate  with  which  it  was 
threatened  a  few  years  ago.  Commenting 
upon  the  ample  resources  at  the  Benchers’ 
disposal,— largely  due,  we  believe,  to  their 
recent  sale  of  Furnival's  Inn,  acquired,  in 
1547,  for  120/., — our  contemporary  says : 
“  Lord  Grimthorpe,  having  pretty  well 
destroyed  everything  of  historical  interest 
at  St.  Albans,  is  longing  to  destroy  some 
other  relic  of  the  past,  and  display  his  incom¬ 
petence  as  an  amateur  architect.”  In  this 
latter  respect  we  are  quite  at  one  with  the 
Athenceum,.  Yet  the  coming  destruction 
which  it  laments  forms,  in  fact,  but  the 
completion  of  the  Benchers’  scheme,  already 
more  than  half  accomplished,  for  an  entire 
rebuilding  of  the  various  courts  which  com¬ 
posed  their  old  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
These  chambers  were  all  soundly  and  solidly 
built,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oak, — no  slight 
safeguard  against  fire, — was  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  So  far  as  structural  considerations  are 
concerned,  their  removal  is  unnecessary. 


THE  walled  park  of  183  hectares  (452 
acres)  at  Elven  and  its  castle  in  Brit¬ 
tany  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  price  of  300,000 
francs.  This  well-preserved  fortress  stands 
near  to  Vannes,  on  the  road  to  Ploermel,  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan,  and  has  a  high 
octagonal  keep.  It  should  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  our  countrymen,  inasmuch  as  it 
formed  the  prison-house  for  some  while  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  Earl  of  Richmond. 
Having  sought  refuge  in  France  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  and  having  been 
driven  by  a  storm  on  to  this  coast,  he  was 
made  captive  by  Duke  Francis  II.,  and, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  con¬ 
fined  at  Elven.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
Auray,  famed  for  its  Champ  des  Martyrs, 
and  a  now  vanished  castle  of  King  Arthur : 
Morbihan,  or  the  little  sea,  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Druids’  chief  seat ;  with 
Loemariaker,  or  place  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  Carnac,  renowned  for  its  menhirs,  dol¬ 
mens,  and  other  Celtic  remains. 


A  PAMPHLET  of  sixty-two  pages,  en¬ 
titled  “  Leaseholds  and  Legislation,”  has 
recently  been  published  by  Messrs.  Long¬ 
mans.  It  is  a  resume  of  the  interim  Report  of 


the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  Town  Holdings.  When  that  report 
was  made  we  treated  the  matter  very  fully. 
This  work  is,  however,  not  a  mere  precis ;  it 
prints  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  lease¬ 
hold  enfranchisement.  It  is  well  and  clearly 
written,  and  is  worth  perusal  by  any  one  who 
desires  to  get  the  report  of  the  Committee  in 
a  convenient  form. 


THE  French  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court, 
Brompton  (in  the  buildings  and  grounds 
occupied  two  years  ago  by  the  Italian  Exhi¬ 
bition),  is  to  be  opened  this  Saturday,  May  17. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  which  the  large 
Exhibition  Gallery  presented  on  Wednesday 
last,  this  part  of  the  undertaking  is  not  likely 
to  be  anything  like  ready  on  the  opening  day. 
The  long  gallery  was  almost  empty  on 
Wednesday;  very  few  stands  or  show-cases 
were  in  position,  and  not  many  packing- 
cases  containing  exhibits  had  arrived.  Two 
or  three  days  may,  of  course,  work 
wonders  in  this  respect,  but  they  will  have 
to  be  wrought  before  the  building  can  possibly 
present  anything  like  an  exhibition.  In  the 
grounds  things  seemed  to  be  in  a  rather  more 
forward  condition.  Passing  out  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  gallery,  one  finds  that  the  first  bridge  on 
the  left  over  the  railway  has  been  dubbed  the 
“  Pont  de  la  Concorde,”  which,  of  course,  it 
in  no  way  resembles.  The  farther  railway 
bridge,  now  called  the  Pont  Neuf,  is  equally 
unlike  its  namesake.  The  large  entertain¬ 
ments  theatre  has  been  covered  with  scene- 
painters’  architecture,  and  is  intended  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  Louvre.  Closely 
adjoining  this,  and  heedless  of  Paris  topo¬ 
graphy,  the  canvas  screen  which  was  in  the 
Italian  Exhibition  occupied  by  a  view  of  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  is  now  painted  with  a  view 
of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  ElystSes,  looking 
towards  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  is  seen 
terminating  the  vista.  The  buildings  devoted 
in  the  Italian  Exhibition  to  Wine  and 
Alimentary  Products  are  at  present  empty, 
with  the  exception  of  canvases  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  being  painted  for  some  parts  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  exteriors  of  these  buildings 
are  already  covered  with  painted  screens, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  two  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  of  domestic  buildings,  with  gaily 
striped  blinds  and  jalousies.  According 
to  the  programme,  the  Fine  Arts  section 
“  will  be  exceptionally  excellent.  Among  the 
contributors  will  be  many  of  the  best  artists 
in  France,  including  such  names  as  Gerome, 
Bartholdi,  Barrias,  Constant,  Armand- 
Dumaresq,  Aublet,  Coutan,  Yon,  &c.,  &c. 
The  section  will  doubtless  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  representative  of  French  Art,  and 
several  rooms  in  the  Exhibition  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  paintings  from  this  year’s  two 
Paris  Salons."  We  will  say  more  about  the 
Exhibition  later  on  if  necessary.  At  present 
it  does  not  show  much  indication  of  justify¬ 
ing  the  loud  flourishes  of  trumpets  which 
have  heralded  it.  Whatever  its  success  as  an 
exhibition,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  popular 
place  of  al  fresco  resort  during  the  coming 
summer  months. 


rplIE  collection  of  paintings  of  animal  life 
A-  by  Madame  Ronner,  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery,  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
as  far  as  the  paintings  of  cats  are  con¬ 
cerned,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  collection. 
Not  only  is  the  mere  imitative  work  of  the 
highest  class,  in  regard  to  the  rendering  of 
the  creature’s  outer  appearance,  but  the  artist 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  remarkable  com¬ 
prehension  of  and  power  of  indicating  the 
feline  character.  Mr.  Spielmann,  in  an  intro¬ 
ductory  note  attached  to  the  catalogue,  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  both  shorter  and  less 
pretentious  than  many  of  the  similar  essays 
which  preface  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  cata¬ 
logues,  remarks  on  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  animal  painters  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  cat,  and  accounts  for  it  partly 
on  the  ground  that  the  animal  is  much  less 
comprehensible,  in  regard  to  its  feelings  and 
its  nature,  than  some  other  animals,  besides 
having  a  peculiar  suddenness  in  its  move¬ 


ments,  which  are  very  difficult  to  catch  o 
fix  in  painting.  There  is  perhaps  anotl 
reason  to  be  found,  the  difficulty  of  draw.v 
an  animal  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  f 
is  devoid  of  distinctly  defined  outline.  Ff 
whatever  causes  it  is  certainly  quite  true  tl 
there  are  fewer  good  painters  of  cats  than; 
any  other  civilised  animal,  and  Mdit 
Ronner’s  painting  ought  to  be  seen,  as  rep: 
senting  a  kind  of  artistic  excellence  wh 
is  rather  rare. 


THE  set  of  sketches  in  Egypt  and  elsewlr 
in  the  East,  by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  in  ii 
same  gallery,  includes  a  number  of  arch  it 
tural  subjects,  mostly  slightly  but  effective 
sketched.  Among  the  best  are  the  view,’ 
“  Luxor,”  half  buried  in  the  accumulated  so; 
of  centuries,  and  with  the  masts  of  the  mod* 
ships  seen  in  the  harbour ;  “  Karnac,”  with  1 
spreading  capitals  and  the  hot  purple  shadoi 
on  the  columns  very  powerfully  rendere 
and  “  El  Ghoury,”  a  mosque  interior  which 
an  admirable  example  of  brilliant  effect; 
colour  detail  conveyed  without  any  labour; 
execution. 


A  LETTER  signed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Rii 
mond  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  appea: 
in  the  Times  of  Friday  last  week,  urging  tl 
Stevens’s  great  work,  the  Wellington  Mon 
ment,  should  be  re  moved  from  its  miserable  pq 
tion  in  the  side  chapel  and  put  where  it  wasi 
tended  to  go  in  the  nave,  and  completed  w 
the  equestrian  statue  which  Stevens  design 
for  it.  We  have  urged  this  over  and  o 
again  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  we  are  g 
to  see  any  fresh  attempt  made  to  awali 
public  interest  about  it ;  but  we  imagi 
Messrs.  Richmond  and  Clarke  might  just 
well  talk  to  the  winds.  It  is  a  matter; 
which  the  English  public  mind  is  entir 
dead  and  indifferent. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  - 
ACADEMY.— III. 

1.740.  “A  Country  Museum  and  Institute 
Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley.  We  hope  this  isi 
executed  building,  or  to  be  executed.  It  i 
very  original  and  picturesque  design,  very  v 
suited  to  express  the  class  of  building  nam 
The  ground  story  is  in  plain  coursed  mason 
with  windows  introduced  in  a  purely  utilitai; 
manner  where  wanted,  and  a  round-arched  d« 
way  in  the  centre  ;  above  the  string  is  a  d 
band  of  what  we  presume  would  be  colon) 
decoration  in  tiles,  a  large  symmetrical  fli'. 
design ;  above  this  niches  with  seated  staff 
serve  to  decorate  the  wall  space  ;  the  buildini 
of  course  top-lighted.  No.  1,739,  a  slight  tini 
sketch  by  the  same  architect,  shows  a  \ 
peculiar  “  rood-screen  from  S.  Maria  Maggia 
Bergamo,”  with  a  very  tall  slender  cross  ; 
crucifix  rising  over  the  doorway,  the  crua 
being  shaded  by  what  looks  like  a  piece  of  t 
broidered  cloth  hanging  over  supports  on  a 
crucifix  so  as  to  make  a  semicircular  h 
over  the  figure,  and  a  long  droop  at  each  a 
of  it. 

1.741.  “A  Reception  Room”:  Mr.  Roll 
Hill.  A  coloured  geometrical  drawing  show 
a  pleasing  decorative  treatment  with  tl 
woodwork  and  a  warm  tinted  wall,  probal 
intended  for  gold  decoration ;  over  the  stri 
course  are  wall  paintings  in  semicircr 
lunettes. 

1,743.  “Church  of  St.  Luke,  Richmond! 
terior  ”  ;  Messrs.  Goldie  Child  &  Goldie.  : 
modern  Gothic  church  in  Early  English  sfcf 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  solid  and  masn 
treatment,  of  the  junction  of  tower  and  spire; 
little  heavy  in  effect,  certainly. 

1,747.  “  East  Window  of  St.  Hilda’s,  Darlii 
ton  ”  ;  Mr.  A.  O.  Hemming.  A  crucifixion  s 
ject  filling  three  high  and  narrow  lar: 
windows,  designed  in  one  plane  and  wit! 
good  effect  of  colour.  It  would  have  b 
better,  however,  to  have  avoided  the  repea 
lines  made  across  the  three  windows1  by  ’ 
divisions  of  the  subject  by  conventional  clout 
the  windows  might,  have  been  grouped- 
regard  to  subject  without  being  actually  c 
nected  in  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  design,  ij 
is  questionable  whether  this  should  be  dl 
even  across  an  ordinary  mullion  ;  but  it.  certa:ii 
cannot  be  done  with  good  effect  across  :G 
piers  dividing  separate  lancet  lights. 
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1.748.  “  Tom  Tower,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ” : 
Mr.  T.  L.  Worthington:  an  effective  little  bit  of 
architectural  drawing  in  water-colour. 

1.749.  “A  pair  of  Park  Gates:”  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.  A  design  in  wrought  iron, 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  illustration  shortly  ; 
there  is  a  certain  special  character  about  it,  as  it  is 
in  general  feeling  of  Renaissance  type,  but  the 
large  conventional  leaves  and  the  frames  of  the 
monogram  panels  are  in  a  more  free  and  less 
conventional  style  than  the  ordinary  Renais¬ 
sance  leaf.  The  thin  spirals  contrast  well  with 
these  broad  leaves.  The  thin  repouss<§  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  larger  details  is  well  indicated  in 
the  drawing.  We  should  much  like,  however, 
;o  take  a  pair  of  cutters  and  clip  off  the  two 
sprays  of  realistic  foliage  in  the  crowning  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  gate.  This  mixing  of  realistic 
with  purely  conventional  elements  is  one  of  the 
prevalent  weaknesses  of  wrought  ironwork  in 
the  present  day,  and  we  wish  Professor 
Aitchison  had  avoided  sanctioning  it  by  his 
jxample. 

1.751.  “  Royal  Yacht  Club  House  Hunter’s 
3uay  Scotland  ;  competitive  design  ”  :  Messrs. 
Fohn  Burnett,  Son  &  Campbell.  These  are  two 
irawings  in  one  frame,  slightly  but  effectively 
sketched  in  brown  ink  on  a  toned  paper.  No 
plan  is  given,  but  the  design  is  picturesque  and 
suitable  for  a  yacht  club-house :  the  rounded 
wing,  with  its  open  gallery  under  the  eaves  of 
/he  high  roof,  is  a  good  incident  in  the  design 
md  gives  it  a  good  deal  of  its  special  character. 

1.752.  1,753.  One  of  these  is  described  in  the 
jatalogue  as  “  study  for  a  country  mansion  in 
the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century,”  and  the 
jther  as  study  for  the  same  “  in  the  early  style 
>f  the  Georgian  period,”  both  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Froup :  they  should  have  had  one  title,  for 
;hey  are  front  and  back  views  of  the  same 
auilding.  They  are  pretty  little  delicately-tinted 
elevations,  and  represent  with  correctness  and 
J°od  taste  what  they  profess  to  represent ;  but 
we  do  not  think  much  “  study  ”  is  required  to 
produce  this  kind  of  thing. 

1.755.  “Towers  of  Ely  Cathedral”:  A.  Need- 
lam  Wilson  :  a  good  little  pencil  sketch. 

1.756.  “Design  for  Bronze  Gates  and  Grille”: 
Mr.  John  J.  Shaw.  This  is  hung  too  high  to  be 
well  seen,  especially  considering  the  peculiar 
execution  of  the  drawing;  if  the  author  had 
adopted  a  method  of  drawing  that  would  have 
shown  the  detail  more  completely  he  would 
probably  have  got  a  better  place  for  his  work  ; 
all  that  can  be  said,  as  it  is,  is  that  the 
general  effect  appears  rich  and  suitable  to  the 
material. 

1,758.  “  Gamekeepers’  Lodge,  Sidbury,  Sid- 
mouth  ” :  Mr.  Walter  F.  Cave.  An  artistic 
monochrome  sketch  of  a  lodge  which  is  rather 
too  obviously  intended  to  be  “  picturesque.” 

1,760.  “  Offices,  Blue  Hart  Court”  :  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys.  As  to  general  treatment  this  is  a 
good  and  suitable  bit  of  office  architecture ; 
the  drawing,  evidently  made  in  a  hurry,  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  building  or  the  draughts¬ 
man.  The  windows  of  the  several  storeys  are 
grouped  under  lofty  wall  arches,  down  the 
centre  line  of  the  piers  of  which  are  fixed  the 
rainspouts,  whether  with  an  absolute  intention 
to  bring  them  into  the  design  or  not  one  cannot 
say.  As  such  appendages  are  inevitable,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  made  to  work 
into  a  design  and  not  interfere  with  it.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  old-fashioned  and  heavy  brick 
window  dressings  of  the  Georgian  era  should 
be  repeated  and  perpetuated  as  they  are  in  this 
and  other  designs  of  similar  proclivities.  Those 
on  the  windows  of  the  octagonal  angle  turret 
are  mere  excrescences,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  windows  which  they  encrust. 

1,764.  “Design  for  Stained  Glass”:  Mr.  G. 
Parlby.  A  triplet  design  with  an  angel  in  the 
centre  compartment  and  a  seraph  in  each  of 
the  side  ones,  which  claims  notice  for  its  fine 
colour  effect  as  well  as  a  certain  originality  of 
conception  in  the  subject.  The  architectural 
canopies  are  however  much  too  heavy  and  solid 
in  effect  for  stained-glass  design,  and  seem  to 
crush  the  other  portion ;  at  least  this  is  the 
effect  in  the  drawing. 

1,766.  “  Design  for  Courts  of  Justice,  York  ”  : 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare.  This  is  a  well-executed 
water-colour  drawing,  and  a  design  suitable 
enough  in  general  style  for  Courts  of  Justice 
1  for  a  moderate-sized  town.  It  is  Elizabethan 
*n  general  feeling,  but  with  some  originality  of 
|  treatment ;  there  are  two  projecting  wings  with 
jessed  centre  kept  lower,  and  occupied  on 
either  side  of  the  door  by  two  very  large  mul- 
:  honed  windows  which  contribute  more  than 
:  anything  else  to  the  character  of  the  design. 
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The  balustrade  line  is  broken  by  what  the 
French  call  a  fronton,  a  convenient  word  (as 
the  French  have  applied  it  at  least)  for  which 
we  have  no  precise  equivalent  in  English.  The 
use  of  a  bright  blue  in  the  shadows  is  intended 
to  give  a  sunny  effect  to  the  drawing,  we 
presume,  but  it  is  overdone  and  has  rather  a 
tricky  effect,  nor  is  there  any  obvious  reason 
why  some  shadows  should  be  treated  this  way 
and  others  not. 

1,770.  “  Selby  Abbey,  from  the  South-east  ” : 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell.  This  is  the  drawing  from 
which  the  view  of  Selby  Abbey  in  the  New 
Year’s  number  of  the  Builder  was  published ; 
it  is  a  style  cleverly  contrived,  and  which  its 
author  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  for  sug¬ 
gesting  a  great  deal  of  effect  and  contrast 
without  heavy  tinting.  The  wall  colouring  and 
surface  are  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  elaborate 
“jointing”  without  interfering  otherwise  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  paper,  except  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building,  where  a  slight 
lndian-ink  brush  tint  gives  the  required  dark 
effect  against  the  sky,  and  enables  the  artist 
again  to  leave  the  lead  roof  an  expanse  of 
white,  its  construction  only  indicated  by  two  or 
three  lines  suggesting  the  rolls.  The  ground  in 
front  of  the  building  again  is  simply  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  white  paper,  contrasting  with  the 
jointed  surface  of  the  walls.  A  few  darks 
touched  here  and  there  on  the  windows  and 
elsewhere  complete  the  scheme.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  charm  in  this  “  harmony  in  grey 
and  white,”  and  a  delicate  sense  of  “  values  ”  is 
required  to  carry  it  out  with  effect ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  result  after  all  is  a 
sketch  rather  than  a  picture,  though  of  a  highly 
artistic  character. 

1772.  “  Buffer’s  Wood  Chislehurst”:  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton.  One  ought  to  have  a  plan  to  appre¬ 
ciate  this  drawing,  which  merely  represents  a 
part  of  the  garden  side  (apparently)  of  a  house, 
with  no  indication  of  the  meaning  of  the  draw¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  pic¬ 
turesque  effect  produced  in  pen  line,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  apparently  studious  avoidance  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  architectural 
detail.  There  is  no  doubt  a  reticence  in  this 
which  is  expressive  of  home-like  repose  and  is 
in  good  taste  in  a  negative  sense ;  it  is  a  fancy 
with  a  certain  school  of  architects  at  present  to 
design  houses  with  a  studious  avoidance  of 
design,  and  this  very  negative  quality  gives 
such  designs  a  certain  recognisable  and  indivi¬ 
dual  stamp  of  their  own  ;  but  we  regard  this  as 
little  more  than  fancy  of  the  moment.  Those 
who  do  this  will  soon  get  tired  of  it,  and  will 
find  out  that  architecture  means  architectural 
design  after  all,  and  not  square  chimney  stacks 
with  no  finish  to  them. 

1,774.  “  New  Staircase,  Remishaw  Hall, 
Derbyshire  ” :  Mr.  F.  Moore  Simpson.  There 
appears  to  be  some  nice  detail  about  the  wall 
treatment  of  the  staircase  ;  at  least  the  effect 
at  a  distance  is  good :  but  it  is  too  high  to  be 

1,776.  “  Wrexham  Church  Tower  ”  :  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell.  This  is  another  example  of 
admirably  artistic  sketching  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  illustrated  in  the  drawing  of  Selby 
Abbey,  but  in  this  case  in  pen  line  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  a  little  more  worked  upon 
and  shaded  than  the  rest,  which  is  reduced 
nearly  to  an  outline  drawing,  white  against  a 
shaded  sky  giving  background  to  it.  As  a  pic¬ 
torial  effect  this  is  admirable  in  proportion  to 
the  means  employed  to  give  it,  but  the  draw¬ 
back  is  that  it  does  not  really  represent 
the  effect  and  expression  of  the  tower, 
which  is  in  fact  a  dark  weather  -  stained 
mass  of  masonry.  We  also  regret,  in  architec¬ 
tural  drawing,  the  revival  by  so  good  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  system  of  representing, 
for  instance,  the  inner  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  waff  and  buttress  by  a  strongly- 
marked  vertical  line  drawn  with  a  ruler.  There 
is  no  “line”  at  such  a  point  of  junction  of  two 
planes ;  during  the  last  few  years  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  representing  it  by  a  line  had  been 
tacitly  abandoned  by  the  best  architectural 
draughtsmen,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  re¬ 
vived. 

1,778.  “  20,  James-street  Buckingham  Gate  :  ” 
Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield.  This  is  a  small  coloured 
perspective  signed  “  invt.  et  delt.”  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  with  a  great  deal  of  character  about  it 
both  as  a  design  and  as  a  drawing.  It  is  a 
vertical  strip  of  London  street  house  architec¬ 
ture,  with  a  small  plan  in  the  corner  ;  the  whole 
is  in  bright  red  brick,  which  has  been  shown  by 
patiently  spotting  on  each  brick  with  the  brush, 
leaving  whites  between,  instead  of  the  easier 


but  more  mechanical  process  of  showing  the 
pointing  by  lines  in  opaque  white.  The  result 
is  to  give  a  special  character  and  texture  to  the 
drawing,  every  part  of  which,  the  touching  of  the 
windows,  the  tone  of  the  sky,  shows  a  feeling  for 
colour  which  makes  the  drawing  a  very  complete 
whole  .with  a  distinct  effect  of  its  own .  The  design 
is  simple  enough,  and  includes  little  ornament 
except  a  broad  band  of  carved  brick  across, 
the  front  about  the  springing  of  the  stepped 
gable:  the  waffs  are  relieved  by  courses  of 
light-coloured  stone,  and  the  entrance  treated 
as  a  segmental  arch  with  alternating  brick  and 
stone  voussoirs.  The  house  is  set  back  a  little 
from  the  street  line,  and  one  waff  brought 
somewhat  forward  as  a  buttress  ;  the  front 
space  is  enclosed  by  some  delicate  wrought- 
iron  railing.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  artistic 
in  feeling,  though  we  do  not  see  the  logic, 
architecturally,  of  stopping  the  band  of  orna¬ 
ment  by  little  engaged  brick  columns  on 
brackets,  which  carry  nothing. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 

A  prominent  place  in  Gallery  I.  is  assigned 
to  Mr.  Kennington’s  “  Homeless”  (24),  in  which 
the  painter  repeats  the  same  class  of  subject  as 
that  with  which  he  made  such  a  success  last  year. 
This  is  a  life-size  painting  of  a  poor  outcast 
child  apparently  found  fainting  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  a  London  street  by  a  benevolent 
woman.  It  is  a  pathetic  picture  in  expression, 
rather  marred  by  the  prevalent  duff  grey  tone 
which  seems  to  pervade  everything  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  gives  it  a  somewhat  unreal  effect. 
Among  the  noticeable  pictures  in  this  room  is 
Mr.  Wyllie’s  “  Davy  Jones’s  Locker  ”  (81),  a 
painting  of  seaweed  and  a  big  rusty  anchor  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  said  to  have  been  studied 
from  the  glass  window  of  a  diving-bell,  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  trouble  which 
painters  will  take  nowadays  in  search 
of  a  new  motive  for  a  painting  and  in 
the  effort  to  render  the  subject  with  fidelity. 
The  fish,  w'liich  are  admirably  painted,  seem 
almost  to  glide  through  the  water  as  one  looks  : 
the  effort  is  a  complete  success  in  its  way.  Mr. 
David  Murray’s  “The  White  Mill”  (43)  is  a 
fine  and  truthful  piece  of  landscape-painting, 
except  in  one  odd  oversight ;  the  sails  of  the 
miff  are  so  long  that  they  would  dig  into  the 
ground  in  turning,  or  rather  could  not  possibly 
turn.  A  much  finer  landscape  is  Mr.  Macartney’s 
“  Moorland  ”  (57),  a  picture  in  broad  and  grand 
style.  Mr.  Ouless’s  portrait  of  the  “  Mayor  of 
Bradford  ”  (74)  in  his  robes  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  class 
of  official  portrait.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  shows 
both  very  fine  colour  and  a  good  deal  of  humour 
in  “  The  Loving  Cup”  (4),  a  picture  in  which 
some  seated  figures  at  a  table  look  on  with 
various  shades  of  satirical  expression  at  the 
exchange  of  the  cup  between  two  be-robed 
standing  figures  in  the  centre,  whose  “love” 
appears  to  be  of  a  purely  ceremonial  cast ;  the 
principal  figure  is  effectively  relieved  against  a 
panel  of  crimson  cloth  behind  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Merritt’s  “Love  Locked  Out”  (32),  a  not  very 
ideal  Cupid  leaning  against  a  gilded  door, 
seems  to  be  partly  suggested,  in  motive  and 
scheme  of  colour,  by  some  of  Mr.  Watts’s 
recent  Cupid  pictures.  A  good  little  nude  study 
by  Mr.  Godward,  “A  Pompeian  Bath”  (42)  is 
to  be  noted  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  What 
induced  the  Academy  to  purchase  under  the 
Chantry  bequest  Mr.  Macbeth’s  painting  of 
“  The  Cast  Shoe  ”  (19)  we  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  Nettleship  has  hardly  added  to  his 
reputation  by  his  sensational  and  improbable 
picture  “The  Abyss”  (110).  an  antelope  leap¬ 
ing  into  a  chasm  with  a  lion  perched  on  his 
back.  It  is  impossible  the  animal  could  have 
taken  a  leap  with  such  a  savage  burden  on  him, 
and  we  surmise  that  lions  know  better  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  than  to  let  their  natural 
prey  pitch  them  down  a  precipice.  Mr.  Abbey’s 
“  Mayday  Morning”  (109)  appears  to  be  a  joke, 
and  one  not  worth  the  canvas  expended  on  it. 
Mr.  Adrian  Stokes’s  “Off  St.  Ives”  (137)  is  to 
some  extent  a  repetition  of  his  study  of  break¬ 
ing  waves  in  the  New  Gallery,  with  some  fishing 
craft  added ;  it  is  a  good  picture,  but  not  equal 
in  sentiment  to  his  beautiful  work  last  year, 
the  “  Harbour  Bar.”  Mr.  Smokes,  however,  can 
paint  sea,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  Mr. 
Leader,  whose  “Sandy  Margin  of  the  Sea” 
(131)  is  admirable  as  far  as  the  study  of 
sandhills  is  concerned,  but  very  bad  in  the 
sea,  which  is  hard  and  steely.  Mr.  F.  D- 


Millet’s  interior  “  How  the  Gossip  Grew”  (151) 
is  one  of  his  admirably-painted  scenes  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  figures  of  the  Georgian  era  ;  a  picture 
totally  devoid  of  sentiment  or  true  pictorial 
effect,  but  which  makes  its  mark  from  the 
thoroughness  with  which  all  the  details  and 
costumes  are  studied.  Mr.  J.  Farquharson,  a 
painter  of  very  versatile  abilities,  shows  him¬ 
self  this  year  as  a  painter  of  Egyptian  architec¬ 
tural  remains,  “Luxor”  (115) ‘and  “Karnac’ 
(177).  Among  the  portraits  in  this  room 
is  an  admirable  bust  portrait  of  Mr.  E. 

A.  Waterlow,  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  ;  Mr. 
Richmond’s  portrait  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Durham  (124)  is  also  a  success  among  the 
portraits  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Watts's  child  portrait,  “  Hester  Fraser 
Tytler  ”(196),  in  Gallery  I II.  can  hardly  be  called 
a  satisfactory  example  of  his  work  ;  a  little  girl 
with  very  pink  cheeks  and  hands  that  seem 
made  of  wool ;  it  is  eccentric  altogether  both 
in  texture  and  colour.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere 
sends  a  very  clever  little  character  picture 
under  the  title  “  Rus  in  Urbe”  (224),  a  country 
lad  with  his  collie  seated  at  a  street  doorway, 
the  dog  desperately  excited,  apparently,  at  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  street,  the  lad 
looking  puzzled  and  distrait.  Mr.  H.  W. 

B.  Davis’s  “Picardy  Dunes”  (212),  a  study 
of  sheep  in  a  barren  undulating  sandy 
waste,  is  the  best  work  he  exhibits  this 
year,  and  particularly  fine  in  colour.  “The 
Birth  of  a  Titan  ”  (265),  by  Mr.  Wyllie— a  large 
ship  just  launched ;  and  “  A  Glimpse  of  Loch 
Katrine  ”  and  “  Old  Sherwood  ”  (271,  279),  both 
by  Mr.  MacWhirter,  are  among  the  small  things 
in  this  room  to  be  noticed,  as  also  Mr.  Woods’s 
bright  and  effective  Venetian  scene,  “  La  Pro- 
messa  Sposa”  (278).  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr. 
Orchardson  exhibit  their  diploma  works,  the 
former  a  very  clever  study  of  two  priests  under 
the  title  “  The  Freedom  of  the  Press  ”(337),  at 
which  the  holy  fathers  are  much  scandalised; 
the  latter  a  rather  washed  -  out  looking 
painting  of  a  figure  of  a  girl  walking  in 
a  breeze  on  “The  North  Foreland”  (338),  a 
picture  certainly  not  exhibiting  the  artist  at  his 
best ;  but,  as  we  have  previously  had  occasion 
to  remark,  artists  know  better  generally  than  to 
throw  away  their  best  efforts  on  a  diploma 
picture.  Mr.  Calderon’s  “  Hagar  ”  (327)  is  a 
somewhat  stagey-looking  woman  backed  by  a 
“practicable”  rock  also  suggesting  the  theatre. 
Mr.  Pettie  repeats  his  “  motive  ”  of  two  or  three 
gaily-dressed  young  people  flauting  along  a 
country  road,  under  the  title  “  The  World  Went 
Very  WeH  Then  ”  (302)  a  title  the  significance 
ot  which  in  relation  to  the  painting  is  not  in  any 
sense  very  obvious. 

Mr.(  Sauber’s  large  painting  “The  Golden 
Lure  (202),  a  life-size  nude  figure,  representing 
Ambition,  borne  upon  what  we  find  from  the 
quotation  is  meant  for  a  huge  bubble,  is  a 
painting  of  the  Salon  type,  effective  in  a  sense 
but  by  no  means  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
subject.  Passing  to  Gallery  IV.,  we  find  amont 
the  most  successful  pictures  there  Mr  Caf 
deron’s  portrait  under  the  title  “  Lady  Betty  ’ 
a  seated  half-length  of  a  fine  young  woman 
with  the  clear  complexion  of  perfect 
health  well  represented  in  the  face-  she 
has  fiery  red  hair  which  forms  an  element 
of  colour  in  the  picture,  and  a  grey-furred 
crimson  cloak;  the  rings  on  her  finger 
minutely  shown,  form  a  little  point  in  the 
scheme  ;  she  turns  round  in  her  chair  with  an 
attitude  and  expression  of  distinction.  This 
latter  quality  should  go  for  something  in  paint- 
mg  a  lady,  though  Mr.  Sargent  t-hinks  other¬ 
wise,  for  in  his  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ”  (421)  so- 
called,  he  seems  to  have  studied  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  dignity  or  refinement,  to  have 
given  her  face  a  vulgar  smirk  and  her  hands  a 
vulgar  action,  bunching  up  in  them  a  part  of  her 
voluminous  skirt.  The  picture  is  a  kind  of 
advertisement  to  any  lady  who  values  a  reputa- 
ll0\  foVeflned  and  ladylike  manner  not 
to  allow  Mr.  Sargent  to  paint  her  portrait.  Mr 
Jacomb  Hood’s  portrait  of  Miss  Shaw-Lefevre 
is  refined  in  pose  and  expression  but  rather 
dingy  m  colour.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  rather  a 
sensational  kind  of  portrait  of  “Mrs  Arthur 
Sassoon  (411)  in  a  light  dress,  relieved  against 
the  dark,  nearly  black,  shadow  in  a  doorway 
the  architectural  framework  of  which  forms  a 
kind  of  contrast  of  parallel  vertical  lines  against 
the  undulating  lines  of  the  figure.  Arnold 
minor  pictures  in  this  room  may  be  noticed 
Sea  Breezes"  (360)  by  Mr.  J.  Olsson,  a  coast 
scene  full  of  light  and  wind,  only  the  breaking 
waves  are  not  drawn  at  all,  merely  a  shapeless 
collection  of  foam  ;  “  A  Summer  Shower  ”  (3451 


by  Mr.  John  Brett,  one  of  his  smaller  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  Mr.  Boughton’s  “  Puritans’  First  Winter 
in  New  England:  Watching  for  the  Fortune 
Relief  Ship”  (39G)  —  the  pale  pretty  girl  in 
Puritan  costume  whom  we  know  so  ,well  may 
watch  in  vain,  for  no  ship  will  sail  over  the  sea 
as  painted  by  Mr.  Bought.on  ;  “  Forth  Comes 
the  Moon  ”  (410)  by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Stocks,  a 
pretty  landscape  of  the  romantic  order  ;  “  The 
Haven  under  the  Hill  ”  (420)  by  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Morrisb,  and  “The  Old  Farm ”(429)  by  Miss 
Florence  A.  Saltmer,  a  small  landscape  with  a 
great  deal  of  merit. 

Gallery  V.  includes  a  remarkable  little  work 
by  Mr.  Swan,  “The  Piping  Fisher-boy  ”  (465), 
a  small  nude  figure  of  a  boy  lying  face  down¬ 
wards  on  a  rock  piping  to  fishes  in  the  water. 
There  is  a  mingling  of  poetic  fancy  with  line 
execution  of  the  figure  in  this  little  work,  which 
gives  it  a  peculiar  interest,  Mr.  Leader's 
“Where  Sea  and  River  Meet”  (458)  is  again  a 
good  study  of  sandy  foreground  and  vegetation 
with  a  very  bad  sea ;  Mr.  Leader  has  not  a  notion 
of  painting  the  sea,  and  had  better  leave  it  alone. 
Mr.  Brett’s  “  Echoes  of ‘a  Far-off  Storm”  (472) 
is  his  principal  picture  this  year,  and  is  in  his 
best  style  of  realism,  but  it  is  so  nearly  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  and  composition  of  a  painting 
exhibited  there  a  few  years  ago  that  we  at 
first  regarded  it  as  an  instance  of  a  work  re¬ 
exhibited.  The  title  accounts  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  surf  on  the  beach 
and  the  rocks  with  perfect  calm  in  the  water 
in  the  shallow  pools  on  the  shore  ;  the  sky 
shows  an  indistinct  line  of  darker  tone  among 
the  clouds  near  the  horizon,  which  we  presume 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  distant  storm ;  is 
that  effect  taken  from  nature?  It  does  not 
give  us  that  impression.  Mr.  Albert  Moore’s 
“A  Summer  Night”  (4S7)  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  paintings  of 
women  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  look 
decorative ;  we  look  from  a  terrace  under  a 
verandah  festooned  with  yellow  flowerets,  on  to 
a  twilight  sea  ;  three  or  four  women,  half  nude, 
half  draped  in  saffron  drapery,  recline  or  sit  in 
indolent  attitudes  on  couches  with  a  delicately 
designed  stuff ;  it  is  very  harmonious  in  its 
way,  but  totally  devoid  of  intellectual  interest. 
“  Mrs.  McCorquodale  and  Children  ”  (486)  by 
Mr.  Long,  is  a  lifesize  portrait  group  with  a 
great  deal  of  bright  colour,  harmonious  in 
general  combination,  hard  in  texture.  Mr. 
Brett’s  “Harlyn  Bay”  (513)  is  one  of  those 
brightly- lighted  warm  scenes  of  summer  sea 
which  suggest  the  desire  to  bathe,  but  the 
possibility  Jof  doing  so  is  perhaps  even  more 
strongly  suggested  by  Mr.  Hugh  Wilkinson’s 
“Calmday  on  theCoast,  North  Wales”(514)  which 
hangs  next  to  it,  showing  an  inlet  or  small  bay 
flanked  by  dark  rocks  and  with  a  shingle  beach 
as  foreground  ;  this  is  a  piece  of  realistic  paint¬ 
ing  so  successful  as  to  make  one  look  out  for 
what  its  author  may  produce  in  future.  Mr. 
Knight’s  “Lengthening-  Shadows”  (517),  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  portrait  of  “  Miss  Vlasto  ”  (502) 
and  Mr.  Sant’s  “Oliver  Twist  Walking  to 
London  ”  (507)  are  among  the  contents  of  this 
room ;  the  latter  a  picture  of  considerable 
pathos,  though  unsatisfactory  in  colour. 

In  Gallery  VI.  is  Mr.  Moore’s  “Storm  Brew¬ 
ing”  (544),  not  so  entirely  fine  as  his  other 
work  of  this  year  before  mentioned,  and  con¬ 
sidering  there  is  a  storm  brewing  the  vessel  in 
the  distance  seems  to  be  carrying  all  canvas  in 
a  somewhat  rash  manner.  This  has  for  pen¬ 
dant  a  curious  picture  by  Mr.  Nowell  of 
Lucerne”  (554),  with  strawberry-ice  clouds 
which  spoil  what  might  otherwise  be  a  good 
landscape.  Mr.  White’s  “Ups  and  Downs” 
(581)  a  subject  of  children  see-sawing,  is  re¬ 
deemed  from  commonplace  as  an  attempt 
to  paint  the  effect  of  an  endless  expanse 
of  shingle  beach,  which  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  treated  before  in 
painting. .  Mr.  Musgrave’s  “  Summer  Seas, 
Cornwall”  (619)  is  a  clever  echo  of  Mr.  J.  c! 
Hook ;  Mr.  Meyerheim’s  “  A  Bright  Day  in 
February  ’  (630)  is  one  of  his  usual  wooded 
scenes  with  cattle  in  a  rather  conventional  but 
very  pretty  style  ;  Mr.  Cadogan’s  “Loch  of  the 
Lowes.  Dunkeld  ”  (636)  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Millais’  treatment  of 
forest  land  in  “  Murthly  Moss”;  Mr.  Cotm.an’s 
“  Where  the  Stour  and  Avon  meet”  (644)  is  a 
rather  hard  but  presentable  painting  of  Christ 
Church,  Hants  ;  and  in  “ Benighted”  (645)  Mr. 

F.  Frnlich  has  realised  a  remarkable  effect  of 
moonlight. 

In  Gallery  No.  VII.  Mr.  Sargent  again  does 
ms  best  to  make  his  sitter  ridiculous  in  his 
portrait  of  “  Mrs.  K.”  (652)  ;  we  presume  there  , 


are  some  sitters  who  like  being  made  guys  of  ifi 
it  is  a  taste  which  will  probably  not  last  ver^fi 
long.  This  room  contains  a  grand  mountaiim 
landscape  by  Mr.  Johnson,  “The  last  light:! 
(687)  ;  a  great  rounded  mountain,  purple  in  th<| 
distance,  shuts  off  most  of  the  sky,  leaving  onhji 
a  bright  windv  onenine-  between  its  sbonldeir 


a  bright  windy  opening  between  its  shouldeiji 
and  the  dark  clouds ;  in  the  middle  distanctjj 
a  lower  hill  catches  a  strong  light.  This  i;| 
painted  in  a  broad  and  grand  style,  and  ii‘> 
both  style  and  sentiment  is  one  of  the  fines?U 
landscapes  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Macwhirteil 


exhibits  a  large  and  spacious-looking  view  o  b 
“  Mount  Etna  from  the  Greek  Theatre  Taori 


(708).  Among  other  landscapes,  Mr! 
Langlands’s  “  Golden  Autumn”  (701)  is  a  gootl 
painting,  but  not  golden  by  any  means  in  it* 
effect— dingy  autumn,  rather ;  and  Mr.  Parsons’;! 
“  -A-  Bend  of  the  Avon  ”  (715)  is  an  exquisite  bit! 
of  river  scenery.  Popular  subjects  are  reprecl 
sented  in  this  Gallery  by  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy’* 
“The  Dock  Strike”  (671),  a  grey  uninviting! 
looking  picture  ;  and  Mr.  Geoffroy's  “  Ur! 
lavabo”(678)  in  a  little  boy’s  school,  appa)fl 
rently  a  work  with  some  character  and  humound 
but  too  high  to  be  well  seen. 

In  Gallery  VIII.  we  may  notice  “  Love’.tk 
Stratagem”  (743)  by  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy  as  >U 
good  painting  of  horses  and  riders,  and  Mr,l 
Noble’s  “ By  the  Linn  Pool”  (759)  as  a  ratheJ 
powerful  landscape  in  a  very  conventional! 
style,  an  example  of  the  old-fashioned  practiotl 
of  picture-making,  rather  than  a  representation! 
of  nature ;  but  good  of  its  kind.  Mr.  SeymouJ 
Lucas’s  “  Mrs.  Edward  Greaves  (800)  is  a  verj 
pleasing  portrait  of  the  realistic  order,  bright  ii  I 
colour,  expressive  in  feature,  and  very  happilin 
posed  in  its  graceful  slanting  lines  of  compo)! 
sition.  In  Gallery  IX.,  devoted  as  usual  to  ratheiQ 
small  pictures,  we  find  Mr.  Tadema’s  beautifuffl 
interior  with  a  portrait  figure  of  “Mrs.  Ralpljjj 
Sneyd”  (900).  Mr.  Tadema  has  been  trying! 
the  same  experiment  here  which  he  tried  s<fl 
successfully  in  the  background  of  a  picture  ii  n 
the  New  Gallery,  of  repeating  the  same  colouifi 
in  decorative  detail  and  in  flowers  adjoining! 
it ;  in  this  case  the  elements  are  the  red  glasi 
in  the  window  and  a  group  of  red  flowers 
closely  adjoining  it.  Mr.  Brett’s  “  Mist  off  th*l 
Sea  ’’  (962),  a  comparatively  small  work,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  contributions  of  this  year. 

In  Gallery  X.  it  must  be  extremely  instruct 
tive  to  foreign  artists  who  are  visiting  thd 
Gallery  to  notice  the  place  of  honour  assignee* 
to  such  a  piece  of  rampant  absurdity  as  Mrlfj 
Sidney  Cooper's  “  Casualties  in  the  Hunting! 
Field”  (1,004).  Mr.  Hacker’s  “Vse  Victisffl 
Sack  of  Morocco  by  the  Almohades”  (1,005),  if  3 
merely  an  excuse  for  drawing  a  number  ol<| 
semi-nude  figures  lying  about  the  floor  iril 
theatrical  confusion :  a  scene  totally  unreaiiia 
and  only  looking  like  a  stage  effect  in  a  melo-tfl 
drama.  Mr.  Blake  Wirgman’s  portrait  of  “  SisH 
James  Hannen  ”  (1,066)  is  one  of  the  best;! 
portraits  of  the  year  in  character  and  execu-ijj 
tion. 

In  Gallery  XL  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke’s  “Perseus! 
and  Andromeda”  (1,076)  is  another  instance  of* 
the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  painters  willll 
reduce  a  poetic  legend  to  the  most  ordinary! 
prose.  This  is  nothing  but  a  couple  of  life* 
studies  of  figures  with  most  commonplace  physi-M 
ognomy,  worked  up  with  the  necessary  acces-* 
saries  and  given  a  fine  name.  A  pretty  portrait* 
of  “Miss  Ness” (1,085),  by  Mr.  Walter  Horsley, 
and  a  landscape  by  Mr.  M‘  Lachlan,  “  The  Last* 
of  the  Light  ”  (1 ,086),  should  be  looked  at,  andff* 
we  pass  on  to  an  admirable  landscape  by  Mr. 
David  Murray,  one  of  the  best?  things  of  the) 
year  in  landscape,  “  The  Young  Wheat  ”  (1,090).' 
This  is  a  wide  expanse  of  field  coloured  by  the) 
green  shoots,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  sky  above? 
it,  with  a  belt  of  low  hilly  landscape  ini 
the  distance  dividing  them.  This  is  a  reallyl 
fine  work,  true  in  effect  and  with  that  unity  of  :t 
feeling  about  it  which  makes  a  real  picture  inii 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Simmons'sh 
“  John  Anderson  my  Joe”  (1,089)  is  at  least  a 
bold  and  original  treatment  of  the  subject,.* 
representing  a  man  in  a  waterproof  pilot jjej1 
coat  kissing  his  wife  ;  his  back  being  turned  to 
the  spectator,  neither  of  the  faces  are  seen,i 
yet  the  sentiment  intended  is  well  conveyed,  cj 
“  La  Couple,  Serk”  (1,092)  is  a  good  landscape-:! 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Toplis.  Mr.  Joseph  Clark’s  oneilii 
contribution  to  the  exhibition,  -‘The  Cup  that i 
Cheers  ”  (1,117),  representing  three  old  dames<H 
at  tea,  is  not  one  of  his  best  works,  and  per-i|j 
haps  its  place  in  the  hanging  is  intended  :bl 
as  a  gentle  hint  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Clark’s- :'al 
best  power  lies  in  the  painting  of  children 
and  young  people  of  the  rustic  type ;  at  .i 
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events  this  picture  is  the  least  interesting 
his  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood’s 
jher  large  painting  of  “  The  Witch’s  Dance  ” 
,166)  represents  a  naked  witch  standing  in 
e  centre  of  a  rock  from  which  fire  issues,  with 
lance  of  draped  figures  round  her ;  the  cen- 
il  figure  is  fine  and  well  studied,  and  one  or 
o  of  the  others  are  remarkable  in  their  ex- 
ession,  but  regarded  as  what  it  is  intended 
•,  a  piece  of  “  devilry,”  it  is  on  the  whole 
newhat  tame. 

Of  the  Academy  sculpture  of  the  year  we  will 
y  something  on  another  occasion. 


CLAIMS  ON  COVENANTS  TO  REPAIR. 
3lR, — In  your  issue  of  May  10  you  published 
lote  relative  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court 
Appeal  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
enan table  repair.”  I  enclose  in  connexion 
th  this  subject  some  correspondence  of 
merest  to  many  of  your  readers.  It  illustrates 
very  common  practice  in  London, — namely, 
it  of  a  demand  by  landlords  at  the  end  of  a 
,se  for  a  larger  sum  for  dilapidations  than  is 
.tly  due  to  them.  The  object  of  the  landlord 
not  only  to  obtain  as  much  money  from  an 
tgoing  tenant  as  it  will  cost  him  to  put  a 
use  in  repair,  but  to  obtain  a  sum  over  and 
Dve  that  amount,  which  balance  goes  into  his 
;ket  as  cash.  This  is  a  thoroughly  dis- 
nest  and  reprehensible  practice,  but  it  is 
i  often  successful,  because  many  tenants 
jcely  know  their  legal  liability,  or  are  so 
businesslike  that  they  are  altogether  in  the 
ads  of  a  landlord  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
ney  when  leases  fall  in.  It  will  be  observed 
o  that  in  the  present  case  a  demand  was  made 
the  landlord  for  loss  of  use  of  the  premises 
ilst  the  house  was  being  redecorated.  This 
i  demand  for  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
;re  is  absolutely  no  foundation.  There  is  no 
al  authority  of  any  weight  in  support  of  it. 
e  case  of  Woods  v.  Pope,  which  is  relied  on 
some  writers,  occurred  so  long  ago  as  1835. 
was  in  the  first  instance  a  case  heard  by  a  jury, 
I  when  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  mentioned  this 
,nt  the  judge  merely  remarked  that  it  was  a 
w  one,  but  that  he  should  leave  it  to  the  jury 
decide.  A  new  trial  was  moved  for,  but  was 
used  because  the  verdict  was  for  less  than 
.,  and  because  the  Court  were  disinclined  to 
istion  a  decision  of  the  jury  on  a  matter  left 
them  as  a  question  of  fact.  There  is  really 
sound  legal  ground  for  this  contention  as  a 
leral  rule,  though  cases  may  occur,  as  where 
enant  is  actually  prevented  from  entering  by 
rkmen  being  in  possession  of  a  house,  in 
ich  some  damages  in  respect  of  loss  of  rent 
uld  be  fairly  due. 

n  the  present  instance  the  house  was 
veyed  before  it  was  quitted  by  the  tenant 
D.),  and  the  amount  at  which  the  tenant’s 
■veyor  placed  the  necessary  cost  of  repairs 
be  done  well  was  115Z.  The  landlord 
.  B.)  was  not  aware  of  the  amount  at  which 
}  tenant’s  surveyor  had  arrived,  and  on  the 
piration  of  the  lease  sent  in  a  demand  for 
U.  for  dilapidations,  and  10Z.  10s.  for  loss  of 
it  during  the  time  which  would  be  occupied 
the  repairs.  This  latter  charge  was  purely 
fitrary,  since  the  repairs  when  the  demand 
'  dilapidations  had  been  sent  in  had  not  even 
3n  begun.  It  well  exemplifies  the  absolutely 
igal  manner  in  which  such  claims  are  made, 
this  demand  the  tenant  replied  by  sending  a 
3que  for  104Z.  17s.  6d.  for  dilapidations,  and 
using  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  for  loss  of 
it.  To  this  the  landlord  A.  B.  replied  as 
lows : — 

“April  12,  1890. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
it  letter,  enclosing  an  order  for  104Z.  17s.  6d., 
I,  in  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  accept 

s  sum  in  payment  for  dilapidations  at  - , 

it  will  not  suffice  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
rks.  I  will,  however,  make  you  an  offer  (but  it 
ist  bo  without  prejudice  to  my  legal  rights),  to 
lept  the  sum  of  140Z.  as  mitigated  damages,  and 
till  claim  the  sum  of  10Z.  10s.  for  loss  of  use  of 
i  premises  while  the  repairs  are  being  executed 
e  Fletcher  on  Dilapidation,  page  59).  If  you  are 
;  inclined  to  adopt  this  conditional  proposal,  I 
st  ask  you  to  appoint  a  properly-qualified  person 

meet  my  nominee,  Mr. - ,  to  go  into  the 

tter  in  the  usual  way.  I  herewith  return  your 
ler,  and  am,  yours  faithfully,  A.  B.” 

The  reply  of  the  tenant  was  as  follows  : — 

“April  15,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  not  in  town  yesterday,  and 
lr  letter  of  12th  inst.  therefore  did  not  come  to 
id  till  this  morning.  As  regards  your  claim  for 
.t,  I  must  repeat  it  is  inadmissible.  *  Fletcher 


on  Dilapidations’  is  no  binding  authority.  In  each 
case  an  actual  loss  of  a  tenant’s  rent  must  be  proved. 
In  the  present  case  no  such  loss  can  be  proved  ; 
therefore  the  claim  is  invalid. 

As  regards  the  claim  for  dilapidations,  I  should 
be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  ending  the  matter,  at 
once  to  pay  you  10Z.  more,— viz.,  115Z., — and  will 
forward  cheque  for  that  sum  should  you  accept  this 
offer.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  this  sum, 
the  matter  must  take  its  course,  and  your  claim 
must  be  investigated  by  an  official  referee. — lam, 
yours  faithfully,  C.  D.” 

The  landlord’s  reply  was  prompt,  and  was  as 
follows : — 

“  April  16,  1S90. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  will  send  me  an  order,  115Z., 
as  named  in  yours  of  yesterday,  I  will  accept  it,  so 
as  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  although  it  will  not 
pay  the  cost  of  my  loss  (?). — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  B.” 

This  correspondence  really  requires  no  further 
comment;  leaving  the  claim  for  rent  out  of 
notice,  the  landlord  accepted  as  nearly  as 
possible  two-thirds  of  the  sum  claimed  by  him 
in  the  first  instance.  Dropping  down  29Z.  at  the 
first  resistance,  as  soon  as  the  official  referee  is 
mentioned,  he  comes  down  another  25Z.  without 
any  resistance  whatever — merely  stating,  for  the 
sake  of  decency,  that  it  would  not  cover  his  loss. 
To  use  the  right  word,  such  attempts  to  obtain 
money  are  dishonest,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  many  builders  and  surveyors  are  parties  to 
such  attempts — swelling  out  claims  simply  to 
give  their  employers  plunder  of  this  kind. 

LEX. 


THE  LAST  OF  OLD-SQUARE,  LINCOLN’S 
INN. 

Henry  de  Lacy,  the  redoubtable  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  died  on  February  5,  1311,  and  was 
buried  in  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Chapel,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  beneath  the  tomb  which  Dugdale 
and  Weever  describe.  The  gateway  of  what 
had  been  his  town  house  in  Chancery-lane,  and 
wherein  he  died,  was  begun  in  1507,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lovel,  K.G.,  who  had  received  the 
honour  of  Knight-banneret  on  the  battlefield 
at  Stoke.  He  became  a  great  benefactor  to  an 
Inn  of  Court  which,  in  the  course  of  various 
changes,  had  been  established  here  on  the 
properties  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  bishops  owned  an 
estate  herefrom  the  time  of  Ralph  Nevil,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  to  about  1540.  Chichester- 
rents  and  Bishop’s-court,  on  the  western  side  of 
Chancery -lane,  survive  to  this  day. 

Lovel  built  his  gate-house  with  bricks  and 
tiles  made  of  clay  taken  from  the  adjoining 
Coneygarth,  or  William  Cotterell’s  garden.  It 
has  no  compeers  in  London  save  Cardinal 
Morton’s  at  Lambeth,  and  those  of  St.  James’s 
Palace,  the  Charterhouse,  and  St.  John’s, 
Clerkenwell.  In  a  “  Note  ”  of  our  current  issue 
we  advert  to  the  proposed  demolition  of  this 
gateway,  and  of  some  adjacent  buildings  of  the 
Inn,  now  styled  Old-buildings,  or  Old-square, 
but  formerly  known,  in  their  entirety,  by  the 
names  of  Gatehouse,  Dial,  Kitchen-garden,  and 
Garden  Courts. 

From  a  privately-printed,  but  incompleted, 
volume  (1849),  being  an  edition  of  William 
Melmoth’s  “  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious 
Life,”  which  Walpole  wrongly  ascribes  to  John 
Perceval,  first  Earl  of  Egmont,  we  extract  the 
following  particulars  as  to  the  dates  of  these 
buildings.*  The  kitchen  (since  converted  into 
chambers),  south  of  the  old  Hall,  was  built  in 
the  year  1557 ;  twenty-five  years  later  were 
erected  some  chambers  over  the  kitchen,  and 
over  the  passage  which  leads  out  of  Kitchen- 
garden-court  into  Gatehouse-court.  In  1602-3 
Chancery  Lane-row,  north  and  south  of  the 
gate,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt;  extend¬ 
ing  respectively  to  the  houses  of  Sir  John 
Tyndall,  Knight,  and  John  Bevington.  In 
1608  it  was  ordered  that  the  Long  Gallery 
towards  Bevington’s  house,  and  the  Short 
Gallery,  be  rebuilt,  as  also  what  is  now  the 
southern  side,  Nos.  21-3,  of  Old-square.  In 
1609,  Chancery  Lane-row  was  to  be  extended 
by  twenty  chambers,  having  three  stories  above 
the  ground  floor,  on  a  return  (Nos.  7-9)  facing 
the  northern  side  of  the  chapel ;  and  in  the 
next  year  it  was  ordered  that  a  third  uniform 
block  of  sixteen  chambers  (Nos.  10-3,  Dial- 
court)  be  made  next  westwards  of  the  chapel. 

In  1614  the  “  House”  was  to  be  divided  into 
the  four  divisions,  or  courts,  whose  names  we 

*  Presented  to  liis  fellow  Benchers  of  the  Inn,  by  C.  P. 
Cooper,  Q.C.  Melmoth,  born  1666,  was  called  to  the 
bench  in  1719 ;  buried  beneath  the  chapel  on  April  14, 
1743. 
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have  already  mentioned;  and  in  1618  it  was 
ordered  that  the  chapel,  its  “  fit  model  ”  having 
been  committed  to  Inigo  Jones,  should  stand  in 
the  “  east  ”  court.  The  new  chapel  was  ready 
for  opening  on  Ascension  Day,  1623,  a  faculty 
having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Noy  for  pulling 
down  the  old  one.  Noy  was  a  Master  of  the 
Bench,  and  the  order  for  the  faculty  bears 
date  June  19,  1623.  This  seems  to  determine 
certain  doubts  as  to  whether  Inigo  Jones’s 
fabric  occupies,  or  not,  he  site  of  the  former 
chapel. 

Of  these  chambers  the  greater  portion,  being 
Nos.  2  to  15,  have  been  severally  demolished 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Some  of  them  are 
replaced  by  two  of  the  new  blocks,  erected  be¬ 
tween  1882  and  1887,  after  the  designs  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Dial-court,  including  N 
13,  together  with  the  Council  Chamber,  that 
stood  against  the  western  wall  of  the  chapel, 
was  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  for  the 
lengthening  by  one  bay,  westwards,  or  21  ft. 
internally,  of  the  chapel.  In  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  at  No.  13,  lay  an  oaken  beam  bearing  the 
initials  “  T.  S.”  [Thomas  Sanderson],  with  motto- 
and  date  “Sans  Dieu  Rien,  1596.”  At  No.  13, 
too,  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  Thurloe, 
Solicitor-General  to  Charles  I.,  and  Lord  Chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  had  chambers. 
It  was  in  Dial-court,  and  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  at  his  other  chambers  in  this  Inn — 
now  No.  24,  Old-square — that  were  accidentally 
found,  in  the  garret-ceiling,  the  mass  of  papers 
which  Lord  Somers  caused  to  be  bound  in  folio 
volumes,  and  which  Thomas  Birch  edited  in 
1742. 

Thus  has  it  come  about  that  of  the  original 
sets  of  chambers  only  Nos.  1  and  26,  both  in 
the  gate,  and  Nos.  16  to  25,  south  of  the  (old) 
hall,  now  stand.  The  square-headed  doorways, 
the  exterior  chimneys  of  “stock”  brick,  and 
most  of  the  casements  are  comparatively 
modern.  But  a  few  lattices  yet  remain,  and  at 
No.  24  (tower  staircase)  and  in  the  Chancery- 
lane  front  may  be  seen  three  or  four  of  the 
mullioned  windows.  From  some  valuable 
particulars  about  the  history  of  the  “  Thurloe  ” 
chambers,  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  A. 
C.  Ranyard  in  the  AtJtenmim  of  January  22, 
1887,  we  learn  that  an  early  record  of  the 
use  of  distinguishing  numbers  for  the  stair¬ 
cases  is  furnished  by  an  entry  in  the  Lincoln’s 
Inn  manuscript  “Red  Books.”  The  entry  relates 
to  the  “  admittance  of  a  Mr.  Hungerford  to  ‘  two 
chambers  in  Gatehouse-court  and  Chancery  Lane- 
row,  number  (1).’  ”  This  was  in  the  year  1715. 
“  No.  26”  is  cited  under  the  year  1720  ;  so  we 
may  conclude  that  by  the  latter  date,  which  is 
several  years  anterior  to  the  general  adoption 
in  London  of  numbers  for  postal  purposes,  _ 
all  the  staircases  bore  the  same  numbers  as  they 
bear  still,  or  did  bear  until,  as  we  have  shown, 
some  of  them  were  rebuilt.  At  his  chambers 
in  No.  1  staircase  in  the  gate-house,  William 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  began 
practice,  removing  hence,  as  Pope’s  couplet 
reminds  us,  to  No.  5,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Inner 
Temple.  Lord  Hatherley,  when  Mr.  Page  Wood, 
had  chambers  at  No.  25,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Tupper  occupied  a  set  in  No.  21  soon  after  he 
was  called,  and  during  the  time  he  wrote 
Part  I.  of  his  “Proverbial  Philosophy.”  The 
“Thurloe”  chambers  are  on  the  ground-floor 
of  No.  24,  looking  out  into  Chancery-lane. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  tenanted  the  chambers  over 
the  central  arch  of  the  gateway,  having  pre¬ 
viously  lived  in  Garden-court.  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval,  who  was  treasurer  in  1803,  being  then 
Attorney-General,  had  occupied  chambers  in 
Nos.  20  and  25.  Amongst  other  celebrated 
men  who  are  known  to  have  resided  here,  we- 
should  not  omit  to  mention  Prynne,  Speaker 
Lenthall,  and  Wentworth.  Thurloe  went  from 
No.  24  to  No.  13  in  November,  1659,  and,  it 
seems,  continued  there  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  His  gravestone,  beneath  the  chapel, 
was  inscribed  : — “  Here  lyes  the  body  of  John 
Thurleo  (sic)  Esquire,  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a  Member  of 
this  Honourable  Society.  He  died  February  27, 
1667.”  The  Vice  -  Chancellor’s  two  courts, 
which  had  been  erected  within  Old-square  in 
1842,  were  pulled  down  in  the  last  two  months 
of  1883,  and  in  March  of  the  next  year  the 
court  of  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  last  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England,  known  to  our  genera¬ 
tion  as  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Malins’s  Court, 
was  demolished.  It  was  erected  in  1819,  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  Old  Hall.  The 
Chapel  was  re-opened  on  April  8,  1883,  having 
been  enlarged  and  repaired,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Salter,  architect,  the  contractor  being 
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Mr.  Longmore.  To  our  notice  of  the  works  in 
our  issue  of  April  7  of  that  year,  we  may  add 
that  the  communion-table  was  replaced  with 
one  made  out  of  wood  from  the  old  roof  of  St. 
Albans  Abbey. 


Illustrations. 

SOME  CHURCHES  UPON  THE  LOWER 
RHINE.— IV. 

N  the  aisles  of  the  nave  of  St.  Victor, 
Xanten,  are  a  number  of  Early  Mediasval 
altars,  sis  of  which  retain  their  original 
carved  triptych  reredoses.  The  two  finest  are  close 
together  in  the  south  aisle ;  one  is  adorned 
with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  Flemish  work.  The  wings  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  the  whole  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  groups  of  figures  are  painted  and 
gilt.  The  second  altar  has  subjects  represent¬ 
ing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  but  the  centre  statue  is  not  of  the 
;  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  work.  Beneath 
the  triptych  is  a  most  marvellous  piece  of 

-  carving  representing  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  almost 
Chinese  in  its  extraordinary  intricacy  and 

-  elaboration.  The  whole  of  this  reredos  is  of  un¬ 
coloured  oak,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  the 
Calcar  school — in  fact,  it  bears  a  strong  like¬ 
ness  to  the  triptychs  in  that  church.  Two  of 
the  other  reredoses  in  the  church  appear  to  be 
of  quite  a  different  school,  and  resemble  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  South 
"German  churches,  such,  for  instance,  as  Moos- 
berg,  Rothenberg,  Nordligen,  &c.  ;  they  consist, 
that  is  to  say,  of  large  niches  filled  with  life-sized 
statues,  and  are  far  less  complicated  and  intricate 
than  the  works  of  the  North  German  and 
Flemish  school  of  wood-carvers.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  six  altars  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  all  the  others  have  rather  late 
Renaissance  reredoses,— far  better,  by  the  way,  in 
design  than  one  usually  meets  with  in  German 
churches.  The  altars  themselves  appear  to  be 
all  Mediaeval,  and  form  a  most  interesting  study 
to  an  ecclesiologist :  they  have  great  aumbreys 
cut  into  their  southern  ends,  and  the  super¬ 
altars,  where  they  exist,  are  movable  features 
with  little  doors  at  their  ends  ;  in  fact,  they 
probably  serve  for  retaining  the  candles  to  be 
used  on  the  altar.  One  of  these  super-altars  is 
very  richly  painted.  The  antepenclia  or  fron- 
tals  are  of  every  date,  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  time,  and  many  of 
them  are  splendid  examples  of  ancient  stuffs 
and  embroidery.  One  of  the  altars  has  an 
arcaded  frontal,  like  the  high  altar  at  Calcar  ; 
another  of  them  bears  the  marks  of  decorative 
painting  all  over  its  stonework.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  take'us  too  long  to  enumerate  the  great 
number  of  objects  of  interest  to  be  found  in 
this  most  remarkable  church,  for  not  only  is 
the  building  itself  rich  in  every  kind  of 
furniture,  but  the  sacristy  and  Chapter-house 
are  perfect  museums  of  Mediaeval  art.  The 
only  features  which  are  modern  are  the  new 
stained-glass  window  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  great  organ-case  :  however  good  these  may 
be  in  their  way  from  a  German  point  of  view, 
we  feel  sure  that  every  English  archaeologist 
and  architect  will  regret  their  introduction 
into  a  building  which  is  so  attractive  from  the 
genuine  antiquity  of  all  its  contents. 

_  H.  W.  B. 

BUILDING  FOR  THE  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  drawing  of  which  we  spoke  at 
some  length  in  our  article  of  May  3  on  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  No  plan  is 
given  with  it,  and  we  publish  it  simply  as  a  piece 
•of  street  architectural  design  of  very  refined  cha¬ 
racter.  The  architects  are  Mr.  Aston  Webb  and 
Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell. 


BEDROOM  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  two  drawings  under 
this  title  by  Professor  Aitchison  which  are  hung 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  explanation  given 
with  the  publication  of  the  other  design  in  our 
last  issue  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  this  also. 


OHAPEL,  ST.  MARY  OF  NAZARETH, 
EDGWARE,  N. 

The  illustration  is  only  a  portion  of  a  large 
Brooks  is  erecting  at  Edgware  for  the  ’ 
ff^utle  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  The  buildings  con-  ! 


sist,  on  the  east  side,  of  several  rooms  for  the 
sisters,  and  dormitories,  with  kitchens  and  other 
offices,  laundry  and  drying-rooms.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  Mother  Superior’s  sitting-room,  dormi¬ 
tory,  and  reception-rooms,  also  the  refectory. 
On  the  west  side  are  the  hospitals  for  incurables. 
On  the  north  is  the  chapel.  The  enclosure 
within  the  several  buildings  is  a  large  burial- 
ground,  with  a  cloister  on  each  of  the  four  sides. 

The  chapel  is  groined  throughout,  and  has  a 
large  choir  for  the  sisters,  with  an  ambulatory 
on  the  north,  south,  and  east  end  of  choir. 
Over  this  is  the  triforium  gallery,  the  tri- 
forium  and  clearstory,  the  height  to  apex  of 
groining  being  about  7G  ft.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  choir  is  the  Lady  Chapel ;  on  the  north  are 
two  chapels  and  vestry ;  west  of  the  choir  come 
the  transepts,  with  a  double  cloister  on  the 
south  side  leading  to  the  burial-ground.  The 
nave  is  without  aisles ;  the  ambulatory  of  the 
choir  is  carried  through  transepts  and  forms  a 
kind  of  bridge  connecting  the  triforium  of  the 
nave  with  that  round  the  choir.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  tribune  for  the  patients  in  the  upper 
wards  when  attending  service.  The  materials 
are  red  bricks  and  Ancaster  stone.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  is  wholly  lined  with  stone  ashlar. 
A  part  only  of  these  buildings  has  been  erected, 
and  other  portions  are  now  in  progress.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  James  Brooks. 


ORGAN  CASE,  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  organ  in  St.  John’s  College  Chapel  at 
Cambridge  was  built  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son 
several  years  since,— at  the  time  the  chapel  was 
rebuilt.  The  case  was  then  omitted  for  want 
of  funds.  A  new  design  for  this  has  lately 
been  made  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  and 
executed,  at  a  cost  of  about  700Z.,  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Peterborough.  It  is  admirably 
carried  out,  the  carved  panels  and  other  similar 
features  being  especially  well  executed.  The 
cost  has  been  defrayed  by  a  College  sub¬ 
scription. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Broniley.  —  The  Bromley 
School  Board  recently  invited  a  limited  number 
of  architects  to  compete  for  their  new  schools 
at  Raglan-road  for  700  children.  We  are  now 
informed  that  on  the  award  of  their  referee, 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  the  design  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bell  has  been  adopted,  and  the  works 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Germany. — A  “  preliminary’’ competition  for 
a  “  Rheinprovinz  ”  monument  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  Emperor  William  I.,  for  which  twenty- 
five  designs  were  sent  in,  has  been  won  by 
Messrs.  Jacobs  &  Wehling  (of  Diisseldorf). 
The  winners,  who  have  chosen  for  their  site  the 
far-famed  “  Drachenfels  ”  of  the  Rhine,  have 
placed  the  monument  on  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  height,  and  faced  it  with  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  terraces  and  cascades  and  have 
backed  it  with  a  Doric  hall  of  monumental 
proportions. 


The  Chancery-lane  “  Safe  Deposit." 

The  quinquennial  anniversary  of  the  Chancery- 
lane  Safe  Deposit  was  celebrated  on  the  7th 
inst.,  and  the  occasion  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  new  extension  by  Alderman  Sir  R.  N. 
Fowler,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  accommodation 
added  to  the  existing  5,750  safes  consists  of 
250  new  strong-rooms,  intended  for  deed-boxes, 
&c.,  and  two  additional  large  strongholds  for 
deposits,  covering  an  area  of  20,000  ft. ;  these 
were  designed  principally  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  solicitors  and  trustees  who  had  the 
care  of  valuable  deeds  and  other  documents. 
The  strong-rooms  are  fitted  with  the  electric 
Light,  and  were  arranged  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Milner, 
limited. 

The  A.  A.  Surveying  Class. — This  month 
will  prove  whether  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  really  desire  the 
class  for  the  study  of  land  surveying  and 
levelling  to  form  a  portion  of  their  programme, 
or  to  be  discontinued.  The  class  started  well 
eight  years  ago,  but  of  late  years  has  fallen  off, 
an  indication  apparently  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  Association  prefer  the  study  of 
art  to  science.  Full  particulars  are  announced 
in  the  Brown  Book.  Names  of  those  members 
desirous  of  joining  should  be  sent  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Class,  Mr.  S.  H. 
White,  7,  Church-road,  Brixton.  S.W. 


ON  THE  PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUC-  • 
TION  OF  HOSPITALS.* 

Having  settled  the  dimensions  of  the  ward,! 
the  next  step  is  to  place  the  beds  and  set  out  i 
the  windows.  In  some  of  the  plans  shown  you  i 
will  see  that  the  beds  are  arranged  in  pairs  with  1 
one  window  to  every  two  beds.  This  plan  of) 
coupling  the  beds  has  many  disadvantages.  In  i 
the  first  place,  each  bed  is  unduly  near  one  of  > 
its  neighbours,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  i 
centre  of  its  own  air-space  ;  secondly,  the  venti-  i 
lation  cannot  be  so  perfect  as  when  each  bed  < 
has  a  window  each  side  of  it;  and,  lastly,  the i 
beds  are  necessarily  so  close  on  one  side  to  the  i 
windows  that  much  inconvenience  arises  there- ; 
from  in  the  shape  of  draughts  and  cold  currents 
of  air  from  the  condensing  surface  of  the  ' 
glass.  Each  bed,  then,  should  occupy  the  centre  ) 
of  its  own  air-space,  and  should  be  between  two  < 
windows. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  observed! 
in  the  arrangement  of  beds  and  windows.- 
You  will  notice  that  in  the  wards  at  thei 
Great  Northern  Hospital  a  small  window  is,  in  i 
each  case,  interposed  between  the  end  bedsl 
and  the  end  walls,  and  the  length  of  the  ward  i 
is  increased  by  the  space  necessary  to  get  thisi 
window  in.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  has  i 
been  observed  that  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,E 
the  end  bed  stands  in  a  corner  with  a  windows 
on  one  side  only,  that  particular  bed  hast 
acquired  a  bad  reputation  as  one  in  which! 
cases  have  not  fared  as  well  as  they  ought 
and  the  interposition  of  a  window  between  iti 
and  the  end  wall  has  had  the  effect  of  correct- 1 
ing  this  bad  tendency. 

There  are  certain  necessary  rooms  and  offices; 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  wards,  and  form: 
a  part  of  the  pavilion.  These  consist  of  a  ward-1 
scullery  (or  “  duty-room,”  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  it),  a  small  larder  for  keeping  food,  cup-: 
boards  for  the  ward  linen  and  for  patients’: 
clothes,  bath-room,  water-closets,  sink-room, c 
and  lavatory.  To  these  may  be  added  a  small! 
ward,  or  perhaps  two,  for  one  or  two  beds  for; 
special  cases.  The  ward  scullery  should  be) 
immediately  adjoining  the  ward,  and  is  used:' 
for  washing  the  crockery  used  for  patients’: 
meals,  for  making  poultices,  warming  beef-tea, r 
and  for  the  minor  processes  of  food  prepara- 1 
tion  usually  done  near  the  ward.  It  should 
contain  a  sink,  a  small  dresser,  and  plate-rack, k 
and  a  small  cooking-range.  Of  the  cupboards! 
it  needs  only  to  be  said  that  they  should  be) 
large  enough,  and  that  they  should  be  well;] 
lighted  and  ventilated.  If  small  wards  arer 
required,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  entrance: 
end  of  the  ward,  and  a  separate  water-closet; 
and  slop  sink  provided  for  their  use. 

The  water-closets  are  usually  placed  at  thei 
further  end  of  the  ward.  In  a  long  ward  therer 
is  no  doubt  some  inconvenience  in  this  arrange-! 
ment,  but  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  counter-) 
balanced  by  the  interference  with  light  andi 
ventilation  that  would  ensue  if  the  closets  werer 
projected  out  at  one  side  of  the  ward, — thei 
only  alternative  to  the  end  position.  Thei 
water-closets  must  be  separated  from  the  ward) 
by  a  lobby  having  windows  on  each  side  andi' 
doors  at  either  end,  in  order  that  there  may; 
be  no  communication  of  air  between  the  closets! 
and  the  ward.  In  order  to  promote  the  free: 
passage  of  air  around  the  building,  it  is  de-; 
sirable  to  restrict  the  height  of  this  lobby  to: 
just  sufficient  to  give  head-room,  and  to  leaver 
the  space  between  the  roof  of  one  lobby  andi 
the  floor  of  the  one  above  free  and  open.  Thei 
sink- room  should  be  in  the  same  building  as  thei 
closets,  and  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  a 
slop-sink,  a  sink  for  washing  utensils,  and  a 
sufficient  storage  of  vessels  not  in  immediate! 
use.  The  bath-room  must  be  large  enough  to  holdl 
a  bath  so  placed  that  only  one  end  is  against s 
the  wall ;  and  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  patient: 
being  wheeled  in  and  lifted  into  the  bath. 

As  regards  details  of  construction,  the  first sfc 
and  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  designing  a  | 
ward  is  cleanliness.  Everything  that  favours  it* 
the  accumulation  of  dust  or  dirt  must  be  stu-  ii 
diously  avoided.  All  avoidable  corners,  all  i 1 
ledges  or  recesses,  all  quirks  and  unnecessary  i|i 
mouldings,  are  things  not  to  be  tolerated  within  b 
the  ward-pavilion.  Floors  should  be  as  solid  as: 
concrete  and  solid  wood-blocks  can  make  them. 
The  ideal  wall  surface  for  a  ward  has  yet  to  be  l 
discovered.  Parian  cement  has  proved  a  costly  i 
failure,  and  glazed  bricks  or  tiles  not  only  have ' 

*  Continued  from  p.  339,  ante,  being  the  concluding  i!! 
portion  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  F.R.I.B.A.,  J 
read  on  the  2nd  inst.,  before  the  Architectural  Associa-  ii 
tion. 
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many  joints,  but  cannot  be  bad  of  sufficiently 
! true  a  surface  to  prevent  altogether  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  dust.  In  France  the  ward-walls  are 
usually  finished  with  what  is  called  “  stuc ,” 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  some  kind 
of  cement  painted  and  varnished.  I  think  my¬ 
self  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  plan  adopted  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wards  were  many  years 
ago  covered  with  Parian  cement,  the  surface  of 
which  was  polished.  This  proved  to  be  by  no 
means  the  impervious  surface  that  was  expected, 
and  eventually  the  lower  surface  of  all  the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  painted  and  varnished 
dado,  and  the  space  above  distempered.  Every 
year  each  ward  is  in  turn  emptied,  the  distemper 
cleaned  off  down  to  the  bare  cement,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  re-coloured.  One  obvious 
advantage  is  that  each  ward  gets  a  thorough 
and  systematic  cleansing  at  regular  intervals, 
which  is  probably  the  best  safeguard  against 
septic  disease. 

The  ventilation  of  a  ward  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  for  upon  its 
efficiency  and  thoroughness  the  health  of  the 
patients  mainly  depends.  Ventilation  is  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  two  classes,  natural,  and 
forced  or  artificial  ventilation,  the  one  being 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  open  windows  and 
the  ordinary  fireplaces,  the  other  by  the  aid  of 
aspirating  fans  or  exhaust  furnaces,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  enter  into  the  complex  details  of  artificial 
ventilation  within  the  limits  of  this  paper — nor 
is  there,  I  think,  any  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so.  There  is,  I  think,  very 
little  doubt  that  in  England  the  most  suitable 
form  of  ventilation  is  the  most  simple.  Op¬ 
posite  windows  assisted  by  the  extracting 
power  of  open  fireplaces  supply  all  that  is 
required,  where  properly  handled,  to  keep  the 
■atmosphere  sufficiently  diluted.  With  our 
humid  atmosphere  and  comparatively  equable 
•climate,  where  the  changes  of  temperature  arc 
■seldom  either  rapid  or  great,  there  are  very  few 
■days  in  the  year  when  ventilation  by  open 
windows  cannot  be  resorted  to.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  so  sudden  and  excessive  and  the  atmosphere 
■so  deficient  in  moisture,  that  mechanical  venti¬ 
lation  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  best  form  of  window  for  a  ward  is,  I 
think,  the  double-hung  sash,  with  a  hopper- 
light  above.  The  lower  sash  should  have  the 
deep  bottom  rail  and  cill-board,  and  the  hopper 
should  have  glazed  cheeks  at  the  side,  to  give 
the  entering  air  an  upward  current,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  down-draughts.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to 
have  some  means  of  admitting  air  at  the  floor- 
level  under  each  bed. 

Before  we  leave  the  ward-pavilion,  I  will  just 
refer  to  the  mode  in  which  in  many  hospitals 
abroad  the  wards  are  raised  above  the  ground 
upon  piers,  and  the  space  thus  obtained  left 
open  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  plan  is 
a  further  development  of  the  pavilion  system, 
by  isolating  the  ward  from  the  ground,  and 
preventing  the  stagnation  of  air  around  the 
building.  We  have  adopted  this  plan  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hospital,  but  in  this  instance 
there  are  additional  reasons  in  the  matter  of 
levels  and  light  and  air  which  rendered  it 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 

We  now  come  to  the  operation -room,  which 
I  have  not  mentioned  as  a  special  department, 
as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ward  or  in¬ 
patient  department.  In  large  hospitals  with 
medical  schools  attached  the  operation-room 
becomes  a  theatre,  with  its  tiers  of  benches 
for  students.  Where  no  school  exists  it  should 
be  a  room  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  table, 
with  room  all  round  it  for  the  operating 
surgeons  and  their  assistants  and  nurses.  Its 
aspect  should  be  north,  and  it  should  have  a 
top-light  and  a  vertical  light,  and  means  should 
be  provided  for  shutting-off  entirely  either 
light  at  will.  Everything  in  the  operation-room 
3hould  be  made  as  aseptic  and  impervious  as 
possible,  and  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  should  be 
capable  of  being  washed  down  with  a  hose¬ 
pipe. 

The  new  operation-room  at  Chartres  Hos¬ 
pital,  built  in  1886,  is  a  detached  building 
ifty  yards  distant  from  the  hospital,  and  with 
no  covered  communication  between  the  two. 
Inside  the  room  everything  is  formed  of  wash¬ 
able  materials  ;  the  surfaces  of  floors,  walls,  and 
ceiling  are  of  cement,  the  window-frames  are 
cf  iron,  the  table  and  shelves  are  of  glass,  and 
the  operation-table  itself  is  of  zinc. 

At  the  Derbyshire  General  Infirmary  we  have 
recently  rearranged  the  operation-room,  with 


the  object  of  rendering  it  as  aseptic  and  wash¬ 
able  as  possible.  The  walls  are  lined  up  to  a 
height  of  about  7  ft.  with  marble,  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  angles  being  rounded  to  a  radius 
of  6  in.  The  floor  is  of  Mischiati  mosaic,  laid 
to  a  fall  with  a  specially-made  fitting  of  gun- 
metal,  closing  the  aperture  to  an  open  pipe 
leading  out  to  a  gulley.  The  walls  above  the 
marble  lining  are  painted  and  varnished.  The 
sashes,  skylight,  and  doors  are  all  of  iron,  and 
every  part  is  flush,  no  projections  of  any  kind 
being  allowed.  The  sinks  and  lavatory-basins 
are  of  porcelain,  and  the  tops  of  plate-glass. 
The  advantage  of  using  glass  is  that  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  whether  the  under  side  is 
clean.  All  pipes,  the  lavatory-tops,  and  the 
shelf  for  instruments,  are  kept  clear  from  the 
wall,  so  that  no  corners  are  formed. 

Adjoining  the  operation  -  room  should  be  a 
room  for  the  surgeons,  in  which  the  instrument- 
case  should  stand,  and  at  least  one  room  for 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  operation-room  should  not  be  too 
far  removed  from  the  wards  ;  at  the  same  time, 
care  must  be  taken  to  isolate  it  from  all  pos¬ 
sible  communication  with  the  ward  air.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  operation- 
room  should  be  quiet,  and  kept  free  from  dis¬ 
turbing  sounds  from  without. 

In  many  large  hospitals  there  are,  besides  the 
large  general  operation  theatre,  smaller  opera¬ 
tion-rooms  used  for  special  purposes, — about 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  for 
operations  on  the  eye  a  vertical  light  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  that  for  all  purposes  a 
north  light  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  must,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  be  placed  in  an 
absolutely  detached  building;  and  must  also 
be  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wards  to 
put  any  chance  of  contamination  of  the  air  of 
the  latter  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 

Here,  again,  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  all- 
important,  and  every  part  must  be  made  easily 
washable.  Cleanliness  in  th e  post-mortem  room 
is  of  vital  importance  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  to  work  there,  and  I  think  as  much  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  it  washable  and  aseptic 
as  if  it  were  an  operation-room. 

The  out-patient  department  is  really  a  separate 
institution,  and  except  for  the  convenience  of 
having  a  dispensary  common  to  both  in  and 
out-patients  there  is  really  no  advantage  in 
having  both  departments  in  one  group  of  build¬ 
ings.  It  is,  of  course,  also  the  fact  that  the  out¬ 
patient  department  is  the  source  from  whence 
many  of  the  in-patients  are  drawn  ;  but  this 
fact  certainly  does  not  necessitate  a  very  close 
proximity  between  the  two  departments.  The 
fact  is  that  very  serious  evils  have  occurred  in 
the  past  through  the  intimate  intercommunica¬ 
tion  existing  between  out-patients’  departments 
and  wards,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
more  distinct  the  two  are  kept  the  better  for  the 
patients  in  the  wards. 

I  am  unwilling  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  my 
own  work ;  but  in  order  to  illustrate  this  part  of 
my  subject,  I  must  once  again  refer  to  the  Great 
Northern  Central  Hospital*  the  out-patient 
department  of  which  is  a  one-story  building 
wholly  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 
There  are  two  entrances,  one  for  male  the 
other  for  female  patients.  These  each  open 
into  a  small  waiting-room  for  new  patients,  the 
two  rooms  being  separated  by  the  office  for 
registration.  These  waiting-rooms  and  the 
office  open  into  the  large  central  hall,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  are  grouped  the  four  con¬ 
sulting-rooms,  with  then-  small  rooms  attached 
for  special  examination  of  patients,  and  a  dark 
room  for  ophthalmoscopic  work.  All  these 
rooms  open  into  a  corridor  which  leads  to  the 
dispensary  waiting-room.  The  grouping  of  the 
consulting-rooms  at  the  end  of  the  waiting- 
hall  rather  than  at  each  side,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  corridor  at  the  back,  are  planned 
with  a  view  to  prevent  patients  retracing  their 
steps,  or,  as  far  as  possible,  crossing  each  other. 
The  closets  for  each  sex  are  entirely  outside  the 
building.  The  dispensary  serves  for  both  the 
in  and  the  out-patient  department,  and  as  by 
far  the  heaviest  part  of  its  work  is  concerned 
with  the  latter,  it  must  be  placed  with  reference 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  former. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  observe 
in  a  hospital  dispensary  is  to  make  it  small 
enough.  The  work  has  to  be  done  at  such 
pressure  that  it  is  important  to  reduce  as  far 
as  possible  the  labour  involved  in  doing  it. 

A  room  where  the  dispenser  could  reach  all 

*  See  plan  published  in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  25, 1SSG  — 
Ed.  1 


the  bottles  he  requires  by  simply  stretching  out 
his  arm  without  moving  his  feet  would,  if  it 
could  be  made,  be  an  ideal  dispensary. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  travelled  over  every 
part  of  the  hospital,  and  considered,  in  as  full 
detail  as  the  time  at  our  disposal  warrants,  most 
of  the  arrangements  upon  which  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  patients  depend.  Some  things 
I  have  not  touched  upon.  I  have  said  nothing, 
for  example,  of  drains,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  has  to  be  said  of  a  hospital  drain  that  does 
not  equally  apply  to  the  drain  of  any  other 
building  intended  for  habitation.  Neither  have 
I  said  anything  about  circular  wards,  because 
I  wished  to  confine  myself  to  well-ascertained 
principles,  and  to  avoid  anything  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  nature.  That  circular  wards  are,  within 
certain  limits,  as  efficient,  and,  under  certain 
conditions  of  site, superior  to  rectangular  wards 
I  am  convinced,  but  the  main  principle  involved 
has  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  test  of  time — a 
test  which  will  be  applied  in  the  new  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Liverpool,  now  approaching  com¬ 
pletion  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.* 

Let  me  conclude  by  urging  those  of  you  who 
care  to  follow  up  this,  to  me,  most  interesting 
of  all  studies  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  to  learn  well  the  lessons  which  the 
experience  of  the  past  has  to  teach  us;  and 
above  all  to  study  the  matter,  not  from  books, 
but  from  the  hospitals  themselves.  The  most 
valuable  lessons  that  can  be  had  are  those 
which  are  got  only  by  careful  observation  of 
the  daily  life  of  a  hospital,  and  by  noting  how, 
by  thoughtful  care  for  this  or  that  detail,  the 
great  and  unceasing  work  of  keeping  a  hospital 
clean  can  be  helped  and  simplified. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  Presi¬ 
dent),  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  said  that 
Mr.  Young  had  made  the  subject  so  entirely  his 
own  that  his  paper  was  especially  valuable  to 
them. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Collard  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  Mr.  Baggallay’s  proposition,  for 
Mr.  Young  had  evidently  taken  great  pains  in 
placing  the  results  of  his  valuable  experience 
before  them.  He  had  spoken  of  the  horrors  of 
the  old  Hotel  Dieu,  which  were  terrible  to  think 
of  ;  but  he  had  also  been  extremely  kind  in  not 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  older  hospitals 
which  we  had  in  London,  which  were  in  many 
respects  examples  of  what  hospitals  ought  not 
to  be.  Several  of  our  existing  hospital  build¬ 
ings  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  put  them  into  proper 
condition,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  their  defects  were  not  more  widely 
known  and  more  exposed  to  public  criti¬ 
cism  than  they  were.  He  (the  speaker) 
noticed  that  in  the  isolation  ward  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  Liverpool-road,  the  walls  were 
of  glazed  bricks  or  tiles.  He  should  like  to 
know  how  alternations  of  temperature  affected 
the  surface  of  the  tiles, — whether  they  did  not 
frequently  become  streaming  with  wet  in  the 
shape  of  condensed  moisture ;  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  effect  upon  the  patients  ?  Mr.  Young, 
in  giving  them  the  maximum  and  minimum 
limits  of  cubical  space,  did  not  refer  to  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Those  regulations  were  based  upon  the 
information  provided  by  doctors  and  the  Board’s 
own  professional  architectural  adviser,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  very  nearly  a  mean  between  the 
two  extremes.  They  were  very  useful.  Mr. 
Young  had  spoken  so  strongly  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  natural  ventilation  whenever  it  could 
be  obtained  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say 
more  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Young  had  very 
truly  remarked  that  the  subject  of  hospital 
planning  must  be  studied,  not  only  from  books, 
but  from  the  actual  buildings  themselves. 

Professor  McHardy,  of  King’s  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  an  amusing  speech,  said  that  Mr. 
Young,  in  his  capacity  of  architect,  was  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  sick  poor  which  Europe 

*  Amongst  other  hospitals  with  circular  wards,  we  may 
mention  the  following,  which  have  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  the  dates  mentioned,  viz. 

Civil  Hospital,  Antwerp  (July  7,  1S83).  The  “Miller” 
Memorial  Hospital,  Greenwich,  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Canon  Miller,  the  founder  of  “  Hospital  Sun¬ 
day  :  ’’  a  description  and  plan  of  the  building,  showing 
circular  ward,  were  published  in  the  Builder  for  Aug.  23, 
1884.  Hospital  for  Seaforth  Cavalry  Barracks,  designed  by 
Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.  (Nov.  15,  1884). 
Hospital  of  one  story,  with  circular  wards,  for  Egypt, 
designed  by  the  Viscountess  Strangford  (Jan.  3,  1885). 
Design  for  a  Military  Hospital  for  a  hot  climate,  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  (May  9,  18S5X 
The  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Messrs.  Young  & 
Hall,  architects  (Dec.  25,  18SG)  —El'. 
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possessed.  He  (the  speaker)  congratulated  the 
architectural  profession  upon  the  advance  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  study  of  hospital 
planning  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  opened 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  which  to 
the  speaker’s  notion  was  the  first  really  credit¬ 
ably-planned  and  arranged  hospital  for  the  sick 
poor  of  this  country.  Since  then  great 
advances  had  been  made,  and  although  he  (the 
speaker)  had  been  studying  the  question  and 
writing  upon  it  for  many  years,  he  had  now 
given  up  writing  on  the  subject,  because  he 
found  that  architects  such  as  Mr.  Young  were 
able  to  teach  him.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Young  as  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  all 
mouldings,  or  quirks,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  called,  which  would  collect  dust  and  dirt ; 
for  cleanliness  and  facilities  for  cleanliness  were 
most  essential  conditions  for  successful  nursing. 
Mr.  Young  had  very  well  said  that  the  nurses’ 
quarters  should  be  right  away  from  the  hospital 
wherever  possible.  While  it  was  all  very  well 
and  very  proper  to  provide  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  many  of 
whom  were  hopelessly  diseased  and  incurable, 
it  was  not  desirable,  nor  was  it  necessary,  that 
the  nurses  should  be  entirely  sacrificed  to  the 
patients.  It  was  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
death-rate  of  nurses  was  just  double  that  of 
any  other  class  of  women  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  eminently  desirable  that  their  quarters 
should  be  right  away  from  the  hospitals  when¬ 
ever  possible — i.e.,  in  separate  buildings,  and 
not  in  the  buildings  where  the  hospital  wards 
were  situate.  The  nurses  must  no  longer  be 
stowed  away  in  unwarmed  and  unventilated 
garrets,  or  in  places  where  a  man  would  not 
think  of  stabling  his  horse.  It  was  also  desir¬ 
able  that  they  should  remember,  as  Mr.  Young 
had  pointed  out,  that  every  bed  in  the  ward 
should  have  a  window  on  each  side  of  it.  It 
had  been  noticed  that  a  bed  placed  at  the  end 
or  corner  of  a  ward,  with  a  window  on  only 
one  side  of  it,  was  not  so  favourable  in  position 
for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  as  a  bed  with  a 
window  on  each  side  of  it.  The  mortality  in 
these  end  or  corner  beds  had  been  found  to  be 
greater  than  in  the  others.  Another  important 
point  for  architects  to  remember  was  to  insert 
clear  glass  panels  in  all  cupboard  doors,  so  that 
the  interiors  of  the  cupboards  could  be  readily 
inspected.  Some  women,  even  hospital  nurses, 
were  very  untidy,  and  he  had  known  them 
make  cupboards  with  opaque  doors  serve  as 
receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  filth.  In  regard  to 
the  heating  appliances  of  hospitals,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  heating-power 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  old  and  infirm  patients 
in  the  very  extreme  of  cold  weather.  It  would 
not  always  be  necessary  to  utilise  the  heating- 
power  to  its  full  capacity,  or  anything  like  it, 
but  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  heating- 
power,  as  might  be  necessary  from  day  to  day. 
As  to  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  they  were  all  very  well,  but  he  urged 
architects  not  to  be  led  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  but  to  lead  it.  The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  between  the  cross  fires  of  opposing 
interests,  was  perhaps  rather  too  prone  to  com¬ 
promise  matters,  and  compromises  were  not 
always  satisfactory.  Moreover,  there  was 
about  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  about 
all  other  Government  departments,  a  great  deal 
too  much  red  tape. 

Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith,  Architect  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  was  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman  to  address  the  meeting,  said  that 
he  did  not  know  that  he  could  add  anything 
of  practical  value  to  what  Mr.  Young  had  so 
well  told  them  in  his  paper.  He  was  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  the  last  remark  of  Professor 
McHardy,  because  as  far  as  he  (the  speaker) 
was  concerned,  he  was  always  only  too  eager  to 
avoid  the  entanglements  of  red  tape. 

The  chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
they  could  not  be  too  thankful  to  Mr.  Young  for 
his  paper.  There  was  one  point,  however,  upon 
which  he  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Mr. 
Young  had  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  keep- 
ing  the  out-patients’  department  as  distinct  as 
possible  from  the  in-patients’  department,  with 
a  view  partly  to  prevent  any  infection  being 
brought  into  the  hospital.  But  he  should  like 
to  ask  what  special  precautions,  if  any,  could 
be  taken  to  prevent  out-patients  themselves 
from  communicating  infectious  diseases  to  each 
other  ?  He  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Young  in  briefly  replying,  said  that  no 
special  means  of  preventing  the  communication 
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of  infectious  diseases  from  one  out-patient  to 
another  could  be  taken  beyond  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  which  were  taken  at  one 
or  two  hospitals  he  knew,  where  the  nurse  or 
other  official  in  charge  of  the  out-patients’ 
department  exercised  all  possible  vigilance,  and 
at  once  isolated  all  patients  whose  symptoms 
appeared  to  be  those  of  infectious  disease.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  form  in  which  infectious 
disease  was  most  frequently  detected  in  the 
out-patients’  waiting-rooms  was  scarlatina.  The 
nurse  or  nurses  in  charge  of  the  out-patients’ 
waiting-room  consequently  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  all  children,  and  isolated  them  in  a 
separate  room  provided  for  the  purpose  until 
the  doctor  could  see  them.  Where  that  system 
had  been  adopted  it  had  been  found  to  be  very 
successful. 

The  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 


SHEFFIELD  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  School  of  Art  last  Tuesday  night, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  the 
President,  who  wrote  expressing  regret  that  he 
was  indisposed.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer’s  statement  of  accounts,  were  read, 
and  showed  that  the  Society  now  consisted  of 
44  Fellows,  24  Associates,  and  G  Students,  and 
that  the  balance  in  hand  is  55 1. 

The  report  stated  that  an  invitation  had  been 
received  last  July  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  hold  the  first  Preliminary 
Examination  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute 
and  the  allied  societies.  Seven  candidates  had 
presented  themselves  and  passed,  and  had 
been  registered  as  Probationers  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  their  names 
published  in  the  Institute  Calendar  for  the 
current  year.  The  Council  gave  a  guinea  book- 
prize,  and  remitted  the  examination  fee  in  each 
case  to  signalise  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  series  of  examinations  for  the 
rising  generation  of  architects.  Interesting 
papers  had  been  read  on  “  Engineering  Survey¬ 
ing  for  Railways  and  Waterworks,”  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lancashire  ;  “  Old  English  Ironwork,”  by 
Mr.  II.  Longden ;  “Elementary  Notes  on  the 
Mouldings  of  English  Mediaeval  Architecture,” 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers  ;  “  The  Valuation 
of  Property,”  by  the  President ;  “  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineering,”  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike, 
Borough  Surveyor  ;  and  “  The  Present  State  of 
Questions  relating  to  Quantities,”  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Rickman,  of  London. 

The  Council  has  also  supplied  information  to 
the  Standing  Practice  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  having  received 
a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  on 
the  general  practice  relating  to  quantities  in 
the  Sheffield  district.  The  Council  has  had 
under  careful  consideration  certain  suggestions 
to  accompany  the  By-laws  of  the  Sheffield  Town 
Council  as  to  new  streets,  buildings,  and  plans 
of  the  same. 

The  need  of  an  independent  meeting-room 
and  room  for  the  use  of  the  Library  was  urged 
upon  the  members. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted, 
on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gibbs,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Smith.  A 
ballot  then  took  place,  and  Mr.  W.  Farrington 
was  unanimously  elected  an  Associate. 

The  meeting  next  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the 
election  of  Officers  and  Council  for  the  coming 
year,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Fenton  and  C.  Gibson  act¬ 
ing  as  scrutineers.  The  following  were  elected 
for  the  season  1890-91 :  —  President,  Mr.  F. 
Fowler ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Hadfield.  Council :  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Flockton,  E.  M.  Gibbs,  W.  F.  Hemsoll, 
W.  H.  Lancashire,  and  W.  C.  Fenton. 

The  meeting  had  under  consideration  “de¬ 
tailed  suggestions  and  particulars  relating  to 
the  formation  and  construction  of  new  streets, 
buildings,  &c.,”  which  it  is  understood  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  the  members 
some  of  these  suggestions  would  involve  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  trouble  to  the  building 
public,  and  might  well  be  modified  without 
interfering  with  the  objects  aimed  at,  it  was 
resolved  to  memorialise  the  Town  Council  on 
the  subject. 


[May  17,  1890. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  ' 
INSPECTORS. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  with 
Mr.  II.  Alexander  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on  “  The 
Drainage  of  Buildings  and  its  Relation  to 
Health  ”  was  read  by  the  Deputy-Inspector  of 
Nuisances  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowther.  The 
existence  of  so  many  systems  of  drainage,  and 
the  great  diversity  in  opinion  among  experts, 
made  it,  in  the  lecturer's  opinion,  highly  neces¬ 
sary  that  “  public  officers  ”  administering  the 
laws  of  health  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  correct  principles  upon  which  the 
drainage  of  buildings  should  be  carried  out. 
Even  where  such  work  was  entrusted  to  pro¬ 
fessed  sanitary  engineers,  satisfactory  results- 
were  not  always  obtained,  for  generally  some 
local  plumber  or  builder,  possessing  perhaps  but 
little  knowledge  of  this  particular  branch  of 
sanitary  work  was  called  upon  to  do  it.  House- 
drainage  properly  carried  out  was  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage.  A  town 
might  be  possessed  of  otherwise  perfect  drain¬ 
age,  but  health  would  not  be  greatly  improved 
if  house  drains  were  left  in  their  old  dilapidated 
state.  The  serious  danger  incurred  by  individuals- 
continually  inhaling  foul  gases  from  defective 
drains  would  not  be  endured  but  for  hygienic 
and  physiological  ignorance.  Drains  in  former 
times  were  vast  in  volume,  and  in  them  the 
velocity  of  passing  sewage  was  so  reduced  as  tx> 
lead  to  a  rapid  deposit  of  solid  matter.  They 
were  thus  converted  into  cesspools  that  pro¬ 
duced  gas  laid  on  to  the  houses  as  completely 
as  coal-gas  could  be  from  a  company’s  mains. 
Unfortunately  in  modern  houses  a  similar  state 
of  things  too  often  still  prevailed.  Drainage 
systems  were  divisible  into  four  classes,  viz., 
the  ordinary,  sectional,  manhole  chamber,  and 
iron  connecting  pipe  systems.  In  the  first, 
where  no  means  for  inspecting  drains  below¬ 
ground  were  provided,  and  where  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  test  any  portion  from  a  trap,  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  in  case  of  a  stoppage  where  to 
look  for  it,  and  expensive  excavations  had  often, 
to  be  resorted  to.  In  such  systems  fresh  air 
inlets  should  be  carried  up  above  the  main  roof. 
To  assist  ventilation,  powerful  exhaust  cowls 
should  always  be  fixed  on  outlet  vent-pipes  to 
assist  circulation.  In  systems  like  those  of 
Hellyer,  Banner,  Buchan,  and  others,  belonging 
to  the  “  sectional  ”  class,  intercepting-traps  were 
placed  at  the  foot  of  each  soil-pipe,  and  the  air 
inlets  being  generally  fixed  right  over  them  all 
portions  were  separately  ventilated.  Such  a 
system  was  subject  to  serious  defects,  and  in 
the  lecturer’s  opinion  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  private  dwellings,  but  should  be  confined  to 
infirmaries  and  similar  institutions,  particularly 
infectious  hospitals.  He  would  advise  the  use 
of  lead  traps  and  connecting  pieces  with  wiped 
lead  joints.  In  any  good  system  the  only  joint 
in  a  house  would  be  that  connecting  water- 
closets  with  a  soil  pipe  outside.  The  lecturer 
had  for  many  years  practised  the  “Manhole 
Chamber  system,”  to  which  he  gave  a  prefer¬ 
ence,  as  did  nearly  all  advanced  sanitarians 
now.  In  this  class  drains  were  laid  out  in 
straight  lines  from  manhole  to  manhole,  these 
being  constructed  with  intercepting  traps  at 
angles  and  at  other  necessary  points.  Good  1 
workmanship  in  constructing  such  drains  must 
be  insisted  on,  and  if  either  stoneware  or 
cast-iron  pipes  were  used,  they  should  be  truly 
laid  in  a  uniform  gradient.  Stoneware  pipes 
should  further  be  laid  on  beds  of  concrete,  their  h 
numerous  joints  being  particularly  liable  to  get  1 
started  by  vibration  resulting  from  heavy  -5 
traffic  in  adjacent  streets.  In  the  Scott-Mon-  ■ 
crieff  system,  iron  pipes  were  used  in  connexion 
with  manhole  chambers,  fitted  in  this  system 
with  cast-iron  manhole  frames.  Cast-iron 
pipes,  which  had  been  in  partial  use  many  j 
years,  possessed  many  advantages,  but  they  3 
were  costly,  were  liable  to  interior  fouling,  and  f 
a  fear  was  expressed  with  regard  to  the  Mon- 
crieff  frames  that  unless  inspections  were 
frequent,  the  bolts  would  become  immovable, 
and  thus  render  this  system  useless.  On 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  other  advantages, 
the  lecturer  considered  the  manhole  system 
better  than  any  previously  brought  forward, 
whether  in  conjunction  with  cast-iron  or  stone¬ 
ware  pipes.  Among  intercepting  traps, 
Winser’s,  Rogers  Field’s,  Crapper’s.and  Buchan’s 
were  described  as  fairly  good,  Winser’s  4  ft.  il 
by  G  ft.  taper  traps  being  thought  particularly  1; 
worthy  of  mention.  Damp  sites  were,  in  con-  d 
elusion,  touched  upon, — diphtheria,  consump-  [i 
tion,  and  other  preventable  diseases  being,  in 
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Mr.  Lowther’s  opinion,  very  frequently  induced 
by  constantly  breathing  air  charged  with 
watery  particles.  Such  sites  should  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared  by  effectual  drainage,  distinct 
(if  possible)  from  the  house-drains,  and  the 
whole  site  should  be  concreted. 

A  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Legg,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  in  moving  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  that  the  vital  question  of 
codifying  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
Metropolis  was  being  considered  by  the  London 
County  Council.  A  uniform  code  would  add 
to  the  number  of  Inspectors  in  the  Metropolis, 
the  111  at  present  in  office  having  a  population 
of  45,000  per  man,  on  the  average,  to  look  after. 
Mr.  Fairchild  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
supported  by  Messrs.  Hills,  Tidman,  Richards, 
Perry,  Grant,  and  others,  besides  the  Chairman, 
by  whom  the  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously 
accorded,  was  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr. 


Lowther. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  County  Hall. 
Spring-gardens,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces.—  The  following 
adjourned  report  of  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  came  up  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  : — 

“  Early  in  1889  the  Council  was  asked  by 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  to 
undertake  the  maintenance  of  certain  gardens 
and  playgrounds,  mostly  of  small  size,  in  various 
parts  of  London,  which  the  Association  had  laid 
out  at  a  cost  of  -1,427 1.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  the  Association  to  maintain  grounds ;  but  they 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  and  lay  out,  either 
as  gardens  or  as  playgrounds,  spaces  in  the 
poorest  and  most  crowded  districts  of  London  ; 
and  then,  having  proved  by  a  short  period  of 
maintenance  the  value  of  such  places  for 
recreative  purposes,  ask  the  local  authorities  to 
mam  tain  them.  Unfortunately,  the  places 
being  generally  situate  in  poor  neighbourhoods, 
the  local  bodies  themselves  frequently  do  not 
feel  justified  in  adding  to  their  expenses,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  their  ratepayers  are 
already  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large 
parks,  into  many  of  which  they  are  debarred  by 

(distance  from  entering.  The  Association  have, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  places  to  which  we  at 
present  refer,  applied  to  the  Council  for  aid. 
We  have  given  the  subject  careful  considera¬ 
tion  under  every  aspect.  We  first  of  all  invited 
the  local  authorities  to  maintain  the  places  or  to 
contribute  to  their  maintenance.  The  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy  parishes  of  Hampstead  and  Isling¬ 
ton  have  agreed  to  maintain  in  the  one  case 
Haverstock-hill  playground,  and  in  the  other, 
Barnsbury  and  Edward-square-gardens.  These 
three  places  are  therefore  not  included  in  the 
list.  As  regards  Red  Lion-square  garden,  the 
Holborn  District  Board  has  agreed  to  contribute 
£52  annually  for  its  maintenance,  and  the 
Whitechapel  District  Board,  which  already 
maintains  one  recreation  ground  of  its  own,  has 
promised  £50  a  year  towards  the  keeping  up  of 
die  Winthrop-street  playground.  The  other 
places  being  situate  in  parishes  where  the  rates 
ire  already  heavy,  and  the  ratepayers  mostly 
loor— viz.,  Mile-End,  Bethnal-green,  Ratcliff, 
Ihadwell,  Limehouse,  and  Rotherhithe,  the  local 
luthorities  have,  whilst  acknowledging  the 
ralue  of  the  places,  expressed  their  inability 
o  maintain  or  contribute.  We  should  take 
his  opportunity  of  stating,  as  the  result 
>f  several  visits  paid  to  the  places  named, 
hat  we  quite  agree  with  the  local  bodies  as  to 
he  value  of  them  for  recreation,  and  we  also 
onsider  that  the  mere  size  of  a  place  has 
lOthing  whatever  to  do  with  its  value  in  this 
espect.  Indeed,  in  the  crowded  parts  of 
'lastern  London,  large  open  spaces  cannot  now 
e  obtained.  We  would  also  remark  that,  main¬ 
tained  as  part  of  a  general  system,  these 
ardens  and  playgrounds  can  be  more  econo¬ 
mically  kept  up  by  a  central  authority,  which 
,as  a  special  gardening  staff,  than  by  a  local 
vody  which,  although  possessing  roadmen  and 
‘tervants  of  that  class,  has  no  skilled  gardening 
|taff.  We  consider,  however,  that  the  wealthier 
larishes  should  specially  contribute  to  the 
Jouncil’s  expenses  in  the  matter.  It  is  with 
xeat  regret,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  men- 
.on  the  refusal  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin- 
U-the-Fields,  after  more  than  one  application 
;uade  by  us,  to  either  maintain  or  in  any  way 
tjssist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
murchyard  as  a  recreation  ground,  or  of 


a  disused  burial  -  ground  in  Russell  -  court, 
Drury-lane,  which  is  within  their  district. 
With  regard  to  this  latter  place,  we  feel  its 
value  so  much  for  the  poor  children  of  the  con¬ 
gested  neighbourhood  where  it  is,  that  we  have 
included  it  in  the  list;  but,  as  regards  St. 
Martin’s  Churchyard,  we  are  not  prepared  tc 
move.  As  regards  the  annual  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  places  which  we  recommend  the 
Council  to  take  over,  we  may  state  that  it  will 
probably  be  about  £1,020.  We  would  remind 
the  Council  that  the  taking  over  of  these 
grounds  does  not  bind  it  to  assume  the  charge 
of  every  other  place  which  may  be  laid  out 
under  similar  circumstances,  nor  even  to  main¬ 
tain  the  places  here  mentioned  one  hour  longer 
than  they  are  found  to  be  of  public  utility. 
Having  placed  the  Council  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  we  recommend  : — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  undertake,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1,020  a  year,  the  future  maintenance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  places 


Area. 


1.  Red  Lion  -  square  -  garden, 

Holborn . 

2.  Winthrop  -  street  -  play  - 

ground,  Whitechapel  . . 

3.  St.  Dunstan’s  Churchyard, 

Stepney,  garden . 

4.  Limehouse  Churchyard  - 

garden . 

5.  Holy  Trinity  Churchyard, 

Tredegar -square,  Bow, 

garden  . 

C.  Carlton  -  square  -  garden, 
Mile-end .  . 

7.  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 

Rotherhithe,  garden  .... 

8.  Spa-flelds-playground,  Ex¬ 

mouth-street,  Clerken- 
weU . 

9.  Drury  -  lane  -  playground, 

Russell-court  . 

10.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

High-street,  Shadwell, 
garden . 

11.  St.  Bartholomew's  Church¬ 

yard,  Bethnal-green, 
garden . 


Estimated  cost 
for  wages. 


These  recommendations  led  to  a  long  discus¬ 
sion,  several  amendments  being  moved,  and 
ultimately  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub 
ject  was  again  adjourned. 

The  Strand  Improvement.— Mr.  Charles  Har¬ 
rison,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  presented  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
of  which  the  following  was  the  first  paragraph  : 
“  The  Strand  Improvement  Bill  came  before 
the  hybrid  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  8th  inst.,  when  the  Council’s  case 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  your  Committee  was  partly  examined 
as  a  witness.  The  deposited  plan  showed 
that  the  width  of  the  Strand  after  the 
widening  opposite  Norfolk-street  would  be 
100  ft.,  and  that  the  north  line  of  the  new 
street  would  be  a  little  south  of  the  eastern  end 
of  Holywell-street,  with  limits  of  deviation  up  to 
Wych-street  in  a  triangular  form.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  desired 
counsel  for  the  Council  to  state  on  the  following 
morning  what  land  out  of  that  comprised  in  the 
present  limits  of  deviation  was  required  by  the 
Council  for  the  fine  of  street.  After  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Valuer  and  Engineer,  we  con¬ 
curred  in  their  views,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
the  plan,  as  explained  by  them,  would  be  the 
best  plan  to  adopt,  by  which  in  effect  the  whole 
of  the  site  of  Holywell-street  would  remain  as 
part  of  the  site  or  addition  to  the  new  street 
and  that  the  narrow  strip  of  land  (about  3,000 
superficial  feet)  south  of  Holy  well-street,  ’  be¬ 
tween  that  street  and  the  line  of  the  new  street 
should  be  added  to  the  width  of  the  new  street 
— thus  making  the  street,  immediately  opposite 
Norfolk-street,  about  120  ft.  wide.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  adoption  of  this  would  avoid 
having  to  acquire  trade  and  other  premises  on  the 
north  side  of  Holywell-street,  and  that  certain 
houses  facing  Wych-street,  within  the  limits  of 
deviation  and  on  the  east  and  west  of  New- 
castle-street  at  the  northern  or  Wych-street 
end,  would  not  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
recoupment ;  but  as  we  were  advised  that  the 
value  of  the  premises  for  recoupment  was  about 
equal  to  the  cost  of  their  acquisition,  we  re¬ 
solved  that  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  should  be  authorised 
to  state  to  the  Select  Committee  the  limits  to 
which  the  amount  of  land  to  be  taken  for  the 
improvement  could  be  confined  according  to 
the  plan  discussed  before  us,  and  that  copies 


of  such  plan  should  be  prepared  and  placed , 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House.” 

This  led  to  a  somewhat  acrimonious  discus¬ 
sion,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  was 
blamed  by  some  members  for  the  course  he  had 
taken ;  other  members  defended  his  action  • 
while  others,  steering  clear  of  personal  refer¬ 
ences,  said  it  would  be  regrettable  if  the- 
Council  did  not  get  power  to  acquire  the  north 
side  of  Holywell-street,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
perhaps  stand  for  years  as  an  eyesore  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  great  improvement. 

The  Water  Companies  and  their  Charges. — 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  also  reported  as- 
follows : — 

“As  instructed  by  the  Council  on  the  6  th 
inst.,  we  have  again  considered  the  terms  of 
the  petition  which  we  then  recommended 
should  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  view  to  measures  being  taken  to  restrain, 
the  Water  Companies  from  increasing  their 
charges  in  consequence  of  increases  of  assess¬ 
ment  due  to  the  quinquennial  valuations.. 
On  further  deliberation  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  petition  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
effect,  which,  in  the  absence  of  measures  of  re¬ 
straint,  the  valuations  must  have  on  the  power 
of  the  companies  to  increase  their  charges,  and 
we  recommend — 

‘  That  we  be  authorised  to  prepare  a  petition  in  the 
following  terms  or  to  the  following  effect— 

(1.)  That  it  is  inequitable  to  the  ratepayers  of  th 
Metropolis,  and  prejudicial  to  aDy  future  acquisition  of 
the  water  supply  by  a  municipal  body,  that  the  charges 
of  the  water  companies  should  be  increased  merely  by- 
reason  of  any  increase  in  the  quinquennial  valuation  of 
property  in  the  County  of  London. 

(2.)  That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  your 
Honourable  House  to  take  such  measures  as  shall 
restraiu  the  power  of  the  water  companies  of  the 
Metropolis  to  make  an  increased  charge  merely  by 
reason  of  any  increase  in  the  quinquennial  valuation  ol 
property  in  the  County  of  London.'  ” 

These  recommendations  were  unanimously- 
agreed  to,  and  after  the  transaction  of  other 
business  the  Council  adjourned. 


NEW  STREETS  OBSTRUCTED  BY  GATES' 
OR  BARRIERS: 

DAW  &  SOX  V.  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

An  important  question  was  raised  in  this  case- 
(heard  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Divi 
sion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew)  between  the 
building  owners  of  a  new  street  and  the  London 
County  Council,  as  representing  the  Metropolitan- 
Board  of  Works  upon  the  statutory  enaotments  in. 
the  Metropolis  Local  Government  Acts,  which- 
prohibit  the  new  streets  from  being  closed  at  either 
end  by  gates  or  otherwise.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
common  law,  which  allows  owners  to  make  a  partial 
dedication  of  new  streets  or  ways,  and  hence  on 
many  great  house  estates  in  the  Metropolis  there- 
are  bars  put  up  to  be  closed  now  and  then  in 
order  to  prevent  unlimited  public  rights  of  passage 
from  being  created.  Hence  the  first  of  the  Acts- 
in  question  (18  and  19  Viet.,  c.  135)  contained  a 
clause  exempting  exis'ing  bars,  but  the  latter  Act 
(25  &  26  Viet.,  c.  98)  provided  that  no  existing 
road,  passage,  or  way  should  be  hereafter  laid  out 
unless  40  ft.  in  width,  and  unless  open  at  both  ends., 
and  that  any  road,  passage,  or  way  hereafter  laid 
out  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  “  new  street  ”  and 
subject  to  the  by-laws  made  on  the  subject ;  and  one- 
of  the  by-laws  is  that  “every  new  street  shall 
(unless  the  Board  otherwise  consent  in  writing)  have 
at  the  least  two  entrances  of  the  full  width  of  the 
street,  and  shall  be  open  from  the  ground  upwards.” 
The  question  was  now  raised  whether,  under  these 
enactments,  the  builders  of  a  new  street  or  place 
with  homes  on  both  sides  can  make  it  private  by 
putting  up  gates  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  prevent  un¬ 
restricted  traffic,  and  restrict  the  use  of  the  way  or 
mssage  of  the  street  to  the  residents.  The  question 
lad  arisen  in  the  present  case  under  the  following 
circumstances :  — 

The  appellants  were  a  firm  of  builders,  of  Palace- 
gate,  Kensington,  and  are  the  owners  of  an  estate 
called  the  Shattesbury-road  Estate  on  the  Bays- 
water-road.  For  more  than  eighty  years  previously 
the  estate  consisted  of  a  private  house  and  grounds, 
and  they  proposed  to  open  a  passage  through  from 
the  Bayswater-road  to  the  Moscow-road,  with 
houses  on  each  side,  called  Torwood-gardens,  but 
with  gates  at  each  end.  In  order  that  access  might 
be  obtained  to  the  street,  gateways  were  made  in  the 
old  wall  at  the  Moscow-road  end,  and  gates  were- 
placed  in  the  gateways,  which  have  so  remained 
ever  since,  and  have  been  locked  for  a  time  every 
night.  There  were  also  archways  at  the  Bays¬ 
water-road  end,  between  which  the  builders  pro¬ 
posed  to  hang  gates  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
barrier  across,  and  excluding  the  public  from  the 
use  of  the  street.  The  street  had  been  thus  formed 
and  laid  out  without  the  sanction  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works.  It  was  proved  that  the 
gates  at  the  Moscow-road  end  of  the  street,  known, 
as  Torwood-gardens,  were  kept  locked  at  night. 
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it  appeared  that  on  May  23,  1889,  the  builders 
were  summoned  and  convicted  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  Council  for  that  they  in  March  last  year,  at 
Torwood-gardens,  did  unlawfully  form  or  lay  out  a 
road,  or  passage,  or  way  for  building  on  a  street,  in 
breach  of  the  by-law.  Shortly  after  the  builders 
had  been  so  convicted  they  caused  the  brickwork 
between  the  pier  and  the  arches  over  the  footway 
to  be  removed,  and  there  was  nothing  but  piers  left 
standing  on  the  street  in  a  line  with  the  building 
line  in  the  Bayswater-road,  and  between  the  piers 
there  was  less  than  40  ft.  The  gates,  however, 
were  kept  up,  and  in  December  the  builders  were 
summoned  again  for  a  continuing  breach  of  the  by¬ 
law — that  is,  for  keeping  the  passage  not  open  at 
both  ends. 

The  magistrate  considered  and  found  as  a  fact 
that  the  new  passage  was  a  “  new  street  ”  within 
the  Act,  and  that  the  gates  at  each  end  of  Tor- 
wood  Gardens  were  kept  locked  at  night,  and  that 
the  police  were  in  the  habit  of  patrolling  the  said 
street.  It  was  contended  for  the  builders  that  they 
had  not  continued  the  offence  of  which  they  had 
been  convicted,  and  that  the  street,  being  in  all 
respects  a  private  road  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  houses  erected  on  the  estate,  and  not  having 
been  dedicated  to  or  used  by  the  public,  it  was  not 
formed  “  or  laid  out  for  building  as  a  street,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  carriage  traffic,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
foot  traffic  only  ”  within  the  meaning  of  section  98 
of  25  and  26  Viet.  c.  120,  and  that  the  County 
Council  had  no  power  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
builders  from  placing  barriers  or  gates  across  the 
road  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  public  from 
ucing  it.  The  Magistrate  thought  otherwise,  and 
convicted,  and  the  builders  appealed. 

Mr.  Forbes,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Cunningham  Glen) 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  the  builders,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Avon'  argued  for  the  County  Council  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  conviction. 

The  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  on  the  5th 
inst.  that  the  magistrate  was  right,  and  that  the 
conviction  must  be  upheld. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  giving  judgment,  said  two 
points  had  been  argued — whether  the  passage  was 
a  new  street  within  the  by-law  and  the  enactment, 
and  whether  there  had  been  a  continuing  offence 
within  the  Act,  though  perhaps  only  the  latter 
question  was  really  raised.  As  to  the  first 
point,  however — whether  this  was  a  new  street 
within  the  enactment — he  thought  it  was.  The 
enactment  had  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision 
in  “The  Metropolitan  Board  v.  Stead”  (8  Q.  B.  D.) 
■where  it  was  held  that  “or”  ought  to  be  read 
“and.”  He  knew  the  place  in  question  at 

Bayswater,  and  the  owners  thought  they  would 
build  houses  upon  it,  with  access  from  the  roads  at 
each  end.  They  desired  to  have  the  advantage  of 
communication  with  those  roads,  and  yet  to  keep  it 
private.  But  if  it  was  used  so  as  to  make  it  part  of 
the  great  system  of  roads  and  highways  all  round,  it 
must  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  laws  which  bound 
all  other  owners  of  property  so  laid  out,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  various  advantages  obtained  at  the 
public  expense — drainage,  sewerage,  &o.  If  the 
owners  thus  acquired  the  advantages  of  the  place 
being  part  of  the  metropolis,  they  must  pay  the 
price,  oDe  part  of  which  was  that  the  new  street 
must  be  made  40  ft.  wide,  and  that  it  must  be 
made  a  thoroughfare,  and  open  to  tho  public  at  both 
ends  ;  the  Board,  however,  having  the  power  under 
special  circumstances  of  granting  exemption  from 
these  obligations.  The  owners  here,  however,  desired 
to  have  the  advantages  without  tho  accompanyiog 
burdens.  They  obtained,  indeed,  the  assent  of  the 
Board  to  tho  making  of  the  street  on  the  condition 
•  of  their  fulfilling  those  obligations,  and  theu  they 
had  not  fulfilled  them.  That  would  not  do  ;  and 
even  without  authority  he  should  have  held  that 
the  effect  of  the  enactment  was  that  no  passage-way 
should  be  made  into  a  carriage-road  unless  open  at 
both  ends.  But  it  appeared  that  the  passage  was 
left  less  than  40  ft.  wide,  and  with  gates  at  both 
«nds.  That  was  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  or  Council,  and  it  could  not  legally  be  done. 
Then  there  had  been  surely  a  “  continuing  offence  ’ 
within  the  Act,  as  the  gates  were  kept  up.  The 
Magistrate,  therefore,  was  right  on  both  points, 
and  the  conviction  was  right,  and  must  be  upheld. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew  concurred,  and  observed 
that  otherwise  the  building-owner  might  always 
free  himself  from  the  obligations  of  the  Act.  The 
•offence  was  keeping  the  passage  obstructed  by  the 
piers  and  gates,  and  the  offence  was  continued  by 
keeping  up  these  obstructions. 

Appeal  accordingly  dismissed. 


'hose  branches  project  into  and  obstruct  the  full 
and  free  use  of  footpath.  What  is  the  limit  of 
ownership  of  the  abutting  land  with  respect  to  the 
hedges,  i.e.,  how  far  may  the  hedge  legally  project 
over  the  footpath  beyond  the  roots  ?  and,  supposing 
a  wall  were  erected  instead  of  hedge,  could  it 
legally  occupy  a  frontage  line  beyond  the  centre  of 
hedge  ?  If  so,  how  far  beyond  ?  LONSDALE. 


Snowdon.— As  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
aware,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  some  time  ago  pur- 
■chased  a  big  slice  of  Snowdon,  extending  from 
Llyn  Dinas  in  the  valley  to  the  summit  of 
Snowdon.  We  are  now  informed  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Roberts,  C.E.,  of  Portmadoc,  is  de¬ 
signing  several  “  buildings  and  improvements 
for  Sir  Edward,  including  a  chdlet  on  one 
of  the  spurs  of  Snowdon,  which  will  command 
the  grandest  scenery  in  North  Wales. 

Tii  a  ne'wr  Royal  Academician.— 

ilr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  was  on  Tuesday 
evening  elected  a  full  Academician. 


BOUNDARIES  TO  FOOTPATHS. 

Sir, — A  public  footpath  runs  between  two  hedges 
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ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XX. 


SECONDARY  CELLS. 


VERY  common  form  of  voltaic  cell  is 
that  invented  by  Smee.  A  sheet  of 
platinised  silver  is  placed  between  two 
of  zinc,  and  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
When  the  poles  are  joined  a  current  flows  from 
zinc  to  platinum  within  the  cell,  the  zinc  is 
dissolved  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  while  hydrogen  is 
liberated  at  the  platinised  plate  and  bubbles  up 
out  of  the  liquid.  The  chemical  reactions  are 
shown  by  the  equation — 

Zn  +  H2S04  =  ZnSO 1  +  H2 
When  the  liquid  is  exhausted  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  fresh  acid  solution .  After 
a  time  the  zinc  plates  are  destroyed  and  must 
also  be  renewed.  Such  is  the  action  of  a  simple 
type  of  primary  cell. 

If,  however,  instead  of  drawing  ofE  the 
exhausted  acid  solution,  a  current  from  some 
external  source  be  sent  through  the  cell  from 
platinum  to  zinc,  the  above  chemical  reaction 
would  be  practically  reversed : — 

Zn  SO'  +  H20  =  Zn  +  H2SO'  +  O. 

The  zinc  is  recovered  from  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  deposited  on  the  zinc  plate,  water  is  decom¬ 
posed  to  supply  the  necessary  hydrogen  to  form 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxygen  thus  liberated 
rises  from  the  platinum  plate. 

The  cell  is  now  in  its  original  state,  and  can 
again  furnish  current.  A  Smee’s  cell  which  has 
been  recharged  in  this  latter  way  is  a  secondary 
cell.  The  only  thing  lost  during  the  two  opera¬ 
tions  is  water,  hydrogen  during  discharge, 
oxygen  during  charge  ;  water  must,  therefore, 
be  added  from  time  to  time,  but,  if  water 
happened  to  be  an  expensive  product,  the  two 
gases  could  be  collected  and  re-formed  into 
water  by  ignition. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  a 
primary  and  secondary  cell  consists,  not  in  any 
detail  of  construction,  nor  in  the  chemical 
reactions  which  go  on  within  it  when  giving 
current,  but  simply  in  the  method  of  recharging. 

If  a  Smee’s  cell  is  used  as  a  secondary  cell, 
the  zinc  eventually  becomes  rotten  and  tumbles 
to  pieces  owing  to  its  deposition  being  uneven 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

A  few  only  of  the  primary  cells  in  common 
use  can  be  used  as  secondary  cells,  and 
secondary  cells  of  commercial  value  cannot,  in 
practice,  be  charged  as  primary  cells. 

Secondary  cells  are  frequently,  called 
cumulators  ”  or  “  storage  cells  ”  ;  they  do  not, 
however,  “  accumulate  ”  or  “  store  ”  electricity 
during  the  operation  of  charging,  for  as  many 
coulombs  come  out  from  the  negative  terminal 
as  go  in  at  the  positive.  The  coulombs  lose 
potential,  and  the  energy  thus  lost  is  left  in  the 
cell  as  chemical  separation  ;  what,  therefore,  is 
stored  is  chemical  energy  ready  to  reappear  as 
electrical  energy  when  required. 

The  materials  hitherto  found  of  most  use  for 
the  construction  of  secondary  cells  are  spongy 
lead  and  lead  salts,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as 
the  exciting  fluid. 

The^  lead  secondary  cell  invented  by  Gaston 
Plante  in  1860  has  been  modified  by  successive 
inventors  until  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  the 
cells  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

If  a  current  of  sufficient  strength  be  sent 
between  two  lead  plates  immersed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  water  is  decomposed  ;  hydrogen 
is  liberated  at  the  negative  plate  and  escapes 
into  the  air ;  oxygen  is  deposited  on  the  positive 
plate,  and  attacking  it  covers  it  with  a  thin  brown 
coating  of  peroxide  of  lead  (Pb  O2) ;  this  film  of 
peroxide  protects  the  lead  beneath  it  from  any 
further  action,  and  oxygen  bubbles  up  freely 
from  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  current 
must  now  be  reversed,  when  the  peroxide  will 
be  reduced  to  spongy  lead  and  the  former 
negative  plate  covered  with  peroxide,  the  object 
of  the  reversal  being  to  form  spongy  lead  and 
so  increase  the  surface  of  the  negative  plate. 
The  plates  may  now  be  joined  ;  they  will  act  as 


voltaic  cell,  and  produce  a  current  until  both  i 
plates  are  covered  with  the  lower  oxide  (Pb  O)  ) 

,  .  (i) .  PbO'2  +  H2  =  PbO  +  H20 

^  (ii) .  Pb  +0  =  PbO 

water,  during  discharge,  oxidising  the  negative  : 
plate,  and  replacing  the  oxygen  it  has  lost  from  i 
that  on  the  positive  plate.  Intheaboveandfollow-  •; 
ing  reactions  there  may  be,  and  indeed  probably  n 
are,  certain  intermediate  reactions ;  the  equa¬ 
tions  only  give  the  final  results,  which  are  all 
that  really  concern  us.  As  soon  as  the  plates 
are  exhausted  a  current  may  be  sent  through 
them  in  a  direction  opposite  from  that  of  the 
current  they  have  furnished ;  after  a  time  the 
plates  will  be  found  to  have  resumed  their  fully- 
charged  state: — 

( i ) .  PbO  +  0  =  Pb02 

W  (ii) .  PbO  +-  H2 = Pb  +  H20 

Apart  from  local  action,  the  equations  for 
which  are  given  below,  the  processes  of  charge 
((3)  and  discharge  (a)  can  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the 
capacity  of  such  a  cell  is  so  exceedingly  small 
that  practically  it  is  of  little  value.  Plante 
increased  the  capacity  of  his  cells  by  leaving 
them  fully  charged  for  a  time,  sufficient  to 
allow  extensive  local  action  between  the  per¬ 
oxide  and  the  lead  plate  to  which  it  is  attached, 
the  cell  being  reversed  after  each  period  of 
repose,  so  as  to  make  the  quantity  of  lead 
actually  acted  upon  equal  for  both  plates. 
These  operations,  called  “  forming  the  cell,”  in 
some  cases  occupied  many  months,  and  the 
consequent  expense  rendered  the  commercial 
success  of  a  Plant§  secondary  battery  out  of  the 
question. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  lead 
cell  from  the  time  of  Plant6  to  the  present  day 
is  most  interesting,  but  we  must  omit  any 
account  of  the  intermediate  steps,  and  at  once 
proceed  to  the  description  of  the  modern  cell. 

A  mixture  of  lead  oxides  is  mixed  into  a  paste 
ith  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  certain  amount  of 
lead  sulphate  (Pb  SO4)  being  formed  during  the 
process,  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  various  proportions.  The  paste  is 
pressed  into  the  square  holes  of  a  grid,  cast 
from  a  not  easily  oxidisable  alloy  of  lead.  The 
plates  are  put  in  the  charging  cell,  when  the 
following  reactions  take  place : — 

(i)  PbO2  =  Pb  Oa 

(r)  (ii)  Pb  O  -t-  O  =  Pb  O2 

(in)  Pb  SO4  +  H20  +  O 


:  Pb  O2  +  H2  SO' 


(i)  Pb  O2  +  2H2 
(£)  (ii)  PbO  +H2 
(Hi)  PbSO'  +  H2 


=  Pb  +  2  H20 
=  Pb  +  H2  O 
=  Pb  +  H2  SO4 


the  mixtures  on  the  positive  and  negative  plates: 
are  converted  into  pellets  of  lead  peroxide  andi 
spongy  lead  respectively,  the  holes  being  made  of: 
such  a  shape  that  they  will  not  easily  fall  out.' 
The  liquid  extends  throughout  the  mass,  which: 
can  therefore  be  acted  upon  at  every  point,  andi 
plates  formed,  the  capacity  of  which  becomes,:: 
in  a  few  hours,  greater  than  that  of  Plantet 
plates  that  have  taken  months  to  form. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  discharge  andi 
charge  have  already  been  given  (a  i,  ii 
fj  i,  ii).  Local  action,  however,  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  is  most  disastrous  when  the  cells! 
have  completely  run  down. 

(v)  Pb  O  1-  H2S  O' =  Pb  S  O4  +  H20 

Sulphuric  acid  is  taken  from  the  liquid,  ana 
the  plates  become  coated  with  insoluble  suli 
phate  of  lead  which  has  low  conducting  power* 
On  recharging,  this  sulphate  is  destroyed  witl 
some  difficulty  (y  in,  8  in),  and  may  havt 
permanently  injured  the  plates. 

A  cell  should  always  be  left  fully  charged,  i, 
possible ;  practically  nothing  happens  at  the 
negative  plate,  and  although  some  action  take, 
place  between  the  peroxide  and  its  grid, 

(X)  Pb  O2  +  Pb  +  2  H2  SO4  =  2  Pb  SO4  +  2  H2  O  3 

the  acid  can  only  be  renewed  from  the  mass  Gfi 
the  liquid  by  slow  percolation,  and  the  sulphat:[ 
formed  tends  to  stop  further  action. 

The  common  size  of  grid  is  about  10  in.  b.i 
10  in.,  the  thickness  of  plate  varying  somewhat 
but  not  exceeding  £  in.  Cells  contain  fromi 
seven  to  thirty-one  such  plates,  according  yJ 
the  storage  capacity  required,  placed  alte;1! 
nately  positive  and  negative  and  connected 
abreast  into  these  two  groups,  so  that  eacjl 
plate  exposes  about  200  square  inches  of  sui; 
face,  while  separated  from  a  plate  of  opposite 
kind  by  the  thickness  only  of  thin  strips  el' 
insulatim.  The  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  il 
I  therefore,  as  low  as  a  thousandth  of  an  ohci' 
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or  less,  and  if  it  be  short-circuited  it  will  dis 
charge  at  the  enormous  rate  of  over  a  thousand 
amperes,  the  actual  rate  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  size  and  number  of  the  plates. 
This  power  of  yielding  an  enormous  current 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  property 
of  the  lead  secondary  cell,  for  if  any  of  the 
common  forms  of  primary  cell,  which  do  not 
polarise,  were  given  an  equal  area  of  plate  and 
the  opposite  plates  placed  equally  near  one 
another  it  would  give  similar  results. 

A  secondary  battery  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  continuous  current  dynamo- 
machine,  but  its  use  is  limited  by  its  liability 
to  rapid  decay,  unless  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilled  attendant,  though  much  may  be  done 
by  automatic  arrangements  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  a  good  battery  will  last  for 
years,  but,  unless  carefully  looked  after,  the 
positive  plates  bulge,  the  grids  are  damaged, 
and  the  pellets  fall  out,  while,  if  left  uncharged 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  entire  set  of  cells 
may  be  completely  ruined. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,592,  Plasterers’  Lath.  A.  J.  Hogan. 

This  invention  consists  in  bevelling  each  edge  of 
the  lath  tho  reverse  way,  so  that  when  the  plaster 
is  applied  it  will  form  a  dovetail-shape  key,  each 
lath  being  also  a  dovetail  shape. 

8,230,  Improved  Wind-guard  for  Chimneys. 
K.  Edge. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  funnel-shaped 
piece,  with  the  bell  upwards,  is  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  cbimnej-pot,  and  allowed  to  be  moved  side¬ 
ways,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  catohing  the  smoke, 
and  inducing  up-draught. 

8,511,  Compounds  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 
E.  Bussy. 

According  to  this  specification,  bricks,  tiles, 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  are  made  of  a  peculiar 
combination  of  common  yellow  and  calcareous  clay, 
and  a  white  enamelled  surface  is  gained  by  using 
these  clays  in  combination  with  metallic  oxidos  in 
adjusted  proportions. 

9,103,  Ventilating  Rooms  and  Baths,  &c. 

D.  P.  Menzies. 

This  invention  proposes  to  force  a  jet  of  steam 
into  a  ventilating  shaft,  so  as  to  cause  an  up¬ 
draught  and  to  carry  off  foul  or  impure  air. 

13,957,  Artificial  Stone.  B.  Bertelmeyer. 

In  making  artificial  stone,  the  cement,  sand,  &o., 
are,  according  to  this  invention,  exhausted  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  and  mixed  with  air-ex¬ 
hausted  water.  This  exhaustion  renders  the  mass 
homogeneous,  and  improves  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

19,246,  Hearths  of  Fireplaces.  J.  Wilson. 

To  prevent  fire3  from  over-heating,  a  cast-iron 
cantilever  is,  by  this  invention,  laid  across  the  wall 
below  each  jamb,  according  to  the  size  of  fireplace. 
A  front  plate  is  also  fixed  and  bolted  ;  a  false-bottom 
is  fitted  below  this,  and  the  space  filled  up  to  the 
top  of  tho  metals  with  concrete.  Tiles  are  laid  over, 
if  wished. 

2,619,  Flooring.  J.  Schultz  and  E.  Hopf, 
Hamburg. 

According  to  this  invention,  on  a  concrete  layer 
or  boarding  are  fastened  two  or  more  layers  of 
carton-pierre,  or  roofing  paper,  by  means  ot  mastic 
cement  or  pitch.  After  the  layers  of  carton-pierre 
have  been  pressed  firmly  together,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  rollers  or  other  means  of  giving  pressure, 
thosur'aceof  the  upper  layer  is  covered  with  mastic 
cement  or  pitch,  and  then  with  rough  slabs  or  arti¬ 
ficial  stones.  The  combined  use  of  slabs  and 
carton-pierre  is  the  main  point  of  the  invention. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

April  28.— 6  413,  W.  Junge,  Saws.— 6,423,  J. 
Kaye,  Door-indicator. — 6,429,  J.  T.  and  J.  Kiars, 
Baker's  Ovens. — 6,461,  W.  Jones.  Chimney-cowl. 

April  29. — 6,548,  W.  and  H.  Stephens,  Appliance 
for  Forcing  Drains,  Water-closets,  &c. — 6,578,  W. 
Thompson,  Construction  of  Buildings. — 6,586,  W. 
Pavey,  Water  Waste-preventer  for  Cisterns. 

April  30. — 6, 616,  T.  Hughes,  Door-closer. — 6,619, 
J.  Dart,  Fasteuings for  Doors. — 6,637,  C.  Edwards, 
Manufacture  of  Bricks. 

May  1. — 6,720,  G.  Clarke,  Setting  Saws. 

May  2. — 6,747,  C.  Elliott,  Ventilating  Rooms, 
&c. — 6,783,  T.  Tyerman,  Window-fastenings. — 
6,784,  A.  Smith,  Bolts  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 
6,805,  W.  Thompson,  Paints,  Varnishes,  &c. 

May  3.-6,844,  O.  Gray,  Drain  and  Sewer-traps. 
— 6,845,  G.  Drake,  Combination  Chimney-top. — 
6,848,  R.  and  \V.  Thomason  &  Sons,  Valveless 
Syphon-flushing  Cisterns  of  Water-closets. —6,850, 

E.  Perry  and  H.  Foskett,  White  Pigment. —  6,855, 
G.  Higham,  Portland  Cement.  —  6,856,  H.  Tuke, 
Metal-plates  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c. — 6,880,  M.  Hellinger,  Construction  of 
Wall  for  Buildings. — 6,892,  J.  Stidder,  Fitting 
Windows,  Doors,  &.C.,  rendering  them  air  and 
water-tight. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,266,  B.  Townson  and  J.  Dixon,  Horizontal 
Sawing  Machines. — 3,592,  C.  Darrah,  Water-waste 
Preventing  Cisterns  forWater-closets,  &c. — 4,368,  J. 
Pullan  and  others,  Brickmaking  and  Pressing  Ma¬ 
chines. — 4,373,  A.  Molloy,  Chimney-pots.  —  4,579, 
A.  Harris,  Drain-pipes,  &c. — 4,785,  A.  Stalker  and 
T.  Dave,  Valves  for  Wa'er-closets.— 5,082,  J.  Wat¬ 
kins,  Hinge  or  Fastener. — 5,104,  H.  Lever,  Sash 
Fastener. — 5,105,  H.  Lever,  Fastening  for  Window 
Sashes. — 5,555,  J.  Benson,  Ventilating  Rooms  and 
Buildings. — 5,719,  W.  Taylor,  Manufacture  of 
Cement. — 5,807,  W.  Odlin,  Square  Bevel  and  Set 
Mitre. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

9,011.  J.  Downes,  Chimney  Top  for  Preventing 
Down  Draught. — 10,000,  S.  Deards,  Glass  Roofs 
and  Skylights. — 1,185,  C.  Hunter,  Extracting  Cowl. 
— 4,783,  S.  Groff,  Screw-nail. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  2.— By  G.  B.  Smallpeice  (at  Woking). 


Maybury-hill,  Woking— F.  cottage  and  garden, 

r.  £7.  16s .  £140 

May  5.— By  Beningfield,  Tidy,  &  Co. 
Watford— '*  Beech  Lodge"  and  6  acres, u.t.  10yrs., 

g.r.  £41.  9s.  9d .  1,570 

By  Vaughan  &  Co. 

Wandsworth— 2,  Ashen -villas,  t .  505 

By  Driver  &  Perfeot. 

Holloway— 5,  7,  and  9,  Pakeman-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  £19.  10s .  640 

Shepherd's  Bush -14,  Macfarlane-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g.r.  £4.  10s.,  r.  £36  .  200 

By  W. Sutherland. 

Dorset-sq.— 31a  and  32a  Edward-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs., 

g.r.  £14.  14s .  516 

By  Buckland  &  Sons. 

Notting-hill— 20,  22,  and  24,  St.  Lawrence-road, 

u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £24  .  1,145 

May  6.— By  W.  &  F.  HOUGHTON. 
Walthamstow— “  Ruggle's Cottage,”  f.,  r.  £15. 12s.  290 

F.  house  in  Shern  Hall-st .  280 

ByE.  Millard. 

Hackney— 46  and  48,  Weymouth-rd.,  f.,  r.  £72p.a.  1,090 
Tottenham,  Willoughby  Pk.— “Beulah  House,"  f.  400 

“  Amershaw  Lodge,"  f .  405 

Hoxtou— L.g.r.  of  £48  p.a.,  u.t.  37  yrs .  1,000 

By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 

Cheshunt,  near— The  f.  house  “  Paradise,"  and  31 

acres  .  800 

By  E.  Wood. 

Peckham— 129,  131,  and  133,  Gordon-rd.,  u.t.  76 

yrs.,  g.r.  £14.  10s .  555 

Leyton  Manor-rd.— “  Kauri  Villa,"  u.t.  90  yrs., 

g.r.  £8,  r.  £24  .  200 

Lewisham— 55,  Elswick-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r. 

£24  .  250 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Enfield — The  f.  residence  “Carlton  House" .  1,239 

An  enclosure  of  f.  laud,  3a.  Or.  23p .  480 

An  enclosure  of  c.  land,  la.  Or.  32p.,  and  lodge..  1,430 
St.  Luke's— F.g.r.  of  £6,  with  reversion  in  23  yrs..  195 
Golden-lane— F.g.r.  of  £40  p  a  ,  with  reversion  In 

82  yrs .  1,100 

F.g.r.  of  £90  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  81  yrs .  1,970 

May  7.— By  Walton  &  Co. 

Hyde  Pk. — 70,  Gloucester-ter.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

£2,  r.  £210 .  2,905 

76  and  102,  Gloucester-ter.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  £14, 

r.  £360  .  5,050 

By  H.  Griffin. 

Clapham— 70  and  72,  Pk.-rd.,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a .  1,260 

91  and  93,  Pk.-rd.,  f.,  r.  £1)5  p.a .  1,750 

Crescent-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £20.  5s.,  with  reversion 

in  59  yrs .  511 

Park-cres.— F.g.r.  of  £8,  with  reversion  in  60  yrs.  211 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

Wandsworth— 4,  Salscott-rd.,  f .  400 

Bethnal -green— 72  and  74,  Cyprus-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs., 

g.r.  £4,  r.  £59.  16s .  185 

Commercial-rd.,  E. — 44  to  50  (even),  Hardinge-st., 

u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  £14  .  300 

56  to  62  (even),  Hardinge-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

£14  .  305 

May  8.— By  GLOVER  &  HARRISON. 

Fulwell — 1  to  4,  Coburg-villas,  f.,  r.  £62.  8s .  650 

By  C.  C  &  T.  Moore. 

Bow— 177  to  183  (odd),  Campbell-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 


Buckhurst  Hill— 1  and  2,  Talbot  Villas,  f .  975 

Victoria-pk.— 22,  23,  and  25,  Morpeth-rd,  u.t.  36 

yrs.,  g.r.  £12.  ISs.,  r.  £79.  4s .  440 

Old  Ford— 68,  60  and  62,  Milton-rd.,  u.t.  807  yrs., 

g.r.  £9,  r.  £78  .  500 

Mile  End— 123,  St.  Dunstan's-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  £3.  3s.,  r.  £34.  16s .  260 

49,  White  Horse-lane,  f .  295 

By  E.  Stimson. 

West  Ham— 15  and  16,  Park-rd.  f . .  5S0 

Camberwell— 72,  Camberwell  New-rd.,  u.t.  11 

yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £38 .  110 

Peckham  -59,  61,  and  63,  Bell's  Garden-rd.,  and  1 
to  23  (odd),  Goldsmith-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £328.  18s .  2,280 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Fleet-st. —  No.  190.  f.,  area  1,200  ft .  12,500 

Abbots  Langley,  Huntou  Bridge  Wharf,  a  cottage 

and  2J  acres,  f .  2,400 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Canonbury— 19,  Sebon-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £2S .  205 

Highbury— 32,  IIorsell-rd.,u.t.  96 yrs.,  g.r.  £7  15s., 

r.  £40  . 350 


By  Worsfold  <fc  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover— 4,17, 25,  34,  and  35,  Tower  Hamlets-Bt.,  f.  £555 

1,  Ethelbert-rd.,  f .  56 

Three  plots  of  f .  land  .  £50 

May  9.— By  Prickett  &  Venables. 

Hornsey-lane— 97,  Cheverton-rd.,  f .  790 

Stockwell — 58  &  62,  Santley-rd,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12, r.  £60 . 490 

By  J.  T.  Woolley. 

Sandown,  I.W.—  The  Residence  “Shelthorpe,” 

g-r.  £15 .  790 

By  w.  hall. 

Stamford-hill— 67,  Daleview-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £31.  48 .  200 

By  Winch  &  Sons. 

Hawkhurst,  Kent— The  Residence  “Pixhall,” 

and  225a.  3r.  16p.,  f .  4,500 

F.  W.  Glazier. 

South  Lambeth-rd.—  f  g.r.  of  £57  p.a.,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  77  yrs .  1,230 

f.g.r.  of  £15.  10s.  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  77  yrs  .  404 

Westminster— 65,  Vincent-sq., u.t.  15  yrs.,  no  g  r  , 
r.  £45,  and  the  reversionary  interest  in  the 
lease  of  ,£64  .  260 

By  E.  Wood. 

Upper  Clapton— 1  to  7  (odd),  Inver-rd.,  u.t.  89 yrs., 

g.r.  £20  .  700 

17  and  19,  Inver-vd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r. 

£67.4s .  350 

Willesden— 12,  Belton-rd.,  f.,  r.  £30  .  400 

East  Dulwich— 3,  Ardsley-ter.,  u.t.  S5yrs.,  g.r.  £5, 

r.  £33.  16s .  67E- 


[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold ;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  8t.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  foi 
crescent ;  yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  may  17. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  on  “  Recent 
Excavations  in  Greece."  II.  3  p.m. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society.— Visit  to  the  Church- 
of  St.  Peter-ad-Vincula  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  in 
the  Tower. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors.— Midland  Counties'  District  Meeting  at 
Hereford. 

Monday,  May  19. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  Frank- 
Granger,  M.A.  Loud.,  on  "German  Technical  Museums." 
8  p.m. 

Victoria  Institute.— Mr.  W.  N.  Whitley,  C.E.,  on 
“  Flint  Implements  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man."  S  p.im 

Tuesday,  May  20. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  Louis  Fagan  on  “The  Art  ofl 
Engraving."  III.  3  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  Messrs.  Fawcus  and 
Cowan  on  “  The  Keswick  Water-Power  Electric  Light 
Station."  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Foreign  and  Colonial  Section).—  Mr. 
Lasenby  Liberty  on  “  The  Industrial  Arts  of  Japan.' 

5  p.m. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  —Ordinary 
General  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kilkenny, 
when  nine  papers  will  be  submitted,  including  (a)  “The 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Kilcooley,  Co.  Tipperary,"  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Healy;  (b)  “Record  of  the  Great  Pestilences 
in  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  John  M.  Thunder;  (c)  “Some 
Remarks  on  the  Seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,"  by  Mr.  John  Vinycomb.' 

2  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  21. 

The  Auctioneers'  Institute  ( Cannon-street  Hotel).— 
Ordinary  General  Meeting.  3  p.m.  —  Annual  Dinner. 
Cannon-street  Hotel.  5  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.—  Three  papers  will  be 
read.  7  p  m. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  J.  G.  Gordon  on  “The  Mannes- 
manu  Process  for  making  Seamless  Tubes  "  8  p.m. 

British  Arclurologica.1  Association.— (1)  Mr.  W.  J. 
Davis  on  “An  Early  Inscribed  Altar  Slab  at  Sheeps' 
combe."  (2)  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S  A.,  on 
“Recently  Discovered  Saxon  Architecture  at  Stevingtom 
Church,  Beds."  8  p.m. 

Committee  for  Testing  Smoke- Preventing  Appliances.— 
Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House.  3  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  22. 

Architectural  Association  Lyric  Club. — Exhibition  of 
Drawings,  &c.  (Ladies'  Night).  S  p  m. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.. 
on  “Flame  and  Explosives.”  III.  3p.iu. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— 8  p.m, 

Saturday,  May  24. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  on  “  Re¬ 
cent  Excavations  in  Greece.”  III.  3  p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.  —  Fifth 
Annual  Provincial  meeting  to  be  held  at  Leamington, 
when  the  President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  K.C.B.,  will 
deliver  an  address. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Bridge 
Castle  and  Torphichen  Church. 


The  Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital. — The  Prince  of  Wales  has  intimated 
his  intention  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  building  for  the  Royal  South  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  St.  George’s-circus, 
Southwark,  in  July. 
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Liverpool  Engineering1  Society.  —  The 

fourteenth  and  concluding  meeting  of  the 
present  session  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  7,  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  Golquitt-street,  Mr.  Henry  H.  West, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
■ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  session  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  F.  Hudleston, 
Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  President ;  Messrs  John 
T.  Woode  and  James  Morgan,  as  Vice-Presidents  ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Turner,  B.Sc.,  Assoc.-M  Inst.  C.E., 
ns  lion,  secretary;  Mr.  O.  S.  Pilkington, Assoc.- 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  hon.  treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Brodie,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  hon.  librarian. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  West,  the  retiring  president,  in 
announcing  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  growth 
and  vigour  of  the  Society.  There  were  now 
190  members  of  all  classes  on  the  books,  and 
the  income  for  the  past  financial  year  had 
amounted  to  150Z.  Being  in  this  strong  finan¬ 
cial  position,  the  Council  had  felt  justified  in 
making  a  new  departure  in  the  past  session  by 
printing  and  issuing  the  papers  read  to  mem¬ 
bers  prior  to  the  date  of  the  discussion 
of  the  papers.  The  result  had  been  to  add 
greatly  to  the .  interest  and  value  of  the 
discussions,  and  the  Council  felt  that 
the  result  justified  the  additional  outlay 
involved.  The  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Society’s  proceedings  was  now  in  proof,  and 
would  shortly  be  issued  to  members.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Society  was  considered  to 
warrant  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  among  other 
guests,  at  the  annual  dinner  held  in  January 
last.  Mr.  West  then  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  for  excursions  during 
the  summer  to  the  Thirlmere  Aqueduct,  Man¬ 
chester  Ship  Canal  Works,  Menai  Straits,  Forth 
Bridge  and  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  Liverpool 
Overhead  Railway  Works,  and  the  Lancashire 
&  Yorkshire  Railway  Works  at  Horwich.  The 
-adjourned  discussion  upon  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Miller’s  paper,  entitled  “  The  Efficiency  of  Gas 
Engineers,”  concluded  the  business. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— For  the  last 
three  weeks  the  English  iron  market  has  dis¬ 
played  a  steadily  downward  tendency,  and  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  has  been  on  a 
correspondingly  dwindling  scale.  The  reports 
•received  during  that  time  with  regard  to  pig- 
iron  have  been  very  discouraging,  and  the  fall 
in  prices  has  been  marked.  No.  3  Cleveland 
pig  was  pretty  steady  at  45s.  6d.  until  this 
week,  when  it  has  dropped  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  and  is 
now  quoted  43s.  to  43s.  fid.  Glasgow  warrants 
have  run  their  usual  course  of  fluctuation 
since  we  last  wrote,  but  they  are  at  the  end 
of  the  present  week  not  much  below  what 
they  were  three  weeks  ago.  Scotch  makers’ 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  shows  declines  varying 
■from  fid.  to  3s.  fid.  per  ton.  Although  makers  of 
Bessemer  pig  in  the  north-west  are  nominally 
but  3s.  lower  (60s.,  compared  with  63s.),  the 
fact  appears  to  be  that  they  are  quoting  down 
to  hematite  warrant  prices,  which  are  from 
53s.  fid.  to  54s.  In  other  districts  the  rates 
now  quoted  are  proportionately  lower.  Old 
materials  may  be  had  5s.  a  ton  cheaper,  while 
spiegeleisen  registers  a  similar  decline.  The 
demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel  has  not  re¬ 
vived,  and  lower  values  are  the  rule.  For 
manufactured  iron  from  5s.  up  to  20s.  less  per 
ton  is  now  accepted.  In  steel,  similar  reduc¬ 
tions  in  price  have  been  made.  Tin-plates 
have  given  way  to  the  extent  of  but  fid.  a  box, 
but  they  are  now  firmer.  Shipbuilders  have 
-still  cause  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  new 
orders,  while  engineers  are  booking  but  little 
fresh  work. — Iron. 

The  North  Sea -Baltic  Canal. — We  are 

now  able  to  state  on  good  authority  that  the 
number  of  cubic  metres  of  ground  which  have 
to  be  moved  before  the  completion  of  the  canal 
is  8,000,000,  and  that  the  work  will  take  five 
and  a-half  years.  Up  to  date  some  11,000,000 
cubic  metres  have  been  removed,  the  present 
state  of  affairs  permitting  a  movement  of  about 
1,000,000  metres  a  month,  which  figure  will, 
however,  advance  to  one  and  a-half  to  two 
millions  as  soon  as  “  full  work  ”  is  being  done. 
It  maybe  of  interest  to  know  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  locks  on  the  canal  will  alone 
require  130,000  cubic  metres  of  “  beton.”  The 
total  of  the  estimate  shows  a  figure  not  much 
under  8,000,000Z. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution. — The  Annual 
Dinner  of  this  Institution  is  fixed  for  Monday, 
June  2,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 


Proposed  National  School  of  Forestry. 

— On  the  9th  inst.,  a  deputation  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Chambers  of  Commerce  waited  upon  Mr. 
Chaplin  (with  whom  was  Sir  James  Caird)  at 
the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  St. 
James’s-square,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon 
him  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  National 
School  of  Forestry. — Col.  Hill,  M.P.,  introduced 
the  deputation,  and  addressing  Mr.  Chaplin, 
said  those  who  were  with  him  desired  to  point 
out  that  the  growing  of  timber  as  an  industry 
might  be  most  usefully  extended  in  this  country, 
especially  in  view  of  the  timber  supply  from 
abroad  becoming  more  and  more  diminished. 
They  recommended  therefore  that  her  Majesty’s 
Government  should  establish  a  National  School 
of  Forestry,  which  would  be  an  encouragement 
not  only  to  the  planting  of  Crown  lands  with 
trees,  but  would  also  induce  private  landowners 
to  utilise  ground  which  was  at  present  of  little 
or  no  service  in  the  same  direction. — Mr.  G. 
Harper  next  spoke,  and  said  he  had  received 
letters  approving  of  the  objects  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  from  Lord  Basing,  official  Verderer  of  the 
New  Forest,  Sir  Edward  Lechmere,  and  other 
gentlemen.  He  further  pointed  out  that  with 
the  exception  of  Spain  this  was  the  only  country 
of  any  position  that  did  not  possess  a  National 
School  of  Forestry.  England  was  the  greatest 
timber  -  buying  nation  in  the  world,  and  at 
present  imported  annually  something  like 
13,000,000Z.  worth  of  that  commodity.  There 
was  a  vast  acreage  of  land  now  lying  waste 
in  this  country  which  might,  were  the  proper 
instruction  forthcoming,  be  used  for  timber¬ 
growing,  and  practically  enable  it  to  produce  all 
the  timber  it  required.  Mr.  Chaplin  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  interest  and 
importance  of  the  question  under  discussion. 
The  purport  of  the  remarks  he  had  heard 
seemed  to  be  that  his  department  should 
establish  a  National  School  of  Forestry.  He 
desired,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  Act 
under  which  that  department  was  instituted 
provided  only  for  its  inspecting  and  reporting 
upon  schools  which  provided  education  either 
upon  agriculture  or  upon  forestry.  So  far  as  he 
could  see,  his  department  had  no  power  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  school,  but  he  would  consider  the 
matter  very  carefully  with  a  view  to  seeing  if 
he  could  recommend  such  a  course  to  the 
Government. 

Camden  Park  Estate.  Chislehurst. — This 
historic  property,  including  Camden-place  and 
a  finely-timbered  park  of  about  125  acres, 
fronting  the  common,  will  be  sold  at  the  Mart, 
in  the  course  of  next  month,  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  The  house  was  built  by  the  antiquarian, 
Camden,  who  died  there  in  1623.  It  gave  a 
title  to  Charles  Pratt,  who,  on  July  16,  1765, 
being  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
was  elevated  Lord  Camden,  and  as  Lord 
Chancellor  was  advanced  Earl  Camden.  He 
sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Lushington,  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Bonar,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  murdered  here 
by  a  footman  in  1813.  It  then  passed  into  the 
occupancy  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador.  Camden-place  is  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  the  home  for  some  years  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  his  Consort.  He 
died  here  on  January  9,  1873.  His  remains 
(since  removed  to  Farnborough)  were  buried  in 
St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  in  a  side  chapel 
built  by  the  Empress,  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  Clutton,  architect.  Their  son,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  was  buried  in  that  same  chapel,  on 
July  12,  1879.  The  late  Mr.  N.  W.  Strode  lent 
the  house  to  the  royal  exiles.  The  furniture, 
&c.,  including  some  valuable  Flemish  tapestry, 
was  sold  in  June  last.  Chislehurst  village  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  and 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary- 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — The  following 
gentlemen,  having  satisfied  the  examiners  at 
the  examination  held  in  London  on  the  18th 
and  19th  ult.,  have  been  granted  certificates 
of  competency  by  the  Council  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  II.  Catchpole,  Hendon ; 
L.  Gibbs,  Walsall ;  J.  E.  Miller,  Durham ;  and 
J.  W.  Wood,  Rochdale.  The  next  examination 
will  be  held  in  London  on  October  3  and  4. 

Surveyorship,  Burton-on-Trent. — Mr.  J. 
E.  Swindlehurst,  Assoc.-Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engi¬ 
neer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Rawtenstall  Local 
Board  District,  and  late  Deputy  Borough  Engi¬ 
neer  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  was  last  week 
elected  by  the  Council  to  the  office  of  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Burton-on-Trent,  at  a 
salary  of  400Z.  per  annum,  with  a  horse  and 
trap  provided  by  the  Corporation.  There  were 
107  candidates  for  the  appointment. 


The  Erosion  of  oux*  Coast-line. — On  Mon¬ 
day  evening  last,  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
London,  Mr.  R.  F.  Grantham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read 
a  paper  entitled,  “The  Encroachment  of  the 
Sea  on  some  parts  of  the  English  Coast,  and  the 
best  means  of  arresting  it.”  After  bringing  for¬ 
ward  evidence  to  show  the  rate  of  erosion  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast,  the  paper  referred  to 
various  works  for  defending  the  coast-line  from 
encroachment  best  adapted  for  various  situa¬ 
tions,  and  described  a  system  of  groyning  which 
was  stated  to  have  been  successful  for  the  past 
twelve  years  at  Shoreham,  Sussex,  in  protecting 
some  land  lying  below  the  level  of  high-water 
of  the  tides,  and  in  driving  high-water  mark 
further  seawards.  The  paper  suggested  that  in 
some  instances  where  shingle  travelled  along 
the  coast,  inasmuch  as  groynes  were  necessary 
to  protect  sea-walls,  the  sea-walls  might  be 
omitted,  and  only  groynes  erected,  and  thus  a 
substantial  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  protection 
might  be  effected. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  . . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  .  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 


£.  b.  d. 
6  10  0 


11  0  0 
0  2  3 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
3  10  0 
1  16  0 
2  10  0 
6  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 
0  0  0 


£.  6. 
7  10 


4  10  0 


5  0  0 


4  15 

3  10 

4  10 

6  10  0 
3  10  0 


6  5  0 


6  0  0 


100 


4th  and  3rd  _ 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

„  2nd  . . 

,,  white  _ 

Swedish . . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  ,,  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd  . . 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq. ,  1  in. ,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 


7  10  0 
7  0  0 
6  0  0 
9  10  0 
7  10  0 
6  10  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
15  0  0 
10  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  15  0 
6  10  0 
6  0  0 
5  0  0 


10  0  0 

7  10  0 

8  10  0 


8  10  0 
8  0  0 
16  0  0 


0  10  0 
0  8  0 
6  0 


0  7 


0  0  4  0  0  4} 


0  0  41 
0  0  6} 
0  0  54 
4  0  0 


0  44 
O  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  54 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
13  0  0 
20  0 


18  0  0 


0  13 


0  0  9  0  1  3 


0  0  4  0  0  7 


METALS. 

Iron — Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  6  17  6 
,,  at  works  in  Wales  6  10  0 
Staffordshire,  in  London..  8  0  0 
Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  56  0  0 

Best  selected  .  58  10  0 

Sheets,  strong .  o  o  0 

Chili,  bars  .  53  0  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  0  6} 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  12  7  6 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  2  6 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards. .  15  0  0 

Pipe  . 15  10  0 

Tin— 

Straits  .  95  0  0 

Australian .  95  0  0 

English  Ingots .  98  0  0 


59  10  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  .  . ton  24  0  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  29  0  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  25  10  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  25  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  10  0 

,,  brown  .  31  0  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  (J.S .  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR — Stockholm . barrel  15  6 

Archangel .  0  16  9 


TENDERS- 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


ARNOLD  (Notts).— For  improvements  in  Wood-street 
and  West-street,  Arnold,  for  the  Arnold  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Messrs.  F.  Jackson  &  Son,  engineers,  Notting¬ 
ham  : — 

Holms  Bros . £265  0  0 

W.  Cordon .  259  19  0 

A-  Wayle  .  245  0  0 

John  Greaves  .  243  0  0 

John  Holmes  .  231  17  7 

John  Hawley  &  Son,  Ilkeston* _ _  _  21117  i 

*  Accepted. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

iectious  Wards  in  connexion  with  workhse 
imp  Wards  do.  do. 

irks  at  Cemetery,  Ilford  . 

Pontypridd  Union . 

do. 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

admaking  Works  . 

mpletion  of  River  Embankment,  &c . 

unty  Court  and  Police  Buildings . 

or  Asylum,  Isle  of  Man . 

Twickenham  Local  Bd. 
do. 

West  Bromwich  Corp. 

St.  Giles  &  Bloomsbury 

Guardians  . 

Com.  of  H.M.  Wks.  Ac. 
Willcsden  Local  Board 
Fulham  Vestry . 

Tonbridge  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Iditionsto  G.  P.  O.,  West . 

admaking  Works  . 

)0d  Paving  Works . 

leration  to  old  and  Erection  cf  New  Tanks 

3uildings,  Ac . 

inting  and  other  Works,  S.  W.  Hospital 

mping  Machinery . 

Thetford  Town  Council 

rchase  and  taking  down  Curtain  Wall 
tort  House,  Coal  Stores,  Chimney,  Ac.  Ac. 

ad  Materials  . . 

largement  of  Colchester  P.0 . 

iparation  and  Cleansing  of  Sewers  . 

Commltteo . . 

York  Countv  Com . 

Cromer'Cas,  Ac.  Co.Liir. 
Toxtcth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 
Com.  of  Sewers  . 

Society  . ’ . 

St.  Leonard  (Shore¬ 
ditch)  Guardians  . 

London  County  Council 

Admiraltv . 

War  Department . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

inting  Works,  Highbury  Fields . 

mr  New  Houses  and  Alterations,  Norfolk 
irrack  Huts  and  Quarters,  Shornclifle  Cmp 
.inting,  Ac.,  Works,  Aldershot  District  ... 
inting,  Ac.,  Works,  Plymouth  Sub-Dist. 
inting  Works,  Portsea  Sub-District . 

ilarging  Laundry,  Woolwich  . 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be  p 

Engineer.  delivered.  *  ' 


Seward  &  Thomas  . 


Official  . 

E.  Monson,  Jun.  . 
H.  M.  Ramsay  .... 


Wood  &  Kendrick  . 


O.  Claude  Robson  . 
J.  P.  Norrington.... 


Chatterton  &  Bazalgette 

Keith  D.  Young  . 

E.  G.  Mawbey  . 

Official  . 


W.  S.  Till  . 


Jabcz  Church  , 

Jno.  Price . 

Official  . 


F.  J.  Smith 
Official  . 


May  23rd 
May  24th 


May  28th 
May  29th 


June  10th 
June  13th 
Not  stated 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


ipector  of  Pavements .  Com.  of  Sewers . 

mporary  Surveyor's  Assistant  .  Harrogate  Corporation 

(rough  Surveyor,  &c .  Hertford  Corporation... 


By  whom  Advertised. 


£150 .  May  23rd 

£2  per  week  .  May  26th 

£250  .  May  27th 


BEDDGELERT  (North  Wales).— For  the  erection  of 
rm  buildings  on  the  Hafod-y-Llan  estate,  for  Sir 
Iward  Watkin,  Bart,  (owner  providing  timber  and 
ite).  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc. -M. Inst.  C.E.,  arclii- 
ct 

Griffith  Roberts,  Penmorfa,  and 
William  JoneB,  Portmadoc  (ac¬ 
cepted)  . £334  0 


BISHOPSTON  (Somerset). — For  erecting  new  vicarage' 
r.  John  Sevan,  architect,  4,  Unity-street,  College' 
sen,  Bristol  :— 


W.  Podger  . 

£2,450 

0 

0  . 

. .  £150 

0 

0 

W.  Cowlin  &  Son  . . 

2,169 

0 

2,100 

0 

..  51 

0 

0 

E.  Love . 

2,075 

0 

0  , 

.  .  100 

0 

0 

J.  Porrott . 

2,021 

0 

0  . 

..  7o 

0 

0 

J.  Perkins . 

1,999 

0 

0 

..  100 

0 

0 

King*  Son . 

1,998 

0 

0  . 

..  70 

0 

0 

W.  Church  . 

1,993 

0 

0  . 

. .  150 

0 

0 

Stephens  &  Bastow. 

1,9S6 

0 

0  . 

.  50 

0 

0 

E.  Walters  . 

1,975 

0 

0  . 

. .  100 

0 

0 

Tambling  Bros  .... 

1,945 

0 

0  . 

.  40 

0 

0 

J.  E.  Davies . 

1,944 

0  . 

. .  132 

0 

0 

A.  G.  Forse - - 

1,880 

0 

0  . 

170 

0 

.0 

E.  T.  Hatherley _ 

1,857 

0 

0  . 

..  200 

0 

0 

R.  Wilkins  &  Son 

(accepted)  . 

1,783 

0 

0  . 

..  150 

0 

0 

BRISTOL.— For  new  building  for  the  “Volunteer" 
n,  Horfleld,  near  Bristol,  for  Messrs.  D.  Sykes  &  Co., 
niited.  Mr.  John  Bevan,  architect,  4,  Unity-street, 
liege-green,  Bristol  :— 

J.  Perkins  . £3,460  0  0 

W.  Cowlin  &  Son .  3,393  0  0 

James  Wilkins .  3,367  0  0 

Stephens*  Bastow .  3,118  0  0 

E.  T.  Hatherley  .  2,987  0  0 

R.  Wilkins  *  Sons  (accepted) .  2,804  0  0 


BRISTOL.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  St. 
las’  Schools,  Bristol.  Mr.  John  Bevan,  architect,  4, 
aity-street,  College-green,  Bristol : — 

R.  E.  Greedy . £590  0  0 

E.  Love  .  585  0  0 

J.  Perkins .  680  o  0 

Cowlin  &  Son  .  575  0  0 

E.  Walters .  525  0  0 

Rambling  Bros .  616  10  0 

A.  G.  Forse  .  500  0  0 

Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  &  Sons .  494  0  0 

W.  Church .  493  0  0 

James  Wilkins .  480  0  0 

C.  A.  Hayes .  477  0  0 

Albert  Wilkins  .  463  0  0 

Wilson*  Powles .  347  0  0 


FARNBOROUGII.— For  rebuilding  the  “  Cambridge  " 
otel,  Farnborough,  Hants  (recently  destroyed  by  fire), 
r  Messrs.  C.  Hammerton  &  Co.  Mr.  Stanley  Parker, 
rchitect:— 

PreBtige  &  Co . £1,912  0  0 


CARDIFF.— For  alterations  to  and  enlargement  of 
the  “Royal  Hotel,"  Cardiff,  for  the  Directors  of  the 
Cardiff  Royal  Hotel  Company,  Limited.  Quantities 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  1‘.  Jones,  27,  Park-street, 
Cardiff  :  — 

C.  Burton,  Cardiff . £22,937  0  0 

Shepton  *  Son,  Cardiff  .  20,800  0  0 

D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff .  20,600  0  0 

J.  Allan,  Cardiff .  20,550  0  0 

Jones  Bros.,  Cardiff  .  20,500  0  0 

Stephens  &  Bastow,  Bristol  .  20,499  0  0 

F.  S.  Lock,  Cardiff .  20,397  0  0 

Bowers  &  Co.,  Hereford .  20,377  10  0 

David  Davies,  Cardiff  .  20,313  0  0 

W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Cardiff .  19,900  0  0 

Shepherd  &  Son,  Cardiff*  .  19,470  0  0 

Turner  A  Sons,  Cardiff  .  18,672  0  0 

Reed,  Blight,  &  Co.,  Plymouth _  18,274  0  0 

*  Accepted  conditionally. 

HUMBERSTONE  (Leicester). — For  the  making  up  of 
ten  roads  in  New  Huinberstone,  for  the  Billesden  Union 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  William  F.  Ault,  sur¬ 
veyor,  57,  Green-lane,  North  Evington  : — 

Stirling  &  Swann,  Manchester _ £5,000  0  0 

W.  T.  Hall,  Rugby .  4,925  0  0 

J.  Lea,  Leicester .  4,190  0  0 

W.  Cordon,  Nottingham .  4,136  0  0 

Hutchinson  &  Son,  Leicester .  4,109  0  0 

T.  Philbrick,  Leicester .  4,061  0  0 

J.  Mason,  Humberstone .  4,030  0  0 

Geo.  Law,  Kidderminster  . 4,027  0  0 

S.  &  E.  Bentley,  Leicester*  .  3,945  0  0 

T.  Gibbins,  Leicester  .  3,931  0  0 

W.  Todd,  Derby .  3,925  16  9 

*  Accepted. 

HUMBERSTONE  (Leicester).— For  the  construction 
of  surface  water-draiDs,  connexions,  &c.,  for  the  Bil- 
lesdon  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Everard,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engiueer,  6,  Millstone-lane, 
Leicester  :— 

Stirling  &  Swann,  Manchester  ....£2,563  0  0 

Botterill  &  Co.,  London  .  1,661  0  0 

W.  Todd,  Derby  .  1,557  8  4 

S.  &  E.  Bentley,  Leicester*  .  1,456  0  0 

T.  Philbrick,  Leicester .  1,421  0  0 

Geo.  Law,  Kidderminster  .  1,315  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  school,  &c.,  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  800  children  on  the  site  in 
Ancona-road,  Plumstead,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 

If  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  . .  £16,327 

Colls*  Son .  16,295 

Thomas  Boyce  .  16,237 

Dove  Brothers  .  16,118 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  16,082 

Jno.  Grover  &  Son  .  15,903 

E.  Lawrance  &  Sons .  15,871 

Jno.  Mowlem  &  Co . 

Killby  &  Gayford . 

Stephens,  Bastow,  &  Co. . . . 

*  This  amount  was  erroneous.  It  should  have  been 
£15,389. 

t  This  amount  was  also  erroneous.  It  should  have 
been  £15,512.  The  Works  Committee  have  recommended 
that  the  last-named  (corrected)  tender  should  be  accepted. 


£16,327  . 

. .  £16,526 

16,295 

..  16,465 

16,237 

..  16,442 

16,118 

..  16,301 

16,082 

. .  16,239 

15,903 

..  16.09S 

15,871 

. .  16,074 

15,730 

. .  15,870 

15,615 

. .  15,806 

14.6S9* 

. .  14, 812+ 

LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Hatfleld- 
street  School,  Stamford  -  street,  Blackfriars,  by  120 
places,  and  for  providing  a  covered  playground  for  boys 
underneath  the  new  portion  of  the  building,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  X.  J.  Bailey,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

If  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

A.  &  W.  Garnar . £2,399  ..  £2,434  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  1,945  ..  1,986  0  0 

Jno.  Marsland .  1,935  ..  1,968  0  0 

LatheyBros .  1,924  ..  1,964  0  0 

Jas.  Greenwood  &  Son. .  1,877  ..  1,903  10  0 

.7.  Tyerman .  1,867  . .  1,908  0  0 

Wm.  Downs .  1,760  ..  1,780  0  0 

Stephens,  Bastow,  &  Co.*  1,738  ..  1,754  0  0 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for 
acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  works  at  No.  73,  Bateman-street, 
Soho.  Mr.  H.  Huntly-Gordon,  architect : — 

General  W.  party  T  t  , 
works. 


E.  Toms . 

.  £1,462  . 

. .  £127 

. . .  £1,589 

J.  V  .  Falkner  _ 

.  1,378  . 

..  109 

. . .  1,487 

F.  &  If.  Higgs  _ 

.  1,335  . 

..  145 

. . .  1,480 

D.  Charteris  . 

.  1,327  . 

. .  100 

. . .  1,427 

Lawrance  &  Sons  . 

. .  1,278  . 

. .  122 

...  1,400 

W. Shurmur  . 

.  1,285  . 

..  110 

. . .  1,395 

Kirby  &  Chase  . . . . 

..  1,230  . 

..  120 

. . .  1,350 

W.  Scrivener . 

.  1,201  . 

..  135 

...  1,336 

W.  &  F.  Crocker  . . 

.  1,133  . 

..  110 

. . .  1,243 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  67  and  69,  City-road, 
for  Mr.  T.  Hayward.  Mr.  It.  W.  Hobden,  architect  :— 

Richardson  . £2,068  0  0 

Little  .  1,847  0  0 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood .  1,793  0  0 

Eaton  &  Co .  1,775  0  0 

B.  Cook  .  1,690  0  0 

Consell  Bros .  1,664  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  to  No.  71, 
Lancaster-gate,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  architect, 
36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. : — 

E  L.  Nunn  . £1,074  0  0 

Macfarlane  Bros .  1,072  0  0 

Vare  Bros .  1,038  10  0 

H.  Chapman .  1,016  5  0 

Foxley  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  1,006  7  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  to  “The 

Mansion,”  Frognal,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Alexander 
Gray.  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S. A.,  architect,  10,  Blooms- 
bury-square,  London,  W.C.  :— 

Neave  &  Neave,  St.John's  Wood  ..£1,750  0  0 
Allison  &  Foskett,  Hampstead*  . .  1,743  15  0 

*  Accepted. 

[These  tenders  do  not  include  stoves,  mantelpieces, 
heating  apparatus,  painting,  and  decoration.] 

LONDON.  —  For  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
drainage,  &c.,  for  the  extension  of  Kensal  Green  Ceme¬ 
tery,  London.  Mr.  F.  A.  R.  Willey,  architect  and 
surveyor,  66,  Ludgate-liill,  E.C.  : — 

Richard  Ballard . £1,749  0  0 

Joseph  Mears  .  1,678  0  0 

John  Mowlem  *  Co .  1,673  0  0 

James  Pizzey  .  1,666  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson  .  1,663  0  0 

C.  Rogers  &  Co.  (accepted) .  1,639  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  American  organ 
factory  at  Camden-place,  N.W.,  for  Messrs.  A.  &  E. 
Humphreys.  Mr.  E.  Stone,  architect,  19,  Berners-road, 
Wood  Green,  N.:— 

W.  Keen  . £1,027  0  0 

W.  Tout .  905  0  0 

Niel .  .  898  0  0 

Churchen  .  894  0  0 

James  Webb .  849  0  0 

Snewin  Bros.  &  Co .  846  0  0 

Cox  &  Parsons .  831  17  0 

J.  R.  Hunt  .  830  0  0 

Wall  Bros . . .  827  0  0 

Scharien  &  Co .  786  0  0 

R.  G.  Battley  .  779  0  0 

H.  M.  Dove  .  775  0  0 

W.  Evans  (accepted) .  763  16  10 

J.  Poulton .  761  5  10J 

LONDON.— For  sundry  painting  and  distempering 
works,  *c.,  at  Chelsea  Barracks,  for  H.M.  War  Depart¬ 
ment  :— 

W.  Buckeridge,  Kensington* . £991  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  to  No.  18, 
Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb 
Gibbon,  architect,  36,  Great  .Tames-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.C. 

Vare  Bros . £645  0  0 

H.  Chapman .  593  0  0 

Macfarlane  Bros .  507  0  0 

E.  L.  Nunn  (accepted) .  456  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  65, 
Watling-street,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  oflices  for 
Messrs.  Langton  &  Son,  solicitors.  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Ebbetts,  architect,  Savoy  House,  No.  115,  Strand, 
W.C.  : — 

W.  Smith  (accepted) . £269  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  Atlas 
Works,  Hackney  Wick,  for  Messrs.  Brooke,  Simpson,  & 
Spiller,  Limited : — 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted)  . £396  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  Grection  of  five  warehouses,  with 
a  floor-space  of  93,000  ft.,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  10,  Union- court, 
E.C.  : — 

Harris  &  Wardrop,  Limehouse  (accepted  on 
schedule  of  prices). 

LONDON.— For  sundry  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  at  12, 
Southwold-road,  Upper  Clapton.  Mr.  M.  Bradbear, 
architect  :— 

Sharp . £110  15  0 

Snewin  Bros .  96  15  0 

Rowlinson .  79  0  0 

Steel  .  72  10  0 
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LONDON.  —  For  sundry  works  at  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Schools,  Kennington.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher, 
architect  :— 

Walker  Bros . £347  0  0 

B.  Cook .  323  0  0 

Crabtree  .  320  0  0 


NEWBURY  (Berks).— For  additions  and  alterations 
to  Dean  Wood,  near  Newbury,  for  Mr.  II.  T.  Caine. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mills,  architect,  61,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  :— 

Maides  &  Ilarper,  Croydon . £9,520  0  0 

W.  P.  Adey,  Newbury  .  8,775  0  0 

Lascelles  &  Co.,  London  .  8,660  0  0 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  .  7,859  0  0 

Parnell  &  Son,  Rugby  .  7,774  0  0 

J.  S.  Kimberley,  Banbury  .  7,497  0  0 


READING.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Prospect 
Park,  Reading,  for  Mr.  G.  Philbrick.  Messrs.  Newman 
&  Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  London- 
bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  :— 

J.  A.  Hunt,  London  . £4,216  0  0 

J.  K.  Coleman,  London .  3,848  0  0 

Collier  &  Catley,  Reading .  3,S04  0  0 

Higgs  &  Sons,  Reading .  3,513  0  0 

Balaam  Bros.,  London .  3,509  0  0 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  .  3,483  10  0 


READING.— For  new  “Thames-side  Hotel,''  Caver- 
sham,  for  Mr.  H.  Dunlop.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Webb,  architect, 
Market-place-chambers,  Reading : — 

Strong  Bros.,  Reading  . £3,410  0  0 

Silver  &  Sons,  Maidenhead .  3,285  0  0 

Collier  &  Catley,  Reading .  3,269  0  0 

G.  S.  Lewis,  Reading .  3,225  0  0 

G.  Wernham,  Reading .  3,190  0  0 

G.  Seale,  Reading  .  3,168  0  0 

J.  H.  Margetts,  Reading  .  3,097  0  0 

Bottrill  &  Son,  Reading  .  3,075  0  0 

Kingerlee,  Oxford  .  3,075  0  0 

Higgs  &  Son,  Reading  .  2,999  0  0 

W.  H.  Simonds  .  2,992  0  0 


PLEADING — For  new  stables,  &c.,  Coley-avenue,  for 
Mr.  J.  N.  Pocock.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Webb,  architect, 
Reading  :— 

Collier  &  Catley  . £398  0  0 

Higgs  &  Son  (accepted)  .  389  0  0 

Searle .  385  0  0 

G.  Lewis  .  375  0  0 

Margetts  .  366  0  0 

Bottrill  6s  Son .  360  0  0 

[All  of  Reading.] 


SANDHURST.— For  bakehouse,  stables,  &c.,  for  Mr. 
F.  Parkes.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Webb,  architect,  Reading : — 
G.  Searle,  Reading  (accepted) . £144  0  0 


SOUTHBOROUGH. — For  levelling,  paving,  <fcc.,  the 
roads  on  the  Holden  Park  Estate,  for  the  Soutliborough 
Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  Harmer,  surveyor  : — 

Botterill  &  Co.,  London  . £4,495  0  0 

Thomas  Adams,  Kingsland .  3,842  13  0 

John  Jarvis  Tunbridge  Wells  _  3,631  14  1 

Edward  Punuett,  Tunbridge  .  3,298  15  9 

Strange  &  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells. .  3,261  18  0 

E.  &  W.  lies,  Wimbledon .  3,175  18  3 

William  Gillett,  Bidborough .  3,154  13  0 

A.  W.  &  J.  Porter,  Lower  Clapham  3,107  7  1 


TOTTENHAM.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
offices  at  the  Lager  Beer  Brewery,  Tottenham.  Mr. 
Charles  Dunch,  architect :—  Deduct  for 
Bath  stone. 


Nightingale . 

£1,650  . 

. .  £26  . 

..  £1,625 

Harris  &  Wardrop 

1,674  . 

. .  67  . . 

..  1,617 

Greenwood  . 

1,647  . 

. .  34  . . 

..  1,613 

Gentry  . 

1,630  . 

...  28  .. 

. .  1,602 

Ashby  &  Horner. . 

1,609  . . 

..  29  .. 

..  1,580 

J.  Morter . 

1,620  .. 

. .  51  . . 

Chappell  . 

1,559  . 

..  34  .. 

..  1,526 

Laurence  &  Son  . . 

1,526  . 

. .  48  . . 

Shurmur  . 

1,395  .. 

..  45  .. 

. .  1,350 

J.  Curnow . 

1,240  . 

•  —  .. 

. .  1,240 

WALTHAMSTOW. — For  new  orgau  -  chamber,  ai 
decorating,  at  Wood-street  Chapel,  Walthamstow.  _Y 
A.  Goodchild,  architect : — 

Bosley  &  Son  . £230  0  0 

W.  Shurmur . 193  0  0 

S.  Howe .  181  15  0 

E.  Fuller  .  172  13  3 

E.  Good .  170  2  11 

S.  J.  Scott .  125  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power  (accepted)  .  121  5  0 

J.  A.  Reed .  115  9  11 

C.  E.  Penn .  114  12  6 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  new  pulpit  and  reseating  at 
Wood-street  Chapel,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  A.  Goodchild, 
architect  :— 
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S.  J.  Scott .  263  8  0 

Barrett  &  Power  (accepted) _  19S  18  6 

WHITCHURCH. — For  additions  to  Hawthorne  Cot¬ 
tage  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Blandy.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Webb,  architect, 
Reading  : — 

G.  Lewis,  Reading  (accepted) . £200  0  0 

WOKINGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a  house,  for 
Capt.  Gregory.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect, 
Reading  : — 

Bottrill  &  Son . £3,357  0  0 

[No  Competition.] 

WRAYSBURY. — For  addition  to  the  “  Old  Ferry 
House, "  for  Mr.  H.  Glave.  Mr.  G.  W.  Webb,  architect, 
Reading 

S.  Roberts,  Colnbrook . £325  0  0 

J.  A.  Baker,  Staines  (accepted) .  281  0  0 
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The  Two  Salons  at  Paris. 


HE  “  Salon  Meis- 
sonier  ”  lias  cer¬ 
tainly  not  eclipsed 
the  old  Salon.  It 
has  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  its  two 
principal  galleries 
contain  a  very 
large  proportion  of 
illy  good  pictures  and  but  a  small  propor- 
n  of  indifferent  ones,  and  that  cannot  be 
d  of  any  room  in  the  old  Salon.  But 
jugh  the  vast  collection  at  the  Palais 
Industrie  undoubtedly  includes  a  great 
my  paintings  that  are  uninteresting  and 
ne  that  are  vulgar,  the  actual  amount  of 
iking  and  powerful  works  collected  is 
vertheless,  as  before  observed,  a  most 
narkable  testimony  to  the  vitality  of 
ench  painting  :  and  the  collection  of  sculp- 
re  in  the  central  hall  is  a  splendid  one.  In 
is  latter  branch  of  art  the  division  in  the 
up  has  not  operated  at  all,  the  new  Salon 
itaining  hardly  any  sculpture ;  as  indeed 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  sculptors 
luld  turn  their  backs  on  a  site  with  such 
leptional  advantages  in  regard  to  space  and 
ht  as  the  central  court  of  the  Palais 
Industrie,  to  send  their  works  to  a  com- 
ratively  narrow  gallery  with  an  unsatisfac- 
•y  light.  Accordingly,  while  the  weakening 
the  old  Salon  in  the  department  of  painting 
not  very  marked,  the  department  of  sculp- 
re  is  in  full  force  and  has  seldom  been 
er  and  more  interesting  than  in  the  present 


ir. 

tn  the  vestibule  hangs  M.  Martin’s  enormous 
intin g  representing  the  visit  of  the  President 
the  Republic  to  Agen,  one  of  the  class  of 
ilistic  paintings  executed  in  flat  tints  and  in 
ry  raw  colour,  which  have  become  a  feature 
French  decorative  painting  (so-called)  of 
e,  but  which  are  in  fact  neither  pictorial 
r  decorative  in  the  true  sense.  Two  paint¬ 
's  which  are  decorative  in  the  true  sense 
d  place  here ;  M.  Michel-Lan^on’s  deco- 
ive  composition  representing  “France,” 
’orce,”  “  Paix,”  “  Industrie  moderne 
iron<$e  par  le  Gdnie  du  Progres,”  and  all 
i  rest  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  M 
matte’s  “Saint  Vladimir  et  Sainte  Olga 
t  Pieds  de  la  Vierge  ” ;  both  in  semi- 
uular  lunettes,  the  former  representing 
ular  the  latter  ecclesiastical  decorative 
rk ;  the  former  the  best  drawn,  the  latter 


the  richer  in  colour.  Among  the  smaller 
works  relegated  to  the  vestibule,  and  not  of 
much  importance,  M.  Chas.  Landelle’s  “Fleurs 
de  France,”  a  half-length  of  a  young  woman 
leaning  over  a  window-sill  on  which  red 
white  and  blue  flowers  are  shown,  is  worth 
mention  not  only  as  a  very  pretty  work  but 
as  one  which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  popular  successes  of  the  exhibition,  from 
the  number  of  photographs  of  it  going  about. 
In  the  central  large  gallery  (XH.)  open¬ 
ing  out  of  the  vestibule,  hangs  opposite  the 
door  the  leading  work  of  the  year  in  point  of 
size  and  ambitious  aim,  M.  Munkacsy’s  huge 
painting  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Art  Museum  at 
Vienna — a  huge  mistake.  It  is  a  ceiling-paint¬ 
ing  on  the  old  fallacious  de  sotto  in  sit  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  which  we  look  up  a  staircase  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dome  through  which  the  sky  is 
seen :  all  the  figures  and  balustrades,  &c., 
being  seen  as  foreshortened  from  below.  The 
subject  is  an  allegory  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  includes  portrait  figures  of  some  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  promi¬ 
nent  among  whom  is  Titian  instructing  another 
artist  in  painting  from  the  nude  figure  who 
forms  the  salient  point  of  the  composition. 
Over  all,  under  the  eye  of  the  dome,  hovers  a 
winged  figure,  the  genius  of  the  Renaissance. 
Hung  vertically,  the  picture  of  course  looks 
absurd ;  when  fixed  in  its  proper  position  it 
will  no  doubt  show  a  certain  power  and 
largeness  of  conception  of  a  not  very  refined 
order ;  but  as  a  ceiling  decoration  it  is 
heavy  in  effect  without  being  rich  in  colour, 
besides  the  radical  error  of  this  method  of 
designing  ceiling  decoration.  Viennese  taste, 
however,  will  not  prove  exacting  in  regard 
to  these  little  matters.  Another  central 
work  in  this  gallery  is  M.  Jules  Lefebvre’s 
“  Lady  Godiva,”  one  of  those  works  in  which 
a  whole  street  of  houses  is  painted  full-size, 
with  Godiva’s  horse  in  the  foreground,  led  by 
a  female  attendant  whose  dark  robes  and 
brimette  complexion  serve  as  a  foil  to  the 
blonde  figure  of  the  lady  seated  sideways  on 
the  horse.  This  attempt  to  realise  the  whole 
scenic  surroundings  of  the  story  is  worth 
something  in  its  way,  whether  worth  such  an 
immense  area  of  canvas  may  be  another 
question;  and  what  should  be  the  central 
interest  of  the  picture,  the  expression  of 
Godiva,  is  a  failure ;  a  stubborn  resolution 
seems  to  be  what  is  intended,  but  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  coquetry  mixed  with  it  which  is 
fatal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  story.  The 
other  centre  places  are  occupied  by  M 


Lehoux’  “  Christ  Accueillant  les  Ouvriers  de 
la  MisiSricorde  ”  (one  of  a  series),  a  decorative 
picture  in  a  fresco-like  style  and  with  an 
alarming  preponderance  of  blue  in  the 
shadows,  and  a  figure  of  Christ  rather 
theatrical  in  attitude  ;  and  M.  II.  L. 
Levy’s  allegorical  painting  of  the  City 
of  Paris  offering  to  Liberty  the  sacrifice 
of  her  children  slain  in  the  cause. 
This  is  a  confused  mass  of  figures  not  well 
made  out,  though  with  a  fine  energy  of  action 
about  the  foreground  figure  of  “  Paris.”  The 
other  large  room  (XXI.)  at  the  west  end  con¬ 
tains  the  other  works  which  are  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  require  a  great  space  to  be  seen,  but  none 
of  them  have  merit  or  interest  at  all  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  size ;  M.  Biesbroeck’s  “  Launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Argo  ”  is  an  immense  picture  show¬ 
ing  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  in  side  elevation 
and  a  number  of  men  hauling  at  her  with  con¬ 
siderable  vigour  and  variety  of  action,  but  the 
picture  is  essentially  an  academical  study  of 
nude  figures  in  action.  M.  Poujol’s  painting: 
of  Dante  seeing  Paolo  and  Francesca  in  the 
circle  of  sinners  is  powerful  as  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Dante’s  lurid  conception  of  the  mass 
of  spirits  swept  away  in  a  storm,  but  none  of 
the  figures  are  of  interest  separately,  nor  can . 
those  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  be  readily  dis¬ 
entangled  from  the  mass.  M.  le  Quesnerfc 
“The  Legend  Kerdeck ”  is  a  picture  of  a 
man  enticed  into  the  sea  by  (to  borrow  an 
expression  of  Daudet’s)  “a  whole  marma¬ 
lade”  of  nymphs,  who  writhe  and  tumble 
about  in  the  usual  way.  On  another  wall  is 
Benjamin-Constant’s  picture  of  “Beethoven — 
le  sonate  au  clair  de  lune,”  a  melodramatic 
representation  of  the  composer  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  his  friends  and  playing  in  a  room 
lighted  only  by  moonlight ;  rather  striking  as 
a  piece  of  effect,  but  another  instance  of  the 
absurd  ignorance  of  painters  as  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  select,  the  whole  story  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  sonata  by  moonlight  being  a 
mere  invention,  and  the  title  of  “  Moonlight 
Sonata  ”  having  only  risen  out  of  the  passing: 
fancy  of  some  critic  whose  phrase  hit  the 
popular  taste :  but  anything  to  make  a  sen¬ 
sational  picture  !  A  large  decorative  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  same  room  by  M.  Dupain,  for  the- 
ceiling  of  a  picture  gallery  in  a  private  house 
— “  Le  Commerce  apporte  la  Paix  et  l’Abon- 
dance  aux  Arts  et  it,  lTndustrie,”  has  con¬ 
siderable  merit  as  a  decorative  composition 
and  is  refined  in  style  and  colour. 

The  principal  contribution  of  M.  Bou- 
guereau,  who  is  in  a  sense  the  leader  of  th& 
c 
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old  Salon,  is  a  painting  of  “The  Holy 
Women  at  the  Sepulchre”  in  Room  AVI.,*  a 
perfect  example  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
biblical  picture  carried  to  its  highest  point  or 
execution;  the  three  women  stand  looking 
into  the  door  of  the  tomb,  which  is  lighted 
within  from  the  radiance  shed  by  the  angel, 
a  very  commonplace  angel  indeed,  but  the 
faces  of  the  three  women  have  a  sweet 
languid  pathos  about  them,  anil  their  full 
dark  draperies  are  beautifully  disposed  and 
drawn ;  in  short,  this  is  a  perfect  type  of  the 
art  of  learned  and  refined  mediocrity.  Of 
this  serious  class  of  subject,  such  as  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  terms  of  religious  or  his¬ 
torical  painting,  there  is  not  much  in  the 
Salon.  In  French  exhibitions  the  place 
of  historical  painting  is  now  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  by  what  may  be  called  “  life-size  genre, 
and  a  great  mistake,  as  to  scale,  much  of  this 
is.  Among  the  few  historical  pictures  is  M. 

Gide’s  “Galileo  Explaining  his  Discoveries 
to  the  Venetian  Senate,”  (Salle  XIII.)  a  very 
well-studied  little  picture  of  a  subject  which 
would  have  borne  a  larger  scale.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  immense  paintings 
representing  two  or  three  rustics  sitting 
at  a  cottage  door,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
good  enough  in  their  way,  but  containing  no 
quality  or  sentiment  that  could  not  as  well 
have  been  shown  or  expressed  on  a  small 
scale.  In  this  respect  English  painters  show 
more  common  sense  than  many  of  the  French ; 
they  have  more  perception  of  the  proportion 
between  scale  and  subject.  _  No  doubt,  they 
are  under  a  wholesome  practical  restriction  in 
this  respect,  for  if  they  painted  on  the  scale 
of  the  French  genre  pictures  they  could  get 
hung  nowhere  for  want  of  room.  Among 
the  pictures  which  come  under  the  class  of  and  a  dark 
historical  paintings,  or  figure  subjects  other 
than  genre,  are  such  as  the  large  picture  by 
M.  Rend  Gilbert,  the  starting  of  a  balloon 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  (Salle  XIX.),  a 
.class  of  paintings  the  object  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  record  in  a  life-size  painting  the 
plain  facts  of  the  incident,  without  any 
attempt  at  a  pictorial  composition.  Here 
again  there  seems  no  gain  whatever  from  the 
size  of  the  painting ;  it  is  simply  painted  up 
to  Salon  scale,  to  ensure  its  being  seen.  M. 

Hardie’s  “  Benediction  de  la  Mer  ”  (XV .),  a 
comparatively  small  picture  illustrating  a 
rather  favourite  subject  with  French  painters, 
is  a  good  work,  as  also  another  church  sub¬ 
ject,  not  of  the  present  day,  M.  Mdlida’s 
<<  Procession  de  Penitents  en  Espagne  dans  le 
XVII.  Siecle  ”  (V.).  The  penitents,  girt  with 
sheets  and  bare  to  the  waist,  and  with 
variously  stolid  expressions,  come  down  the 
steps  of  a  church  between  two  parties  of 

Then  there  is  M.  Vibert’s  scene  from  the 
“  Malade  Imaginaire”  (XVI.),  a  delightful 
piece  of  humour  in  its  contrast  (perhaps  a 
trifle  overdrawn)  between  the  rubicund  face 
of  the  malade  and  the  serious  countenance  of 
the  doctor;  as  far  as  the  execution  of  the 
work  is  concerned  the  artist  has  done  better 
than  this,  but  it  is  a  real  piece  of  comedy. 

M.  Pierrey’s  “  Le  Nuit  de  Noel”  (VI.)  is 
another  of'  the  large  “  religious”  pictures  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  demand 
still ;  an  attempt  at  a  moonlight  effect  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  supernatural  light  from 
inside  the  manger  or  shed  :  it  is  rather  a 
sensational  performance.  M.  Richemont’s 
“La  Reve”  (VIII.)  is  a  scene  from  Zola’s 
novel  under  that  name,  curious  in  colour  and 
text  ure  but  expressive.  M.  Scherrer’s  “Duval 
d’Espremenil  ”  (XIV.)  is  a  life-size  historical 
painting  of  the  old  school,  and  of  no  little 
force  and  power ;  the  scene  is  at  the  moment 
whtm  d’Espremenil  was  brought  into  the 
Corps  de  Garde  at  the  Palais  Royal  after 
being  half-killed  by  the  mob  ;  his  wife  hangs 
over  him,  and  he  says  to  his  friend  Pdtion, 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  “  I  too,  Pdtion,  have  been 
an  idol  of  the  people;”  the  point  of  the 
scene,  powerfully  pourtrayed,  lies  in  that, 
sentence  and  its  application.  M.  Van  den  Bos’ 


picture  of  r„“  L’Hdritier  ”  (XVI.),  perhaps  in 
reality  a  couple  of  portraits,  is  a  most  striking 
picture  of  a  lady  with  a  noble  and  proud 
action  laying  her  hand  on  the  head  of  her 
boy ;  a  very  unusual  work.  So  certainly  is 
Mr.  Veber’s  “  St.  Sdbastien  ”  (XXII.),  bound 
to  a  tree  and  with  a  pagan  public  making 
faces  at  him,  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
seems  rather  like  a  bad  joke,  on  which  dispro¬ 
portionate  canvas  has  been  expended. 

Among  figure  subjects  not  genre  must  also 
be  counted  the  numerous  nude  studies  always 
found  at  the  Salon,  generally  well  executed, 
sometimes  poetic  and  refined,  sometimes 
prosaic  and  commonplace,  sometimes  un¬ 
happily  coarse  and  vulgar.  In  this  category 
are  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  how¬ 
ever.  Highest  in  the  scale  certainly  are  M. 
Benner’s  “Soird’Etd”  (XXVIII.),  a  woman 
lying  on  the  grass,  and  his  “  Dans  la  Grotte 
Verte  ”  (XXVI.),  a  lovely  nymph  upright  in 
the  half  light  of  a  cavern ;  for  M.  Benner 
does  not  merely  paint  nudity,  but  grace  and 
sentiment  of  pose  and  countenance;  there  is  a 
poetry  in  his  figures  and  in  the  tender  dreamy 
expression  of  their  faces  which  belongs 
entirely  to  the  region  of  ideal  painting  and 
is  quite  out  of  the  category  of  “  life  studies.” 
M.  Boyd  has  made  a  fine  kind  of 
bravura  picture  in  his  “  Hippodamie 
(XXVIII.),  a  naked  woman  bringing  two 
ereat  horses  to  drink ;  and  Mr.  Comerre  s 


great  horses  to  drink ; 

“  Bain  d’ Alhambra  ”  (XXIII.)  is  a  splendid 
work  of  its  kind — a  highly  decorat  ive  Moorish 
interior  in  which  all  the  architectural 
details  are  shown  with  the  greatest  force 
and  brilliancy,  forming  a  background  to  the 
figure  of  a  white  woman,  just  emerged  from 
the  bath  and  with  her  back  to  the  spectator, 
Moorish  woman  seated  on  the 
floor.  M.  Deully’s  “Apres  la  pechd” 
(XXVII.)  is  a  work  rising  to  more  than  mere 
nude  painting,  as  also  M.  N.  A.  Laurens  s 
“Nocturne”  (IX.),  showing  two  women 
seated  in  the  moonlight,  beautifully  com¬ 
posed  as  a  group,  their  bodies  blanched  in 
the  white  moonlight,  and  listening  fo  music 
from  a  third  more  shadowy  figure  in  the  rear. 
M.  Menard’s  “  A  la  Tombee  du  Jour  ”  (V .)  is  an 
idyll  of  rosy-tinted  figures  in  the  evening 
light  amid  a  rich  arcadian  scene.  To  go  from 
the  poetic  to  the  realistic  one  may  turn  to 
M.  Mousset’s  “  La  Toilette  ”  in  the  same 
gallery,  an  admirably-painted  picture  at  all 
events,  and  in  which  the  “  French  matron  ” 
seems  to  take  great  interest ;  the  “  Figure 
Nue  ”  of  M.  Doucet  (XXIII.)  is  still 
better  painted,  and  as  a  mere  piece  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  truly  remarkable  work,  it  is  a  real 
living  and  breathing  body  with  the  life  blood 
throbbing  in  it,  though  sensuous  enough  in 
sentiment  (or  want  of  sentiment).  Among 
others  that  are  out  of  the  commonplace  are 
M.  Benjamin  Constant’s  splendidly-painted 
i‘ Victrix”  (XX.)  with  its  sumptuous  acces¬ 
sories  ;  M.  Edouard’s  “  Odalisque”  (XXIII.) 
M.  IFodebert’s  prettily  -  composed  “  Rev 
d’Azur  ”  (XXIII.),  a  young  girl  seated  in 
most  graceful  attitude  by  the  sea  with  her 
back  to  the  spectator ;  M.  Georges  Landelle’s 
“  Libellule  ”  (XIX.)  a  pretty  fancy  of  a  flying 
woman’s  figure  with  dragon-flies’  wings  ;  M. 
Peel’s  “Apres  le  Bain”(LV.)  t;wo  dear  little 
urchins  warming  themselves  before  the  fire  ■ 
M.  L.  Perrault’s  “Venus”  (VIII.)  with  i 
poetic  quotation  from  De  Musset,  but  the 
poetry  is  all  in  the  quotation,  the  figure  is  a 
very  good  life  study,  and  that  is  all;  and 
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*  We  will  give  the  number  of  the  room  in  which  each 
picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  ; 
the  number  of  the  picture  it  is  little  use  to  give,  as  it 
may  be  anywhere,  but  the  rooms  at  least  are  numbered 
consecutively. 


M.  Emile  Renard’s  “  Le  Sommeil  ”  (VI.) 
another  child-picture  of  a  little  girl  asleep,  a 
lovely  little  thing  both  in  feeling  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  one  of  the  complete  suc¬ 
cesses  of  this  year’s  Salon. 

Of  the  pictures  included  under  the  general 
term  of  genre  there  are  of  course  an  immense 
number,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  best  examples.  M.  Bisson’s  life- 
size  group,  “  Apres  l’Opdration  ”  (XX.)  is  one 
of  the  best  of  those  medical  subjects  the 
French  have  taken  to  of  late  years.  The 
principal  figures  are  no  doubt  portraits,  that 
of  the  doctor  who  sits  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  patient  is  remarkable  for  its  expression 
of  intellect  and  sympathy.  The  same 
painter’s  “La  Cigale”  (XVIII.),  a  half- 


length  of  a  cloaked  young  woman  with  a  lute 
amid  falling  snow,  is  a  pretty  fancy  and  i 
one  of  the  popular  pictures  of  the  year.  A 
the  head  of  this  class  of  pictures,  however 
is  certainly  the  “Pecheur”  (VIII.)  of  M 
Tattegrain,  a  painter  whose  remarkable  talen 
is  far  too  little  known  on  this  side  of  tht 
Channel,  and  who  has  usually  devoted  him 
self  to  large  historical  subjects.  This  yea 
he  confines  himself  to  this  one  painting  of  a: 
old  fisherman  standing  in  the  shallow  wate 
of  the  Bay  of  Authie,  lifting  a  net  from  tbt 
water.  The  old  man’s  face  is  a  perfect  studt 
of  character,  his  weather-stained  hat  am 
accoutrements  are  painted  with  the  greater 
truth,  the  brightly-lighted  stretch  of  sea-wate 
behind  makes  an  effective  background  to  tl 
figure.  M.  Blayn’s  “  Repas  duSoir  ”  (XVIII! 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  “  rusta 
group  ”  class  of  subject.  Another  ver. 
original  and  pleasing  work  is  M.  Boquefe 
“  La  Priere,”  where  a  company  of  young  giri 
in  blue  blouses  kneel  about  on  the  floor  join 
ing  in  the  prayer  read  by  a  “  sister  ”  from  tl 
desk.  There  is  a  touching  and  simple  feeliri 
about  this  work,  which  is  totally  withov 
affectation.  The  “Enfant  Malade”  of  S 
Bosck-Reitz  (XVI.),  where  an  old  woma 
watches  by  the  side  of  a  cradle,  betrays  in  i 
feeling  and  treatment  the  Dutch  nationalili 
of  the  painter,  a  pupil  nevertheless  of  Ml 
Bouguereau  and  Tony  Robert-Fleury.  3 
Brispot’s  “  La  Bouteille  de  Champagne 
(XVI.)  opened  for  a  company  for  whom  tht 
is  a  great  event,  and  M.  Brunet’s  “  La  Chai 
son  de  la  Marine  ”  (XXII.)  are  pictures  th; 
suggest  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  M 
Stanhope  F’orbes  ;  and  though  they  are  moi 
truly  pictorial  in  treatment,  our  English  art! 
is  superior  in  regard  to  the  individuality  an 
character  of  the  figures  taken  separately 
“  Id  ties  Noires”  (XX.)  one  of  the  picturn 
purchased  by  the“Socidtd  des  Amis  des  Arts 
is  a  pathetic  representation  of  a  solitai 
artist  brooding  in  the  half-light  of  a  littere 
studio,  the  pictures  turned  with  their  faces  i 
the  wall.  There  is  a  pathetic  power  tool 
«  L’Ocdan  (XIV.)  by  M.  Durangel,  illustratii 
some  lines  from  Victor  Hugo.  __  M.  Gelhay 
“  Chez  le  Juge  d’lnstruction”  (XV.)  is  a  ve~ 
clever  study  of  that  peculiarly  French  i 
stitution  for  tripping-up  suspected  crimina 
in  a  private  examination.  M.  V.  G.  Gilbert 
“La  Valse”  (XIX.)  is  a  brilliantly-painti 
little  ball  scene  in  fashionable  life,  whic 
may  be  paired  off  with  a  brilliant  regati 
picture  by  M.  Gueldry  (XVII.)  in  which  t 
boats  are  well  drawn  as  well  as  the  peop! 
which  does  not  always  happen  in  regafc 
pictures.  M.  J.  P.  Haag’s  “Un  Jour  de  Fete 
in  the  same  room  is  a  brightly-painted  lit! 
Normandy  interior.  M.  Lucien  Simon’s  lii 
size  painting,  “  Chez  le  Pharmacien”  (XIV.),, 
another  surgical  scene,  this  time  in  a  chemis 
shop,  a  clever  work  far  too  large  in  scale  i 
its  subject.  Better  than  this,  of  the  same  typ 
is  M.  Laurent-Gsell’s  interior  of  a  chemio 
laboratory  at  the  “  Facultd  de  Mddecine,” 
lesson  to  students  by  Dr.  Thierry. 

« Voisins  ”  (IX.)  M.  Lobrichon  depicts  t 
friendship  of  two  small  children.  M.  Mara 
“  La  Veillde  ”  (VII.)  has  the  honour  of  havis 
been  purchased  by  the  State  ;  it  is,  howev: 
only  a  clever  piece  of  lamp-light  effect.  . 
Marre’s  large  painting,  “  L’Offrande 
Dimanche,”  in  the  same  room,  labelled  wii 
the  sub-title  “  Pour  les  Ames  en  Purgatoiri 
is  a  painting  of  a  more  serious  type,  in  whil 
the  point  consists  in  the  totally  stolid  a 
indifferent  faces  of  the  worshippers  frfl 
whom  the  alms  for  this  solemn  end  are  c| 
lected  ;  it  is  cold  and  hard  in  colour,  in  wtj 
we  have  termed  the  “  fresco-like  ”  mannj 
which  is  affected  by  some  French  painters) 
present,  but  it  is  a  picture  full  of  meanij 
and  character.  M.  Moreau  de  Tours’  “  II 
Fascinds  de  la  Charitd,  1889  ”  (V.)  is  anotbj 
medical  subject,  representing  an  experimd 
on  the  nervous  system  of  patients  in  a  hosptij 
by  Dr.  Luys ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  cai 
fully-studied  works  in  the  exhibition;  ever 
figure  tells  its  own  tale.  The  “  Paul 
Enfant  ”  (HI.)  of  M.  Pelez,  the  painter  of  rtj 
and  miseries,  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  wayi 
painting  of  a  miserable  little  gamin  who  b 
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Iiparently  hurt  his  knee  by  a  fall ;  the  figure, 
tinted  with  painful  realism,  is  sharply 
lieved  against  a  nearly  white  wall  surface  ; 
.ere  are  no  accessories  of  any  kind  to  draw 
e  eye  from  the  one  figure.  There  is  perhaps 
certain  affectation  of  being  pathetic  in  this, 
it  it  is  a  remarkable  work  nevertheless. 
.  Picard’s  “  Repos  du  Soir  ”  (III.)  is  another 
the  immense  life-size  groups  of  rustics 
hose  figures  have  no  special  interest  or 
.aracter,  and  which,  well  enough  painted, 
ke  up  space  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
terest.  M.  Roger’s  “  La  Fete  de  la  Patrone,” 
the  same  room,  equally  large  in  scale,  has 
ore  point  and  interest,  partly  from  its 
culiar  manner  of  execution  in  half -tints, 
ving  the  effect  of  a  flood  of  light  in  which 
tails  are  lost ;  but  it  is  after  all  a  gigantic 
etch  rather  than  a  picture. 

Among  works  of  pure  idealism  may  be  men¬ 
ded  M.  Henner’s  beautiful  female  head 
titled  “  M<51ancolie  ”  (XIII.),  M.  Jacquet’s 
L’Araignee”  (XXV.),  a  woman  catching 
fds  with  a  net  shown  in  the  shape  of  a 
ider’s-web — an  odd  fancy  which  seems  to 
ve  been  rather  a  success ;  M.  Luminais’ 
Rapt  ”  (IX.),  a  powerful  picture  of  a  man 
horseback  carrying  off  a  woman  dragged 
to  the  horse  behind  him,  the  horse  is  seen 
reshortened ;  and  Madame  Luminais’  ethe- 
ll  figure  “  Le  Reve  de  Psyche  ”  (III.),  a  very 
etie  nude  figure  rising  from  her  couch  as  if 
deavouring  to  follow  some  figure  flying 
>m  her  on  wings,  which  one  just  sees  reced- 
,  this  is  one  of  the  nude  pictures  of  the 
lellectual  type,  a  purely  poetic  creation ; 
d  M.  Maignan’s  “  La  Naissanco  de  la  Perle  ’’ 
II.)  a  brilliant  but  rather  absurd  fancy, 
rhe  most  important  of  M.  Gdrome’s  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  year  may  be  classed 
ong  animal  paintings;  it  is  entitled  “La 
ursuite  ”  (XV .),  and  shows  a  tract  of  sandy 
3ert  under  a  glaring  sun,  with  some 
telopes  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  fore- 
mnd  a  lion  in  full  chase  of  them  ;  the  lion 
in  the  middle  of  a  bound,  his  shadow 
king  a  great  blue  patch  on  the  sand 
leath.  The  picture  is  a  small  one,  but  the 
n  seems  quite  as  striking  and  impressive 
his  vigorous  action  as  if  he  were  painted 
3-size, — a  lesson  to  many  contemporary 
ench  painters  who  think  that  the  way  to 
>w  power  is  to  paint  on  an  immense  scale, 
e  artist’s  other  work,  “  Abreuvoir,”  in  the 
ue  gallery,  a  scene  of  camels  and  Arabs  at  a 
nkipg-pond,  is  not  of  equal  interest,  but  his 
loping  lion  will  not  be  readily  forgotten, 
nong  animal  paintings  of  the  ordinary  type 
Hermann-Lt5on  has  a  capital  dog-picture, 
i-U  Chenil  ;  ceux  qu’on  n'emmene  pas  ” 
III.),  and  M.  Alfred  Paris’s  “  Le  Sucre 
co’’  (VI.)  is  a  very  good  horse-study:  a 
Id  is  held  up  in  his  father’s  arms  to  give  a 
ce  of  sugar  to  a  considerate  and  sober 
rse ;  there  is  a  popular  element  in  the 
ture,  which  will  probably  be  largely  repro¬ 
sed  in  engraving. 

Military  pictures  are  nothing  like  so 
merous  as  they  used  to  be,  but  M.  Detaille 
3  one  splendid  one,  “  En  Batterie"  (XXIII.), 
nted  life-size  (which  is  unusual  with  him) • 
(resenting  a  troop  of  artillery  advancing 
a  gallop,  the  prominent  figure,  which 
Uy  makes  the  picture,  being  that  of  the 
cer  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  who  gallops 
into  the  foreground  with  his  sword 
.ended,  a  splendid  figure,  full  of  military 
vwt  Bout%ny’8  “Derniere  Faction  ” 

X  v  I.)  is  an  outpost  scene  in  an  occupied 
lage,  a  sentry  lying  dead  on  his  back,  and 
olhcer  examining  the  distance  with  a  field- 
ss  ;  the  situation  is  told  with  great  reality. 
Flameng’s  “  L’ArnnSe  Franeaise  Marche 
■  Amsterdam  ”  (XII.),  a  last-century  scene, 
i  capital  little  painting  somewhat  inspired 
Meissonier. 

Portraits  are  tolerably  numerous,  but  the 
it  are  rather  remarkable  for  solid  execution 
n  for  any  special  power  of  treatment  or 
3Ct.  The  French  in  general  make  little 
3rt  to  produce  the  pictorial  kind  of 
•traits  on  which  English  painters 
'daily  pride  themselves,  —  carefully 
fanged  “harmonies”  in  colour,  &c. ;  the 
•traits  of  M.  Carolus-Duran,  which  may 


seem  an  exception  in  this  respect,  are  rather 
costume-portraits  than  pictures  in  the  higher 
artistic  sense ;  of  them  more  anon,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  new  Salon.  Among  the 
number  we  can  only  mention  a  few  important 
ones,  just  noticing  that  there  is  rather  a  run 
this  year  on  portraits  of  artists  over 
their  work,  sculptors  in  their  studios, 
&c.  M.  Boggio’s  portrait  of  Mdme. 
Ilenri  Daguerre,  in  her  garden  with 
her  dog,  is  noticeable  as  an  example 
of  the  plevi  air  system  in  portraiture.  M. 
Boulicaut’s  “  M.  Boysset,  Depute  ”  (XXIV.), 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  plain  prose  portrait, 
forcibly  painted  with  no  pretence  at  effect, 
and  that  of  M.  Gusman  by  M.  Bukovac 
(XVI.),  who  has  given  his  sitter,  in  a  blue 
blouse,  the  homely  appearance  of  an  artisan, 
but  with  much  force  of  expression  and 

character.  M.  Flour’s  “  Mdlle.  Blanche  Z - ” 

(XV.)  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  artist  por¬ 
traits,  a  lady  whose  very  spirituelle  face  is 
lighted  from  the  reflection  of  a  mirror  over  an 
etching-table.  M.  L.  E.  Fournier’s  “  La  Fin 
du  Roman  ”  (XXIII.),  evidently  a  portrait,  is 
charming ;  the  lady  sits  with  her  book  carelessly 
retained  on  her  knee,  and  her  face  expressive 
of  pleasant  reflections  arising  out  of  the 
story  she  has  been  reading.  M.  Franzini 
dTssoncourt’s  “  Portrait  de  ma  Mdre  ”  (XVII) 
is  a  very  fine  and  striking  work,  a  dark 
picture  from  which  the  face  of  the  lady,  who 
is  seated  facing  the  spectator,  stands  out 
powerfully,  a  great  dog  of  the  Danish  mastiff 
breed  is  grouped  with  her,  but  kept  in  shadow 
so  as  not  to  obtrude;  there  is  a  kind  of 
heroic  style  and  feeling  about  this,  which 
puts  it  above  the  level  of  a  mere  portrait. 
M.  Giron,  in  his  “Tons  de  Suie  ”  (XIII.) 
has  essayed  Mr.  Ilerkomer’s  invention  of 
a  white  -  draped  portrait  of  a  lady 
against  o,  white  ground,  while  in  “  Tons  de 
Fumt$e  ”  (XXIII.)  he  gives  us  a  little  portrait 
of  a  sweep  in  a  black  frame,  holding  an  orange 
in  his  hand  as  a  point  of  colour ;  these  are 
rather  tricks  of  effect,  but  they  are  clever. 
M.  Guay’s  “  Mon  Vieux  Voisin  ”  (XXIII.)  is 
a  capital  half-length  portrait  of  an  old  artisan. 
Mr.  Jardon  gives  a  full-length  portrait  of 
“M.  Jabiochkoff”  (XV.)  in  his  laboratory. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Lucas  has  a  pretty  portrait  of  two 
children  in  little  blouses  and  with  bare  legs 
(VII.).  Mdlle.  Marest’s  “  La  Lettre  ”  in  the 
same  room,  evidently  a  portrait,  is  noticeable 
as  a  fine  study  of  colour.  Another  variety 
in  the  way  of  presenting  a  portrait  is  seen  in 

Maurin’s  “Portrait  of  Madame  _ ” 

(XI.),  where  the  lady  is  just  having  her  cloak 
>ut  round  her  shoulders  by  her  maid ;  and  M 
Mengin’s  «  Meditation  ”  (V.)  is  really  a  good 
;  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  book  in  her  hand 
Like  several  of  the  best  portraits  of  ladies, 
she  is  shown  dressed  in  black ;  so  is  a  still 
better  portrait,  the  full-length  of  “Madame  E. 
^7  by  M.  Mertens,  an  exceedingly 

vigorous  and  dignified  work,  remarkable  for 
the  fine  painting  of  face.  A  small  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  girl  on  horseback,  by  M. 
Aime  Morot  (VII.)  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  both 
in  regard  to  the  figure  and  the  horse ;  it  is 
emphatically  a  painting  of  a  lady,  whose  pose 
is  the  perfection  of  grace  and  refinement.  M. 
L.  Muraton  has  tried  an  experiment  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  portrait  of  a  lady  by  lamplight  (XII.), 
standing  before  a  screen  which  partially  reflects 
the  light  and  throws  a  kind  of  glow  round 
the  figure;  it  is  cleverly  done  and  an  inte¬ 
resting  experiment.  M.  Penet’s  “L’lmpro- 
visation  ”  (III.)  is  another  special  treat¬ 
ment,  a  portrait  of  a  lady  at  the  piano. 
Mdlle.  Therese  Pomey’s  “Portrait  du 
Jeune  H.  T - ,”  in  the  same  room,  de¬ 

serves  special  mention,  a  charming  and 
vivacious  portrait  of  a  little  blonde-haired  boy 
in  knickerbockers  with  hat  and  whip  in  hand 
strongly  relieved  against  a  white  wainscot 
background.  M.  Richir’s  “  Le  Famille 

W - ”  (III.)  is  worth  looking  at,  especially 

the  baby  squatted  on  the  carpet ;  and  M.  Paul 

Thomas’s  graceful  “  Portrait  de  Mdme. _ ” 

(VI.)  seated  on  a  park  chair;  Mdme.  Vallet’s 
“Portrait  de  ma  Petite  Amie  Othilde  Lang- 
bois  ”  (X),  remarkable  both  for  character  and 


iron,  engaged  over  his  craft  and  turning  a 
scroll  on  an  anvil. 

French  landscape  painting  is  a  rather 
peculiar  problem  at  present.  We  read  state¬ 
ments  now  and  again  from  contemporary 
critics  that  the  French  are  quite  our  masters 
in  landscape  painting.  This  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  survival  in  criticism  ;  it  was  unques¬ 
tionably  true  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  per¬ 
haps  even  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  true 
now.  We  have  been  advancing  while  the 
French  have  been  declining,  having  lost  some 
of  their  great  lights  in  landscape  painting, 
who  have  left  no  adequate  successors.  The 
special  power  which  French  landscape 
painters  show  at  present  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
careful  study  of  particular  effects  of  light  and 
colour,  especially  in  twilight  or  under  dull 
weather.  The  latter  condition,  indeed,  they 
seem  so  fond  of,  that  all  sunlight  seems  to 
have  vanished  out  of  their  landscapes,  with  a 
brilliant  exception  here  and  there ;  and  amid 
their  desire  to  show  what  can  be  got  out  of 
the  barest  materials,  a  flat  field  or  common, 
they  seem  in  danger  of  losing  the  poetry  of 
landscape  altogether.  Pastoral  scenes  with 
cattle  are  among  the  favourite  motives.  M. 
Claus’s  “Itentree  des  Vaches”  (XXIII.)  a 
small  procession  of  cows  along  the  margin  of 
a  cornfield  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day,  is  a* 
good  example  of  this  class  of  work.  Mr.  Davis 
(an  American  by  birth  but  completely  French  in 
artistic  style  and  education)  gives  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  class  of  study  of  special  effects 
in  his  large  work  “  Le  Ruisseau:  Effet  du 
Soir  (XXVIII.)  This  is  mainly  a  flat 
expanse  of  grass-land  looking  a  cold  green  in 
the  twilight,  with  a  crooked  brook  cutting 
through  it ;  as  a  matter  of  truth  to  nature  it 
improves  on  acquaintance,  but  it  is  a  very 
depressing  kind  of  work.  M.  Duval-Gozlan 
has  a  really  fine  work,  the  large  painting  of 
“The  Seine  at  Goulet”  with  a  mass  of  trees 
rising  in  full  light  on  the  right,  the  flat  shore 
and  the  river  on  the  left;  it  has  very 
obviously  the  look  of  a  composition,  but  a- 
striking  and  effective  one.  M.  Flahaut’s 
Le  Camp  de  C<5sar,  a  PUyS  ”  (XXII.)  is  a  fine 
sombre  effect  under  a  dull  red  sunset.  There 
are  various  very  good  little  moonlight  pictures, 
of  which  one  (not  the  best)  by  M.  Hareux 
(XIII.),  has  the  honour  of  purchase  by  the 
State,  but  hardly  justifies  this  special  choice. 
M.  Ilarpignies’  works  we  missed  seeing,  and 
had  only  the  poor  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
name  in  the  catalogue,  from  which,  as  before 
observed,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  French 
system,  to  find  the  picture  except  by  accident. 
M.  Joubert’s  “La  Seine  4  Pont-de-l’Arche  ” 
(XV .)  is  a  fine  work  with  more  sunlight  in  it 
than  usual ;  and  M.  Jourdeuil’s  “  Derniers 
Rayons  du  Soleil”  (XV.),  a  mill  and  meadows 
with  cattle,  a  little  recalling  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher’s  style.  M.  Liepvre’s  “La  Loire” 
(XII.),  a  large  painting  where  the  river  is 
seen  in  the  distance  through  a  sparsely-planted 
grove  of  trees,  is  quite  an  exceptional  work 
in  its  appearance  of  sunshine  and  aerial  fresh¬ 
ness,  though  here  one  complains  that  there  is 
really  no  “landscape”  in  the  higher  sense, 
there  is  grass  and  trees,  that  is  all ;  but  one 
at  least  thanks  the  painter  for  sunlight. 
M.  Le  Marie  des  Landelle’s  two  landscapes  in 
Room  VII.  should  be  looked  at,  and  M.  Le 
\  ilain's  “Ilots  de  Vaux-la-Reine”  (XI.),  an 
evening  light  effect;  and  M.  Maincent’s 
“Un  Soir  a  Port-Marley  ”  (XIII.)  is  a 
beautiful  bit  of  evening  effect  on  a  river 
with  wooded  banks,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  which  impresses  one  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  scene,  and  not  merely  a  cleverly- 
painted  one.  M.  Massaux’s  two  pictures, 

“  Dans  le  Prairie ;  le  Matin,”  and  «  Dans  les 
Polders;  le  soir”  (V.)  are  very  successful 
studies  of  morning  and  evening  effect  in  a 
flat  landscape.  Mr.  James  Paterson’s 
“  LTIiver  sur  La  Cairn ;  Ecosse  ”  (VI.)  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  London,  holds  its  own 
very  well^here,  and  might  give  hints  to  some 
of  the  French  painters  as  to  representing 
light  on  a  landscape.  M.  Pelouse  paints  a 
large  picture  on  the  “Bords  de  Seine”— 
dull,  gloomy,  and  colourless  to  a  degree ;  if 


„.i  m  vv~  ''“7  — aj.uoi  ttuu  ami,  gioomy,  ana  colourless  to  a  degree  -  if 

n  ,  ’  £  '  enckers  Portrait  of  M.  nature  were  really  that  tone  life  would  not  be 

Boulanger  (VIII.)  a  worker  in  wrought- )  worth  living.  M.  Peraire  again,  i 
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Marais,  environs  de  Corbeil”  (iy-)*  co^er® 
the  earth  with  nasty  green  like  the  cloth  or 
a  billiard-table,  and  M.  Pointelin’s  large 
painting  of  a  scene  in  the  Jura  country  (IV .) 
is  still  worse ;  dull  greens  and  leaden  skies ; 
one  feels  choked  for  -want  of  air  in  looking 
at  them.  M.  Quignon’s  “  Le  Moisson  ”  (IV .), 
is  a  fine  work,  with  its  dark  masses  of  trees 
sailing  above  a  golden  sea  of  wheat;  there  is 
some  colour  here,  at  all  events.  M.  Schenck  s 
“  Les  Survivants  de  Troupeau  ”  (XIV.),  is  a 
good  snow-scene.  A  large  picture  by  M. 
Tessier,  “Mart5e  Montan te  ”  (XXII.),  a  flat 
shore  strewn  with  boulders,  and  where  a 
cartload  of  seaweed  is  being  painfully  dragged 
through  heavy  sand,  the  man  pushing  at  the 
wheel,  is  remarkable  for  the  sense  it  gives  of 
an  impending  danger ;  there  is  a  stormy  sky 
and  the  breakers  of  the  rising  tide  are  seen 
over  the  boulders;  the  evident  struggle  to 
get  along  with  the  cart  as  fast  as  possible 
emphasises  this  expression,  and  clenches  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  whole. 

Generally  speaking,  the  French  painters  are 
not  successful  with  the  sea;  they  seem  to 
want  the  feeling  and  sympathy  for  it.  M. 
Lapeyri6re’s  u  La  Plage  a  la  Teste  (HI*)  18 
truthful  in  colour,  but  the  waves  are  studio 
■waves, — their  forms  are  not  from  Nature.  Ml. 
de  IverdnSoret’s  small  painting  of  “  L’Equi- 
noxe  ”  (XIX.),  bought  by  the  “  Soci<5t6  des 
Amis  des  Arts,”  showing  heaps  of  white 
water  blown  against  a  breakwater  in  a  gale, 
has  at  least  something  of  the  wildness  of  the 
sea ;  the  forms  are  good,  but  the  stuff  of 
which  they  are  made  is  not  watery  enough 
at  first  glance  it  might  be  snow  and  ice.  The 
two  best  sea-pieces  are  those  by  M.  Charles 
Liz6  (XII.)  “  L’Appareillage  du  Matin”  and 
“  Brise  de  Soir  ” ;  in  the  latter  a  ship  and  a 
steamer  are  gliding  over  a  smooth  evening  sea, 
the  latter  under  full  sail ;  the  former  (the  best 
work)  is  a  fresh  morning  sea,  with  two  fishing- 
boats  bending  before  the  breeze  and  sailing 
out  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  ;  a 
great  deal  of  the  effect  depends  on  this  little 
bit  of  composition,  putting  both  the  craft  at 
one  corner  and  leaving  the  rest  open  sea ;  the 
spectators  seem  conscious  of  their  movement 
and  almost  expect  them  to  sail  out  of  the 
scene  in  a  moment :  the  craft  are  well  painted 
too,  and  the  whole  thing  a  complete  success. 

Of  the  splendid  collection  of  sculpture,  the 
glory  of  the  Salon  exhibition,  we  must  speak 
separately,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dismiss 
it  with  a  few  words,  and  we  must  devote 
some  observation  to  the  new  Salon,  a  much 
smaller  exhibition  though  with  a  good  deal 
of  special  interest  about  it. 

The  “  Salon  Meissonier  ”  occupies  the  first 
floor  galleries  of  the  Palais  de  Beaux-Arts  of 
last  year’s  exhibition,  the  entrance  to  the 
exhibition  being  by  the  central  hall  and  grand 
staircase.  The  best  portion  of  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  galleries 
running  southwards  from  the  central  hall  at 
each  side,  called  Galleries  II.  and  IV., 
and  in  Gallery  III.  ranging  with  the 
width  of  the  hall  on  the  east  side.  The 
gallery  running  round  the  central  hall  is 
devoted  to  what  works  of  sculpture  there  are, 
which  are  neither  numerous  nor  for  the  most 
part  important ;  the  only  one  perhaps  which 
is  particularly  worth  mention  is  the  plaster 
model  of  M.  Dalou’s  seated  statue  of  Lavoisier, 
a  very  expressive  figure  with  the  head 
leaning  on  one  hand  in  attitude  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  sculptor’s  model  of  the 
figure  of  Victoir  Noir  intended  for  his  tomb  ; 
a  bronze  figure  representing  him  lying  on  his 
back  with  his  hat  by  his  side,  as  if  fallen 
after  the  fatal  duel  which  ended  his  life.  In 
giving  in  his  adherence  to  the  new  Salon,  M. 
Dalou  does  not  seem  to  have  put  forth  much 
of  his  power  to  support  it.  The  central 
gallery  also  contains  the  one  work  which  has 
any  reference  to  architecture,  viz.,  the  car¬ 
toons  and  two  models  for  M.  Galland’s 
decoration  of  the  side  gallery  of  the  three 
large  saloons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Two 
bays  of  this  are  given  full  size.  They  are 
divided  by  the  broad  transverse  ribs  of  the 
vault,  with  flat  soffits  ;  between  these,  on  the 
haunches  of  the  vault,  are  small  paintings  in 
square  frames  surrounded  again  by  oval¬ 


shaped  cartouches,  the  paintings  representing 

the  trades  of  Paris  ;  below  there  are  smaller 
cartouches  containing  eminent  names  in 
French  architecture,  “  Ballu,”  “  Deperthes,” 
&c.  The  crown  of  the  vault  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  decorative  symbols  framed  within 
architecturally  disposed  panels.  The  whole 
of  the  detail  is  exceedingly  refined  and  has 
evidently  been  carefully  studied.  Two  small 
models  project  from  the  wall,  giving  on  a 
small  scale  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
paintings  on  the  surfaces  of  the  vault.  This 
exhibit  in  itself  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
With  this  exception,  architecture  or  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  finds  no  place  in  this  exhi¬ 
bition. 

The  two  ends  of  Gallery  II.  are  occupied 
by  large  works  of  pictorial  decoration.  At 
the  upper  end,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  are 
M.  Lerolle’s  two  paintings,  of  St.  Martin  as 
a  soldier  dividing  his  cloak  with  his  sword  to 
give  half  of  it  to  a  pauper,  on  the  other  side 
Christ  appearing  in  a  dream  to  St.  Martin 
and  relating  to  three  angels  that  Martin  had 
covered  him  with  this  cloak  (according  to  the 
text  “  whosoever  doth  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  hath  done  it  unto  me  ”).  These  are 
intended  for  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  ;  they 
are  painted  in  a  flat  fresco-like  6tyle  suitable 
for  decoration,  and  tell  their  story  well.  The 
whole  of  the  opposite  end  is  occupied  by  a 
great  piece  of  “  Puvisme,”  a  great  painting  by 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  in  a  built-up  frame¬ 
work  of  its  own,  intended  for  the  staircase  of 
the  Museum  at  Bouen,  and  entitled  “  Inter 
Artes  et  Naturam.”  This  has  not  the  same 
merit  of  telling  its  story  well,  in  fact  it  recalls 
the  line  from  the  Anti- Jacobin, — 

I  have  none  to  tell,  sir.” 


another  variety  we  have  “  Mdlle.  S - ”  as  »; 

study  in  greys,  a  young  girl  in  an  outdoon! 
costume.  Oddly  assorted  with  these  is  the:; 
study  entitled  “  Lelia,”  the  torso  of  a  nudei 
woman  seated  on  crimson  velvet  with  hert 
back  to  the  spectator,  the  head  just  turned 
sufficiently  to  show  the  outline  of  brow  and] 
cheek,  the  flesh  splendidly  painted.  All  this 
is  not  very  high  art,  certainly,  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  superbly  successful  within  its  i 
own  range,  the  work  of  a  painter  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  and  how  to  dc| 


Story,  God  bless  you 
It  is  a  scattered  composition  of  figures  in 
which  the  groups  have  little  relation  to  one 
another.  On  one  side  are  three  artists  and 
an  artisan  in  very  modern  costume  doing 
nothing  in  particular;  on  the  left  hand  are 
three  young  women  in  somewhat  more 
idealised  costume,  one  giving  the  other  a  lily 
to  draw  from,  a  third,  a  very  graceful  figure, 
half  reclined  on  the  grass  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  also  not  entering  into  any  action 
involved  in  the  subject ;  in  the  background 
some  workmen  are  apparently  employed 
in  setting  up  again  the  fallen  blocks  of  some 
architectural  monument;  engaged  in  a  work 
of  “  restoration,”  possibly.  The  back  of  the 
scene  is  filled  by  a  view  of  Bouen.  Decora¬ 
tive  the  work  is,  in  regard  to  its  testhetie  and 
in  delicate  effect  of  colour,  but  it  is  singularly 
deficient  in  meaning  and  in  unity  of  idea  and 
composition. 

After  these  we  come  to  purely  pictorial 
work.  In  this  department  the  proportion  of 
good  things  is  very  large,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  an  air  of  refinement  and  selectness 
which  does  not  strike  one  among  the  more 
multifarious  contents  of  the  old  Salon  ;  there 
are  many  very  good  things,  and  few  bad  ones 
at  least  in  the  two  principal  galleries.  As 
most  of  the  new  school  have  followed  the 
new  Salon,  there  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of 
painting  with  a  special  and  progressist  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  own,  which  means  a  certain 
amount  of  eccentricity,  but  it  is  mostly  eccen¬ 
tricity  with  an  artistic  purpose.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  it  is  curious  to  find  such  a  very  mundane 
painter  as  M.  Carolus  Duran  acting  the  part 
of  Saul  among  the  prophets.  A  whole  row 
of  his  brilliant  portraits  of  ladies  in  the 
height  of  fashionable  costume  are  spaced 
equally  along  the  end  wall  of  Gallery  II.,  and 
however  lacking  they  are  in  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  artistic  feeling,  they  compel  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  brilliant  execution  and  for  the 
intimate  knowledge,  one  might  say  instinct, 
which  they  display  in  the  art  of  suiting  the 
colour  and  costume  to  the  personality  of  the 
sitter.  The  portrait  of  the  graceful  and 

spirituelle  “Trincesse  de  - ,  ’in  a  cream- 

satin  dress  with  a  pink  cloak,  looking  the  very 
flower  of  aristocratic  grace  and  refinement, 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  treatment 
the  more  dignified  portrait  numbered  183, 
an  older  lady  in  a  plain  red  dress  without 
a  particle  of  ornament,  backed  by  the 
ample  folds  of  a  black  velvet  cloak ;  and 


The  Salon  Meissonier  contains  but  one 
work  by  M.  Meissonier,  “  October  1806,’] 
NapoMon  and  his  staff  watching  the  effects 
of  a  charge  of  cavalry  in  we  know  not  pre-’i 
cisely  what  battle.  The  figure  of  Napoleon 
is  as  remarkable  as  in  all  the  painter’s  othen 
representations  of  him ;  he  sits  on  his  grey 
horse  looking  after  the  body  of  galloping 
horsemen  as  if  his  whole  intellect  were  con-i 
centrated  on  the  event  of  the  movement,  with 
an  expression  that  haunts  one  afterwards] 
The  execution  of  the  picture  is,  as  usualt 
complete  in  every  other  respect ;  but  it  is  thd 
personal  interest  concentrated  in  the  principal 
figure  that  makes  the  picture :  the  rather  a; 
in  this  instance  the  soldiers  in  action  art 
comparatively  distant  figures,  and  the  staff 
officers  seem  merely  ornamental. 

In  the  matter  of  landscape  it  should  seen 
that,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  nev 
Salon  shows  a  kind  of  revolt  against  the  colo 
greens  and  sunless  skies  which  gave  us  s 
much  cause  of  complaint  in  the  old  Salon 
Here  we  find  ourselves  much  more  in  a  lan 
of  sunshine.  M.  Girardet’s  “  Verger  de  1 
ValltSe  d’Auge  ”  is  one  of  the  most  perfea 
little  landscapes  we  remember,  in  regard  espq 
cially  to  the  balance  of  the  artistic  relatioi 
between  painting  and  nature ;  it  is  real  bu 
not  realistic,  nothing  is  hardly  finished  bu 
everything  is  shown — the  trees  and  the  grasi 
the  admirably-drawn  figure  of  the  woman  witi 
her  pail,  the  brown  cow  making  a  beautifi! 
bit  nf  r.olour  in  the  middle  of  the  scene  ;  it  t 


bit  of  colour  in  the  middle  of  the  scene 
perfect  nature,  but  nature  interpreted  (no 
prosaically  copied)  through  the  medium  ( 
pigments.  M.  Montenard  has  been  paintini 
about  the  south  of  France,  and  floods  h 
works  with  southern  sun  ;  especially  in  “  Ld 
Quais  de  Toulon  ”  and  “  Le  Vieux  Ponton!: 
an  old  ship’s  hulk  on  the  water,  lookini 
absolutely  scorched  in  the  glaring  sunlight.  ]\ 
Aublet  too  gives  us  a  gay  open-air  scene  in  h. 
large  picture,  “  La  Fete-Dieu,”  a  company  c 
young  ladies  gathering  roses  in  a  field  full  of  Ion 
grass  which  sparkles  in  the  sun ;  the  wome 
(except  a  dear  little  girl  who  holds  a  baskd 
for  the  flowers)  are  rather  mannered  and  over 
dressed,  but  after  the  Salon  landscapes  it  ; 
quite  a  comfort  to  get  a  scene  in  full  sun 
shine.  M.  Aublet’s  collection  of  works  her 
shows  a  remarkable  variety  of  powers.  On) 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  long  west  gallei. 
is  M.  Courtens’  “  Matinee,  Automne,”  a  seen 
in  which  a  calm  stream  is  seen  lighted  I 
sunshine  struggling  through  a  thick  mai 
of  yellow  autumn  foliage  from  the  over 
hanging  trees  covering  in  the  whole  scene  ;  tb 
effect  of  light  and  colour  is  given  with  won 
derful  truth  and  power,  though  by  means  of 
very  broad  and  bold  handling  ;  there  is  littt 
detail  to  be  made  out  on  a  near  inspectioi 
but  the  whole  falls  into  its  place  and  teh 
splendidly  at  the  proper  distance. 

The  best  works  are  all  in  the  tv£ 
long  galleries  east  and  west,  and 
the  shorter  end  gallery  parallel  with  tl 
central  hall;  a  number  of  smaller  room 
have  been  unadvisedly  filled  with  works  c- 
little  value  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  tl’ 
Exhibition,  the  worst  possible  policy  in  whr 
professes  to  be  an  exhibition  of  select  excea 
lence.  We  can  only  now  just  notice  in  the  ordt 
of  the  catalogue  a  few  of  the  more  strikin 
works  remaining.  M.  P.  A.  Baudouin’s  “  Lp:‘ 
sode  du  Siege  de  Paris  ’’  is  one  of  the  in j 
mense  life-size  pictures  in  which  scenes  cf 
this  kind  are  being  perpetuated  ;  apparently  ;i 
represents  a  giving-out  of  stores  at  soecj 
official  place,  with  a  crowd  of  people  forminj 
queue  to  wait  their  turn  ;  it  is  an  impressive 
work  of  its  class,  with  much  character  in  tl  I 
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I  separate  figures.  M.  J  ean  J36rand’s  “  Monte 
i Carlo '(rien  ne  va  plus)”  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
;  say,  the  popular  attraction  of  the  exhibition, 
•i  for  it  is  a  most  hard  'and  commonplace  work 
!  in  style,  but  a  very  highly-finished  representa- 
K  tion  of  all  the  details  and  personages  of 
4 the  gaming- table,  and  therefore  probably 
D  interesting,  for  opposite  reasons,  to  those 
riwho  have  and  those  who  have  not  taken 

actual  part  in  the  proceedings.  M.  J.  E. 
)  Blanche’s  portraits  are  among  the  best 
in  the  exhibition,  especially  that  of  “  Mdlle. 
•T.  M.  sur  son  pony.’"  There  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  portraits  by  M.  Boldini,  in  one  of 
which  he  has  represented  a  well-known 
Parisian  artist,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
with  his  mouth  open  in  undisguised  laughter ; 
the  effect  is  distinctly  not  happy,  but  the 
whole  of  this  group  of  portraits  are  vulgar 
in  style,  though  their  cleverness  is  undeniable. 
M.  J.  C.  Cazin  has  several  good  little  works. 
M.  Courtens,  by  the  way,  whose  autumn  picture 
we  notioed  just  now,  sends  a  small  work 
called  “  Coup  de  Vent  (temps  pluvieux)  ” 
which  is  just  as  remarkable  in  its  way, 
and  wonderfully  true  to  nature.  M.  Damoye 
has  a  variety  of  fine  works,  among  which 
•“  Les  BKs  (Bretagne)  ”  and  “  Dans  les 
Dunes  ”  are  the  best.  M.  Emile  Friant’s  “  La 
Lutte  ”  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous  picture  of 
a  wrestling  match  between  schoolboys  who 
have  been  bathing ;  his  landscape,  “  Le 
Rocher  de  Monaco  ”  is  also  a  fine  thing. 
M.  Gervex  exhibits  rather  a  medley  of  works 
of  different  types,  the  principal  one  being  a 
portrait-group  of  French  politicians  of  the  day. 
The  works  of  an  American  landscape  painter, 
Mr.  Harrison,  are  among  the  most  original 
and  powerful  in  the  galleries,  especially  the 
study  of  the  sea  at  night  with  a  glance  of 
moonlight  on  rough  water.  M.  Kuehe’s 

II  Ave  Maria”  ;  M.  Lafon’s  “  En  plein  air,”  a 
nude  figure  seated  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator  (rather  recalling  Sir  F.  Leighton’s 
“  Psamathe  ”) :  Mdme.  Madeleine  Lemaire’s 
“Le  Sommeil,”  a  very  fine  painting  of  a  lady 
asleep  with  a  rich  dress  with  artificial  flowers 
pulled  loosely  over  her ;  M.  Lieberman’s  “  Dans 
les  Dunes,”  a  painting  of  a  dreary  waste  of  sand 
with  a  woman  tugging  at  a  recalcitrant  goat  in 
the  foreground ;  M.  Mesdag’s  “Avant  l’Orage”; 
M.  Rixens’  “La  Toilette,”  a  half-dressed 
lady  before  her  glass,  an  admirably-drawn 
figure — these  are  all  pictures  worth  looking 
at.  M.  Roll  makes  a  good  show ;  among  his 
•cleverest  works  is  a  portrait  of  M.  Coquelin 
the  younger,  in  evening  dress  and  evidently 
in  a  character ;  and  his  “  Enfant  avec  sa 
Bonne  ”  is  an  admirable  and  quite  unusual 
study  of  child  character.  It  is  a  pity  he 
exhibited  his  “Grande  Maree,”  which  looks 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  soapsuds.  Mr. 
Alfred  Stevens  is  a  large  exhibitor  of  a  great 
variety  of  works,  among  which  “  Reverie  ” 
and  “  La  Lettre  ”  are  the  best.  M.  Thaulow’s 
snow  scene,  “  Un  Jour  d’Hiver  en  Norv6ge,” 
is  a  marvellous  piece  of  realism,  which  how- 

j  ever  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  achieve  with 
i  snow  as  with  some  other  kinds  of  scene — 

!  the  problem  of  light  and  colour  is  a 
•good  deal  simplified.  M.  Toumes’  “Femme 
i  qui  se  deshabille  ”  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  ;  it  is  a  clever  but 
not  an  interesting  or  beautiful  work, 
and  to  our  thinking  has  been  much 
over-rated.  Among  smaller  works  are  some 
admirable  still-life  paintings,  “  Prunes  et 
Verre  de  Yin,”  and  “  Fromages  et  Fruits,” 
by  M.  Zakarian,  which  are  perfect  in 
“regard  to  colour  handling  and  artistic  per¬ 
ception. 

The  new  Salon  certainly  gives  one  the 
opportunity  of  studying  a  small  selection  of 
pictures  under  different  circumstances  from  the 
more  crowded  collection  of  the  old  Salon,  and 
if  it  is  kept  as  a  small  exhibition  of  high-class 
paintings  it  will  be  a  gain :  but  it  should  be 
kept  at  the  highest  possible  level  in  regard  to 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  As  it  is,  it 
would  have  been  a  much  better  exhibition 
and  have  preserved  its  special  interest  much 
more  truly,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the 
contents  of  the  three  galleries  we  have 
named,  and  even  those  would  have  borne 
weeding. 


NOTES. 

|R.  BALFOUR  BROWNE  waxed 
heroic  towards  the  close  of  his 
summing-up  in  the  Railway  Rates 

I  Inquiry,  his  peroration  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  utterances  of  some  of 
his  clients,  who  have  pleaded  their  help¬ 
lessness  against  the  “long  purses”  of  rail¬ 
way  companies.  lie  said  : — “  Should  this 
tribunal  recommend  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  agree  with  the  railway  companies 
and  accept  their  schedule,  then  the  traders 
must  look  elsewhere  for  help ;  and  he  believed 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  traders  were  more 
powerful  than  the  companies.”  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  anything  will  ever  “  turn 
up  ”  likely  to  be  of  more  advantage 
to  the  traders  than  the  present  inquiry. 
It  has  afforded  them  an  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  explaining  their  position  and 
requirements, — an  opportunity  of  which  many 
have  fully  availed  themselves.  The  com¬ 
panies  still  resist  the  claim  for  truck-load 
rates,  being  apparently  apprehensive  that 
intermediate  carriers  would  spring  up,  who 
would  take  possession  of  the  truck  and  fill  it 
with  small  consignments  of  goods  collected 
from  various  parties,  thus  diverting  a  portion 
of  the  profits.  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson’s 
investigations  showed  that  some  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  trade  is  carried  on  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
An  important  concession,  announced  by  Sir 
Henry  James  on  behalf  of  the  associated 
companies,  was  as  follows: — “In  the  case 
of  merchandise  in  respect  of  which  the 
service  of  loading,  unloading,  covering 
and  uncovering  is  not  performed  by 
the  company  at  any  station,  the  maximum 
service  terminal  authorised  by  the  schedule 
shall  be  reduced— in  Class  C,  loading  3d.  per 
ton,  unloading  3d.,  covering  Id.,  uncovering 
Id.;  and  in  classes  1  to  5,  such  an  amount 
as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  or,  in  case  of 
difference,  determined  in  a  summary  manner 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners.”  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  objected  that  the  amount  of  rebate 
was  insufficient,  and  that  the  words  “classes 
1  to  5,”  &c.,  were  too  indefinite.  He 
suggested  that  all  traders  who  did  their  own 
loading,  unloading,  &c.,  and  provided  their 
own  station  accommodation  (like  Messrs. 
Huntley  &  Palmer),  should  be  allowed  a 
rebate  equal  to  the  amount  actually  charged 
by  the  railway  company  to  other  traders  for 
doing  the  work.  After  all,  the  important 
point  is  that  the  principle  of  rebate  under 
such  circumstances  is  now  admitted  by  the 
railway  companies,  and  Mr.  Balfour  Browne’s 
more  logical  suggestion  may  perhaps  be 
eventually  substituted  for  Sir  Henry  James's. 


THE  Strand  Improvement  Bill  was  on 
Monday  last  again  before  the  Hybrid 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  it,  when  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  stated  that  since 
he  had  given  his  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
no  experts  other  than  the  Council’s  own 
officers  had  been  consulted  on  the  scheme, 
he  had  learned  that  Mr.  Yigers,  the  well- 
known  surveyor,  was  consulted,  and  that  he 
advised  on  the  estimates.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  (Mr.  JI.  II.  Fowler)  asked 
why  Mr.  Vigors  had  not  been  examined  before 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  promoters,  replied  that  Mr. 
Vigers  had  not  been  called  because  he  ex¬ 
pressed  disapproval  of  the  scheme  of  “better¬ 
ment.”  The  next  witness  called  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Watney,  who  denied  that  the  south 
frontage  of  the  Strand,  or  the  property  in  the 
streets  leading  therefrom  in  the  direction  of 
the  Embankment,  would  be  “bettered”  by 
the  improvement.  The  “betterment”  area 
which  was  scheduled  in  the  Bill  he  considered 
to  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Mr.  Pember, 
Q.C.,  in  addressing  the  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works  against 
the  opposition  to  the  “  betterment  ”  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  contended  that  it  was  a  recognised 
principle  which  had  hitherto  underlain  all 


legislation  on  public  improvements  that  the 
incidence  of  taxation  should  be  determined 
by  the  motive  of  the  expenditure,  not  by  its 
accidental  results.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
preamble,  he  said,  which  pointed  to  the  Bill 
being  promoted  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Strand.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  not  for  a 
moment  thought  that  in  spending  this  money 
the  County  Council  were  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  improve  the  Strand  property, 
their  object  really  being  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
London.  Mr.  John  Dunn,  F.R.I.B.A., 
surveyor  to  the  Strand  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  called,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  proposed  improvement  would 
“  better  ”  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  nor 
Arundel,  Norfolk,  or  Surrey  streets.  It  was 
quite  true  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Strand 
property  had  doubled  in  rateable  value  in 
about  ten  years,  but  that  was  to  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  building  and  opening  of  the  New 
Law  Courts,  and  more  largely  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  amount  of  property  on  the  estate  had 
been  rebuilt.  Mr.  Te wson,  another  professional 
witness,  confirmed  the  evidence  previously 
given  by  Mr.  Watney.  Both  these  witnesses 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  first  plan 
proposed  by  the  Council,  for  taking  the 
block  north  of  Holywell-street  for  recoup¬ 
ment,  was  a  better  scheme  than  the 
alternative  plan,  which  would  leave  the 
north  side  of  Holywell-street  the  north  side 
of  the  widened  thoroughfare.  If  the  latter 
plan  were  resolved  upon,  the  Strand  would 
be  120  ft.  wide  at  this  part ;  if  the  first  plan 
were  followed,  it  would  be  only  100  ft. — quite 
ample,  we  think.  Two  or  three  tradesmen 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  were  called  to 
give  their  opinion  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the 
proposed  improvement  on  their  businesses. 
One  of  these  witnesses  was  Mr.  Cole,  the 
hatter,  who  said  that  he  thought  his  business 
would  suffer  rather  than  gain  if  the  im¬ 
provement  were  carried  out.  He  thought 
that  a  narrow  street  with  congested  traffic 
was  better  for  his  business  than  a  wide  street, 
because  people  who  were  in  cabs  and 
carriages  had  an  opportunity  given  them  by 
occasional  blockages  of  the  traffic  to  observe 
the  shops  and  their  contents.  Mr.  Cole  has 
evidently  quite  changed  his  views  since  he 
attended  the  meeting  of  inhabitants  held  at 
King’s  College  in  December,  1888,  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  restoration  or  removal  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  (see  Builder 
for  Dec.  8, 1888,  p.  407).  Then,  Mr.  Cole  was 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  the  removal  of 
the  church,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
obstruction  to  the  traffic  !  The  Committee 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  9. 


AS  will  be  seen  by  the  long  report  which 
we  publish  this  week,  the  Architectural 
Association  at  its  last  meeting  did  not  come 
to  any  decision  as  to  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
educational  methods  of  the  Association,  and 
the  discussion  has  been  adjourned  to  the  30th 
inst.  While  it  is  well  to  be  deliberate  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  recommendations 
which  must  largely  affect  the  future  of  the 
Association,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  or  two  of 
the  speakers  quite  failed  to  realise  the  fact 
that  the  report  must  necessarily  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cole 
Adams  and  others  speakers  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  altogether  eliminate  “  volun¬ 
tary  ”  workers  from  the  Association.  Some 
of  the  speakers,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  boldly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  day  classes, 
for,  as  we  said  in  our  leading  article  on  the 
subject  last  week,  the  Committee’s  suggestion 
on  the  question  was  rather  half-hearted. 
Mr.  Gotch,  in  his  remarks,  made  the  same 
suggestion  as  that  which  we  made  in  our  article 
as  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers  or  lecturers, 
viz.,  that  their  payment  should  be  partially 
by  salary  and  partially  by  capitation  fees. 
Before  the  serious  engagement  of  the  evening 
commenced,  there  was  a  preliminary  skirmish 
on  the  question  whether  it  was  advisable  or 
not  to  publish  the  numbers  of  votes  recorded 
for  the  candidates  nominated  to  serve  on  the 
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Committee.  We  cannot  see  what  objection 
there  can  be  to  stating  the  numbers,  and 
therefore,  as  they  were  publicly  announced,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
members  present,  we  include  them  in  our 
report  of  the  proceedings. 


THE  great  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds,*  which  Sir  Edward  Guinness 
last  year  proposed  to  bestow  on  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  in  London  and  Dublin 
healthy  houses  for  the  working  classes, 
requires,  it  seems,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
to  permit  its  acceptance.  The  law  of  mort¬ 
main,  passed  six  centuries  ago  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies,  now  stops  the  building  of 
artisans’  dwellings.  By  the  same  law,  Lord 
Cadogan’s  offer  of  land  in  Chelsea  cannot  be 
accepted  by  the  Guinness  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  their  trust.  That  such  muni¬ 
ficence  may  not  go  a-begging  longer  than 
need  be,  a  Bill  entitled  “  The  Working-Class 
Houses  Bill,”  has  just  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lees  Knowles; 
it  is  backed  by  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and 
an  Irish  Home  Ruler,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
by  any  means  be  considered  a  party  measure. 
The  promoters  of  the  Bill  propose  to  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  mortmain  any  assurance  (by 
deed  or  will)  of  land,  or  of  personal  estate  to 
he  laid  out  in  land,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in 
populous  places,  provided  that  the  quantity 
of  land  assured  by  will  does  not  exceed  five 
acres,  and  that  the  deed  or  will  is,  within  six 
months  of  execution  or  of  probate,  enrolled 
in  the  books  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(for  England  and  Wales),  or  (for  Ireland)  in 
the  oilice  at  Dublin  for  registering  deeds.  A 
second  clause  extends  the  operat  ion  of  the  Act 
to  assurances  by  deed  made  within  twelve 
months  before  its  passing  by  a  person  alive  at 
that  passing,  thus  permitting  the  acceptance 
by  the  Guinness  trustees  of  the  gifts  of  Sir 
Edward  Guinness  and  Lord  Cadogan.  The 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time  on  Thursday  last, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  soon  become  law. 
although  we  must  confess  that  we  have  not 
overmuch  sympathy  with  this  continued 
tinkering  of  old  statutes. 


IN  reference  to  the  question  of  the  proposed 
monument  to  the  German  Emperor 
William  I.,  we  are  able  to  state  on  good 
authority  that  the  Imperial  “  Bundesrath  ” 
will  be  asked  by  General  Caprivi  to  come 
to  the  following  decisions  : — 


1.  That  a  monument  to  the  deeeasod  Emperor 
William  I.  be  erected  on  the  newly-opened-up 
extension  of  the  so-called  “Schlossfreiheit.” 

2.  That  tho  monument  take  the  form  of  an 
equestrian  statue. 

3.  That  the  Chancellor  be  empowered  to  organise 
a  limited  competition  for  the  aforesaid  monument. 


It  beiDg  a  well-known  fact  that  this  idea  has 
originated  with  the  young  Emperor,  and  that 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  notified  to  the 
members  of  his  suite  that  he  would  be  in 
favour  of  no  other  monument  but  one  in  the 
above  form  (to  be  placed  in  front  of  his 
palace),  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  decision  will  be  arrived  at,  in  spite  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  country  being 
absolutely  against  this  mode  of  working  out 
so  important  a  project.  It  may  be  worth 
note  that  the  new  extension  of  the  “  Schloss¬ 
freiheit,”  on  which  the  monument  is  appa¬ 
rently  to  find  place,  is  being  laid  open  by  the 
aid  of  a  lottery  organised  by  a  committee  of 
financiers. 


IN  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
v.  Banting,  which  was  tried  on  Monday 
last,  Mr.  Justice  Day  sat  with  an  assessor, 
Mr.  Penfold,  the  architect.  The  case  itself 
was  of  no  public  interest,  relating  only  to 
the  title  to  a  wall  at  Kensington,  but 
various  technical  details  had  to  be  gone  into, 
and  the  Court  itself  was  littered  with  plans. 
We  note  the  case  because,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  it  is  the  first  in  which  an  architect  has 
sat  as  assessor  with  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court.  The  practice  is  very  desirable,  and 
the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed  in  all 
cases  in  which  technical  questions  as  to  build¬ 
ings  are  involved.  The  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  Surveyors’  Institute  might  jointly 
appoint  a  rota  of  assessors  from  whom 
assessors  might,  when  required,  be  se¬ 
lected.  These  bodies  might  well  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  this  point,  and  express 
their  willingness  to  make  such  a  selection. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  a  regular  list  of 
nautical  assessors  for  the  purposes  of  shipping 
inquiries,  and  the  Trinity  House  has  also  a 
rota  of  Elder  Brethren  for  the  sittings  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  The  Lord  Chancellor  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative  on 
this  point,  and  we  therefore  strongly  urge  on 
the  bodies  we  have  named  that  they  should 
follow  up  the  precedent  set  in  this  case.  If 
assessors  were  employed  in  building  cases,  it 
would  give  confidence  to  suitors,  and  further 
the  ends  of  justice.  Lawyers,  however  able, 
cannot  master  technical  details  in  a  moment, 
but  a  skilled  assessor  can  often  make  a  tech¬ 
nical  point  clear  in  a  few  moments,  and  thus 
prevent  the  loss  of  public  time  and  judicial 
temper. 


*  See  the  Builder  for  November  23,  1889, 


ANEW  monument  is  to  be  erected  at 
Dresden  in  memory  of  the  famous 
German  architect,  Gottfried  Semper,  on 
account  of  the  great  services  he  rendered 
to  the  architecture  of  the  present  century. 
It  will  be  a  life-size  statue  of  the  architect, 
to  be  erected  by  the  combined  architectural 
and  engineering  societies  of  the  Empire. 


pay  rent  of  175/.  for  the  first  year,  and  the: 
350/.  per  annum ;  he  undertakes  to  erect  o: 
this  property,  which  covers  about  23,000  f; 
superficial,  some  artisans’  dwellings,  at 
minimum  outlay  of  20,000/.  The  hospita 
was  built  in  1691-2  by  Dr.  Robert  Hooke 
the  mathematician,  upon  the  endowment  c 
Aske,  citizen  and  haberdasher,  who  demised  * 
sum  of  30,000/.  in  trust  to  the  Haberdasheb 
“  ad  viginti  senum  [to  be  freemen]  aliment 
et  totidem  puerorum  educationem  ;  ”  accoro 
ing  to  an  inscription  under  the  former  centre 
pediment.  Haberdashers’  House — now  N.' 
55,  Pitfield-street,  olim  Haberdashers’-walk4 
forms  the  northern  wing,  and  is  the  only  r 
maining  portion,  of  the  original  fabric,  whic 
was  rebuilt  for  almshouses  in  1824-6,  after  th 
designs  of  D.  R.  Roper,  architect.  Separate 
from  the  present  school  by  Buttesland-streee 
it  is  a  conspicuous  building,  square  on  plai 
of  red  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  having  f 
mansard  roof,  and  high  angle  -  pedimentei 
dormers  on  the  attic  floor.  Hooke’s  design  i)| 
eluded  the  classical  piazza,  with  an  ambulator 
340  ft.  long,  that  lay  between  the  two  wing 
as  described  by  Hatton,  and  of  which  tl 
company  possess  a  model.  The  hall  of  tht 
company,  at  one  time  the  Hatters  an 
Milaners,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  tl 
Great  Fire.  In  a  return  supplied  to  the  Coio 
missioners  a  few  years  ago  the  gross  incon 
of  this  particular  charity  is  set  down  > 
nearly  8,500/.,  derived  from  its  estates  i| 
Hoxton  and  Kent. 


rriHE  completion  of  the  “  Hof  burg  ”  at 
A  Vienna  is  being  energetically  taken  in 
hand  again,  it  having  been  decided  to  finish 
and  cover  in,  with  a  cupola  of  some  25  metres 
diameter  and  51  metres  height,  that  part  of 
the  block  situated  towards  the  “  Batthyany- 
stiege,”  at  present  serving  as  entrance  to  the 
inner  “  Burgplatz,”  and  which  has  for  many 
a  year  shown  a  most  ruinous  appearance. 
The  architect,  Reg.-Rath  Kirschner,  who  in¬ 
tends  keeping  the  new  erection  in  the  same 
style  and  on  the  same  lines  as  the  riding- 
school  close  by,  has  planned  a  large  portico 
entrance  to  the  building,  for  which  four 
pieces  of  sculpture  of  considerable  dimensions, 
referring  to  the  Hercules  legends,  are  to  be 
prepared.  The  opening  ceremony  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  expected  to  take  place  for  some  time. 


DR.  TRISTRAM,  Q.C.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese,  sitting  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  London,  has  granted  a  faculty  for  building 
over  a  reputedly  “disused  burial-ground,” 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  appears  that  the  open  space  which  lies 
next  northwards  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Holborn, 
and  being,  in  fact,  portion  of  the  old  parish 
churchyard,  has,  in  the  Chancellor’s  opinion, 
ceased  to  be  a  disused  burial-ground  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Disused 
Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884.  And  this  because 
the  ground  had  been  covered  partly  with  flag¬ 
stones,  and  partly — upon  a  higher  level — with 
concrete  (as  a  playground),  with  the  parochial 
schools,  and  with  an  adjoining  large  coal- 
house.  This  coal-house  it  was  sought  to  con¬ 
vert,  at  a  cost  of  500/.,  into  an  extension  of 
the  infants’  school.  In  view  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Court  held  that  the  churchyard 
could  not  be  considered  as  one  of  the  disused 
burial-grounds,  to  which  alone,  as  such,  the 
Act  in  question  applies.  We  may  add  that 
the  Vicar’s  and  the  churchwardens’  petition 
for  the  faculty  was  not  opposed  ;  and  that  the 
present  schools,  removed  some  years  since 
from  Ball-court,  Giltspur-street,  stand  upon  a 
raised  bedding  of  concrete  laid  over  the  grave- 
yard.  _ 


BY  direction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
the  Governors  of  Robert  Aske’s  Hospital 
have  agreed  to  grant  an  eighty-one  years’ lease 
of  the  sites  of  Haberdashers’  House  and  two 
adjoining  messuages,  being  Nos.  59  and  75, 
Buttesland-street,  Hoxton.  The  lessee  is  to 


DR.  WALDSTEIN  devoted  the  first  pq 
of  his  second  lecture  on  “  Recent  E: 
cavations  in  Greece,”  delivered  at  the  Roy 
Institution  on  Saturday  last,  to  an  enumeit 
tion  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  ai 
other  archfeologists  to  the  conclusion  th 
IJissarlik  was  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Trd 
The  topographical  and  physical  conditions:: 
the  spot  agreed  with  those  described, 
the  Homeric  writings,  and  the  excavatioi 
of  Dr.  Schliemann,  coupled  with  t 
geological,  zoological,  and  palreontologiq 
examination  of  the  site  made  by  A  irchoi; 
had,  in  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  placed  t 
matter  beyond  doubt.  It  was  true  th 
Strabo,  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  1 
“  Geography,”  quoted  from  a  certfit 
Demetrius,  a  native  of  Skepsis,  who  was 
grammarian  of  the  Pergamene  school,  .j 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  site  wi 
further  inland ;  but  there  was  reason  .i 
believe  that  Demetrius,  as  a  native  : 
a  neighbouring  and  rival  city,  was  si 
prejudiced  witness,  and  certainly  his  u 
supported  testimony  did  not  stand  t 
test  of  modern  criticism  and  research.  T 
lecturer  next  described  the  excavatioi 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germs 
Government  at  Olympia.  These  excavatioi. 
he  said,  constituted  one  of  the  most  importat 
works  of  scientific  investigation  which  h 
ever  been  undertaken,  and  it  redounded  ! 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  German  nati 
that  it  should  have  so  unselfishly  undertak 
so  great  and  expensive  a  work  purely  in  t 
interests  of  research,  for  they  were  pr 
eluded  from  carrying  away  anything  tht 
found.  One  of  the  most  important  fini 
during  these  excavations  was  a  marble  state 
of  Hermes,  which  was  undoubtedly  t 
work  of  Praxiteles.  Two  photographs  of  tl 
statue  were  thrown  on  the  screen  by  meat 
of  the  electric  lantern,  and  the  lectur; 
pointed  to  the  successful  way  in  which  t 
sculptor  had  treated  the  hair  of  the  head  : 
the  statue,  which  was  executed  in  what  w 
at  that  time  a  new  material,  for  it  was  n 
until  the  fourth  century  B.e.  that  marble  w 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  noble  material  f 
an  important  statue,  ivory  and  metals  havD 
been  previously  used  for  the  most  imports,- 
works  of  sculpture.  Dr.  Waldstein’s  thi 
and  concluding  lecture  will  be  given  tl 
Saturday,  the  24th. 


A'1 


T  Liibeck,  under  the  able  managements 
—  the  Architectural  Department  of  £ 
Board  of  Works,  an  entire  restoration  of  t 
fine  old  Town-hall  is  being  gone  throug 
piece  by  piece,  without  disturbing  the  businti 
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parried  on  in  the  offices  situated  therein.  The 
•enovation,  cleaning,  and  repairing  of  the  fine 
Id  German  Renaissance  woodwork  in  this 
tuilding  is  pretty  well  finished,  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  fine  detail  of  this  old  work  can  now 
be  easily  studied ;  the  two  halls  situated  on 
.he  ground-floor,  and  belonging  to  the  “  ex- 
:hange,”  have  been  completely  redecorated, 
md  show  some  interesting  Romanesque  deco¬ 
ration  ;  whilst  a  new  main  staircase  in  glazed 
>rick  (on  one  of  the  walls  of  which  a  mosaic 
:n  memory  of  the  late  Emperor  William  I. 
will  perhaps  be  placed)  is  well  worthy  of  note. 
In  the  same  town  a  new  Museum,  showing 
elevations  in  brick  in  the  style  so  natural  to 
phe  place,  is  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about 
20,000/.,  and  several  new  buildings,  among 
which  is  an  exceedingly  well-proportioned 
lost-office  completed  but  a  short  time  ago,  are 
ipringing  up  in  the  picturesque  old  streets, 
.n  regard  to  the  engineering  work,  the  new 
Itown  waterworks  are  being  extended,  and  a 
■central  electric  station,  with  an  extensive  net 
jf  underground  wires,  is  now  in  use,  this 
latter  acquisition  to  the  town  having  been 
jarried  out  by  the  authorities  so  as  to  prevent 
private  competition  against  the  corporation 
gasworks. 

AT  Hamburg  the  extensive  new  harbour 
works,  with  their  multitude  of  ware¬ 
houses,  offices,  minor  buildings,  and,  last  not 
least,  bridges,  may  now  be  considered  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  will  certainly  be  worth  the  while 
cf  any  architect  to  visit  this  vast  collection 
>f  structures,  the  elevations  of  which  show 
throughout  an  adherence  to  moulded  brick¬ 
work,  which  has  always  been  a  favourite 
method  of  building  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
Among  the  buildings  in  the  town  completed 
luring  the  last  few  years,  the  new  Law 
ZJourts,  showing  facades  in  the  German 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  new  Post-Office, 
m  imposing  block  in  the  modern  free  style, 
ire  specially  worth  notice ;  whilst  of  those 
juildings  now  in  course  of  erection,  the  new 
‘  Rathhaus,”  which  is  unfortunately  being 
placed  on  a  too  -  crowded  site  in  close 
proximity  to  the  lately-enlarged  “  Exchange,” 
nay  be  said  to  be  progressing  as  quickly  as 
Jould  be  expected,  and  the  new  “  Stadthaus  ” 
tvill  soon  be  roofed  in.  In  the  suburbs  villas 
>f  a  more  or  less  English  type  are  being  built 
n  great  numbers,  and  on  the  whole  these 
private  residences  may  be  said  to  show  some 
nteresting  elevations,  besides  well-finished 
nterior  work. 


AT  the  Hall  of  the  Armourers’  and 
Braziers’  Company  in  Coleman-street, 
an  exhibition  has  been  opened  of  various 
descriptions  of  metal-work,  chiefly  brass  or 
combinations  with  brass.  The  exhibition 
occupies  five  rooms,  but  only  one  is  devoted 
to  work  of  recent  date,  for  which  prizes 
ire  given,  the  others  being  chiefly  loan 
jxhibits  from  South  Kensington  and  firms  of 
metal-workers.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  articles  are  exhibited,  and  of  these 
the  repoussiS  work  in  copper  and  brass  is  of 
the  most  interest  and  decorative  value.  Some 
especially  fine  plaques  in  copper  and  brass 
have  been  sent  by  the  Guild  and  School  of 
Handicraft,  designed  by  Mr.  [Pearson  (55), 
of  similar  character  to  those  sent  to  the  Arts 
land  Crafts  Exhibition  last  year,  one  of 
which  we  illustrated  ( Builder ,  Novem¬ 
ber  2, 1889).  Mr.  Ashbee  is  represented  by 
two  coal  vases  in  copper  (53  and  31),  a  log  box 
in  copper  and  wood  (35),  and  fireplace  in  the 
3ame  materials.  Both  the  latter  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  series  of  oblong  copper  panels 
with  foliage.  The  Guild  also  sends  a  picture- 
frame  in  repousse,  designed  by  Mr.  Ilolman 
Hunt  for  bis  picture  of  the  May-morning 
Ceremony  at  Magdalen  (34), — a  large  circular 
plaque  with  moulded  edge,  and  a  central 
oblong  panel.  From  this  rays  extend  to  the 
border,  and  on  ribbons  are  the  words — 

:t  And  Fyry  Phoebus  ryseth  up  so  brighte 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  sight.” 
There  is  also  a  copper  bowl,  of  simple  outline, 
lesigned  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  ornamented 
ijwith  flying  dragons  and  fish.  A  fender  in 
[icopper  and  iron  (54)  is  bold,  but  a  trifle 


clumsy.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  copper 
anels  in  an  iron  framework,  with  copper 
nobs  at  the  angles.  A  candelabra  in  iron 
and  copper  (57)  is  also  noteworthy.  The 
work  submitted  by  the  Keswick  School  of 
Industrial  Arts  varies  in  quality.  The  brass 
and  copper  dishes  (110-113)  are  very  good, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  but  hardly  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  altar  cross  and  alms- 
dish  (23  and  24)  which,  although  carefully 
wrought,  are  lacking  in  originality.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  hall  lantern,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Strode  &  Co.,  excellent  in  design, 
and  awarded  a  special  prize  as  being  the  best 
work  in  the  Exhibition  (67).  We  should, 
however,  like  to  have  seen  a  greater  ap¬ 
pearance  of  strength  at  the  top.  The  foliage 
is  dainty,  but  it  lacks  an  air  of  stability. 
Among  the  smaller  objects  the  following  are 
most  worthy  of  notice : — (26)  a  lunette  panel 
inrepouss^,  (41)  two  brass  finger-plates  in  brass, 
with  delicate  foliage  and  figures,  (48)  a  round 
muffin-stool  in  copper,  (69)  a  picture-frame  in 
etched  copper  with  an  outer  and  inner 
border  of  wood,  (70)  a  lock-plate  in  copper 
and  brass,  with  Cupids,  (102a)  a  door-knocker 
and  knob  in  bronze,  and  (120)  a  tray  in  copper 
andtin,  with  fighting  birds — we  suppose  swans. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  tray  with  a  low  re¬ 
lief  representation  of  fog,  a  figure  poised  in 
the  air  with  flowing  drapery,  and  the  words, 
“  Hover  thro’  the  fog  and  filthy  air.”  Some 
of  the  students’  work  in  Room  II.  is  good, 
but  most  of  it  lacks  spirit.  An  exception  to 
this,  however,  is  a  girandole  with  double 
sconces  in  brass,  copper,  and  iron  (168) ;  a  very 
fine  piece  of  workmanship  which  has  been 
awarded  a  first  prize.  The  other  rooms,  as 
has  been  before  mentioned,  are  occupied  by 
the  loan  collection  lent  by  South  Kensington, 
and  also  some  modern  examples,  many  of 
which,  we  think,  hardly  add  to  the  exhibitioh. 
We  hope  to  give  some  sketches  of  the 
exhibits  shortly. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV. 

1,779.  “  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  :  new  build¬ 
ings  :  ”  Messrs.  Grayson  &  Ould.  A  pen  drawing 
of  a  block  of  buildings  in  Domestic  Gothic 
style,  with  corbelled-out  oriels  under  each 
gable.  The  rather  high  solid  parapet  over  the 
upper  oriel  windows  gives  them  rather  a  heavy 
effect.  The  double  clusters  of  chimney-stacks 
with  decorative  surface  tracery  have  a  rich 
effect. 

1.783.  “  Study  for  a  portion  of  a  Reredos  at 
Dursley  ” :  Mr.  H.  J.  Westlake.  A  monochrome 
drawing  with  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  saint  with 
very  broad  and  massed  treatment  of  the  drapery, 
in  a  style  suggesting  a  reminiscence  of  Albert 
Diirer  ;  two  other  draped  figures  behind  appa¬ 
rently  standing,  though  their  heads  are  hardly 
higher  than  that  of  the  kneeling  figure,  perhaps 
for  decorative  reasons,  like  the  arrangement  of 
the  heights  of  the  standing  and  riding  figures 
in  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The  drawing  is  hung 
too  high  for  detail  to  be  much  seen. 

1.784.  “Lichfield Cathedral; western  facade”: 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell.  This  very  charming  draw¬ 
ing,  of  which  a  reproduction  appeared  in  the 
Builder  for  Jan.  5,  1889,  is  pretty  nearly  an 
elevation  treated  with  some  of  the  effect  of  a 
perspective  view ;  the  lines  which  are  at  an 
oblique  angle,  as  on  the  sides  of  the  spires,  are 
inclined  so  as  to  give  a  perspective  effect,  but 
otherwise  both  the  towers  are  seen  in  elevation 
simply.  The  centre  spire,  which  is  indicated 
in  outline  at  the  back,  appears  also  to  conform 
to  some  extent  to  the  requirements  of  per¬ 
spective,  since  it  is  represented  as  lower  than 
the  front  towers.  The  building  itself  is  in  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  now  well-known  black-and-white 
style,  but  a  background  of  trees  and 
houses  is  slightly  touched  in  colour  on 
each  side,  and  a  sky  is  delicately  indicated 
in  colour.  This  method  of  treatment  is  of 
course  quite  illogical,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  showing  the  architectural  detail  accurately 
while  giving  something  of  a  pictorial  look  to 
the  drawing  and  removing  it  from  the  category 
of  mere  elevations ;  the  same  kind  of  practice, 
as  we  observed  when  commenting  on  the  Salon 
architecture,  is  not  unfrequently  adopted  by 
French  architectural  draughtsmen,  and  it  fulfils  \ 
its  purpose,  and  is  carried  out  in  this  case  with  i 
so  much  delicacy  and  finish  that  we  do  not 
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■  understand  why  the  drawing  was  not  given  a 
'  place  nearer  the  eye,  which  it  certainly  merited. 

1,786.  “ Designs  from  Flowers  of  Paradise”: 
,  Mr.  Reginald  Hallward.  Two  bits  of  decorative 

■  conventional  floral  design  drawn  with  the  brush 
in  red,  one  on  a  light  red  the  other  on  a  white 
ground.  The  latter,  in  which  the  flowers  form 
a  heart-shaped  cluster  bounded  by  thin  sprays 
of  leaves,  is  a  very  good  and  effective  piece  of 
decorative  work  of  its  kind,  drawn  with  a  true 
feeling  for  the  conventional  treatment  of 

:  foliage. 

1,787  “Central  Library  Chelsea”:  Mr.  J.  M. 

,  Brydon.  A  very  firm  and  well-executed  pen 
,  drawing  of  a  square  mass  of  building  with  a 
(  hipped  roof  and  cantilever  cornice  carried 
,  round,  the  window  dressings  treated  in  a  style 
,  in  keeping  with  the  neighbourhood,  rusticated 
with  separated  quoins  and  voussoirs  cutting 
through  the  architrave  mouldings ;  there  is  a 
semicircular  porch  with  an  Ionic  order  which 
is  better  connected  with  the  building  than  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  features  of  this  kind, 
though  still  looking  a  little  as  if  it  might  have 
been  added  afterwards.  This  is  what  may  be 
1  called  a  perfectly  common-sense  building,  and 
there  is  little  fault  to  find  with  it,  taken  for 
what  it  professes  to  be,  but  we  not  know  that 
such  a  building  adds  very  much  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  happiness  of  the  neighbourhood. 

1.789.  “Armagh  Cathedral”:  Messrs.  Car¬ 
penter  &  Ingelow.  A  solid-looking  pen  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  solid-looking  church  interior,  with 
massive-looking  tower  arches  with  plain  roll 
mouldings  on  the  angles  of  the  successive 
orders  of  arches,  and  corresponding  plain 
chamfered  piers  below.  The  choir  furniture, 
stalls,  &c.,  which  is  carefully  shown  in  the 
drawing,  though  rich  in  effect,  partakes  of  the 
solid  character  of  the  whole  interior. 

1.790.  “  Broxwood  Court,  Herefordshire  :  ad¬ 
ditions  ” :  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  what  are  the  additions, — no 
plan,  and  no  distinction  of  them,  of  course, 
in  the  pen  line  perspective  drawing, 
and  all  one  can  say  is  that  as  it  now 
stands  it  is  a  curious  and  rather  pic¬ 
turesque-looking  old-fashioned  style  of  house  ; 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  illustrate 
architectural  work.  From  our  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Stokes's  work  we  have  little  doubt  that 
whatever  additions  he  made  were  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  house ;  but  wherein  they  consist 
and  what  is  their  merit  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
jecture  from  the  drawing.  Something  more  is 
surely  required  for  the  Architectural  Room 
at  the  Royal  Academy  than  merely  to  send  a 
view  of  a  house  which  has  been  added  to,  just 
a  picture  conveying  no  information  at  all. 

1,795.  “Piazza  dei  Signori,  Verona”:  Mr. 
A.  C.  Blomfield.  A  small  and  slight  but  deli¬ 
cately-executed  pen  sketch. 

1,799.  “Casket  in  cloisonn§  enamel”:  Mr. 
John  J.  Shaw.  A  rich  and  pretty  piece  of 
work ;  the  top  and  side  elevation  are  shown. 
The  side  and  the  outer  part  of  the  lid  are 
divided  into  sections  by  bands  of  a  pale  green 
enamel  between  cloison  lines,  and  dotted  with 
gold  spots  along  the  centre ;  this  band  assumes 
a  kind  of  Moorish  arch  shape  with  foliations  ; 
the  spaces  between  contain  very  daintily- 
designed  sprays  of  flowers  and  leaves  in  two  or 
three  colours  on  a  dark  blue  ground  ;  the  edge 
of  the  lid  is  decorated  with  an  undulating 
spray  of  a  similar  character.  The  floral  design 
employed  is  rather  of  a  Persian  type.  The  feet  of 
the  casket  are  well  designed,  and  the  whole  is 
a  very  artistic  design  shown  in  a  very  well 
executed  drawing. 

1801.  “A  Norman  doorway,  Glastonbury 
Abbey  ” :  Mr.  A.  B.  Bamford.  An  apparently 
very  well  and  carefully  painted  pen  drawing  of 
an  interesting  piece  of  ancient  architecture  * 
we  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  been  pushed 
so  high  up  to  make  room  for  No.  1800,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  stray  leaf  out  of 
a  sketch  book. 

1802.  “Seascale  Church,  Cumberland”:  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ferguson.  We  presume  this  little  building 
is  a  country  church  in  a  mountain  district ;  if 
so,  its  simple  and  solid  character,  with  the 
small  square-headed  mullioned  windows  at  the 
sides,  seems  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
sentiment  of  a  situation  of  that  kind. 

1803.  “  The  Hall,  Shiplake  Court  ” ;  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  &  Peto.  The  style  of  drawing 
in  which  the  works  of  these  architects  are 
usually  shown  here  is  far  better  suited  to  build¬ 
ings  which  are  more  or  less  Gothic  in  feeling 

|  than  to  a  Renaissance  interior  such  as  No.  1734, 
i  before  referred  to.  There  is  little  ornament  to 
I  draw  in  this  interior,  which  shows  a  long 
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lofty  hall  or  gallery  with  the  walls  wainscotted 
to  a  considerable  height  with  plain  square- 
panelled  wainscot,  large  mullioned  windows 
with  segmental  arched  heads  and  deep  internal 
reveals,  and  a  rather  ponderous  open-timbered 
collar-beam  roof  over,  with  curved  braces  to 
the  collar.  At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  is 
the  orthodox  traditional  screen.  The  whole  is 
to  our  taste  somewhat  too  ostentatiously  plain 
and  solid  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  taste  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  life ;  which  is  to  say 
that  were  we  to  build  a  house  with  a  big  hall 
for  our  own  use  we  should  prefer  to  give  it  a 
nineteenth  century  rather  than  a  Mediaeval  air ; 
but  tastes  differ,  and  as  there  are  those  who 
like  a  rather  bare-looking  open-timbered  hall 
(against  the  latter  element  we  have  nothing  to 
say)  and  an  air  of  Medievalism  about  their 
house,  it  is  well  there  should  be  architects  who 
can  do  the  thing  as  well  as  this  is  done. 

1,804.  “  St.  Saviour’s  Southwark  ;  New  Nave”: 
Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomfield.  This  is  a  very  care¬ 
fully-drawn  interior  in  plain  pencil  outline,  with 
just  the  joints  of  the  stonework  filled  in  by  way 
of  giving  a  little  surface  to  it.  It  is  a  severe 
and  pure  Early  English  treatment  in  the  most 
conscientiously-correct  style,  and  impresses  one 
in  fact  as  being  a  view  of  an  ancient  cathedral 
rather  than  a  design  for  a  new  one,  and  this 
perhaps  is  the  kind  of  commendation  the  archi¬ 
tect  would  most  desire.  At  the  further  end 
the  wall  is  shown  solid,  with  the  exception  of  a 
series  of  lancet  windows  in  the  gable,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  series  of  niches  giving  a  kind  of 
screen  effect.  The  tomb  shown  at  the  end  is, 
we  presume,  an  existing  one  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  situ.  Slight  as  the  drawing  appears 
at  first  sight,  it  is  a  very  careful  piece  of  line 
drawing  in  regard  to  every  detail  of  perspec¬ 
tive. 

1805.  “  Reredos  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Aberavon  ” :  Messrs.  Kempson  &  Fowler.  A 
coloured  elevation  drawing  showing  a  wall- 
arcade  of  Early  English  style  at  each  side,  with 
the  reredos  raised  in  the  centre,  of  rather  richer 
work  of  nearly  the  same  assumed  date  in 
detail,  except  that  there  is  an  open  cusping  to 
the  arches  over  the  five  niches  above  the  altar  ; 
these  are  filled  with  statues  of  Christ  and  the 
Evangelists.  If  archceological  correctness  is 
intended,  the  battlemented  finish  to  the  reredos 
and  the  arcade  seems  a  little  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest,  the  general  appearance  of  which  is 
architecturally  satisfactory,  though  there  is 
nothing  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  modern 
Gothic  reredoses. 

1809.  “  Memorial  Reredos  in  Harrow  Church” : 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw.  This  is  a  very  original 
■work.  It  shows  a  large  panel  with  a  gold 


ground  with  aconventional  floral  pattern  slightly 
indicated  upon  the  surface,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  flat  painting,  in  a  decorative  style, 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  on  one  side  the  Virgin 
and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  an  Apostle ;  the 
robes  of  these  figures  form  the  only  strong 
colour  in  the  scheme.  At  the  side  of  the  panel, 
which  has  a  moulded  base,  is  a  strip  of  carved 
work  of  foliage ;  above  the  panel  an  open¬ 
work  border  of  foliage  design.  The  drawing 
of  this  portion  is  somewhat  slight  and  hurried, 
and  probably  does  not  do  justice  to  the  detail ; 
the  figures  are  carefully  executed. 

1822.  “  The  Savelli  Tomb  in  Ara  Cceli,  Rome,” 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Perry,  is  apparently  a  good  little 
drawing,  but  cannot  be  well  seen. 

1813.  “  Interior  of  Halifax  Cathedral  Nova 
Scotia”  :  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Street.  A  large 
coloured  drawing  of  an  interior  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  no  triforium  and  a  large 
clearstory ;  the  bold  shafts  of  the  piers  below 
the  caps  are  of  massive  blocks  of  marble,  which 
has  a  striking  and  rich  effect  in  the  drawing. 
The  roof  is  ceiled  with  panel  work,  with  wooden 
moulded  tie  rods ;  the  chancel  is  shown  as 
vaulted.  The  drawing  is  executed  in  a  free  and 
effective  style,  and  there  is  a  largeness  and 
dignity  of  effect  about  the  interior. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  AT  THE  CLOACA 
MAXIMA  IN  ROME. 

I  HAVE  already  described  (see  the  Builder, 
1889,  March  30,  page  235)  the  excavations 
made  by  the  Municipality  of  Rome  last  year 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus.  I  mentioned  that  under  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Pius  V.,  in  1570,  an  excavation  was 
made  in  this  area  of  the  forum,  in  order  to 
drain  the  waters  that  filtered  through  the  soil, 
and  that  which  descended  from  the  Quirinal 
and  Exquiline  hills. 

Recently,  in  order  to  drain  the  stagnant  pools 
in  the  same  spot,  the  engineer,  Signor  Narducci 
(author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  ancient 
drains  of  Rome),  has  cleansed  the  famous 
drain,  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus  in  the  year  138  of  Rome, — 530  years 
B.C., — and  which  runs  very  near  the  Forum  of 
Augustus. 

The  part  of  the  Cloaca  drained  by  Signor 
Narducci,  91  mhtres  in  length,  is  between  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Roman  Forum  and  the 
Forum  of  Augustus  (see  plan,  fig.  I).  The 
results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  part  of  the  Cloaca  appears  to 
I  be  original  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls, 
i  formed  of  large  peperino  blocks  (1-20  by 


4  metres).  The  upper  part  of  the  walls,  co: 
structed  of  bricks,  was  probably  added 
Agrippa  when  he  restored  the  Cloaca,  and  bui 
some  additional  branches  to  carry  off  t 
waters  from  his  thermae,  near  the  Pantheon.  . 

The  bed  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  paved  wi1 
polygonal  blocks  of  silex ;  the  vault,  as  far 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  is  formed  with  chips  > 
silex  (see  fig.  II.,  section  A  B)  as  a  concrete,  at 
from  the  temple  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus  wi> 
blocks  of  pietra  gabina. 

In  the  space  of  the  Cloaca,  between  the  fo 
forums,  seven  mouths  of  secondary  drains  hai 
been  discovered  (see  plan),  of  the  Impen 
time.  Near  the  Minerva  Temple,  a  large  a 
ancient  drain — perhaps  the  drain  which  in  t 
Republican  period  ran  in  the  valley  of  tl 
Carinje — reaches  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (see  pin 
C  D  and  figs.  III.,  IV.).  A  drain  of  the  Impersi 
time,  built  of  bricks,  and  covered  with  inclinij 
tiles,  which  runs  under  the  Forum  of  Augusts! 
collected  the  drainage  of  the  area  of  that  fon>{ 
(see  plan  E  F,  fig.  V.).  L.  BJ 


GERMAN  TECHNICAL  MUSEUMS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BKITISH  ARCHITECT!! 

The  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  presei 
session  of  this  Institute  was  held  on  Mondil 
evening  last,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R], 
(President),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Granger,  M.A.  (holder  of  tf 
Godwin  Bursary,  1889),  read  a  paper  l 
“German  Technical  Museums,”  of  which  tr 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  author  considered  that  this  class  ‘6 
buildings  deserved  the  careful  attention  it 
architects,  now  that  so  much  interest  vl 
being  taken  in  technical  education.  The  indil 
trial  art  and  trade  museums  of  Germany  b  i 
been  suggested  in  great  part  by  South  Kda 
sington  Museum,  but  close  inspection  reveal n 
essential  differences.  The  German  practrp 
was  frequently  to  locate  industrial  art  museint 
in  school  buildings,  while  they  were  regard! 
from  the  student’s  point  of  view,  not  that  it 
the  collector  of  curios.  It  was  advisable  ([■ 
group  objects  of  one  kind  together,  so  that  ttb 
characteristic  methods  of  a  group  of  artists" 
district,  or  a  period  could  be  seen  in  combhtt 
tion  at  a  glance ;  the  division  of  rooms  by  pac¬ 
tions  and  screens,  as  in  Berlin  and  Hambuii, 
greatly  facilitated  this.  In  planning  a  tratjj 
museum  it  would  be  appropriate,  on  scientifc 
as  well  as  on  practical  grounds,  to  group  ]i 
gether  (1)  the  materials  employed  in  the  ij 
dustries  of  construction ;  (2)  the  materiel 
employed  in  the  textile  and  allied  industries. 
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Having  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  objects 
be  exhibited,  Mr.  Granger  referred  in  detail 
;  the  question  of  planning.  All  the  buildings 
sited  by  him  were  characterised  by  great 
nplicity  of  plan.  The  rooms  were  square 
oblong,  and  arranged  along  corridors, 
id  generally  speaking  there  was  an  absence 
tours  de  force  in  the  planning.  In  some 
the  larger  buildings,  the  corridors  over- 
Dked  interior  courts.  The  rooms  in  which 
xtile  objects  were  exhibited  should  not 
ive  the  sun  upon  them  ;  and  as  but  a  small 
oportion  of  an  ordinarily  large  collection 
uld  be  exhibited  at  one  time,  accommo- 
,tion  should  be  provided  for  storage  in  an 
sily  accessible  manner.  A  library  and  read- 
g-room  should  be  provided  in  connexion  with 
ch  museum,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary 
pass  through  the  museum  to  reach  the 
irary,  near  which  lavatories  should  be  pro- 
ied.  The  majority  of  the  objects  in  a  museum 
}uired  glass  cases,  and  the  museum  authori- 
is  in  Germany  preferred  wood  to  iron  for  the 
iterial  to  be  employed.  Details  of  cases  were 
/en  very  fully  by  the  author,  who  then  turned 
trade  schools,  and  trade  continuation  schools. 
ie  latter  were  interesting  because  they  in- 
;atcd  one  way  in  which  the  new  Technical 
struction  Act  might  be  applied. 

Mr.  Granger  then  gave  extracts  from  his 
tailed  reports  on  particular  museums,  com¬ 
incing  with  the  Museum  at  Hamburg,  erected 
>m  the  designs  of  Herr  Zimmermann  at  a  cost 
120,000£.  It  formed  a  closed  quadrilateral 
th  two  interior  courts,  which  were  separated 
a  central  block.  The  chief  elevation  looked 
3t ;  the  greatest  length  was  343  ft.,  and  the 
jatest  width  247  ft.  The  Industrial  Art 
lseum,  Berlin,  was  from  the  designs  of 
opius  and  Schmieden  ;  and  was  constructed 
th  stone  basement  and  brick  superstructure, 
th  tile  and  terra-cotta  bands.  The  library 
s  on  the  ground-floor  to  the  right  of  the 
trance.  The  Dresden  Museum  of  Indus- 
1,1  Art  was  in  the  same  building  as 
s  school ;  and,  as  at  Hamburg,  the  museum 
:upied  the  ground-floor  and  the  school 
!  upper  stories.  The  Leipzig  and  Hanover 
;  Museums  and  the  Hanover  Trade  Museum 
dng  been  referred  to,  the  author  drew  atten- 
a  to  the  Trade  Museum  at  Chemnitz  as  the 
it  example  of  its  class  he  had  seen.  It  occu- 
d  the  second  story  of  the  building  of  the 
al  “  Handwerkerverein,”  the  floor  below  being 
roted  to  their  library ;  and  consisted  of  four 
ms  opening  into  one  corridor,  while  the 
ther  corridor  led  to  a  fifth  room  and  a  small 
•ary.  The  Mining,  the  Agricultural,  and  the 
gienic  Museums,  Berlin,  were  next  dealt  with. 

3  last  consisted  of  rooms  ranged  round  a 
tral  open  courtyard.  The  ground-floor 
3  devoted  to  models  of  workmen's  dwell- 
s ;  systems  of  heating,  ventilation,  drain- 
;,  &c.  Mr.  Granger  having  described  the 
leralogical  Museum  of  the  Charlottenburg 
ihnical  High  School,  proceeded  to  deal 
h  technical  high  schools,  that  of  Char- 
enburg  being  first  mentioned.  It  was 
ised  in  a  fine  new  building,  the  main  block 
ng  COO  ft.  long  by  170  ft.  deep  from  front  to 
it,  with  two  large  projecting  wings.  It  had 
interior  courts  ;  the  basement  of  the  exterior 
3  faced  with  red  sandstone,  while  the  upper 
ries  were  in  yellow  sandstone  with  white 
dstone  dressings.  The  principal  staircases 
•e  of  red  granite,  unpolished,  with  the  excep- 

i  of  narrow  strips  at  the  side.  In  the  grounds 
e  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  technical  testing 
:itution,  and  an  engine-house.  Further  details 
•e  given  by  the  author,  who  next  referred  to 

Dresden  Polytechnicum,  which  covered  an 
a  of  4,200  square  metres.  The  techno- 
ical,  engineering,  architectural,  telegraphic, 
l  electro-technical  collections  there  were  all 
inged  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  instruction, 
ny  of  the  doors  were  provided  with  glazed 
s  for  thermometers,  so  that  the  attendant 
Id  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  rooms 
hout  disturbing  the  classes.  The  Hanover 
ihnical  High  School  was  also  described. 

Ir.  Granger  then  mentioned  several  miscel- 
sous  matters  which  he  had  noted  during  his 
r,  among  others  the  paving  and  lighting  of 
!  Berlin  streets.  The  scaffolding  of  the  new 
Ildings  were  usually  constructed  of  squared 
ber,  and  carried  up  to  the  top  soon  after 
rations  were  commenced.  The  provision  for 
safety  of  workmen  in  this  particular  was 
orously  demanded,  that  in  the  form  of 
tract  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
rks  ran  thus: — “The  contractor  bears  the 

ii  responsibility  for  the  soundness  and 


strength  of  the  scaffoldings.  On  the  order 
of  the  superintending  architect  he  is  bound 
to  complete  or  to  strengthen  the  same  imme¬ 
diately  and  at  his  own  expense.”  The 
bricks  used  for  the  interior  walling  of  the  new 
shops  and  residential  blocks  were  ordinarily 
the  local  yellow.  Some  of  the  fronts  were 
being  faced  with  brick ;  the  majority,  however, 
were  still  faced  with  stucco  in  the  old  fashion, 
the  brickwork  being  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
stucco  detail.  At  the  Academy  of  Art,  Leipzig, 
the  ventilation  and  heating  were  kept  indepen¬ 
dent  ;  and  the  author  described,  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  the  system  employed,  as  well  as  the 
materials  of  the  building  generally.  The  roof 
was  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  trusses  at  distances 
of  about  12  ft.  merely  coupling  the  roof  together, 
and  not  carrying  the  rafters.  These  were  all 
7  in.  by  5£  in.,  and  about  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and 
were  covered  with  1£  in.  by  9  in.  boards.  The 
lightning  conductors  were  secured  to  the  roof 
by  means  of  iron  tiles  or  slates,  which  matched 
and  bonded  with  the  rest.  The  slates  were 
secured  by  hooks  at  the  bottom ;  no  leverage 
was  allowed  to  the  wind,  and  even  in  exposed 
situations  such  roofs  had  stood  for  thirty  years 
without  suffering  much  damage.  As  an  instance 
of  German  professional  practice,  Mr.  Grainger 
stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  University  Library 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Leipzig,  the 
buildings  were  not  being  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  designers,  but  the 
library  under  another  architect,  the  Academy 
under  the  Municipal  Building  Inspector.  Archi¬ 
tects,  also,  were  often  master  builders,  and 
carried  out  the  designs  of  other  architects. 

The  paper,  we  may  add,  was  not  read  in 
extenso,  although  it  will  be  so  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  said  that  he  had  listened  with 
great  interest  to  Mr.  Granger’s  paper.  The 
great  want  felt  in  connexion  with  technical 
institutions  in  this  country  was  that  there  were 
no  such  museums  attached  to  them  as  were  to 
be  found  in  Germany.  As  he  listened  to  the 
paper,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  if  some  of  the  holders  of 
the  Godwin  Bursary  were  to  go  and  see  what 
had  been  done  in  this  country.*  Because, 
since  his  (the  speaker’s)  visit  to  those  foreign 
institutions,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  buildings  erected  here,  while  some  of 
the  last  buildings  erected  in  Germany  had 
profited  by  the  English  examples.  He  had 
received  letters  from  professors  in  Germany 
who  stated  that  if  they  had  received  particulars 
of  the  buildings  erected  here  they  would  have 
profited  by  what  had  been  done  in  England.  It 
could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  be  interesting  to 
know  what  had  been  going  on  in  England  in 
this  direction.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  so 
very  few  papers  dealt  with  buildings  which  had 
been  erected  here,  such  as  those  designed  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  where  the  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  were  very  mtich  in  advance  of  those  of 
some  foreign  museums  and  buildings  of  that 
class.  There  could  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  was 
of  great  benefit  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
fact  that  there  were  existing  in  Germany 
museums  of  a  remarkable  character,  illustrating 
every  branch  of  technical  education,  so  that  the 
professors  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  speci¬ 
mens  to  explain  their  lectures.  In  the  large 
building  erected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  the 
technical  Institute  at  South  Kensington,  there 
was,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  museum,  for, 
though  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  provided  the 
room  for  it,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  in 
it.  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  be 
found  in  all  recent  buildings  of  this  nature 
in  England,  viz.,  that  the  museum  was  the  last 
thing  to  be  fitted  up.  He  was  therefore  glad 
that  attention  was  being  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  standing  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  Germans  because  of  the 
want  of  corresponding  museums.  Thus  in 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Nuremberg,  Munich,  and  else¬ 
where  the  education  was  carried  on  much 
further  than  it  was  here.  In  Germany  the 
objects  designed  and  executed  by  the  students 
were  to  be  found  in  the  museum  itself,  and  at 
some  of  these  institutions  there  was  an  annual 
sale  of  the  products  of  the  students’  labour. 
The  influence  of  the  museum  was  very  great, 
not  only  in  the  interest  which  it  had  in  itself, 
but  by  developing  progress  from  generation  to 
*  We  presume  that  Mr.  Robins  means  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity  as  architects,  and  not  as  holders  of  the 
Godwin  Bursary,  which  was  expressly  founded  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  works  of  modern  architeo- 
ure  abroad.— Ed. 


generation.  It  was  valuable  because  it  enabled 
the  present  generation  to  profit  bv  a  knowledge 
of  past  methods  of  work,  and  so  led  to  emula¬ 
tion.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  the  German 
museums,  they  were  most  liberally  fitted  up, 
and  the  collections  of  drawings  were  simply 
charming.  At  Owens  College  recently  he  in¬ 
spected  some  models  of  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
which  had  been  purchased  in  Germany.  These 
were  of  the  most  complete  description ;  they 
could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  illustrated  manu¬ 
factories  of  all  sorts  to  their  slightest  detail. 
He  had  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Granger  for  his  excellent  paper,  which 
he  hoped  might  make  an  impression  on  the 
public  generally,  by  showing  that  we  were  still 
far  behind  our  neighbours  in  such  aids  to  the 
education  of  the  people. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Granger  had  studied  at  the  museums  the 
things  which  they  contained.  So  many  archi¬ 
tects  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  build¬ 
ing  as  being  the  all-important  thing,  and  of 
considering  that  the  things  which  were  in  it 
were  of  secondary  importance.  Such  museums 
as  he  had  seen  abroad  contrasted  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  many  of  those  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Granger  had  given  them  a  description  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  those  buildings,  and  had  then 
come  to  the  conclusion  as  to  how  far  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  fitted  for  the  purpose.  He  hoped 
that  the  rising  generation  of  architects  would 
learn  the  extreme  value  of  the  objects  they  saw 
inside  the  museums,  and  always  recognise  that 
these  were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
buildings  themselves.  Until  they  knew  the 
uses  of  the  buildings,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  objects  should  be  seen,  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  design  such  a  building  as  they 
ought.  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Granger’s  paper 
would  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  system 
of  essays  on  our  public  buildings, — in  discus¬ 
sing  them  not  according  to  their  external 
appearance,  so  much  as  the  actual  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

The  President  remarked  that  Mr.  Granger 
had  certainly  described  very  lucidly  the  fittings 
and  the  collections  contained  in  the  museums 
visited  by  him  last  year,  and,  with  Mr.  Rick¬ 
man,  he  felt  thankful  to  Mr.  Granger  for 
having  done  so.  He  would  have  been  glad, 
however,  if  Mr.  Granger  had  not  ignored  all 
construction  in  the  way  he  appeared  to  have 
done,  and  he  hoped  that  in  his  reply  they  might 
hear  one  or  two  facts  about  the  buildings  them¬ 
selves.  For  instance,  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  those  museums,  which  covered  a  vast 
amount  of  ground,  were  lighted  from  the  roof 
in  the  upper  stories,  or  by  windows  ;  also,  if 
they  were  fireproof  in  their  construction,  and,  if 
so,  of  what  materials  the  floors  and  stairs  were 
made.  These  would  be  interesting  matters  to 
them  as  architects.  One  item  of  information 
given  by  Mr.  Granger  was  very  interesting, — 
viz.,  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
photographs  of  accidents.  When  in  Seville,  a 
few  months  ago,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain 
some  very  good  photographs  of  the  lamentable 
accident  at  the  Cathedral,  where  one  of  the 
four  great  central  piers  fell,  bringing  down  with 
it  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  vaulting.  The 
photographs  showed  curiously  how  intact  a 
large  portion  of  the  pier  was  when  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  excellent 
material  of  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  very 
heartily  received. 

Mr.  Granger,  in  his  reply,  said  that  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  modern  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  used  in  the  case  of  these  museums,  he  had 
a  capital  opportunity  of  seeing  those  at  Leipzig. 
The  results  would  be  found  in  his  paper  when 
it  was  published  in  extenso.  In  some  of  the 
buildings  which  he  visited, — as,  for  instance, 
those  at  Hamburg, — the  construction  and 
arrangements  did  not  strike  him  as  being  parti¬ 
cularly  good,  so  far  as  the  structure  or  the 
placing  of  the  windows  was  concerned.  The 
external  appearance  of  many  of  the  buildings 
made  no  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  kept 
no  notes  of  the  mouldings,  &c.,  some  of  which 
he  must  say  were  execrable. 

The  President  intimated  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  take  place  on  June  2,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  scrutineers  appointed  to  check  the 
election  of  the  Council,  Standing  Committees, 
and  auditors  for  the  year  of  office  1890-91,  and 
to  declare  the  names  of  those  elected.  A  paper 
would  also  be  read  on  “  An  Arab  house  in 
Cairo  ”  by  Count  d’Hulst. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings  Competition  :  Plan  of  Design  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  %  Butler. 


DESIGN  FOR  SHEFFIELD  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


j]HIS  is  the  perspective  view  of  the  design 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Butler, 
and  on  which  we  have  already  com¬ 
mented  in  our  Notes  on  Architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Plans  of  two  floors  are 
appended. 

We  regret  that,  the  drawing  being  obviously 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  his  name  alone  was  at 
first  inadvertently  appended  to  the  title  on  the 
lithograph,  instead  of  that  of  Messrs.  Mitchell 
&  Butler ;  this  has  been  corrected  in  a  portion 
of  this  issue,  but  the  mistake  was  not  noticed 
in  time  for  its  correction  on  all  the  copies  of 
the  lithograph. 


The  design  was  originally  made  at  the  request 
of  several  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  aim 
of  the  architects  was  to  treat  it  so  that  it  might 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  character  partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly 
palatial,  suited  to  the  dignity  of  its  purpose 
and  the  important  site  which  it  was  intended 
to  occupy. 


PREMISES,  No.  40,  WIGMORE-STREET. 
This  building  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  Carl 
Bechstein,  pianoforte  manufacturer. 


The  front  is  built  entirely  of  terra-cotta,  made 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Collcutt  is  the  architect.  The 
drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken  is 
hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


DESIGN  FOR  CHURCH  HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER. 


HOUSE  AT  NORTHWOOD. 


Thts  elevation,  which  is  now  among  the 
drawings  hung  in  the  architectural  room  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  represents  the  north  side, 
towards  Dean’s  Yard,  of  a  design  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
for  the  Church  House  at  Westminster.  The 
plan  would  have  occupied  the  irregular  quad¬ 
rangle  between  Dean’s  Yard,  Tufton-street, 
and  Great  and  Little  Smith  streets.  The 
left-hand  block  shown  on  the  elevation  con¬ 
tains  the  chapel  above  and  library  under; 
in  the  centre  is  the  entrance  gateway  with  the 
ante-chapel  over  it ;  the  lower  block  on  the 
right  contains  committee-rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  Bishop’s  Convocation  House  above. 
Other  portions  of  the  plan,  arranged  round  the 
quadrangle,  would  have  included  a  great  hall 
and  a  Lower  Convocation  House,  &c. 


This  bungalow -house  has  been  built  at 
Northwood,  an  estate  near  Pinner,  and  was 
designed  with  a  view  to  great  economy,  the 
whole  of  the  bedrooms  being  in  the  mausard 
roof.  The  house  contains  a  hall,  two  sitting- 
rooms,  kitchen  and  offices,  five  bedrooms,  and  a 
bath-room.  The  contract-price  was  620/.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs 
are  tiled.  The  verandah  and  porch  floors  are 
laid  in  tiles,  and  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  is 
painted  white  and  varnished.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  S.  Barnett,  of  83,  High-road,  Kilburn,  and 
the  architect  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  A.R.I.B.A. 


HOUSE  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 


This  house  is  about  to  be  built  at  Hamp¬ 
stead.  The  walls  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks, 
and  the  roofs  will  be  tiled.  The  two  large 
circular  bays  above  the  cill  level  will  be 


The  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  session  1889-90  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-* 
street,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  President,  in  thd 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  some  discussion  arose: 
as  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  previous 
meeting  instructing  the  scrutineers  of  the  votes: 
for  the  election  of  the  Committee  to  announce 
the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  can-i 
didate. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce  moved  that  the  resolution  in: 
question  should  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  seconded. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  and 
Mr.  C.  II.  Brodie,  having  spoken  in  favour  of  thd 
motion  to  rescind, 

Mr.  A.  O.  Collard  spoke  in  defence  of  thd 
resolution  arrived  at  at  the  previous  meeting 
He  said  that  it  was  of  interest  to  the  members 
at  large  to  know  what  numbers  of  votes  were 
recorded  for  the  members  nominated  for  thd 
Committee.  Certain  candidates  whom  a  large 
section  of  the  members  might  wish  to  see 
elected  might  not  perhaps  be  successful,  and  ii 
would  be  of  interest  both  to  the  candidates 
themselves  and  to  the  members  to  see  how  they 
stood  in  the  voting. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  numbers  of  votes  recorded  for  thd 
successful  candidates  only  be  announced,  ana 
that  the  numbers  for  the  members  not  elected 
be  not  declared. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  seconded  this  amende 
ment,  which,  on  being  put,  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Pryce’s  resolu] 
tion  to  rescind  the  motion  in  question,  whicl? 
was  declared  lost,  although  only  by  a  small 
majority. 

The  report  of  the  scrutineers  as  to  thd 
election  of  officers  and  committee  was  then; 
presented. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  was  unanimously  rer 
elected  President,  and  Messrs.  F.  T.  Baggallay 
and  H.  O.  Cresswell  were  unanimously  elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

For  the  Committee  the  following  were  thill 
results  of  the  voting: — H.  D.  Appleton,  19' 
votes;  T.  E.  Pryce,  173;  John  Slater,  153 
A.  B.  Pite,  141 ;  G.  C.  Horsley,  130  ;  W.  Burrell 
128  ;  F.  Hooper,  128  ;  G.  R.  Julian,  128  ;  Owen 
Fleming,  117;  E.  W.  Mountford,  116.  (Thl 
foregoing  were  declared  elected.)  The  candii 
dates  not  elected  were: — P.  J.  Marvin,  114 
A.  C.  B.  Booth,  110;  A.  O.  Collard,  92;  T 
McLaren,  86  ;  B.  F.  Fletcher,  84  ;  A.  W.  Earle 
68 ;  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  55 ;  F.  M.  Simpson 
45  ;  and  F.  M.  El  good,  34. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  was  unanimously  re-electec 
Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  F.  R.  Farrow  and  E.  S 
Gale  were  unanimously  re  -  elected  honorary 
secretaries. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Percy  I! 
Smith  had  been  elected  Travelling  Student  0 
the  Association  for  the  current  year,  Mr.  Tugwe) 
obtaining  the  second  prize. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem: 
bers  of  the  Association  :  -  Messrs.  J.  Todd,  R.  H 
Hunter,  E.  Cruikshank,  H.  Jefferis,  A.  G 
Dutton,  G.  W.  Haywood,  S.  Constanduros,  H.  G 
Collins,  S.D  Mitcheson,  and  Hubert  C.  Corlette| 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  conside 
the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  t  i 
enquire  into  the  educational  methods  of  thl 
Association,  the  salient  points  of  which  w 
referred  to  in  the  leading  article  in  last  week’: 
Builder. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  moving  the  adoptioii 
of  the  report  of  the  Educational  Committee 
said  that  the  proposals  embodied  in  it  were  b 
great  importance.  Indeed,  the  report  might  b 
said  to  be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  thi 
Association.  He  should  like  to  point  out  thal) 
this  movement  commenced  within  the  Classed 
themselves.  It  was  only  on  the  earnest  reprei 
sentations  of  the  members  of  the  Classes  am 
Class  secretaries  as  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  th  1 
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students  themselves  with  the  present  means  of 
education  and  the  methods  of  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  within  the  Association,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
first  of  all  into  the  working  of  only  two  or 
three  Classes.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  to 
be  impossible  to  limit  the  inquiry  in  that  way, 
and  consequently  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  working  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  had  followed  the  history 
of  the  Association  closely  for  the  last  ten  years 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  cry  for 
change  was  no  new  one.  It  had  been  long 
evident  that  the  voluntary  principle  had  been 
loaded  almost  to  the  breaking-point ;  and  suc¬ 
cessive  Presidents,  beginning  with  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams,  had  referred  to  the  subject  in  their 
presidential  addresses,  and  had  pointed  out  that 
some  radical  change  would  become  necessary 
in  the  near  future.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  committee’s  report  now  before  them 
was  that  that  “  near  future,”  so  often  alluded 
to,  had  become  the  present.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  institution  of  the  scheme  of 
progressive  examinations  by  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects  had  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  After  all,  examination 
was  not  education  ;  and  if  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  to  enter  for 
the  examinations  with  the  hope  of  passing 
them,  it  was  necessary  that  some  more  efficient 
means  of  education  than  at  present  existed 
should  be  devised  by  the  Association.  He 
would  just  like  to  make  one  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  statement  which  had  been  made, 
and  somewhat  strongly  criticised,  that  the  role 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
not  that  of  a  teaching  body.  He  was  afraid 
that  that  statement  might  have  led  some 
members  of  the  Association  to  think  that  the 
Institute  took  no  interest  in  education.  That 
idea  was  erroneous,  for  the  Institute  was  of 
opinion  that  some  improved  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  earnestly  and  strongly  to  be  desired. 
Personally  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that  in 
the  future  the  Institute  might  have  to  become 
a  teaching  body ;  but  it  could  not  become  a 
teaching  body  without  very  great  changes  in  its 
constitution,  and  the  changes  which  would 
be  requisite  would  have  to  be  very  carefully 
thought  over,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  brought 
into  operation  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
That  being  the  position  of  affairs,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  wait  for  the 
Institute  to  devise  a  scheme  of  education,  but 
that  it  ought  to  do  its  best  to  promulgate  a 
scheme  of  its  own.  He  might  say  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  position  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  relation  to  the  architectural  world  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  University  of  London 
in  relation  to  the  educational  world.  Although 
the  University  of  London  was  established  only 
as  an  examining  body,  and  not  as  a  teaching 
body,  yet  its  beneficial  effect  upon  education 
had  been  very  great  and  far-reaching.  In  like 
manner,  he  believed  that  the  institution  of  the 
Architectural  Examination  would  have  a  won¬ 
derfully  fostering  effect  upon  architectural 
education  throughout  the  country.  Going 
back  to  the  subject  of  the  report,  he  should  be 
very  loath  to  disparage  the  voluntary  system, 
which  had  been  worked  for  so  many  years  in 
the  Association  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Association  was  first  started,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  an  Associa¬ 
tion  entirely  consisting  of  students  meeting  for 
mutual  help  and  instruction.  So  long  as  the 
only  classes  were  the  Class  of  Design  and  the 
Class  of  Construction  it  was  very  easy  indeed 
to  adhere  to  the  voluntary  system  and  to  have 
unpaid  visitors  coming  down  time  after  time  to 
help  with  their  advice  to  the  students ;  but  they 
now  had  eighteen  different  classes  or  courses 
of  lectures,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
some  three  hundred  students.  How  was  it 
possible  for  voluntary  effort  to  cope  with  that 
enormous  amount  of  work?  They  could  not 
expect  competent  members  to  give  up  their 
time  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Association  some 
talented  individuals  who  would  be  found  willing 
to  gi  ve  theirtime  to  educational  worfc.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  had,  nolens  volens,  become  a  great  teach¬ 
ing  body,  and  it  behoved  them  to  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  in  their  work  as  possible.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  were  not  starting 
upon  altogether  new  lines.  They  had  had  a  few 
Classes  with  paid  instructors  for  some  few 
years  past,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  knell 
of.  the  voluntary  system  was  struck  as  soon  as 
they  instituted  classes  with  regular  permanent 


paid  instructors.  They  would  see  from  the 
report  that  the  committee  had  taken  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  as  to  what 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  instruction  which  it 
was  recommended  that  the  Association  should 
endeavour  to  give ;  and  that  evidence  was 
almost  unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the 
scheme  of  examinations  which  the  Institute 
had  set  forth  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  curriculum.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  all  felt  that  there  were  a  number  of  other 
important  subjects  which  were  not  set  forth  in 
the  Institute  programme, — subjects  without 
some  knowledge  of  which  an  architect’s 
education  could  not  be  said  to  be  complete, — 
and  therefore  it  would  be  found  from  a 
perusal  of  the  report  that,  while  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  proposed  the  Institute  programme  as 
the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  they  by  no  means 
meant  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the 
instruction  which  they  proposed  to  offer  by  this 
scheme.  There  was  one  new  feature  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  programme  which  the 
sub-committee  had  drawn  up, — viz.,  the  studio, 
— where  members  could  meet  and  do  their 
drawings.  It  was  a  modification  of  the  studio 
system  which  they  found  abroad.  Such  studios 
as  that  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  establish 
were,  however,  not  altogether  unknown  to 
members  of  the  Association  ;  and  those  who  had 
experience  of  them  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  benefit  to  the  student  drawing  with 
a  number  of  his  fellows,  and  having  their 
friendly  advice  and  criticism,  was  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  and  assistance  to 
him.  Therefore  the  committee  had  made 
such  a  studio  a  cardinal  feature  of  their  pro¬ 
posed  scheme.  He  did  not  propose  to  go  through 
the  curriculum  which  the  committee  had  laid 
down.  They  did  not  put  it  forward  as  a  per¬ 
fect  scheme,  but  they  had  endeavoured  to  base 
it  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  lines  of  the 
old  classes  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Association.  One  new  and  important  feature 
had  been  suggested,  viz.,  the  day  classes.  The 
committee  felt  very  strongly  that  those  archi¬ 
tects  in  practice  who  were  responsible  for 
pupils  ought  to  give  them  time  in  which  to 
obtain  instruction  otherwise  than  in  the  office, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  work 
every  evening,  or  nearly  so,  when  they  had 
some  claim  to  relaxation  and  rest.  He  should 
like  to  say  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  nothing 
had  been  farther  from  the  wish  or  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  than  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  any 
existing  institution.  They  believed  that  there 
was  room  for  all  the  means  of  architectural 
education  which  we  had  in  London,  and  that  the 
University  College  classes,  the  King’s  College 
classes,  and  the  Academy  classes,  would  not  be 
swamped  by  the  scheme  which  the  committee 
had  propounded.  They  did  not  expect  to 
start  this  big  scheme  cut  and  dried  in  its 
entirety  by  the  beginning  of  next  session.  Its 
adoption  must  be  gradual,  and  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent  at  first  of  a  tentative 
character.  They  hoped  that  the  Classes  of 
the  Association  would  continue  very  much  as 
they  had  been  carried  on  in  the  past,  but  that 
instead  of  having  sporadic  instructors  they 
would  be  able  to  appoint  regular  paid 
instructors.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
fees  the  committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  go  through  the 
whole  course,  ten  guineas— five  guineas  for  the 
lectures  and  five  guineas  for  the  studio — was 
not  too  much  to  ask.  If  they  looked  at  their 
profession  as  a  liberal  profession,  he  would  ask 
was  there  any  other  profession  in  which 
the  education  of  those  entering  it  could 
be  obtained  at  so  low  a  rate  ?  It  might  be  said 
that  they  were  legislating  too  exclusively  for  the 
purely  student  class,  and  that  not  everybody 
would  wish  to  go  through  the  whole  curriculum. 
But  the  committee  quite  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  scheme  which  they  propounded 
would  be  of  use  to  others  than  the  merely  new 
students.  They  confidently  hoped  that  many 
country  assistants  would  desire  to  come  into 
some  of  the  classes  or  to  attend  some  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  without  necessarily  having 
to  attend  the  other  courses.  In  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  such  students,  the  committee  had 
fixed  the  rate  of  payment  at  2s.  6d.  per  lecture 
—a  fee  which  he  thought  was  a  very  moderate 
one.  Of  course  the  committee  had  had  to  look 
upon  the  matter  in  some  degree  in  a  commercial 
light,  but  it  might  be  taken  that  2s.  6d.  per 
lecture  .  would  be  the  maximum  fee  which  a, 
student  would  have  to  pay.j  He  did  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  of  charges 


which  the  committee  had  drawn  up  was  to 
high.  They  contemplated  that  an  aggregate 
number  of  100  students  would  join  these  classes 
and  the  studio ;  that  was  to  say,  not  100  of  each 
year’s  standing,  but  100  for  the  four  years’ 
course.  That  was  only  about  one-third  of  the 
number  of  members  who  now  attended  the 
various  classes ;  if  they  could  only  get  that 
number  they  thought  that  the  scheme  would  be 
self-supporting.  Then  in  connexion  with  the 
report  there  was  another  proposal  which  might 
excite  some  comment,  viz.,  the  proposal  for 
raising  the  annual  subscription  of  the  members 
of  the  Association.  He  himself  very  much 
regretted  that  when  that  proposal  was  brought 
before  the  Association  about  five  years  ago  it 
was  not  carried,  because  he  firmly  believed  that 
if  that  proposal  had  been  carried  then  they 
would  not  have  a  dozen  fewer  members  now 
than  they  had.  The  only  wonder  was  that  they 
had  gone  on  with  a  half-guinea  subscription  for 
so  long.  He  found  that  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  including  classes,  meetings,  and  visits 
to  buildings,  extended  over  thirty-two  weeks  of 
the  year ;  and  if  they  made  the  calculation  they 
would  find  that  their  half-guinea  subscription, 
entitling  them  to  the  advantages  of  the  classes, 
the  meetings,  and  the  visits,  worked  out  at  a 
little  over  3fd.  per  week  !  Did  they  seriously 
believe  that  if  the  subscriptions  were  raised  to 
a  guinea,  there  would  be  any  large  number  of 
members  who  would  fall  out  of  the  ranks 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  it  ?  Even 
apart  from  the  extra  work  and  expense  involved 
in  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  new  scheme, 
the  time  had  come  when  the  detailed  routine 
work  of  the  Association  had  so  greatly  increased 
that  it  could  go  on  with  honorary  secretaries 
only  no  longer.  Was  it  right  that  any  member 
of  that  Association  should  be  expected  to 
devote  his  time  to  their  affairs  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  40?.  or  50?.  a  year  out 
of  pocket? — for  that,  he  was  assured,  was 
the  case.  They  ought  not  to  let  such 
a  state  of  things  continue.  They  must 
remember  that  if  that  educational  scheme,  or 
even  part  of  it,  was  carried  out,  it  would  add 
an  enormous  amount  of  clerical  work  to  the 
present  labours  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Association  was  barely  paying  its 
way  now  :  it  was  only  by  starving  its  work  that 
it  did  so.  Let  them  look  at  the  library,  for 
instance.  Would  not  the  library  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  more  valuable  if  there  was  some  one 
there  every  day  to  change  books?  But  that 
could  not  be  done  at  present,  because  they  had 
no  one  to  do  the  work.  How,  then,  could  they 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
raise  the  subscription  if  they  were  to  go  on  with 
anything  like  the  success  which  had  attended 
their  work  hitherto  ?  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  proposal  to  raise  the  subscription 
was  only  intended  to  apply  to  town  members, 
because,— much  as  they  regretted  it,— they 
did  not  |  see  their  way  to  offer  the  whole 
benefits  of  the  Association  to  the  countrv 
members.  There  might  be  some  means 
of  doing  that,  but  he  did  not  see  what 
those  means  were  at  present,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  raise  the 
subscription  of  country  members.  If  the 
present  scheme  were  adopted,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  frame  a  precise  definition  of  a  country 
member,  so  that  only  those  who  benefited  by 
the  full  work  of  the  Association  should  pay  the 
increased  subscription.  Before  he  sat  down  he 
should  like  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
older  members  of  the  Association,  many  of 
whom  he  saw  around  him  who  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  Classes  when  they  were 
in  them,  and  who  had  generously  contributed 
much  assistance  in  carrying  them  on  in  after 
years.  He  asked  those  old  members  not  too 
hastily  to  assume  that  the  new  scheme  was  a 
bad  one  because  it  was  a  new  one.  Let  them 
ask  themselves  whether  it  was  not  at  least 
possible  that  those  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  were  now  more  closely  in  touch 
with  its  workings,  might  see  more  clearly  than 
others  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system.  New  'responsibilities  were 
created 'by  new  necessities.  The  special  com¬ 
mittee,  in  presenting  that  report,  invited 
criticism ;  but  he  asked  that  the  old  members 
should  not  withdraw  their  sympathy  and 
countenance  from  the  Association,  but  should 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and 
judgment  and  business  insight.  If  they  would 
only  do  that  he  did  not  fear  for  the  future  of 
the  Association,,  but  rather  would  have  strong 
grounds  for  hope  that' as  its  past  had  been  a 
glorious  one,  so  a  great  career  of  increasing 
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usefulness  was  open  to  it  in  the  future.  He 
begged  formally  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Collard  seconded  the  motion.  He 
said  that  lie  believed  some  members  were  in 
favour  of  dividing  the  report  into  two  portions, 
separating  the  proposal  to  increase  the  annual 
subscription  from  that  dealing  with  the 
educational  curriculum.  But  he  did  not  see 
how  that  would  have  been  feasible,  for  the  two 
things  were  inseparably  connected.  As  Mr. 
Slater  had  pointed  out,  the  present  annual 
subscription  of  half-a-guinea  was  ridiculously 
low,  considering  the  advantages  derived  by  the 
members ;  and  even  if  it  were  increased  to  a 
guinea  the  cost  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Association  to  its  town  members  would  only  be 
about  Id.  a  day.  It  was  most  essential  that 
the  Association  should  be  able  to  put  its 
secretarial  work  upon  a  sound  footing.  The 
proposal  was  to  have  an  assistant  secretary 
who  should  be  paid,  and  who  should  work  under 
the  direction  of  honorary  secretaries,  just  as 
in  the  Institute  the  Secretary  was  a  paid 
officer,  although  the  chief  secretary  was  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  Although,  as  Mr.  Slater  had 
said,  the  proposed  curriculum  had  been  framed 
with  a  special  view  to  the  necessities  of  those 
who  went  in  for  the  Institute  Examinations, 
which  did  riot  profess  to  embody  everything 
necessary  for  the  education  of  an  architect. 
What,  however,  was  lacking  in  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  in  the  examinations  would  be 
supplied  by  work  under  the  proposed  curriculum, 
The  institution  of  the  new  education  scheme  as  a 
whole  would  no  doubt  tend  to  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  the  Examination  itself,  at  the 
character  of  which  there  were  some  who  were 
at  present  only  too  ready  to  sneer.  Some  might 
think  that  the  proposed  fee  of  ten  guineas, — 
five  guineas  for  the  lectures  and  classes  and 
five  guineas  for  the  studio, — was  too  high  ;  but 
while  he  did  not  think  so  himself,  having  regard 
to  what  they  would  get  in  return  for  it,  he  was 
quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  would  press 
heavily  upon  some  of  the  members,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  made  by  which  the  masters 
should  pay  the  fees  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
As  to  the  proposed  institution  of  day-classes,  he 
thought  the  idea  was  an  admirable  one,  and 
possibly  it  might  be  found  advantageous  for 
youths  who  contemplated  entering  architects’ 
offices  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  those  day- 
classes  before  entering  upon  their  articles.  They 
would  then  come  to  the  study  of  the  work  of  the 
profession  with  some  idea  of  what  was  before 
them. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  report  they  would  be  making 
an  important  new  departure  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  He  could  only  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  present  on  that  important 
occasion  a  larger  number  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Association.  With  regard  to  the  scheme 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  wished  to  give  his  own  unhesitating 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  very  admirable  report.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Association  would 
join  him  in  that  expression  of  thanks,  even 
although  they  might  difEer  as  to  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee. 
They  were  also  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Slater 
for  the  admirable  and  lucid  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  the  scheme  before  them.  But  there 
was  one  part  of  Mr.  Slater’s  speech,  which  found 
an  echo  in  that  of  the  seconder,  which  seemed 
to  foreshadow  opposition  to  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  report  on  the  part  of  the  older 
members.  He  himself  did  not  think  that  there 
was  much  ground  for  that  fear;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  say  that  he  could  not 
regard  the  report,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  form  of 
it,  as  absolutely  faultless.  With  regard  to  the 
scheme  generally,  he  felt  that  it  was  one  which 
was  inevitable.  He  had  long  felt  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  system  of  mutual  help 
which  had  prevailed  for  so  many  years  in  the 
Association  would  have  to  be  largely  augmented 
by  regular,  systematic,  paid  assistance.  That 
time  had  now  arrived,  and  the  question  must  be 
faced.  Any  attempt  to  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock  would  be  a  mistake.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
retention  of  the  mutual  or  voluntary  system  as 
far  as  possible.  He  had  no  doubt  that  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee,  but  in  a  report 
such  as  that  which  had  been  presented  to  them, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  clearly  put  everything 
that  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  respon¬ 


sible  for  it.  He  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see 
the  Association  turned  simply  into  a  college  of 
architecture,  and  for  the  old  Association  as 
they  knew  it  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  was  such  a  course  either  necessary  or 
desirable  7  He  did  not  think  it  was.  While  no 
doubt  to  a  very  large  extent  the  future  work  of 
the  Association  must  be  conducted,  upon  the 
lines  mentioned  in  the  report,  by  systematic 
paid  instructors,  yet  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  eliminate  the  services  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  give  voluntary  assistance. 
He  thought  there  would  still  be  scope  for  the 
work  of  voluntary  instructors.  Part  of  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  committee  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  studio  which  should 
have  a  salaried  master.  He  would  say  at  once 
that  he  did  not  think  the  proposed  salary  of 
100Z.  a  year  for  the  master  of  the  studio  was  at 
all  adequate.  He  would  be  a  very  clever  fellow 
indeed  who  would  be  able  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  proposed  studio  and  to  carry  out 
instruction  in  all  the  subjects  included  in  the 
programme;  and  being  a  clever  fellow,  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  be 
content  to  value  his  services  at  only 
100Z.  a  year  7  It  was  not  likely.  But 
it  was  just  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  proposed 
Studio  where  he  thought  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance  would  best  come  in.  The  Association 
numbered  within  its  ranks  men  of  great  artistic 
ability,  as  was  evidenced,  for  instance,  by  the 
“  Sketch-book  ”  ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
perfectly  possible  to  enlist  the  services  of  many 
of  those  men  as  Visitors  to  the  Studio.  Many 
of  them,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  take  turns  in  visiting  the  studio  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  of  the 
students,  and  of  giving  them  advice.  If  that 
feature  could  be  introduced  into  the  scheme  of 
the  studio,  it  would  be  one  means  of  preserving 
the  continuity  of  that  element  of  voluntary 
help,  and  of  maintaining  that  feeling  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  their  art,  which  together  had  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  Association  in  the  past. 
The  subject  of  colour-decoration,  for  instance, 
was  one  in  which  the  services  of  such  Visitors 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Association 
The  Honorary  Visitors  to  the  proposed 
Studio  would  no  doubt  all  be  senior 
members  of  the  Association,  —  men  who 
were  in  practice  for  themselves,  and  who, 
although  they  would  have  no  time  to  take  part 
in  the  regular  teaching  of  the  classes,  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  give  occasional  attendance 
and  advice.  By  carrying  out  that  system  they 
would  maintain  that  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
which,  as  he  had  said,  had  been  for  so  long  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Inadequate  as  the  voluntary  system  had 
become  to  their  present  needs,  and  necessary  as 
it  was  to  engage  paid  assistants,  yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  reliance  upon  paid 
assistance  alone  involved  the  danger  of  the 
teaching  becoming  perfunctory  and  stereo¬ 
typed.  Therefore,  he  said,  “  Maintain  the 
voluntary  system  in  some  part,  at  least,  as  a 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present.”  As 
to  the  question  of  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
annual  subscription,— an  increase  which  he  had 
urged  five  years  ago,  when  the  proposal  was 
defeated  by  a  rather  narrow  majority — he  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  proposed  increase  was  not  then 
adopted ;  for  he  regarded  it  as  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  their  work  was  to  be  carried  on 
properly.  He  could  have  wished,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
subscription  had  not  been  identified  with  the 
proposed  change  of  curriculum.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  have  been  separated  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  better.  They  had  present  in 
that  room,  perhaps,  two  hundred  members ; 
but  the  Association  numbered  a  thousand 
members  ;  and  were  the  two  hundred  to  decide 
upon  raising,  not  only  their  own  subscription, 
but  the  subscription  for  the  other  eight  hundred 
members  7  If  the  two  questions  could  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  if  the  opinions  of  the  members  at 
large  on  the  subject  could  be  taken  by  means 
of  v  ting  papers,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  course  to  adopt.  It  was  quite  true 
that,  as  Mr.  Slater  and  other  speakers  had  said, 
that  half-guinea  subscription  was  ridiculously 
small  to  those  town  members  who  were  reaping 
the  full  advantages  offered  by  the  Association  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  an  extra 
half-a-guinea  a  year  might  be  regarded  as  a 
ridiculously  large  subscription  by  those  who 
were  getting  nothing  in  return  for  it.  He 
could  not  but  think,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  that  it  was  a  question  at  the 
present  time  upon  which  it  was  desirable 


that  they  should  take  a  plebiscite  of  the 
members.  Personally  he  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  increase  of  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion,  but  unless  that  question  could  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  adoption  of  that  part  of  the 
report  which  dealt  with  the  curriculum,  he 
should  ask  leave  to  move  as  an  amendment  *o 
Mr.  Slater’s  motion,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
members  as  a  whole  be  taken  by  voting  papers  : 
on  the  question  of  the  increase  of  subscription ; 
for  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  that  that 
meeting,  which  numbered  only  one-fifth  of  the  i 
members  of  the  Association,  should  take  upon 
itself  to  decide  so  important  a  question,  after 
the  opposition  a  similar  proposal  met  with  some  i 
five  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  said  he  very  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  it 
expressed  very  clearly  views  which  he  had  been 
cherishing  for  a  good  many  years.  He  was  i 
exceedingly  pleased  to  see  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  grappled  so  thoroughly  with  the  ( 
question,  and  had  brought  before  them  so  : 
comprehensive  and  so  admirable  a  scheme.  It  t 
appeared  to  him  that  to  propose  any  half¬ 
measures  would  be  worse  than  useless.  While  i 
he  thoroughly  admired  and  appreciated  the  s 
voluntary  system  of  the  past,  it  had  long  been 
apparent  to  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  : 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association  with 
success  by  continuing  to  rely  upon  it.  What  1 
they  wanted  was  a  thorough  system  of  teaching  : 
by  competent  men, — men  who  would  be  able  to  : 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  systematically. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase  of  the  e 
annual  subscription  of  the  members,  his  own  i 
feeling  was  that  that  question  was  now  « 
in  an  entirely  different  category  to  what  t 
it  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  Even  at  t 
that  period  he  thought  those  who  pro-  • 
posed  the  increase  of  the  subscription  had  1 
adequate  reasons  for  doing  so,  although  those  e 
reasons  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  t 
majority  of  the  members.  But  if  they  had  :i 
adequate  reasons  then,  how  much  more  adequate  e 
were  the  arguments  now  put  forward  in  sup-  • 
port  of  the  increase  7  He  thought  that  in  the  e 
Association  as  it  would  be  worked  under  the  E 
proposed  new  educational  scheme,  the  young  ’ 
architect  w'ould  learn  much  more  there  than  he  2 
would  in  the  office  of  his  principal.  He  was  s 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  day  ; 
classes,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  ) 
expect  young  men  to  work  hard  in  learning  ’ 
their  profession  at  the  fag-end  of  the  day.  . 
Young  men  in  the  prime  of  their  strength  and  1 
spirits  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  some  ) 
time  for  relaxation  and  for  the  lighter  occupa-  • 
tions  of  life.  Without  the  institution  of  day  r 
classes,  what  would  be  the  position  of  young  : 
men  entering  upon  the  proposed  curriculum  7  .’ 
The  earnest  student  would  occupy  his  Satur-  - 
day  afternoons  with  visits  to  buildings ;  every  r 
alternate  Monday  he  would  be  at  the  Insti-  • 
tute  meetings ;  and  every  alternate  Friday  at  tt 
the  Association  meetings.  What  with  these  ;l 
meetings  and  his  work  in  the  Classes  and  at  the  ; 
nroposed  studio,  what  time  would  remain  to  ) 
lira  for  relaxation  7  Everything,  in  his  opinion,  , 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  f 
day  classes,  and  he  only  regretted  that  the  s 
committee  had  not  seen  their  way  to  boldly  ' 
recommend  their  institution  at  once.  While  ; 
the  Association  was  making  a  change  in  its  ; 
methods  of  procedure,  why  not  make  the  change  • 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  establish  day  < 
classes!  He  was  very  much  afraid  that  if  the  : 
Association  did  not  do  se  when  making  this  new  ■ 
departure  in  their  methods,  they  would  be  : 
stereotyping  and  confirming  evening  work  ;  and  l 
it  might  be  much  more  difficult  afterwards  to  >| 
institute  day  classes.  The  institution  of  day  ■ 
classes  would  be  of  special  value  to  country  r 
members,  many  of  whom  would  be  able  to  > 
come  up  and  stay  in  London  for  a  sufficiently  • 
long  period  to  attend  the  courses  of  lectures,  , 
&c.  One  important  point  in  that  connexion  was  i 
that  country  students  needed  to  have  a  thorough  ij 
general  knowledge  of  construction,  such  as  i 
they  would  not  necessarily  get  in  a  London  it 
architect's  office.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Cole  Adams  as  to  the  desirability  of  retaining 
voluntary  work  in  the  conduct  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  much  as  possible.  The  voluntary 
principle  could,  to  quote  the  instance  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Cole  Adams,  be  very  well  maintained  in 
connexion  with  such  a  class  as  that  for  the 
study  of  colour-decoration,  where  voluntary  i\ 
Visitors  would  be  able  to  come  down  and  give  ’ 
valuable  advice ;  but  in  all  matters  relating  to 
science  and  construction  it  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  to  have  regular  lecturers, 
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taking  up  their  subjects  in  a  systematic  way. 
Tor  the  proper  teaching  of  such  subjects  con¬ 
tinuity  was  a  necessary  element.  How  would 
it  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  conduct  a  class 
for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  on  the  voluntary  system?  If  half-a- 
dozen  men  volunteered  to  come  down  and  give 
instruction  in  that  subject,  one  after  the 
other,  he  thought  the  students  in  the  class 
would  obtain  a  very  confused  notion  of 
•the  science  of  sanitation.  He  was  convinced 
that  with  regard  to  nine-tenths  of  the  proposed 
curriculum  they  would  be  obliged,  to  carry  it 
out  efficiently,  to  have  a  system  of  paid 
lecturers  or  teachers.  No  doubt,  as  had  been 
•suggested,  they  would  be  able  to  retain  the 
voluntary  system  to  a  larger  extent  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  studio.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
fees  to  the  lecturers  or  teachers,  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  paid 
partly  by  salary  and  partly  by  a  capitation  fee. 
He  trusted  that  the  meeting  would  adopt  the 
report  substantially  as  it  had  been  presented 
by  the  committee.  If  they  did,  he  believed 
■that  the  Association  would  develope  into  the 
leading  institution  for  the  education  of  archi¬ 
tects  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker  that  the  proposed  day  classes 
•should  be  made  part  of  the  scheme  under  dis- 
•cussion.  He  wanted  to  know  how,  unless  they 
were  going  to  provide  young  architects  with 
cast-iron  constitutions,  as  well  as  with  brains, 
they  were  going  to  get  them  to  take  up  the 
proposed  curriculum?  He  proposed  to  move 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Association  that  as  an  experiment  day 
•classes  should  be  started  concurrently  with  the 
initiation  of  the  new  programme  of  studies. 
They  were  all  agreed  that  the  young  architect 
should  be  educated ;  but  he  maintained  that 
without  the  day  classes  they  would  not  be 
giving  him  a  fair  chance.  Unless  they  saw  to 
it  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  educated 
in  rational  hours,  he  was  afraid  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  special  committee  must  be  a 
failure. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  Mr.  Beale  had  read 
•a  little  further  on  in  the  Report  he  would  find 
that  the  committee  did  recommend  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  day  classes  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  Association.  They  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  should  be  started  if  possible. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  said  he  rose  rather  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  than  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
■cussing  the  elaborate  report  which  was  before 
them.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  five 
or  six  distinct  points  raised  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  report,  and  he 
very  much  regretted  that  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  a  whole  should  have  been  moved, — 
he  would  not  say  thrust  upon  them, — 
en  bloc.  The  special  committee  who  were 
responsible  for  it,  naturally  felt  very  anxious 
about  it  and  desired  to  see  it  adopted ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  various  points  could 
have  been  dealt  with  much  better  in  discussion 
if  the  report  had  been  divided  up  into  heads  or 
parts.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  discuss  it 
as  it  stood,  for  there  was  not  even  any  number¬ 
ing  of  the  paragraphs.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  the  better  for  a  little  editing.  He  wished 
to  ask  Mr.  Slater  and  those  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  report  whether  they  could  not 
take  it  back  for  reconsideration,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  might 
be  considered  point  by  point.  They  would  then 
have  definite  issues  before  them.  At  present 
some  of  them,  while  entirely  sympathising  with 
one  portion  of  the  report,  were  not  in  favour 
of  other  portions. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  said  he  should  certainly 
oppose  any  motion  for  dividing  the  report  into 
sections,  for  the  whole  thing  hung  together. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  said  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stannus  as  to  the  desirability  of  dividing  the 
report  into  sections.  He  thought  that  the  fees 
proposed  wrere  too  heavy  to  be  paid  by  the 
younger  students.  He  could  not  agree  with  all 
that  had  been  said  in  favour  of  the  day-class 
•system,  nor  could  he  agree  that  the  studio  or 
atelier  system  was  everything  that  could  be 
■desired.  He  thought  there  was  rather  too  much 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  join 
the  eight  hours  movement.  If  young  fellows 
wishing  to  advance  in  their  profession  were  not 
disposed  to  use  every  available  opportunity  for 
study  they  could  not  expect  to  succeed.  The 
wisdom  of  the  proposal  to  raise  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  was,  he  thought,  doubtful.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  secretaries  were  50 1.  a  year  out  of 


pocket  by  their  work  for  the  Association,  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  made  up  to  them. 
Although,  perhaps,  the  curriculum  laid  down  by 
the  committee  was  an  ideal  one,  yet  he  thought 
the  charges  to  be  made  to  the  young  students 
were  much  too  heavy,  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  the  report  en  bloc. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  said  that  of  all  the 
speeches  which  he  had  heard  that  evening  he 
felt  most  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Mr.  Cole 
Adams,  for  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  the  old  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  art,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  from  its  commencement,  should  be  kept 
up  even  throughout  the  proposed  changes.  He 
thought  it  would  be  regrettable  if  they  were  to 
change  the  Association  into  a  mere  educational 
machine.  He  felt  sure  they  were  all  desirous 
and  anxious  to  further  and  forward  any  scheme 
which  might  be  considered  advantageous  to  the 
general  body.  He  was  willing  to  accept  as 
a  whole  the  report  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  committee,  although  he  thought 
there  were  certain  things  in  which  it 
fell  short  of  what  was  desirable.  He 
certainly  hoped  that  the  voluntary  system 
would  as  far  as  possible  be  kept  up,  side  by  side 
with  the  new  aids.  The  question  of  day  classes 
involved  a  point  of  very  great  importance  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  establish  them.  If  the  pro¬ 
posed  studio  were  worked  in  the  day  time  as 
well  as  in  the  evening,  he  was  convinced  that 
many  architects  who  had  pupils  would  not  only 
allow  their  pupils  to  attend,  but  would  pay 
their  fees.  With  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  ways  and  means,  he  was  not  convinced  by 
the  figures  put  before  them  that  the  proposed 
new  scheme  would  be  self-supporting.  Some 
important  points,  it  appeared  to  him,  had  not 
been  taken  account  of.  Their  library,  for 
instance,  would  need  to  be  greatly  developed  if 
it  were  to  become  at  all  adequate  to  the  work  of 
the  Association  under  the  new  scheme.  What 
they  would  really  want,  and  what  they  wanted 
now  very  badly,  was  a  proper  reading-room.  It 
was  of  no  use  pointingto  the  Institute  Library  as 
providing  a  proper  reading-room,  for  that  was 
not  a  room  in  which  anyone  could  read  with 
comfort.  Therefore  he  thought  the  question 
of  providing  a  good  reading-room,  where  the 
members  could  read  and  study,  was  one  of  the 
first  importance.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any 
permanent  good  merely  from  attending  lectures. 
Besides  listening  to  lectures,  they  must  after¬ 
wards  studyand  read  up  the  subjects  of  which  the 
lecturers  treated.  Students  required  adequate 
means  for'  deliberate  study,  and  one  of  the  first 
essentials  was  a  good  reading-room.  Besides 
that,  the  library  itself  would  have  to  be 
improved  in  the  number  and  character  of  its 
books.  A  past  -  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  attached  great  importance 
to  that  point,  had  commissioned  him  to  say 
that  if  the  proposed  scheme,  or  some  scheme  of 
the  kind,  came  into  force,  he  would  be  willing 
to  give  a  donation  to  the  library  of  100  guineas. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  raising  the  sub¬ 
scription,  for  his  own  part  he  felt  that  that  was 
an  absolutely  necessary  step  to  take.  There 
was  no  doubt,  however,  he  thought,  that  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  proposed  changes  needed 
consideration  in  greater  detail ;  but  subject  to 
that  he  was  disposed  to  give  the  report  of  the 
committee  his  best  support. 

Mr.  Stannus  then  formally  moved  that  the 
report  be  referred  back  with  a  view  to  the 
committee  preparing  a  series  of  separate  reso¬ 
lutions  embodying  the  principles  involved  in 
their  recommendations,  and  that  that  report 
should  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned  meeting, 
the  opinion  of  the  members  being  taken  on  the 
question  in  the  meantime  by  means  of  circulars. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  seconded. 

After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  objected  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Stannus 
with  regard  to  voting  papers  would  be  out  of 
order, 

The  Chairman,  who  was  appealed  to  to  give 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  taken 
under  the  circumstances,  said  it  was  rather  an 
invidious  thing  to  ask  him  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  matter.  The  special  committee  had  made 
their  report  on  the  questions  referred  to  them 
as  a  whole  ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  adopted  it  as  a  whole,  and  sent  it 
down  to  the  present  meeting  for  consideration 
as  a  whole.  He  might  say,  however,  that  in 
committee,  ten  members  of  the  thirteen  who 
were  present  voted  for  sending  it  down  as  a 
whole. 


Mr.  Max  Clarke  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  divide  the  report,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Stannus.  If  put  to  the  meeting  as  a  whole  he 
thought  it  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  W.  Burrell  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  the  special  committee  to  refer  the 
whole  question  back  to  them  after  the  time  and 
care  they  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell  said  he  could  not  see 
what  Mr.  Stannus  was  to  gain  by  persisting  in 
his  amendment.  Supposing  the  report  were  to 
be  divided  under  several  heads,  and  supposing 
some  of  the  divisions  of  the  report  were 
carried  and  others  were  lost,  they  would  find 
themselves  in  a  ridiculous  position.  Surely 
those  members  who  objected  to  any  particular 
portions  of  the  report  could  move  amendments 
directed  against  them.  As  to  the  question  of 
raising  the  subscription,  it  was  of  no  use  to 
say  that  the  Association  had  been  successful 
hitherto  on  the  half -guinea  subscription.  Even 
under  the  voluntary  system  the  amount  had  not 
proved  adequate  to  maintain  the  Association  in 
a  state  of  efficiency.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  send  round  to  the 
members  to  ask  them  to  say  whether  they 
would  pay  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea  per 
annum.  Those  who  took  no  active  part  in  the 
working  of  the  Association  would  naturally  vote 
for  the  smaller  sum. 

Mr.  Slater  said  that  as  the  hour  was  getting 
late  he  desired  to  make  an  appeal  to  Mr. 
Stannus.  The  points  which  Mr.  Stannus  had 
touched  upon  had  already  been  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  special  committee.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  they  had  had  that  evening  a  very 
good  general  discussion  upon  the  scheme  as  a 
whole ;  and  as  it  was  the  view  of  the  special 
committee  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  that  the  report  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole  he  thought  the  best  way  to 
proceed  would  be  to  adjourn  the  discussion,  and 
he,  therefore,  asked  Air.  Stannus  to  withdraw 
his  amendment.  If  Mr.  Stannus’s  objection  was 
only  to  the  proposal  to  increase  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for 
him  to  move  an  amendment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Gotch  supported  Mr.  Slater’s  appeal,  for 
on  consideration  he  thought  that  that  would  be 
the  best  course  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Stannus,  however,  declined  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  but  on  the  contrary  urgently 
appealed  to  Mr.  Slater  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
as  persistence  in  attempting  to  carry  the 
report  en  bloc  would  imperil  the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  Leverton  seconded,  and  on  a  show  of 
hands  being  taken  the  motion  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  carried. 

The  date  to  which  the  discussion  was  ad¬ 
journed  was  not  announced  from  the  chair. 


« INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION.” 

“The  Position  and  Prospects  of  Industrial 
Conciliation,”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  seventh 
ordinary  meeting,  for  the  present  session, 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-street,  Sir 
Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  past 
President  of  the  society,  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  was,  to  some  extent,  a  continuation 
of  a  previous  paper  read  in  December,  1886,  in 
which  the  methods  of  preventing  and  adjusting 
industrial  disputes  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades  of 
the  North  of  England  had  been  described  in 
detail.  The  writer  commenced  by  alluding  to 
the  prominence  of  the  subject  at  the  present 
time,  both  in  England  and  abroad.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  continental  conseils  de prud' homines 
did  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  remove,  and  appa¬ 
rently  were  not  intended  to  remove,  all  occa¬ 
sion  for  industrial  quarrels.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  notice  the  advantages  which  the  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  subject  seemed  to  involve.  In 
the  first  place  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  was  directed  to  the  question  ;  and  the 
conciliation  scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  followed  upon  the  London  dock 
strike,  while  abroad,  the  International  Labour 
Congress  at  Berlin  was,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  result  of  the  miners’  strikes  in  West¬ 
phalia.  In  the  second  place,  effective  interest 
might  be  aroused  in  the  history  of  past 
experiments,  such  as  that  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  on  the  manu¬ 
factured  iron  trade  of  the  North  of  England, 
which  might,  the  writer  held,  be  considered 
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as  furnishing  a  crucial  instance  of  the 
possibility  of  industrial  conciliation  ;  for 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  that  trade 
were  as  serious  as  could  well  be  conceived,  and 
the  Board  had  now  been  in  successful  working 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  And,  thirdly  and 
lastly,  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
subject  were  more  likely  at  this  than  at  other 
times  to  be  generally  understood.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  effective  representation  of  both  parties, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  trade  union  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  means  for  such  representation  of  the 
men  were,  the  writer  argued,  gradually  winning 
their  way  to  recognition ;  and  in  this  connexion 
the  London  dock  strike  presented  some  note¬ 
worthy  features.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages 
attaching  to  the  present  prominence  of  the 
question.  The  public  were  inclined  to  enter¬ 
tain  extravagant  expectations  of  the  results  to 
be  achieved  by  industrial  concilation,  and  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  element  of 
human  nature,  which  was  necessarily  involved 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  in  1887  of  the  sliding-scale,  which  formerly 
regulated  wages  in  the  Northumberland  coal 
trade,  was  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  failure  of  the  most  admirable 
and  advanced  scheme  of  industrial  concilia¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  recent  history  of  that  trade 
was  examined  at  some  length.  From 
this  history  it  appeared  that  the  system  of  the 
sliding-scale  was  liable  to  break  down  in 
seasons  of  rapid  and  extensive  fluctuations  in 
prices,  and  also  that  the  authority  of  trades 
union  officials  was  not  invariably  secure  from 
impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of 
the  members  of  their  organisation.  The  writer 
concluded  by  urging  that  industrial  conciliation 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  panacea,  but  rather 
as  an  advantageous  and  reasonable  alternative 
to  strikes  and  lock-outs,  which  might  commend 
itself  to  sensible  men  as  a  practical  means  of 
adjusting  disputed  questions  with  tolerable 
assurance  of  success. 

In  the  interesting  discussion  that  followed, 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  Howell, 
M.P.,  Air.  C.  M.  Norwood,  Air.  S.  B.  Boulton, 
Air.  W.  H.  Hey,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — At 
the  final  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this 
Association,  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  President 
declared  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
been  elected  to  the  various  offices  named  for 
session  1890-91,  viz. President,  Air.  T.  Naden  ; 
Vice-President,  Air.  W.  H.  Lloyd ;  Hon.  Treasurer] 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman ;  Hon.  Librarian,  Air.  H. 
Beck;  Hon.  Secretary,  Air.  H.  R.  Lloyd, 
A.R.I.B.A. ;  Hon.  Auditors,  Alessrs.  A.  T. 
Powell,  chartered  accountant,  and  E.  F.  Titley. 
Council,  consisting  of  four  Alembers  and  three 
Associates,  viz. :  —  Alembers  :  Alessrs.  W.  H. 
Bidlake,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.;  W.  Doubleday; 
W.  Hale,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  and  W.  H.  Kendrick. 
Associates :  Alessrs.  F.  B.  Andrews,  A.R.I.B.A., 
G.  T.  Bassett,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  H.  R.  Bewlay.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Association  during  the  past  session,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  was  also  voted  to  the 
retiring  officers.  It  was  announced  that  the 
services  of  Professor  R.  H.  Smith,  AI.I  M.E., 
Assoc.-M.I.C.E.,  had  been  secured  as  lecturer 
on  Statics,  and  that  a  number  of  members  had 
already  given  in  their  names  for  the  lectures. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— An  ex¬ 
hibition  was  held  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  at 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Alan  Chester  Society  of 
Architects  (Diocesan  Chambers)  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  descriptive  report  of  a  tour,  in  Belgium 
and  a  portion  of  northern  France,  made  by  Air. 
Th.  E.  Barker,  A.R.I.B.A.,  who  had  been 
selected,  in  a  preliminary  competition,  as  the 
holder  of  the  Society’s  Travelling  Studentship 
for  last  year.  The  studentship,  of  the  value  of 
fifty  guineas,  was  given  on  the  condition  of  the 
holder  submitting  satisfactory  proofs  of  work 
done  during  a  tour  of  three  months,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
February  20,  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of 
their  satisfaction  with  the  result. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— A  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  District  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
non  is  to  be  held  at  Burnley  on'  Saturday  next, 


A  NEW  LIME. 

Sir, — We  are  using  a  new  patent  lime 
(Ferguson’s  patent)  in  rebuilding  the  “  Swiss 
Hotel,”  Old  Compton-street,  Soho,  and  as  this 
is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  first  time  that  this 
lime  has  been  practically  used  in  this  country, 
a  few  words  of  our  experience  concerning  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  numerous  readers  of 
your  paper. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  highly  satisfied 
with  the  result,  so  far.  The  mortar  made  with 
this  lime  resembles  in  its  properties  more  a 
Portland  cement  than  a  grey  lime  mortar,  as  it 
is  very  quick  setting,  becoming  almost  as  hard 
as  cement  in  a  few  days. 

We  made  a  very  satisfactory  concrete  which, 
in  spite  of  a  heavy  rain  during  the  night,  was 
hard  enough  next  morning  to  build  the  founda¬ 
tions  upon. 

The  usual  proportion  of  lime  to  sand,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  too  good  for  ordinary  brickwork, 
and  we  find  that  one  part  lime  to  four  parts  sand 
makes  perfectly  satisfactory  work. 

The  inventor  says  that  the  mortar  will  be  in 
no  way  affected  by  frost,  which,  however,  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  testing. 

In  plastering,  which  we  shall  begin  shortly, 
the  lime  is  said  to  give  even  better  satisfaction, 
as  it  takes  colour  easier  than  common  plaster  or 
cement,  and  becomes  dry  enough  to  take  paint 
or  paper  within  three  or  four  weeks. 

Sold  at  the  low  value  of  ordinary  grey  lime, 
we  should  say  that  there  is  a  large  future  in 
store  for  the  lucky  inventor,  and  we  think  it 
but  right  that  publicity  should  be  given  to  this 
invention,  as  in  certain  cases  (as,  for  instance, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  execute  works  with 
great  rapidity)  it  will  prove  invaluable  on 
account  of  its  setting  properties. 

Any  architect  or  builder  interested  in  the 
subject  can  inspect  the  work  done  with  this 
lime  at  the  “  Swiss  Hotel,”  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  at  21,  Old  Compton-street,  W. 

Williams  &  Hopton. 

156,  Begent-street,  IF. 

***  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  our  corres¬ 
pondents  state  that  the  lime  or  cement  in 
question  is  obtained  from  Germany,  and  is  not 
at  present  manufactured  in  England. 


“  ON  THE  PLANNING  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS.” 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Young’s 
paper  on  “  Hospitals  ”  you  refer  to  the  circular 
ones  erected,  but  omit  to  mention  that  of  the 
Hampstead  Workhouse  Infirmary,  which  was 
built  from  my  designs  in  1885,  and  illustrated 
by  you  the  following  year. 

It  is  of  interest  in  consequence  of  it  being 
the  largest  on  the  circular  system,  and  the  first 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  having  seventy-five  beds  and  nurses’ 
quarters,  and  a  diameter  of  50  ft. 

It  has  been  fully  occupied  for  nearly  six 
years,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
having  stood  the  test  of  time,  a  desideratum 
desired  by  Air.  Young  in  his  able  paper.  The 
medical  and  nursing  staff  at  Hampstead  speak 
of  the  building  in  the  highest  terms  ;  and  the 
ventilating  system  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
My  experience  with  both  kinds  of  wards  enables 
me  to  say  that,  in  this  most  important  parti¬ 
cular,  the  circular  ward  is  greatly  superior. 
Unless  this  form  of  building  had  been  adopted 
at  Hampstead,  a  valuable  site  would  have  been 
useless  for  the  much-needed  extension  of  sick 
wards  accommodation. — I  remain,  yours,  &c., 
Charles  Bell. 


Sir, — In  the  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on 
this  subject  by  Air.  Keith  D.  Young,  F.R.I.B.A., 
as  published  in  your  columns  I  obsorvo  Air.  Young 
stating  (as  per  page  359,  first  column)  “  There  is,  I 
think,  very  little  doubt  that  in  England  the  most 
suitable  form  of  ventilation  is  the  most  simple. 
Opposite  windows,  assisted  by  the  extracting 
power  of  open  fire-places,  supply  all  that  is  required, 
where  properly  handled,  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
sufficiently  diluted.” 

Now,  while  I  admit  the  value  of  good,  simple 
ventilation,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  credit  the 
open  fire-place  with  first-class  value  as  an  efficient 
‘  ‘  extnicti ng  power.  ”  My  reason  for  saying  so  is  that 
it  is  far  too  low,  only  about  thirty  inches  or  so  above 
the  floor.  As  the  vitiated  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
is  heated  to  97  deg.,  and  the  vitiated  air  from  gas 
lights  still  higher,  it  follows  that  before  this  warm 
vitiated  air  can  get  up  the  chimney  it  has  to  be 
driven  down  somehow  to  the  thirty-inch  level. 
Now  I  would  ask  why  there  should  not  be  provision 
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made  to  carry  off  this  warm  vitiated  air  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  as  it  rises  ? 

I  respectfully  think  that  provision  for  doing  so 
should  exist  in  a  changeable  climate  like  ours,  quit© 
independent  of  the  windows,  either  by  shafts  or 
flues  in  the  walls,  or  by  sufficiently  large  pipes 
properly  fitted  in. 

I  write  this  after  visiting  a  recently-erected 
hospital,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  and 
churches,  and  watching  the  bad  effect  produced 
wherever  there  was  deficient  provision  for  carrying- 
off  the  vitiated  air  at  the  top  of  the  room. 

At  one  school  a  good  lesson  was  got  as  to  not 
believing  all  you  hear  too  readily.  The  head¬ 
master  and  myself  went  into  one  school -room  in 
which  there  were  two  female  teachers  ;  the  window 
was  open  on  the  windward  side,  so  I  asked  : — “  D© 
you  children  not  feel  a  draught  from  the  window  ?” 
One  of  the  girls  immediately  cried  out,  “  No,  sir." 
I  remarked,  “I  fear  that  is  not  true.”  The  Head¬ 
master  then  said  :  “  All  you  children  who  feel  the 
air  blowing  in  upon  you  hold  up  your  hands." 
About  thirty  immediately  did  so  !  Then  a  set-to 
occurred  between  the  teachers,  one  stating  the  cold 
draught  from  the  window  was  often  very  disagree¬ 
able,  the  other,  who  was  out  of  the  cuirent ,  felt 
nothing  wrong.  There  will  be  more  published  in 
this  relation  shortly.  AY.  P.  Buchan. 


THE  OLD  NAVE,  SOUTHWARK. 

Sir, — Instead  of  the  nave  of  Southwark  being 
demolished,  as  said  on  page  340,  in  1S38,  I  can 
vouch  for  its  being  untouched  in  July,  1839,  having 
never  visited  London  till  that  month,  and  that 
being  the  first  building  I  entered,  little  dreaming  I 
was  never  to  see  it  agaiu.  I  believe  there  was  no 
seuth  porch  ;  but  in  any  case  the  west  end,  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  solid,  had  a  central  entrance  and  carved 
doors  of  later  date  than  any  other  part,  but  of  rich 
and  unique  design,  delineated  in  Pugin’s  “  Speci¬ 
mens,”  vol.  ii. ,  plate  K*,  described  on  page  9, 
where  a  note  says,  “  See  vol.  v.  of  '  Architectural 
Antiquities,’  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.,  for  ground-plan 
and  five  other  plates  of  this  church.”  I  cannot  find 
these,  nor  is  Southwark  in  any  of  the  indexes  to  that 
work.  E.  L.  Garbett. 

3,  Myddelton-square,  E.C. 


PRICE-BOOKS. 

Sir,  —In  your  issue  of  Alay  3,  I  have  read  with 
considerable  interest  an  excellent  article  on  Alessrs. 
Lockwood’s,  Laxton’s,  and  Spon’s  new  books  on 
prices.  With  the  whole  of  your  remarks  I  cordially 
agree,  and,  moreover,  I  think  no  practical  man 
would  ever  dream  of  consulting  them  as  a  guide  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate  cost  of  work,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  any  one  took  bis  ideas  of  prices 
from  any  yet-published  book,  and  entered  into 
competitive  estimating,  he  would  find  himself  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  it,  as  the  greater  portion  of  their 
prices  are  absurdly  high,  and  not  at  all  suitable  -to 
the  present  day,  with  its  close-shaving  and  fierc© 
competition. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  one  of  the  above- 
named  firms  should  get  a  practical  man,  — a 
“tradesman,” — in  each  of  the  trades,  to  treat  upon 
his  ideas  on  the  subject,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
he  has  also  sound  ideas  re  establishment  expenses, 
wear  and  tear,  depreciation  of  plant,  &c.,  and  I 
feel  confident  by  so  doing  a  far  more  valuable 
work  could  be  brought  befere  the  public. 

In  my  own  case  I  could  advise  on  one  trade 
alone,  but  on  that  thoroughly,  having  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  it  in  town,  and  since  then  have 
had  six  years’  experience  in  an  office  as  estimating  | 
clerk,  bookkeeper,  &c. ;  and  in  every  trade  there 
are  numbers  of  such  men  who,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  know  their  own  individual  trade  better 
than  any  one  man  possibly  can  who  attempts  to  ' 
lay  down  laws  on  all  trades,  and  consequently  can¬ 
not  be  a  specialist  in  any  one.  Practical. 


“BOUNDARIES  TO  FOOTPATHS.” 

Sir,— The  General  Highways  Act,  5  k  6  Will.  IV., 
cap.  50,  provides  for  cutting  hedges  by  the  side  of  < 
carriageways  but  not  footpaths.  The  presumption  i 
is  that  footpaths  mostly  crossed  unenclosed  land. 

There  are  several  cases  that  have  been  tried,  and  i 
it  is  held  that  if  a  footway  is  fenced  on  either  side,  \ 
the  person  fencing  is  bound  to  maintain  a  good  i 
hard  path,  and,  failing  this,  can  be  indicted.  It  is 
held  that  when  a  footpath  is  unfenced  the  public 
can  walk  on  the  adjoining  land,  but  fencing  prevents  ■ 
this.  Since  1862,  Highway  Boards  can  authorise 
the  fencing  of  footpaths. 

I  have  no  doubt  an  action  could  be  brought 
against  the  owners  of  tho  hedges  for  obstructing  | 
the  highway,  and  if  tho  public  broke  through  the 
hedge  and  trespassed  on  tho  adjoining  land  no  con-  i 
viction  would  follow. 

The  highway  is  “ between  the  fences  thereof j”  and  if  i 
a  wall  or  any  other  fence  was  built,  the  line  vould  i 
be  the  outside  of  the  stem  of  the  quick  or  briar  at  i 
its  contact  with  the  earth.  ' 

The  ditch  is  used  jointly  for  the  drainage  of  the 
land  and  road,  and  cannot  be  alienated. 

Robert  Phillips, 

County  Surveyor. 


May  24,  1890.] 
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CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY  ACT: 

OLIVER  V.  GREENWOOD. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court,  on  tbe  16th  inst., 
beforo  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  and  a  jury,  the  case 
of  Oliver  v.  Greenwood  was  heard.  The  action  was 
brought  by  John  Oliver,  carpenter  and  joiner,  of 
8,  Man ch ester-road,  Notting-hill,  to  recover  200f.  in 
compensation  for  perso*al  injuries  he  was  alleged 
to  have  sustained  through  the  negligence  of  the 
foreman  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  James  Greenwood, 
builder,  of  86,  Cannon -street,  E.C. 

Mr.  Morton  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr. 
A.  II.  Ruegg  for  the  defendant. 

For  the  plaintiff,  it  was  stated  that  the  defendant 
was  engaged  in  making  structural  alterations  to 
two  houses  in  Milton-street,  City,  which  were  being 
thrown  into  one.  On  Dec.  24  last,  the  plaintiff  was 
in  the  defendant’s  service,  and  while  at  work  an 
accident  happened,  which  resulted  very  seriously 
for  the  plaintiff,  as  he  was  injured  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  any  work  from 
then  until  the  present  time.  A  part  of  the  work 
consisted  of  removing  the  party-wall,  and  to  do 
this  girders  had  to  be  employed.  The  plaintiff 
worked  under  the  superintendence  of  a  foreman 
namod  Fleming,  and  a  deputy  foreman  named 
Edwards,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  to  do  somo 
work  on  the  ground  floor.  After  dinner  the  fore¬ 
man  told  a  man  named  Deersley  to  commence 
drilling  a  hole  in  tbe  wall  on  the  second  floor.  To 
do  this  a  ratchet-drill  was  employed.  While  the 
men  were  at  work,  Deersley,  by  some  mistake, 
allowed  tho  ratchet  to  slip.  It  fell  on  to  a  joist, 
and  then  bounded  on  to  tho  plaintiff's  head,  hurting 
him  very  much.  He  was  removed  to  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital,  and  was  afterwards  sent  home, 
where  his  private  doctor  attended  him.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  plaintiff  that  in  the  building  trade 
it  was  a  recognised  custom  to  have  either  guard 
boards  to  prevent  tools,  &c.,  falling,  or  cloths  to 
prevent  any  one  being  injured  should  anything  fall. 
Had  that  been  done,  the  accident  would  not  have 
happened. 

Evidence  was  given  in  support  of  tho  case,  the 
doctor  stating  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  time 
how  long  the  plaintiff  might  suffer. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Ruegg  admitted  that  the 
plaintiff  had  suffered  injuries  for  which  if  he  were 
entitled  to  anything  he  should  bo  fairly  and  reason¬ 
ably  compensated.  But  the  case  for  the  defendant 
was  that  he  was  not  liable  for  the  sad  occurrence. 
The  customs  of  the  building  trade  were  at  issue.  It 
was  not  the  habit  of  builders  to  provide  guard  boards 
or  drop-cloths  when  work  of  this  sort  was  being 
done.  The  man  Deersley  was  working  on  a  four- 
board  scaffold,  whereas  men^frequently  worked  on 
one  board.  No  provision  was  necessary  to  avoid 
tools  falling,  as  in  the  defendant’s  experience  a 
rachet  drill  had  never  fallen  in  this  way  before. 
The  defendant  was,  under  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  only  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  such 
men  as  had  superintendence,  which  the  man  Deersley 
had  not. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  summed  up  and  the  jury, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Judgment,  with  costs,  accordingly. 


SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE. 

Cleetliorpe. — The  Cleethorpe  Local  Board 
have  instructed  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E., 
Nottingham,  to  prepare  plans  and  obtain 
tenders  for  carrying  their  Beaconthorpe  outfall 
150  yards  farther  out  to  sea,  in  consequence  of 
the  tidal  increase  of  sand  on  the  beach. 

Wolston. — The  Leamington  Courier  says  that 
the  Rugby  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  has 
called  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E.,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  to  report  and  submit  a  scheme  for  the 
drainage  of  Wolston. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ashton-under- Lyne. — A  mission  school  is  to 
be  built  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  for  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect. 

West  Hartlepool. — The  schools  which  the 
West  Hartlepool  School  Board  have  been  erect¬ 
ing  in  Oxford-street  are  now  completed.  They 
comprise  a  mixed  school  for  360  boys  and  girls 
and  infants’  school  for  270.  The  former  has 
an  assembly -hall,  54  ft.  by  30  ft.  ;  five  class¬ 
rooms,  each  25  ft.  6  in.  by  21  ft. ;  masters’ 
room,  15  ft.  by  12  ft. ;  and  cloak-room,  30  ft.  by 
20  ft.  The  infants’  school  is  50  ft.  by  24  ft., 
with  two  class-rooms,  each  24  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
inarching  hall,  44  ft.  by  14  ft. ;  mistresses’ 
room,  15  ft.  by  12  ft. ;  and  cloak-room,  24  ft.  by 
12  ft.  There  is  also  a  caretaker’s  house,  with 
six  rooms,  and  there  are  play-sheds  and  latrines, 
approached  by  covered  ways,  to  each  depart¬ 
ment.  The  buildings  are  erected  in  brick 
covered  with  slate,  the  woodwork  being  of 


pitch-pine  varnished.  The  playgrounds  are 
paved  with  compressed  concrete  flags.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  4,200£.,  including 
caretaker’s  house,  or  about  61.  a  head  for 
schools  after  deducting  the  cost  of  such  house. 
The  design  selected  in  open  competition  was 
that  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  who 
has  carried  out  the  work  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  clerk  of  works,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  of  West  Hartlepool. 


j&Wtrmfs  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XXI. 
COMMERCIAL  UNITS. 

LECTRICITY  SUPPLY  is  a  phrase  used- 
as  a  rule,  to  denote,  not  the  supply  of 
electricity,  but  the  supply  of  work  or 
energy  by  means  of  an  electric  current.  When 
a  building  is  being  supplied  from  a  central 1 
station,  the  extreme  points  in  its  circuit  or  cir¬ 
cuits  are  joined  one  to  each  of  the  two  mains 
belonging  to  the  supply  company.  As  many 
coulombs  flow  out  from  the  building  into  the 
supply  main,  which  is  at  the  lower  potential,  as 
flow  into  the  building  out  of  that  which  is  at 
the  higher  potential.  The  coulombs  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  flow  out  have  lost  potential,  or 
capability  of  doing  work,  and  it  is  the  energy 
conveyed  to  the  consumer  in  this  way  which 
constitutes  an  electricity  supply.  To  put  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  does  not  leave  electricity  behind  it,  but 
work. 

The  practical  unit  of  energy,  the  joule  (see 
article  V.),  is  much  too  small  for  trade  purposes  ; 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  therefore  fixed  upon  a 
commercial  unit,  which  they  define  as  follows : — 
“  The  expression  ‘  unit  ’  shall  mean  the  energy 
contained  in  a  current  of  one  thousand  amperes 
flowing  under  an  electro-motive  force  of  one 
volt  during  an  hour.”  This  unit  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  Board  of  Trade  unit,  and 
written  B.T.U.  The  B.T.U.  is  therefore  equal 
to  1000  x  1  x  60  x  60,  or  3'6  x  106  joules. 

The  fact  that  a  million  joules  can  in  certain 
districts  be  bought  for  about  2d.  may  give 
some  idea  of  how  relatively  small  an  amount  of 
energy  it  really  represents.  Before  the  joule  was 
adopted  as  a  unit,  the  B.T.U.  was  generally 
defined  as  1,000  watt-hours  ;  but  unfortunately 
those  who  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the 
difference  between  power  and  work  have  con¬ 
fused  matters  by  defining  the  B.T.U.  as  1,000 
watts.  The  original  definition,  however,  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  B.T.U.  is  a  measure  of  energy  or 
of  power. 

Makers  of  dynamo-machines,  finding  the  watt 
too  small  a  unit  of  power  in  which  to  express 
the  possible  output  from  their  plant,  have 
adopted  a  unit  equal  to  1,000  watts.  A  12-unit 
machine  can,  therefore,  give  an  output  of 
12,000  watts,  and  we  also  immediately  know 
that  such  a  machine  can  in  one  hour  deliver 
12  B.T.U.’s.  This  new  unit  of  power  is  also 
fairly  convenient  in  its  relation  to  horse-power, 
since  1  H.P.  =  746  watts,  or  1  unit  [of  1,000 
watts]  =  1-34  H.P.  If,  therefore,  a  machine  is 
specified  as  of  so  many  units,  it  follows  that, 
allowing  for  the  loss  in  the  conversion  of 
mechanical  into  electrical  energy,  it  will  take 
about  1^  times  that  quantity  of  horse-power  to 
drive  it  ;  a  12-unit  machine  must  receive 
18  H.P.,  actual,  in  order  that  it  may  work  to  its 
full  capacity. 

The  unit  of  quantity  employed  in  connexion 
with  secondary  cells  is  the  ampere-hour,  that 
is,  the  number  of  coulumbs  carried  past  any 
point  in  a  circuit  by  an  ampere  flowing  for  an 
hour.  The  ampere-hour  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
1  x  60  x  60,  or  3,600  coulombs. 

Makers  commonly  state  the  capacity  of  a  cell 
in  horse-power-hours,  though  the  word  hours  is 
usually  omitted.  A  “  1 -horse  -  power  cell” 
means  a  cell  that,  under  normal  working  con¬ 
ditions,  stores  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to 
that  delivered  by  one  horse-power  in  one  hour. 
Taking  the  discharging  E.M.F.  as  2  volts,  such 
746 

a  cell  will  give  —  =  373  ampere-hours. 

If  a  secondary  battery  be  charged  and  dis¬ 
charged  with  care,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ampere  hours  of  discharge  very  nearly  equal 
those  of  charge,  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  some¬ 
times  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  a  cell  may  be 
very  near  100  per  cent. ;  but  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  a  secondary  cell  is  required  to  store 


energy.  The  difference  of  potential  between 
the  terminals  is  about  2-5  when  being  charged, 
and  2  when  being  discharged  under  ordinary- 
conditions  :  hence,  even  if  no  loss  of  ampere- 
hours  took  place  at  all,  only  80  per  cent,  of  the 
energy  used  in  charging  would  be  returned.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  considerably  less  than  this, 
though  no  exact  figures  can  be  given,  as  the 
true  efficiency  varies  considerably  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  a  battery  is  called  upon 
to  do. 

The  number  of  watts  required  to  drive  a 
given  current  through  a  conductor  of  known 
resistance  can  be  at  once  calculated  (see 
article  V.) ;  the  work  thus  used  reappears  as- 
heat,  and  causes  the  temperature  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  rise. 

If  J  =  number  of  joules,  h  =  number  of  units 
of  heat*  produced 

h  =  0-24J. 

Mains. 

In  small  installations  of  electric  light  or 
power  plant,  the  loss  of  power,  not  the  rise 
of  temperature,  which  takes  place  in  the  con¬ 
ductors,  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  but  when 
long  distances  have  to  be  traversed,  or  large 
currents  carried,  the  question  of  the  size  of 
the  conductors  or  mains  can  no  longer  be 
overlooked. 

Loss  of  power  involves  merely  the  question 
of  cost.  When  the  conditions  under  which 
power  will  be  produced  are  known,  the  cost 
can  be  calculated.  Interest  on  capital  outlay 
and  depreciation  are  the  items  in  the  annual 
cost  of  a  cable ;  to  these,  however,  must  b& 
added  the  annual  cost  of  the  work  done  in 
getting  the  current  through  the  cable.  The 
larger  the  cable,  the  smaller  the  latter  cost, 
but  the  greater  the  two  former  items ;  a  medium 
course  should  therefore  be  taken  to  make  the 
sum  of  the  two  a  minimum.  The  mathematical 
solution  of  the  problem  was  given  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  in  1881. 

The  rise  of  temperature  permissible  in  a  main 
is  limited  by  the  temperature  to  which  it  can 
be  raised  w’ithout  injury  to  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  constructed.  This  question  was  in¬ 
vestigated  mathematically  in  a  very  complete- 
manner  by  Professor  George  Forbes,  in  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  in  1884,  to  determine  what  section 
the  conductor  of  a  main  or  cable  should  have 
to  prevent  overheating  with  any  given  current. 

If  in  a  cable  the  permissible  loss  of  power 
per  mile  is  proportional  to  the  current,  formulae 
already  given  show  that  if  the  current  increases- 
the  cross-section  of  the  cable  must  increase  in 
the  same  ratio,  or  if  D  be  the  diameter  of  the 
cable,  since  the  cross-section  varies  as  D5  then. 
Doc  Cl  a  very  simple  relation.  Passing  on, 
however,  to  the  consideration  of  how  the  rise 
of  temperature,  T,  varies  with  C  and  D — let 
R  be  the  resistance  of,  say  a  mile  of  the  cable, 
if  h= the  quantity  of  heat  produced,  we  know 
that : — 

lXMl| 


or  h  =  p  —  when^J  is  some  constant- 


Again,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes  out 
varies  as  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  surface 
of  the  cable  from  which  it  can  escape  and  the 
temperature  of  the  surface.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  circular  cable  the  surface  is  proportioned  to  D, 
hence 

h  X  TD 

or  =  jTD  when  q  is  some  constant- 
The  value  of  h  in  both  cases  is  the  same, 
because  when  the  cable  is  at  the  highest  tem¬ 
perature  the  current  can  produce,  as  much  heat 
must  escape  from  the  cable  as  is  generated  in  it, 
or  the  temperature  would  continue  to  rise ;  there¬ 
fore 


The  value  of  T,  however,  must  be  the  same 
for  all  sizes  of  cables  when  this  value,  the 
highest  allowable,  has  been  decided  upon.  We 
then  have 

—  —P.  T  a  constant. 

D3  q 

D  X  C* 

This  expression  shows  that  -with  a  cable  of 
circular  section,  the  weight  of  conductor  per 
mile  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the 

*  The  unit  of  heat  is  the  quantity  required  to  raise 
one  gramme  of  water,  at  its  maximum  density,  1  deg. 
centigrade. 
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cube  root  of  the  current ;  so  that,  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  if  the  current  is  increased  a 
thousandfold,  the  weight,  and  consequent  cost 
of  conductor,  will  increase  ten  thousandfold ; 
that  is,  the  conductor  must  be  ten  times  as 
large  as  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  score  of  loss 
of  power  alone.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
more  apparent  than  real :  either  a  number  of 
conductors  may  be  used,  or  a  single  conductor 
shaped  so  as  to  present  a  vastly  increased 
cooling  surface  ;  by  either  of  these  means,  then, 
may  the  excessive  temperature  in  large  cables 
be  reduced  without  increasing  the  area  of  cross 
section  abnormally. 


Jj00ks. 

Schliemann's  Ausgraoungen  in  Troja,  Tiryns , 
Mykenti,  Orchomenos,  Ithaha,  im  Lichte  der- 
heutigen  Wissenschaft.  Dr.  Cael  Schuch- 
ARDT,  mit  2  Portriits,  6  Karten,  und  Pliinen, 
und  290  Abbildungen.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
1890. 

nHE  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  excava¬ 
tions  have  always  been  given  with  re¬ 
markable  promptness  to  the  archreo- 
logical  world.  In  no  direction  has  his  mar¬ 
vellous  business  capacity  been  more  strikingly 
shown  than  by  the  readiness  and  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  huge  volumes  like  “  Troja,” 
“Ilios,”  “Mycenrn”  have  been  put  through 
the  press.  Spite  of  this,  there  are  no  excava¬ 
tions  as  to  the  net  result  of  which  for  science 
it  is  so  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student  to 
form  a  distinct  idea.  Dr.  Schliemann’s  books 
are,  as  is  well  known,  loaded  with  personal 
and  (for  science)  irrelevant  detail,  they  are 
further  vitiated  by  much  erroneous  theory. 
To  make  satisfactory  use  of  them,  a  student 
had  need  be  a  trained  specialist  in  pre- 
"historic  art.  There  was  great  need  for  Dr. 
Schuchardt’s  book,  and  this  need  it  admirably 
fills.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state  that 
the  student  has  now  before  him  the  whole 
results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  various  work  so  far 
as  yet  attained  by  science  ;  he  has  it,  moreover, 
in  a  book  clearly  arranged  and  admirably  lucid 
in  style,  and  abundantly  illustrated  with  plans 
and  cuts,  taken  not  only  from  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
books  but  also  from  recent  publications  in  the 
n paKTiKu  and  other  periodicals  not  usually  at 
hand  for  the  student.  Probably  a  work  so  admi¬ 
rable  will  not  go  long  untranslated  into  English. 
Dr.Schuchardt  notes  in  his  preface, — as,  indeed, 
is  well  known  to  all,— that  it  is  in  England  espe¬ 
cially  that  Dr.  Schliemann’s  merits  have  been 
most  conspicuously  recognised,  and  in  England, 
surely,  such  a  book  will  be  widely  circulated. 


A  Handbook  on  Investments  in  Houses  and 
Land.  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London :  Effingham  Wilson.  1890. 
This  is  a  sensible  book,  which  will  give  a 
'layman  a  general  idea  of  the  legal  steps  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  carry  through  a  purchase  or 
a  loan,  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  supersede 
the  need  for  legal  assistance.  It  also  contains 
many  little  hints  and  bits  of  information  of  a 
practical  kind,  such  as  those  on  the  advantage 
of  the  septennial  system  of  fire  insurance.  There 
•is  also  a  short  chapter  on  property  in  Ireland, 
which  would  have  been  better  omitted.  It  does 
not  attempt — as,  indeed,  would  be  impossible — 
to  describe  the  Irish  law  of  property  in  five 
•pages.  It  contains  odds  and  ends  of  state¬ 
ments  of  no  particular  force  or  use  :  “  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  in  Ireland  is  very  legitimate  as  a 
.speculation,  but  it  should  be  entered  upon  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  facts.”  This  oracular  utter¬ 
ance  is  so  much  waste  paper. 


Ihe  Altischen  Oral, -reliefs.  Erste  Lieferu 
Textbogen  1-2.  Tafel  i.-xxv.  Berlin  •  S 
mann.  1890. 

The  first  issue  of  the  long-expected  cori 
of  Greek  grave-reliefs,  undertaken  by 
German  Archaeological  Institute,  is  now  bef 
•us  and  comprises  forty-one  reliefs,  compl 
and  fragmentary,  all  dated  before  the  Pers 
war.  The  series  opens  with  the  beautiful  a 
to  professionals,  familiar  stele  of  Lyseas  - 
model  of  exact  coloured  reproduction.  'J 
publishers  of  the  corpus  act  indeed  wiseh 
sparing  no  cost  to  facsimile  these  colou 
stehe,  the  tints  from  which  are  fast  fadin°\ 
the  present  instance  it  is  only  by  standing  a 
particular  angle  to  the  stele  that  the  remain 
colour  can  be  at  all  adequately  seen.  The  st 
of  Lyseas  is  followed  by  that  of  Aristion,  1< 
•the  only  known  sample  of  this  sort  of  wc 


but  now,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  repro¬ 
duced  in  colour.  Side  by  side  with  it  is  the 
analogous  stele,  recently  found  by  the  American 
excavators  at  Dionyso.  But  few  of  the  series 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
superiori  ty  of  the  plates  over  all  previous  attempts 
at  reproduction  will  amply  atone  in  the  eyes  of 
the  intending  purchaser.  The  text  is  brief  and 
to  the  point.  It  rightly  confines  itself  to  a 
precise  statement  as  to  provenance,  dimensions, 
and  present  state  of  preservation,  and  full 
bibliography.  The  price  of  the  first  issue  is  3 1., 
but  no  hint  is  given,  and  perhaps  none  could  be, 
of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  complete  work. 


Lie  Antihen  Sarcophag  -  Reliefs  im  A  uftrage 
des  Kaiserlicli  deutschen  archdologischen  In- 
stituts,  mit  Benutzung  der  Vorarbeiten  von 
Friedrich  Matz ,  herausgegeben  und  bear- 
beitet  von  Carl  Robert.  Zmeiter  Band.  My- 
thologische  Cyhlen.  Berlin :  G.  Grote’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1890. 

Side  by  side  with  the  “Attic  grave  reliefs,” 
noted  above,  appears  the  first  instalment  of  the 
corpus  of  Greek  and  Roman  sarcophagoi,  with 
text  by  Dr.  Robert.  The  number  first  published 
is  in  reality  the  second  volume  of  the  complete 
series.  It  deals  with  certain  cycles  of  mytho¬ 
logical  subjects,  i.e.,  with  the  Trojan,  Argo- 
nautic,  and  Theban  sets  of  myths.  The 
remaining  volumes  are  to  deal  with  isolated 
myths,  Bacchic  and  Erotic  scenes,  and  subjects 
purely  decorative.  All  general  considerations 
are  reserved  for  the  issue  of  the  first  volume, 
and  hence  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  text 
would  at  present  be  premature.  As  regards 
these  plates,  it  may  be  noted  that  quite  special 
difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome.  Very  few 
of  the  sarcophagoi  were  sufficiently  well  pre¬ 
served  to  be  photographed  direct  in  most  cases  ; 
they  have  had  to  be  drawn  by  a  skilled  artist, 
and  the  drawing  supervised  by  a  trained 
archaeologist.  To  this  difficulty  has  been  added 
another.  Many  of  the  sarcophagoi  are  to  be 
found  walled  into  halls  and  courtyards  at  a 
great  height.  Due  inspection  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  the  erection  of  platforms  and 
scaffoldings.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the 
editors  and  publishers,— a  task  in  which  they 
have  everywhere,  they  own,  met  with  the  most 
real  help  from  directors  of  museums  and  owners 
of  private  palaces  and  collections.  Further,  in 
the  case  of  sarcophagoi  that  have  been  known 
to  exist,  but  have  since  disappeared,  old  publi¬ 
cations  have  had  to  be  collated,  and  a  selection 
reproduced.  A  most  useful  portion  of  the  book 
is  a  list  of  the  original  MS.  drawings  that  have 
been  laid  under  contribution.  These  include 
the  remains  of  the  collect:on  of  Cassiano  del 
Vozzo,  which  later  in  1072  passed  into  Cardinal 
Albani’s possession,  and  (acquired  by  George  III.) 
are  now  most  of  them  in  Windsor  Castle.  Of 
the  great  importance  of  the  work  in  relation  to 
the  study  both  of  mythology  and  art,  it  will  be 
best  to  postpone  all  mention  till  the  issue  of 
vol.  I.  Meanwhile,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  admirable  indexes  topographical,  pro¬ 
venance,  and  chronological.  The  dates  of  dis¬ 
covery  vary  from  1488-1889. 


The  Architects',  Surveyors',  and  Engineers' 
Compendium,  and  Complete  Catalogue.  Edited 
by  John  Edward  Sears,  F.R.I.B.A. 
London :  The  Compendium  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  16,  New  Bridge-street.  1890. 

This  issue  of  Mr.  Sears’s  “  Compendium  ”  takes 
a  somewhat  different  form  to  that  of  the  three 
previous  annual  issues,  and  includes  several  new 
and  useful  features.  It  is,  of  course,  largely 
composed  of  advertisement  pages,  and  the 
building  materials  or  appliances  to  which 
they  relate  are  classified  into  several  groups ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  not  one  of  these 
groups  is  a  “  complete  catalogue  ”  in  itself,  and 
therefore  the  claim  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
to  that  designation  is  a  trifle  exaggerated. 
The  publishers  have  no  doubt  brought  together 
as  many  pages  of  advertisements  as  they  could 
get,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  fairly  represen¬ 
tative  ;  but  although  the  present  volume  is 
sufficiently  bulky  (it  extends  to  nearly  700 
pages),  it  would  require  a  far  bulkier  tome  to 
contain  the  advertisements  of  all  the  inventors, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  who  appeal  to 
the  building  trade.  To  quote  only  one  or  two 
examples,  in  Section  A  of  the  so-called  “  Com¬ 
plete  Catalogue,”  devoted  to  “  Bricks,  Tiles,  and 
Terra-Cotta,”  several  well  -  known  firms  are 
not  mentioned.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Section  D,  “  Engineering  and  Fireproof  Con- 
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struction,”  Section  L,  “  Sanitary  Manufactures/' 
and  other  sections  which  we  might  instance. 
Nevertheless,  a  very  large  number  of  illustrated 
trade  advertisements  are  here  brought  together 
and  classified  in  a  way  that  cannot  but  be  found 
very  useful  to  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders. 
A  few  illustrations  of  modern  architecture  at 
home  and  abroad  are  included,  but  these  will 
not  be  so  useful  as  the  “  Price-Book,”  compiled 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ;  the  Notes  on  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Legal  Decisions  of  the  past 
year,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Warburton,  solicitor ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  matter,  for  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  of  which,  however,  wre 
cannot  vouch.  The  work  is  not  free  from  mis¬ 
takes  both  in  editing  and  printing.  For  example, 
under  the  first  head  we  find  the  leading  and 
only  really  representative  architectural  body 
of  the  United  Kingdom  three  times  in  succes¬ 
sion  spoken  of  as  “  the  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Architects.”  Under  the  second  head,  in 
the  list  of  “  builders  nominated  by  architects,” 
the  name  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Cubitt  &  Co. 
is  rendered  “  Cubbitt  &  Co.”  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  criticisms,  the  work  has  been  very 
well  produced  on  the  whole. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,989,  Fanlights.  T.  P.  Graham. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  device  for  securing,  at 
any  angle  doors,  fanlights,  &c.  A  semi-circular 
ratchet,  with  a  stop  or  pin,  is  fixed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  engaging  in  the  stop, 
fix  the  fanlight,  &c.,  at  any  desired  angle. 

6,433,  Building  Material.  W.  Schleuning. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  residue  of  soda  . 
manufacture  or  soda  gypsum  is  used,  with  lime  i 
and  gypsum  in  suitable  proportions  (or  chemically 
treated  with  sulphates  to  increase  tte  hardness). 
The  result  is  a  substance  which  is  stated  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  building  purposes. 

9,045,  Window-sash  Fastener.  G.  F.  Belling-  ■ 

This  invention  consists  of  a  small  plate  screwed  . 
to  the  outer  sash.  To  this  plate  is  attached  by  an  i 
upright  pin  a  cross  piece,  which  is  of  a  shape  that  , 
when  the  sashes  are  closed,  and  the  piece  brought  . 
into  position,  it  draws  the  sashes  together,  and 
locks  into  plate  and  pin  on  the  inner  sash,  prevent-  ■ 
ing  it  from  being  opened  by  anything  passed  or  1 
forced  up  between  the  sashes. 

9,479,  Hasp  Locks.  J.  Bates. 

According  to  this  invention,  two  additional  or  ■ 
supplementary  bolts  are  controlled  by  springs,  and  1 
pass  into  the  staples,  giving  an  additional  security. 
These  two  bolts  are  placed  so  wide  apart  that  an  t 
eye  or  loop  may  be  used  with  the  lock  for  fastening  ; 
it  by  a  padlock,  should  the  bolt  be  inoperative. 

19,548,  Door  Knobs.  R.  H.  Rastrick. 

The  attachment  between  the  handle  and  the  shaft  : 
,  or  bar  is  obtained,  according  to  this  invention,  by  ’ 
means  of  a  spiral  spring  tightly  wound  around  the  i 
spindle,  and  acting  as  a  grip  or  screw.  The  knobs  i 
can  only  be  removed  when  one  end  of  the  spiral  I 
s  raised  from  its  seat,  and  the  fastening  may  be  s 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  5. — 6,904,  G.  Martin,  Glazing  Sash-lights  • 
and  Sky-lights.— 6,914,  T.  Fawcett,  Machinery  for  : 
Making  and  Pressing  Bricks. — 6,918,  G.  Deacon,  , 
Strips  or  Bars  for  Glazing. — 6,922,  E.  Whitehead,  , 
Sash-fasteners  or  Holders. — 6,950,  M.  Rodger,  , 
V  entilators. 

May  6. — 6,952,  C.  Kellner,  Coating  Iron,  Steel,  , 
or  other  Metals  with  Portland  Cement,  &c. — 6,953,  , 
J.  Sankey,  Butt  Hinges.— 6,999,  W.  Lancaster,  , 
Level. — 7,023,  A.  Rosewater,  Automatic  Flushing-  ■ 
tanks. — 7,025,  J.  Jones,  Safety  Appliances  for  t 
Windows. 

May  7. — 7,074,  A.  Wilson,  Bolts  for  Doors. —  • 
7,079,  J.  Mason,  Door  Springs  and  Checks. — 7,099,  , 
B.  McTear,  Kilns  for  Burning  Bricks,  &c. — 7,106,  , 
J.  Bayley,  Folding  Doors. — 7,107,  J.  Bayley,  , 
Paving-blocks. 

May  8. — 7,153,  W.  Stock,  Syphon-cisterns. — 
7,160,  W.  Peace,  Chimney  Cowl.— 7,174,  E.  , 
Pearson,  T-squares,  &c. — 7,184,  C.  Edwards,  Drain¬ 
pipes,  Gas-retorts,  &c. 

May  9. — 7/215,  D.  Allport,  Foundation  for  Light  I 
Buildings,  &c. — 7,225,  T.  Baker,  Electric  Bell  !J 
Pushes. 

May  10. — 7,294,  W.  Thompson,  Mortising  and  : 
Boring  Machines.-- 7,306,  J.  Boulstead,  Paint-  ; 
brushes,  &c. — 7,312,  E.  Baudry-Diot,  Bridges. —  ■ 
7,318,  J.  Bailey,  Drainage  aud  Sewage. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,075,  G.  Light,  Intercepting  Traps  for  Diains.  i 
— 4,458,  G.  Le  Maistre,  Sliding  Sash  Wind#w.—  - 
4,608,  C.  Longley,  Wood-block  Flooring. — 1,712, 
H.  Doulton,  Construction  of  Sewers. — 4,758,  S.  > 
Haslam,  Window  Sash  and  Frame. — 4,74),  W. 
White,  Sliding  Sashes  of  Windows.  5,121,  J  Ring  | 
and  J.  Kelly,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Vater-  : 
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closets. — 5,161,  J.  Gillespie,  Water-closets.  — 5,363, 
L.  Chambaz  and  L.  Schmid  fils,  Sash  Fasteners. — 
5,459,  W.  Mears  and  others,  Water-waste  Pre¬ 
venters. — 5,572,  W.  Millington,  Boiler  for  Fire- 

? laces  or  Stoves. — 5,899,  T.  Robinson,  Wood 
laning  and  Moulding  Machines. — 6,088,  E.  Brook, 
Kilns. — 6,413,  W.  Junge,  Saws. — 6,461,  W.  Jones, 
Chimney  Cowl. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

10,237,  J.  Deeley,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
10,463,  W.  Douslin,  Door  Fastener  or  Cupboard 
Turn. — 19,524,  S.  Empsall  and  W.  Fish,  Syphon 
Water  Flusher. — 3,776,  W.  Ingram,  Sash  Fastener. 
— 4,323,  C.  Hanneborg,  Machines  for  Making  and 
Laying  Drains. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  8.— By  GLASIER  &  SONS  (at  Brighton). 

Southwick— F.  cottage  and  oyster  beds .  £290 

20  to  24,  Adur-ter.,  f.,  r.  £70  .  980 

Four  plots  of  land,  near  the  Station  and  garden 

land .  330 

Southwick-green— Three  plots  of  f.  land  .  6S0 

Thirteen  plots  of  f.  land,  35a.  3r.  16p .  4,380 

“  Southwick  Farm ’’  and  49a.  3r.  lip.,  f . .  5,400 

Several  freehold  houses,  shops,  and  cottages  . .  1,420 
May  12.— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Regent's  Pk. —  I.g.r.  of  £52.  10s.  g.r.  £10  p.a.,  u.t. 

35  yrs .  720 

I.g.r.  of  £94,  g.r.  £20,  u  t.  30  yrs .  1,230 

Kensington— I.g.r.  of  £76.  10s.,  g.r.  £23,  u.t.  32 

yrs  .  1,090 

Islington— I.g.r.  of  £92,  g.r.  £23.  u.t.  28  yrs .  870 

Euston-rd.— I.g.r.  of  £52.  Is.  g.r.  £22.  Is.,  u.t.  16 

yrs .  280 

Lisson-grovc— I.g.r.  of  £138.  g.r.  £49,  u.t.  25  yrs. .  1,060 

i.g.r.  of  £10. 10s,  Peppercorn,  u.t.25  yrs .  130 

Dorset-sq.— I.g.r.  of  £20.  2s.  Peppercorn,  u.t.  11 

yrs  .  125 

Park-lane— 10,  Norfolk-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  £100, 

r.  £200  p.a .  750 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 
Rotherhithe— 28  to  33,  Maynard-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  £14.  10s  .  885 

Kensington— 1  and  4,  Catherine-ter.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  £6. 9s.,  r.  £65  .  340 

Wimbledon — Dundonald-rd.,  a  plot  of  freehold 

land . .. .  80 

By  Robinson  &  Fisher. 

Regent-st. — Nob.  95,  97,  97a,  and  97b,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

g.r.  £156.  7s.  3d .  8,200 

10  and  11,  Swallow-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r .  1,710 

12  and  13,  Swallow-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r .  1,980 

No.  215,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  £37. 15s., 

r.  £350 .  5,250 

Regent’s  Pk.— 4,  Comwall-ter. ,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

£60,  r.  £240  . 1,700 

By  W.  H.  Keer. 

Shoreditch— 101,  Curtain-rd.,  f.,  r.  £90  p.a .  1,800 

By  Higgins  &  Son. 

St.  John’s  Wood— 94  and  96,  High-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs., 

g.r.  £7.  10s .  310 

South  Hampstead — 1,  Boundary-mews,  u.t.  46 

yrs.,  g.  r.  £4 .  190 

By  M.  Miles. 

Edmonton — “  The  Angel  Inn,”  and  eight  cottages, 

u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r  £100  .  1,560 

Lewisham — 49  and  51,  Courthill-rd.,  f .  665 

By  Mr.  Monk. 

Leatherhead — “The  Royal  Oak”  public-house,  f., 

r.  £65  p.a. .  2,300 

May  13.— By  A.  H.  Turner  &  Co. 

Nutfleld — F.  land,  20  acres . 3,100 

By  P.  D.  Tockett. 

Oxford-st. — 43,  Tottenham-ct.-rd.,  c.,  r.  £125  p.a.  2,400 
By  G.  BISHOP. 

Camberwell — 36,  Shenley-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 


£6.  15s.,  r.  £36 .  320 

By  Walker  &  Runtz. 

Islington — 41,  Ockendon-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  5s.,  r.  £34  .  335 

New  North-rd. — 19,  Hale-st. ,  u.t.  37  yrs,,  g.r. 

£5.  6s. ,  r.  £30  .  250 

West  Hackney— 16,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6. 6s .  250 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Strand,  Milford-lane— “  Milford  House,”  f.,  r. 

£400 .  10,000 

Hackney,  Priory-pl.— F.g.r.  of  £12.  10s.  p.a.  with 

reversion  in  86  yrs .  225 

Driver  &  Co. 

Burton  Stoke, Wilts— “The  Purton  Mineral  Spa,” 

and  4a.  lr.  20p.,  f .  950 

Caterham— The  f.  residence  “  Wellesley”  .  1,800 

Bv  Battam  &  Co. 

Lee— Nos.  2  and  4,  Leyland-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

£2 .  1,150 

May  14.— By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 
Notting  Hill,  High-st.— F.g.r.  of  £300  p.a.,  with 

reversion  in  76  yrs .  8,840 

Kensington,  Sheffield-ter.—  F.g.r.  of  £20,  with 

reversion  in  76  yrs .  710 

Church-st.—  F.g.r.  of  £46,  with  reversion  in 

16  yrs .  1,210 

Notting  Hill— 6a  and  7a,  High-row,  f.,  r.  £85 _  1,400 

Fulham-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £60,  with  reversion  in 

70  yrs .  1.S00 

Redcliffe-gardens— F.g.r.  of  £60,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  76  yrs .  1,925 

Kensington,  Palace  Gardens-ter. — L.g.r.  of  £102 

p.a.,  u.t.  63  yrs .  2,390 

St?athmore-gardens— L.g.r.  of  £73  p.a.,  u  t. 

63  yrs .  1,670 

By  Maddox  &  Son. 

South  Hampstead— 172,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

gr.  £14.  14s .  600 

By  Inman  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Roberts. 
Camden-rd.— 9,  Rochester-ter.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

£3,  r.  £65  .  460 
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14,  Rochester-ter.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r. 

£52.  10s . 

34,  St.  Augustine's-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r 

£43  . 

Marylebone— 98,  Wigmore-st.,  the  lease  of,  u.t. 

13  yrs . 

F.  Piggott  (at  Richmond). 
Richmond — 41,  41a,  42,  and  43,  George-st.,  c.,  r. 

£389 . 

33,  Worple  Way,  c . 

George-st.,  c  ,  g.r.  £15,  u.t.  18  yrs . 

6,  Victoria-pL,  c . 

27,  The  Green,  c.,  r.  £35  . 

1  and  2,  King-st.,  c.,  r.  £99 . 

Fcather's-yd.— C.  stabling,  workshops,  &c.,  r. 

£99.  8s . 

Water-lane— Two  c.  cottages,  r.  £72.  16s . 

“The  Waterman’s  Arms,”  c.  r.  £35 . 

Charlotte-pL— F.g.r.  of  £11,  with  reversion  in 

42  yrs . 

Twickenham,  Heath-rd— F.g.r.  of  £25,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  16  yrs . 

Brentford— 142,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  £22  p.a . 

May  15.— By  H.  Stacey. 

Wethersfield,  Essex— “  Spicer’s  Farm,"  and  36a. 

3r.  16p.,  f.,  r.  £59 . 

South  Norwood — 2,  Acacia-villas,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6 . 

Brixton— 32  to  42  (even),  Talma-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  £12,  r.  £203.  4s . 

By  F.  Hards  &  Bradley. 
Westcombe  Pk.,  IJlundi-rd.— “  Alpha  House,”! . . 
Notting  Hill— 6,  St.  Cliarles'-sq.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

£11,  r.  £50 . 

By  L.  G.  Lewis. 

Hackney— An  i.g.r.  of  £142,  g.r.  £120,  u.t.  2J  yrs., 
and  the  lease  of  79  to  109  (odd),  Mare-st.,  and 

1  to  22,  Essex-st.,  u.t.  2 yrs.,  r.  £164.  15s . 

Hoxton— 19  to  22,  Great  James-st.,  u.t.  3i  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10.  15s  ,  r.  £104 .  : . 

Commercial-rd — 2,  4,  &  6,  Blackesley-st,  u.t.  7i 

yrs.,  g.r.  £9  . 

56  and  82,  Anthony-st — u.t.  lOiyrs.,  g.r.  £7.  3s., 

r.  £62.  8s . 

48  and  60,  Star-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  17s.  6d., 

r.  £40.  6s . 

36,  Morris-st.,  u.t.  10£  yrs.  g.r.  £3.  7s.  6d  . 

Wembley-hill— F.  house  and  shop,  r.  £21 . 

Brasted  Chart,  Kent— A  plot  of  f.  land . 

By  Geo.  Gouldsmith,  Son  &  Co. 
Belgravia— 30,  Lowndes-sq.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.. 

182,  Sloane-sq.,  u.t.  46 yrs.,  r.  £165  . 

Dorset-sq. — 15,  Balcombe-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12.  10s.,  r.  £70  . 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 
Brixton— 2  and  4,  Gresham-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10,  r.  £92 . 

Streatham,  Rydal-rd.— F.  house  “Grasmere,”  r. 

£65  p.a . 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Bethnal  -  green— 14  to  17,  Clare-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  £10  . 

Commercial-rd.— 47  to  53  (odd),  Star-st.,  u.t.  11 

yrs.,  g.r.  £10 . 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Walworth— 321  and  323,  East-st.,  f.,  r.  £126  p.a. 

7,  8,  and  9,  Cyril-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  £9.  10s., 

r.  £75.  8s . 

reckliam— 15  and  17,  Talfourd-st.,  f.,  r.  £85 . 

45,  47,  49,  53,  and  55,  Talfourd-st.,  f.,  r.  £160 p.a. 
Camberwell— 240,  242,  and  244,  Albany-rd.,  f., 

r.  £109.  4s . 

248,  Albany-rd.,  f.,  r.  £31.  4s . . 

Peckliam— 132,  Cator-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £3. 10s., 
r.  £26  . 
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By  Newbon  &  Harding. 
Homerton— 8  to  16  (even),  Brooksby’s-walk,  u.t. 


57  yrs.,  g.r.  £20  .  740 

Clerkenwell— 40,  Myddleton-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8,  r.  £36  .  115 

Islington— 76  and  78,  St.  Peter-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  £12,  r.  £80  .  685 

Camden-rd.— 13,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £8, 

r.  £48 .  476 

Crouch -hill— 38,  Trinder-st.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s. ,  r.  £30  .  365 

Highbury— 9,  11,  13,  and  15,  Lucerne-rd.,  u.t.  91 

yrs.,  g.r.  £30 .  1,480 

68,  Aubert-pk.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £40 .  335 

Holloway— 15,  Pemberton-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.  1,105 
Canonbury— 19,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7,  r.  £50  .  410 

Kingsland— 29,  Colveston-cres.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s.,  r.  £48 .  360 

Walworth— 66,  Carter-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r. 


Peckham— 48,  James-grove,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r. 

£31.  10s .  175 

Highbury— 44,  Drayton-park,  f.,  r.  £60  .  760 

Clapton— F.g.r.  of  £35.  8s.,  with  reversion  in 

76  yrs .  80 

By  D.  WATNEY  &  SONS. 

Crystal  Palace-pk.-rd. — “The  Oaks,”  u.t.  yrs., 

g-r.  £11  . 1,100 

Isleworth,  Spring-grove— “ Clyde  House,”  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.,  £15,  r.  £70  .  760 

Lower  Clapton— 131,  133,  and  135,  Glenarm-rd., 

f.,  r.  £93.  8s .  900 

20  to  32  (even),  Dunlace-rd.,  f.,  r.  £131  p.a .  1  460 

119,  121,  and  123,  Powerscroft-rd.,  F .  800 

Leyton— 1  to  6,  PhcenLx-ter.,  f .  860 

May  16. — By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

City  of  London— 11,  Artillery-lane,  f.,  r.,  £50  p.a.  800 
Edmonton — 4,  Hyde  Side-ter.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

£7.  10s.,  r.  £26  .  205 

By  H.  STAINES. 

Bow — 138  to’144  (even),  Antill-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

£20,  r.  £143  .  1,145 

Bethnal-green — 15,  Thoydon-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4.  10s.,  r.  £35.  2s .  255 

2  and  3,  Chester-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  £6,  r. 

£45.  10s .  190 

By  J.  M.  Klenck  &  Co. 

Stratford— 39,  Gurney-rd.,  f.r.  £24  .  300 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 

Regent-st.— Nos.  292  and  294,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

£61.  15s.,  r.  £630  .  11,100 
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Chelsea— 25  and  26,  Tadema-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r. 

£14,  r.  £76  p.a .  £520 

By  Messrs.  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Chiswick,  High-rd.— “  Merton  Lodge,”  f.,  r.  £130  3,550 
Chelsea — 1,  Marlborough -rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r. 

£3,  r.  £29.  10s .  150 

Upper  Baker-st.— 47,  Pk-st.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  gr. 

£7.  7s . 200 

By  Field  &  Sons. 

Bermondsey— 29  and  31,  Jamaica-rd.,  f.,  r.  £68  ..  760 

Pimlico— 23,  29,  and  41,  High-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g.r.  £24,  r.  £155  . 1,270 

By  F.  West. 

Acton-green— 85,  Antrobus-rd.,  and  two  plots  of 

land,  f .  600 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years ;  Bt.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pL  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for 
crescent;  yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  24. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Field  and 
Queen  new  printing  offices,  Bream’s-buildings,  Chancery- 
lane.  3  pm. 

Royal  Institution.— Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  on  “  Re¬ 
cent  Excavations  in  Greece.”  III.  3  p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.  —  Fifth 
Annual  Provincial  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Leamington, 
when  the  President,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  K.C.B.,  will 
deliver  an  address. 

Edinburyh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Bridge 
Castle  and  Torphichen  Church. 

Thursday,  May  29. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Flame  and  Explosives."  IV.  3  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  President's 
Closing  Address.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  May  30. 

Architectural  Association. — Adjourned  special  busi¬ 
ness.  Meeting,  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.—  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Astronomical  Telescopes."  9  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  31. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors.  —  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  District 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Burnley. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Ex¬ 
cursion  to  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  &c. 


A  New  Convalescent  Home  at  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  in  connection  with  the 
Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  Fulham-roadr 
is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  site  is  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Marina,  St.  Leonards,, 
on  the  cliff,  about  100  ft.  above  sea-level.  It 
has  a  direct  southern  aspect,  and  very  extensive 
sea  and  land  views.  The  Home  is  approached 
from  the  road  on  the  sea  front  by  a  main  road 
leading  from  West  St.  Leonards  to  Hastings. 
It  is  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the  West 
Marina  (Brighton  and  South  Coast  Kailway), 
and  the  West  St.  Leonards  (South-Eastern 
Railway)  Stations.  The  building  will  be  faced 
with  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and 
red  tile  hanging,  and  the  roof  will  be  covered 
with  brindled  tiles.  The  internal  joiner’s  work 
of  the  main  building  will  be  executed  in  pitch, 
pine  and  varnished.  The  main  building,  which 
will  be  two  stories  high,  will  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  accommodation : — Ground  floor  :  day-room,, 
reading  room,  dining  room,  waiting  room, 
matron’s  room  and  office,  lavatories  and  water- 
closets,  kitchen,  scullery,  larders,  stores,  &c.,. 
and  servants’  hall.  First  floor  :  patients’  bed¬ 
room,  Matron’s  and  nurses’  bedrooms,  and  bath 
rooms,  water-closets,  &c.  There  will  also  be  an 
attic  floor  for  servants’  bedrooms,  box-room  s,. 
&c.  A  corridor,  8  ft.  wide,  will  run  through  the. 
main  building  on  ground  and  first  floors  from 
east  to  west,  so  that  a  current  of  fresh  air  can. 
always  be  obtained  through  the  building.  A 
verandah,  where  the  patients  can  sit  and  enjoy 
the  sea  breeze  under  shelter  in  wet  weather  or 
hot  sunny  days,  will  extend  along  the  whole  of 
the  south  front,  and  the  day-room  will  have  a 
door  opening  on  to  the  same.  The  whole  of  the 
drains  will  be  laid  outside  the  building.  The 
wastes  from  sinks,  lavatories,  baths,  &c.,  will 
be  entirely  disconnected,  and  the  soil  pipes  will 
have  ventilation  shafts  with  fresh -air  inlets. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Humphreys,  of  Hastings,  is  the 
architect.  The  contract,  which  was  submitted 
to  tender,  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Eldridge  & 
Cruttenden,  of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  We  are 
asked  to  point  out  that  as  the  erection  of  this, 
convalescent  home  will  add  very  considerably 
to  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  they  earnestly  beg  for  special 
annual  subscriptions  to  help  to  maintain  the 
Home  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  for  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Furnishing  Fund.  Any  donations 
or  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Wright,  the  Hon.  Treasurer. 
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Properties  for  Sale. — (1)  “  The  Chimes,” 
standing  in  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  in  West 
End-lane,  West  Hampstead.  This  conspicuous 
house  was  designed  by  the  late  Edward  Pugin, 
architect,  for  the  late  E.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  who 
named  it  after  one  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  story¬ 
books.  So  rapidly  has  .this  once  rural  by-way 
changed  its  character  that  the  only  vacant  land 
on  either  side  is  the  ground  attached  to  this 
residence.  (2)  By  auction  in  Edinburgh,  at  an 
upset  price  of  15,0001.,  the  Underwood  and 
Raggiewhat  estates,  of  about  450  acres,  in  Dry- 
fesdale  parish,  Dumfriesshire.  Dryfesdale  lies 
in  the  Annandale  district,  watered  by  the 
Annan  and  Dryfe.  It  has  remains  of  Roman 
and  Celtic  camps ;  at  the  former  of  which 
Agricola  encountered  the  forces  of  Corbred  II. 
(Galdus)  in  A.D.  79.  In  Lockerbie  is  the 
ancient  fastness  of  the  Johnstones  of  that  ilk, 
whose  great  contest  with  the  Maxwells,  on 
December  7,  1593,  is  commemorated  by  the 
“  Maxwell’s  Thorns,”  with  a  tumulus  at  their 
base,  about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the  old 
churchyard.  (3)  Horton  Manor  house,  Epsom, 
virtually  rebuilt  after  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s 
designs,  together  with  1,0G0  acres,  including  a 
home-park  and  farm,  four  other  farms,  several 
homesteads,  &c. ;  and  also,  in  lots,  the  Nork 
Park  estate,  lying  near  to  the  Banstead  and 
Epsom  Downs,  and  stretching  over  some  2,430 
acres. 

Tlie  English.  Iron  Trade. — The  depression 
in  the  English  iron  market  has  not  passed  away 
during  the  past  week ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
become  rather  deeper.  Pig  -  iron  is  without 
animation.  In  the  North  of  England  pig  metal 
has  been  flat,  Middlesbrough  No.  3  having 
receded  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  Scotch  makers’  iron 
is  also  quieter,  and  lower  in  price,  quotations 
having  dropped  from  9d.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  ton, 
makers  being  rather  anxious  to  book  contracts 
with  the  shipping  demand  falling  off.  The 
warrant  market  is  lifeless  ;  Glasgow  warrants 
are  fairly  steady,  but  Middlesbrough  warrants 
have  experienced  a  fall  of  Is.  lOd.  per  ton. 
There  is  but  a  poor  demand  for  hematite  iron 
both  on  the  west  and  east  coasts.  Although 
makers  in  the  north  -  west  are  quoting 
57s.  Gd.  to  60s.  for  mixed  numbers  of 
Bessemer,  a  few  sales  have  been  made 
at  54s.,  the  price  of  hematite  warrants. 
The  finished  iron  market  is  weak  and  dull,  and 
this  is  almost  equally  true  of  steel ;  but  steel 
rails  are  somewhat  better  enquired  for  in  the 
north-west,  and  keep  steady.  Tinplates  are 
improving.  The  reports  regarding  shipbuilding 
are  discouraging,  speaking  generally.  Engineers, 
especially  those  making  marine  machinery,  are 
still  fairly  well  employed,  but  there  is  slackness 
here  and  there. — Iron. 

Berlin. — The  details  of  a  prospectus  of  a 
newly  founded  “  Crystal  Palace  Company  ”  are 
circulating  in  the  local  press.  The  Company 
intends  putting  up  a  collection  of  buildings 
devoted  entirely  to  public  entertainment.  These 
will  include  a  theatre  with  1,700  seats,  a  large 
concert-hall  for  an  audience  of  1,500,  four  large 
assembly-rooms,  with  stages  attached ;  a  public 
dancing  saloon,  an  aquarium,  a  diorama,  and 
an  extensive  bazaar ;  besides  restaurants  of 
various  nationalities.  The  whole  group  is  to 
be  connected  by  means  of  a  system  of  arcades, 
which,  whilst  open  in  summer,  will  be  kept 
closed  during  the  winter  season.  The  total 
estimate  for  the  buildings  shows  the  figure 
200,000Z.,  whilst  the  annual  expenditure  is  esti¬ 
mated  .it  about  35.000Z.  If  the  project  be  really 
carried  out  under  good  practical  management, 
it  seems  likely  to  be  a  success. 

The  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Cord- 
wainers’  Hall. — The  Cordwainers’  Company 
have  resolved  to  keep  open  the  Fine  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company,  No.  7,  Cannon- 
street,  E.C.,  for  another  month,  from  the  17th 
instant,  charging  one  shilling  for  admission,  and 
devoting  the  proceeds  to  the  fund  now  being 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bala¬ 
clava  Charge.  We  made  brief  mention  of  the 
Exhibition  in  the  Builder  for  April  2G,  p.  310. 
The  Exhibition  is  well  worth  seeing  as  an  exhi¬ 
bition,  apart  from  the  laudable  object  to  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  extra  month’s  opening  are 
to  be  devoted. 

New  School  Buildings  at  Zurich.  —  A 

large  school  building,  containing  twenty-two 
classrooms,  three  large  halls,  and  having  two 
gymnasiums  attached,  is  to  be  erected  here  at 
a  cost  of  680,000  francs,  and  a  competition  for 
the  building  has  been  opened  to  Swiss  archi¬ 
tects. 


St.  James’s  (R.C.)  Church,  Liver¬ 
pool.— On  the  4th  inst.  the  R.C.  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  opened  a  new  high  altar  and 
reredos  at  St.  James  Church,  Marsh-lane, 
Liverpool,  the  interior  of  which  was  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  for  March  27,  188G.  The  new 
altar  and  reredos,  with  screens  and  alabaster 
rails,  have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  Lynch,  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Christopher 
J.  Corbally ;  and  have  been  nearly  two  years  in 
hand.  The  reredos  is  a  departure  from  the 
regulation  type  of  the  modern  R.C.  reredos,  and 
is  carried  round  the  chancel  to  a  height  of  25  ft., 
the  upper  portion  of  the  side  walls  above  the 
arcading  being  lined  with  slabs  of  rouge  fleuri 
marble,  and  there  are  medallions  with  paintings 
of  the  Evangelists,  by  Westlake,  on  gold  grounds. 
A  central  composition  on  the  east  wall  has 
two  tiers  of  niches,  and  rises  to  the  east 
window-sill  level.  The  window  will  later 
on  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  composition  at  a  height 
of  50  ft.  The  niches  have  a  series  of 
twelve  figures  in  polished  white  alabaster. 
Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  St.  Joseph,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  others.  The 
altar,  throne,  and  tabernacle  are  of  white 
polished  alabaster  and  Irish  and  Derbyshire 
fossil  marbles ;  and  there  is  a  relievo  in  the 
frontal  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  at  either  corner 
figures  of  adoring  angels.  The  wall  arcade  is 
worked  in  polished  light  alabaster,  with  Kerry 
red  shafts  and  Connemara  green  veined  panels. 
These  marbles  have  all  been  arranged  on  the 
old  North  Italian  model  as  to  tone  and  figure, 
and  are  stated  to  harmonise  well  with  the  red 
stone  of  the  pillars,  arches,  vaulting  ribs,  and 
stonework  of  the  church.  Messrs.  J.  &  H. 
Patteson,  of  Manchester,  have  executed  the 
marble  and  alabaster  work,  including  the 
carving  ;  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  executed 
the  figures ;  and  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell,  & 
Co.,  the  tabernacle  door,  of  chased,  enamelled, 
and  engraved  metal,  richly  gilded,  and  enriched 
with  rock  crystals.  Mr.  C.Hadfield,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Sheffield,  was  the  architect. 

Rainfall  of  the  Globe. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  inst., 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George  -  street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tripp,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Rainfall  of  the  Globe.”  It  was  a  comparative 
chronological  account  of  some  of  the  principal 
rainfall  records.  The  earliest  record  was  that 
of  Paris,  which  commenced  in  1689.  The 
English  records  began  in  1726.  The  rainfall 
observations  in  the  southern  hemisphere  did  not 
extend  over  a  very  long  period ;  at  Adelaide 
they  were  commenced  in  1839,  but  they  do  not 
go  back  further  than  18GG  for  New  Zealand. 
The  greatest  fall  in  any  particular  year  at  the 
stations  given  by  the  author  was  160- 9  in.  at 
St.  Bernard  in  1839,  and  the  least,  3  in.,  at 
Sandiego,  in  California,  in  1863.  By  combining 
the  stations  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres,  the  author  found  that  in  recent  times 
the  years  with  the  highest  average  rainfall  were 
1878,  1879,  and  1883,  and  the  years  with  the 
lowest  average  were  1854  and  1861. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  this  Institute,  held  on  May  14,  a 
scheme  was  adopted  for  establishing  periodical 
examinations  for  inspectors  of  nuisances  at 
various  centres  throughout  England.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Harris, 

L. R.C.P.,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  North  were  elected 
Fellows;  four  members  and  twenty-four  Asso¬ 
ciates  were  also  elected.  Twenty- three  appli¬ 
cations  were  read  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Preston,  has 

been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  painted 
window  in  memory  of  John  and  Sarah  Dewhurst. 
The  window,  which  is  the  gift  of  their  children, 
has  subjects  of  “  Joseph  honouring  his  father  ” 
and  “  Solomon  honouring  his  mother,”  illus¬ 
trated  with  rich  ornamental  surroundings  in 
character  with  the  church.  Messrs.  Charles 
Evans  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  executed  the 
window. 

Appointments. — Mr.  W.  Grant,  of  the 
Borough  Engineer’s  office,  Plymouth,  has  received 
an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Borough 
Engineer’s  ofiice,  Croydon  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Reginald 
Davey,late  of  the  same  office,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  County  Surveyor  of  West  Sussex. 
They  were  both  pupils  of  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Bellamy, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  and  Water  Engineer, 
Plymouth. 


New  Library  at  Streatliam. — The  new 

library  which,  together  with  the  site,  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  parish  of  Streatham  by  Mr. 
Henry  Tate,  has  been  commenced.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Greek,  and  the  whole  of  the 
facing  is  to  be  Portland  stone,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  feature  being  a  large  cupola  (covered 
with  copper  and  supported  on  an  arcade)  over 
the  main  entrance.  The  floors  of  all  public 
rooms  are  to  be  of  wood  blocks,  and  the  walls 
plastered  and  decorated  and  the  coved  ceilings 
in  fibrous  plaster.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  and  fittings  are  Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill, 
and  the  cost  (exclusive  of  site)  about  6.000Z. 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith  is  the  architect. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Saxon  Snell  and 
Alfred  Saxon  Snell  that  their  partnership  has 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  that 
each  of  them  will  henceforth  practise  on  his 
sole  account.  The  dissolution  of  partnership 
will  not  affect  their  work  or  commissions  now 
in  progress.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Henry  Saxon  Snell  to  restrict  his 
practice  generally  to  that  of  consulting  archi¬ 
tect,  so  far  as  consistent  with  his  official 
appointments. 

Freibei’g. — A  new  chimney,  having  a  height 
of  some  450  ft.  to  an  interior  diameter  of  about 
15  ft.,  is  being  built  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Halsbruecke  Smelting  Works  in  this  town,  and 
as  this  erection  is  being  placed  on  a  piece  of 
ground  the  summit  of  which  is  260  ft.  higher 
than  the  surroundings,  the  mouth  of  the 
chimney  will  be  fully  710  ft.  above  the  floor 
level  of  the  workshops.  The  chimney  will  show 
a  square  base  of  40  ft.  side. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 
TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Asli,  Canada . load 

Birch  ,, 

Elm  ,,  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada  . . . . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

„  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 
100  . 


MATERIALS. 

£.  s.  d.  £,.  s.  < 

6  10  0  7  10  ( 

11  0  0  14  0  ( 

0  2  3  0  3  ( 

3  0  0  4  10  0 


3  0 
3  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
5  10  0 
2  10  0 


6  0  0 
4  15  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
6  10  0 
3  10 


2  0  0  6  6  0 

6  0  0  0  0  0 

6  0  0  7  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 


4th  and  3rd  _ 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

„  2nd  . . 

, ,  white  .... 

Swedish . .... . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican  . . 

Tobasco  . 

Honduras  . 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia  . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

IRON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn 
,,  at  works  in  Wales 
, ,  Staffordshire,  in  London . . 
Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards. . ... 

Pipe  . ..... . 

Tin— 

Straits  . . 

Australian . 

English  Ingots . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined . 

TAR— Stockholm . barrel 

Archangel . 


16  10  0 
10  0  0 
11  0  0 
8  10  0 


7  10  0 
7  0  0 
6  0  0 
9  10  0 
7  10  0 
6  10  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
15  0  0 
10  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  15  0 
6  10  0 
6  0  0 
6  0  0 


0  10  0 
0  8  0 
0  6  0 
0  0  4 
0  0  4 
0  0  4J 
0  0  5 
0  0  4J 
0  0  5} 

0  0  64 
4  0  0 
14  0  0 
13  0  0  18  0  0 


0  7  9 
0  0 
0  0  44 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
13  0  0 


0  0  4  0  0  7 


6  17  6 
6  10  0 
8  0  0 
66  0  0 
69  0  0 
66  0  0 
62  15  0 
0  0  6f 
13  0  0 
13  2  6 


8  10  0 
57  0  0 
59  10  0 
0  0  0 


95  0  0 
95  0  0 
98  0  0 


25  10  0 
32  10  0 
30  15  0 
22  10  0 
21  0  0 
5  10  0 
7  0  0 


23  17  6 
0  0  0 
25  10  0 
25  15  « 
0  0  J 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
40  0  0 
6  0  0 
12  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Re-construction  of  Portion  of  Public  Hall... 

Barnsley  Town  Council 

20  Guineas  . 

June  9th 

xi. 

Libraries  Commrs.  ... 

Not  stated  . 

July  5  th 

xi. 

Carriage  Co.  Limited 

£50,  £30.  &  £20 . 

July  14th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Limestone  Paving  . . . 

Birmingham  Public.Wks 

Halliday  &  Anderson... 

Ilythe  (Kent)  Corp.  ... 

Supply  of  Timber  . 

Tarpaving  and  Kerbing  Footpaths  . 

Making-good  Street  . 

Painting,  &c.,  Works  at  Infirmary  . 

Brentford  Local  Roard 
Southend  Local  Board 
Paddington  Guardians 

A.  &  C.  Harston  . 

Reparation  and  Cleansing  of  Sewers  ........ 

Painting,  <fcc.,  Works  at  Asylum  . 

Com.  of  Sewers  . 

Managers,  Poplar,  &c., 
Sick  Asylum  District 
Willcsden  Local  Board 

do. 

A.  &  C.  Harston  . 

Painting,  Internal  Cleansing,  &c.,  Infirmary 

do. 

do. 

W.  Wyatt  . 

New  Street  Works . 

Waterworks . . . 

St  Giles  (Camberwell) 

Vestry . 

Sandbach  Local  Board 

do. 

Broken  Granite  . 

Alterations,  &c.,  to  Vestry  Hall . 

Four  New  nouses  and  Alterations,  Norfolk 

Grays  Thurrock  L.  B. 
St.  .John  (Hampstead) 

do. 

do. 

Colchester  Corporation 
East  Sussex  C.  C . 

ing  Company . 

Tottenham  School  Bd. 
Ipswich  Lyceum  Co.  Ltd. 

G.  M.  Silley  . 

Theatre  and  Concert  Hall,  Ipswich . 

Painting  Works,  Portsea . 

Painting,  Ac.,  Works,  Isle  of  Wight . 

Painting,  Ac..  Work-.  Plvmouth  Sub-Dist. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

May  28th 

iL 

May  29th 

xi. 

May  30th 

ii. 

May  31st 

ii. 

xii. 

do. 

xii. 

do. 

xii. 

June  3rd 

xii. 

do. 

xii. 

do. 

xi- 

do. 

xii. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

xL 

xi. 

do. 

xi. 

June  5th 

ii. 

June  9th 

xiL 

do. 

xi. 

do. 

xii. 

June  10th 

xi. 

do. 

T1 

June  12th 

xi. 

do. 

XU. 

do. 

xii. 

June  13th 

ii. 

June  16th 

ii. 

do. 

xi. 

June  17th 

xii. 

xii. 

do. 

xi. 

do. 

xi. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

xi. 

do. 

IL 

LONDON. — For  erecting  New  Central  Electric  Light¬ 
ing  Station  at  Notting  Hill.  Mr.  John  Slater,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Boxall 

Firbank  . £12,600  0  0 

Eckersley  &  Co .  12,000  0  0 

Colls  &  Son 8  .  10,837  0  0 

Macey  &  Sons .  10,336  0  0 

Holland  &  Hannen  .  10,267  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  10,085  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford .  9,427  0  0 


"  LONDON.  —  For  the  enlargement  of  the  Montem- 
street  School,  Tollington  Park,  by  400  places,  and  also 
the  provision  of  a  Cookery  Centre  on  the  site,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 
If  brickwork  is 
built  in  cement. 

Killby  &  Gayford  . £4,527  _ £4,620 

E.  Lawrance  <fc  Sons .  4,470  ....  4,645 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ... . .  4,277  ....  4,372 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  4,245  _  4,329 

Dove  Bros.* .  4,162  ....  4,282 

W.  Goodman  .  3,613  _  3,708 

*  Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  enlargement  of  schools,  parish-room, 
&c.,  in  connection  with  St.  Stephen's  Church,  South 
Lambeth.  Mr.  E.  Turner  Powell,  architect :  — 


Maxwell . £1398  0  0 

Pinniker .  1333  0  0 

Lathey . 1270  0  0 

Lapthorne  &  Co .  1249  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  stable  buildings  at 
Warwick -place,  Upper  White  Cross  -  street.  Messrs. 
Hudson  &  Booth,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove : — 

Morter  . ....£2,166  0  0 

Greenwood  &  Son  . 2,139  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  2,125  0  0 

Dabbs . 2,119  0  0 

Nightingale  .  2,0S9  0  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  <fc  Co .  1,994  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co . 1,970  0  0 


LONDON. — For  completion  of  tower  and  spire  tc  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Upper  Norwood.  Messrs.  Elkington  & 
Son,  architects,  95,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


Bryan . £1,040  0  0 

Downs .  925  0  0 

Jerrard  .  889  0  0 

Smith  &  Son .  873  0  0 

Jas.  Greenwood  &  Son  . . 852  0  0 


IA3NDON. — For  the  completion  of  the  Printers'  Aim- 
houses,  Wood  Green.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ■ 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Brighton  Town  Council 
Harrogate  Corporation 
do. 

May  29th 
May  30th 
do. 

May  31st 
June  3rd 

xviii. 

Building  Inspector  and  Clerk  of  Works . 

do. 

Kawtenstall  Local  Bd. 

£175,  &c . 

*  ! ! !  • 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

AUDENSHAW.—  For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
“Sun”  Inn,  Hooley-hill.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect, 
Warrington-street,  Asliton-under-Lyne 


Z.  Pike,  Hooley-hill  . £1,958  0  0 

W.  H.  &  H.  C.  Brown,  Stockport  . .  1,684  0  0 

J  os.  Davison,  Manchester  .  1,669  0  0 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dukinfield .  1,640  0  0 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under- 

Lyue .  1,639  0  0 

R.  Whitell,  Manchester  .  1,638  0  0 

Ed.  Kirkby,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ..  1,625  0  0 
Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne .  1,584  0  0 

Owen  Williams,  Manchester  .  1‘579  0  0 

Garside,  Barnes,  &  Co.,  Stalybridge  1,560  0  0 
H.  Gardner  <fc  Co.,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne .  1,557  10  0 

Underwood  &  Bro..  Dukinfield _  1,526  0  0 

John  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1,494  0  0 
Thos.  Storer,  Denton  (accepted)  ..  1,350  0  0 


BISHOPSTOKE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
'‘Anchor"  public-house,  for  Messrs.  Strong  &  Co.  Mr. 
W.  n  Mitchell,  architect,  Southampton 


T.  J.  Jukes  . £903  0  0 

H  Stevens  &  Co .  S93  0  0 

J.  Bull,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Limited .  S74  0  0 

Jonas  Nichols  (accepted) .  850  0  0 


[All  of  Southampton.] 


CHESHAM.— For  extension  and  alterations  to  factory, 
New  Town,  Chesham,  for  Messrs.  Geo.  Wheeler  &  Co. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Green,  architect  and  surveyor,  Chegham 

G.  Green,  Aylesbury . £542  0  0 

W  Harding,  Chesham .  487  0  0 

A.  Mead,  Chesham .  415  0  0 

Abbott  &  Sou,  C'hesham  (accepted) . .  358  0  0 

Fredk.  Darvell  (too  late) .  430  0  0 


LRICCIETH.— For  the  extension  of  main  sewers  and 
works  connected  therewith.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts, 
Assic.M.Iust  C.E.,  engineer 

D  M.  Roberts,  Pentrefelin . £333  5  4 

Hugh  Roberts,  Groeslon,  Carnarvon  328  17  0 

Humphrey  Thomas,  Criccieth  .  304  7  9 

William  Thomas,  Liverpool  (ac¬ 
cepted)  .  297  14  0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £302.] 


FOREST  GATE.— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
steam  laundry  at  Forest  Gate,  for  Mr.  B.  L.  James. 


Mr.  W.  Styche,  architect 

Gregar . £1,721  0  0 

Sharp  . 1,390  0  0 

Hooking . . .  1,339  0  0 

Yates  .  1,190  0  0 

Neal .  1,172  0  0 

North .  1,103  0  0 

Watson,  Ilford  (accepted)  . 1,044  0  0 

For  Boiler-Setting  and  Shaft. 

Noble . £263  0  0 

Howlett..* .  249  0  0 

Tymn .  198  0  0 

Watson,  Ilford  (accepted) .  190  0  0 

Neal  .  178  0  0 

Yates .  172  0  0 


HARROW. — For  the  erection  of  a  factory  at  Harrow. 
Mr.  Charles  BeU,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove : — 

Killby  &  Gayford  . £9,930  0  0 

Nightingale  .  9.SS3  0  0 

Anley  .  9,786  0  0 

Chas.  Wall . 9,775  0  0 

Smith  &  Sons  . 9,127  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons  (accepted)  .  7,563  0  0 


LINCOLN. — For  new  church  for  the  united  Parishes  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John,  Lincoln,  for  the  Reverend 


Canon  Blenkiu.— Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Chas.  Baines,  Newark  . £2,270  0  0 

S.  <fc  S.  Puttinson,  Ruskington  _  2,090  0  0 

H.  S.  &  W.  Close,  Lincoln  .  1,975  0  0 

W.  Wade,  St.  Neot's .  1,958  0  0 

Wm.  Wright  &  Sons,  Lincoln  _  1,841  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Westfield  College, 
Hampstead.  Mr.  Falconer  MacDonald,  architect,  139, 
Oxford-street,  W.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stoner  A 
Sons :— 

Works  to 


Holliday  &  Greenwood  . . 

..  £10,370 

.  £4S6 

Bush  A  Sons . 

.  10,235 

.  476 

Colls  &  Sons . 

.  10.0SO 

.  463 

Peto  Bros . 

.  485 

..  10,325 

Simpson  &  Sons  . 

.  9,850 

Hollowav  Bros . 

.  9,882 

Higgs  &  Hill . 

.  370 

. .  9,854 

T.  W.  Woodbridge . £2,487  0  0 

G.  Wagstaff  <fc  Son .  2,166  0  0 

W.  D.  Palmer  .  2,100  0  0 

G.  E.  Todd  .  2,095  0  0 

John  Mills  (accepted)  .  2,090  0  0 

Rudd  &  Co.  (Grantham)  . 2,0S7  0  0 


LONDON.— For  adapting  Nos.  139,  140,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  to  the  requirements  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Baker 
&  Co.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  &  Smithem,  architects,  45, 
FinBbui^-pavement,  E.C.  :  — 

Scrivener  &  Co . £2,720  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  2,681  0  0 

Drew*  Cadman . 2,489  0  0 


Internal  Fittings. 


Drew  A  Cadman  .  473  16  0 

G.  Colls  &  Co .  412  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  at  9,  Bishop's  -  road, 
Paddington,  for  the  Phccuix  Brewery  Co.  Mr.  R.  a. 
Lewcock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate  -  street  Within, 


Tyerman  . £517  0  0 

Smith .  610  0  0 

Ivory  .  485  0  0 

Courtney  &  Fairbairn  (accepted). ...  460  0  0 

Counter,  Cabinet,  and  Pewtcring. 

T.  H.  Matthews  (accepted)  . £117  10  0 

Gasfitting. 

Myers  (accepted)  .  44  16  0 


LONDON. —  For  alterations  at  the  “Red  Lion" 
Blackmail-street,  Borough,  S.E.,  for  Messrs.  Poole  & 
Venuer.  Mr.  It.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  SS,  Bishopsgate- 

cfronf  WifV.iT,  V?  C  • 


street  Within,  E.C.  :—  ..is 

AUen  &  Sons . £1,520  0  0 

Todd  .  1,075  0  0 

Hough .  1,015  0  0 

Spencer  .  970  0  0 

Mowes  &  Son  .  940  0  0 

Voller  (accepted)  .  896  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
“Princess  Royal"  public-house,  Sydney-street,  Mile 
End,  E.,  for  Mr.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Needham, 
architect,  11,  Powerscroft-road,  Clapton,  N.E. 


Johnson  Bros . £315  0  0 

Mower  &  Son  .  230  0  0 

A.  &  A.  Wihon  .  228  0  0 

Staines  &  Son .  222  0  0 

A.  Hood  (accepted)  .  205  0  0 


Gas-fittings. 
Ungar  <fc  Co . 


£44  16  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  warehouse, 
Farringdon-road.  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  surveyor  : —  ’ 

W.  D.  Palmer . £553  0  0 

Sage  &  Co .  549  0  0 

W.  V.  Gow  .  530  0  0 

Drew  &  Cadman .  460  0  0 

G.  Colls .  440  0  0 
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LONDON.— For  block  of  model  dwellings,  Abbey- 
street,  Bermondsey.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect  :— 

Ml  Scott . £7,838  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  No.  8,  Bow-lane,  E.C. 
Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove 

Clarke  &  Bracey . £1,028  0  0 

Heeps .  987  0  0 

Larter  &  Son  .  942  0  0 

Simpson  &  Son  .  851  0  0 

Lldstone  &  Son  .  829  0  0 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Mendora-road, 
for  the  Vestry  of  Fulham.  Mr.  W.  Sykes,  New  Streets 
Surveyor  : — 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington  - £1,005  0  0 

Neave,  Paddington .  975  0  0 

Rogers,  Notting-hill  .  933  0  6 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  . .  920  0  0 

Nash,  Fulham . . .  851  0  0 

Greenham,  Hammersmith .  833  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  formation  and  metalling  of  roads, 
Barkston-gardens,  South  Kensington,  for  Mr.  John  R. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Wm.  Weaver,  Surveyor  : — 

Flints.  Granite. 

Neave  &  Son . £410 

Rogers  &  Co .  400 

J.  Bowles  .  390 

Nowell  &  Robson .  384 

Joseph  Mears  (accepted) .  380 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  decorations,  and  fittings 
in  adapting  the  old  Eastern  District  Post-office,  226, 
Commercial-road,  E.,  into  a  cafd  and  club,  for  the  Tea 
Growers'  Association.  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

E.  Triggs  (accepted) . £1,111  5  0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON. — For  shoring,  taking  down,  and  re-building 
party-wall  between  15  and  16,  Long-acre,  W.C.  Messrs. 
Evans  &  Deacon, surveyors  :— 

E.  Triggs  (accepted) . £454  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  decorations,  and  fittings 
in  adapting  premises  at  27  and  28,  Whitechapel-road,  E  , 
for  a  cafe  and  club  for  the  Tea  Planters'  Association. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson,  architect 

E.  Triggs  (accepted)  . £1,480  4  11 

[No  competition.] 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  decorations  at  52, 
Oxford- street,  W.,  for  the  Medical  Battery  Co.  Messrs. 
Benison  &  Bargman,  architects  :— 

E.  Triggs  (accepted)  . £595  0  0 

[No  competition.] 

LYMINGTON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Dorset  Arms,’’ 
for  Messrs.  Styling  &  Co.  Sir.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  archi¬ 
tect,  Southampton  :— 

T.  J.  Jukes,  Southampton . £900  0  0 

A.  Wheeler,  Lymington  .  SOS  15  0 

H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Southampton* _  826  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking  Company's  premises.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  Southampton  : — 

Webb  Co.,  Salisbury . £4,698  0  0 

T.  H.  Kingerlee,  Oxford  .  4,547  0  0 

J.  Bull,  Sons,  <fc  Co.,  Limited,  South¬ 
ampton  .  4,384  0  0 

H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Southampton  ..  4  357  0  0 

W.  Franklin,  Southampton .  4,217  0  0 

W.  R.  Light  &  Co.,  Portsmouth  ..  4,109  0  0 

J.  Crook  &  Son,  Southampton  _  4,100  0  0 

Morgan,  Isted,  &  Morgan,  South¬ 
ampton  .  3,946  0  6 

D.  W.  Lewis,  Southsea (accepted)..  3,852  0  0 

TOTTENHAM.— For  building  three  houses  in  Pem¬ 

broke -road,  Page  Green,  Tottenham.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C. 

Hayworth . £945  0  0 

Goodall  (accepted) .  900  0  0 
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Some  Sculpture  of  the  Year. 


work,  served  at  all 
events  to  suggest  a 
new  view  of  the 


relations  between  sculpture  and  architecture, 
as  arts  which  are  both  concerned  in  modelling 
or  building  up  conceptions  in  the  round,  in 
itone  or  some  analogous  material.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  masonic  element  is  the  more  pro- 
|minent  in  sculpture,  in  that  proportion  it 
approaches  to  closer  contact  with  architec¬ 
ture,  and  is  decorative ;  in  proportion  as  it 
departs  from  these  masonic  or  architectonic 
conditions  it  approaches  to  the  conditions  of 
Jjpictorial  art.  A  good  deal  of  modern  sculp¬ 
ture  is  pictorial  in  style  rather  than  architec 
ionic,  and  though  this  pictorial  use  of  sculp¬ 
ture  has  its  own  charm,  there  can  be 
ittle  doubt  that  the  tendency  in  this  direc- 
ion,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  marks  a  decline 
'rom  the  highest  ideal  of  sculpture,  which, 
sven  where  it  is  not  treated  as  a  decorative 
idjunct  to  architecture,  should  be  so  far  archi¬ 
tectonic  in  character  as  to  be  simple  in  its 
"lines  and  well  balanced  and  firm  in  its  struc- 
;ure.  These  conditions  being  satisfactory,  we 
(have  then  to  consider  the  value  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  idea  expressed  in  the  work,  which 
ust  also  be  simple  and  concentrated.  A 
iomplex  idea  can  hardly  be  well  represented 
Sin  sculpture.  What  we  look  for  is  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  moment  of  action  and  expression 

I  which  seems  to  express  and  include  the  main 
jharacteristics  of  the  personage,  historic  or 
Ideal,  who  is  portrayed,  or  the  central  thought 
Iwhich  is  in  the  sculptor’s  mind ;  and  this 
mhould  be  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
gi  figure  also  simple  and  typical  in  its  attitude 
lind  in  its  lines,  well  balanced  constructively, 
waving  something  of  that  character  of  stand- 
ng  firm  on  its  base  which  belongs  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  something  of  that  well-knit  structure 
lind  that  severity  of  line  which  are  essential 
to  architectonic  conditions.  An  ill-balanced 
[figure  in  sculpture  is  as  much  hors  ligne  as 
|  he  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  in  architecture. 

I'  The  central  work  of  the  year,  among  Royal 
(Academy  sculpture,  the  monumental  statue 
iif  Gordon  (1,958)  by  Mr.  Onslow .  Ford, 
appears  to  answer  well  to  these  requirements,  j 


We  fear  that  the  idea  of  representing  Gordon 
seated  on  a  camel  looks  as  if  it  arose  a  little 
more  from  the  sculptor’s  desire  to  model  a 
camel  than  from  any  innate  conviction  that 
this  was  the  most  suitable  way  of  portraying 
our  lost  hero — every  artist  is  on  the  qui  vice 
nowadays  for  a  new  effect ;  but  the  group 
stands  well,  the  figure  is  very  well  seated  on 


HE  remark  made  by  a 
sculptor  at  the  Art 
Congress  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  last  year,  that 
sculpture  was  only 
the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  mason’s  the  saddle,  and  the  attitude  is  simple  and 
devoid  of  any  striving  after  effect.  Mr.  Ford 
has  the  honours  of  this  year  in  sculpture,  for 
his  “Music”  in  the  Lecture  Room  (2,118), 
although  not  placed  in  one  of  the  central 
positions  in  the  room,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  works,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  year.  This 
is  a  figure  of  a  woman  singing  to  a  lyre 
which  she  has  just  struck  with  her  right 
hand.  The  hand  has  been  drawn  back 
again  with  a  dramatic  flourish  which 
Mdme.  Schumann  would  have  highly  dis¬ 
approved  of* ;  but  the  figure  is  finely 
modelled  and  most  satisfactory  in  pose  and 
balance.  The  lower  portion  is  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  piece  of  drapery  which  hangs  in 
a  negligtS  manner  from  the  girdle  ;  this  serves 
to  give  greater  breadth  to  the  figure.  The 
odd  fancy  of  placing  an  owl  on  the  head  of 
the  figure  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  wish 
to  get  the  effect  of  showing  the  face  shadowed 
between  the  bird’s  drooped  wings ;  this  is 
very  effective,  and  gives  a  special  expression 
to  the  work,  but  one  does  not  see  its  relation 
to  the  subject.  The  same  artist’s  “  Peace,”  of 
which  the  completed  bronze  is  exhibited  this 
year,  was  hardly  so  great  a  success  as  to 
justify  a  second  exhibition  ;  it  is  a  pretty  and 
well-modelled  figure  but  a  poor  conception.f 
The  central  places  on  the  two  long  walls  of 
the  lecture-room  are  occupied  respectively  by 
the  two  works  of  which  illustrations  are 
given  in  this  number  :  Mr.  Lawes’s  “  Design 
for  a  Relief  ”  (2,004)  and  Mr.  Armstead’s 
“  Guardian  Angel  ”  (2,063).  The  former, 
which  is  a  large  work  (figures  nearly  life- 
size)  appears  to  be  an  allegory  of  the  spread- 
eagle  description,  the  figures  representing 
“America,  Liberty,  Peace,  Commerce, 
Indians,  the  Extinction  of  Slavery,  and 
Abundance”;  the’catalogue  omits  “America” 
from  the  list,  which  has  been  furnished  to  us 
by  the  artist.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
an  architectural  framework,  of  which  the 


*  Mdme  Schumann,  as  related  in  a  recently  published 
book  of  musical  gossip,  strongly  rebuked  a  young  pianist 
for  throwing  her  hands  up  at  the  end  of  a  difficult 
passage,  as  a  kind  of  flourish  out  of  keeping  with  true 
artistic  feeling. 

1  An  illustration  from  the  plaster  model  was  given  in 
the  Builder  for  May  7,  1887. 


lower  portion,  which  is  a  kind  of  immense 
bracket  for  carrying  the  projected  mass  of 
sculpture,  is  not  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  work  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  and  energy,  but  it  is 
decidedly  not  architectonic  sculpture,  in  spite 
of  its  semi-architectural  frame  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  most  pronounced  example  of  pictorial 
sculpture,  and  looks  like  a  picture  of 
Lebrun  or  some  other  painter  of  “  la 
Siecle  ”  which  has  sprouted  into  relief. 
Instead  of  being  architecturally  combined 
with  the  background,  the  object  of  the  sculptor 
seems  to  have  been  to  detach  it  completely, 
and  to  leave  the  whole  mass  of  struggling 
figures  as  a  kind  of  excrescence  protruding 
from  the  wall  plane.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  way  to  treat  decorative  sculpture.  Mr. 
Armstead’s  more  sober  and  reticent  work  is  a 
part  only,  as  appears  from  the  catalogue,  of 
“a  memorial  to  an  only  daughter”;  it  would 
have  been  of  interest  to  see  a  sketch  of  some 
kind  of  the  whole  memorial,  so  as  to  see  the 
relation  between  the  sculpture  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design :  the  group,  as  it  is  and  taken 
on  its  own  faccount  solely,  is  a  graceful  com¬ 
position  imbued  with  a  touching  sentiment ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  angel’s  wings  form 
a  kind  of  framework  of  shadow  round  the 
whole  is  very  effective  and  adds  to  the  sense 
of  repose  in  the  group.  In  his  group  of 
small-scale  figures  for  the  reredos  of  St. 
Mary  s  Church  Aberavon  (a  general  drawing 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  architectural 
room),  Mr.  Armstead  seems  to  have  been 
rather  under  the  influence  of  ecclesiological 
ideas  and  has  adopted  a  certain  rather  man¬ 
nered  type  of  figure  for  Christ  and  the  evan¬ 
gelists,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  more 
orthodox  than  original,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  figure  of  St.  John,  which  appears  to  us  the 
most  successful  of  the  group,  and  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration. 

The  fancy  for  treating  statues  with  the 
head  in  shadow  is  illustrated  again  in  Mr. 
Frampton’s  figure  “The  Angel  of  Death,” 
(2,090),  in  which  the  head  is  also  shadowed 
with  wings,  in  this  case  attached  to  the  figure 
itself,  and  by  which  the  face  is  so  far 
shadowed  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see 
tbe  features.  The  figure  i3  a  thin  emaciated 
life-size  nude,  carrying  a  scythe  over  the 
shoulder  and  poised  on  one  foot  in  tbe  attitude 
of  walking,  the  other  foot  being  extended  in 
the  air  behind  it.  This  is  an  attitude  which 
has  been  frequently  used  in  bronze  figures, 
for  which  only  it  could  be  practically  possible 
without  danger  ;  and  of  ccur:e  a  bronze  w  rk 
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comes  out  of  the  category  of  masonic  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
method  of  planting  a  figure  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  true  genius  of  sculpture.  There  is 
a  poetic  feeling  in  this  work,  which  is  very 
expressive  in  its  way,  but  both  the  pose  aud 
the  method  of  shadowing  the  face  combine  to 
place  it  rather  in  the  category  of  pictorial 
sculpture — design  which  would  be  better 
suited  for  treatment  in  painting. 

Mr.  Harry  Bates’s  “  Design  for  an  Altar, 
Holy  Trinity.  Chelsea  ”  (2,861),  is  eminently 
suited  for  its  position.  It  is  a  long  panel  in 
very  low  relief,  a  figure  of  the  dead  Christ  in 
the  tomb,  with  an  angel  stooping  over  the 
head  and  another  in  like  attitude  at  the  feet. 
The  angels  are  treated  in  a  manner  entirely 
suitable  to  architectural  decoration  ;  they  are 
in  almost  similar  attitudes  at  each  end  of  the 
panel,  the  wings  drooped  behind  them  are 
arranged  as  a  decorative  filling  to  the  ends  of 
the  panel.  The  figure  of  the  dead  Christ, 
recumbent,  seems  to  us  to  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  in  one  respect,  that  it  is  treated  so  as  to 
show  rather  too  much  of  the  front  of  the 
figure  and  the  further  limb,  so  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  lying  on  a  plane  inclined  towards 
the  spectator.  Very  low  relief  like  this 
comes  so  nearly  into  the  category  of  pictorial 
perspective  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  two  ;  but  it  is  appears  to  us  that, 
for  a  relief,  this  figure  is  treated  a  little  too 
much  like  a  drawing,  with  the  effect  on  the 
eye  which  we  have  described,  and  which  is 
not  quite  satisfying.  Mr.  Bates’s  other  work 
is  a  kneeling  marble  figure  of  Pandora,  with 
a  small  and  beautifully-modelled  head,  stoop¬ 
ing  forward  over  the  fatal  casket,  which  is 
treated  in  ivory  with  a  delicate  frieze  of 
figures  on  the  sides,  a  very  pretty  decorative 
incident. 

Mr.  TIamo  TLornycroft’s  diploma  work 
“The  Mirror”  (2,057)  is  a  small  and  very 
charming  bas-relief  of  a  mother  and  child, 
the  latter  leaning  back  from  her  knee  to  look 
in  a  hand  mirror.  Two  other  low-relief  works 
near  this  which  may  be  noticed  are  Mr.  Le 
Quesne’s  “  Spring  ”  (2,062)  a  pretty  sketch  in 
low  relief  of  a  head  in  profile  with  rather  too 
long  a  neck,  but  graceful  in  design  and  free 
in  execution,  and  a  profile  “  portrait  ”  (2,064) 
in  marble  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Lee,  in  which  the 
artist  has  gone  to  about  the  furthest  possible 
extreme  in  making  sculpture  into  painting ; 
the  hair  and  portions  of  the  profile  are  just 
lightly  touched  so  as  to  lose  themselves 
almost  imperceptibly  in  the  ground  plane  of 
the  marble.  The  surface  of  the  face  is 
polished  to  the  extent  of  giving  it  rather  a 
waxy  appearance.  The  effect  is  unusual  and 
recherche,  perhaps,  but  is  this  truly  “  sculp¬ 
ture”?  It  seems  rather  like  playing  on  the 
confines  of  an  art  in  which  everything  should 
be  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Atkinson’s  “  Out  in  the  Fields  ” 
{1,956)  is  one  of  the  attempts  which  we  see 
now  and  then  in  modern  sculpture  to  bring 
purely  realistic  subjects  of  rustic  life  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  art.  Mr.  Thornycroft’s 
“  Mower  ”  has  been  the  parent,  probably,  of 
some  of  these  attempts  in  English  sculpture  ; 
but  though  the  boots  and  other  articles  of 
dress  of  his  figure  were  perhaps  too  forcibly 
realistic,  the  pose  of  the  figure  was  statuesque 
and  fine — hence  a  great  part  of  its  success. 
Mr.  Atkinson  gives  us  a  “clod”  of 
the  fields,  spade  in  hand,  and  with 
clownish  countenance ;  the  surface  of  the 
dress  is  stained  so  as  to  appear  discoloured 
with  soil.  The  thing  is  well  done,  but  it  is 
not  a  thing  of  beauty,  nor  can  we  imagine 
that  any  one  would  care  to  possess  a  life-size 
work  of  this  type.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
to  paint  on  a  small  scale,  as  has  been  done  by 
Knaus  and  other  German  artists  ;  it  is  not  the 
sphere  for  sculpture,  which  is  too  ideal  an  art 
to  be  used  in  this  way.  The  want  of  intel¬ 
lectual  perception  of  another  kind,  often 
painfully  evident  in  English  sculpture,  is  to 
be  seen  in  such  figures  as  the  commonplace 
“  Hypatia  ”  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  the  large 
figure  in  the  lecture-room  of  “  Sophocles  lead¬ 
ing  the  chorus  of  victory  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.”  This  latter  shows  a  head  of  a  well- 
worn  conventional  classic  type,  on  the  figure 
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of  a  mature  man  of  rather  thin  and  lean  torso, 
with  the  ribs  showing  in  a  very  pronounced 
manner.  Now  the  event  supposed  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  occurred  when  Sophocles  was  quite  a 
youth,  and  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  chorus 
and  dance  on  account  of  his  delicate  and 
almost  feminine  beauty,  so  that  the  figure  by 
no  means  represents  the  incident  intended. 

Among  the  numerous  portrait  busts  is  a 
very  spirited  one  of  Lord  Dufferin  by  Sir  J. 
Boehm,  a  fine  bust  of  Mr.  Blake  Wirgman 
'1999)  by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  one  by  Miss  Alyce 
Thornycroft  entitled  “My  Mother”  (2,000), 
a  very  dignified  head,  and  a  fine  study  of  an 
Did  woman’s  head  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson 
'2,008).  Among  minor  things  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Miss  E.  M.  Rope’s  very  pretty  little  bas- 
reliefs  of  children,  reliefs  for  a  mantelpiece 
(1,985  1991),  Miss  Emmeline  Halse’s  design 
tor  a  decorative  frieze  (1,977),  dancing  figures 
modelled  on  a  small  scale  in  wax  on  a  wood 
panel  ground— this  is  a  very  pretty  little  bit 
Df  work  ;  and  Mr.  Birch’s  design  for  a  medal 
for  the  Company  of  Musicians  (1,984),  of 
which  we  append  an  illustration. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  works  among 
those  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Academy 
which  could  hold  a  place  in  the  first  rank  in 
the  Salon,  if  transported  there.  Not  only  is 
Dne  struck  with  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
works,  in  the  numerous  Salon  collection, 
which  show  real  power  in  modelling,  but 
with  the  superior  intellectual  character  and 
force  of  the  best  French  sculpture  of  the  day. 
A.8  before  observed,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  French,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  leading 
men,  are  not  rather  astray  about  painting  at 
present :  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
ibout  their  sculpture.  Take  what  is  perhaps 
:he  finest  work  of  this  year,  the  “  Femme  au 
Paon  ”  of  M.  Falguiere,  which  fronts  the 
visitor  opposite  the  principal  entrance.  The 
dea  of  this  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  the 
irtist’s  painting  called  “Juno”  last  year,  and 
t  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he  should 
lave  abandoned  this  ideal  title  for  a  prosaic 
>ne,  especially  as  the  woman  and  peacock  are 
■tanding  on  “  conventional  clouds,”  the  only 
veak  point  in  the  work,  for  which  the 
itle  of  “Juno”  would  at  any  rate  have 
ifforded  an  excuse  and  explanation.  Not 
>nly  is  this  one  of  the  most  splendidly 
nodelled  examples  of  a  perfectly  fine  female 
igure,  but  the  head  is  of  the  noblest  type— 
i  type  which  M.  Falguiere  seems  to  have 
Leveloped  for  himself,  first  in  his  “  Diana  ” 
tnd  now  in  this  figure,  and  which  is  the  very 
imbodiment  of  womanly  dignity  and  chastity 
>f  expression.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  as 
lignilied  as  the  physiognomy  ;  in  conception 
tnd  execution  this  is  an  ideal  type  of  sculp- 
.ure,  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  expressing 
me  simple  idea,  and  attempting  no  complica- 
,ion  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  sculpture. 

Among  the  prominent  works  of  this  year 
s  M.  Lemaire’s  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Du 
xuesclin,  Constable  of  France  in  the  fourteenth 
;entury,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  :  a 
igure  upon  which  Englishmen  ought  to  look 
with  respect,  as  it  was  he  who  was  mainly 
nstrumental  in  ejecting  the  England  of  that 
lay  from  her  partial  footing  in  France.  The 
•culptor  of  what  may  be  called  a  portrait 
;tatue  is  at  an  immense  advantage,  no  doubt, 
when  he  can  make  use  of  so  picturesque  a 
lress  as  a  suit  of  Medieval  armour ;  but  even 
naking  allowance  for  this  advantage,  what  a 
remarkable  work  is  this  both  in  sculpturesque 
juality  and  in  the  half-fierce  half-heroic  indi¬ 
viduality  which  is  given  to  the  figure.  We 
ran  recall  nothing  in  English  military 
iculpture  to  stand  against  it  at  all  since 
holey’s  “  Outram,”  which  unfortunately 
lid  not  remain  in  England.  Du  Guesclin 
orms  the  centre  figure  in  the  southern  por- 
ion  of  the  sculpture  court.  Among  the 
nore  prominent  works  grouped  around  is  M. 
Roulleau’s  “  Leda,”  which  has  been  purchased 
)y  the  State ;  this  is  unquestionably  a  very 
)@werful  work,  the  figure  is  finely  modelled, 
:he  swan’s  plumage  splendidly  treated,  the 
)uter  wing  raised,  the  other  forming  a  kind  of 
mckground  to  the  figure  of  the  woman,  who 
s  not  yet  enlightened  as  to  the  supernatural 
iharacter  of  the  bird,  and  checks  it  with 
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her  hand,  with  an  expression  of  mild  surprise 
on  her  face.  All  this  is  exceedingly  clever, 
but  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  French 
ways  of  thinking,  that  a  paternal  Republican 
government  should  thus  purchase,  for  the 
edification  of  its  citizens,  a  work  the  real 
meaning  of  which  could  not  be  explained  to 
any  decent  woman  (or  so  at  least  we  should 
think  in  England).  That  Leda  should  have 
been  a  favourite  subject  in  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  is  not  surprising,  but  one  might 
think  it  was  time  to  have  done  with  such  a  motif 
in  these  more  decorous  days.  In  a  prominent 
position  in  this  part  of  the  court  is  M. 
Fremiet’s  equestrian  statue  of  Velasquez,  a 
very  fine  and  powerful  thing,  but  the  costume, 
no  doubt  historically  correct,  is  unfort  unate 
for  sculpture.  M.  Cordier’s  “Eve”  is  a 
finely  -  modelled  figure  but  not  with  any 
special  originality  of  idea,  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  loose  hair  hanging  over  the  body, 
conveyed  by  scoring  the  torso  with  incised 
lines,  is  a  false  trick  of  execution  which  we 
do  not  approve  of.  There  are  a  number  of 
works  around  here  not  of  the  first  order 
(according  to  Salon  standard),  but  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  of  distinct  and  original 
fancies  which  they  display;  M.  Dagonet’s 
“La  Nuit”;  M.  Guglielmo’s  “Faucheur” 
sharpening  his  scythe,  a  piece  of  frank  and 
almost  brutal  realism — there  is  no  attempt  at 
sculpturesque  grace,  but  also  there  are  no 
boots,  as  in  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  “  Mower  ” ;  M. 
Tony  Noel’s  “  Querelle  d’ Amour,”  a  beauti- 
fully-modelled  nymph  raising  an  arrow  into 
the  air  to  chastise  a  little  Cupid  who  clings 
about  her  legs ;  M.  Gautherin’s  “  Avant 
l’Orage,”  a  girl  with  flowers  gathered  in  her 
skirt,  looking  round  with  an  expression  of 
apprehension,  her  dress  blown  about  by  the 
coming  storm,  a  very  expressive  work.'  M. 
Pech  exhibits  his  idea  of  Sophocles  dancing 
at  the  head  of  the  Chorus,  not  a  very  great 
success,  but  M.  Pech  at  least  knows  that 
Sophocles  was  a  youth  and  not  a  man  at 
the  time,  and  does  not  misrepresent  him 
as  he  is  misrepresented  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
There  are  many  other  works  on  which  we 
made  notes,  but  which  we  must  pass  over  to 
look  up  the  side  of  the  court  where  the  monu¬ 
mental  works  of  the  year  are  mostly  arranged. 
These  are  indeed  a  remarkable  group.  One  of 
the  principal  of  them,  M.  Delaplanche’s 
monument  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  we  _  give  an  illustration  of.  It 
is  an  admirable  example  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  sculpture  in  an  architectural 
whole,  and  also  of  that  intellectual  treatment 
of  a  monumental  subject  by  the  addition  of 
ideal  figures  grouped  around  the  portrait 
figure,  in  which  the  French  so  much  excel. 
These  two  figures,  of  life-size  and  in  a  very 
grand  and  broad  style,  represent  apparently 
Charity  and  Faith.  The  bold  manner  in 
which  the  escutcheon  is  treated  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  centre  will  not  escape  the  architectural 
reader.  Among  the  finest  of  the  monumental 
works,  after  this,  may  be  named  first  M. 
Coutan’s  colossal  figure  of  a  woman  in  large 
and  ample  draperies  seated  between  two  great 
scroll  or  cantilever  features  which  seem  like 
the  buttresses  to  a  tomb-stone  ;  this  is  for  the 
tomb  of  Madame  Louis  Herbette,  and  bears 
the  inscription, — 

Oh  vous  qui  j’aime  et  qui  m’aimez 
Je  vis,  je  vis  en  vous. 

A  fine  work  is  M.  Albert  Lefeuvre’s  “  Pour 
la  Patrie,”  two  allegorical  figures,  the  one 
robed  the  other  armed,  the  latter  represents 
“Duty”;  the  two  step  onward  hand-in-hand, 
and  each  looking  a  little  to  the  right  as  if  at 
some  common  object  of  devotion.  M.  Chapu 
exhibits  a  monument  to  Flaubert  the  nove¬ 
list ;  a  mighty  slab,  in  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  the  head  of  Flaubert  as  a  cameo  in 
a  sunk  medallion;  below  is  a  fine  nude 
nymph,  apparently  Truth  seated  on  the 
well-curb ;  between  her  and  the  medallion 
a  laurel  grows  over  the  slab  in  low 
relief.  Near  this  is  the  same  sculp¬ 
tor’s  “Danseuse,”  a  figure  in  a  tranquil 
pose  and  as  if  seen  through  transparent 
drapery, — a  trick  a  little  below  M.  Chapu; 
the  figure  is  treated  as  a  relief  in  a  niche,  and 
has  a  charmingly  expressive  head,  to  which 
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her  fan  forms  a  kind  of  nimbus.  M.  Levas- 
seur’s  “  Le  Premier  N<5,”  a  group  of  father 
mother  and  child,  merits  special  mention  for 
its  fine  and  carefully-studied  composition  and 
the  harmony  of  its  lines,  illustrating  that 
architectonic  quality  which  we  have  been 
claiming  as  a  proper  attribute  of  sculpture. 

Among  the  works  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
court  is  M.  Charpentier’s  fine  and  poetic 
figure  entitled  “  Chanson,”  a  kind  of  embodi¬ 
ment,  in  a  splendidly-modelled  female  figure, 
of  the  abandon  of  Song, — 

“  Insoucieuse,  un  peu  boheme,” 

with  head  to  one  side  and  holding  up  a  flower 
in  one  hand.  The  expression  of  light-hearted 
gaiety  in  this  work,  quite  within  the  proper 
limits  of  sculpturesque  expression,  is  remark¬ 
able  ;  we  could  not  do  it  in  England,  for  we 
have  not,  as  a  nation,  the  quality  which  it 
represents ;  it  would  almost  startle  people  if 
found  in  the  room  at  Burlington  House,  that 
home  of  sobriety;  there  is  an  attempt  at 
something  of  the  kind  in  Mr.  Montford’s 
“  Venus  Triumphant,”  but  how  harmless  and 
conventional  in  comparison  with  the  French 
sculptor’s  exuberant  and  yet  refined  concep¬ 
tion.  M.  Laporte’s  group  “  La  Conscience,” 
is  a  very  fine  work  of  a  more  serious  type, 
illustrated  by  two  lines  from  Victor  Hugo’s 
“  LiSgende  des  Siecles  ”  : — 

“  Vous  ne  voyez  plus  rien,  dit  en  tremblant  Stella; 

Et  Cain  r^pondit :  ‘  L’oeil  est  toujours  la.’  ” 

Stella  (Cain's  daughter)  kneels  looking  up 
anxiously  at  him,  Cain  looks  away  in  the 
same  direction ;  in  expression  and  in  com¬ 
position  the  whole  thing  leans  as  it  were 
towards  the  direction  of  the  dreaded  vision ; 
the  composition  is  fine,  the  expression  of  the 
group  very  powerful.  Among  other  works  in 
this  part  of  the  court  are  M.  Teixeira-Lopes’ 

“  Veuve,”  a  most  pathetic  group  of  mother 
and  child  ;  M.  Engrand’s  “  La  Reve,”  a  strange 
but  attractive  fancy,  showing  a  nude  woman 
asleep  in  a  beautiful  half-seated  pose  on  the 
back  of  a  chimrera  monster  which  represents 
the  dream  ;  and  M.  Puech’s  very  remarkable 
work  “  La  Sirene,”  which  is  another  striking 
example  of  the  powerful  intellectual  treat¬ 
ment  often  found  in  French  sculpture.  This 
is  a  figure  of  a  fish-tailed  siren  float¬ 
ing  along  in  a  prone  position  but  with  her 
body  half  raised,  and  carrying  on  her 
shoulder  a  youth  to  whom  she  is  turning 
up  her  face  in  a  feigned  expression  of  love 
and  tenderness;  the  boy’s  face  expresses  with 
remarkable  power  the  mingled  feeling  of 
interest  with  apprehension ;  as  a  piece  of 
expression  this  face  is  a  most  remarkable 
study,  and  the  whole  work,  besides  being 
splendidly  executed,  is  a  perfect  poem  in 
marble.  This,  we  see,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  State,  and  was  well  worth  the  honour. 
Another  dream  subject  which  is  curiously 
expressive  is  M.  Dampt’s  “  La  Fin  du  Reve,” 
where  also  the  chimrera  figures  the  dream, 
this  time  seen  only  as  a  subordinate  object 
flying  off ;  the  point  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
expression  of  the  awakened  figure,  sitting  up 
with  a  face  full  of  melancholy  and  appre¬ 
hension.  Another  work  purchased  by  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the 
year,  is  M.  Marqueste’s  “  Perseus  Slaying 
the  Gorgon.”  This  is  a  remarkable  group 
both  for  force  of  conception  and  finish  of 
execution.  Perseus,  his  handsome  features, 
under  a  splendidly-decorated  helmet,  show¬ 
ing  only  a  calm  resolution,  stoops  over 
the  prostrate  figure  of  the  Gorgon,  clutching 
the  snakes  of  her  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head 
to  keep  her  face  from  him ;  the  woman-fiend, 
with  her  mouth  open  in  a  scream,  struggles 
to  get  her  face  upwards  to  exercise  her 
power  of  turning  him  to  stone :  but  her 
adversary  is  relentless  in  his  calm  power. 
With  the  exception  of  the  scream  of  the 
Gorgon,  which  is  perhaps  a  slightly  violent 
incident  for  sculpture,  there  is  a  Greek  calm 
and  reserve  about  the  group,  and  the  figure  of 
Perseus  is  fine  and  impressive  in  shape  and 
action  from  every  point  of  view. 

Another  among  the  State  purchases  is  M. 
Carlier’s  “  Gilliatt  Saisi  par  le  Pieuvre,”  from 
Victor  Hugo’s  obstreperous  romance;  the 
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sculptor  has  shown  a  fitting  reserve  with  the 
expression  of  terror  in  the  man’s  face,  which 
is  powerfully  represented  without  going 
beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  sculpture. 

There  are  many  other  works  well  worthy 
of  mention  among  the  Salon  sculpture,  which 
for  lack  of  time  and  space  we  must  pass  over. 
Taking  this  as  the  representation  of  French 
sculpture  for  one  year,  and  comparing  it  with 
our  little  show  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
contrast  is  extraordinary  enough,  and  the 
evidence  of  mental  vigour  and  power  of  inven¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  execution  among  French 
sculptors  at  present  is  extraordinary.  Whilst 
in  our  opinion  (which,  as  not  feeling  at  liberty 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  technique  of 
sculpture,  we  express  with  a  certain  diffidence) 
the  executive  power  of  French  sculptors  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  their  English 
compeers,  the  more  striking  contrast  (whereon 
we  speak  with  no  diffidence  at  all)  is  in  regard 
to  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  French  work. 
In  walking  through  the  collection  at  the  Palais 
d’lndustrie  we  are  confronted  by  new  ideas, 
new  treatments,  and  new  force  and  meaning 
given  to  old  subjects;  we  are  gaining  new  poetic 
conceptions  of  the  subjects ;  and  this  not  in 
isolated  instances,  but  in  the  case  of  a  large 
proportion  of  works.  How  often  do  we  get  new 
ideas  from  the  sculpture-room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ?  The  difference,  however,  is  not 
only  in  the  artists  but  in  the  public.  In 
practical  England  the  vast  majority  of  people 
are  absolutely  indifferent  to  so  purely  ab¬ 
stract  an  art  as  ideal  sculpture  ;  they  do  not 
want  it,  they  do  not  even  know  what  it 
means.  Until  there  is  some  difference  in 
this  respect,  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
English  public  for  high-class  sculpture,  we 
must  probably  remain  in  this  respect  at  our 
ordinary  level  of  respectable  commonplace, 
in  regard  to  the  conceptions  of  sculpture. 


BREAKWATER  CONSTRUCTION.* 

BY  F.  H.  CHEESEWRIGHT,  ASSOC.-M.INST.C.E. 

S  a  fallen  tree  or  a  floating  log  may 
have  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  (the  earliest  sea-going  people 
of  whom  there  is  any  record)  the 
first  idea  of  a  ship,  so  doubtless  artificial 
breakwaters  originated  from  the  models 
supplied  by  nature  herself  in  the  projecting 
promontories  of  a  rocky  coast.  The  Tyrian 
sailors,  storm-tossed  in  the  .Egean  Sea,  often 
found  shelter  in  the  smooth  water  formed  by 
the  jutting  horns  of  a  land-locked  bay,  the 
rocky  horns  breaking  with  passive  yet 
stubborn  force  the  fierce  tumultuous  masses  of 
water  hurled  against  them  by  the  outer  sea. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
experience  gained  upon  the  coast  of  Greece, 
with  its  countless  natural  harbours,  should 
have  suggested  to  the  Tyrians  the  way  of 
rendering  their  own  port,  lying  on  an  exposed 
and  unprotected  shore,  accessible  in  all  states 
of  weather,  and  hence,  doubtless,  their  famous 
mole.  At  first  3ea-going  people  would  prob¬ 
ably  confine  their  voyages  to  ports  which  pos¬ 
sessed  safe  anchorage;  but  it  often  happened 
that  large  populations,  attracted  by  local 
advantages,  such  as  a  healthy  site  or  a  fertile 
soil,  settled  on  various  points  of  the  sea-board 
which  afforded  no  facilities  for  the  reception 
of  shipping.  Increase  of  wealth  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  communications  with  other 
nations,  and  art  had  then  to  supply  what 
Nature  had  begrudged.  Large  masses  of 
stone  were  piled  at  a  suitable  spot  upon  the 
sea-shore,  and  gradually  the  heap  was  carried 
seaward,  just  as  at  the  present  day  a  railway 
embankment  is  carried  across  a  wide  stretch¬ 
ing  valley.  This  system  of  barrier  or 
breakwater  building  was  that  first  adopted ; 
and,  strange  to  relate,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  been  able  to  conceive  ;  for  although 
modern  engineers  have  modified,  varied,  and 
improved  the  system,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  all  essentials  the  last  magnificent 
structure  erected  by  our  most  eminent 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
CO  the  5  th  inst. 


engineers  is  not  one  step  in  advance  from  the 
primitive  mole,  the  work  of  hands  that  had 
returned  to  dust  before  the  British  or  the 
Roman  name  had  been  heard  of.  It  is  not 
the  writer’s  intention  to  deny  that  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  but  so  far  as  the  main 
idea  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  it  was  tumble-stone  at  the  beginning  and 
is  tumble-stone  to-day,  excepting  of  course 
such  a  costly  structure  as  Dover. 

Nowhere  has  the  daring  of  man  been  more 
visible  than  in  his  awful  struggle  with  that 
most  unstable  yet  most  powerful  of  all 
agencies  —  water.  To  erect  seaworks  that 
stand  at  all  against  the  terrific  forces  of  sea- 
waves  hurled  in  endless  succession  against 
them  by  a  wind  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  and  even  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  is  an 
undertaking  that  might  well  shake  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  boldest.  Yet  it  has  been  done  in 
all  ages,  and  on  almost  every  coast.  History, 
that  takes  notice  and  hands  down  to  future 
races  the  names  of  heroes  who  have  been  the 
scourges  of  mankind,  has  too  frequently  let 
drop  into  oblivion  the  names  of  the  dauntless 
engineers  who  have  by  their  mighty  struc¬ 
tures  tamed  even  the  ocean,  and  have  offered 
to  the  shattered  ship  a  refuge  upon  an  exposed 
and  inhospitable  shore. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  give  a  some¬ 
what  fuller  description  of  the  system  of  con¬ 
struction  hitherto  employed  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  engineers  before  proceeding  to 
consider  in  detail  some  of  the  typical  break¬ 
waters  of  the  world. 

As  previously  stated,  large  masses  of  tumble- 
stone  or  jrierre  perdu  were  tipped  into  the  sea 
till  the  rubble  mound  reached  the  surface, 
where  it  acted  as  a  shingly  beach  to  receive 
the  impact  of  the  waves.  The  continued 
action  of  the  waves  gradually  lowered  the  top 
of  the  mound  and  flattened  the  sea-slope. 
Consequently,  the  surface  of  the  mound  had 
to  be  continually  fed  with  fresh  material 
until  the  sea  had  worn  it  away  into  a  natural 
slope.  When  this  slope  has  at  last  been 
made,  very  little  alteration  takes  place  from 
the  bottom  to  a  point  near  low- water  mark  ; 
but  from  thence  upwards  the  mound  is 
always  liable  to  destruction  or  at  least  great 
injury,  and  as  a  consequence  always  remains 
a  subject  of  great  expense  in  order  that  it  may 
be  kept  in  efficient  repair. 

The  celebrated  Cherbourg  breakwater  was 
first  formed  in  this  manner,  but  as,  after  every 
storm,  the  sea  left  the  mound  reduced  to  low- 
water  level  and  the  harbour  fully  exposed  to 
wind  and  wave,  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
upon  it  as  a  basis  the  present  magnificent 
superstructure.  Our  own  Plymouth  break¬ 
water  was  similarly  constructed,  and  was 
found  to  be  equally  unable  to  bear  the  action 
of  the  sea.  Pitching,  or  facing  with  flat 
stones  firmly  set  in  cement,  was  resorted  to, 
and  with  fair  success.  But  when  once  any 
displacement  takes  place  in  regard  to  these 
surface  stones,  unless  the  breach  be  imme¬ 
diately  repaired,  the  sea  rapidly  enlarges  it,  and 
would  in  a  short  while  carry  away  the  whole 
of  the  protecting  surface,  one  wave  beingkno  wn 
to  have  ripped  up  as  much  as  70  ft.  Another 
development  of  the  tumble -stone  system 
was  the  employment  of  concrete  blocks  for 
the  formation  of  the  mound  at  places  -where 
suitable  stone  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Types 
of  the  concrete  mound  are  the  Biarritz  break¬ 
water,  that  at  Leghorn,  and  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  Port  Said.  The  varieties  of  the 
tumble-stone  system  are  too  numerous  to  be 
fully  gone  into  ;  but,  as  approximating  most 
closely  of  them  all  to  the  system  which  will 
shortly  be  described,  it  will  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  the  pile-driving  system,  by  means  of 
which  the  waste  of  the  mound  was  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  prevented.  But  whatever 
has  been  done  by  different  engineers,  many  of 
them  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  nothing 
would  appear  to  have  been  discovered  which 
supersedes  the  system  of  making  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  rubble  or  jrierre  j)erdu,  and  building 
upon  it  structures  of  stone  or  concrete. 
And,  moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  what¬ 
ever  improvements  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  devised,  in  the  way  of  building  together 
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these  structures  either  with  iron  clamps 
or  the  dove-tailing  of  the  stones  one  into 
another,  they  have  all  been  failures  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree ;  moreover,  their 
cost  has  been  tremendous,  and,  in  the  few 
instances  where  a  fair  amount  of  efficiency 
has  been  obtained,  it  has  been  gained  at  the 
cost  of  thirty  or  forty  years  of  incessant 
labour,  armies  of  men  being  employed  daily 
in  tipping  vast  quantities  of  material  into  the 
sea  for  the  sea  to  arrange  and  re-arrange  at 
its  pleasure.  The  Cherbourg  breakwater 
actually  took  seventy  years  in  constructing, 
having  been  begun  in  1783  and  not  finished 
until  1853.  Avery  important  point  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  is  revealed  by  a  casual 
glance  at  any  of  the  diagrams  representing 
the  breakwaters  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
a  basis  for  a  superstructure  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions  it  is  necessary  to  encroach 
upon  the  waterway  to  the  extent  in  some 
cases  of  at  least  ten  times  the  basis  required. 
Where  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  of  this  encroachment  the  only 
thing  to  regret  is  the  enormous  waste  of 
money  and  material  incurred,  but  where  the 
entrance  is  narrow  it  is  clear  that  it  puts  an 
end  to  the  possibility  of  building  a  breakwater 
at  all,  for  by  the  time  there  was  a  sufficient 
basis  formed  for  its  erection  there  would  not 
be  left  any  waterway  for  ships  to  enter  the 
port.  It  is  owing  to  this  important  drawback 
that  marine  works  have  not  been  carried  out 
in  many  of  our  principal  ports,  especially  in 
the  Colonies,  which  greatly  require  them. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  in  this  paper 
for  the  author  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
varying  forces  of  wave-power,  nor  into  the 
theories  of  wave-action.  It  will  only  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  their  results,  which  are  certain 
and  defined.  But  one  thing  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  the  well- 
known  fact  that  a  breaking  wave  exerts  more 
percussive  and  destructive  force  than  an  un¬ 
broken  one.  It  is  also  an  admitted  fact  that 
waves  begin  to  break  when  they  enter  a  depth 
of  water  roughly  approximating  to  their  own 
height.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  very 
foundations  of  our  present  breakwaters,  built 
on  the  talus  or  pierre-perdu  system,  are  them¬ 
selves  unceasingly  assisting  in  the  destruction 
of  their  own  superstructures.  This  was  very 
forcibly  brought  out  at  one  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Dover  Pier  Harbour  Bill  in  1875. 
The  Chairman  (Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald)  put 
question  1,676  to  Captain  E.  Iv.  Calver,  R.N.,. 
as  follows  ; — “  The  stability  of  an  upright 
wall  must  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
■wall  ?  ”  and  the  witness  answered,  “  It  must 
depend  upon  the  inertia  of  the  mass  and  upon 
the  profile.  If  you  put  a  long  batter  on  to  a 
marine  work,  and  create  a  wave,  you  bring 
into  operation  a  power  for  its  own  ultimate 
destruction.  On  the  details  of  construction 
I  would  not  say  a  word;  but  upon  matters 
of  general  design  my  experience  is  directly 
applicable.”  Further  proof  as  to  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  present  system  of  construction 
may  be  obtained  from  the  minutes  of  evi¬ 
dence  taken  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  15, 
1883.  In  question  1,513  Sir  John  Coode 
was  asked  if  he  was  aware  that  the  great 
drawback  to  the  formation  of,  and  great 
hindrance  to,  harbours  hitherto  has  been 
the  great  failures  that  have  taken  place 
in  harbour  construction  P  Sir  John  replied, 

“  I  know  that  that  has  been  a  drawback,  it 
has  probably  made  the  authorities  timid  in 
incurring  a  large  expenditure.”  Question- 
1,514  was  then  put  to  him  as  follows: — “Are 
you  aware  that  ten  millions  sterling  have 
been  expended  by  the  Government  mainly  in 
what  are  called  harbours  of  refuge,  and  that, 
excepting  that  magnificent  work  of  yours, 
the  Portland  Breakwater,  you  may  say  that 
probably  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other 
harbours  have  been  failures ;  for  instance, 
Alderney  ?  ”  Sir  John  replied,  “  Alderney 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  certainly.” 

As  additional  proof  that  the  field  is  open 
for  a  new  system  of  construction  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
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M  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
il  mittee  on  Harbour  Accommodation,  July, 
1884:— 

“  The  next  important  point  deserving  of  attention 
•is  the  remarkable  diversity  of  designs  put  forward 
^  by  different  engineers  for  sea  harbour  works,  and 
'(  the  often  defective  results  as  regards  outlay  and 
ii  failure  in  the  works.  This  may  be  viewed  as  the 
v,  result  of  long  years  of  delay  in  carrying  out  har- 
C|  bour  works,  where  the  engineers  who  commenced 
f<|  seldom  have  lived  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
O'  works;  and,  consequently,  the  defects  in  any  par- 
91  ticular  harbour  have  rarely  been  remedied  in 
•0  another  one  designed  by  the  same  engineer.  We 
4j  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  there  is  hardly  a 
il  single  harbour  at  home  which  will  not  show  some 
e|  defect  worthy  of  being  avoided  in  all  future  works  ; 
r  and  a  wasted  outlay  which  must  be  burthensome  to 
(I  the  nation." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up  the  absolute 
ii  inefficiency  of  the  present  system  of  break- 
•'  water  construction  more  tersely  than  is  done 
ii  in  the  above  paragraph  by  a  body  of  experts 

1  appointed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land 
8,  as  being  the  best  men  the  country  could  find 
c  for  the  purpose.  The  Chairman  of  this  same 
k  ’Committee  read  the  following  paragraph  of  a 
si  letter  from  Provost  Rae  referring  to  the 
il  disastrous  failure  at  Wick,*  “  The  unfortu- 
ii  -nate  breakwater  was  an  engineering  experi- 
ii  ment,  and  although  a  ruinous  burden  to  Wick, 

;j  'it  has  been  worth  the  money  to  the  country 
n  in  showing  how  not  to  do  it  again.”  Perhaps 
;l  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Provost  Rae  was 
i1  writing  with  a  view  to  getting  the  country  to 
Ii  share  the  burden  of  the  failure  with  Wick. 

The  author  will  now  give  a  short  sketch 
t<  of  some  of  the  typical  breakwaters  of  the 
si  world,  beginning  with  some  of  the  more 
u  ancient,  and  giving  in  connexion  with  each 
n  3uch  details  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
[;  meeting,  or  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  multi- 
•i  farious  difficulties  with  which  engineers  have 
i:  had  to  contend,  and  then  proceed  to  describe 
o  a  system  by  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  be 
ii  successfully  overcome. 

One  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  actually  the 
c  most  ancient,  breakwaters  in  the  world  is  the 
o  famous  mole  of  Famagousta,  in  Cyprus.  It 
i;  is  formed  of  rubble-stone  thrown  loosely  in. 

[  These  stones  weigh  roughly  between  2  or  3 

2  cwt.  each.  The  top  is  capped  with  a  layer  of 
t  squared  stones  averaging  3  ft.  long  and  18  in. 
i  wide,  which  are  bedded  and  jointed  in  mortar. 
i  This  top  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  debris  has 
J  considerably  narrowed  the  entrance.  The 
)  difference  in  the  ground-level  on  the  sea  side 
i  and  harbour  side  is  worth  notice. 

Another  ancient  breakwater  which  deserves 
i  mention  is  that  at  Civita  Vecchia  constructed 
I  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  about 
i  a.d.  100.  From  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Pliny  the  Younger,  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  made  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  that  at 
Plymouth.  That  means  to  say,  no  progress 
in  seventeen  centuries. 

Coming  to  modern  breakwaters  we  have 
;  that  at  Alexandria,  which  has  a  depth  of 
1  'five  fathoms  and  upwards,  and  shelters 

I, 400  acres.  It  was  begun  in  1870,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  two  years.  This  remarkably  short 
time  in  constructing  a  very  large  work  was 
•due  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  forced 
labour  employed,  and  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  tide  to  contend  against.  The  break¬ 
water  mole,  quays,  and  other  harbour  works 
cost  about  2,000,000/.  The  detached  break¬ 
water,  which  is  9,675  ft.  long,  is  composed  of 
concrete  blocks  which  are  114  ft.  by  ft.  by 
■5  ft.,  and  weigh  20  tons  ;  they  were  kept  for 
three  months  to  harden  before  being  employed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  work,  the  inside  of 
which  is  composed  of  rubble  and  large 
etones. 

The  Marseilles  breakwater  was  begun  in 
1845  and  took  thirty-six  years  in  construction, 
being  finished  in  1881.  Its  total  length  is 

II, 930  ft.,  its  width  59  ft.,  depth  64  to  12 
fathoms.  One  portion  cost  751.  11s.  per 
lineal  foot :  the  portion  opposite  the  Lazaret 
and  Arene  basins,  2,050  ft.  long  in  a  depth  of 
-55f  ft.,  cost  109/.  148.  per  ft.,  and  the  portion 
in  front  of  the  Maritime  basin  in  a  depth  of 
■52  ft.,  and  having  a  length  of  1,660  ft.,  a 
similar  sum.  This  structure  is  composed  of 

*  Page  580,  Commission  of  July,  1S84. 


a  rubble  foundation  supporting  placed 
masonry,  faced  seawards,  with  blocks  of 
cement  weighing  from  20  to  30  tons. 

The  harbour  at  Algiers  is  protected  by  a 
rubble  and  concrete  block  breakwater  of 
similar  construction  to  those  at  Port  Said, 
Biarritz,  and  Alexandria.  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  remind  this  meeting  that  what 
stands  very  well  in  the  tideless  and  fairly 
peaceful  Mediterranean  would  probably  prove 
worthless  if  exposed  to  the  terrific  forces  of 
an  Atlantic  storm. 

From  an  inspection  of  plans  of  harbours  it 
will  very  readily  be  seen  that  the  breakwater 
at  Cherbourg  is  one  of  the  largest  marine 
works  ever  undertaken,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  exceeded  as  regards  extent  of  area 
sheltered  by  any  more  modern  works.  The 
Alexandria  Breakwater  indeed  approaches  it 
in  length,  whilst  the  mattress  jetties  at 
Galveston  and  Charlestown  even  exceed  it ; 
but,  considering  the  solid  nature  of  the  work, 
the  powerful  batteries  which  it  supports,  and 
the  period  of  its  construction,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  marvellous  monument  of 
engineering  skill  and  perseverance.  It  does 
not  equal  in  depth  and  in  section  several  other 
breakwaters,  but  it  furnishes  a  perfect  type 
of  a  breakwater  formed  of  a  rubble  mound 
supporting  a  superstructure  of  concrete  blocks 
and  masonry  starting  from  the  low-water 
level.  This  famous  breakwater  was  begun  in 
1778,  stones  being  tipped  in  until  high-water 
mark  was  reached.  Waves  and  storms  con¬ 
tinually  beat  the  top  of  the  mound  down  to 
low-water  level,  the  debris  considerably  en¬ 
larging  the  area  of  the  tumble-stone  founda¬ 
tion,  while  the  sea  action  materially  altered 
the  shape  it  was  intended  to  have  taken  by 
its  engineers.  In  1832  an  upright  wall  was 
built  on  the  top  of  the  mound  and  the  whole 
works  were  completed  in  1853  at  a  cost  of 
2,674,491/.  The  superstructure  successfully 
supplies  the  place  of  the  weak  part  in  the 
rubble  mound  and  fulfils  precisely  the 
object  for  which  it  was  designed,  while 
the  rubble  is  not  carried  higher  than  is 
just  required  for  the  protection  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  course  of  the  upper  works.  Since  the 
success  of  the  system  employed  at  the  Cher¬ 
bourg  works  has  become  known  many  other 
noteworthy  and  fairly  successful  structures 
have  been  similarly  raised  ;  but  in  some  cases 
without  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
settlement  and  changing  of  the  mound  before 
proceeding  to  raise  the  superstructure  upon 
it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  but 
few  engineers  have  the  patience  to  wait 
thirty  or  forty  years  for  their  foundations  to 
properly  settle.  "With  regard  to  the  cost  of 
Cherbourg  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
sum  just  named  includes  the  cost  for  the 
foundation  of  the  central  battery  and  some 
other  works  not  strictly  incidental  to  the 
construction  of  the  breakwater  proper.  M. 
Bonnin  puts  the  actual  cost  of  the  breakwater 
at  2,000,000/.,  which  gives  an  average  of  164/. 
per  lineal  foot. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  tumble-stone 
and  superstructure  formation  is  the  famous 
breakwater  at  Colombo.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  in  1875.  They  are  of  tumble-stone  or 
pierre  perdu.  It  has  a  concrete  block  super¬ 
structure  begun  in  1874,  the  blocks  being  from 
16  to  33  tons  in  weight,  and  were  deposited 
diagonally  by  a  steam  Titan.  During  the 
“  monsoon  season,”  from  May  till  October, 
the  work  had  to  be  altogether  suspended.  In 
1878,  during  a  very  severe  south-west  mon¬ 
soon,  a  length  of  150  ft.  of  the  superstructure 
was  considerably  deflected.  The  maximum 
advance  made  with  the  works  during  any  one 
month  was  in  January,  1880,  and  amounted 
to  154  ft.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  structure  is  6  fathoms.  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  breadth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  is  26  ft.,  while  at  the  top 
it  is  24  ft.,  that  is  to  say,  the  Colombo  break¬ 
water  is  a  specimen  of  a  nearly  vertical  break¬ 
water,  the  great  desideratum  in  such  struc¬ 
tures.  When  the  harbour  is  completed  the 
area  sheltered  will  amount  to  235  acres, 
having  a  depth  of  20  ft.  at  low  water,  whilst 
the  total  acreage  of  sheltered  water  at  low 
water  will  amount  to  602.  The  concrete 


blocks  of  which  the  breakwater  is  composed 
are  formed  of  6  parts  of  broken  stone,  2  parts 
of  sea-sand,  and  1  part  of  Portland  cement. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  since  the 
introduction  of  Portland  cement  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  concrete,  another  very  valuable 
auxiliary  has  been  introduced  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  sea-walls,  breakwaters,  See.,  and  there 
are  already  many  other  structures,  besides 
Colombo,  of  considerable  note  in  which  this 
material  has  played  a  very  successful  part,  in 
fact  so  successful  has  it  been  that  it  has  now 
become  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  sea  masonry. 

The  total  length  of  the  Colombo  break¬ 
water  is  4,150  ft.,  its  depth  is  40  ft.  The 
works  averaged  a  cost  of  170/.  per  lineal  foot. 

The  first  type  of  an  English  breakwater 
that  will  be  considered  is  the  well-known 
one  at  Plymouth.  The  famous  admiral, 
Nelson’s  old  chief,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  first 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  breakwater  here 
to  Lord  Howick,  in  1806,  when  Lord  Howick 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  But  it 
was  not  until  1812  that  Messrs.  Rennie  Sc 
Whidby’s  plan  was  adopted  and  the  work 
begun.  The  mode  of  construction  was  by 
depositing  in  mid-channel  large  blocks  of 
limestone  obtained  from  a  neighbouringquarry. 
These  blocks  were  conveyed  to  the  site  for  the 
breakwater  in  vessels  of  peculiar  construction 
having  openings  in  their  stern  out  of  which 
the  stones  were  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  all  fifty-three  of  these  vessels,  each 
being  of  fifty  tons,  were  employed  in  con¬ 
veying  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  break¬ 
water.  From  one  of  these  vessels  a  load  of 
fifty  tons  of  material  could  be  discharged 
in  about  three  hours.  In  the  course  of  1812 
the  whole  of  this  fleet  discharged  16,045  tons 
of  stone  ;  in  1813  the  amount  discharged  had 
risen  to  71,198  tons  ;  in  1814  to  239,480 ;  in 
1815  to  264,207  tons ;  while  in  1816  it 
dropped  to  206,033  tons.  By  the  time  this 
portion  of  the  work  was  finished  the  sum 
total  of  the  amount  of  limestone  deposited 
reached  the  high  figure  of  1,000,000  tons. 
The  proportionate  dimensions  of  the  deposited 
blocks  were  nearly  as  follows :  — 

Of  5  tons  and  upwards  12,760  tons 
„  3  to  5  tons  150,593  „ 

„  1  to  3  tons  309,706  „ 

„  1  ton  and  under  423,904  „ 

For  quarrying  this  stone  the  sum  of  2s.  5d.  a 
ton  was  paid,  while  the  charge  for  its  carriage 
was  about  Is.  lOd.  a  ton.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  calculations  the  cost  of  each 
ton  of  stone  sunk  for  the  construction  of  this 
breakwater  was  about  8s.  Hd. 

The  total  estimate  for  the  completion  of 
this  breakwater  was  originally  1,524,000/., 
but  the  sums  hitherto  spent  upon  the  work 
amount  upon  the  whole  to  1,562,639/.  Mr. 
Rennie,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  break¬ 
water,  died  long  before  its  completion.  Ply¬ 
mouth  breakwater,  which  is  thrown  right 
across  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  lies  nearly 
due  east  and  west  ;  it  stands  completely 
isolated,  having  a  channel  half  a  mile  in 
width  on  either  side  of  it.  It  has  also  two 
wings,  each  being  350  yards  long.  The  cen¬ 
tral  part,  which  is  straight,  is  1,000  yards  in 
length  ;  the  wings  incline  towards  the  north 
at  an  angle  of  120  deg.  from  the  straight 
portion.  The  breakwater  stands  3  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  spring  tide,  is  120 
yards  broad  at  the  base,  16  yards  at  the  top, 
and  has  an  average  height  of  14  yards.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  the  mole  at 
CivitaVecchia,  built  seventeen  centuries  ago, 
is  constructed  on  almost  a  similar  plan. 

As  will  appear  when  describing  Alderney, 
the  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  Plymouth 
breakwater  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
5,000 Z.  a  year. 

The  works  at  Portland  consist  of  an  inner 
and  outer  breakwater.  Early  in  the  century 
a  breakwater  was  suggested  at  this  spot  by 
a  Mr.  A.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Idle,  a  local  member 
of  Parliament, entered  warmly  into  the  matter, 
and  was  the  first  subscriber  to  the  necessary 
funds.*  The  area  sheltered  is  2,130  acres. 


*  Lamb’s  Vindication  is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  a- 
small  pamphlet. 
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Although  advocated  at  so  early  a  date  active 
work  was  not  begun  until  1847.  The  inner 
breakwater  has  a  length  of  1,700  ft.,  while 
the  outer  or  detached  breakwater  extends  to 
6,400  ft.  The  work  advanced  at  an  average 
rate  of  450  ft.  a  year.  The  total  sum  of 
money  expended  on  it  from  the  beginning 
until  1S71  was  1,034,000/.,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  127/.  per  lineal  foot ;  but  this  amount  does 
not  appear  to  include  the  cost  of  convict 
labour. 

Though  the  breakwater  lias  had  ample  time 
to  consolidate,  and  though  the  exposure  is 
comparatively  moderate,  the  slopes  are  still 
liable  to  injury  from  the  action  of  the  sea 
between  high  and  low  water  levels.  In  both 
easterly  and  southerly  gales  the  stones  of  the 
outer  slope  are  displaced  by  the  recoil  of  the 
waves,  while  under  north-easterly  gales  the 
waves  break  right  over  mound  and  dash 
violently  against  the  inner  slope. 

As  much  as  from  500  to  3,000  tons  of  stone 
have  been  known  to  be  disturbed  during  the 
continuance  of  a  single  gale. 

The  Harbour  at  Alderney  is  protected  by  a 
rubble  mound  supporting  a  superstructure 
founded  below  low-water  mark.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  21  ft.  to  134  ft.  at  the 
outer  end.  The  works  were  begun  in  1847, 
were  modified  in  1849,  and  twice  in  1858. 
The  Western  breakwater  was  carried  out  to 
a  length  of  4,380  ft.  Its  actual  cost  up  to 
the  period  of  completion  in  1864  was  at  the 
rate  of  235/.  per  lineal  foot.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  from  1875  to  1883  the  cost  for 
repairs  of  breaches  alone  has  amounted  to  the 
very  large  sum  of  52,850/.  This  breakwater 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  constructed  in 
its  upper  and  monolithic  works,  but  to  have 
been  neglected  in  the  matter  of  its  rubble 
base.  The  large  masonry  bloeks  forming  the 
outer  wall  are  tied  or  “  dowelled  ”  together 
with  huge  bolts  of  gun-metal,  while  the 
rubble  and  dry  masonry  base  is  being  continu¬ 
ally  worn  away  by  attrition.  The  same  defect 
is  to  be  seen  at  Wick  and  Arklow  also. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.,  in  giving  evidence 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Harbour  and  Fortifications 
of  Alderney  /Session  of  1872),  reported  that 
“the  cost  of  Alderney  had  been  300,000/.  less 
than  the  cost  of  Plymouth  breakwater,  which 
was  being  maintained  at  a  cost  of  5,000/.  or 
6,000/.  a  year,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
Alderney  was  likely  to  cost  more.”  Not  a 
very  hopeful  way  of  speaking  of  a  breakwater 
which,  when  built  at  a  vast  expense,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  least  efficient.  Breakwater 
construction  must  be  in  a  very  bad  way  when 
it  appears  to  be  a  recognised  thing  that  a 
finished  structure  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 1 
require  5,000/.  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
such  repairs  being  required  so  soon  as  the 
breakwater  is  supposed  to  be  finished. 

The  Admiralty  Pier  at.  Dover  is  stone,  built 
on  a  chalk  basis,  in  a  maximum  depth  of  water 
at  spring  tide  low  water  of  45  ft.  This  pier 
has  a  base  of  92  ft.,  and  a  clear  roadway  of 
30  ft.  in  width.  Its  sectional  area  is  4,736 
square  feet,  and  it  cost  360/.  per  foot  run. 
From  a  Government  return  of  August  17, 
1883,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  cost 
reached  693,077/. ;  but  in  addit  ion  to  that  a 
sum  tff  22,827/.  has  been  paid  for  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  a  storm  in  1877,  and  by 
others  in  subsequent  years.  The  whole  cost 
has  been  paid  by  Parliamentary  grant.  The 
original  engineers  of  this  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture  were  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  who  were 
followed  by  Messrs.  McClean  &  Stiieman,  and 
at  a  still  later  period  by  Mr.  Edward  Druce, 
C.E.,  who  had  previously  acted  as  Resident 
Engineer. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  cost  and  care 
bestowed  upon  this  really  excellent  work  it 
is  said  to  now  show  signs  of  failure  at  the 
base.  Dover  is  an  example  of  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  structure,  in  point  of  fact  unequalled 
by  any  other  breakwater  construction  in 
the  world.  Mentioning  Dover  brings  pro¬ 
minently  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  themselves  appear  at  length  to 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
that  they  seem  to  be  holding  their  hand 
awaiting  some  new  development  of  engineer-  J 


ing  skill.  For  a  long  while  Government  has 
entertained  the  idea  of  building  another 
breakwater  at  Dover  in  order  to  make  it  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  Plans  and  estimates  have 
been  submitted  during  the  past  fifty  years 
by  such  very  eminent  engineers  as  Mr.  James 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Michael  Scott,  Mr.  James  M. 
Rendell,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  Captain  Vetch, 
R.E.,  Mr.  Charles  Vignolles,  Lieut.-Col.  Harry 
D.  Jones,  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  others.  Yet 
not  one  of  these  plans  has  been  considered 
suitable,  and  the  matter  still  remains  in 
abeyance,  partly  from  the  want  of  suitable 
material  in  the  neighbourhood,  partly  from 
the  great  cost  attending  the  preparation  of 
foundations  fit  to  support  a  superstructure 
capable  of  standing  the  action  of  the  waves. 
The  estimates  which  have  been  sent  in  vary 
from  Colonel  Jones’s  1,100,000/.  to  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  5,000,000/. 

The  breakwaters  at  Tynemouth  are  other 
instances  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  sea, 
even  at  a  depth  of  12  ft.  below  low-water 
level,  on  small  rubble  supporting  a  high  super¬ 
structure.  These  breakwaters,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  unequalled  as  monuments  of  engineering 
skill  and  perseverance,  are  formed  of  concrete  ; 
blocks  of  peculiar  shape  built  on  shore  and 
thoroughly  well  aired  before  being  lowered  by 
very  powerful  “  Titans  ”  (designed  by  Mr. 
Philip  Messent)  on  to  each  breakwater,  where 
they  are  set  in  position  by  divers.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  very  slow  and  costly.  The  work  was 
begun  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  is 
not  yet  finished.  Up  to  1879  the  north  pier 
cost  about  160/.  per  lineal  foot,  and  the  south 
pier  about  75/.  The  north  pier  has  a  length 
of  2,900  ft.  The  breadth  at  the  bottom  is 
52  f D.  and  35  ft.  at  the  top.  Their  height 
varies  from  58  ft.  to  61ft.  From  time  to 
time  great  damage  has  been  wrought  to  their 
respective  bases  during  heavy  gales. 

For  the  Holyhead  breakwater  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  stone  of  excellent  quality  for  the  work 
was  obtainable  at  the  quarries  on  Holyhead 
mountain  only  about  a  mile  off.  The  design 
adopted  for  the  breakwater  was  that  of  a 
rubble  base  with  a  superstructure  on  the 
harbour  side  of  the  mound,  springing  from 
low  water  level,  the  building  being  a  sea 
harbour  wall  of  masonry  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone  set  in  lime  mortar.  This  sea¬ 
wall  not  only  provides  an  upper  roadway  or 
promenade  at  the  top,  which  is  21f  ft.  above 
high  water,  but  also  shelters  the  quay  level, 
which  is  114  ft.  below  the  upper  level. 
The  quay  has  been  formed  by  the  deposit  of 
suitable  small  material  on  the  mound  above 
high  water  level  between  the  sea  and 
harbour  walls.  The  breakwater  has  an 
average  depth  of  40  ft.  and  extends  into  a 
maximum  depth  of  55  ft.  with  a  slope  on  the 
sea  side  of  about  12  to  1  between  high  and 
low  water,  5  to  1  from  low  water  to  a  depth 
of  about  12  ft.,  and  about  2  to  1  from  thence 
to  the  bottom.  On  the  harbour  side  the 
slope  is  about  1£  to  1  throughout.  The  total 
amount  of  stone  in  this  stupendous  mound 
is  7,000,000  tons.  Holyhead  breakwater 
was  begun  in  1849  and  finished  in  1873,  at 
a  cost  of  1,285,050/.  As  the  length  is 
7,860  ft.  this  gives  163/.  10s.  as  the  cost 
per  lineal  foot.  The  cost  of  a  bay  of  30  ft.  of 
the  staging  alone  amounted  to  58*6/.  10s.  The 
charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mound 
has  hitherto  been  very  slight  for  the  most 
part.  At  the  extremity,  however,  the  mound 
tends  to  travel  round  the  head  and  is  not 
quite  stable.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  rubble  slope  for  the 
last  200  ft.  on  the  sea  side  near  low  water 
mark.  This  was  first  attempted  by  throwing 
down  concrete  blocks ;  but,  as  there  was  no 
adequate  machinery  for  depositing  the  blocks, 
they  got  broken  by  the  fall.  Eventually  old 
chains,  amounting  in  weight  to  1,000  tons, 
were  placed  in  long  coils  upon  the  foreshore. 
By  their  weight  these  chains  keep  the  fore¬ 
shore  from  shifting,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  do  not  offer  a  solid  face  to  the  blow  of 
the  waves.  A  breach  occurred  in  the  break¬ 
water  last  November  by  which  some  hundreds 
of  tons  of  work  had  been  displaced,  and  it  is 
now  very  liable  at  any  time  to  suffer  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 
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The  breakwater  at  Wick  is  yet  another 
example  of  the  rubble  base  with  block  and 
concrete  superstructure.  It  was  begun  in 
1863,  and  in  1867  the  pier  had  been  advanced 
about  820  ft.,  while  the  rubble  base  was- 
carried  some  230  ft.  further.  The  first 
material  damage  sustained  occurred  in  De¬ 
cember,  1868,  when  the  outer  portion  of  the 
superstructure  was  seriously  damaged — the 
whole  of  the  foundation  up  to  a  level  varying- 
from  low  water-mark  to  10  ft.  under  it  being 
uninjured — but  the  rubble  base  had,  in  some 
parts,  been  washed  down  to  about  15  ft. 
under  low  water ;  in  1869  the  damage  had 
been  repaired  and  reconstructed  in  cement, 
and  in  1870  a  severe  storm  occurred  and  a 
length  of  380  ft.  was  damaged  seriously.  In 
1871  about  30  ft.  of  the  outer  end  was 
damaged ;  large  blocks  were  built  on  the 
beach  of  cement  rubble  of  from  70  to  100' 
tons  each,  and  floated  out  by  barges  at  high 
water,  and  deposited  on  the  rubble  base- 
in  advance  of  the  proposed  forward  work. 
In  1872  further  damage  was  sustained,, 
and  Mr.  Rendel,  being  called  upon  to 
examine  and  report,  attributed  the 
failures  of  the  work  in  1868  and  70  to  its 
want  of  “  sufficient  unity.”  In  December  of 
that  year  it  was  again  attacked  by  a  storm  of 
great  fierceness.  Once  more  the  storm  in 
December,  1872,  though  not  so  disastrous- 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  as  the  storms 
previously  experienced,  was  far  more  serious- 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  damage  done. 
The  end  of  the  work  was  protected  by  large- 
blocks  of  80  to  100  tons  deposited  as  a 
foundation  by  three  courses  of  large  stones- 
carefully  set  in  cement,  and  the  whole  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  monolith  of  cement 
rubble  weighing  upwards  of  800  tons.  This- 
block  was  built  in  situ  and,  as  a  further  pre¬ 
caution,  iron  rods  of  34  in.  diameter  had  been 
fixed  in  the  uppermost  of  the  foundation-, 
courses  of  cement  rubble,  carried  through  the 
three  courses  of  stone  work  by  holes  cut  in  the- 
stone  and  finally  embedded  in  the  monolithic 
mass  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  pier. 
Yet  the  whole  of  this  enormous  work,  weigh¬ 
ing  not  less  than  1,350  tons,  succumbed  to- 
the  force  of  the  sea.  During  the  course  of 
the  storm  it  was  actually  seen,  from  am 
adjacent  cliff,  to  gradually  slew  round 
beneath  the  force  of  successive  wave  strokes- 
until  it  finally  tumbled  over  into  the  bay,, 
where  it  has  since  rested. 

Another  example  that  will  be  taken  of  an 
existing  breakwater  is  that  of  Aberdeen. 
This  was  begun  in  1870  and  finished  in  1873. 
Its  length  is  -1,050ft.,  and  it  is  35ft.  wide  at  the 
head  of  the  roadway,  having  a  uniform  batter- 
of  1  in  8.  The  landward  end  for  500  ft.  in 
length  towards  the  sea  is  founded  on  rock, 
and  the  remainder  on  a  bed  of  boulder  clay,, 
which  had  been  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
stones  and  sand.  Of  course  the  sand  was 
cleared  away  in  order  to  secure  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  before  the  works  were  proceeded  with. 
The  manner  in  which  the  natural  inequalities 
of  the  foundation  were  overcome  was  by 
levelling  up  with  a  deposit  of  concrete  in 
small  bags,  on  which  blocks  of  Portland 
cement  were  built  without  being  cemented. 
These  blocks,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons,  were  carried  up  to  a  uniform  level  of 

4  ft.  9  in.  above  low-water  spring  tides,  except 
at  the  seaward  end,  where  they  were  ter¬ 
minated  at  9  [in.  above  low-water  spring 
tides.  The  blocks  are  composed  of  oner 
measure  of  Portland  cement,  four  measures  of 
pit  sand,  and  five  measures  of  stones.  The 
concrete  superstructure,  18  ft.  in  height,  was- 
built  over  the  blocks  in  frames,  in  situ,  a  large- 
number  of  blocks  being  incorporated  with  it. 
The  superstructure  is  composed  of  1  measure- 
of  Portland  cement,  3  measures  pit-sand,  and 

5  measures  of  stone  or  shingle.  An  apron  of 
concrete  deposited  in  bags  lies  at  the  bottom 
along  a  part  of  the  sea  or  east  side  of  the 
foundation.  It  commences  about  600  ft.  from 
the  shore,  or  about  100  ft.  from  the  rock 
foundation,  is  then  carried  round  the  head  of 
the  breakwater,  and  returned  along  the- 
harbour  side  for  110  ft.  There  are  two  rows 
of  piles  along  the  breakwater,  placed  at  18  ft. 
apart.  Each  pile  is  2  ft.  in  diameter  and 
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passes  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  work. 
The  piles  are  stepped  into  iron  shoes  at  the 
foundations,  and,  where  they  pass  through 
the  substructure,  are  surrounded  by  blocks 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  piles,  the  junction 
of  the  blocks  being  formed  at  the  middle  of 
the  pile.  The  upper  foundation  courses  of 
blocks  have  sustained  damage  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  breakwater  on  the 
sea  face,  and  along  a  part  of  the 
harbour  face.  The  holes  excavated  in 
the  upper  courses  have  hitherto  been 
repaired  at  low  -  water  spring  tides  by 
filling  up  with  small  bags  of  concrete,  and 
finishing  the  surface  with  a  facing  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  mortar.  These  patches  have 
stood  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  repairs 
at  a  point  500  ft.  from  the  commencement  of 
the  breakwater.  The  breach  at  this  point  was 
further  repaired  during  the  summer  of  last 
year.  These  repairs,  however,  again  gave 
way  last  winter,  and  the  breach  was  enlarged 
by  successive  storms  from  the  north-east  to 
the  dimensions  noted  in  reports  of  February  6, 
March  10,  and  May  18.  The  survey  made  on 
February  6  showed  the  hole  to  be  22  ft.  in 
length  by  12  ft.  deep,  extending  along  one 
row  of  blocks,  or  8  ft.  into  the  breakwater ; 
the  survey  of  March  10  showed  an  increase 
to  72  ft.  in  length  by  a  depth  varying  from 
4  ft.  to  12  ft.,  with  part  of  the  inner  row  of 
blocks  removed ;  and  on  May  18  this  breach 
formed  a  cavern  90  ft.  in  length  by  12  ft. 
deep,  and  23  ft.  into  the  breakwater.  On 
examination  of  the  breach  by  divers,  the 
foundation  of  small  bags  of  concrete,  on  which 
the  blocks  rested,  was  found  to  be  removed 
from  under  the  blocks  to  the  seaward  of  the 
hole  for  a  length  of  18  ft.  The  superstruc¬ 
ture  was  split  vertically  150  ft.  along  the 
middle  of  the  breakwater  over  the  hole,  form¬ 
ing  a  separate  mass  of  2,500  tons  weight, 
which  rested  as  a  fiat  arch  entirely  on  the 
blocks  at  each  end  of  the  breach. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  resident  engineer,  explains 
this  disaster  as  follows : — 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  concentrated  waves 
from  the  north-east,  coming  upon  the  junction  of 
the  rock  foundation  with  the  stratum  of  stones  on 
boulder  clay  at  this  point,  in  a  depth  of  13  ft.  at 
low  water,  swept  out  the  concrete  in  small  bags, 
relieving  the  concrete  blocks  from  the  weight  of 
the  superstructure.  At  low  water  the  top  of  the 
breach  was  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sudden  compres¬ 
sion  of  which,  by  the  water  flowing  after  the  wave 
again  covered  the  entrance,  blew  out  by  its 
explosive  force  the  blocks  on  both  the  harbour  and 
sea  face  of  the  breakwater.” 

The  superstructure  was  also  damaged  on 
the  sea-face  close  to  the  lighthouse  tower,  a 
breach  being  formed  54  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  deep, 
and  about  4  ft.  into  the  breakwater.  At 
a  point  on  the  sea  face  100  ft.  landward  from 
the  tower  another  breach  was  made,  extend- 
ing  partly  into  the  base  of  the  superstructure 
and  the  upper  course  of  blocks.  The  blocks 
composing  the  substructure  are  chipped  and 
abraded  on  the  sea-face,  especially  near  the 
level  of  low-water.  The  piles  where  they 
pass  through  the  superstructure  have  been 
eaten  away  by  the  sea-worm  ( teredo  navalis ), 
leaving  spaces  2  ft.  diameter  between  the 
blocks.  The  cost  of  repairs  was  estimated  at 
17,000/. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  breakwaters  in  the  case  of  Wicklow 
Harbour  Works.  Mr.  William  George 
Strype,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  there  adopted  for  the 
first  time  the  bold  method  of  erecting  a  sea¬ 
wall,  in  a  very  exposed  position,  by  means  of 
concrete  entirely  laid  in  situ.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Strype’s  own  description  of  the  method 
of  construction  as  given  in  that  gentleman's 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

"We  claim  that  the  system  we  have  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Wicklow  works  is  a  novel 
system.  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  that  will  show 
the  Committee  the  system  of  construction  that  has 
been ; adopted  there.  In  other  ports,  such  as 
Newhaven,  and  I  believe  also  in  the  exposed 
work  at  Fraserburgh,  the  part  below  water  was 
laid  by  means  of  concrete  in  bags ;  the  concrete 
is  put  in  long  bags  contained  in  hopper  barges. 
The  hopper  barge  door  is  slipped,  and  the  concrete 
bags  drop  to  the  bottom.  These  are  piled  upon 
each  other  and  raise  the  structure  to  low-water 


mark.  At  Wicklow  we  adopted  no  such  expedient 
as  that,  but  in  constructing  the  work  we 
first  formed  a  great  central  staging  on  which 
the  engines,  the  waggons,  and  the  cranes  ran. 
That  was  extended  in  advance  of  the  work  to  about 
half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and  the  staging 
trestles  secured  by  means  of  a  pad  of  concrete, 
which  is  shown  upon  figure  No.  1.  We  deposit  a 
pad  of  about  70  or  80  tons  of  concrete  ;  No.  1  shows 
that  pad.  We  carried  the  trestles  thus  secured  by 
pads  of  concrete  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  elevation)  a 
long  distance  in  advance  of  the  general  progress  of 
the  work.  As  soon  as  the  staging  was  secured  by 
this  means,  we  deposited  a  great  mound  of  concrete, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  No.  2.  Figure  2  shows  the 
mound  of  concrete,  representing  about  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  of  solid  structure  below  low  water. 
That  great  mound  steadied  the  staging  considerably, 
and  also  admitted  of  very  rapid  progress  in  the 
construction  of  the  works.  We  were  able  during 
the  construction  of  the  mound  to  lay  about  2,000 
tons  a  week,  and  for  a  little  work  that  is  considered 
a  very  remarkable  pace  at  which  to  lay  concrete. 
Upon  the  mound  we  added  an  outside  deposit  of 
concrete  to  the  form  of  the  breakwater,  as  shown 
by  figure  No.  3,  by  means  of  a  panel  rendered  heavy 
so  as  to  make  it  sink.  We  raised  this  deposit  to 
within  3  ft.  of  low  water  line.  The  difficulty  with 
this  system  of  construction  is  more  when  you  get 
near  to  the  level  of  low  water.  At  low  water  the 
disturbing  waves  are  apt  to  wash  the  cement  out  of 
the  concrete  before  it  is  set.  By  putting  our  first 
stretch  of  panel  within  3  ft.  of  low  water  we  are 
able  to  deposit  or  form  the  first  profile  toe,  as 
shown  in  fig.  No.  3,  to  within  3  ft.  of  low  water. 
As  soon  as  that  sets,  which  it  does  in  a  day  or  two, 
as  shown  in  fig.  No.  4,  we  put  a  panel  from  that 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  then  lay  a  further 
portion  of  the  profile.  For  that  further  portion  we 
select  very  calm  water,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbance 
of  the  work.  That  is  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
work  while  the  structure  is  being  formed,  as  shown 
in  fig.  No.  4.  We  carry  up  the  inside  to  the  height 
of  low  water.  As  shown  in  fig.  No.  5,  the  work 
being  over  low  water  mark  is  quite  easy,  and 
figure  No.  6  shows  simply  the  building  of  super¬ 
structure,  which  can  be  readily  accomplished.  The 
volume  of  the  breakwater  is  about  forty  cubic  yards 
per  foot  run,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  which  we 
paid  is  17s.  3d.  per  cube  yard,  so  that  it  comes  to 
under  40/.  I  am  satisfied  we  could  carry  out  this 
work  in  water  50  ft.  deep,  by  making  modifications 
in  the  system.  We  found  the  least  loss  of  timber 
and  the  least  loss  of  concrete  in  every  part  of  the 
work  until  we  got  within  3  ft.  of  low  water.  Up 
to  3  ft.  of  low  water  no  trouble  existed  ;  we  never 
lost  a  single  cubic  yard  of  concrete  in  that  lower 
work,  and  the  work  was  frequently  visited  by 
storms,  and  we  frequently  deposited  concrete  with 
a  wave  of  3  ft.  undulation.” 

The  author  thinks  that  without  wearying 
the  meeting  with  any  further  examples  (many 
more  could  easily  be  cited),  a  sufficient  case 
has  been  established  to  show  that  the  present 
system  of  breakwater  construction  is  tho¬ 
roughly  inefficient.  Even  with  the  most 
generous  exchequer  to  carry  out  designs  and 
plans  in  the  future  he  maintains  that  both 
money  and  time  will  be  again  spent  in  vain, 
and  that  fresh  failures  will  result,  unless  a 
totally  different  system  of  construction  be 
adopted.* 


NOTES. 

HE  Railway  Rates  Inquiry  ter¬ 
minated  quietly  last  week, — so  far 
as  the  examination  of  witnesses 
is  concerned, — and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners  will  now 
be  awaited  with  interest.  Evidence  was 
taken  at  the  concluding  sitting  concerning  a 
number  of  articles  which  had  been  reserved 
for  further  consideration, — a  curious  medley, 
comprising  hay  and  straw,  flowers  and  fruit, 
hardware  (in  detail),  and  telegraph  wire  and 
poles.  There  have  been  eighty-five  sittings 
in  all, — so  that  the  inquiry  has  occupied  just 
about  two-thirds  as  many  days  as  did  the 
Parnell  Commission ;  and  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Courtenay 
Boyle,  have  conducted  it  throughout  in 
a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  It  was 
once  remarked  of  a  Colonial  Railway 
Commission  that  “the  real  value  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  to  the  country 
depends  on  their  ability  to  free  the 
department  from  the  trammels  of  ‘  use 
and  wont,’  and  to  conduct  its  affairs  on 
common-sense  and  business  lines.”  In  this 
country  “  use  and  wont  ”  in  railway  adminis¬ 
tration  represents  the  result  of  long  experi¬ 


ence,  our  railways  being  happily  free  from 
the  red-tapeism  which  would  probably  have 
fettered  them  had  they  not  been  the  outcome 
of  independent  enterprise.  Still,  there  is 
room  for  expansion  and  reform  in  some 
directions,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
“  precedent  ”  being  too  slavishly  respected  ; 
and  this  Inquiry  affords  scope  for  selecting 
and  adopting  the  best  of  the  various  sug¬ 
gestions  offered,  even  though  such  a  step  may 
be  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  old 
lines.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  result  to 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody,  but  we  hope 
that  the  Commissioners’  decisions  will,  in  the 
main,  commend  themselves  to  the  business 
instincts  of  the  commercial  community. 


ALMOST  an  entire  sitting  of  the  London 
County  Council  last  week  was  occupied 
by  an  academic  discussion  of  the  licensing 
proposals  of  the  Government  contained  in 
their  new  Budget  and  Local  Government  Bill. 
The  discussion  was  made  on  a  motion  by  Sir 
T.  Farrer,  condemning  the  proposals,  and 
asking  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  against 
them.  Such  waste  of  time  as  this  is  lament¬ 
able.  The  Council  is  essentially  an  adminis¬ 
trative  body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  have  a  kind 
of  second-hand  Parliamentary  debate  on  a 
question  which  not  only  affects  the  whole 
country,  but  is  one  of  more  interest  to  the 
small  towns  and  rural  districts  of  England 
than  to  the  Metropolis.  All  moderate  men 
desire  to  see  the  London  County  Council 
carry  out  their  work  with  success,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  grievous  to  know  that  by  such 
debating-society  talk  as  this  the  Council 
discredits  itself,  and  weakens  its  authority 
and  position. 


THE  last  issue  of  the  “  Antike  Denkmaler” 
of  the  Berlin  Archaeological  Institute 
completes  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series. 
It  contains  two  plates,  with  accompanying 
text,  of  special  interest  to  architects.  The 
first  of  these  is  devoted  to  plans  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  from  the  Forum  Augustum  to  where 
it  falls  into  the  Tiber.  To  this  work  we 
have  already  referred.  How  little  has  been 
up  to  this  time  known  definitely  of  this  Cloaca 
may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  present 
plan  with  the  account  in  “Jordan’s  Topo¬ 
graphy  of  Rome,”  I.,  i.,  p.  447.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  owes  the  plan  to  Signor  Narducci,  and 
its  previous  publication  has  been  prevented 
owing1  to  a  scheme  for  publishing  collectively 
the  whole  drainage  system  of  Rome,  from 
ancient  down  to  modern  times.  As  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  is  of  special  importance 
for  the  study  of  ancient  topography,  archaeo¬ 
logists  will  welcome  this  separate  issue. 
The  second  plate  (38)  contains  coloured  fac¬ 
similes  of  archaic  achitectural  fragments,  in 
which  distinct  traces  of  colour  remain.  They 
are  fragments  attributed  to  the  archaic 
Temple  of  Athene  in  the  Acropolis.  The  lion 
heads,  which  serve  as  spouts,  are  crudely 
coloured — the  hair  blue,  the  eyes  a  bright 
emerald  green.  They  are  clearly  analogous 
in  style  to  the  lion  head  spouts  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  The  third  plate  gives 
the  most  beautiful  reproduction  we  have  yet 
seen  of  one  of  the  most  richly  painted  of  the 
archaic  Acropolis  statues.  How  difficult  it  is 
adequately  to  reproduce  the  delicate  yet  rich 
effects  of  this  colouring  may  be  seen  in  the 
disastrous  recent  attempts  of  the  “Ephemeris.” 
Plates  44-46  should  be  of  interest  in  England, 
as,  among  other  fragments  of  painted  terra-cotta 
sarcophagi,  they  reproduce  some  that  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  These  Clazomenfe 
sarcophagi,  which  have  excited  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  are  now  divided  between  museums  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
London,  so  that  to  bring  them  together  is  of 
great  advantage. 


DR.  WALDSTEIN’S  third  lecture  on 
recent  excavations  in  Greece,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Saturday  last, 
was  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  so  much  of  history  and  so 
much  of  “  higher  criticism  ”  is  condensed  into 
an  hour’s  lecture.  The  lecturer  gave  a  short 
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but  admirably-expressed  criticism  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  characteristics  of  the  art 
of  the  great  Attic  period  and  that  of  the  later 
period  and  of  the  Gneco-Roman  school :  the 
former  showing  that  precision  and  distinct¬ 
ness  of  aim  and  idea  which  belonged  to  a 
complete  [school,  and  especially  the  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  relation  between  the  subject 
and  the  means  of  execution :  while  in  the 
later  schools  we  found  attempts  to  give  to 
sculpture  an  expression  and  a  treatment 
essentially  pictorial.  The  latter  part  of  the 
lecture  was  occupied  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  work  done  in  recent  years  in 
Greek .  exploration ;  but  the  point  of 
most  interest  in  the  lecture,  as  referring 
to  a  great  future  chance  of  discoveries 
as  yet  almost  unattempted,  was  in  regard 
to  the  work  which  might  be  accomplished  on 
“Delphi’s  sacred  side,”  if  only  the  required 
funds  were  forthcoming.  The  site  of  Delphi 
is  now  built  over  by  the  village  of  Kastri, 
and  the  Greek  Government  has  very  rightly 
made  it  a  condition  of  granting  powers  to 
excavate  there  that  whoever  undertakes  the 
work  shall  find  funds  for  fully  compensating 
the  expropriated  inhabitants,  or  providing 
them  other  residences.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  commence  the  work  unless  20,000 /.  were 
first  collected  towards  it.  The  American 
School  at  Athens  has  the  claim  to  the  con¬ 
cession  up  to  October  of  this  year,  and  if  they 
are  not  by  that  time  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  funds,  we  gather  that  the  concession 
will  be  open  to  other  claimants  who  may  be 
able  to  provide  funds.  There  may  be  a  chance 
in  that  case  of  England,  either  through  her 
Government  or  through  some  wealthy 
Englishman  or  group  of  Englishmen,  doing 
something  to  recover  the  ground  which  she 
has  rather  lost  of  late  years  in  the  honours  of 
successful  exploration.  The  attempt  would 
be  well  worth  an  exceptional  effort.  As  Dr. 
Waldstein  observes,  what  might  not  be  found 
at  Delphi  P 


T 


nHERE  has  recently  been  published  a 
L  little  pamphlet  called  “  ‘  On  Principle  ’ 
Strikes,  ’  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Ransome,  containing 
four  sketches  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Globe.  The  author  does  not  improve  his 
chance  of  success  by  a  title  which  at  first 
sight  puzzles  rather  than  enlightens  the 
reader.  But  the  publication  is  nevertheless 
apposite  :  its  object  is  “  to  point  out  how 
little  the  real  interests  of  the  working-man 
are  studied  by  the  leaders  of  the  present-day 
unions.  In  order  to  do  this,  sketches  are 
given  of  typical  persons  engaged  in  strikes. 
The  third  sketch  is  that  of  “  The  Shop 
Lawyer,” — in  other  words,  the  talking  leader, 
who  gradually  stirs  up  discontent,  and  then 
gets  the  men  to  come  out  on  strike.  In  this, 
as  in  the  other  sketches,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth ;  but,,  like  many  sketches  with  the 
brush,  these  with  the  pen  are  somewhat  over- 
coloured.  Let  this  is  in  many  ways  just  the 
kind  of  literature  to  bring  home  some  truths 
to  the  mind  of  the  working-man.  The  “shop 
lawyer,”  whose  object  is  to  help  himself  per¬ 
sonally  as  much  as  to  assist  his  fellow-work¬ 
men,  and  who  hopes  to  turn  into  a  salaried 
Trades  Union  delegate  sooner  or  later,  has 
done  much  harm ;  and  the  general  body  of 
workmen  is  too  much  under  the  control  of  a 
despotism  of  Trades  Union  officials.  Mr. 
Ransome  s  sketches  will  expose  the  true 
character  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
strikes,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 


fTUlE  current  volume  (Vol.  XCIX.)  of  the 
.  “  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institu¬ 

tion  of  Civil  Engineers  ’’  contains  an  interesting 
paper  on  “  The  Water-supply  of  some  Italian 
towns,”  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bruce,  Assoc.M.  Inst. 
C.E.  The  author  states  that  the  city  of 
Venice  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  dependent 
for  water-supply  on  the  rain  which  fell  within 
its  own  area,  collected  in  cisterns  in  the  piazzas 
and  courts.  This  being  found  inadequate,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Seriola  Veneta 
Canal  was  constructed,  the  water  being 
brought  thence  into  the  city  by  means  of 


boats.  As  time  wore  on,  this  source  too  was 
found  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  1883  the  new 
works  were  finished,  which  now  form  the 
main  supply  of  the  city.  These  consist  of  a 
number  of  comparatively  shallow  artesian 
wells  sunk  into  a  water  -  bearing 
stratum,  near  the  village  of  S.  Am- 
brogio.  The  supply  pipe  is  capable 
of  delivering  3,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
or  twenty-two  gallons  per  head,  which  the 
author  says  is  nearly  three  times  the  quantity 
considered  sufficient  in  Venice.  Filter  beds 
have  also  been  constructed  at  Moranzani  in 
order  to  utilise  the  water  of  the  Seriola,  if 
required.  Genoa  was  entirely  dependent  on 
its  own  internal  resources  for  water-supply 
until,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Government 
“  constructed  a  masonry  aqueduct,  which 
conveys  the  water  of  the  Bisagno  from  a 
point  ten  miles  from  the  city  and  500  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  its  tributary,  the  Concasca, 
was  afterwards  connected  by  a  branch.”  This 
aqueduct  is  still  utilised,  though  its  dilapidated 
condition  permits  the  escape  of  considerable 
quantities  of  water  along  the  route.  Mr. 
Bruce  estimates  that  of  the  4,000,000 
gallons  admitted  daily,  only  about  3,000,000 
gallons  actually  reach  Genoa,  and  owing  to 
the  aqueduct  being  partly  open  (and  to 
other  causes)  fruitful  sources  of  pollution 
are  created.  About  twenty  years  ago 
an  additional  supply  was  obtained  from 
the  River  Scrivia,  near  Busalla,  by  means  of 
an  infiltration  gallery,  which  is  said  to  be  able 
to  deliver  nearly  12,000,000  gallons  daily.  The 
works  of  the  Gorzente  or  Deferrari-Galliera 
Company  are  of  still  more  recent  date.  “  They 
have  their  source  at  the  Torrent  Gorzente  to 
the  west  of  Genoa,  where  there  is  a  storage 
reservoir  holding  about  220,000,000  gallons.” 
About  13,000,000  gallons  daily  are  capable  of 
being  delivered.  In  addition  to  these  sources, 
an  English  company  has  commenced  to  make 
works  in  Genoa,  which,  when  finished,  are 
expected  to  yield  another  4,000,000  gallons 
daily  from  the  Bisagno  and  Concasca  basins 
Rome  is  said  to  have  inherited  from 
the  most  ancient  times  the  best  water 
supply  in  Italy.  At  present  the  city  “receives 
water  from  four  aqueducts;  three  of  these 
are  of  great  antiquity — namely,  the  Vergine, 
Felice,  and  Paolo  ;  and  from  a  more  modern, 
or  rather  an  old  work  resuscitated,  called  the 
Acqua  Marcia  or  Pia  Aqueduct.”  The  three 
former  yield  nearly  34,000,000  gallons  daily, 
whilst  the  latter  is  capable  of  delivering 
19,750,000  gallons,  together  making  about  200 
gallons  per  head,  which  is  truly  an  enormous 
quantity.  Most  of  the  houses  have  cisterns 
containing  400  to  500  gallons.  Leghorn  de¬ 
rives  its  water  from  an  old  aqueduct  from 
Pisan  Hills,  which  only  delivers  3'20  gallons  per 
head  per  day.  Turin  merely  gets  a  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  6'75  gallons  per  head,  whilst  Florence 
has  about  20  gallons,  and  Naples  44  gallons. 
The  author  says  that  “  work  can  be  done  in 
Italy  at  prices  which,  with  the  exception  of 
ironwork,  are  considerably  below  those 
ruling  in  Great  Britain,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  cheapness  of  labour ;  a  mason  receives 
about  3s.,  a  quarry  man  2s.  3d.,  and  a  navvy 

2s.  per  day . Good  hydraulic  rubble 

masonry  can  be  built  for  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  per 
cubic  yard ;  ordinary  excavation  costs  about 
8d. ;  rock,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. ;  and  tunnelling,  3s. 
to  4s.  per  cubic  yard.”  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  part  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  paper  is  the 
table  at  the  end,  showing  the  sources  of 
supply  of  the  chief  towns  in  Italy,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  supplied,  cost  of  works,  &c. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  civilised  com¬ 
munities  like  those  of  Leghorn,  Turin,  and 
many  minor  places' can  put  up  with  such 
comparatively  small  supplies  as  from  3  20 
gallons  to  6  or  7  gallons  per  head  per  day, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  in  many  large  towns  the 
drainage  is  also  very  imperfect,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  “  fair  cities  of  the  south  ” 
are  not  always  as  salubrious  and  health-giving 
as  they  might  be.  Without  an  adequate  and 
wholesome  water-supply  and  efficient  drain¬ 
age,  it  is  impossible  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  zymotic  and  other  diseases  which  so  often 


appear  in  towns  along  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  impeding  commerce,  and 
dealing  destruction  and  desolation  on  all 
sides.  When  will  the  people  be  sufficiently 
educated  to  perceive  this  P 


IN  looking  through  a  list  of  some  sixty 
reports  on  technical  matters  sent  in  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  of  Berlin,  by 
the  six  technical  attaches  of  the  different 
Embassies  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Washington,  and  London,  we  find  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  treated  by  far  the  worst, 
the  attache  stationed  here  having  only  sent  in 
two*  papers  as  against  twenty-two  sent  in  on 
French  affairs,  and  the  fourteen  and  twelve 
sent  in  respectively  from  America  and  Russia. 
We  do  not  know  if  there  be  a  dearth  of 
material  for  technical  reports  on  our  Island, 
which  has  caused  this  minimum  quantity  of 
“  report,”  or  if  the  fault  perhaps  is  to  be  found 
somewhere  else  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
authorities  at  Berlin  do  not  consider  the 
English  post  worth  its  cost,  and  have  made 
known  their  intention  of  withdrawing  it, — a 
great  pity,  we  venture  to  say,  as  it  is  quite 
certain  the  right  man  might  be  able  still  to 
find  a  thing  or  two  in  the  country  which 
would  interest  his  countrymen. 


IN  October  last  an  international  competition 
was  opened  at  Lausanne  for  a  collection 
of  buildings  in  which  the  public  library  of 
the  Canton,  the  academy,  assembly  rooms 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  halls  for  several 
collections  were  to  be  placed  ;  the  site  chosen 
for  this  erection  being  a  most  ideal  one, 
situated  on  an  incline,  topped  by  the  cathedral 
and  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Geneva.  The 
“  programme,”  which  was  compiled  in  a  most 
thorough  way  by  an  international  jury 
which  was  elected  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  showed  that  three  prizes  of  12,000, 
8,000,  and  5,000  francs  were  to  be  given 
away,  and  that  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Town  Council  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project  was  3,000,000  francs.  The  members 
of  the  jury  were  Professor  Auer,  of  Bern; 
the  architect  of  the  New  Law  Courts  at 
Leipsic,  Regierungs  -  Baumeister  Ludwig 
Hoffmann  ;  Professor  Lassius,  of  Zurich  ;  the 
City  Architect  of  Lyon,  M.  Hirsch ;  and  the 
architect  of  the  new  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  M. 
N6not.  On  the  22nd  inst.  the  jury  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
designs  merited  the  first  prize ;  that  the 
second  should,  however,  be  awarded  to  M. 
Andre,  of  Lyon,  and  the  third  to  M.  De- 
mierre,  of  Paris,  whilst  the  12,000  francs 
due  to  a  first  prizeman  should  be  divided 
among  the  owners  of  the  four  designs  next  in 
order  of  merit.  These  four  designs  were  by 
Messrs.  Legrand  Sc  Leroy,  Paris ;  Kuder  & 
Mueller,  Strassburg ;  Recordon,  Lausanne  ; 
and  Hadberg,  Berlin. 


THE  picturesque  old  town  of  Hildesheim 
is  undergoing  changes  which  may  be 
necessary  from  the  inhabitants’  point  of  view, 
but  some  of  which  will  probably  be  regretted 
by  visitors.  It  appears  that  an  extensive 
restoration  is  going  on  among  the  old  timber 
houses  so  abundant  in  the  town ;  and  an 
entire  renovation  of  the  old  “  Rathhaus  ”  is 
being  gone  through,  the  new  decoration  of 
the  great  hall,  with  its  timber  roof,  its  in¬ 
teresting  woodwork,  its  frescoes  (which  are 
still  being  worked  at),  and  the  Town  Council’s 
room,  with  the  adjacent  Mayor’s  study,  being 
especially  remarkable.  Among  the  public 
buildings  completed  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  new  railway  station  and  the  new 
post-office,  both  of  brick,  may  both  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  note,  and  among  those  still 
in  course  of  erection,  the  public  slaughter¬ 
house  is  certainly  worth  a  visit.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  Government  House 
(Regierung)  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
work  at  present  being  done  in  the  town,  not 
only  on  account  of  this  building  showing  a 
practical  plan  and  some  interesting  German 


*  One  on  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  ;  the  other 
on  the  burning  of  the  petroleum  ship  United  in  Bristol 
Harbour. 
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»  Renaissance  elevations,  but  also  on  account 
■  of  the  rebuilding  being  cleverly  carried  out 
in  three  portions,  one  after  the  other,  without 
j  materially  disturbing  the  business  routine  of 
i  the  house.  This  building,  the  west  gable  of 
which  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  architecture 
s  bearing  the  “F.  III.”  of  the  deceased  Emperor 
Frederic  (who  reigned  ninety  days),  is  now 
:i  nearing  its  completion,  and  will,  when 
i  finished,  cover  some  25,000  square  metres  of 
j  ground,  having  cost  nearly  35,000/.  Among 
ij  the  new  private  houses  which  are  unhappily 
l  finding  their  way  in  between  the  picturesque 
J  old  ones  are  several  fine  shops  and  a  new 
>  hotel. 


I  rnilAT  unique  little  capital,  Brunswick,  in 
I  J.  which  one  finds  the  picturesque  old  work, 
I  the  palatial  Renaissance  of  the  public  build- 
(  ings,  and  the  work  of  the  present  day  so  well 
[  blended  together,  now  boasts  of  a  restoration 
il  of  the  main  part  of  the  old  “  Burg  Dankwar- 
derode,”  the  castle  hall  of  which,  finely  situ- 
lj  ated  in  close  proximity  to  the  Dom,  showing 
a  strict  German  Romanesque  exterior,  has 
been  pretty  well  entirely  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
i:  nearing  its  completion.  Among  the  public 
f  buildiDgs  of  the  town  finished  during  the  last 
!i  few  years  the  New  Museum  is  certainly 
I  worth  mentioning,  especially  on  account  of 
I  the  good  planning  of  the  whole,  and  the 
picture-gallery  in  particular,  and  the  monu- 
t  mental  design  of  the  facades  ;  whilst  among 
1  those  buildings  still  on  paper  the  new  “  Stadt- 
;  haus  ”  and  the  new  railway-station  may  be 
!  noted,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  now 
,  under  consideration,  and  for  which  much  pre- 
:  liminary  work  will  have  to  be  done  before  a 
'  decision  can  be  arrived  at. 


fTIHE  alterations  which  are  to  be  carried 
I-  out  by  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  at  the 
,  London  Hospital,  by  the  recommendation  of 
I  Dr.  Louis  Parkes,  extend  to  a  complete  re- 
:  modelling  of  the  sanitary  arrangements,  at  an 
j  estimated  cost  of  7,000/.  New  drains  are  to 
j  be  laid,  the  present  imperfect  soil  and  waste 
pipes,  sinks,  See.,  removed,  and  two  turret 
blocks,  cut  off  from  the  wards  and  bedrooms 
!  by  ventilated  corridors,  will  be  built  upon 
i  advanced  hygienic  principles  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  hospital.  The  new  buildings 
i  comprise  a  central  block,  80  ft.  wide,  and 
i  projecting  60  ft.  towards  the  road,  thus  afford- 
i  ing  a  covered  approach  for  vehicles  from  the 
I  street.  Medical  baths,  store-rooms,  and 
|  students’  lavatories  will  be  fitted  in  the  base- 
I  ment,  and  on  either  side  a  students’  waiting 
i  room,  with  rooms  for  the  nurses  and  for 
patients  on  reception  and  examination.  The 
|  chapel,  on  the  first  floor,  will  give  place  to 
a  new  operating  theatre,  capacious  enough 
for  250  students,  standing  on  platforms 
ranged  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  This 
theatre  is  to  be  two  floors  in  height,  lighted 
and  ventilated  in  the  roof,  and  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  new  theatre,  40  ft.  by  23  ft.,  for 
clinical  instruction,  to  receive  150  students. 
This  hospital  was  built  in  1752  ;  it  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  from  time  to  time, — by 
a  south-west  wing  for  100  beds  in  1830 ;  in 
1840  by  a  south-east  wing  for  seventy-four  beds, 
reserved  to  Jews;  and  by  the  “Alexandra” 
wing,  for  seventy  beds,  in  1864 ;  and,  in  1876, 
by  the  “  Grocers’  ”  wing,  opened  by  the 
■Queen,  the  accommodation  being  thus  raised 
to  a  total  of  776  beds. 


PL  AS  NEWYDD,  close  to  and  overlooking 
Llangollen,  is  about  to  be  put  up  for 
•sale  by  auction.  A  residence  of  the  late 
General  Yorke,  C.B.,  who  largely  added 
thereto,  the  original  cottage  was  built  in 
1778  by  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  the  Hon. 
Sarah  Ponsonby.  Their  retirement  here,  as 
the  “  Ladies  of  Llangollen,”  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  Dying  in 
1829  and  1831  respectively,  they  are  buried 
in  the  parish  churchyard .  The  cottage  was 
next  tenanted  by  their  no  less  eccentric 
imitators,  Miss  Andrews  and  Miss  Lolly. 
This  property,  which  covers  about  11  acres, 
is  situated  near  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Valle  Crucis,  and  the  well-known  vale  of  the 


river  Dee  ;  it  includes  another  house,  newly 
built  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  Plas 
Newydd. 

A  ROOM  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  is  now 
devoted  to  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
Indo-Persian  pictures  and  manuscripts.  There 
are  only  a  few  manuscripts,  the  majority  of 
the  exhibits  being  pictures,  chiefly  portraits 
and  figure  subjects.  Many  of  these  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  careful  draughtsmanship  and  detail, 
and  the  borders  of  gold  and  colour,  which  in 
a  few  cases  surround  them,  are  very  fine, 
particularly  beautiful  examples  being  (2),  (17), 
and  (28a).  Others  are  mounted  on  a  sort  of 
marbled  paper  touched  up,  or  rather  powdered, 
with  gold.  Although  good  in  themselves, 
they  rather  detract  from  the  importance  of 
the  portraits,  none  of  which  are  on  a  large’scale. 
The  clever  way  in  which  large  masses  of  figures 
are  grouped  is  well  shown  in  (16)  a  “  Fight  on 
the  Banks  of  a  River,”  and  again  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  (2)  illustrating  the  wars  of  Maho¬ 
met.  There  are  a  few  strictly  architectural 
subjects  in  the  collection,  the  best  being  (5) 
“  The  Iron  Pillar,”  a  view  looking  across  the 
court  of  the  mosque  of  Kulbul  Islam  ;  (15) 
“  The  Tomb  of  Shekh  Salim,  at  Fathpiir  Sikri,” 
the  white  marble  of  the  tomb  contrasting  well 
with  the  warm  colouring  of  the  pavement 
and  surrounding  buildings  ;  and  (35)  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  Emperor  Ilumayan’s  tomb, 
with  the  Jumma  river  in  the  background, — 
the  warm,  clear  atmosphere  very  skilfully 
suggested  without  an  appearance  of  hard¬ 
ness.  The  view  of  Mecca  (89)  suffers  from 
bad  perspective,  and  both  it  and  73  are 
poorer  in  colour  than  those  already  noted ; 
31  has  a  richly  decorated  architectural  back¬ 
ground,  but  most  of  the  backgrounds  to  the 
figure  subjects  are  treated  in  a  simpler 
manner,  the  decorative  detail  being  lavished 
on  the  costumes  and  the  carpets  on  which  the 
figures  are  seated.  From  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  in  fact,  the  exhibition  has  its 
chief  interest. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  LEAMINGTON. 

On  Saturday  last  a  large  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors  of  Great  Britain  attended  the  fifth 
provincial  congress  of  their  body,  Leamington 
being  the  town  selected  for  the  meeting  this 
year. 

The  proceedings  commenced  in  the  Town- 
hall,  where,  at  11  o’clock,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  John 
Fell,  a  well-known  builder  and  contractor,)  re¬ 
ceived  and  welcomed  the  visitors.  It  was  not 
long  ago,  he  said,  when  anybody  could  get  an 
appointment  as  sanitary  inspector.  Sometimes 
army  pensioners  were  found  occupying  the 
position,  although  they  had  absolutely  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science  required  by  the  post  which 
they  filled.  They  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  they  undertook,  and 
did  not  realise  their  responsibilities.  It  was 
only  when  this  Association  and  others  like  it 
began  to  be  formed  that  sanitary  science  took 
its  proper  place,  and  the  general  public  began 
to  recognise  the  important  status  of  sanitary 
inspectors  ;  and  no  doubt  they  would  shortly  be 
recognised  as  a  very  much  more  important  and 
influential  body  than  they  were  regarded  as 
being  at  the  present  time.  It  was  certain  that 
in  trying  to  raise  the  dignity  of  their  profession 
the  general  public  would  back  them  up. 

The  Mayor  then  left  the  chair,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  President  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  presided  for  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Alexander,  after  thanking  the  Mayor  for 
his  hearty  welcome,  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  find  an  opportunity  of  enunciating  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  views  on  the  importance 
of  sanitary  improvements.  The  Association 
had  made  great  strides  since  its  formation  in 
1883,  having  now  500  members,  and  it  had 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  interests  of 
public  health.  No  body  of  men  knew  more 
about  the  requirements  of  sanitary  science  than 
sanitary  inspectors.  Among  the  things  they 
had  done  was  to  propose  a  deputation  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  however,  preferred  to  have  their  views 
in  writing,  and  the  Council  had  submitted 


the  conditions  under  which  sanitary  inspectors 
were  appointed  were  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  health,  these  conditions  being 
due  to  the  defective  state  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  law  in  the  following  particulars : — 
(1)  That  there  is  no  statutory  definition  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
sanitary  inspectors  ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  provision  as  to  tenure  of  office ;  (3) 
that  inspectors  are  not  empowered  to  initiate 
proceedings  by  serving  notices  for  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  nuisances,  however  urgent  they  may 
be  ;  (4)  that  there  is  no  prescriptive  minimum 
salary ;  (5)  that  the  officers  employed  are  not 
uniformly  designated.  The  Council  found  that 
the  first  four  of  these  defects  originated  in  the 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  of  1855  ;  that  they  have 
not  been  remedied  by  any  of  the  numerous 
amendments  to  that  enactment ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and  that  in  many 
districts  they  constitute  a  permanent  hindrance 
to  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  the  public.  The  Council  therefore 
recommended  that  the  influence  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  directed  to  secure  the 
following  amendments  in  the  sanitary  law: — 
(1)  That  every  candidate  for  the  position 
of  sanitary  inspector  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  building  trade,  and,  in 
addition,  should  possess  a  certificate  in 
sanitary  science ;  (2)  that  sanitary  inspectors 
should  be  elected  to  a  permanent  tenure  of 
office,  and  should  only  be  removed  for  mis¬ 
conduct  or  proved  incompetence,  with  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board ;  (3) 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tors  to  periodically  inspect  the  dwellings  of  the 
district  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  to 
receive  complaints  of  nuisances,  and  serve 
notices  forthwith,  require  all  necessary  work  to 
be  done  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances, 
such  notices  to  be  as  valid  as  though  served  by 
the  local  authority’s  order ;  (4)  that  in  all  ap¬ 
pointments  requiring  the  officer’s  whole  time  to 
be  given  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  an  adequate 
minimum  salary  should  be  prescribed ;  (5)  that 
the  officers,  now  variously  named  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  be  desig¬ 
nated  sanitary  inspectors.  No  doubt,  the  Chair¬ 
man  went  on,  these  recommendations  haa  been 
pigeon-holed,  but  when  the  position  of  sanitary 
inspectors  came  to  be  considered  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  views  submitted  in 
writing  would  have  good  effect. 

Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  venerable  President 
of  the  Association,  who  wrote  regretting  his 
inability  to  attend  the  Conference,  also  con¬ 
tributed  a  paper  (read  for  him  by  Sir  Douglas 
Galton).  In  it  the  author  urged  the  necessity 
for  improved  measures  for  the  sanitary  welfare 
of  the  police.  In  London  the  men  were  com¬ 
pelled,  by  small  wages,  to  live  in  unhealthy 
houses,  and  Sir  Edwin  advocated  the  provision 
of  model  dwellings  on  a  large  scale  for  their 
accommodation,  maintaining  that  this  could  be 
economically  done.  He  also  referred  to  the 
use  of  machinery  for  cheap  washing  with  tepid 
water,  and  its  successful  introduction  in  the 
German  and  French  armies.  The  cost  of  wash¬ 
ing  100  men  with  tepid  water  in  France  by  Mr. 
W.  Bartholomew’s  “  improved  jets,  up  as  well 
as  down,”  isabout4£d.  Turning  to  the  necessity 
for  good  sanitary  inspection,  Sir  Edwin  said 
the  chief  obstacle  to  securing  it  was  the  in¬ 
adequate  pay  given  to  inspectors  generally,  and 
incompetence  to  apply  the  necessary  mechani¬ 
cal  improvements.  He  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  establishing  a  central  authority  on  matters 
relating  to  health  and  sanitation— an  agency 
for  collecting  for  its  own  guidance,  and°com- 
municating  to  each  local  authority  for  its 
guidance,  the  principles  deduced  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  other  places  from  which  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  obtained ;  and  in  conclusion 
said  that  to  secure  such  a  central  authority  a 
Minister  who  could  guide  and  direct  sanitation 
in  all  its  departments  was  necessary,  and  an 
object  towards  which  every  sanitarian  should 
strive.  The  fact  that  a  Minister  of  Agriculture 
had  been  appointed  should  only  render  them 
all  the  more  determined  to  add  to  the  Cabinet 
a  Minister  of  Health.  To  them,  as  sanitary 
men,  in  the  most  practical  of  practical  senses, 
the  appointment  was  vital.  They  and  their 
labours  would  never  be  understood  until  they 
had  such  an  official  exponent  of  what  they  were 
and  what  they  did  in  one  of  the  houses  of 
Legislature,  and  he  urged  them  to  organise  and 
agitate  for  this  much-demanded  public  depart¬ 
ment  until  the  thing  was  done.  It  must  some 


them.  The  Council,  in  their  report,  stated  that  day  be  done,  and  for  the  Association  to  take 
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prominent  part  in  the  struggle  to  get  it  done 
would  be  a  lasting  honour,  and  a  further  surety 
of  continued  respect  and  prosperity. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
influence  of  recent  legislation  upon  the  duties 
of  sanitary  inspectors.”  He  said  this  was  a 
very  appropriate  time  for  considering  certain 
questions  relating  to  the  status  of  inspectors 
and  their  functions  in  connexion  with  the  wide 
attention  which  had  been  given  to  sanitary 
work  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  many 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  recent  Acts  obtained  by  local 
authorities  appeared  to  be  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  small  details  of  construction  or 
management,  rather  than  to  lay  down  general 
principles.  These  details  would  more  advan¬ 
tageously  have  been  embodied  in  by-laws,  as 
they  could  then  more  easily  be  varied  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  particular  districts.  What 
would  seem  to  be  required  was  that  there 
should  be  a  new  general  Act  of  Parliament, 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
1875  and  subsequent  Acts,  and  further 
enabling  rural  and  urban  authorities  to  give 
effect  to  them  by  means  of  by-laws  dealing 
with  details,  which  might  be  revoked  or  altered 
to  suit  requirements  as  they  arose.  When  the 
scheme  of  decentralised  local  government  was 
complete  the  County  Council  should  settle  the 
by-laws  for  each  district.  The  advantage 
of  legislating  by  means  of  by-laws  was  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  sanitation  of  the 
country  should  keep  pace  with  increasing 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  improved  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  community  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health.  Their  acquaintance  with 
the  causes  of  epidemic  disease  was  daily 
widening,  and  as  the  people  were  becoming 
better  informed  upon  sanitary  questions  the 
arrangements  which  were  essential  to-day 
would  be  found  antiquated  and  insufficient 
in  a  few  years.  The  subject  connected 
with  public  health  which  had  most 
frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  was 
that  of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  Acts  having  been  passed  in  that  time. 
The  laws  were  now  sufficient,  if  they  were  duly 
enforced,  to  prevent  the  more  wretched  class  of 
house  property  from  being  occupied,  but  there 
were  some  potent  causes  operating  to  prevent 
the  full  application  of  the  law.  In  some  cases 
the  owners  of  the  bad  property  themselves  held 
positions  in  connexion  with  Vestries  or  on  Local 
Boards  or  the  bench  of  magistrates,  which 
enabled  them  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  the 
Medical  Officer  hesitated  to  carry  out  the  law 
because  the  persons  turned  out  would  have  no 
place  to  take  refuge  in,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
law  as  to  sanitary  dwellings  was  to  be  fully 
enforced  the  local  authority  must  step  in  in 
some  form  or  other.  Probably  the  best 
form  of  relief  would  be  the  provision  of  com¬ 
mon  lodging-houses  on  the  Glasgow  principle, 
with  separate  sleeping  accommodation,  but 
the  use  in  common  of  the  cooking,  eating, 
and  washing  places  for  a  small  payment. 
This  accommodation  should  be  wholesome,  but 
intended  only  as  a  temporary  refuge,  and  such 
as  would  induce  the  occupants  to  find  suitable 
dwellings  elsewhere ;  and  where  such  lodging- 
houses  were  provided,  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
against  insanitary  dwellings  should  be  most 
stringently  enforced.  The  provision  of  water 
for  the  purposes  of  drinking  and  cleanliness  had 
also  been  before  Parliament  several  times.  The 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  was  the  most  important  of 
eleven  passed  during  the  past  forty  years,  but 
it  had  never  been  adequately  enforced.  Streams 
and  water-courses  were  still  being  polluted  by 
refuse  of  various  kinds,  but  very  scanty  efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  the  evil.  Manufacturers 
treated  the  rivers  worst,  and  many  streams  had 
been  allowed  to  become  no  better  than  foul 
sewers.  On  these  two  questions — the  housing 
of  the  poor  and  the  purifying  of  our  water¬ 
courses — practical  action  was  urgently  needed. 
Another  important  matter  was  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases.  The  few 
local  authorities  that  had  decided  to  adopt 
the  recent  Act  were  governed  by  good 
sense.  Its  general  adoption  must  necessarily 
lead  to  more  systematic  treatment  of  disease. 
Turning  to  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
which  created  the  County  Councils,  he  said  it 
made  an  important  advance  towards  systema¬ 
tising  the  sanitary  administration  throughout 
the  country.  Of  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  sanitary  administration  of  the  counties  to 


a  focus  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  might  be 
said  that  as  a  rule  the  towns  were  well  admin¬ 
istered,  but  if  they  examined  the  Registrar- 
General’s  returns  they  would  see  that,  while  the 
death-rates  of  the  urban  populations  had 
decidedly  diminished  within  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  death-rate  of  rural  populations  had 
remained  stationary ;  and  yet  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  rural  death-rate  arose  from 
zymotic  or  preventible  disease.  The  diminished 
rate  in  towns  was  the  result  of  the  careful 
system  of  sanitary  administration,  whilst  the 
stagnant  condition  of  things  in  the  rural 
districts  was  mainly  due  to  an  absence  of 
desire  for  good  administration.  The  owners 
of  property,  often  members  of  sanitary 
boards,  had  not  encouraged  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  to  bring  forward  cases  of  defective 
water-supply,  or  the  prevalence  of  any  other 
insanitary  conditions  which  would  involve  them 
in  expense,  and  it  was  upon  this  account  that 
he  looked  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  as  a  most  important  advance. 
It  empowered  the  Councils  to  appoint  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  who  would  study  the  reports 
sent  in  by  the  district  officers  of  health,  and  be 
able  to  advise  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
preventing  the  pollution  of  streams,  and,  where 
necessary,  for  compelling  local  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  to  enforce  the  Public  Health  Acts.  With 
the  increased  vigilance  then  enforced  on  all 
jublic  bodies,  the  functions  of  the  sanitary 
nspector  would  extend,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  public  were  better  educated  in  the  laws  of 
health,  so  would  his  duties  become  more 
onerous.  He  also  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  inspectors.  He  had 
had  some  opportunity  of  considering  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  connexion  with  the  examinations  held 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  which  had  passed 
hundreds  of  candidates.  They  had  been 
asked  to  embrace  in  the  examination  a 
knowledge  of  building.  When  they  looked 
at  the  large  number  of  subjects  which 
constituted  the  special  business  of  the 
sanitary  inspector,  and  which  he  should 
know  thoroughly,  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  learn  matters  which  more  pro¬ 
perly  appertained  to  the  duties  of  a  clerk  of 
works  or  Borough  Surveyor.  The  subjects  on 
which  he  must  have  sound  knowledge  were  so 
extremely  important,  and  in  the  cases  of  many 
of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  exami¬ 
nation  had  been  so  little  mastered,  that  he 
hesitated  for  the  present  to  extend  the  exami¬ 
nation  to  any  subjects  which  would  divert 
attention  from  more  essential  studies.  With 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  as  to 
securing  stability  in  their  appointments,  remu¬ 
neration,  and  retirement,  he  thoroughly  agreed. 
Their  position  and  duties  were  most  important. 
They  were  the  duties  of  the  practical  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease.  The  inspectors  had  access  to 
every  household,  and  they  could  point  out  bene¬ 
ficially  many  matters  of  insanitation  before 
they  had  culminated  in  the  production  of  fever 
or  some  other  danger  to  health.  If  they  per¬ 
formed  these  duties  earnestly,  strictly,  and 
honourably,  they  would  help  to  educate  the 
public  in  sanitary  knowledge,  and  thus  obtain 
the  esteem  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
public. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  W.  de  Normanville,  C.E., 
the  Borough  Engineer,  read  a  short  paper 
describing  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Lea¬ 
mington,  and  the  visitors  during  the  day 
inspected  the  waterworks  and  the  sewage 
works. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.  As  was  to  be 

expected,  business  in  the  English  iron  trade  is 
as  yet  very  quiet  after  the  holidays,  and  the 
market  has  not  gained  in  strength.  There  has 
only  been  sparse  buying  of  pig-iron,  and,  where 
any  orders  are  taken,  they  are  at  lower  figures 
than  those  quoted  by  manufacturers.  There  is 
very  little  demand  for  Scotch  makers’  iron, 
which  is  irregular  in  price.  The  hematite 
market  in  the  North-west  looks,  on  the  whole, 
more  cheerful.  Although  hematite  warrants 
are  9d.  a  ton  lower  compared  with  last  week, 
makers  are  holding  more  firmly  to  their  present 
quotation  of  57s.,  while  a  week  ago  they  were 
selling, — in  isolated  instances  it  is  true, — at 
54s.  Manufactured  iron  is  still  dull,  and  prices 
are  again  lower.  Steel  has  somewhat  improved 
as  regards  inquiry,  but  values  do  not  rise,  the 
tendency  being  still  the  other  way.  Ship¬ 
builders  are  booking  a  few  fresh  orders,  but  the 
general  situation  remains  unchanged.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  engineering  trade. — 
Iron. 


Illustrations. 

PEVEREY,  SHROPSHIRE. 

nHIS  house  is  being  erected  for  Sir  Offley 
Wakeman,  Bart.,  on  an  estate  near 
Baschurch,  and  is  being  built  of  local 
red  sandstone  and  English  oak,  and  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  the  chimneys- 
being  partly  brick  and  partly  stone. 

The  house  contains  on  the  ground-floor  large 
living-hall,  out  of  which  open  drawing-  and' 
morning-rooms,  boudoir  and  billiard-rooms,  and 
a  small  private  chapel.  Beyond  is  a  business 
room,  and  the  usual  housekeeper’s-rooms  and 
kitchen  offices,  and,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
and  servants’  stairs,  there  is  also  one  for  the 
family  use,  the  staircases  and  principal  rooms 
being  finished  in  wainscot. 

On  the  upper  floors  are  some  thirty  bedrooms, 
grouped  together  for  the  convenient  accommo¬ 
dation  of  guests,  the  family  and  nurseries,  the 
men  -  servants,  maid  -  servants,  and  stranger- 
servants. 

The  garden  front,  with  terrace,  faces  nearly 
due  south  ;  the  stables  lie  to  the  north-east, 
and  the  kitchen  -  gardens  to  the  west  ;  the 
main  entrance  being  on  the  north,  and  the 
family  one  on  the  south. 

A  long,  low  stone  house  has  been  aimed  at,, 
with  some  half-timber  work  on  the  south  front 
only. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  Essex ;  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr. 
Unwin. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  are  being  laid  out 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner. 

The  drawings  illustrating  the  house  are  hung 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  is  the 
architect. 


LEEDS  AND  COUNTY  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

This  building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  increase  of  membership,  which  has 
caused  the  premises  now  held  by  the  Club  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  comfort  of  those  using  it. 
Its  position  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  of 
Leeds,  opposite  to  a  site  recently  acquired  by 
the  Postmaster-General  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  post-office.  The  materials  of  which  the 
building  will  be  erected  are,  for  the  exterior, 
red  and  buff  bricks  and  terra-cotta  dressings, 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  interior  will’ 
be  finished  with  some  degree  of  elaboration 
with  hardwood  staircases  and  general  joinery, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  ornamental  plaster- 
work.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Chorley  k 
Connon ;  the  different  builders  as  follows  For 
terra  cotta,  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon 
brickwork,  Mr.  Charles  Myers ;  joiners’  work, 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  k  Sons ;  plumbing,  Mr.  J. 
Lindley ;  ironwork,  Messrs.  C.  Anty  k  Co. ;; 
slating,  Messrs.  Sharp  k  Harper ;  plastering, 
Mr.  T.  Moore  ;  and  painting,  Messrs.  Jackson  k 
Co. ;  all  of  Leeds. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
AND  THE  SALON. 

The  four  sculpture  subjects  given  in  this- 
number,  from  works  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  the  Paris  Salon,  are  all  referred 
to  and  described  in  the  first  article  of  the 
present  issue. 


Scottish  Properties  for  Sale.— At  the  > 

Mart,  on  June  24,  (1)  Durris,  on  Deeside,  Kin-  i 
cardineshire,  extending  over  17,000  acres, 
whereof  8,000  are  arable,  and  yielding  a  net  i 
rental  of  9,000/.  per  annum.  Durris  parish  lies 
on  the  river’s  south  bank,  and  slopes  upwards  to 
a  ridge  of  the  Grampians,  where  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough  laid  out  some  extensive  plantations  of  : 
larch  and  Scots  fir  ;  (2)  Dunalastair,  with 
some  adjoining  estates,— 20,000  acres  in  all, — 
situated  in  the  Rannoch  district  of  Perthshire,  ; 
in  the  Lyon  and  Tay  watershed,  between  Loch 
Tummel  and  Loch  Rannoch,  famed  for  its ! 
sporting  advantages,  and  the  Peak  of  Schiehal- 
lion.  On  July  22,  (3)  Ballahulish,  on  the : 
western  coast  of  Argyll,  being  6,000  acres, s 
mostly  pasture,  with  the  slate  and  granite  quar¬ 
ries  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Naveay.  In  Ballahulish  ; 
is  the  Levin  Loch,  whilst  but  four  miles  distant : 
lies  the  Pass  of  Glencoe :  and  (4)  the  whole  of  > 
the  river  Thurso,  in  Caithness-shire,  from  its 
rise  to  the  North  Sea,  well  frequented  by  salmon, 
and  the  neighbouring  grouse-moors  (40,000,i 
acres)  of  Braal,  Dalnawillan.  and  Strathmore. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  RELIEF. — Mr.  Charles  Lawes,  Sculptor. 


No.  2004;  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1890. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL  :  RELIEF.— Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  Sculptor. 
Vo.  H063  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1890, 
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FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BLOCK  ET  CIE.,  PARIS. 


DU  GUESCLIN. — M.  Lemaire,  Sculptor. 
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THE  ARMOURERS’  COMPANY 
EXHIBITION. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Armourers’ 
Company  we  are  enabled  to  give  sketches  of 
some  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Metalwork  held  in  the  Company's  Hall,  to 
which  we  referred  in  a  “  Note  ”  last  week. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  concluding  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Session,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  Sir  John 
Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  President,  in  the  Chair,  the 
Paper  read  was  on  “The  Keswick  Water-Power 
Electric-Light  Station,”  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  James 
Fawcus  and  Edw.  W.  Cowan,  Assoc.-MM. 
Inst.  C.E. 

This  was  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  to 
utilise  available  water-power  in  this  country  for 
the  purposes  of  a  public  6upply  of  electric 
light.  Early  in  last  year,  the  directors  of  the 
Keswick  Electric-Light  Company  instructed  the 
authors  to  prepare  plans,  and  to  procure  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a  central  supply  station  in 
or  near  Keswick.  As  the  area  proposed  to  be 
lighted  was  large  and  sparsely  populated,  it 
was  seen  that  the  only  feasible  system  to  adopt 
was  an  overhead  high  tension  one.  The  alter¬ 
nating-current  transformer  system  was  finally  se¬ 
lected,  and  a  site  on  the  River  Greta,  about  £- 
mile  from  Keswick,  was  chosen  for  the  erection  of 
the  station,  the  river  being  here  available  at 
20  ft.  head.  The  saving  effected  in  using  this 
water-power  was  considerable.  The  rent  paid 
for  the  water  was  10s.  per  horse-power  per 
annum.  Taking  the  number  of  horse-power  hours 
required  per  annum  as  100,000  for  the  present 
output  of  the  station  from  a  50-horse-power 
turbine,  the  cost  per  horse-power  came  out  as 
0-06d.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  price  of 
steam-coal  at  15s.  per  ton,  and  the  quantity 
burnt  per  horse-power  per  hour  as  6  lb.,  the 
cost  per  horse-power  hour  came  to  0-48d.,  or 
eight  times  the  cost  of  the  water-power.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  attendance  required  for  a 
turbine  was,  of  course,  less  than  that  necessary 
for  a  steam-engine  and  boiler ;  the  first  cost, 
maintenance  and  depreciation,  were  also  con¬ 
siderably  less,  and  the  chances  of  a  breakdown 
much  less  likely.  As  there  was  a  possibility  of 
partial  failure  of  the  water-supply  during  ex¬ 
treme  drought  in  summer,  it  was  decided  to 
provide  steam  in  addition  to  water-power.  The 
turbine  was  of  American  design,  and  was  called 
the  “  Victor.”  It  was  of  a  “  mixed-flow  ”  type, 
the  wheel  being  20  in.  in  diameter.  Its  speed 
was  273  revolutions  per  minute ;  this  was  at 
least  70  per  cent,  greater  than  the  speed  of  an 
“inward,”  an  “outward,”  or  a  “ parallel-flow ” 
turbine  would  have  been,  working  under  a 
similar  head.  Its  design  was  exceedingly  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  regulation,  which  was  effected  by 
opening  and  closing  a  cylindrical  sluice  working 
between  the  guide-passages  and  the  wheel,  was 


all  that  could  be  desired.  As  the  turbine  was 
16  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  tail-race,  a  draught- 
tube  was  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
head  of  20  ft.  This  draught-tube  was  of  wrought- 
iron,  14  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
maximum  velocity  of  water  flowing  through  it 
was  a  little  over  4  ft.  per  second.  The  engine 
was  a  Westinghouseof  simple  type,  having  two 
single-acting  cylinders,  10  in.  in  diameter  by 

9  in.  stroke  ;  it  gave  with  80  lb.  of  steam,  at  350 
revolutions  per  minute,  50T1  brake  horse-power. 
The  floor-space  taken  up  by  the  engine  was 
7  ft.  by  4  ft.  The  boiler  was  a  20  nominal  horse¬ 
power  Hyde  duplex,  4ft. Gin.  in  diameter,  and 
11  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  Its  working  pressure  was 
120  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  The  alternator, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp,  and 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips, 
the  contractors  for  the  electrical  plant,  was  a 
30-kilowatt  separately-excited  machine,  giving 
an  output  of  15  amp&res  at  2,000  volts.  Its 
speed  was  750  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
frequency  75.  The  armature  had  a  cast-iron 
supporting-ring,  28  in.  in  diameter  and  2£  in. 
wide,  provided  with  six  arms.  The  armature- 
core  was  of  charcoal- iron  strip,  2£  in.  wide, 
wound  with  paper  insulation  to  a  depth  of  8  in. 
There  were  nineteen  coils,  each  containing 
100  turns  of  0-072-in.  wire,  covered  to  0  092  in. 
in  two  layers.  The  resistance  of  the  armature, 
after  working  some  hours,  was  found  to  be 
7  ohms.  The  magnetic  field  consisted  of 
twelve  magnets  on  each  side  of  the  armature. 
The  cores  and  pole-pieces  were  of  wrought-iron, 
the  yoke-rings  of  cast-iron.  The  former  were 
cylindrical,  3§  in.  in  diameter.  The  latter  were 
4  in.  by  7\  in.  Each  core  was  wound  with  six 
layers  of  58  turns  per  layer,  with  0-102  in.  wire 
covered  to  0-117  in.  The  total  resistance  of  the 
field  after  working  some  hours  was  11-2  ohms. 
At  full  load  the  energy  of  the  field  was  3  per 
cent,  of  the  output  of  the  machine.  The  frame¬ 
work  was  of  substantial  construction,  and  the 
machine,  when  running,  was  remarkably  free 
from  vibration.  Its  open  design  admitted  of 
the  free  passage  of  air  to  the  armature,  which 
would  carry  20  amperes  without  overheating. 
The  magnets  could  be  racked  aside  for  access 
to  the  armature.  The  exciting  dynamo  was  a 
1-kilowatt  machine  of  the  gramme  type,  giving 

10  amperes  at  100  volts.  Regulation  was  effected 
by  varying  by  hand  the  resistance  in  the  field- 
magnet  circuit.  Two  circuits  left  the  station, 
both  of  which  were  double-pole  fused,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  double-pole  switches  and  lightning- 
arresters.  There  were  some  special  features  in 
the  method  of  carrying  out  the  overhead  mains. 
If  wire  of  high  insulation  had  been  used, 
the  expenditure  would  have  been  considerable, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  great  advantage, 
other  than  increased  durability  of  the  mains, 
would  have  resulted.  It  was,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  a  lower  insulation  for  the  mains, 
and  to  rely  upon  the  points  of  support  for  in- 

I  sulation,  also  to  use  special  arrangements  for 


cutting  off  all  surface  leakage  where  the  wires 
entered  the  consumer’s  premises.  The  authors 
were  not  aware  that  attention  had  been  paid 
to  this  point  before,  yet  it  would  seem  that  in 
wet  weather,  upon  a  long  line  of  overhead 
mains,  even  with  the  best  insulation,  the 
surface  leakage,  when  high-tension  currents 
were  employed,  would  be  considerable ;  and  if 
devices  were  not  adopted  for  cutting  this  off 
where  the  wires  entered  buildings,  leakage  to 
earth  must  result,  which  might  be  a  source  of 
danger  as  well  as  of  loss.  The  mains  at  Kes¬ 
wick  were  being  insulated  from  earth,  and  from 
each  other,  by  oil  throughout  the  system.  The 
house  leading-in  wires  were  insulated  with 
vulcanised  india-rubber  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  were  threaded  through  a  shackle  oil-insu¬ 
lator,  the  wire  being  cemented  in  with  Chatter- 
ton’s  compound.  Such  an  arrangement  should 
effectually  cut  off  surface-leakage  from  the 
mains.  The  leading-in  wires  entered  the  roof 
through  a  stone-ware  pipe,  provided  with  a 
covering-piece  to  keep  out  rain  and  cover  a 
reservoir  of  oil  in  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  The 
sizes  of  the  mains  were  fixed  for  a  current 
density  of  500  amp&res  to  the  square  inch.  The 
fall  of  potential,  between  the  generating-station 
and  the  town,  was  only  slightly  above  1  per 
cent,  at  full  load.  Steel  suspension-strand  was 
used  for  supporting  the  mains  for  all  circuits, 
consisting  of  three  strands,  each  strand  being 

14  B.W.G.,  and  galvanized.  One  short  run  of 
underground  mains  was  being  tried,  the  Brooks 
fluid-system  being  used.  This  system  had  much 
to  recommend  it ;  it  was  simple,  cheap,  and 
durable,  and  did  not  take  long  to  lay  down. 
The  transformers  were  Kapp’s  patent,  and 
they  transformed  the  high-tension  current  of 
2,000  volts  to  100  volts.  A  double  -  pole, 
quick -make  and  quick -break  switch,  with 
double-pole  fuse  and  lightning-arrester,  was 
used  in  the  high-tension  circuit  with  each 
transformer.  Both  the  transformers  and  the 
switches  were  enclosed  in  cast-iron  water-tight 
cases.  A  series  of  experiments  had  been  made 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery,  with  the 
result  that  the  total  efficiency  of  the  generating- 
plant  at  the  station  came  out  at  about  40  per 
cent,  at  J  full  load,  and  over  70  percent,  at  full 
load.  In  connection  with  the  arrangement  of 
this  central-station  scheme,  the  authors  had 
occasion  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  glow-lamp  and  gas  ; 
the  results  showed  that  the  relative  values 
usually  given  were  misleading,  and  they  almost 
invariably  dealt  with  a  standard  London  Argand, 
a  burner  seldom  used  for  ordinary  lighting. 
This  burner  was  generally  taken  as  giving  from 

15  to  16  candle-power  for  five  cubic  feet  of  gas 
consumed  per  hour ;  whereas  out  of  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  burners  taken  haphazard, 
and  tested  where  they  were  in  use,  in  Chester, 
Manchester,  and  Keswick,  at  various  times,  it 
was  found  that  the  light  given  by  five 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  was  more  frequently 
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equal  to  eight  candles  or  less.  This 
would  show  that,  in  practice,  one  16- 
candle-power  glow-lamp  gave  approximately 
the  same  degree  of  light  as  two  ordinary 
burners,  each  consuming  five  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  result  obtained  by  Dr.  Hopkinson, 
who,  experimenting  upon  some  ordinary  burners, 
found  the  average  candle-power  to  be  1*76  per 
cubic  foot  of  gas.  As  regarded  glow-lamps,  Sir 
David  Salomons  found  that  100-volt  16-candle- 
power  Edison-Swan  lamps  averaged  17-candle- 
power  at  100  volts.  The  light  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  favour  at  Keswick,  and  already 
the  demand  was  equal  to  the  supply  of  the 
present  plant.  Supply  was  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  station  had  run 
without  hitch  up  to  the  present  time — a  man 
and  a  boy  being  found  sufficient  for  tending  the 
machinery. 


It  was  announced  that  the  Council  had 
recently  transferred  Messrs.  A.  W.  D.  Bell,  J.  S. 
Brown,  M.  Grant-Dalton,  H.  B.  Harvey,  G.  R. 
Lynn,  H.  A.  Purdon,  and  W.  J.  Wilson,  F.C.H., 
to  the  class  of  Members ;  and  had  admitted 
Messrs.  N.  P.  Anderson,  H.  T.  Ashton,  E.  S. 
Burrough,  P.  V.  McMahon,  R.  W.  Newman, 
H.  E.  Newton,  J.  Perez-Seoane  y  Villalobos, 
W.  J.  A.  Watkins,  and  C.  E.  Wolff  as  Students 
of  the  Institution. 

The  last  ballot  of  the  session  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Alliott,  W.  P.  von  der 
Horst,  and  T.  H.  Wickes  as  Members ;  and  of 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Abrahams,  P.  Allan,  O.  Archer, 
W.  Banks,  Stud.  Inst.  ( '.E.,  W.  F.  Barry,  B.  R. 
Beale,  B.A.,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E..  G.  W.  Budd,  H.  A. 
Caffin,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  G.  B.  Dunn,  M.  Elliot, 
H.  T.  Foord,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  H.  Hinds,  A.K.C., 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  G.  H.  Holden,  A.  H.  Kingsley, 
B.A.,  T.  E.  Laing,  ('.  Law-Green,  J.  Lee,  M.A., 
T.  S.  McCallum,  H.  W.  Prince,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.. 
H.  W.  Ravenshaw,  A.  Stewart,  V.  de  Timonoff, 
and  W.  H.  Todd  as  Associate- Members. 

The  annual  general  meeting,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Council,  session  1889-90,  and  to 
elect  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  8  p.m. 


THE  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BILL. 


The  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders,  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  London,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain, 
requested  the  Home  Secretary  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Joint  Committee  to  lay 
before  him  the  objections  which  the  building 
trade,  as  large  employers  of  labour,  and  spe¬ 
cially  affected  by  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  law,  entertain  to  the  provisions  of  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Bill.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  caused  the  following  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Builders:— 


“  Home  Department,  May  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  laid  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst. 
before  Mr.  Matthews,  aud  he  desires  me  to  say  that 
though  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  conferred  with 
the  members  of  your  Institute,  yet  he  feels  that  under 
all  the  circumstances,  aud  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  views  of  your  Institute  were  fully  laid  before 
him  last  session,  aud  are  now  present  to  his  mind,  no 
useful  object  would  be  served  by  his  receiving  another 
deputation  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time.— Yours 
faithfully, 

(Signed)  E.  Rugglks-Brise. 

R.  S.  Henshaw,  Esq." 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 


NEW  PRINTING-OFFICES  IN  BREAM’S- 
BUILDINGS. 


The  last  of  the  visits  for  this  session  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  a  party  of 
members  of  the  Association,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Satchell  &  Edwards, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  new  printing  and  publishing 
offices  in  Bream’s-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  of 
the  Field,  the  Queen,  and  the  Lam  Times,  which 
are  now  almost  ready  for  occupation,  and  will 
supersede  the  well-known  building  in  the 
Strand. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  new 
building  constructionally  sound,  and  if  the 
result  externally  is  not  an  msthetic  success,  the 
blame  need  not  be  wholly  attributed  to  the 
architects.  The  site  is  a  rectangular  one,  and 
has  been  almost  covered  with  buildings,  every 
part  of  which  is  thoroughly  well  lighted,  and 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended. 


Heavy  machinery  occupies  most  of  the  base¬ 
ment,  whilst  the  ground-floor  contains  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  general  offices.  The  first  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  manager’s  and  secretary’s 
offices  and  other  centres  of  administration, 
including  editors’  rooms.  The  second  and  third 
floors  contain  large  printing  and  compositors’ 
rooms,  with  manager’s  offices,  foundry,  and  other 
necessary  departments  in  contact  therewith. 
The  walls  of  the  workshops  are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks  of  varying  colours,  whilst  the  floors  are 
covered  with  pitch-pine  wood  blocks. 

The  construction  of  the  floors  and  also  the 
roof  is  fireproof  throughout.  The  latter  is  flat 
and  is  covered  with  Claridge’s  asphalte,  which 
forms  an  excellent  finish. 

The  front  and  side  elevations  are  treated  with 
Portland  stone,  relieved  by  Fareham  red  bricks. 

Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  are  the  contractors  for 
this  carefully-planned  and  well-erected  build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Fisk  is  the  clerk  of  works  and  Mr.  T. 
Pratt  the  general  foreman. 


‘THE  TIVOLI,"  STRAND. 


The  new  building  for  the  “  Tivoli  ”  Concert- 
hall  and  Restaurant,  in  the  Strand,  close  to  the 
Adelphi,  has  a  frontage  of  about  90  ft.  The 
buildings  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
following  description  has  been  sent  to  us  : — 

“  The  elevation  is  after  the  style  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  market-place  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Brussels,  the  pilasters  in  the  front  being 
composed  of  marble  and  bronze,  and  the  front 
itself  of  Corsham  stone.* 

The  entrances  to  the  concert-hall  are  on  three 
sides  of  the  building.  The  area  is  entered  by  a 
broad  staircase,  and  is  provided  with  three  exits. 
The  balcony  is  entered  from  the  grand  entrance- 
hall,  and  has  two  exits. 

The  first  balcony  is  approached  by  a  wide 
staircase,  and  also  has  two  exits,  the  exit 
accommodation  being  equal  to  over  5,000 
persons,  whereas  the  actual  seating  accom¬ 
modation  is  calculated  at  about  1,000,  and  the 
promenade,  lounges,  &c.,  about  the  same.  On 
each  tier  ample  space  has  been  set  apart  for 
promenade  purposes.  The  staircases  through¬ 
out  are  composed  of  concrete,  which  is  im¬ 
perishable.  On  each  level  retiring-rooms  for 
both  sexes  have  been  provided.  The  interior 
decoration  is  Indian  in  style. 

Sprinklers  on  the  non-automatic  system  have 
been  placed  over  the  stage,  and  are  controlled 
by  valves  fixed  near  the  artistes’  door,  where  is 
also  placed  a  hydrant,  the  whole  being  under 
the  control  of  the  fireman.  The  whole  building 
is  provided  with  hydrants.  The  artistes’  rooms 
are  well  ventilated,  and  are  fitted  with  every 
accommodation,  the  lady  artistes  being  on  one 
side  of  the  stage,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other.  There  are  two  exits  from  the  stage. 

The  restaurant  consists  of  a  buffet  on  the 
Strand  level,  the  ‘  Palm  Room  ’  on  the  first- 
floor,  the  ‘  Flemish  Room  ’  on  the  second-floor, 
and  the  private  dining-rooms  on  the  floor  above, 
with  the  kitchens  and  offices  on  the  top  floor. 
The  restaurant  is  entered  from  the  corner  of 
the  Strand  and  Durham-street  by  a  grand 
staircase,  and  a  lift  enables  diners  to  reach 
every  floor  without  trouble.  The  floor  of  the 
‘  Palm  Room  ’  will  consist  of  tiles  of  marble. 
The  dado,  which  is  panelled,  is  also  of  alabaster 
and  marble.  The  room  was  to  be  divided  into 
sections  (so  as  to  partially  screen  each  table) 
by  carved  figures  representing  Cupids  driving 
swans,  supporting  real  palms  intermingled  with 
leaves  of  bronze  palms,  the  latter  rising  to  the 
ceiling  supports,  and  dividing  the  wall  surface 
above  the  dado  into  panels  which  are  filled 
with  Venetian  mirrors  to  correspond  with  the 
windows,  but  this  design  has  been  somewhat 
modified,  the  Cupids  and  swans  being  omitted. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  by  groups  of  palm-leaves, 
forming  pendants,  from  which  hang  globes 
representing  the  fruit  of  the  palm,  the  ceiling 
being  lighted  from  these  points.  The  colouring 
will  be  enamel,  ivory-white,  and  gold.  The 
room  is  about  60  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  1  Flemish  Room,’ 
another  large  dining-room  of  the  same  size,  is 
decorated  in  the  old  Flemish  style  with  carved 
oak.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  panelled  in 
oak,  with  tapestry  panels  to  walls  and  polished 
oak  floor. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  private  dining¬ 
rooms,  decorated  in  different  styles :  Moorish, 


Japanese,  Louis  XV.,  Pompeian,  &c.  On  this 
floor  is  also  provided  a  Masonic  Temple, 
decorated  in  the  French  Gothic  style  in 
panelled  oak,  with  all  the  necessary  ante¬ 
rooms.  Each  floor  is  provided  with  lavatory 
accommodation 

The  electric  light  will  be  used  throughout 
the  entire  buildings,  although  gas  will  be  laid 
on  for  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  whole  of  the  restaurant  is  heated  by  hot 
water. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Emden,  architect ;  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall  are  the  contractors  ;  Messrs.  Heighway 
&  Depree  have  executed  the  marble  work  and 
decorations,  the  sculptors  being  Messrs.  Goyer,1 
of  Louvain  ;  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co.,  the 
fire  appliances,  for  which  Mr.  George  Harrison,.. 
A.M.I.C.E.,  is  the  engineer;  Messrs.  Hackford 
&  Farthing  are  the  surveyors.  The  lifts  are 
by  Messrs.  Waygood,  the  gas  and  special  Indian 
gas  fittings  being  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  &  Brown, 
the  heating  by  Messrs.  Cowan.” 

As  to  the  heating  arrangements,  we  may  add 
that  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  is  40  in. ;  height 
64  in.  The  number  of  “  flows  and  returns  ” 
employed  in  this  theatre  is  ten  of  each.  The  total 
number  of  feet  of  pipe  used,  exclusive  of  bends 
and  elbows,  is  3,440  ft.,  of  which  1,150  are  2  in., 
the  remainder  being  l£,  1^,  and  1  in.  Of  this 
quantity,  2,260  ft.  is  run  horizontally.  There 
are  also  heated  by  this  boiler  41  radiators,  con¬ 
taining  608  loops,  each  radiator  averaging  14f 
loops,  and  in  height  36|  in.  The  system  is  a 
low-pressure  one. 


A  PLEA  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SIX- 
AND  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSES. 


Whatever  merit  the/ap«de  might  have  possessed  as 
an  architectural  composition  is  marred  by  the  gigantic 
letters  TIVOLI  which  have  been  fixed  on  the  top 
story.— Ed. 


Sir, — In  these  days  of  improved  dwellings 
for  the  poor  and  superior  planning  of  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  it  seems  inconsistent  that 
the  houses  rented  by  persons  of  smaller  means 
should  be  comparatively  neglected.  Houses  of 
six  and  eight  rooms  are  built  on  one  stereotyped 
plan,  and  the  sooner  this  is  attacked  and  im¬ 
proved,  the  better. 

As  we  judge  of  all  things  by  contrast  and 
comparison,  I  propose  to  do  so  in  this  case  by 
examining  the  defects  of  the  everlasting  plan 
(fig.  1)  upon  which  these  small  houses  are 
erected.  The  door  on  one  side,  staircase  beyond 
in  centre  of  block,  lighted  by  two  square  feet 
of  glass  over  front  door,  and  about  12  ft. 
distant ;  the  room  behind  lighted  by  a  hybrid 
French  window  squeezed  into  one  corner,  and 
looking  down  an  alley  overshadowed  by  back 
addition,  making  this  (the  usual  sitting-room) 
so  cheerless  and  sunless  as  to  force  upon  us  the 
remembrance  of  that  dreary  passage  in  Scott’s 
“  Rokeby,” — 

“  Although  the  sun  was  on  the  hill, 

In  that  deep  dell  'twas  twilight  still." 

Then  up  the  dark  staircase  we  come  to  a  drawing¬ 
room  on  first  floor,  a  back-room  in  rear,  and  on 
second-floor  two  bedrooms  and  a  sort  of  dress¬ 
ing-room.  The  back  addition  sometimes  has  a 
passage-way  out  to  side  alley,  sometimes  not ;  , 
then  come  kitchen,  with  door  opening  opposite 
front  door,  that  every  one  who  calls  may  see 
what  is  going  on ;  beyond,  a  scullery,  and  outside 
this  a  w.c.  and  dustbin,  so  that  where  there  ! 
is  a  garden  the  scullery  and  water-closet  have 
the  privilege  of  it;  the  children  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  sunless  room,  although  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  are  of  vital  importance  to  juvenile  : 
life.  Above  this  block  are  frequently  two 
rooms,  one  beyond  the  other,  and  one  a 
passage-way  to  the  other,  that  is  to  say, 
the  privacy  of  each  is  destroyed  ;  sometimes  a 
bath  and  w.c.  are  provided  on  this  floor.  To 
this  antiquated  arrangement  I  propose  an  alter¬ 
native,  adding  little  to  the  cubic  contents,  but 
improving  the  distribution  of  the  rooms ;  t'ide 
sketches  (fig.  2.  3,  4,  and  5).  By  any  of  these 
arrangements  the  two  best  rooms  in  the  house 
have  the  best  outlook, — one  over  the  road  in 
front,  the  other  over  the  garden  (the  usual  posi¬ 
tion  selected  for  a  drawing-room).  Neither  of 
these  rooms  need  be  dominated  or  overshadowed 
by  other  parts  of  the  building,  whilst  the  work¬ 
ing  rooms  (kitchen  and  scullery)  have  a  central 
position,  with  side-alley  set  apart  as  a  kitchen 
court,  the  staircase  being  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  a  tall  window,  which  may  also  light  the 
passage.  If  the  tenants  can  afford  it,  the  front 
room  on  first  floor  could  be  set  apart  for  a 
drawing-room,  and  the  room  on  ground-floor 
overlooking  the  garden  might  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  living-room,  being  bright  and  sunny 
and  available  for  children,  enabling  the  other 
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Fig.  1. 

“  The  Everlasting”  Plan. 
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Fig.  2. —  Ground  Floor. 
Stairs  lighted  over  Soldiery. 


Fig.  3. —  Ground  Floor. 
Stairs  lighted  over  China  Closet. 


parts  of  the  house  to  be  kept  neat  and  tidy. 
On  the  first  floor  there  can  be  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  bath-room,  w.c.,  and  rooms  in  roof. 
Again,  if  the  tenant  should  sublet  a  moiety,  the 
arrangement  would  be  found  most  convenient, 
one  family  occupying  the  front  portion,  the 
other  the  back. 

I  appear  not  to  be  alone  in  this  my  advocacy 
for  improved  planning,  as  houses  have  been 
built  something  on  this  plan  in  several  parts  of 
London,  and  in  neighbourhoods  that  are  ripe 
for  building  they  are  taken  with  avidity.  I 
have  treated  of  houses  of  two  and  three  stories 
only,  without  basements,  as  basements  for  such 
property  are  not  popular. 

Reference  to  the  several  plans  will  de¬ 
monstrate  the  convenience  recommended. 

T.  E.  Knightley. 

106,  Cannon-street,  E.C. ,  May  19,  1890. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.  —  At  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  May  21, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  a  series 
of  flint  implements  found  during  the  progress 
of  sewerage  works  at  Forest-gate  and  Wanstead, 
Essex,  were  exhibited  by  the  chairman,  among 
the  objects  being  a  singular  flint  knife,  very 
-smooth  and  thin.  Two  bronze  celts  were  also 
exhibited,  which  were  recently  found  near 
Mitcham  Junction,  6  ft.  deep  in  drift  gravel. 
Mr.  Macmichael  described  several  articles  of 
Roman  fictile  ware  which  have  been  found  in 
•some  excavation  works  in  Bow-lane,  among 
them  being  an  almost  perfect  mortarium  and  a 
fragment  of  a  very  large  vase  of  Upchurch 
ware.  A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Davis  on  an  altar-slab  which  exists  at  Sheeps- 
•combe,  Gloucestershire.  After  referring  to 
many  curious  evidences  afforded  by  ancient 
place-names  in  the  locality  he  indicated  their 
bearing  upon  the  recorded  history.  Many  of 
the  old  names  are  similar  to  those  found  in 
Scandinavia,  and  there  are  many  indications  of 
the  presence  of  the  Danes,  Deadcombe  being 
the  site  of  a  battle  in  which  the  invaders 
were  routed.  The  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  had 
-an  extensive  mansion  in  the  parish,  and 
the  altar  -  slab  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  paper  belonged  to  the  private 
chapel  of  the  mansion.  This  has  long  since 
been  demolished,  the  ruins  being  used  as  a 


Fig.  4. —  Ground  Floor. 
Stairs  lighted  over  Scullery. 


quarry.  The  slab  is  now  built  up  over  the  door 
of  a  pig-sty.  It  bears  an  inscription  recording 
that  it  was  consecrated  by  Nicholas,  who  was 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1392-1421,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  All  Saints. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  E.  Walford 
referred  to  the  very  few  examples  which  remain 


of  inscribed  altar-slabs.  The  second  paper  was 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  who  de¬ 
scribed  some  curious  features  of  Saxon  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Sterrington  Church,  Beds.  The 
western  tower  has  been  found  to  be  of  Saxon 
work.  This  was  revealed  during  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  1872.  Still  more  recently, 
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the  Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Duke,  Vicar,  observing  some 
indications  of  openings  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  (now  within  the  later  aisles),  had  the 
plaster  removed,  with  the  result  that  a  south 
doorway  has  been,  found,  and  two  windows 
splayed  on  both  sides  alike.  In  one  of  them  a 
thin  oak  slab,  in  which  an  opening  had  been 
cut,  still  remains,  but  very  greatly  decayed. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. — On  the  22nd 
inst.  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Essex  Archmo- 
logical  Society  was  held  at  East  Tilbury.  The 
visitors  alighted  at  Low-street  station  (which 
is  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  burial- 
place,  whence  many  urns  have  been  obtained), 
and  drove  to  East  Tilbury,  where  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  schoolroom.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  E. 
Barter,  the  Vicar,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  place  and  neighbourhood,  with  an  account 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries  and  evidences  of 
the  remains  of  Roman  and  other  early  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  district.  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell,  the 
well-known  archceologist,  also  read  a  paper. 
East  Tilbury  Church,  a  highly  -  interesting 
structure,  with  Transition-Norman  north  arcade 
and  early  English  chancel,  was  described. 
It  suffered  greatly  by  having  been  battered 
by  the  Dutch  fleet  which  passed  up  the 
Thames  in  1667,  when  the  tower  was  destroyed, 
and,  probably  by  the  same  attack,  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Decorated  period  was  demolished.  In 
anticipation  of  the  meeting,  the  Vicar  had 
kindly  caused  the  site  of  the  tower  and  south 
aisle  to  be  excavated,  which  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  their  foundations.  A  visit  was 
afterwards  made  to  the  Roman  Causeway 
across  the  marsh  to  the  margin  of  the  Thames, 
which  corresponds  with  Higham  Causeway  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Extensive 
Roman  potteries  appear  to  have  existed  in  this 
district.  One  kiln  has  recently  been  discovered 
close  to  the  churchyard  wall. — Essex  County 
Chronicle. 


Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, — A 
largely-attended  meeting  of  this  Society  (unti 
lately  known  as  the  Royal  Historical  anc 
Archfeological  Association  of  Ireland)  wai 
held  in  the  Town-hall,  Kilkenny,  on  the  20tl 
inst.,  Lord  James  Wandesford  Butler,  President 
in  the  chair.  The  President,  in  his  address 
said  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  preside  ai 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti 
quaries  of  Ireland, — a  title  which  her  Majesty 
had  thought  well  to  grant  them,  he  believed,  h« 
might  say,  inconsequence  of  the  exertions  mad( 
by  members  of  the  body  formed  in  Kilkenny  a: 
far  back  as  the  year  1849  by  his  (the  President’s; 
brother,  the  late  Lord  Ormonde,  who  was  aidec 
by  the  late  Rev.  James  Graves.  Though  not  ; 
native  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  he  had  resided 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  all  that  concerned  it,  more  particularly  in  th< 
subjects  which  more  especially  concerned  tha 
society.  Having  touched  on  the  objects  ant 
scope  of  the  Society,  he  expressed  himself  ai 
feeling  peculiarly  honoured  by  being  chosen  a: 
the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti 
quaries. — Twenty-five  new  members  were  de 
dared  elected.  —  Mr.  Cochrane  mentionet 
that  he  understood  the  Irish  Governmen 
were  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  give  them  in 
creased  powers  for  repairs,  and  Kilmalloc] 
Abbey  would  be  specially  mentioned  ant 
specially  dealt  with.  He  hoped  that  befor. 
long  the  Government  would  take  the  Abbey  ii 
hand,  but  in  the  meantime  they  proposed  t< 
spend  a  little  money  on  the  place  themselves.- 
The  report  on  the  matter  laid  before  the  meetim 
by  the  hon.  sec.  was  unanimously  adopted  - 
Mr.  D.  H.  Creighton,  hon.  sec.,  read  a  list  o 
objects  presented  to  the  museum,  which  in 
eluded  several  articles  of  great  interest.— In  tin 
evening  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  reading  o 
papers,  and  on  the  following  two  days  there  wen 
excursions  to  various  places  of  interest.  We  under 
stand  that  the  following  resolution,  propose< 
by  Mr.  P.  M.  Egan,  seconded  by  Colone 
Vigors,  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  th 


that  tJ-1  of  the  ann°uncement  recently  n 
Government  are  at  present  engage 
*  Bl.1!  amend  the  National  Monuments 
SSnSf  f  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1882 

requested  to  place  themsi 
V?, f  'cation  with  the  authorities,  and  to  r 

suffiHentlv  ^S  y  lnat  ^Xlsts  to  make  the  Proposed 

ta£  infr  yaa  ^prfh?ns,ve  t(?  enabIe  the  Governmer 

Sw  wii,  custody  any  church,  monument,  towe 
eiMl  iSp«irS  °f,a  llke  cliaracter,  and  of  archa 
above  AH-b  ™  ,SU?£  are  scheduled  in  either  of 
fined  Awi  ?r°Vtldfn  satlsfactory  title  cannot  be 
tamed.  We  trust  the  legislation  on  the  subiect 
lo  ?he ' V*  J[6fa8Ury  fc-°  contribute  an  amZt  e 
theUnirH  nf  wd  (or  maintain>ng  any  monument w 
tne  -Board  of  Works  may  approve  of." 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Billesdon  (Leicestershire'). — Mr.  J.  T.  Har¬ 
rison,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  recently  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  “  Castle,”  in  Leicester,  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  Billesdon  Union  Rural  Sani¬ 
tary  Authority  to  borrow  6,2037,  for  works  of 
street  improvement  and  storm  drains.  The 
money  intended  to  be  spent  in  making  the 
storm  drains  is  1,2667,  and  for  street  improve¬ 
ments  4,9377  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
of  Leicester,  produced  plans,  and  explained  the 
former,  and  Mr.  William  F.  Ault,  Assistant 
Surveyor  to  the  Board,  produced  plans,  and 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  street  improvements. 
There  was  no  opposition. 

Birmingham. — A  large  block  of  buildings, 
consisting  of  residences,  and  having  a  frontage 
of  about  500  ft.,  is  now  approaching  completion 
at  Edgbaston.  The  houses  have  good  recep¬ 
tion-rooms,  kitchens,  &c.,  entrance  and  back 
halls,  and  vestibules,  bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  and 
other  conveniences.  They  have  large  gardens 
both  at  front  and  back.  The  front  elevation  is 
Gothic  in  character,  with  bay  windows,  two-light 
windows  above,  with  stone  columns,  arches, 
labels,  and  tympana.  The  total  cost  is  about 
10,0007  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Statham  Davis, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Edward  Airey,  both  of  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Brighton. — An  important  addition  to  the  sea¬ 
side  improvements  at  Brighton,  in  the  shape  of 
a  terrace,  shelter-hall,  and  lift,  were  opened  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  sea 
front.  The  erection  of  extra  groynes,  more 
especially  a  great  groyne  of  concrete,  has  led  to 
an  extensive  accretion  of  shingle,  and  has 
enabled  the  Corporation,  who  now  own  the  fore¬ 
shore,  to  lay  down  several  grass  lawns  similar 
to,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  those  which 
flank  the  beach  at  West  Brighton.  The  deve¬ 
lopment  of  this  undercliff  roadway,  known 
as  “  Madeira-road,”  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  this  part  of  the  sea-front  increasingly 
popular,  so  much  so  that  the  Corporation 
at  last  found  themselves  impelled  to  give 
effect  to  the  suggestions  that  had  been 
repeatedly  offered  to  provide  a  shelter  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  roadway,  and  to  afford 
some  more  ready  means  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  cliff  than  has  hitherto  been  furnished  by  the 
long  flights,  of  steps  which  have  done  duty  since 
the  sea-wall  was  constructed,  half-a-century 
ago.  The  work  comprises  a  raised  terrace, 
1,304  ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  the  sea-wall 
and  carried  on  massive  iron  girders  supported 
by  iron  columns.  This  will  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
menade,  and  will  also  afford  shelter  for  many 
thousands  of  persons.  In  the  centre  of  the 
terrace  a  shelter-hall,  reading-rooms,  and  lava¬ 
tories  have  been  provided,  as  well  as  a  lift 
worked  by  hydraulic  power,  large  enough  to  be 
used  for  the  raising  of  handchairs.  The  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  about  14,0007  We  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  the  work  in  the  Builder 
for  May  18,  1889. 

Bromley  (Kent). — New  baths,  public  hall, 
and  theatre  at  Bromley,  Kent,  have  lately  been 
opened,  so  far  as  completed.  The  entire  scheme 
is  described  as  unique,  the  building  being  cut 
into  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  High-street,  and 
35  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  High-street,  so  that 
although  the  baths  are  under  the  theatre,  the 
floor  of  the  theatre  is  about  level  with  the 
pavement  in  the  High-street.  The  building  is 
executed  entirely  of  concrete  up  to  the  floor  of 
the  theatre.  The  total  height  of  the  building 
is  110  ft.  by  55  ft.  wide  ;  the  size  of  the  bath  is 
80  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  is  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  The  floor  over  the  bath  is  of  compound 
iron  girders,  250  lbs.  to  the  foot,  resting  on  9-in. 
cast-iron  columns.  The  whole  of  the  ceiling 
over  the  bath  is  rendered  in  Robinson’s  cement 
upon  wirework,  thereby  making  it  fireproof. 
There  is  box  accommodation  for  forty  bathers, 
while  the  lavatory  accommodation  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  building,  has  been  carefully 
considered.  The  method  of  emptying  the  bath 
into  the  sewer  is  by  a  receiver,  30  ft.  deep, 
below  the  bath,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  into 
the  sewer.  Machinery  has  been  fitted  for 
heating  the  bath  to  70  or  75  degrees,  pumping 
all  the  water-supply  from  a  well  which  has  been 
sunk  upon  the  site  to  a  depth  of  300  ft., 
emptying  the  receiver  into  the  sewer,  in  addit  ion 
to  heating  the  hall.  This  part  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Oxford- 
street,  W.  The  spacious  hall  and  theatre,  80  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  is  brick-built,  lofty,  and  has  a  domed 
ceiling ;  the  lighting  and  ventilation  being  by 
Messrs.  Vaughan  &  Brown.  The  main  entrance 
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from  the  High-street  is  by  a  wide  corridor  and 
crush  room,  35  ft.  by  22  ft,,  with  efficient  door¬ 
ways  to  hall,  with  additional  exit  doors  on  each 
side,  for  which  a  verandah  of  iron  has  been 
erected  at  one  side  leading  to  the  road  and  fields 
in  rear  of  premises,  all  the  doors  being  fitted 
with  “panic”  fittings.  There  is  a  large  and 
lofty  stage,  with  arrangements  for  working  the 
scenery,  and  a  fire-resisting  curtain  ;  while  a 
large  orchestra  is  provided  at  the  other  end  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  orchestral  entertain¬ 
ments,  serving  as  a  gallery  during  the  theatrical' 
performances  ;  underneath  this  is  a  green-room,, 
with  exit  doors  at  each  end,  the  entire  being 
rendered  fireproof  with  Robinson’s  plaster  on 
wirework.  In  connexion  with  the  stage  there 
is  every  accommodation  for  the  artists,  together 
with  a  large  property-room  under  the  stage. 
Fire-hydrants  are  provided  in  the  hall,  bath, 
and  stage,  and  connected  with  the  water 
company's  high-pressure  main.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Williams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect.  The' 
works  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Gregory  &  Co.,  of  Clapham  Junction. 

Gloucester. — On  the  23rd  inst.  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  for 
Gloucester  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,: 
Lord  High  Steward  of  the  City.  The  new 
buildings,  which  are  expected  to  cost  from  first 
to  last  about  30,0007,  were  designed  by  Mr.  I 
George  H.  Hunt,  architect,  London.  The  site, 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Thomas; 
Rich’s  School,  offered  special  difficulties  to  the: 
architect,  and  though  it  was  originally  hoped: 
that  at  least  some  portion  of  the  existing 
building  might  be  utilised,  Mr.  Hunt  found 
this  impracticable.  In  his  design  he  placed: 
the  offices,  for  easy  access  and  facilities  of 
working,  on  the  ground-floor ;  the  Council. 
Chamber  and  committee-rooms  on  the  front: 
part  of  the  first-floor  ;  and  a  public  hall  at  a 
slightly  lower  level  to  the  rear.  The  Town- 
Clerk’s,  Surveyor’s,  Accountant’s,  rate-collectors’, 
School  Board,  and  other  offices,  are  commodious^ 
and  Mayor’s  parlour,  retiring-rooms,  kitchen,: 
and  other  departments  are  provided.  The! 
Council  Chamber  is  45  ft.  by  31  ft.,  exclusive  of 
a  public  gallery ;  and  the  public  hall  is  78  ft.  byl 
40  ft.,  with  a  platform  and  gallery.  The  main 
front  of  the  building  is  designed  in  a  phase  of 
the  Renaissance  style,  and  will  be  executed  in 
stone ;  the  floors  in  the  entrances,  halls,  and 
gallery,  in  vitreous  mosaic ;  the  remainder  of  the! 
galleries  paved.  The  internal  fittings  will  be  of 
wainscot  oak  and  red  deal.  We  gave  a  detail 
elevation  of  the  principal  front,  a  perspective 
view,  and  two  plans  of  the  building,  in  thel 
Builder  for  July  13,  1889. 

Ipswich. — We  are  informed  that  a  theatre  is 
about  to  be  erected  by  a  new  company  in 
Ipswich,  under  the  patronage  of  the  leading? 
men  of  the  district.  In  the  old  theatre  of  this: 
town  David  Garrick  made  his  first  appearance^ 
and  Mrs.  Keeley,  then  Miss  Goward,  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  began  her  dramatic  career,  whilst  in 
later  years  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  made  his  debut  on  itsi 
boards.  Ipswich  has  greatly  increased  in  lattett 
years  and  has  now  some  60,000  inhabitants.! 
The  new  theatre  will  be  constructed  to  hold 
about  a  thousand  people.  The  site  is  in  the! 
middle  of  the  town,  in  Carr-street,  which,  under! 
the  town  improvements,  has  been  widened ;  it 
should  prove  an  admirable  site.  The  theatre 
will  be  fireproof,  and  will  be  lighted  byl 
electricity ;  it  will  also  be  isolated  from  othen 
buildings.  Mr.  Walter  Emden  has  been 
appointed  architect,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pearce* 
F.C.A.,  is  secretary. 

Manchester. — The  new  “  Palace  of  Varieties,": 
Oxford-road,  Manchester,  will  soon  have  the 
Salvation  Army  for  a  very  close  neighbour.  The' 
opposite  corner  site  to  the  above,  facing  Oxford-i 
road,  with  90  ft.  frontage  and  the  new  60  ft. 
thoroughfare  called  Whitworth-street,  withi 
120  ft.  frontage,  has  been  secured  by  General) 
Booth  for  close  upon  15,0007  Preliminary) 
sketches  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  put 
upon  the  site, — viz.,  a  large  “  citadel”  accom¬ 
modating  3,000  persons,  temperance  hotel,  and 
several  shops  and  offices,  are  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  of  101,< 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C..  The  cost  of  thefc 
buildings  will  be  about  12,0007 

Newcastle-on-  Tyne. —  The  first  contract  in 
connexion  with  the  erection  of  “  Citadel 
buildings  in  Westgate-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,i 
for  the  Salvation  Army,  has  lately  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Middlemiss,  Bros.,  of  the  same  town,’ 
for  3,1257  The  block  comprises  a  large  halb 
seating  3,000  persons,  Divisional  Headquarters^: 
shop,  and  other  usual  appurtenances.  The  total) i 
outlay  will  be  about  8,5007  Mr.  J.  Williams; 
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ii)unford,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  is 
she  architect. 

fi  Oxford. — The  Academy  states  that  Mr.  S.  B. 
[Worthington,  a  member  of  the  committee,  is 

instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  build- 
bgs  of  Manchester  New  College.  The  works 
re  estimated  to  cost  49,000Z.,  of  which  nearly 
hree-fourths  have  been  already  subscribed, 
'he  College  was  founded  in  1786,  for  “free- 
ieaching  and  free  learning  in  theology.”  After 
[uccessive  settlements  at  York,  Manchester,  and 
Jniversity  Hall,  Gordon-square,  London,  it  has 
ecently  been  removed  to  Oxford,  where  it  is 
emporarily  housed  in  the  former  quarters  of 
lansfield  College,  opened  in  October  last. 

Peterborough.  —  The  Salvation  Army  has 
ecently  purchased  a  very  prominent  site  in 
lowgate,  Peterborough,  and  intend  erecting  on 
he  same  a  large  “  Citadel  ”  capable  of  accom- 
nodating  1,000  persons,  and  two  large  shops. 
Jr.  James  Wenlock,  builder,  of  Peterborough, 
ias  secured  the  first  contract,  but  the  main 
jortion  has  not  yet  been  tendered  for.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  of  Queen 
Zictoria-st-reet,  London.  The  scheme  will  cost 
ibout  5,000Z. 

Purley  {Surrey).— The  “John  Bentley  Gym- 
lasium,”  in  connection  with  the  Warehousemen. 
Berks’,  and  Drapers’  School  at  Purley,  has 
>een  opened  by  Mr.  S.  Hope  Morley.  The  gym¬ 
nasium  is  the  gift  to  the  Institution  of  Mr. 
fohn  Bentley,  and  has  been  built  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  J.  Ivingwell  Cole,  architect,  London. 

I  Ramsgate. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rams- 
fate  Town  Council,  held  at  the  Town-hall,  the 
>layor  in  the  chair,  the  following  recommendation 
f  the  Sands  and  Cliffs  Approaches  Committee 
tvas  unanimously  adopted: — “That  Mr.  W.  A. 
Talon,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Gas  and  Water 
Department,  be  appointed  the  Engineer  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  annexed  to  the 
>roposed  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
felating  to  the  improvement  of  the  sea-front, 
fhe  Committee  recommended  that  the  plans 
md  specifications  relating  to  the  proposed  front 
mprovements,  as  now  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
7 alon,  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
heir  approval.”  The  improvements  may  be 
ummarised  as  follows  : — The  north  side  of  the 
nner  harbour  is  to  have  a  new  sea-wall  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  corner  of  Harbour-street  to  the 
[Vest  end,  which  gives  an  opportunity  of  build- 
ng  the  front  walls  of  the  ornamental  arches  on 
Ihe  present  wall  of  basin,  and  forms  a  good 
Ivide  road  in  front  of  them.  On  their  com- 
bletion  it  is  intended  to  clear  away  the  Harbour- 
itores,  Customs-house,  and  Harbour  Master’s- 
jiouse  at  present  in  the  Pier-yard,  and  throw  it 
l>pen  to  the  sea,  thus  widening  and  improving 
ihe  approach  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
)over  Railway  Station,  making  the  road  in 
ome  places  75  ft.  wide.  On  the  completion  of 
his  work  the  Albion  Hotel  will  be  removed,  and 
.  road  formed  rising  at  a  regular  gradient  from 
larbour  -  street,  so  that  when  the  whole  is 
nished  there  will  be  an  easy  and  improved 
.pproach  to  both  cliffs.  By  'the  deepening  of 
be  basin,  coal  vessels  and  merchant  ships  will 
nload  alongside  the  New  Military  road  and 
'ross  Wall  opposite,  leaving  that  part  imme- 
iately  facing  the  hotels  and  streets  clear  for 
entlemen’s  yachts.  The  total  cost  of  the  im- 
rovements,  including  compensation,  but  with¬ 
out  recoupments,  which  will  be  considerable, 
Amounts  to  about  65,OOOZ. 
i  St.  Helen’s. — The  foundations  for  the  new 
public  baths  here  having  been  completed, 
he  contractor,  Mr.  John  Whittaker,  of  St. 
lelen’s,  has  commenced  to  erect  the  building, 
tessrs.  Thomas  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  London 
nd  Manchester,  have  the  contract  for  plumb- 
ag,  &c.  The  building  contains  a  large  swim- 
ling-batli,  100  ft.  by  30  ft. ;  one  for  ladies, 

8  ft.  by  24  ft. ;  and  thirty-nine  private  baths, 
'he  whole  building  is  to  cost  10,000Z.,  and  is 
eing  erected  from  the  design  and  specification 
f  Mr.  Geo.  J.  C.  Broom,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
Ir.  John  Sadler,  of  Widnes,  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

Walsall.— Mr.  W.  H.  Westwood,  of  the  Gaiety 
'heatre,  Walsall,  is  about  to  demolish  his  pre- 
ent  premises  and  those  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
rreenslade,  outfitter,  adjoining,  and  to  erect  a 
ew  and  far  more  commodious  theatre  at  the 
orner  of  Station  and  Park-streets.  The  audi- 
prium  of  the  new  building  will  comprise  stalls, 
it,  dress-circle,  private  boxes,  and  gallery,  and 
.  is  promised  that  from  all  parts  of  the  house 
in  uninterrupted  view  of  the  spacious  stage  will 
e  obtained.  Externally  the  building  is  stated 
p  be  an  entirely  new  departure  from  the 
ccepted  forms  of  this  class  of  structure,  and 


is  designed  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Roman¬ 
esque  style.  The  wallings  will  be  principally  of 
red  brick,  plentifully  relieved  with  stonework, 
and  enriched  with  carving  and  sculptured 
Shakespearian  figures,  whilst  at  the  angle  of 
the  two  streets  a  large  carved  panel  will  re¬ 
present  a  scene  from  “  The  Play  in  ‘  Hamlet.’” 
Towering  above  the  roof  at  the  angle  of  Station 
and  Park-streets  will  be  a  lofty  turret,  partly 
covered  with  lead  and  copper,  richly  em¬ 
blazoned,  and  with  lunettes  for  electric  light, 
and  finished  on  top  with  gilded  figures  repre¬ 
senting  Painting,  Music,  and  the  Drama ;  these 
figures  support  a  gilt  canopy,  surmounted 
with  a  high  flag-staff.  The  side  next  Station- 
street  will  be  of  a  plainer  character.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  building  will  be  occupied 
principally  by  commodious  bars,  smoke-rooms, 
and  their  accessories.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  fittings,  complete,  it  i^  estimated 
will  be  about  14,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Daniel  Arkell,  Birmingham. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bournemouth. — Designs  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons, 
Buckley,  &  Co.,  have  been  approved  for  decorat¬ 
ing  the  chancel  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  and  the  works  are  in  progress  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Pinder,  F.R.I.B.A. 
The  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  is  to  have  a 
representation  of  the  Lamb  upon  the  Book  with 
Seven  Seals,  and  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
reredos  is  to  be  finished  in  gilt  and  colour.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  and 
fathers  of  the  Church  is  to  be  represented,  to 
embody  the  idea  of  the  Te  Deum.  There  will 
be  emblems  of  the  Passion  near  the  altar-rail. 
Praise  is  to  be  represented  by  groups  of  angels 
above  the  organ-chamber,  and  other  groups 
will  occupy  corresponding  positions  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Heavitree  ( near  Exeter ). — The  dedication  of 
the  new  tower  of  Heavitree  parish  church  took 
place  on  Saturday  last.  The  new  tower 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  latter 
was  condemned  some  years  before  its  demoli¬ 
tion  in  1887  as  being  unsafe  ;  but  it  was  found, 
after  about  10  ft.  had  been  removed,  that  the 
masonry  was  solid,  especially  on  the  south  side. 
Mr.  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  the  contractor,  had  to 
resort  to  dynamite  in  order  to  separate  the 
masonry  of  the  old  pile,  which  was  about  45  ft. 
high,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  serious 
injury  being  done  to  the  church.  In  an  open 
competition  for  designs  for  rebuilding  the  tower, 
the  plans  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  architect, 
Exeter,  were  selected  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
of  London,  the  adjudicator.  From  those  plans 
the  new  tower  has  been  built,  in  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete, 
and  the  tower  is  built  of  limestone  from  the 
Babbacombe  Quarries,  the  main  quoins  being  of 
Chudleigh  limestone  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
Great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
stone,  some  of  the  blocks  being  of  exceptional 
dimensions.  The  height  of  the  tower  from  the 
ground  to  the  battlements  is  something  like 
101  ft. ;  the  total  height  to  the  top  of 
the  vane  is  about;  133  ft.  Besides  being 
an  inauguration  of  a  scheme  for  extending  the 
church,  the  new  tower  is  also  a  memorial  of  her 
Majesty’s  Jubilee.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid 
on  August  28,  1888,  by  Lord  Poltimore.  The 
large  west  window  of  the  tower  is  to  be  utilised 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev. 
R.  Barnes,  for  many  years  the  Yicar  of  the 
parish.  The  memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
stained-glass  window,  the  artists  being  Messrs. 
Clayton  &  Bell.  It  is  also  intended  to  have  a 
peal  of  eight  bells  put  in  the  tower.  There  has 
not  been  a.  single  accident  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Mr.  F.  S.  Mitchell,  of  Heavitree, 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  works ;  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Rogers,  of  Exeter,  has  executed  the  carving. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  about  3.000Z. 


London  Water  Supply. — The  Vestry  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  have  invited  the  other 
Vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis 
to  appoint  delegates  to  a  conference  shortly 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
whole  subject  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply, 
and  especially  the  desirableness  of  asking  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  (1)  either  to 
confer  on  the  County  Council  power  to  acquire 
the  present  undertakings  or  to  establish  a  com¬ 
peting  supply;  and  (2)  to  require  the  water 
companies  to  supply  water  by  meter  at  a  fixed 
tariff. 


•DIEECT  SUPPLY. 

mF  a  current  C  pass  through  mains  of 
resistance  R,  and  e  is  the  electromotive- 
force  used  in  driving  the  current  through 
them,  then  e=C  R,  and  e  C  is  the  power 
absorbed  for  this  purpose.  If  E  is  the  electro¬ 
motive  force  producing  the  current,  E  C  is  the 
total  amount  of  power  generated  and  EC: 
e  C=E :  e.  The  value  of  E  may  now  be  in¬ 
creased  while  that  of  C  remains  unchanged 
this  will  increase  the  total  power  in  the  same 
proportion  without  in  any  way  adding  to  that 
lost  in  the  mains.  The  higher  the  electromotive 
force  employed  the  better  must  be  the  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  circuit,  but  it  is  much  less  costly  to- 
reduce  the  proportion  of  the  loss  in  the  mains 
by  increasing  E  and  improving  the  insulation 
than  by  using  larger  mains  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  R.  In  the  various  systems  now 
adopted  for  the  distribution  of  a  large  amount 
of  power  over  extended  areas,  the  one  object 
kept  in  view  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying 
large  currents  for  any  distance. 

The  descriptions  of  the  various  systems  of 
distribution  will  be  made  shorter  and  clearer  by 
supposing  that  small  electric  lamps  only,  re¬ 
quiring  a  constant  E.M.F.  of  100  volts,  and  a 
current  of  0-5  ampere,  are  in  circuit.  When 
plant  is  used  for  which  the  E.M.F.  or  current 
must  vary,  special  regulating  devices  have  to- 
be  added  to  enable  such  modifications  to  be 
made  without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the- 
circuit. 

Fig.  58. 

When  none  of  the  lamps  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  generating  plant,  as  in  the- 
case  of  a  building  which  has  its  own  engine- 
room,  a  dynamo-machine  D,  fig.  58,  compound- 
wound  to  give  a  constant  E.M.F.  of  100  volts,  is- 
connected  to  the  mains,  and  all  the  lamps,  lr 
placed  abreast  between  them. 

Any  lamp  lx  can  be  turned  off  by  opening  its- 
circuit,  without  affecting  any  of  the  others, 
since  the  machine  maintains  a  constant  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential  of  100  volts  between  the- 
points  Tj  and  T2.  The  current  given  by  the- 
machine  is  always  proportional  to  the  number 
of  lamps  in  use,  being  0  5  multiplied  into  this- 
number,  and  since  the  E.M.F.  is  constant,  the 
exact  amount  of  power  required  for  lighting  is 
sent  into  the  mains  without  waste.  For  a  large 
number  of  lamps  this  arrangement,  known  as 
the  Simple  Parallel  System,  is  impracticable  :: 
for,  say,  10,000  lamps,  5,000  amperes  must  be 
passed  through  the  mains  from  the  machine,, 
and  though  the  distances  may  be  small,  the 
cost  of  the  cables  is  prohibitory.  As  each 
lamp  or  group  of  lamps  is  passed,  going  along- 
the  mains,  from  the  machine,  the  current 
becomes  less,  and  the  size  of  the  conductor  may 
therefore  be  reduced,  but  sufficient  saving 
cannot  be  made  to  render  the  distribution  of  a 
large  amount  of  power  by  this  system  a  com¬ 
mercial  possibility. 


-o — o 


Mg.  59. 

In  a  Simple  Series  System  of  distribution- 
all  the  lamps  are  placed  in  series,  as  in  fig.  59.. 
with  a  constant  current  dynamo-machine.  No- 
matter  what  the  number  of  lamps,  the  current 
never  exceeds  0-5  ampere,  and  a  lamp  ^  can 
be  extinguished  by  a  short  circuiting  switch  S. 
On  such  a  circuit  it  is  the  E.M.F.  between  T, 
and  T2,  which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
lamps  in  use,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  the 
power  supplied  depends  upon  the  lamps  actually 
giving  light.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
should  a  lamp  break,  the  current  through  all 
the  rest  would  be  stopped  ;  a  piece  of  apparatus 
called  a  “  cut-out,”  for  the  purpose  of  automati¬ 
cally  filling  the  breach,  must  therefore  be 
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attached  to  each  lamp,  and  so  run  up  the  cost 
of  the  installation.  Nor  does  a  cut-out  entirely 
get  over  the  difficulty,  for  should  it  fail  to  act, 
or  be  tampered  with,  every  lamp  on  the  circuit 
would  be  extinguished ;  but,  apart  from  these 
objections,  the  E.M.F.  required  soon  renders 
this  system  impracticable,  though  with  lamps 
of  special  construction  taking  a  much  larger 
current  and  a  reduced  E.M.F.,  it  may  sometimes 
be  used  with  advantage  for  small  straggly  in¬ 
stallations. 


arrow-heads,  one  arrow-head  representing 
0-5  ampere.  If  all  the  lamps  in  Group  I.  are 
turned  off,  then  machine  I.  gives  no  current, 
and  the  main  T2  T'2  has  to  carry  the  whole  of 
the  current  for  Group  II. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  lamps  in  one 
group  would  be  turned  off  while  all  in  the  other 
jroup  would  be  on,  the  outer  mains  only  need 
je  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  the  maximum 
current.  It  is  claimed,  in  America,  that  60  per 
cent,  saving  over  the  simple  parallel  system 
has  been  effected  by  this  means,  but  40  per 
cent,  is  about  what  would  be  saved  in  this 
country. 

Whatever  system  of  distribution  may  be 
adopted  the  short  leads  to  the  lamps,  no  matter 
how  they  may  be  arranged,  will  be  the  same; 
in  estimating  the  saving  effected  by  any  of  the 
above  systems  over  the  simple  parallel  system 
the  mains  alone  need  be  considered,  and  the 
relative  costs  can  be  easily  calculated  in  the 
following  way: — Measure  up  the  length  of  main 
L  in  each  case  and  find  the  maximum  current 
C  it  will  have  to  carry.  If  P  is  the  amount  of 
power  allowed  to  be  lost  in  distribution,  a 
quantity  which,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  will 
p 

be  the  same  in  each  case,  then  R  =  —  is  the 


resistance  the  mains  may  have.  If  p  is  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  conductor  and  s  the 

^  ^  <inrl  4- It o  Hit  1  lr 


Figs.  60  and  61  need  not  be  discussed  at 
length,  as  they  are  modifications  of  figs.  58  and 
59  respectively,  in  which  groups  of  lamps, 
placed  in  series  in  the  first  case  and  abreast  in 
the  second,  are  substituted  for  single  lamps. 
Both  systems  possess,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  single¬ 
lamp  arrangements,  but  they  also  have  this 
additional  drawback,  that,  unless  a  whole  group 
of  lamps  be  turned  off,  no  power  is  saved, 
although  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  individual 
lamps  turned  off  in  any  group  may  be  thus 
lessened. 

In  fig.  60,  if  Zj  is  simply  open-circuited  all  the 
lamps  in  its  group  go  out ;  if  lx  is  short-circuited 
the  remaining  lamps  in  Group  I.  are  submitted 
to  the  full  E.M.F.  of  the  mains,  and  the  current 
through  them  wall  be  excessive.  To  turn  off  Z,, 
therefore,  the  current  must  be  diverted  through 
a  path  of  equal  resistance,  r ;  the  rest  of  the 
lamps  in  the  group  will  not  then  suffer,  but  as 
much  power  will  be  used  in  driving  the  current 
through  the  new  path  as  was  previously  absorbed 
by  the  lamp. 

In  fig.  61,  if  lx  is  short-circuited,  all  the 
lamps  in  Group  I.  are  short-circuited  also ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  lx  is  open-circuited,  the  re¬ 
maining  lamps  in  the  group  have  to  divide  the 
whole  current  from  the  machine  among  them, 
and  their  life  is  shortened.  In  this  case  also, 
therefore,  an  equivalent  resistance  r  must  be 
substituted,  and  power  wasted. 


cross-section,  then,  s=  - 


of  conductor  used  is  s  L 


P 

_  p  IP  C2 


but  p  and  P 


are  the  same  in  all  cases,  hence  the  cost  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  L2  C2  or  (L  C)2.  The  precise  way 
in  which  L  will  vary  can  only  be  determined  by 
actual  measurement  for  each  arrangement  of 
lamps. 

When  distribution  has  to  be  made  over  wide 
areas,  so-called  “feeder-mains”  or  “feeders” 
are  used.  In  any  of  the  systems  described 
above,  except  in  the  case  of  the  simple  series,  a 
certain  variation  of  E.M.F.  is  experienced  by 
the  more  distant  lamps  as  the  currents  in  the 
mains  rise  and  fall.  If  this  variation  is  exces¬ 
sive,  a  feeder, — that  is,  a  main  from  which  no 
branches  are  led  throughout  its  whole  length— 
is  taken  from  the  supply  station  to  a  distant 
point  in  the  circuit,  and  the  distant  point  is 
kept  at  a  constant  potential.  The  far  end  of  a 
feeder,  therefore,  acts  like  a  little  local  supply 
station.  A  feeder-main  is,  in  fact,  rather  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  other  systems  than  a  system 
in  itself. 


contains  two  or  three  maps  of  the  Principalityi 
and  a  great  many  wood-cuts  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  traversed  by  the  Cambrian  Railways.; 
It  is  very  nicely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  will1 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  visitors  to  those: 
parts  of  Wales  which  are  served  by  the  Cambrian: 

Railways. - “London  in  1890  ”  (London  :  WJ 

H.  Allen  &  Co.)  is  this  year’s  edition  of  the  well-; 
known  guide-book  originally  compiled  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Fry.  It  is  illustrated  by  two  maps  and: 
by  twenty  bird’s-eye  views  of  principal  streets,' 
and  claims  to  be  revised  and  corrected  to  date.' 
These  claims  seem  to  be  fairly  well  sustained,: 
but  we  would  point  out  that  the  correct  official] 
title  of  the  body  spoken  of  as  the  “  Metropolitaan: 
School  Board  ”  is  “  The  School  Board  for 
London.”  The  book  is  also  behind  the  time  in 
saying  that  the  “  debates”  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  held  in  the  Guildhall; 
Council  Chamber :  they  ceased  to  be  held  there 
nearly  two  months  ago.  In  other  respects  the 
book  is  lacking  in  information, — for  instance/ 
there  is  no  mention  of  Ravenscourt,  Clissoldjl 
Waterlow,  and  Brockwell  parks,  four  considers 
able  additions  to  the  public  parks  of  London,— 
the  first  three  of  which  have  been  actually] 
acquired,  while  powers  to  acquire  the  fourth- 
are  being  sought  in  Parliament  by  the  London* 
County  Council.  But  the  book  contains  a  fundi 
of  information  about  London,  and  is  copiously 
indexed.  This  is  its  ninth  year  of  publication: 


VARIORUM. 


The  Three-Main  System,  fig.  62,  closely  re¬ 
sembles  that  shown  in  fig.  61 ;  instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  single  constant  current  dynamo- 
machine  being  used,  two  constant  E.M.F. 
machines  are  put  in  series,  and  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  main  joined  to  their  intermediate  terminals. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  describe 
the  three-main  system  as  two  complete  parallel 
systems,  machines  and  all,  put  in  series,  by 
which  means  one  intermediate  main  is  made  to 
serve  instead  of  the  two  in  the  pair  of  simple 
Parallel  Systems  I.  and  II.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  if  a  third  machine  and  group  of  lamps  are 
added,  only  one  additional  main  is  required. 
If  there  are  the  same  number  of  lamps  in  each 
group,  no  current  at  all  flows  along  the  main 
T.t  T'o,  but  if  a  lamp  Zx  is  open-circuited,  then  a 
current  of  0-5  ampere  starts  from  T2  along  the 
main,  as  the  current  from  Group  I.  falls  short 
by  0-5  ampere  of  that  required  by  Group  II. 
The  currents  actually  flowing  in  the  case  drawn 
are  indicated  in  direction  and  magnitude  by 


We  have  received  the  first  quarterly  part  of 
the  current  year’s  volume  of  the  “  Journal  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Royal 
Historical  and  Arcbmological  Association  of 
Ireland”  (Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate).  It  is  a  very 
interesting  number,  and  contains,  amongst 
other  illustrated  papers,  three  which  are  of 
special  interest,  viz.,  (1)  on  “  Celtic  Remains  in 
England,”  by  Mr.  John  L.  Robinson,  A.R.H.A.; 
(2)  on  “  The  Ancient  Chapter  House  of  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Drew,  It.H.A. ;  and  (3)  on  “Ancient 
Mural  Inscriptions,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Barry.- 
“  Picturesque  Wales,”  by  Godfrey  Turner 
(London :  W.  J.  Adams  &  Sons,  and  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.),  is  a  sixpenny  “  handbook  of 
scenery  accessible  from  the  Cambrian  Rail¬ 
ways,”  and  although  it  is  published  mainly  in 
the  interests  of  the  railway  companies,  and  is 
therefore  little  more  than  a  tourist’s  itine¬ 
rary,  it  is  clearly  and  pleasantly  written,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  examined  it  in  detail  (we 
have  sampled  a  great  many  of  its  statements, 
and  tested  them  by  comparison  with  information 
derived  from  other  and  more  pretentious  hand¬ 
books,  as  well  as  from  personal  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  places),  it  appears  to  be 
tolerably  free  from  errors.  In  saying  this,  we 
must  not  be  supposed  to  endorse  all  the  archreo- 
logical  theories  which  the  author  has  adopted 
(with  due  acknowledgment  in  most  cases)  from 
other  writers.  Nor  do  we  necessarily  endorse 
the  author’s  criticisms  as  to  some  modern 
buildings  :  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  if  instead  of  amateur  criticism  of  the  style 
of  important  modern  buildings  of  a  public 
character  he  had  recorded  the  names  of  their 
architects.  Although  Strata  Florida  is  men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  important 
excavations  made  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  there 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  (see  Builder 
for  October  13, 1888,  and  May  4, 1889).  The  book 


Trade  Catalogues. 

Messrs.  J.  Tylor  &  Sons,  of  Newgate-street' 
send  us  the  fifteenth  edition  of  their  Illustrated 
Catalogue  (1890),  now  being  issued.  It  differs 
from  many  other  catalogues  of  the  kind  in  beingi 
contained  witnin  a  small  compass,  though  il 
consists  of  500  pages.  It  is  well  printed  and  illust 
trated,  and  provided  with  a  convenient  index:- 
Its  contents,  we  need  hardly  say, include  descripd 
tions  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  required  bj 
architects,  contractors,  and  house-owners.  Tht 
“  Compound  ”  wash-out  closet  described  on  p.  II 
has  some  good  points,  the  force  of  the  flush 
being  exerted  on  the  water  remaining  in  the 
trap  without  change  of  direction  ;  it  is  trappec 
above  floor-level,  easily  cleaned,  and  available 
both  as  a  urinal  and  slop-sink.  The  catalogue 
also  includes  some  good  lavatory  and  batli 
apparatus.  The  water-meters  manufacture! 
by  the  firm  are  fully  described ;  they  consist  0: 
the  “Rotary,”  the  “Positive,”  and  the  “  Bascule;' 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  manji 
years.  The  “Positive”  meter  registers  witl 
great  accuracy,  and  the  “  Bascule  ”  meter  ii 
designed  to  give  a  meter-supply  at  small  cos* 
to  cottages,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  supply  of  small  communa 
ties  in  the  East  or  other  countries  abroad.  , 
great  variety  of  pumping  apparatus,  suitabl 
for  both  large  and  small  supplies  of  water,  r 
described,  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  G 
laying  water-mains,  a  simple  appliance,  callel 
the  “  Patent  Elastic  Clip,”  will  be  of  interest 
it  is  calculated  to  effect  a  great  saving  in  mens 
time,  and  makes  a  perfect  joint  in  less  than  ha: 
the  time  required  when  clay  is  used.  Turned 
apparatus  for  tapping  mains  under  pressu? 

(p.  453)  is  also  well  worth  attention. - Messr- 

John  Gibbs  &  Son,  of  Liverpool,  send  us  thel 
new  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  warn 
ing  and  ventilating  appliances  (third  edition 
It  will  repay  perusal.  One  of  the  illustration 
is  a  section  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Children 
Infirmary,  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool,  showic 
Messrs.  Gibbs’s  combined  system  of  warmifc 
and  ventilating. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


8,961,  Window  Fastenings.  E.  Hauff. 

This  invention  consists  in  fixing  upon  the  up])] 
ledge  of  tte  lower  sash  at  the  side  a  frame  wi- 
two  cheeks,  with  a  pawl  and  spring  so  fixed  th 
it  engages  with  a  plate  fixed  on  one  of  the  uprigf 
side  frames  of  the  top  sash.  There  are  recesses  e 
the  plate,  and  to  lock  the  device  a  pin  is  insert? 
in  a  hole  on  one  side  cheek  to  another  cheek  ;1 
opposite  side.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  when  tr 
sashes  are  so  fixed  they  can  only  be  moved  up  i 
down  together,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  seciE 
fastening. 

9,305,  Water-closet  Basins  and  Traps. 
Johns. 

According  to  this  invention,  a  combined  boxd 
up  or  enclosed  water-closet  basin  and  trap  is  mai 
in  two  parts,  capable  of  being  detached.  The  tc 
piece  is  formed  with  projecting  flanges  or  lugs, 
fit  with  recesses  or  sockets  on  the  piece  on  t: 
under  tide.  The  two  are  then  joined  by  screv 
bolts,  or  cement. 
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>T  9,760,  Ceilings.  A.  Katz. 

<K  According  to  this  invention,  wires  are  stretched 
across  upon  the  beams  or  rafters.  Upon  the  wires 
-e  supported  blocks  or  plates  of  papier  machfi, 
iment,  plaster,  &c.  When  the  blocks  are  in  place 
ie  joints  are  tilled  in,  and  the  under  surface  of 
le  ceiling  is  coated  with  a  comparatively  thin 
iat  of  plaster. 

10,044,  Warming  and  Ventilating.  Reeve  & 
Latcliff. 

A  filtering  medium  or  baffle  plate,  a  swing  plate, 
hd  regulating  valve  are  used  by  the  inventor  to 
neck  the  heat,  and  when  necessary  these  plates, 
c.,  are  controlled  by  counter-weighted  levers. 

10,120,  Rising  or  Falling  Hinges.  S.  H.  Wor- 
paid. 

The  hinge  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is 
amposed  in  two  parts,  the  parts  which  form  the 
>int  each  half  being  made  so  that  when  they  are 
irought  together  they  form  two  helical  screws,  and 
<ck,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  from 
le  other,  dispensing  with  a  centre  pin.  The  half 
:xed  o  the  door-frame  remains  stationary,  the  other 
alf  rising  upon  it. 

10,348,  Tipping  Carts  or  Wagons.  T.  Hill. 

In  carts  or  vans  which  are  mounted  on  side 
•unnions,  an  improvement  is  effected  by  this  in- 
entor,  who  provides  an  elastic  pedestal  for  the 
•unnions,  and  an  elastic  buffer  to  support  the  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  van. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  12. — 7,333,  W.  Phillips,  Combined  Sash  and 
asement  Window. — 7,342.  W.  Cox,  Ventilation  of 
iuildings,  &c.— 7.360,  G.  Evans,  Fixing  Sash  Cords, 
c. — 7,365,  C.  Bonne,  Clamp  or  Vice. — 7,387,  A. 
loult.  Chimney  Pot  or  Cowl. 

May  13. — 7,401,  M.  Webb,  Floral  Decoration  for 
ilvered  Plate-Glass.  — 7.406,  W.  West,  Moulding 
nd  Pressing  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 7,410,  C.  &  E. 
Voodliff,  Window  Fastening. — 7,416,  T.  Kennedy 
nd  W.  Wright,  Door-Handle. — 7,427,  R.  Koicker- 
ocker.  Brickmaking  Machines. — 7,434.  A.  Bower- 
nan,  Sewer  Traps. — 7,457,  R.  Stewart,  Portable  or 
ther  Buildings. 

May  14. — 7,494,  W.  Harris,  Substitute  for  Tiled 
leartlis  for  Fireplaces. 

May  15.-7,577,  D.  White,  Filler  for  French 
‘olishing. 

May  16. — 7,610,  T.  Woodward,  Eccentric  Weather 
,ar.— 7,657,  W.  Gale,  Ferrule  or  Collar  for  Painters’ 
{rushes. 

May  17. — 7,707,  D.  Bostel,  Flushing  Water- 
Hosets,  &c. — 7,718,  E.  Wethered,  Fastening  Win- 
ows. — 7,745,  L.  Lambert,  Nails. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,718,  A.  Govan,  Hanging  Window  Sashes.— 

.  747,  A.  Richards,  Draught  Excluders  for  Doors. 
-4,756,  A.  Lallemant,  Doors,  &c. — 5,029,  J. 
'relionig  &  J.  Westaway,  Fire-proof  Curtains 
)r  Theatres,  kc. — 5,112,  T.  Colleu  k  R.  Wilson, 
(pening  and  Closing  Window  Sashes. — 5,175, 
i.  Shanks  &  others,  Stock  and  Fitting  for  Brick 
[oulds.— 5,515,  P.  Justice,  Material  for  Building 
urposes. — 5,554,  G.  Salter  &  H.  Trubshaw, 
ocks  and  Latches. — 5.627,  J.  Rome,  Metallic 
'rough  Flooring  for  Bridges. — 5,745,  T.  Ure, 
fVaterclosets.— 5,746,  C.  Watts,  Ventilating  Gear 
>r  Opening  Continuous  Lengths  of  Lights,  &c. — 
,753,  H.  Leggott,  Operating  Skylights,  &c. — 
,757,  Rhee,  Fencing  and  Railing. — 5,995,  J.  Good- 
ban,  W  ash-out  Closets. — 6, 089,  J. Eckersley  &  others, 
)ischarge  Valves  for  Water-closet  Cisterns. — 
,151,  W.  Clark,  Stores  and  Fire-places. — 6,288, 
(V.  Tanner,  Fiie-places. — 6,548,  W.  &  H.  Stephens, 
'orcing  Drains  Water-closets. — 7,099,  B.  McTean, 
Cilns  for  Bricks,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

8,071,  F.  Moore,  Self-acting  Exhaust  Ventilators. 

.  8,225,  S.  Smith,  Cottage  Ranges. — 8,428,  M. 
Jay,  Artificial  Polished  or  Ground  Stone. — 8,772, 
1.  Le  Mesurier,  Exit  Doors  for  Theatres.— S, 904, 
L  Hogan,  Machine  for  Cutting  Laths. — 10,069,  W. 
bird,  Fanlight  Adjustment.  —  3,025,  G.  West, 
Mastering  Material.— 4,408,  F.  Adels,  Ceiling  and 
Vail  Coverings. — 4,907,  Colthurst.  Symons  &  Co. 

;  W.  Pierce,  Roofing  Tiles.— 5,270,  G.  Jennings, 
lan-hole  Covers,  kc. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  10.— By  Nash  &  Son  and  J.  G.  Robinson  &  Son 
(at  Saffron  Walden). 

affron  Walden,  High-st.— F.  house  and  malting, 

r.  £65  . 

F.  house  and  shop,  r.  £18  p.a. 

F.  premises  in  Church-st ,  r.  £10 
F.  cottage  in  Church-st.,  r.  £5  . . 

Two  f.  houses  in  High-st.,  r.  £26 

Debden-rd.— Four  c.  cottages,  r.  £14.  14s . 

Thaxted  rd.— F.  and  c.  land,  10a.  lr.  12p., 

r.  £20  . 

udley  End— F.  cottage  and  enclosure  of  land, 

r.  £6 . . . -  aou 

rlAY  15.— By  BAXTER,  Payne,  &  Lepper  (at  Bromley). 
Jromley— The  f.  residence  “  Westnor,"  r.  £84  ..  1,500 
Tweedy-rd.— A  plot  of  f.  land  .  410 


£875 
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May  16.— By  Mr.  G.  H.  Brhadmore. 

Kew— Enerdale-rd.— “  Ormesby  House,”  u.t.  86 

yrs,  g.r.  £10  .  £795 

“  Woodcote,”  u.t.  S6  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  .  690 

Wandsworth— 1  and  2,  Nottingham-villas,  f .  680 

May  17.— By  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley  (at 
Canterbury). 

Sittingbourne  (near)— “  Fowley  Island,”  39a.  2r. 

2Sp.,  f .  250 

Whitstable  (near)— A  plot  of  f.  land,  la.  3r.  29p.  50 

May  19.— By  Mdllett,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde-pk. — 31,  Albion-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £3,  r. 

£100 .  1,300 

12,  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  47  yrs  ,  e  r.  £40 .  2,000 

5,  Somers-mews,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  £5 .  410 

ByG.  F.  Francis. 

Chelsea— 10,  Christchurch-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  615 

By  H.  C.  NEWSON. 

Tavistock-sq.— Nos.  41  and  42,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.  r. 

£20,  r.  £245  .  2,8S0 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Hyde-pk,  Leinster-gardens— I.g.r.  of  £152.  10s., 

g.r.  £27.  10s.,  u.t.  60  yrs .  2,710 

Marylebone—  22,  Hadley-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

£1.  10s.,  r.  £30 .  250 

By  Charles  &  Tobb. 

Paddington— 7  and  8,  Hereford-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

g.r.  £32  .  360 

33,  Elnathan-mews,  u.t.  70 yrs.,  g.r.  £5 .  220 

Plaistow,  Brooks-rd.— I.g.r.  of  £77,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  £35  .  390 

Brixton— 9,  Mayall-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  5s., 

r.  £40  .  290 

By  Haslam  &  Son. 

Harwell,  Berks— The  “  Bishops  Manor  Farm  "  of 

196a.  2r.  22p.,  f .  5,500 

The  Manor  of  Bishops  Harwell,  with  its  rights, 

&c .  1,350 

An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  14  acres  .  400 

By  Weathkrall  &  Green. 

Kingsland— 14,  18  to  32  (even),  Laburnham-Bt.,  f., 

r.  £351  p.a .  4,270 

F.g.r.  of  £5,  with  reversion  in  31  yrs .  190 

Stoke  Newington — 39,  Howard-st.,  f.,  r.  £42  p.a..  045 

London-flelds— 15,  The  Broadway,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  £0.  10s.,  r.  £85 .  1,200 

Kingsland— 2  and  4,  Laburnham-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  £3,  r.  £67.  12s .  295 

0  to  12  (even),  Laburnham-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

£30.  14  s .  670 

May  20.— By  Thorgood  &  Martin. 

Hornsey — 14,  Westfleld-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £33.  16s  .  150 

Stoke  Newington,  Park-lane— “  Albion  Lodge,” 

u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £8 .  560 

South  Croydon,  Ledbury-rd.— A  plot  of  f.  land  . .  90 

By  Tabernacle  &  Son. 

Lavender-liill — 14  to  20  even,  Beaufoy-rd.,  u.t.  79 

yr8.,g.r.  £20 .  1,180 

21,  22,  23,  and  25,  Beaufoy-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g-r.  £20  .  1,160 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington -47,  Campden-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g. 
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7,  Pembroke-mews,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  4 
By  WALFORD  &  WlLSHIN. 

Anerley— 198,  Croydon-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g  r. 

£12.  10s .  315 

By  Donn  &  Soman. 

Crawley,  near — ‘ 1  Akehurst  Farm,”  21a.  2r.  31p., 

f. ,  r.  £40 .  900 

Haggerston,  Dove-row — f.,  g.r.  £50,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  11  yrs.  to  £300  a  year  .  2,000 

3,  5,  and  7,  Dove-row,  f. ,  r.  £54.  12s .  450 

Nicholl-st.,  “  Vine  Cottage,”  f.,  r.  £33. 16s .  265 

Bethnal-green — 46  and  48,  Cudworth-st.,  f.,  r. 

£59.  163 . _ .  670 

1  to  4,  Carlton-pl.,  f.,  r.  £104  p.a .  1,030 

Essex— f.  rent-charge  of  £84.  12s.  5d.  p.a .  1,760 

By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Oxford-st.— No.  325,  and  84,  NewBond-st.,  City 

leasehold  .  7,150 

Sunbury  -  on  -  Thames  —  "  Hawke  Villa,”  and 

la.  3r.  23p. ,  f.  and  c .  1,250 

Maida  Vale— 18,  Warwick-rd.,  u.t.  4S  yrs.,  g.r. 

£12  . 650 

Soho— 15,  Church-st.,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a .  1,170 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Hoxton — 60,  Gopsall-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  £6.  10s..  335 

70  and  83,  Felton-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  and  a 

g. r.  of  £3  p.a .  110 

By  F.  J.  Bisley. 

Bermondsey— 106  and  108,  Southwark  Pk.-rd.,  u.t. 

47  yrs.,  g.r.  £11.  17s.,  r.  £70  .  780 

42,  Dockley-rd. ,  u  t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £32 _  320 

154,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £32.  10s.  . .  330 

Rotherhithe— 41,  Clarence-st.,  f.,  r.  £15.  12s .  185 

“9,  Adam-st.,  f.,  r.  £16.  18s .  195 

By  W.  C.  Heron. 

Tufnell  Pk.— 90,  102,  104,  and  106,  Mercer’s-rd. , 

u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  £29.  10s.,  r.  £170  .  2,010 

162,  Mercer’s-rd.— u.t.  67  yrs.  g.r.  £12.  12s .  660 

May  21.— By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Battersea— 1  to  23,  Cottage-pl.,  f.,  r.  £349.  14s. 

p.a .  3,125 

Stratford — 7,  Laugthorne-st.,  f.,  r.  £15.  12s. .  160 

Leytonstone— 2,  llolland-ter.,  f.,  r.  £22.  2s .  200 

By  A.  Watson. 

Barnsbury  —  S3,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  £6 .  430 

By  Briant  &  Son. 

Newington-cres. — Nos.  39  and  40,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a. . .  1,140 

35  and  36,  Newington-cres.,  f.,  r.  £74  p.a .  1,250 

Camberwell  New-rd.— No.  122,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  no  g.r.  200 
Brunswick-sq.— 7,  Compton-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

£15.  15s.,  r.  £45  .  250 

Compton-st.— L.g.r.  of  £31.  10s.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r.  £13  .  250 

Kennington— 18,  The  Ter.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  £6. 15s.  370 

By  W.  J.  Newell. 

Rotherhithe— 43,  Derrick-st.,  f.,  r.  £14 .  155 

33  to  39  (odd),  Derrick-st.,  f.,  r.  £06. 10s.  p.a.  . .  390 

23,  25,  29,  and  31,  Derrick-st.,  f.,  r.,  £78.  2s.  p.a.  400 

Lewisham— 11,  Embleton-st ,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g  r.  £6, 

r.  £25  .  205 
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By  Daniell  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley. 

West  Norfolk— The  freehold  residential  estate 

known  as  “  Middleton  Towers,"  727a.  2r.  36p.  £23,000 

Potter's-bar— F.  building  land,  22a.  lr.  21p .  1,750 

By  R.  J.  Collier. 

Finsbury-pk.,  Lordship-rd.  —  “  Howdale  ”  and 
“The  Cottage,"  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  £20,  also  a 

l.g.r.  of  £21,  u.t.  77  yrs .  i  570 

Hoxton— 109,  Hyde-rd,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  6d.,  r.  £30  ’ 

P-a .  255 

Kingsland— 160,  Hertford-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  no  g.r 

r-  £2S  P-a . \  12a 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Broadstairs,  St.  Peter’s-rd.— “St.  .Aim's  Cottage  ” 

f. ,  r.  £30 . 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Anerley— 4  and  5,  Weighton-ter.,  f.,  r.  £90  .  l  205' 

“  The  Mitre  Tavern,”  f.,  r.  £100  p.a .  ijsso 

By  J.  P.  Hope. 

Acton— Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  The  Parade,  u.t.  87  yrs. 

g-r.  £40  .  1)325 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Hampstead— 1,  3,  and  4,  Fitzjohn's-promenade, 

u.t.  98  yrB.,  g.r.  £105 .  6,230- 

5,  7  to  11,  Fitzjohn’s-promenade,  u.t.  98  yrs., 

g. r.  £210 .  11,790 

12,  13, 14,  and  15,  Fitzjohn's-promenade,  u.t.  9S 

yrs.,  g.r.  £140  .  7 ,900 

20  and  21,  Fitzjohn’s-promenade,  f.,  r.  £350  p.a.  7,000 
By  Eastman  Bros. 

Forest-hill — 161,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g-r.  £6 .  400 

Inglemere-rd. — A  plot  of  f.  land  .  350 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester,  near  —  Enclosures  of  f.  land, 

18a.  Or.  25p.,  r.  £45 .  COO 

“ Heath's  Farm,"  and  42a.  Or.  lip.,  r.  £70  p.a . .  850 

May  22 — By  E.  &  H.  LUMLEY. 

Oxfordshire— “ Shotover  Lodge,"  and  31a.  Or.  2p., 

„ f-  .  4,000 

1.  farm,  20a.  lr.  22p.,  at  Wheatley .  1,000 

Lewes,  Sussex—"  The  Shelleys,"  with  grounds,  f.  3,S50 
By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Mayfair— 2,  Deanery-st.,  f .  5,250 

Westminster— 8,  9,  and  10,  Broadway,  f.,  r.  £128 

P-a .  3,500 

By  Norton,  Trist  &  Gilbert. 
Camberwell— 6a,  6  to  16  (even)  Coldharbour- 

lane,  f.,  r.  £118  p.a .  1  57o 

South  Croydon— 1  to  24,  Helder-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  ’ 

g.r.  £25.  15s.,  r.  £347.  2s .  1,950 

Regent's  Pk— 11,  Pk.  Village  East,  u.t.  32  yrs..  g.r. 

£12,  r.  £60  p.a . ' _  300 

By  Dyer.  Son  &  Hilton. 

Lee— The  Residence  "  Hillside,"  u.t.  48  yrs.  .g.r. 

„  ,  £1°. . 1,050 

Belgravia— 2,  Gerald-rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r. 

£85  . .’.b . I..  iso 

By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Eaton-sq. — 52,  Chester-ter.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  £7 

r.  £65  . 670 

City-rd. — 27,  28,  and  29,  Britannia-st.,  f .  7S0 

By  Humphreys,  Skitt  &  Co. 

Greenwich— 2,  The  Circus,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a .  790 

60,  Royal-hill,  f.,  £32  p.a .  350 

Blackheatli,  The  Grove— “La  Bagatelle,  u.t.  31 

yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r.  £45 .  340. 

By  H.  Tilley. 

Camden  Town— 2,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 
Shepherd's  Bush— 42,  Warbeck-rd.,  f.,  r.  £30  p.a.  335 
By  c.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Clapton — 3  and  4,  Mount  Pleasant-lane,  u.t.  40 

yrs.,  g.r.  £7  .  555 

Mile  End— 3,  Wnlden-st.,  u  t.  16i  yrs.,  g.r.  £2.  5s.  I2u 
Bow — 93,  95,  and  97,  Malmesbury-rd.  u.t.  57  yrs 

g-r.  £12  .  8.>0 

Comniercial-rd. — 5,  6,  7  and  8,  Bromley  st.,  u.t. 

7J  yrs.,  g.r.  £3.  10s .  5S5 

10  to  18  (even)  Bromley-st.,  u.t.  7f  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10  .  510 

10,  York-sq.,  and  3  and  4,  Henry-st.,  u.t,  2  yrs., 

g-r-  £7 .  90 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Old  Kent-rd.— No.  519,  f.,  r.  £36 .  550- 

Kennington-rd.— No.  04,  f.,  r.  £52.  10s . ' . .  050 

Chelsea,  King's-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £12,  with  reversion 

in  26  yrs .  750. 

Mottingham,  High-rd.— “  Varna  Villa,”  u.t.  79 

yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  Is .  100 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Clare  Marketr-Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  f.,  r.  £53.  14s  900 

Bermondsey— 220  and  222,  Lynton-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs. 

g-r-  £1°  .  430 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Walworth— 36,  Fleming-st.,  u  t.  43  yrs  c  r 

£4.  4s.,  r.  £28  . 255 

Dalston— 59  and  61,  Shrubland-grove,  u.t.  59  yrs 

g.r.  £10,  r.  £62  p.a . 575 

252,  Richmond-rd., u.t.  65  yrs., g.r.  £4, r.  £37. 14s.  250 

Camden-rd.— 61,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

„  10,s . ." .  600 

Barnsbury— 53,  Thornhill-rd.,  f .  75,1 

42,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £45  480 

Canonbury— 67  and  69,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u.t.  46  vrs. 

g.r.  £13  . 645 

Euston-rd.— 07,  Drummond-st.,  u.t.  31  vr*  cr 

£20,  r.  £50 . 360 

King  s-cross— 1  and  2,  Field-st.,  f.,  r.  £59.  10s .  £20 

MAY  23.— By  R.  REID. 

Brunswick-sq.,  Marchmont-st.— I  g.r.  of  £40,  u.t. 

15  yrs.,  g.r.  £20  .  130 

I.g.r.  of  £34,  u.t.,  16  yrs.,  no  g.r .  260- 

By  R.  W.  SCOBELL. 

Greenford— “  Greenford  Lodge,”  and  24a.  Or.  Ip. 


4.000 


f. 

“  Greenford  Cottage,"  and  2a.  3r.  28  p.,  f. 

By  King  &  Chasemore. 

Steyning,  near— “Horton Hall, "and  274a.  lr  ,  7p  , 

f-  . . 8,000 

By  W.  W.  Jenkinson. 

Euston-rd.— I  g  r.  of  £230  p.a.,  u.t.  29}  yrs.,  at 

g. r.  of  £120,  with  reversion  for  1]  yr.  to  r. 

rentals .  j  <gQ 
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By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

SpitalflekU,  Duke-st.,  &c. — F.  area  of  1,750  ft.,  r. 

£50  p.a .  £700 

Oakley-sq.— 6,  7,  and  13,  Crawley-roews,  u.t.  57 

yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £110.  10s .  G70 

By  Baker  &  Son. 

Byfleet,  Surrey  —  “The  Model  Farm,"  and 

64a.  2r.  36  p.,  f .  3,750 

Enclosures  of  f.  land  23a.  lr.  27p.,  f .  2,300 


[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for 
crescent ;  yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  31. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclcsiological  Society.  —  Visit  to  the 
Churches  of  Stone  and  Northfleet.  Train  leaves  Cannon- 
street  (for  Greenhithe)  at  2.47  p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors.  —  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  District 
Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Burnley. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Ex¬ 
cursion  to  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  &c. 

Mondat,  June  2. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  To  receive 
the  report  of  the  Scrutineers  a3  to  the  election  of 
Council,  Standing  Committees  and  Auditors,  and  to 
declare  the  names  of  those  elected.  (2)  Paper  by  th'e 
Count  D'Hulst  on  “The  Arab  House  in  Cairo."  8  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Annual  General  Meeting  to 
receive  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and  the  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Result  of  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  3  p.m.  Annual  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  P.  F.  Nursey  on  “  Pick's 
System  of  Manufacturing  Salt  in  Vacuo.”  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Halt). — 
Mr.  T.  Edmond  on  “Eddystone  Lighthouse."  S  p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— General  Monthly  Meeting.  5  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  3. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —  Annual  General 
Meeting  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Council  and  to 
elect  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Sp.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaology.—S  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  4. 

British  Archaeological  Association.—  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine 
on  “  Barholme  Church,  Lincolnshire,  and  its  bearing  on 
so-called  Saxon  Architecture.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  5. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Flame  and  Explosives." 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Third  Conversazione.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute.—  Four  papers  to  be 
read,  including  one  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper  on  “  Brasses 
in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Willesden,  Great  Greenford, 
and  Acton.”  4  p.m. 

Friday,  June  6. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “The  Search  for  Coal  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land."  9  p.m. 


Iffisctllanta. 

“  Fortis.” — Under  the  name  of  “  fortis,”  a 
new  blasting  agent  is  about  to  be  introduced 
into  practical  use  in  this  country.  Fortis 
belongs  to  the  class  of  high  explosives,  and  was 
invented  some  three  years  since.  As  soon  as 
the  invention  had  assumed  a  practical  shape, 
a  factory  was  started  at  Herenthals,  Belgium, 
where  it  can  be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  or  eight  tons  per  week.  The  powder  finds 
in  Belgium  a  ready  sale  with  mine  and  quarry 
proprietors.  It  is  composed  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
sulphur,  tan,  glycerine,  and  some  few  other 
ingredients,  and  is  made  of  five  different 
strengths  and  qualities  to  suit  the  varied  re¬ 
quirements  of  mining.  Fortis  No.  1  is  less 
strong  than  gunpowder,  while  No.  5 
is  equal  in  strength  to  dynamite.  It 
was  tested  last  year  at  the  Bolehill 
Limestone  Quarries,  near  Sheffield,  by  Mr. 
Perry  F.  Nursey,  C.E.,  the  results  being  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  The  modified  action 
of  the  various  numbers  of  the  powder  was 
demonstrated,  and  the  strength  of  the  powder 
of  the  quality  suitable  for  limestone  was  shown 
to  be  about  three  times  that  of  ordinary 
English  blasting-powder.  Its  action  on  granite 
was  successfully  tried  by  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hake, 
F.I.C.,  at  the  Mount  Sorrel  Granite  Quarries, 
Loughborough.  It  was  there  proved  that  Fortis 
developed  about  two  and  a-half  times  the  power 
of  ordinary  blasting-powder,  the  work  being 
done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  It  would 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  all  purposes  of 
coal-mining,  quarrying  granite,  stone,  and  slate, 
and  it  can  be  used  with  greater  advantage  and 
economy  than  gunpowder. — Iron. 

The  late  City  Architect  of  Glasgow.— 
The  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects  have  agreed  to  place  upon  record 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
city,  the  architectural  profession,  and  the  In¬ 
stitute,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Carrick,  the 
Glasgow  City  Architect. 


Smoke  Abatement. — A  meeting  was  held 
last  week  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  public  the  subject  of  smoke 
abatement. — Mr.  Fred  Scott,  the  secretary,  read 
a  number  of  letters  of  apology  and  sympathy 
with  the  object  from  noblemen  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Earl  Percy, 
Viscount  Cross,  Lord  Rayleigh,  the  Mayors  of 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leices¬ 
ter. — Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Alkali  Works  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  Testing  Smoke  -  preventing 
Appliances,  explained  the  objects  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  in  view,  which  were,  he  said,  to 
test  the  various  known  appliances  thoroughly 
by  going  where  they  were  in  operation, 
and  reporting  on  the  kind  of  coal  used  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  appliances  were 
used,  and  when  they  had  found  out  all 
ascertainable  facts,  they  would  publish  a  report 
that  would  give  all  the  information  that  could 
be  required  by  any  person  who  wished  to  rid 
his  chimney  of  black  smoke. — Lord  Derby 
moved  a  resolution  approving  of  the  objects 
of  the  Committee,  and  in  doing  so  said  the 
diminution  of  smoke  and  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  dirt  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  everybody.  He  wished  he  could 
say  that  it  interested  everybody.  He  re¬ 
gretted  to  say  that  it  did  not.  Indifference 
was  the  real  evil  which  they  had  to 
encounter.  His  lordship  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  waste  of  coal  itself  that  at  present 
prevailed,  and  the  injury  to  property  caused 
by  perpetual  dirt  ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
important  subject  of  injury  to  health,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  an  oak  would  not  flourish  near 
London  or  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  and  he 
would  leave  them  to  judge  if  an  atmosphere 
that  killed  an  oak  could  be  beneficial  to  a  child. 
He  believed  that  three-fourths  or  even  nine- 
tenths  of  the  smoke  was  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  preventable.  They  must  produce  a  strong 
public  feeling  on  the  subject. — Lord  Howard  of 
Glossop  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. — Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  M.P., 
proposed,  “  That  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  fund 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  work,  and  this 
meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  efforts  to 
this  end.” — Earl  Fitzwilliam  seconded  the  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  carried. 

Survey  or  ship,  Chelmsford. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Chelmsford  Town  Council  last 
week,  the  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Charles  Pertwee,  the  Borough  Surveyor : — 

“  Surveyor’s  Office,  May  12. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor,— I  regret  to  say  that,  having  lost 
nerve  and  vital  power,  I  am  compelled  to  seek,  under 
medical  advice,  recuperation  in  rest  and  change  of  air. 

I  intend  leaving  home  to-morrow.  My  clerk,  Mr.  Maw- 
hood,  will  attend  the  committee  and  other  meetings  in 
my  absence,  and  render  such  assistance  as,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mi-.  Batten,  he  may  be  able.  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  ask  the  Council  to  take  into  their  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  of  the  relieving  me  of  my  official 
duties,  as  it  is  my  intention,  at  such  date  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  Corporation,  in  the  near  future 
to  place  my  resignation  as  Borough  Surveyor  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council.  At  the  same  time  I  am  most 
anxious,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  complete  the  new 
water  scheme,  various  details  of  which  remain  still  to 
be  carried  out,  so  that  the  town  may  be  in  possession  of 
the  increased  water  supply  so  much  needed. — I  am,  dear 
Mr.  Mayor,  faithfully  yours,  Charles  Pertwee.” 

— Councillor  Chancellor  said  that  this  was  one 
of  the  most  important  communications  they 
had  received  for  some  time  past.  The  office  of 
Borough  Surveyor  had  become  very  important, 
and  he  thought  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
it  should  be  looked  at  in  all  its  bearings.  He 
proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  General  Purposes  Committee,  who  should 
thoroughly  thresh  it  out,  and  put  before  the 
Council  some  de unite  proposition. — The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Councillor  Gepp,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Value  of  New  River  Shares. — Last  week 
Mr.  Bousfield  (of  the  firm  of  Edwin  Fox  & 
Bousfield)  submitted  to  auction  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard,  a  King’s  freehold  share  in  the 
New  River  Company.  Not  for  three  centuries 
had  a  King’s  undivided  share  been  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  event  naturally  drew  together  a 
very  large  number  of  gentlemen.  This  share 
came  into  the  market  through  the  death  of  the 
late  owner.  The  only  guide  to  the  value  of  the 
share  was  furnished  by  the  sale  in  July  last  of 
an  entire  Adventurers’  Share,  which  realised 
122,S00Z.  The  bidding  commenced  at  S0,000Z., 
and  went  on  slowly  to  95,100Z.,  at  which  price 
the  hammer  fell. — Standard. 
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Hucknall  Torkard  Drainage. — Sometime 

ago  (says  the  Nottingham  Guardian  of  the  23rd 
inst.)  the  Hucknall  Torkard  Local  Board  invited 
competitive  designs  from  engineers  for  dealing 
with  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  at  the  various 
outfalls,  and  for  the  best  means  of  effectually  1 
treating  the  same.  After  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  the  scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  Assoc. -M. Inst. C.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E.,  were  selected  for 
further  consideration,  with  the  result  that  the 
scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  Walker  was  eventually 
selected  by  the  Local  Board.  The  system.® 
advocated  by  Mr.  Walker  is  that  known  as  the 
“  international  process,”  and  consists  of  (1)  the 
precipitation  and  deodorisation  of  the  sewage 
by  means  of  a  magnetic  precipitant  and  deodo-  i 
rant  called  “  ferozone,”  which  is  produced  from  i 
polarite  by  a  chemical  process;  (2)  the  removal  $1 
of  the  organic  matter  in  solution,  and  the  : 
aeration  of  the  tank  effluent  by  passing  it 
through  a  specially-constructed  filter-bed  con-  ■ 
taining  polarite,  a  pure  and  absolutely  in-  l 
soluble  mineral  substance,  very  hard,  porous,  , 
and  absorbent.  The  sewage  will  be  conducted  I 
into  precipitation  tanks  of  a  capacity  to  i 
suit  the  hourly  flow  of  sewage.  Immediately  ■ 
before  entering  the  tanks  the  sewage  will  I 
receive  a  dose  of  “  ferozone  ”  by  means  of  a 
patent  automatic  sewage-mixer.  After  remain- 
ing  in  the  tank  a  short  time  it  will  be  drawn 
therefrom  by  a  floating  arm  and  conducted  over  j 
the  surface  of  the  polarite  filters.  These  filters 
are  formed  of  6  in.  of  broken  stones  (in  which 
4-in.  agricultural  drain-pipes  are  embedded), 

3  in.  of  gravel,  G  in.  of  sand,  12  in.  of  sand  and 
polarite  in  equal  quantities,  and  9  in.  of  fine 
sand,  making  a  total  depth  of  filtering  material  J 
of  3  ft.  The  sludge  deposited  in  the  tajiks  will 
be  inoffensive,  having  been  deodorised  by  the  4 
ferozone.  This  sludge  will  be  forced  into  filter-  ■■ 
presses,  and  pressed  into  cakes  ready  for  sale  as 
a  fertiliser.  The  effluent,  after  being  passed  i 
over  and  through  about  four  acres  of  land,  will  > 
be  conducted  into  the  river  Leen.  Storm  over-  " 
flows  will  be  arranged  at  various  points,  so  that  4 
the  storm- water  will  find  its  way  direct  into  the 
river,  and  only  the  sewage  will  be  conducted  to  < 
the  tanks  for  purification.  The  estimated  cost  i 
of  this  scheme  is  about  4,000Z. 

Defective  Sanitary  Condition  of  Derby¬ 
shire  Infirmary.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Derbyshire  Infirmary,  at  [ 
Derby,  on  the  22nd  inst..,  a  report  was  presented  l 
from  Messrs.  Young  &  Hall,  architects,  London,  | 
who  had  been  specially  appointed  to  examine 
the  building  owing  to  the  discovery  of  sanitary  f 
defects,  which  had  led  to  an  epidemic  of  : 
typhoid  fever  amongst  the  nurses.  The  report 
disclosed  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs,  the  fc 
drainage  being  so  bad  that  work  was  recom-  «■ 
mended  which  would  cost  50.000Z.,  and  as  ; 
an  alternative  the  architects  suggested  the ,  j 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  Infirmary,  at  ; 
a  cost  of  about  GO.OOOZ.  The  President,  , 
Sir  William  Evans,  said  all  the  in-patients  p 
who  could  be  sent  away  had  been  removed,  j, 
and  no  fresh  ones  were  being  admitted.  A  . 
house  had  been  hired  for  the  nurses  to  sleep  » 
at,  and  a  temporary  wooden  hospital  had  been 
erected  in  the  grounds  for  cases  of  accident  or  • 
emergency.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  hospital  . 
tents  in  the  grounds  for  the  treatment  of  those  ; 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  wooden  L 
building.  A  strong  committee  was  appointed  l 
to  consider  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  this  3 
serious  crisis.  It  was  stated  that  the  institu-  • 
tion  had  been  regarded  as  a  model  hospital,  ji 
The  older  part  of  it  was  built  about  seventy  r 
years  ago. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Discovery  of  Wooden  Water-Pipes  in  1 
Belfast.— While  workmen  were  engaged  ex-  - 
cavating  for  the  foundations  of  an  addition  i 
to  Messrs.  Lindsay’s  wholesale  premises,  now  n 
extending  from  Donegall  -  place  to  Fountain-  '-j 
street,  Belfast,  they  came  upon  a  curiosity  in  1 
the  shape  of  a  number  of  wooden  water-pipes.  . 
The  Belfast  Newsletter  says  that  the  main  pipe 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  log  of  solid  wood.  In  1 
the  centre  of  this  a  round  hole  is  cut,  through  1 
which  the  water  flowed.  At  several  points  in  i 
the  main  there  are  holes  for  the  joining  of  f 
smaller  pipes,  a  number  of  which  have  also  3 
been  discovered.  The  wood,  which  of  course  3 
is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  having,  it  is  5 
believed,  been  embedded  since  1678,  is  a  species  ; 
of  memel.  It  is  assumed  that  these  are  some  3 
of  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  fountain  which  1 
at  one  time  played  there,  and  from  which  the  e 
street  took  its  name.  Mr.  Wm.  M'Cammond,  , 
J.P.,  the  builder  of  the  new  premises,  trans-  ■ 
ferred  the  find  to  the  Museum. 
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:  Sdinbui'gh  Architectural  Association. — 

.  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of  the 
inburgh  Architectural  Association  proceeded 
i  train  to  Bathgate,  and  thence  went  to  Bridge 
istle,  which  they  inspected  under  the  leader- 
p  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar.  In  pointing  out 
interesting  features  of  the  building,  Mr. 
nna  r  described  it  as  a  Baronial  mansion  of 
!  regality  of  Ogilface,  in  the  parish  of  Tor- 
ichen,  situated  in  a  beautifully-wooded  dell 
ing  up  from  the  Barbauchan  Burn,  a  small 
jbutary  of  the  Avon.  The  castle  was  origin- 
iy  of  the  L  plan,  but  a  smaller  block  contain- 
;  a  kitchen  has  been  added  to  the  south  of 
i  wing.  It  has  been  considerably  altered 
pm  its  original  construction,  and  has  been 
averted  from  a  ruin  into  a  comfortable 
msion  within  the  memory  of  living 

rsons.  The  whole  of  the  ground- floor 
vaulted  in  the  larger  block.  On  the 
sement  there  is  a  kitchen  with  two 
liars,  and  on  the  first  floor  of  the  south  or 
iialler  block  there  is  another  vaulted  kitchen 
ith  a  fine  arched  fireplace,  having  a  recess  at 
e  end.  After  having  inspected  the  building 
d  other  objects  of  interest,  a  cordial  vote  of 
anks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  of 
idge  Castle,  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting 
e  visit.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Torphi- 
en,  which  Mr.  Bonnar  said  was  historically 
teresting  from  its  association  with  the  once 
jtwerful  and  famous  order  of  military  church- 
pn,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
ho  were  also  known  as  the  Knights  of  Malta 
id  of  Rhodes.  The  Preceptory  at  Torphichen 
as  established  by  King  David  I.,  that“Sair 
iinct  for  the  Crown,”  and  was  by  him  richly 
jidowed.  Of  the  cruciform  church  of  the  Pre- 
sptory,  the  chancel  and  nave  have  entirely 
sappeared,  and  there  is  only  left  a  portion  of 
|ie  transept  or  “  quier,”  which  is  Early  Second 
binted  in  style,  and  the  site  of  the  nave  is  now 
[Ccupied  by  an  edifice  of  a  very  different 
naracter  from  it — the  plain  modern  parish 
iiurch.  Mr.  Bonnar  briefly  sketched  some  of 
ie  incidents  connected  with  the  order  and  its 
receptors  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  in 
.53  until  the  final  suppression  and  extinction 
:  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  1560,  when  Sir 
lines  SancUlands,  the  last  on  the  list  of  Grand 
riors,  became  Protestant  at  the  Reformation, 
ad  joined  the  Reformers,  and  was  rewarded  by 
is  adherence  to  the  new  order  of  things  by 
sceiving  possession  of  the  remaining  estates  of 
ie  order  for  a  payment  of  10,000  crowns  and 
small  annual  rent.  He  was  also  raised  to  the 
eerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Torphichen. 
n  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bonnar’s  remarks,  a 
earty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  him  for 
is  interesting  papers.  The  party  afterwards 
roceeded  to  Linlithgow. 

Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow. — By  the 
mnificence  of  Colonel  Hozier,  of  Mauldslie 
las  tie,  a  convalescent  home,  with  land  attached, 
ituated  in  the  Lanark  district,  has  been  given 
d  the  infirmary.  The  building  in  question  was 
riginally  fitted,  at  a  cost  of  5,000Z.,  for  use  as 
,  military  store-house. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £■  b.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

reenheart,  B.G . ton  6  10  0  7  10  0 

oak,  E.I . load  11  0  0  14  0  0 

equoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  0 

.sh,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  10  0 

lircb.  ,,  3  0  0  6  0  0 

Urn  . .  3  10  0  4  15  0 

1r,  Dantsic,  &c . 1  15  0  3  10  0 

ak  ,,  2  10  0  4  10  0 

Canada  .  5  10  0  6  10  0 

ine,  Canada  red  . 2  10  0  3  10  0 

,,  yellow .  2  0  0  6  6  0 

ath,  Dantsic . fathom  5  0  0  6  0  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  0  0  7  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0  0  0  0 

teals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  7  10  0  10  0  0 

„  „  4th  and  3rd  ....  7  0  0  7  10  0 

. .  6  0  0  8  10  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  -  9  10  0  14  0  0 

„  2nd  „  ....  7  10  0  9  0  0 

,  white  ....  6  10  0  10  0  0 

Swedish . 7  0  0  15  10  0 

White  Sea .  S  0  0  17  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  15  0  0  26  0  0 

„  2nd  .  10  0  0  16  10  0 

,,  3rd,  &c .  7  0  0  10  0  0 

Spruce,  1st  .  8  15  0  11  0  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  6  10  0  S  10  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0  8  0  0 

latteus,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0  16  0  0 

'looring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  10  0  0  14  0 

Second  .  0  8  0  0  10  6 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0  0  7  9 


TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  4} 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  „  _ 

Tobasco  ,,  .... 

Honduras  ,,  0 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4 

Rose,  Rio  .  14 

Bahia .  13 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

IRON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  6  17  6 
,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  6  10  0 

.,  Staffordshire,  in  London..  S  0  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  57  10  0 

Best  selected  .  60  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  66  0  0 

Chili,  bars  .  54  7  6 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o  &i 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Not  stated  . 

£50,  £30,  &  £20 . 

July  5th 

July  14th 

ii. 

Libraries  Commrs.  ... 
Ashton,  Stalybridge,&c. 
Carriage  Co.  Limited 

o  o  44 
-  *  5i 
54 


0  9 


8  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  10  0 
58  10  0 
61  0  0 
67  0  0 

0  0  0 
0  0  0 


METALS  ( continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  0  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  2  6 

Sheet,  English ,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards—  15  0  0 

Pipe  . ..iA.-.  15  10  0 

Tin— 

Straits  . 95  0  0 

Australian .  95  0  0 

English  Ingots .  98  0  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Cocoannt,  Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagns . 

Rapesccd,  English  pale 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  - 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined . 

Tar— Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


..ton  23  15  0  24  2  6 

.  29  10  0  0  0  0 

.  25  10  0  0  0  0 

.  25  10  0  000 

.  32  10  0  0  0  0 

.  30  15  0  31  0  0 

.  22  10  0  0  0  0 

.  21  0  0  10  0  0 

.  5  10  0  6  0  0 

.  7  0  0  12  0  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  &  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Purchase  and  taking  down  Curtain  Wall  ... 

Making-good  Street  . 

Reparation  and  Cleansing  of  Sewers  . . 

Painting,  &c.,  Works  at  Asylum  . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Painting,  Repairs,  &c.,  Caterham  Asylum... 
Additional  Baths,  do. 

Works  at  Bristol,  Wisbech,  and  St.  Pancras 
Painting,  &o.,  Station  Buildings,  &c.  ... 

Road  Works . . . 

A9phalte  Paving . 

Waterworks . 

Central  Paving  Work9 . 

Works  and  Materials . 

Coal . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works  . 

Roadmaking  Works  . 

Broken  Granite  and  Granite  Setts . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Roadmaking  and  Pav  ing  Works . 

Alterations,  &c.,  to  Vestry  Hall . 

Four  New  Houses  and  Alterations,  Norfolk 

County  Hall  and  Offices  at  Beverley  . 

Postmen’s  Offices,  Hampstead  . 

Wood  Pavements . 

Smiths’  Work  . 

Making-up  and  Sewering  Roads . 

New  Buildings,  Roman-road,  E . 

Iron  Roofs,  Valves,  Castings,  &c . 

Painting,  &o.,  Works,  Isle  of  Wight . 

Renewing  Floors,  R.A.  Barracks,  Woolwich 
Chimney  Shaft,  Newmarket  . 


By  whom  Required. 


York  County  Com . 

Southend  Local  Board 

Com.  of  Sewers  . . 

Managers,  Poplar,  &c., 
Sick  Asylum  District 
Willesden  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 

M.  R.  Co . 

do. 

Beckenham  Local  3d. 
Finchley  Local  Board 
Sandbach  Local  Board 

West  Ham  Council . 

do. 

do. 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 

Croydon  Council . 

Mile  End  Vestry  . 

[Fulham  Vestry . 

St.  John  (Hampstead) 

Vestry . . . 

Admiralty . 

East  Riding  County  C. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Com. "of  Sewers . 

do. 

Chiswick  Local  Board 
Com.  of  P.B.  &  W.  Bow 

Huddersfield  Corp . 

War  Department . 

do. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be 
Engineer.  delivered. 


Peter  Dodd  . 

Official  ... . 

A.  &  C.  Harston  .. 
O.  Claude  Robson 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

G.  B.  Carlton  . 

Official  . 

W.  Wyatt  . 

Lewis  Angell . 

do. 

do. 

Official  . 

do. 

W.  Powell  . 

J.  M.  Knight . 

W.  Sykes  . 

Official  . 

do. 

Smith  &  Brodrick 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

—  Ramsden  . 

Harnor  &  Pinches 

R.  S.  Dugdale  . 

Official  . 

do. 

•Messrs.  Manning .. 


do. 

do. 

June  17th 
June  ISth 
June  23rd 
June  25th 
Not  stated 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

TVii! 

Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Leyton  Local  Board  ... 

£120  . 

June  9th 

xviii. 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

ACTON.— For  the  erection  of  the  Beaumont  Park 
Board  Schools,  with  the  boundary  walls,  and  the 
making-up  of  play-grounds  and  drainage  work  of  same, 
for  the  School  Board  for  Acton.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
jun.,  A.R.I  B.A.,  Architect  to  the  Board  :— 

H.  C.  Clifton,  Bayswater  . £16,416  0  0 

G.  Lyford,  Shepherd’s  Bush .  12,200  0  0 

Allen  &  Son,  Kilburn .  12,100  0  0 

W.  Tout,  Hendon  .  12.0S7  0  0 

Balaam  Brothers,  Old  Kent-road..  12,020  0  0 

Scharien  &  Co..  Chelsea .  11,743  0  0 

Brass  &  Son,  Old-street,  E.C .  11,673  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs,  Loughborough 

Junction . ! .  11,500  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Son,  City-road  .  11,425  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell,  Pimlico .  11,472  0  0 

Shillitoe  &  Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  11,400  0  0 
Flew  &  Co.,  West  Kensington ... .  11,347  0  0 

Stimpson  &  Co.,  Brompton  .  11,360  0  0 

T.  Nye,  Ealing .  11,326  0  0 

G.  Hooper,  Acton  (accepted) .  11,050  0  0 

S.  &  W.  Pattinson,  Sleaford .  10,938  0  0 

H.  G.  Hey  wood,  Hammersmith  ..  10,240  0  0 

BRANDON  COLLIERY  (Durham). — For  alteration  to 
premises  for  Mr.  T.  Lanib.  Messrs.  Plummer  & 
Burrell,  architects,  Newcastle 

J.  Kell,  Durham . £144  11  10 

G.  Lazenby,  Mainsforth  (accepted)..  125  6  3 


BRIGHTON.— For  alterations  to  No.  31,  Edward- 
street,  to  adapt  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford  and  Mr.  W. 
Gilbee  Scott,  joint  architects  :— 

F.  J-.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone' . £955  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


CHESTER  -  LE  -  STREET  (Durham).  —  For  further 
alterations  to  premises  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Luccock.  Messrs. 
Plummer  &  Burrell,  architects,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  :— 
Thompson  &  Sons,  Chester-le-Street  £232  17  2 
John  Jennings,  jun.,  Chester-le- 

Street  .  204  8  0 

Win.  Norman,  Chester-le-Street -  194  18  0 

Henry  Mole,  Chester-le-Street*  ....  1S4  16  0 
*  Accepted. 


DOLGELLEY. — For  raising  the  Penmaenpool  Em¬ 
bankment.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.C.E., 
engineer,  Portmadoc 

James  Roberts,  Dolgelley . £280  0  0 

Robert  Williams,  Harlech .  273  0  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £276.] 


LONDON.— For  new  boiler-house  and  engine-room  at 
Acre-street,  Wandsworth,  for  the  Projectile  Company, 
Limited.  No  quantities.  Messrs.  Tolley  &  Son,  archi¬ 
tects,  66,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  : — 

Shepherd,  London . £3,300  0  0 

Marriage,  Croydon .  2,890  0  0 

Waddington  &  Co., Limited,  Syden¬ 
ham  (accepted)  . 2,691  0  0 
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LONDON.  —For  building  chimney-shaft  at  Acre-street, 
Wandsworth,  for  the  Projectile  Company,  Limited. 
Revised  specification.  Messrs.  Tolley  A  Son,  architects, 
66,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  :  — 

Waddington  &  Co.,  Limited,  Syden¬ 
ham  (accepted)  . £1,193  0  0 


LONDON.— For  constructing  roads  and  sewers  at 
Hampstead,  for  Sir  Spencer  Maryon  Wilson.  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark  &  Co.,  surveyors 

Neave . £2,190  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson .  2,170  0  0 

BaUard  .  2,164  0  0 

Kiliingback  &  Co .  2,135  0  0 

Watts .  2,075  0  0 

Rogers  (accepted)  .  1,990  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  the  “  King's  Arms  " 
public-house,  Abbey-street,  Bethnal  Green,  for  Mr.  J. 
Johnson.  Messrs.  Hammack  &  Lambert,  architects, 
59,  Bishopsgate-street 

W.  J.  Lister  &  Co . £2,315  0  0 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  .  2,263  0  0 

S.  Good  all .  2,240  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand .  2,219  0  0 

Charles  Cox  .  2,150  0  0 

J.  Hearle  &  Son  .  2,145  0  0 


LONDON. — For  constructing  pipe  sewers  with  flushing 
tanks,  manholes,  &c.,  for  the  Hampstead  Vestry  :  — 

Kiliingback  &  Co . £723  0  0 

Ballard  .  715  0  0 

Neave .  6S4  0  0 

Nowell  <fc  Robson  .  684  0  0 

Wall  .  679  0  0 

Rogers  (accepted)  .  667  0  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  R.  (the  building  is  an  interesting  relic,  but  unless  we  knew 
the  precise  circumstances  under  which  it  was  proposed  to 
|h°ujd  hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion  one  way 
”  ’  "  (no  address).— 9. 


the  other).— W.  F.  A.— J.  K  — W.  R  — M. 

B.— E.  V.— T.  R.— "Surveyor  "  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  sc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 
W e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gi  ring  addresses. 
Notx.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

>r«  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addrete," Thb  Builder,  London.’1 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  1,  Ken- 
sington-gardens-square,  Bayswater,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb 
Gibbon,  architect,  36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.C.  :— 

Ware  Bros . £896  0  0 

Chapman  .  8S7  0  0 

Nunn  .  772  0  0 

Macfarlane  .  750  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  694  0  0 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  . Os’,  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlaementa  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ik.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) . .  2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os!  fid! 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
»*  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDUINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

COBSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWS. 1 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND.  ] 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

s  The  atone  from  these 3juarrie» 

THE  OHELYNCH  )  a’of'  .  “S 

8TONE.  J  crystalline  nature,  and  on. 

#  donbtedly  one  of  the  moa4 
v‘  durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  (  Is  of  the  same  crystalline 

BBAMBLEDITOH  \  *9  th«  Ohelynch  Stone, 

amnxTE’  I  but  flner  ln  texture,  and  more 

BA  UIN  hi.  v.  suitable  for  line  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Isiue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  intended  for 
the  front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


8PECIAL.-ALTERATI0NS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE. 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 
•  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock 


- - - - —WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cauuot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  *c.  left  at  the  Office  iu  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  hall  and  vestibule  of 
101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  to  form  Post-ollice,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect 

F.  J.  Coxliead,  Leytonstone* . £265  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


PERSONS  Advertising  ln  "The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  wUl  be  forwarded  if  ad-tressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
oover  the  postage. 


PORTMADOC.—  For  retaining  wail,  Garth-road,  Port- 
madoc.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.C.E. , 
engineer,  Portmadoc 

Griffith  Williams,  Harlech . £250  0  0 

Rowland  Humphreys,  Morfabycban  236  10  0 
Evan  Humphreys,  Borth  (accepted)  152  10  0 

Robert  Williams,  Harlech .  149  0  0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £182.  Ss.] 


Now  ready. 

READING  OASES, /_  ninbpenck  each. 

. .  ■  ,  l  By  post  (carefully  packed),  1s. 


SWANLEY  JUNCTION  (Kent). — For  new  Post-office, 
«fcc.,  at  Hextable.  Mr.  William  Hunt,  architect,  5,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C.  : — 

Calnan  &  Co . £819  0  0 

E.  Saunders .  730  0  0 

Knight  .  689  0  0 

Smith  it  Bulled  .  6S0  0  0 

Podger  .  065  0  0 

J.  Saunders  (late)  .  643  0  0 

Sayers  ifc  Son  (accepted) _ : .  030  0  0 

Factory  at  Harrow.— Messrs.  John  Allen  &  Sons, 

builders,  Palmerston  Works,  Kilburn,  write  under  date 
May  23  to  say  that  the  list  of  tenders  for  this  work 
which  appeared  in  our  last  was  incorrect.  They  say  that 
the  work  is  in  their  hands,  but  the  amount  is  not  yet 
settled. 


HOWARDS  SONS 


25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 
Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  , 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


Is.  lid.  „ 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £5  a  square.  ’ 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches 


Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  t»  residents 
in  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  36s.  per  annum.  To  India.  China.  Ceylon.  Sc.  30s.  per 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


„  -  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINiER, 

Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Blaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


ham  hill  stone. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautif  a'  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opt  no  i.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Oraven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Publio  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AQENT8  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

STATIONERS,  Ac., 

Keep  a  Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 

22,  Martin’ s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  LITHOGRAPHED' 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  &  SON,  (Estab.  1841). 
20,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Quantity  Surveyors’  Diary  and  Tables.”  6d.  [Advt 


MY 


MAHOGANY, 


WAIN  SCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.5 


OBBS,  HART, 


PATENT 


&  co.  'limited,  ' 

PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 

*0r  PurP°se8. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AID  PARTY-WALL  DOORS, 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  floors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

s  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Office.  &  Warehouse.  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Wbarneliffe  Works,  Arlington-st.,  London,  N 


Voi.  LVin.  No.  2170. 


t  ^nilkr. 


Batubday,  Junk  7,  1890. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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An  “ Art”  or  a  “ Profession ”t 

is  gratifying  to 
find  that  in  spite 
of  the  rather  illo¬ 
gical  side  issues 
which  were  raised 
at  the  penultimate 
meeting  of  the 
Ar  c  hitectural 
Association  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  programme 
[aat  has  been  under  discussion,  the  programme 
'as  in  all  essentials  adopted  at  the  last  meet- 
lg  of  £the  Association.  But  while  this 
abject  of  architectural  education  is  promi- 
lent  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  earnest 
l  the  cause  of  architecture,  it  is  a  suit- 
ible  time  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  further 
jide  of  the  subject  to  he  considered ; 
ot  only  how  an  architect  is  best  to  be  edu- 
ated,  but  for  what  he  is  to  be  educated.  Is 
e  to  be  qualified  to  carry  on  a  profession  in 
he  same  sense  that  law,  for  instance,  is  a 
irofession,  or  surveying ;  to  look  after  the 
lusiness  and  practical  interests  of  those  who 
lonsult  him ;  or  is  he  to  be  educated  with  the 
Ipeeial  view  of  evolving  his  artistic  powers 
nd  perceptions  for  the  production  of  build- 
figs  which  shall  he  a  contribution  to  the 
itock  of  artistic  beauty  in  the  world  ?  On 
•he  spirit  in  which  this  question  is  regarded 
>y  the  younger  generation  of  architects  the 
'uture  of  English  architecture  to  a  great 
jxtent  depends. 

There  are  not  a  few,  on  both  sides  of  the 
juestion,  who  will  be  ready  to  answer  it  with 
po  hesitation  of  any  kind.  On  the  one  side 
ihere  are  those  who  regard  architecture  as  a 
mere  business  of  making  plans  and  passing 
accounts,  with  (to  quote  an  expression  which 
is  likely  to  become  unhappily  proverbial)  “  a 
Little  art  added  on,  more  or  less.”  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  those  who  regard  archi¬ 
tecture  as  a  pure  art,  and  who  do  not  scruple 
to  say  that  an  architect  “  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  surveying,”  not  by  any  means  in 
any  derogation  of  that  profession,  but  because 
they  would  consider  that  the  art  of 
architecture  in  its  highest  sense  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  for  any  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  energy,  and  that  the  division  of  aim 
between  two  occupations  which,  though  often 
classed  together,  are  so  radically  distinct  in 
nature,  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  inadequate 
performance  of  one  or  other  of  them.  And 
in  this  case  'there  is  no  doubt  whatever  which 


side  of  the  dual  profession  will  be  neglected. 
Surveying  is  a  kind  of  work  which  must  be 
accurate  or  it  is  nothing ;  but  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy,  the  right  or  wrong,  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design  cannot  be  logically  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  client  who  will  feel 
injured  by  a  careless  or  incompetent 
survey  will  for  the  most  part  contentedly 
accept  such  architectural  design  as  is  offered 
to  him.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the 
“  architect  and  surveyor  "  will  tend  continu¬ 
ally  to  become  less  of  an  architect  and  more 
of  a  surveyor,  and  the  natural  consequence  is 
the  erection  of  buildings  of  mechanical  and 
commonplace  design,  in  which  no  one  can 
take  the  slightest  interest,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  convenient  plans  with  eleva¬ 
tions  which,  as  we  heard  remarked  one  day  in 
regard  to  the  successful  design  in  a  large  com¬ 
petition,  the  best  possible  plan  could  not 
justify  the  erection  of. 

As  to  the  wrong  position  of  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  party,  of  those  who  regard  architec¬ 
ture  merely  as  a  business  avocation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  unless  the  word  archi¬ 
tecture  is  to  have  a  different  meaning  from 
that  which  it  has  hitherto  borne  in  all  his¬ 
tory.  The  word  has  stood,  in  all  time  up  to 
the  present  century,  for  the  art  of  producing 
beautiful  buildings  with  beautiful  detail.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  business.  There  was  a 
book  published  two  or  three  years  ago,  an  able 
one  within  its  lines,  entitled  “The  Consulting 
Architect,”  and  one  likely  to  be  very  useful 
to  those  involved  [in  difficulties  or  disputes 
arising  out  of  building  operations,  or  those 
who  might  be  called  on  to  arrange  such  dis¬ 
putes.  But  the  title  of  the  book,  as  we 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  at  the  time,  was  a 
complete  misnomer.  The  architect,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  such  matters.  The  book  should  have 
been  called  “  The  Building  Arbitrator.”  As 
long  as  this  merely  business  view  of  the 
architect’s  occupation  is  prevalent,  so  long 
shall  we  see  the  unhappy  spectacle  of  build¬ 
ings  growing  up  in  every  street  which 
are  absolutely  dull  and  commonplace;  at 
the  best,  vain  repetitions  of  worn-out  and 
stereotyped  forms ;  at  the  worst  ugly,  tawdry, 
and  vulgar.  It  is  under  this  “business” 
influence  that  architecture  in  the  true  sense 
has  almost  disappeared  from  our  modern 
streets  except  in  isolated  instances,  happily 
now  a  little  more  numerous  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  Public  indifference  is  of 
course  to  some  extent  to  blame  for  this.  If 
the  mass  of  the  people  felt  the  burden  of  this 


architectural  dulness  and  want  of  character 
as  those  few  feel  it  who  really  care  for  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  “busi¬ 
ness  architect  ”  to  go  on  ;  he  would  disappear 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection. 

The  proposition  of  the  opposite  party  is  not 
quite  so  easily  disposed  of.  We  fear  that 
some  of  those  who  say  “  an  architect  should 
not  trouble  himself  with  surveying”  really 
include  under  that  term  whatever  belongs  to 
the  practical  part  of  building.  That  will 
never  do ;  and  perhaps  there  is  hardly  any 
one  who  would  admit  that  view  in  so  many 
words;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
among  the  decidedly  artistic  section  of 
the  profession,  among  the  younger  men 
especially,  some  are  too  much  inclined 
to  practically  adopt  it,  and  to  confine  their 
interest  entirely  to  design.  To  say  that  this 
is  a  mistake  is  not  to  call  in  question  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  artistic  element  in 
architecture.  It  is  only  to  say  that  architec¬ 
ture  is  not  an  art  absolute  but  au  art  rela¬ 
tive  ;  it  is  artistic  treatment  in  relation  to 
certain  practical  conditions,  or  we  might  in 
some  cases  say,  arising  out  of  those  condi¬ 
tions.  The  merely  convenient  planning  of  a 
house  is  not  art ;  but  after  all  questions  of 
mere  convenience  are  considered  there  is  an 
artistic  element  in  plan,  and  perhaps  there 
can  hardly  be  a  really  good  plan  which 
does  not  include  the  artistic  element.  Some 
of  our  best  architectural  designers  are  admir¬ 
able  planners,  some  it  must  be  confessed  are 
not ;  but  the  more  frequent  defect  is  to  find 
those  who  can  produce  an  admirable  plan  but 
who  entirely  fail  to  impart  any  artistic 
interest  to  a  building,  except  that  degree  of 
artistic  interest  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
good  plan,  and  who  produce,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  elevations  the  erection  of  which  no 
plan  could  justify.  So  again  with  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  far  from  being  in  any  sense 
a  separate  or  antagonistic  study  to  design, 
that  in  fact  architectural  design  cannot  be 
fully  developed  or  appreciated  apart  from  a 
perception  of  the  constructive  system 
which  is  its  basis,  and  an  architectural 
artist  who  neglects  the  study  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  in  fact  only  studying  half  his 
art.  There  are  a  small  number  of  excep¬ 
tional  types  of  work,  such  as  commemorative 
monuments,  in  which  the  importance  of  the 
constructive  and  pi-actical  element  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  or  at  least  becomes  of  so 
simple  a  nature, — merely  the  provision  for 
endurance  in  a  structure  not  hampered  by 
any  restrictions  as  to  plan, — that  it  almost 
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takes  care  of  itself,  and  the  purely  artistic 
element  of  design  is  left  far  more  unfettered 
than  it  can  possibly  be  in  erections  intended 
for  practical  use.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  con¬ 
troverting  the  general  truth  that  the  art  of 
architecture  must  be  treated  in  relation  to 
plan  and  construction,  and  that  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  are  inter-dependent. 

Assuming  however  that  all  whose  opinion 
is  of  any  value  are  agreed  in  thinking  that 
architecture  is  art,  and  that  artistic  beauty  is 
the  principal  aim  of  the  architect,  there  may 
be  and  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
earnest  men  as  to  the  means  of  developing 
and  fostering  the  art  of  constructing  with 
“beauty.  And  it  is  in  regard  to  these 
differences  of  opinion  that  the  question  of 
the  direction  of  architectural  studies  in  the 
future  becomes  important.  Is  the  architect 
of  the  future  to  be  a  man  in  an  office  at  a 
drawing-board,  or  a  modeller  and  craftsman 
with  a  studio,  or  directing  the  work  on  the 
spot  ?  There  are  those,  startling  as  it  may 
seem  to  men  of  the  quantity- surveyor 
type  of  mind,  who  strongly  believe  in  the 
transformation  of  the  architect  into  the 
artist  pure  and  simple,  as  the  hope  of 
modern  architecture,  and  who  think  that  no 
really  living  architecture  will  be  produced 
untiljthe  drawing-board  and  the  T-square  have 
been  eliminated.  If  we  ask  how  the  plan  is 
to  be  made,  they  reply  by  asking  if  there  is 
necessarily  any  occasion  for  drawing  plans, 
and  whether  buildings  cannot  be  set  out  on 
the  spot.  Those  who  are  called  practical  men 
would  of  course  dismiss  this  theory  with  a 
laugh ;  but  those  who  know  a  little  more 
than  the  practical  man  know  that  many  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
in  all  probability  set  out  on  the  ground  with¬ 
out  a  full  plan  being  drawn  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  modern  times  Pugin  in  some  cases  dis¬ 
pensed  with  either  plans  or  elevations  drawn 
out  to  scale,  and  made  sketches  with  figured 
measurements.  And  if  we  take  the  plans 
still  existing  by  Wren,  or  some  of  those  of 
the  Italian  architects  of  the  Renaissance 
which  are  in  existence  in  various  libraries, 
we  find  nothing  that  any  modem  con¬ 
tractor  would  estimate  on  or  any  modern 
quantity  surveyor  take  quantities  off.  No  more 
was  done,  in  fact,  than  was  just  necessary  to 
set  the  building  out.  The  argument  of  those 
who  wish  to  confine  architectural  planning 
again  to  this  kind  of  mere  “  setting-out” — 
and  it  is  an  idea  which  is  entertained  by  men 
eminent  in  the  art,  and  of  which  more  is 
likely  to  be  heard— is  not  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  essentially  baneful  in  the  act  of  drawing 
out  elaborate  plans  in  the  modern  manner,  if 
time  were  unlimited,  but  that  it  occupies 
time  which  is  wasted  as  regards  the  real  end 
of  architecture,  that  of  producing  beauty ; 
that  the  study  of  architecture  as  an  art  is 'in 
itself  all-absorbing,  or  should  be  ;  and  that 
tim  architect  should  be  busied  rather  in  the 
designing  and  modelling  of  detail  and  in  more 
direct  relation  with  the  craftsman  who  exe¬ 
cutes  it.  He  should  be  less  at  the  drawing- 
board  and  more  in  the  atelier. 

All  this  has  been  said  before,  and  been 
regarded  by  a  number  of  respectable  people 
as  Utopian  talk;  but  the  idea  is  persistently 
recurring  to  those  who  are  in  earnest  about 
architecture  ;  it  is  very  strong,  we  believe,  in 
the  minds  of  the  band  of  enthusiasts  who 
have  got  up  the  “Arts  and  Crafts”  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  and 
urged  by  men  occupying  a  very  important 
position  in  the  architectural  work  of  the  day 
and  is  an  idea  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  a  conclusion  come  to  in  regard  to  it, 
by  those  who  are  entering  on  the  career  of  an 


Accepting  as  we  do  entirely  the  view  that 
the  real  value  of  architecture  to  a  nation  is  as 
an  art,  there  seems  to  be  among  the  ranks  of 
„ma7  “Usd  the  “  anti-drawing- 
board  school  a  certain  forgetfulness  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  periods  when  the  great 
examples  of  anti-drawing-board”  architec¬ 
ture  were  produced.  These  changed  condi- 


greater  complication  of  requirements  for 
modern  buildings,  secondly  from  greater 
hurry.  As  far  as  plan  and  practical  require¬ 
ments  were  concerned,  the  Mediceval  cathedral 
was  a  simple  problem  compared  with  a  modern 
municipal  building  for  a  large  city,  for 
instance.  So  also  with  the  great  Renais¬ 
sance  buildings.  The  plans  of  Bramante  and 
Inigo  Jones  were  made,  as  far  as  they  were 
made,  for  purely  architectural  reasons, 
structural  and  artistic  combined.  Those  of 
Bramante,  as  published  in  the  Baron  de 
Geymiiller’s  interesting  work,  as  far  as  plan 
is  concerned  show  merely  what  we  should 
call  the  setting-out  of  walls  and  piers,  por¬ 
tions  of  a  building  in  which  some  special 
difficulty  might  have  occurred  in  carrying 
out  the  work.  But  the  architects  of 
Mediaeval  cathedrals  and  Renaissance  palaces 
were  equally  freed,  by  comparison,  from  the 
two  modern  influences  we  have  referred  to, 
complication  and  hurry.  They  had  no  con¬ 
siderations  of  electric  lighting,  of  sanitary 
drainage,  or  even  of  ventilation,  to  trouble 

them.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  in  Mr. 
Besant’s  phrase,  “  The  world  went  very  well 

then, ”  but  the  world  had  not  discovered  that 
matters  of  drainage  and  ventilation  had  any 
important  bearing  on  human  life,  and  the 
architect  was  not  troubled  much  about  these 
matters.  The  less  crowded  condition  of  life, 
indeed,  made  sanitation  much  easier ;  and 
when  the  conventual  architect  had  built 
his  “  garde-robe  ”  over  a  running  stream  he 
had  possibly  done  all  that  was  necessary 
under  the  circumstances.  And  as  to  hurry, 
one  knows  how  the  Mediaeval  cathedral 
dragged  on  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  which  would  horrify  a 
modern  contractor ;  and  the  owners  for  whom 
the  Riccardi  and  Pitti  palaces  were  erected 
were  probably  in  no  great  hurry,  any  more  than 
their  compeers  for  whom  some  of  the  great 
English  mansions  were  erected ;  they  built 
a  house  as  an  heirloom  at  a  time  when  the 
present  rapid  and  unexpected  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  property  were  unknown ;  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  a  continual  interest 
to  the  princely  owner,  and  if  he  did  not  live 
to  inhabit  it  for  long,  his  descendants  would 
have  it,  at  all  events.  But  nowadays  a 
building,  even  a  private  mansion,  is  to  be 
built  to  a  given  day,  and  provided  with 
complicated  arrangements  for  warming, 
ventilation,  electric  lighting,  and  other 
conveniences  with  which  modern  life  will 
less  and  less  dispense ;  and  as  to  street 
buildings  in  London,  “  business  premises  ”  as 
they  are  called,  they  are  to  be  hurried  up  by 
relays  of  workmen  working  night  and  day, 
because  they  are  always  commercial  invest¬ 
ments  around  which  investors  are  gaping  for 
the  first  toueh  of  the  money.  We  have  before 
remarked  on  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any 
consideration  for  architecture  under  these 
conditions.  There  is  not  time  to  think  of  it, 
or  time  to  execute  the  detail ;  it  is  a  mere 
scramble  to  get  a  building  up  and  opened  for 
occupation  by  a  given  date.  There  is  nothing 
wrong,  of  course,  in  this ;  only  if  people 
want  architecture  they  cannot  have  it  in  that 
way. 

But  it  must  be  evident,  we  think,  to  any 
man,  however  enthusiastic  for  the  artistic 
side  of  architecture,  who  looks  fairly  at  the 
problem  of  modern  building,  that  the  com¬ 
forts  modern  civilisation  requires  and  has  a 
right  to  expect  (at  all  events  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  without)  in  a  building  for  public  or 
private  occupation,  cannot  be  provided  for 
properly  except  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed 
and  drawn-out  plan  beforehand.  We  agree 
that  it  is  practical  folly  to  spend  time  in 
highly  elaborating  such  a  plan,  however  it 
may  be  that  some  minds  find  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  perfectly  neatly-executed  and 
finished  plan  a  joy  with  which  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.  But  the  plan  must  be 
elaborated  beforehand  in  sufficient  detail  to 
arrange  where  and  how  everything  is  to  be 
placed,  or  there  will  be  loss  of  time,  money, 
and  temper  afterwards.  It  will  be  bad  for 
architecture  in  another  sense  if  our  few 


they  will  unquestionably  have  less  employ¬ 
ment  than  they  have  now.  But  we  may  ask 
them  to  consider  whether  the  act  of  drawing 
plans,  even  with  the  vicious  T-square  on  the! 
demoralising  drawing-board,  is  of  necessity! 
deadening  to  the  artistic  sense.  It  i3  urged, i 
we  believe,  by  some  who  think  so,  that 
preliminary  drawings  of  buildings  are 
only  a  modern  invention ;  and  the: 
argument  (rather  shaky  in  a  logical; 
sense)  seems  to  be  that  as  fine  buildings 
have  hitherto  been  produced  without  plan-i 
drawing,  this  latter  operation  is  not  only  un-i 
necessary  but  inimical  to  art.  The  reply  thate 
always  occurs  to  us  when  this  argument  isi 
used  is — how  was  the  Parthenon  built  ?  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  work  as  we  find  iti 
carried  out,  there  was  as  much  refinement  of] 
setting-out  necessary  as  in  the  Forth  Bridge,* 
though  for  a  very  different  kind  of  reason  ;i 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  front,! 
with  its  delicate  adjustments  of  horizontal] 
curvatures,  and  setting  inwards  of  thei 
columns,  and  entasis,  &c.,  could  have  been: 
carried  out  without  a  careful  delineation  of) 
some  kind  before  the  details  were  proceeded'' 
with :  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  musts 
have  been  set-out  full  size,  as  in  a  ship-) 
builder’s  moulding  -  loft,  or  how  were  thei 
stones  to  be  worked  with  the  minute  accuracy; 
required  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  the  deadening  effect: 
of  practical  detail  on  the  mind  and  work  of: 
the  architect  himself,  on  the  necessity  of  hisi 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  pure  artistici 
design,  it  is  rather  a  pertinent  question,  Do! 
you  consider  Wren  an  architect  in  then 
artistic  sense  or  not?  Oddly  enough,  thei 
modern  worship  of  Wren,  which  has  beem 
carried  a  little  too  far,  was  set  up  mainly  by  ; 
the  very  school  of  men  who  are  crying  outi 
for  exclusive  attention  to  the  artistic  side  of  ) 
architecture.  Kow  Wren  certainly  was  not; 
an  art-architect  in  the  modem  sense.  He  was; 
essentially  a  scientific — a  very  scientific—' 
constructor,  with  a  great  attention  to-' 
practical  detail.  But  was  he  not  an  archi-i 
tectural  artist  ?  It  is  true  that  his  deco-i 
rative  detail  was,  in  our  opinion,  nearly; 
always  bad ;  but  in  the  main  designs  of > 
his  buildings  he  exhibited  a  gracefulness, ; 
variety,  and  originality,  which  few  individual; 
architects  have  exhibited  since;  perhaps  we- 1 
might  say  not  one,  though  there  might  have  < 
been  more  (Barry  for  instance)  who  could  have-t 
done  so  if  they  had  had  the  same  exceptional 
opportunities. 

The  view  of  the  art-architect  party,  as"  we  : 
understand  it,  is  that  the  hope  of  architecture-; 
depends  on  architects  become  far  more  of  i 
sculptors  and  modellers  than  they  are  at  t 
present,  more  in  fact  of  artists  and  less  ofi 
professional  men.  So  far  we  are  with  them,  . 
and  we  believe  the  more  an  architect  attains  s 
to  the  power  of  modelling  his  own  decoration,, , 
the  more  we  shall  have  of  artistic  interest  and  1 
life  in  our  architecture.  But  it  must  be- : 
decorative  art  founded  on  good  plan  and  1 
good  construction  to  begin  with.  Archi-  • 
tecture  means  artistic  arrangement  of  plan,.  , 
and  expressive  treatment  of  construction,  , 
and  artistic  detail  only  after  that.  It  is;  ? 
perfectly  true  that  all  this  work  is  essentially  ; 
an  art,  not  a  business  or  a  profession  in  the  ; 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  profession.  But  : 
those  who  are  desirous  to  emphasise  the  s 
artistic  view  of  an  architect’s  work  must  : 
remember  that  it  is  an  art  which  reposes  on  t 
adequately  considered  plan  and  construction,  L 
and  is  the  expression  of  those.  To  make  it  a 
matter  of  sculptor’s  or  modeller’s  detail  only 
is  simply  to  take  the  backbone  out  of  it. 


The  Movement  for  the  Registration  of 
Plumbers. — The  District  Council  for  Devon 
and  Cornwall  have  decided  to  hold  public 
meetings  in  Truro  and  other  towns  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  District  Council  for  Sheffield  and 
district  have  resolved  to  include  Barnsley,  Don¬ 
caster,  Penistone,  and  Chesterfield  in  the  area 
of  their  operations.  The  Plumbers’  Company 
have  offered  a  series  of  prizes  to  the  students 


tions  may  be  classified  as  result inff^firstC fro  ^  architects  take  to  neglecting  plans  as  in  the  dtasTS 

J  ea  as  resulting  first  from  matters  of  inferior  interest,  for  in  that  case  |  Institute. 
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BREAKWATER  CONSTRUCTION.1 

BY  F.  H.  CHEESE  WRIGHT,  ASSOC. -M.  INST.  C.E. 

BLL  practical  and  theoretical  experts 
are  agreed  that  what  is  wanted  is  a 
vertical  wall,  or  a  wall  as  vertical 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  For 
many  years  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
existed  among  engineers  and  scientific  men 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  long  slope  and  vertical  wall 
systems  of  construction ;  many  authorities 
insisting  upon  the  theory  that  in  the  case  of 
a  vertical  wall,  rising  from  the  bottom  in 
deep  water,  the  wave  is  a  simple  undulation, 
and  that  it  would  rise  up  against  a  vertical 
face,  and  act  by  its  statical  pressure  only ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  the 
long  slope,  the  character  of  the  wave  would 
be  so  completely  and  entirely  changed  that  it 
would  have  a  considerable  amount  of  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  imparted  to  it,  and  conse¬ 
quently  great  percussive  force,  the  result 
being  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  mass  of 
water,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which 
it  was  moving,  would  be  the  measure  of  the 
force  exerted  on  the  slope,  or  rather  upon  the 
vertical  wall  reared  at  or  near  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  slope. 

Professor  Airey  says  that  44  waves  do  not 
break  against  an  upright  surface,  and  exert 
no  percussive  force  upon  the  wall, — they  will 
exert  the  same  sort  of  pressure  that  there  is 
against  a  lock-gate;  that  is,  a  hydrostatic 
pressure.” 

Sir  Wm.  Cubitt  also  says  that  44  if  in  con¬ 
structing  a  wall  in  the  sea  72  ft.  high  in  deep 
water  we  could  be  sure  of  all  our  premisses, 
the  thing  could  be  done,  and  would  be  the 
most  perfect.” 

Capt.  Vetch  says  that  “he  would  prefer  a 
wall  of  solid  masonry  rising  boldly  and  per¬ 
pendicularly  out  of  deep  water,  but  for  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  preparing  founda¬ 
tions  and  carrying  on  such  structures,  as  the 
time  and  expense  would  be  so  great 4  on  the 
usual  mode  of  procedure’  as  to  render  it 
impracticable.” 

It  may,  therefore,  he  taken  that  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion;  1st,  That  an 
upright  wall  is  best  adapted  to  repel  heavy 
waves ;  2nd,  That  it  should  rise  direct  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
great  drawback  to  the  construction  of  works 
of  this  description  has  been  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  preparing  foundations  for  them  in 
deep  water. 

A  very  fair  contrast  may  be  drawn  between 
the  breakwaters  at  Plymouth  and  Dover. 
Plymouth  breakwater  is  a  sloping  one,  while 
that  at  Dover  is  nearly  an  upright  wall.  They 
are  somewhat  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  exposure  to  south-westerly  gales,  the  height 
of  the  waves  at  Plymouth  being  13  ft.  and  at 
Dover  12  ft. ;  during  these  gales  the  sloping 
breakwater  suffers  considerable  damage  in  its 
“  toe  ”  and  44  head,”  while  the  upright  wall 
receives  no  damage  whatever.  Moreover, 
taking  into  consideration  the  supposed  more 
exposed  position  of  Plymouth  breakwater,  all 
the  more  important  advantage  of  such  struc¬ 
tures,  as  shelter  for  shipping,  remains  with  the 
upright  wall ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  expense 
of  maintenance,  we  have  seen  that  the 
Plymouth  slope  may  be  put  down  at  5,000/. 
per  annum,  while  the  upright  wall  is  compara¬ 
tively  nil. 

The  vast  expense  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  breakwaters  on  the  old  system  has  proved 
too  frequently  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  erection  in  places  where  they  were  much 
required.  Frequently  half  -  measures  have 
been  resorted  to,  and  with  the  result  common 
to  half-measures  at  all  times  and  places, — a 
dead  loss  of  the  money  expended  and  no 
benefit  obtained.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  colossal  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  fruitlessly  cast  into  the  sea  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  futile  breakwaters  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  a  national  disaster.  The 
history  of  those  ports  which  have  been 
erected  by  private  and  local  enterprise  presents 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
on  the  5th  inst.  See  p.  390,  ante. 


but  a  record  of  building  makeshift  piers  at  a 
time  when  funds  were  low,  and  of  taking 
them  down  again  when  trade  had  expanded 
and  more  room  was  required.  The  want  of 
funds  has  prevented  too  frequently  the  original 
work  from  being  carried  into  deep  water,  and 
in  consequence  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  projected  breakwater  is  often  put  down  at 
the  very  place  which  has  afterwards  to  be 
converted  at  great  expense  into  deep  water¬ 
way  or  berthage. 

The  author  has  now  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  John 
Lewthwaite  for  erecting  upright  walls  in  any 


position,  however  exposed,  and  on  any  founda¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  rock,  sand,  reef,  or  mud. 
Fig.  1  shows  Lewthwaite’s  patent  in  eleva¬ 
tion  as  adapted  on  an  uneven  rocky  bottom 
where  rock  in  any  quantity  can  be  obtained 
for  filling :  whereas  fig.  2  shows  tbe  system 
employed  on  a  sandy  or  soft  bottom  where 
only  silt,  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mate-ial  of  a 
loose  nature  is  obtainable.  In  this  latter  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  loose  filling  is  kept  in 
place  by  concrete  blocks  threaded  over  steel 
rods,  which  are  made  to  any  desired  dimen¬ 
sion,  the  size  being  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  sea  to  be  resisted.  Fig.  3  shows  a  cross 
c 
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Fig.  4. 


END  VIEW. 


PLAN 

Fig.  5. — Concrete  Block. 


section  with  details  of  all  parts  that  are 
necessary  to  construct  a  breakwater  or  sea¬ 
wall  of  any  size  in  any  depth  of  water,  let 
the  nature  or  contour  of  the  bottom  be  what 
it  may. 

One  of  the  most  important  merits  claimed 
for  this  invention  is  its  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  there  not  being- one  piece  in  its  formation 
requiring  the  hand  of  the  skilled  artisan.  But 
though  an  important  one,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  Works  on  this  system  can  be 
carried  on  with  very  great  rapidity  in  almost 


any  weather  short  of  a  terrific  hurricane. 
Staging,  that  most  expensive  of  items,  is  only 
needed  when  the  breakwater  is  not  connected 
with  the  shore.  Another,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  this  new  system,  is 
that  the  work  is  one  connected  whole,  and 
therefore,  unlike  most  breakwaters  or  sea¬ 
walls  yet  erected,  perfect  contiu’.n  y  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Again,  there  need  be  no  fear  about 
the  works  receiving  damag  during  the  course 
of  construction,  for,  by  this  system,  and  this 
system  only,  the  upright  or  vertical  wall  from 


the  sea-bottom  to  any  desired  height  above 
water  is  rapidly  and  easily  attained. 

The  method  of  erecting  works  on  this 
principle  is  to  form  two  horizontal  stages  ! 
parallel  to  each  other,  spaced  the  distance 
apart  required  for  the  two  outer  walls.  In 
order  to  form  an  absolutely  stable  structure,  ; 
the  width  should  be  about  equal  to  the  depth 
of  water  ;  i.c.,  if  there  be  40  ft.  of  water  the 
breakwater  should  be  40  ft.  wide.  These 
horizontal  stages  have  slotted  pieces  of  iron  j 
(grippers)  their  entire  length,  being  placed  at 
stated  intervals,  and  they  are  so  disposed  as  i 
to  hold  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  rods  in 
position  when  dropped  by  the  overhead 
traveller  used  in  the  construction  of  the  work.  I 
These  operations  are  carried  out  simul-  | 
taneously  on  either  side.  When  a  rod  on 
each  side  has  been  dropped,  a  transverse  tie 
is  threaded  on,  the  “  grippers  ”  are  drawn 
back,  the  tie  allowed  to  pass,  the  “  grippers  " 
replaced  on  the  rods,  and  the  tie  then  lowered. 
This  defines  the  transverse  distance  of  the 
vertical  rods.  Other  rods  are  then  lowered  in 
the  same  manner,  and  links  are  threaded  on 
to  them  in  the  direction  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  each  link  being  threaded  over  three 
rods.  When  a  rod  has  three  links  on  it,  the 
“  grippers  ”  are  drawn  back  and  the  links 
allowed  to  drop.  The  “  grippers  ”  are  then 
replaced  and  the  rods  again  secured  to  them 
in  their  proper  position. 

Should  the  construction  be  similar  to  that 
shown  in  fig.  1,  pieces  of  tube  called 
“  distance  pieces  ”  are  threaded  over  the 
rods  to  regulate  the  distance  between  the 
links  vertically. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  figure, 

“  distance  pieces  ”  are  of  varying  lengths  when 
the  bottom  is  uneven,  until  a  horizontal  line 
ha.s  been  attained  ;  when  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  the  “  distance  pieces  ”  used  will  be  of  [ 
equal  lengths  and  the  work  continued  in  a 
regular  and  consecutive  manner,  until  a 
further  dip  in  the  foundation  is  encountered,  [ 
when  the  “  distance  pieces  ”  will  again  be  of 
various  lengths  until  another  horizontal 
section  lias  been  attained,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  work.  The  above  sketch  shows 
these  “  distance  pieces  ”  in  the  regular  part 
of  the  work  to  be  6  ft.  long,  so  that  the  cable  I 
links  will  be  kept  at  that  distance  apart 
throughout  the  structure.  The  distances  that  I 
these  transverse  ties  are  to  be  placed  may  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  engineer.  When 
this  part  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished 
rock  filling  is  thrown  in,  shoots  being,  of 
course,  employed  in  order  to  prevent  any 
damage  to  the  transverse  ties. 

Tne  same  process  is  carried  out  when 
forming  a  breakwater,  as  shown  on  fig.  2, 
only  that  no  “  distance  pieces  ”  are  required, 
the  concrete  blocks  themselves  acting  in  this 
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lease  as  distance  pieces.  The  concrete  blocks 
are  threaded  over  the  vertical  rods  and 
(allowed  to  glide  into  position.  In  addition  to 
the  “  ties  ’’  used,  further  strength  and  con- 
j.binuity  is  gained  by  having  the  concrete 
llblocks  so  made  as  to  dovetail  one  with 

(another. 

The  iron  or  steel  used  in  this  work  (fig.  4) 
is  of  such  forms  that  there  is  no  need  for 
'any  finished  or  skilled  labour.  The  concrete 
llblocks  are  shown  in  fig.  5.  Some  engineers 
(entertain  doubts  as  to  the  duration  of  iron 
[under  water.  The  following  extract  from  a 
(paper  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Harbour 
:  Commission  should  suffice  to  set  their  minds 
tat  ease : — 

!  “We  are  told  that  the  Mary  Hose  was  capsized 
iwhen  under  sail  at  Spithead  in  1545,  and  recovered 
fin  1837,  after  having  been  under  water  292  years. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  guns,  which  were  of  the 
ancient  type  of  wrought-iron  bars  bound  together 
with  iron  hoops,  having  detached  chambers  keyed 
iinto  solid  wood,  are  corroded  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.” 

i  Now,  as  the  iron  rods  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  breakwater  on  the  Lewthwaite 
plan  would  be  about  2|  in.  in  diameter,  it 
(would  at  this  rate  take  over  1,000  years  to 
wear  them  away ;  a  very  fair  period  for  a 
breakwater  to  stand.  But  long  before  that 
distant  epoch  was  reached  the  constant  move¬ 
ment  of  the  ceaseless  ocean  would  have 
thoroughly  solidified  the  rock  fillings  into  a 
gigantic  monolith,  which  would  stand  for  yet 
another  thousand  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  begs  to  say  that 
(jthe  object  for  which  this  paper  has  been 
written  will  be  fulfilled  if  it  prove  the  means 
bf  introducing  to  his  professional  brethren  a 
Imethod  of  successfully  making  breakwaters, 
|piers,  and  sea-walls  with  an  upright  wall, 
jwith  such  absolute  continuity  of  structure, 
|n  any  position,  however  exposed,  on  any 
ootfcom,  and  to  overcome  difficulties  that  have 
iiefied  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession 
during  all  ages. 


NOTES. 

FTERa  discussion  which  has  extended 
over  a  considerable  time,  and  after 
repeated  divisions,  the  London 
County  Council,  at  its  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  (reported  in  another  column), 
pame  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of  main¬ 
taining  eleven  small  gardens  and  open  spaces 
which  were  planted  and  opened  to  the  public 
•through  the  agency  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  but  which  were 
recently  closed  in  consequence  of  the  inability 
t>f  that  Association  to  bear  the  annual  cost 
bf  their  maintenance  as  well  as  the  first  cost  of 
planting  and  throwing  them  open.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  London  County  Council  have 
decided,  by  a  very  small  majority,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  spaces  in  question  until  October  31, 
1892.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
(rancour  imported  into  the  discussion,  not 
etween  the  “  Moderates  ”  and  the  “  Pro- 
ressists  ”  so  much  as  between  the  partisans 
bf  what  may  be  called  the  dutiful  Vestries 
and  the  negligent  Vestries.  Large  numbers 
of  each  party  in  the  Council  took  opposite 
views  on  the  question,  aud  the  “  cross-voting  ” 
thus  caused  is  accountable  for  the  narrowness 
pf  the  majorities  on  the  various  motions  and 
amendments  discussed.  Certain  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  Vestries,  that  of  St.  Pancras,  for 
nstance,  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  public 
spirit  in  supporting  many  small  open  spaces 
n  their  respective  localities  out  of  local  funds, 
and  many  of  the  representatives  of  these  public- 
spirited  Vestries  opposed  the  proposition  of  the 
Parks  Committee  of  the  Council,  on  the  ground 
;hat  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  in  whose 
listricts  the  eleven  spaces  in  question  are 
situate  have  neglected  their  duty  in  not 
supporting  their  own  local  spaces.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  last-named  authorities  say 
;hat  they  are  too  poor  to  do  so.  To  this  it  is 
replied  that  in  most  cases  their  rates  are 
much  lower  than  in  those  districts  of  the 
metropolis  which  have  done  their  duty  as  to 
open  spaces,  and  that  they  receive  large  sub¬ 
ventions  in  aid  of  local  burdens.  The  Vestries 
md  other  authorities  who  have  maintained 


their  own  open  spaces  complain  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  being  doubly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  districts  which  have  not  and  will  not  do 
their  duty.  The  whole  dispute,  like  that  as 
to  a  similar  question  which  arose  last  year 
about  the  provision  of  baths  and  washhouses 
in  the  many  metropolitan  parishes  which  are 
without  those  necessaries  of  health  and  clean¬ 
liness,  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  District  Councils  which  have 
been  promised  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
reform  of  London  government.  The  continual 
conflicts  which  take  place  as  to  the  provision 
of  open  spaces  and  other  necessaries  of  health 
are  not  creditable  to  any  one  concerned. 
We  are  glad  to  think  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  spaces  in  question  being  reopened. 


T\R.  STUDNICZKA’S  brilliant  monograph 
-L'  “  Kyrene  ”  should  meet  with  special 

attention  in  England,  owing  to  the  light  it 
throws  on  some  of  the  most  important  vase- 
fragments  recently  discovered  at  Naukratis. 
Where  the  vases  known  as  “  Cyrenaic  ”  were 
actually  made  has  been  of  late  matter  of 
much  discussion.  Puchstein  attributed  them 
to  Cyrene  itself,  Klein  to  Sparta,  Milchhoeffer 
believed  their  origin  to  be  Cretan,  Dr.  Stud- 
niczka  now  steps  in  and,  we  think,  settles  the 
question  in  favour  of  Cyrene  itself.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  creates  a  new  goddess  for  us, 
the  eponym  of  the  town.  “  Cyrene  ”  is  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  late  imper¬ 
sonation  of  a  place,  but  she  is  the  counterpart 
of  Artemis  the  lady  Kvpia,  and  her  early  image 
is  to  be  seen  on  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  Naukratis  vases  now  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  there  she  stands  holding 
the  silphium  in  her  hand,  and  a  bough  of  the 
golden  Hesperid  tree  is  close  beside  her ;  the 
ground  of  the  vase  is  thickly  covered  with 
small  winged  figures,  male  and  female  imper¬ 
sonations  of  the  favouring  winds  of  the  city. 
In  the  ninth  Pythian  of  Pindar  Kyrene  ap¬ 
pears  not  as  a  great  goddess,  but  as  a  lovely 
maiden  whom  Apollo  saw'  wrestling  with  a 
lion  and  loved  for  her  strength  and  beauty. 
In  a  relief  in  the  British  Museum  she  is  de¬ 
picted  struggling  with  a  lion,  and,  as  Dr. 
Studniczka  notes,  for  the  first  time,  this  type 
explains  some  fragments  of  the  archaic  pedi- 
mental  group  which  decorated  the  Kyrene 
treasure  home  at  Olympia.  The  art  type  of 
Kyrene,  in  a  word,  and  in  part  her  legend, 
arose  from  the  familiar  figure  of  Artemis 
taming  these  wild  creatures  of  the  wood  and 
field, — a  figure  as  familiar  to  literature  as  art. 
Kyrene  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
degradation  of  goddess  to  heroine. 


mHE  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 

-i-  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
presented  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
members  on  Monday  last,  shows,  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  that  the  Institution  continues 
to  make  most  satisfactory  progress.  The 
total  number  of  members  of  all  classes  is  now 
1,617,  made  up  of  15  Honorary  Members, 
1,080  Fellows,  310  Professional  Associates, 
89  Associates,  and  123  Students.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  net  increase  of  184 
in  the  number  of  Fellows,  there  having  been 
152  elections  and  47  transfers  from  the  class 
of  Professional  Associates.  The  balance- 
sheet  shows  the  financial  position  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  to  be  excellent.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  total  increase  of  3047.  10s.  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  members’  subscriptions. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year,  including  a 
small  balance  brought  forward,  amounted  to 
5,4067. 12s.  Id.  In  addition  to  meeting  all  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  which  amounted  to  3,0317.,  the 
Council  have  been  able  to  add  the  sum  of 
1,5007.  to  the  invested  funds  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  report  points  out  that  the  exami¬ 
nation  system  becomes  more  and  more  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  Institution  “  ns  the  time 
approaches  when  it  will  be  the  only  avenue  to 
membership,”  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  system  is  “  each  year  strengthening  its 
hold  on  the  rising  generation  of  surveyors.” 

‘Kyrene  eine  altgriecische  Gotten  von  Franz  Stud¬ 
niczka.  Mit  3S  Abbildungen.  Leipzig:  lirockhaus. 
1S90. 


During  the  ten  years  (1881-90)  during  which 
the  examination  system  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  435  candidates  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations  ;  of 
this  number,  309,  or  71 '03  per  cent.,  have 
passed.  For  the  Professional  Examinations, 
461  candidates  have  presented  themselves ; 
and  333,  or  72  33  per  cent.,  passed.  The 
number  of  candidates,  and  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  marks  obtained  by  them,  show 
encouraging  signs  of  increase.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  new  Special  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nations,  the  report  says  : — 

"The  passing  of  a  technical  examination  has 
hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  the  direct  Fellow¬ 
ship  Examination  (now  suspended),  been  a  mere 
condition  precedent  to  membership  ;  but  surveyors, 
like  members  of  every  other  profession,  having 
developed  a  greater  tendency  within  recent  years 
to  become  specialists  as  regards  particular  branches 
of  practice,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  by  the 
Council  to  introduce,  in  a  tentative  way,  a  system 
of  Special  Certificate  Examinations  open  to  those 
actually  members  of  the  Institution,  in  the  three 
subjects,  Forestry,  Sanitary  Science,  and  Land 
Surveying  and  Levelling. 

These  three  subjects  obviously  lend  themselves  to 
a  much  more  exhaustive  test  than  is  possible  or 
necessary  in  connexion  with  the  General  Examina¬ 
tions  of  which  they  already  form  a  part,  and  a 
Special  Certificate,  as  the  result  of  a  searching 
Examination  in  any  one  of  them,  could  hardly  fail 
to  bo  of  value  to  any  rising  practitioner  possessed 
of  sufficient  ambition  and  capacity  to  pass  the 
ordeal.  Examinations  in  Forestry  aud  Sanitary 
Science,  for  which  a  fair  number  of  candidates 
have  sent  in  their  names,  will  be  held  during  the 
present  month.” 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  marked  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  the  tentative  course 
taken  by  the  Council  in  the  establishment, 
two  years  ago,  of  six  Provincial  Committees, 
has  encouraged  them  to  extend  the  system  by 
the  formation  of  several  more  Provincial 
Committees.  One  result  of  the  working  of 
these  committees  has  been  to  bring  the 
Council  into  much  closer  and  more  effective 
relations  with  the  members  in  distant  parts- 
of  the  country.  The  report  concludes  by  re¬ 
capitulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
with  reference  to  Bills  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  one  paragraph  we  read  that 

“  The  Council  have  been  saved  the  necessity  of" 
opposing  the  Architects’  Registration  Bill,  which  it 
seemed  might  possibly  prejudice  surveyors  in  some 
of  their  relations  with  their  clients,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  clause  specially  exempting  profes¬ 
sional  members  of  the  Institution  from  its  restric¬ 
tive  provisions,  in  the  not  very  probable  contingency 
of  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.” 


WITH  regard  to  the  very  material  changes 
proposed  in  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy 
by  Sir  Albert  Rollit’s  Bill,  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  leading  wholesale 
grocers  and  merchants  in  the  tea,  coffee, 
provision,  spice,  and  colour  trades  have  peti¬ 
tioned  Parliament  against  the  Bill.  As  the 
Bill,  of  course,  affects  all  other  traders 
equally  with  the  grocers,  &c.,  we  give  the 
terms  of  the  petition,  wherein  are  indicated 
the  main  proposals  of  the  Bill :  — 

“That  your  petitioners  have  carefully  considered 
•S:r  Albert  Rollit’s  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  passed 
as  it  stands,  the  Bill  would  almost  completely 
prevent  creditors  having  the  control  over  the  assets 
of  esta-es  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  it 
would  hand  over  to  officials  of  the  Court  the  realisa¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Experience  has  conclusively  shown  that  such  a. 
course  is  neither  economical  nor  calculated  to 
benefit  either  the  public,  debtors,  or  creditors,  and 
your  petitioners  feel  very  strongly  that  the  property 
of  an  insolvent  debtor  should  belong  to  his  creditors, 
who  are  the  proper  aod  only  persons  who  should 
decide  how  thnt  property  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

Too  Bill,  if  passed,  would  practically  repeal  tbo 
Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  of  1887,  which  provides, 
for  the  registration  of  deeds  of  arrangement,  and 
has  been  received  with  considerable  favour. 

Under  these  circumstances  your  petitioners  ask 
your  Honourable  House  to  consider  whether  such  a 
retrograde  step  should  be  for  a  moment  tolerued, 
and  they  respectfully  venture  to  suggest  that  if  the- 
B  II  be  not  withdrawn,  at  least  the  important  clauses 
should  be  amended  to  counteract  the  evident  ten¬ 
dency  to  officialism.” 


A  CASE  of  some  interest  not  only  to 
blastings,  from  which  place  it  came, 
but  to  other  localities  governed  by  Improve- 
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ment  Acts  similarly  worded,  is  published  in 
the  current  number  of  the  “  Law  Reports.’ 
The  case  is  that  of  Meadows  v.  Marshall.  By 
Section  III.  of  the  Hastings  Improvement 
Act,  1885,  “  the  making  of  any  addition  to  an 
existing  building  by  raising  any  part  thereof 
....  shall  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  of  any  By-law  made  thereunder, 
be  deemed  to  be  the  erection  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing,”  See.  By  one  of  the  By-laws  made  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  notice  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  respondent  in  the  case,  built  a 
house  with  a  conservatory  on  the  first  floor, 
in  accordance  with  plans  duly  passed  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority.  About  a  year  after¬ 
wards  he  pulled  down  the  conservatory  and 
built  a  bedroom  in  its  place  nearly  of 
the  same  size  as  the  conservatory,  the 
walls,  which  supported  the  glass  of  the 
latter,  being  raised  for  the  purpose.  No  notice 
of  this  alteration  was  given  to  the  Surveyor, 
it  being  contended — as  the  justices  thought 
rightly — by  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  case  did  not 
fall  within  the  Act  of  Parliament,  since  this 
was  not  an  addition  to  an  existing  building. 
On  appeal,  the  Judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  thought  differently,  and  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  legal  training  to  construe  the  section 
in  question,  and  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case.  There  was,  in  fact,  an 
addition  to  the  house  by  the  adding  on  of  a 
new  bedroom  formed  out  of  a  new  structure. 
The  fact  that  it  was  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  conservatory  did  not  make  it  less  an 
“  addition  to  an  existing  building.”  In  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  how  the 
magistrates  came  to  the  decision,  though  it 
was  probably  because  they  considered  that 
no  harm  had  been  done  by  a  technical  breach 
of  the  law.  But  if  the  High  Court  had 
agreed  with  them  it  would  have  clearly 
defeated  the  intention  of  the  Act. 


iTTITIIIN  the  past  six  months  considerable 
VV  attention  has  been  bestowed  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  results  of  certain  experiments 
carried  out  last  year  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  comparative  advantages  of  using  a  vol¬ 
canic  sand  in  making  mortar.  This  sand  is 
found  in  the  Eifel,  being  the  residue  of 
ejectamenta  from  the  recently-extinct  vol¬ 
canoes  of  the  district.  In  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  it  is  silica  and  alumina,  with  rather 
large  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
for  years  has  been  known  to  make  good 
hydraulic  mortar  when  mixed  with  lime. 
Details  of  the  experiments  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  bv  Dr.  Bohme  in  the  “  Mittheilungen 
aus  den  Koniglichen  tecknischen  Versuch- 
sanstalten  zu  Berlin,”  Supp.  I.,  1889  ;  but  we 
may  state  that  they  indicate  that  mortar 
made  with  the  ordinary  Prussian  standard 
sand  is  inferior,  both  in  tensile  and  crushing 
strength,  to  that  in  which  the  volcanic  sand 
was  employed.  For  example,  a  mortar 
made  with  3  parts  of  the  standard  sand  and 
1  of  Portland  cement,  after  having  been 
immersed  in  water  for  one  year,  indicated  a 
tensile  strength  of  3P15  kilograms  per  square 
centimetre,  whilst  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
mortar,  but  made  with  volcanic  sand,  under 
similar  conditions,  gave  a  strength  of  50T5 
kilograms  per  square  centimetre.  Their 
respective  crushing  weights  were  320  8  and 
499T  kilograms  per  square  centimetre.  When 
mixed  with  rich  limes,  the  volcanic  sand  also 
showed  its  superiority  to  the  standard  sand  ; 
whilst  experiments  made  as  to  the  powers  of 
adhesion  to  stone  and  resistance  to  frost  (as 
far  as  this  latter  can  be  artificially  ascer¬ 
tained),  also  prove  the  great  advantages  of 
mortar  made  of  the  former  kind  of  sand. 
The  first  question  which  naturally  arises 
on  considering  these  results,  is  whether 
such  a  product  exists  in  this  country.  We 
have  not  seen  a  sample  of  the  volcanic 
sand  experimented  with,  but  from  its  descrip¬ 
tion  it  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  kind  of 
material,  which  is  in  reality  merely  lava  in 
an  extremely  comminuted  condition,  which 
latter  was  brought  about  by  its  having  bpen 
blown  out  of  the  crater  into  the  air  during 


eruptions,  and  which  fell  as  dust  and  sand  on 
the  volcanic  pile.  Such  a  sand  might  possibly 
also  result  from  the  decomposition  of  certain 
classes  of  lavas.  It  would  be  useful  to  know 
how  far  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
volcanic  sand  influences  its  quality  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  mortar,  because  if  this  element  is 
permitted  to  be  elastic  a  similar  product  might 
possibly  be  found  in  some  of  the  volcanic 
areas  of  Britain.  The  compositions  of  the 
Eifel  sand  alluded  to,  and  the  Vesuvian  lavas 
of  1631  and  1867-8,  are  very  similar.  Could 
the  same  superior  class  of  mortar  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  sand  obtained  by  crushing  such 
lavas  ? 


SEVERAL  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculp¬ 
tures  have  been  found  in  the  North  Wall 
of  Chester,  and  it  is  thought  that  further  ex¬ 
ploration  will  result  in  new  discoveries.  A 
circular,  appealing  for  subscriptions  towards 
the  cost  of  such  exploration,  has  recently  been 
issued  in  Oxford,  and  bears  the  signatures  of 
Professor  Pelham,  F.S.A.,  Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  and  others.  Professor  Mommsen,  of 
Berlin,  has  also  written  in  aid  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  sayiDg: — “  I  approve  with  all  my  heart 
the  project  of  taking  up  on  a  larger  scale  the 
excavations  at  Chester.  For  the  story  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  far  as  it  has  to  be  based 
on  the  monuments,  there  is  nothing  so  instruc¬ 
tive  as  the  great  headquarters  of  the  Imperial 
army  ....  We  Latin  scholars  will  pray 
very  earnestly  for  good  luck  to  the  English 
pickaxes  occupied  at  Deva ;  and  the  last  dis¬ 
coveries  give  good  hope.”  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (Dr.  Stubb-)  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  researches  begun  three  years  ago 
should  be  resumed,  and  has  no  doubt  that 
further  discoveries  will  be  made.  “  Of  all 
the  historic  sites  in  England,”  says  the 
circular,  “  none  are  so  likely  to  aid  our 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  as  the  Roman 
military  centres,  and  it  is  well-known  that 
Deva  was  garrisoned  by  the  Twentieth 
Legion  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
end  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  our 
island.  The  area  of  search  would  be 

the  Dean’s  Field  and  the  North  wall  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  portions  examined  previously.  .  .  All 
Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  found  will 
be  deposited  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  with 
those  found  in  the  previous  exploration  of  the 
North-wall.  The  scheme  has  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Chester 
Archreological  and  Historic  Society.”  The 
Dean  has  given  consent  for  excavations  to  be 
carried  on  in  his  field,  and  the  Corporation  of 
Chester  has  just  granted  permission  for  the 
walls  to  be  explored.  What  is  now  required 
is  money ;  this  may  be  sent  to  Professor 
Pelham,  Bradmore-road,  Oxford.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  antiquaries  who  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  something  towards  this  object, 
and  we  certainly  wish  the  movement  success, 
although  we  do  not  think  that  the  excava¬ 
tions  will  result  in  the  discovery  of  anything 
of  much  purely  architectural  interest. 

IT  had  originally  been  the  intention  of  the 
Municipality  of  Berlin  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  deceased  Emperor  Frederic  in 
the  capital.  We  now  hear  that  the  young 
Emperor  will  not  permit  such  an  erection  on 
the  part  of  the  municipality,  but  that  he  him¬ 
self  intendsdedicating  a  monument  in  memory 
of  his  father,  and  that  he  has  already  given 
the  necessary  instructions  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  According  to  good  authority, 
this  Minister  will  be  in  favour  of  placing  the 
proposed  monument  on  an  extension  of  the 
Frederic  Bridge,  situated  between  the  Museum 
and  the  Exchange. 

milE  good  people  of  Ulm,  amid  the  ringing 
-L  of  bells  and  general  rejoicing,  laid  the 
last  stone  of  their  cathedral  spire  on  Saturday 
last.  In  1492  the  tower  had  reached  the 
height  of  316  ft.,  but  the  work  was  then 
stopped  on  account  of  the  yielding  of  the  two 
eastern  piers ;  after  four  centuries  the  spire 
has  been  added,  and  it  is  now  (so  say  the 
people  of  Ulm)  “  the  highest  in  the  world, 
having  an  altitude  of  530  ft.”  The  official 
celebration  of  the  event  will  take  place  on 
June  28  and  three  following  days. 


Feathers  -  court,  No.  26i,  High 

Holborn,  is  in  course  of  being  rebuilt, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  widened  thorough¬ 
fare,  to  be  named  Holborn  -  avenue,  into 
Whetstone-park,  at  the  back  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn  -  fields.  The  sign  of  the  “Feathers” 
(shown  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  cognisance) 
distinguished  a  tavern  formerly  in  Hand- 
court,  nearly  opposite,  in  High  IIolborn> 
which  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  Lamb  and 
Coleridge,  perhaps  during  the  former’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Little  Queen-street,  at  a  house  whoso 
site  is  now  occupied  by  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
being  the  house  wherein,  on  September  22,  ' 
1796,  Lamb’s  mother  met  with  her  death. 
Hand-court  is  so  styled  from  the  tavern  by 
sign  of  the  “  Hand  inlland,”  which  also  was  not 
an  uncommon  sign  with  former  matrimonial  1 
agencies  in  the  town. 

THE  delay  in  the  appearance  of  “  Brad¬ 
shaw  ”  this  month  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tables  have 
been  re-arranged.  The  guide  is  considerably  1 
improved  in  several  respects,  the  compilers 
having  at  last  discarded  the  bewildering  : 
practice  of  utilising  every  inch  of  space  be-  ■ 
tween  the  figures  by  cramming  in  notes  and  ! 
references.  The  latter  are  now  clearly  set  1 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  respective  tables  ;  or,  . 
in  the  case  of  a  main  line,  in  an  ample  margin  i 
at  the  side.  There  are  also  a  greater  number  ; 
of  fares  and  distances  inserted,  and  the  head-  - 
ings  are  printed  in  bolder  type.  The  great 
economy  of  space  which  was  effected  by  the  : 
old  system  of  abbreviating  and  “cramming” 
(in  which  art  “  Bradshaw  ”  has  long  stood  I 
unequalled)  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  under  the  new  arrangement,  no  : 
fewer  than  100  additional  pages  are  required  ! 
for  the  time-tables.  These  now  occupy  523  ! 
pages,  the  complete  guide  consisting  of  726 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  index.  Few,  how¬ 
ever,  will  object  to  the  increase  in  bulk,  while  1 
the  improvements  effected  in  the  familiar  [ 
“  monthly  ”  will  doubtless  be  greatly  appre-  ■ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  to  study  its  pages. 

IN  reviewing  a  work  on  the  railways  of  f 
America  a  little  while  ago,  we  remarked  1 
on  the  impression  given  in  the  book  as  to  the  b 
carelessness  with  which  railways  are  con-  - 
structed  in  the  States,  and  the  want  of  : 
feeling  of  responsibility  among  American  i 
railway  officials,  as  evidenced  by  some  of  the-  : 
statements  made  in  the  book.  The  terrible  i 
disaster  at  Oakland,  California,  reported  in  < 
the  daily  papers,  when  an  engine  and  train  i 
went  through  the  opening  in  a  swing  bridge*  , 
comes  as  a  unhappy  example  of  this.  It  E 
seems  the  bridge  was  at  the  end  of  a  curve  ; 
where  the  driver  could  not  see  it,  and  he  neg-  - 
lected  the  danger  signal  because  “  he  expected'  [ 
that  the  bridge  would  be  closed  by  the  time  [ 
he  reached  it.”  This  sort  of  thing  seems-  :• 
only  too  characteristic  of  the  American  rail-  - 
way  system. 

THE  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal1  1 
Academy  have  commissioned  Mr.  W. 
Reynolds  Stephens  to  paint  a  “  Wall  Decora-  • 
tion”  in  the  refreshment-room  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  sketch  for  it  obtained  the'  = 
“  Prize  for  a  Decoration  ”  of  the  Academy-  - 
Schools  in  1887,  and  was  exhibited  at  the- 
Academy  in  1888.  The  subject  is  “  Summer.”  ’ 
The  work  will  be  commenced  directly  the'  • 
present  Exhibition  closes.  We  published  an  . 
illustration  of  the  design  in  the  Builder  off  f 
December  31, 1887. 


Strikes  in  the  Building-  Trade.— The  ; 

Dublin  carpenters,  to  the  number  of  nearly  400, 
struck  work  on  Monday,  on  account  of  the  ■ 
refusal  of  their  demand  for  shorter  hours. 
Some  of  the  men  returned  to  work  on  Tuesday, 
on  their  demands  being  conceded  —The  Exeter  • 
carpenters  and  joiners  also  struck  on  Monday,  . 
to  the  number  of  about  150.  Their  ground  of 
action  is  that  the  masters  refused  to  agree  to  a 
uniform  code  of  rules  and  the  payment  of  a  . 
minimum  wage  of  G*d.  an  hour.  On  the  other  ■ 
hand,  it  is  reported  that  the  operative  brick-  f 
layers  of  South  Shields,  who  have  been  on 
strike  several  weeks  for  an  advance  of  wages  to  >1 
9|d.  per  hour,  have  accepted  the  award  of  the  r| 
arbitrators  of  9d.,  and  have  returned  to  work. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— V. 

1.816.  “Peverey,  Shropshire”:  Mr.  Aston 
Webb.  The  two  general  perspectives  in  this 
frame  we  published  among  our  lithographs  in 
last  week’s  issue,  and  they  require  therefore  no 
description  here.  They  present  an  exceedingly 
good  example  of  a  large  house  designed  on  the 
“  home-like  ”  principle  ;  a  house  which  would 
be  called  a  “  mansion  ”  if  it  were  a  rectangular 
and  symmetrical  block  of  building,  but  which  is 
too  picturesque  to  merit  that  rather  doubtful 
title.  Plans  of  ground  and  first  floor  are 
appended.  A  long  corridor  from  end  to  end  of 
the  house  forms  the  backbone  of  the  plan  ;  we 
presume  that  some  break  in  the  way  of  either 
curtains  or  swing-doors  would  be  made  use  of 
to  shut  out  the  vista  of  the  kitchen  region  from 
the  best  end  of  the  house.  The  main  staircase 
seems  rather  small  for  a  house  on  this  scale ; 
no  effect  appears  to  be  made  with  it.  One  of 
the  most  agreeable  features  is  the  block  of 
plain  masonry  which  rises  in  a  partially  tower¬ 
like  form  on  the  north  front,  over  the  entrance, 
with  a  little  cupola  at  one  angle  of  it.  A  larger 
drawing  of  this  portion  is  appended  in  the  same 
frame,  showing  also  a  coat-of-arms  with  a 
finely  -  treated  mantling  over  the  door.  The 
whole  makes  a  very  pleasing  collection  of 
drawings. 

1.817.  “The  Bishop’s  Door,  Lincoln  Cathe¬ 
dral”:  Mr.  John  Begg.  A  slightly-executed 
but  very  artistic  sketch,  lightly  tinted  in  Indian- 
ink  for  the  shadows.  The  author,  who  gained 
the  Pugin  Studentship  this  year,  has  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  archi¬ 
tectural  sketchers  of  the  day. 

1.818.  “  House  at  Weybridge  ”  :  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton.  A  very  nice  pen-drawing,  but  rather 
too  much  of  an  affectation  of  rural  simplicity 
in  the  house ;  especially  in  the  porch  with  its 
little  sticks  of  columns.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  amuses  one  by  its  na’frete  in  houses 
of  the  last  century,  but  the  deliberate  adoption 
of  it  is  merely  an  appeal  to  sentiment, 

1.819.  “  East  Gallery,  Avery  Hill” ;  Mr.  T.  W. 
‘Cutler.  This  is  part  of  the  same  house  of  which 
the  sculpture  gallery  is  shown  in  No.  1,731, 
though  here  the  drawing  is  a  sketchy  one  in 
ink  line  in  a  recognisable  hand :  the  archi¬ 
tecture  is  of  much  the  same  type  as  in  the 
latter  drawing,  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
.rechauffe  of  panelled  pilasters  &c.  Avery  Hill 
is  evidently  a  house  on  which  much  money  has 
been  or  is  being  expended ;  we  wish  we  could 
say  that  its  architectural  interest  appeared  at 
all  proportionate  to  its  probable  cost. 

1.820.  1,821.  “  Cottages  at  Higham,  Col¬ 
chester”;  Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Berry.  Two  pretty 
little  pen  drawings ;  perhaps  the  picturesque 
effect  is  a  little  more  due  to  the  touching  of  the 
drawings  than  to  the  actual  details  of  the 
architecture  shown. 

1,822.  “Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Picca¬ 
dilly  ;  New  Buildings  ” ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 
'We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  “  of  malice  afore¬ 
thought”  that  this  is  hung  just  over  No.  1,819, 
but  the  result  at  all  events  is  amusing.  Here 
are  two  drawings  of  different  buildings  in 
different  localities  and  bearing  the  names  of 
different  architects,  yet  it  does  not  require  the 
draughtsman's  signature  in  the  corner  to  show 
that  they  are  both  by  the  same  hand.  Ought  it 
not  to  be  a  requirement  in  the  Architectural 
Room  that  architects  should  exhibit  some  of 
their  own  individuality  in  the  drawing  of  their 
designs,  instead  of  merely  sending  them  to  a 
recognised  draughtsman  to  make  a  show 
drawing  in  his  own  style  !  Whatever  the  actual 
merit  of  the  drawings,  it  is  making  the  whole 
Thing  too  much  of  a  mere  architectural 
draughtsman’s  illustrated  catalogue  to  have 
this  vicarious  drawing  all  about  the  place.  If 
it  were  required  that  the  drawing  should  be 
done  by  the  person  whose  name  is  appended  to 
it  in  the  catalogue,  the  latter  would  be  a  fairer 
representation  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  the 
Architectural  Room  ;  it  might  be  put  this  way  in 
the  catalogue : — 

“  19 — . 

HOUSE,  MUDDLEBOROUGH  (Pecksniff  &  Co., 
architects) .  Thomas  Pinch." 

As  it  is  Thomas  Pinch's  draughtsmanship  that 
gets  the  drawing  hung,  this  would  be  putting 
matters  on  a  proper  footing.  Or  if  it  were 
anade  a  rule  that  the  architect  of  every  building 
•exhibited  should  make  his  own  drawing,  we 
should  then  have  the  additional  interest  of 
finding  out  who  could  draw  and  who  could 
not,  in  which  respect  perhaps  some  curious 
revelations  would  be  made.  With  regard  to  the 


actual  design  in  this  case,  we  may  say  that  the 
Junior  Constitutional  Club  is  a  true  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  its  senior,  and  shows,  probably 
with  intention,  just  the  same  features  and 
treatment ;  satisfactory  of  their  kind  and  suit¬ 
able  for  club  architecture,  but  hardly  suggest¬ 
ing  any  further  comment  that  that. 

1.823.  “Design  for  Public  School”:  Mr. 

F.  W.  Bedford.  This  was  one  of  the  designs 
submitted  for  a  recent  Soane  medallion  com¬ 
petition  ;  and  in  spite  of  its  eccentricity  of 
colour  and  design,  there  is  an  originality  and  a 
certain  picturesqueness  about  it  which  justifies 
its  being  hung  here,  though  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  say  whether  anything  could  justify 
its  being  built. 

1.824.  “Priory  of  Our  Lady,  Haywards 
Heath  ”  :  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  &  Goldie.  This 
is  a  rich  and  finely-finished  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  interior  of  a  chapel  in  late  Gothic 
style,  with  a  rich  reredos  of  gilded  tabernacle 
work,  and  roofed  with  a  single  hammerbeam 
roof,  with  longitudinal  as  well  as  transverse 
curved  braces.  It  is  very  correct  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
more  to  be  said  about  it. 

1,827.  “  Stables,  Askham  Hall  ”  :  Messrs. 
Chorley  &  Connon.  A  creditable  attempt  to 
give  a  picturesque  effect  to  stable  buildings, 
chiefly  by  piling  up  a  large  irregularly  shaped 
heap  of  half-timber  work  over  the  centre 
entrance:  it  looks  a  little  too  much,  however, 
like  an  affectation  of  the  picturesque. 

1.829.  “Almshouses,  Welbeck” :  Mr.  John 
Bfooke.  This  is  a  very  unpretending,  but 
pleasing  and  home-like  building  of  a  simple 
Elizabethan  type,  with  long  low  mullioned 
windows ;  the  coupled  arches,  with  a  much- 
eniasised  column,  at  the  entrances  between 
each  block,  have  a  good  effect.  No  plan  is 
given,  but  the  architectural  expression  of  an 
almshouse,  as  a  haven  of  rest,  is  very  well 
attained. 

1.830.  “  Sauchieburn,  Stirlingshire,  N.B.” : 
Messrs.  Sidney  Mitchell  &  Wilson.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  out  whether  this  is  an  addition  to 
an  old  castle,  or  an  entirely  new  building  in 
the  Scotch  castellated  style.  Upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  architectural  merit  of  the  thing  would 
rather  depend.  As  a  new  building,  it  is  very 
deficient  in  interest  and  has  no  higher  merit 
than  that  of  consistency  with  a  type  ;  if  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  an  old  building,  and  the  :rest  addi¬ 
tions  in  keeping  therewith,  one  might  regard  it 
differently  ;  but  there  is  no  plan  or  other  indi¬ 
cation  to  show.  As  a  pen  drawing,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delicately  executed. 

1.832.  “  Church  of  St.  Wulfran,  Abbeville, 
West  Front  ” :  Mr.  H.  Wilson.  Another  ex¬ 
ceedingly  artistic  though  slight  water-colour 
sketch  by  the  same  hand  as  No.  1,735  already 
referred  to,  but  a  good  deal  superior  to  the 
latter.  A  slight  touch  or  two  to  relieve  the 
extreme  bareness  of  some  of  the  subsidiary 
buildings,  such  as  might  have  been  given  in 
half  a  minute,  would  have  balanced  it  better 
as  a  whole  and  removed  the  raw  look  of  the 
foreground  ;  but  the  author  understands  the  art 
of  seizing  effect  and  colour  in  a  rapid  sketch. 

1.833.  “  Interior  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  Herts  ” :  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul. 
These  two  drawings,  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  were 
made  as  illustrations  for  this  journal,  and  were 
published  among  our  lithographs  in  the  Builder 
of  April  5  of  this  year.  They  were  made  with  the 
view  of  preserving  a  record  of  the  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  the  Lady  Chapel  before  its  ap¬ 
parently  impending  disfiguration  under  the  hand 
of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  the  change  in  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Albans  will  leave  Lord  Grimthorpe  with 
as  free  a  hand  as  before.  Report  says  not. 

1.834.  “Poles,  Herts”:  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  &  Peto.  This  is  a  charmingly 
picturesque  drawing  of  a  long  straggling  house 
of  a  semi-cottage  Elizabethan  type,  in  which 
the  effect  is  got  entirely  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  windows  and  the  effect  of  some  projecting 
semi-octagon  bays  happily  placed.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ornament,  only  mouldings  and 
what  some  architectural  writers  affect  to  call 
“  fenestration.”  In  the  drawing  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing,  but  we  cannot  help  asking  how 
much  of  this  depends  on  the  drawing, — on  the 
method  of  getting  it  up,  whereby  the  look  of  an 
ancient  and  weather-stained  building  is  im¬ 
parted  to  it ;  and  whether  the  actual  house,  as  a 
new  building,  has  or  can  have  the  peculiar 
charm  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  manner  of 
drawing.  We  have  not  seen  the  house,  but  we 
should  very  much  doubt,  in  regard  both  to  this 
and  other  drawings  we  have  seen  at  different 


times  by  the  same  hand,  whether  the  actual 
building  produces  the  effect  of  picturesqueness 
which  the  drawing  does. 

1,835.  “Barnsdale  Hill,  Rutlandshire”:  Mr. 
E.  J.  May.  A  reproduction  of  this  drawing 
appears  in  our  pages  this  week.  Mr.  May  is 
one  of  the  few  exhibitors  who  thoroughly 
recognise  the  importance  of  plan,  and  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  others,  occupies  as  much  of  his 
paper  with  the  plans  as  with  the  view  of  the  house ; 
and  a  study  of  the  ground  plan  will  show  that 
for  comfort,  and  privacy  of  various  portions,  it 
is  a  very  good  house  plan.  The  house,  like 
most  of  its  author’s,  is  picturesque  and  expresses 
its  plan  and  purpose  well ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  think  the  system  of  sketching  off  a 
drawing  in  a  rather  hurried  and  scribbly  manner 
in  ink  line,  and  then  putting  a  few  crude  tints 
over  different  parts  to  give  it  a  little  effect,  is 
precisely  the  best  kind  of  example  to  set  in 
getting  up  drawing?  for  the  Academy,  though 
the  drawing  has  the  merit  is  this  case  of 
individuality,  which  is  something. 

1,837.  “  77,  Welbeck-st.,”  Mr.  Beresford  Rite. 
This  is  another  drawing  also  with  a  strong — 
very  strong,  flavour  of  individuality.  It  is  a 
water-colour  showing  a  brick  building  with 
stone  dressings,  Renaissance  frameworks  to  the 
windows,  with  stone  balls  over  the  cornices,  &c., 
in  the  middle  of  an  expanse  of  brick  wall.  The 
projected  bays  are  carried  on  cupid  figures  at 
the  angles  in  a  pretty  manner,  and  the  cupola 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof-line  is  also  original 
and  picturesque;  but  the  striking  element  in 
the  drawing  is  the  colour,  in  which  the  author 
has  shown  his  usual  originality  of  perception. 
As  shown  here  it  looks  like  an  old  building  and  not 
like  a  new,  and  looks  moreover  very  dilapidated ; 
but  as  a  bit  of  colour  it  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
things  in  the  room. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  review 
of  the  two  Salons  at  Paris,  that  the  secession 
in  the  camp  did  not  seem  to  have  materially 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  old  Salon,  and  a 
further  practical  proof  of  this  may  be  mentioned 
here  in  the  fact  that  while  the  entries  on 
“varnishing  day  ”  in  1889  were  1,964,  this  year 
they  have  been  2,384,  realising  a  sum  of  23,840 
francs,  which  has  been  applied  towards  the 
creation  of  a  “  maison  de  retraite  ”  for  aged 
artists.  At  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  “  varnishing 
day  ”  was  free,  so  that  no  financial  comparison 
can  be  made  in  this  case ;  but  we  learn  from 
good  authority  that  the  managers  of  the  new 
Salon  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  results  of  the  enterprise. 

The  old  Salon,  however,  has  no  need  to  be 
jealous  of  the  new  one  as  far  as  regards  its 
official  position,  for  the  State  has  been  prodigal 
towards  it,  and  has  voted  a  sum  of  225,000 
francs  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  from 
its  collection.  Nevertheless,  since  the  new 
minister,  M.  Bourgeois,  has  shown  himself 
determined  to  encourage  all  new  efforts,  a  sum 
of  75,000  francs  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  works  from  the  new  Salon.  The 
prizes  and  bursaries  given  under  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  des  Beaux- 
Arts  are  all  appropriated  to  the  old  Salon  to 
which  they  were  first  attached,  though  it  is 
said  that  M.  Antonin  Proust  intends  to  propose, 
when  the  matter  comes  up  for  discussion, 
that  next  year  these  revenues  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  establishments.* 

There  is  a  small  exhibition  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  not  far  from  the  Salon  Meissonier,  and 
a  little  crushed  by  the  latter,  which  deserves  a 
word ;  this  is  the  ground-floor  gallery  on  which 
M.  Henri  Dupray,  a  painter  of  the  School  of  De 
Neuville  and  D6taille,  has  revived  the  history  of 
the  French  army  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
with  its  variety  of  costumes  and  arms,  in  a  long 
series  of  pictures  showing  much  talent  and 
scrupulous  exactitude. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  Exhibition 
Palace  of  1889,  and  its  annexation  to  the  City,, 
on  certain  conditions  which  we  have  already 
recorded.  This  matter  may  probably  now  be 
regarded  as  settled;  at  any  rate  M.  Alphand 
thinks  so,  for  he  is  at  present  making  out  the 
arrangements  for  a  grand  fete  to  be  given  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  political  events  of  this  month,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  artisans’  manifestations  of  May  1, 
have  had  for  one  consequence  to  bring  to  the 

*  This  seems  rather  like  confiscation,  as  regards  the 
vested  rights  of  the  old  Soci6t6. — ED. 
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Hotel  de  Yille  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  and 
all  the  administrative  services  which  have  since 
1879  been  installed  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 
The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  will  therefore  at 
last  be  able  to  take  possession  of  all  the  build¬ 
ings  along  the  quay,  to  instal  here  a  number 
of  collections  which  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  attics,  and  to  isolate  the  works 
of  art  completely  from  the  neighbourhood 
which  left  them  in  constant  risk  from  fire. 

Since  the  Exhibition,  and  the  sale  of  the 
Grown  diamonds,  the  Salle  des  Etats  of  the 
Louvre  has  been  unoccupied.  There  is  a  talk 
of  transforming  it  into  a  museum  to  receive 
various  pictures  taken  from  Versailles  since  the 
Exhibition,  and  which  since  then  have  beer 
hidden  away  in  Paris.  Among  these  are  “  Lt 
Sacre  ”  of  David  and  the  “  18th  Brumaire  ”  ol 
Bouchot.  In  the  new  Salle  would  also  fine 
place  a  series  of  portraits  at  present  put  away 
in  lumber-rooms.  If  the  necessary  funds  are 
not  forthcoming,  the  galleries  will  be  tempora¬ 
rily  arranged  and  the  decoration  of  the  Salle 
dejs  Etats  postponed,  the  necessary  repairs  only 
being  undertaken  at  a  probable  cost  of  25,00( 
francs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gallery  is  being 
prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  antiquities  frorr 
Tunis  and  Algeria.  This  gallery,  which  will  be 
reached  from  the  Daru  staircase,  and  whicl 
will  be  ready  in  about  two  years,  is  situated 
under  the  gallery  of  Early  Italian  art. 

The  Louvre  is  about  to  receive  Millet’s 
picture  of  “  Les  Glaneuses,”  left  by  Mdme 
Pommeroy  of  Rheims,  and  which  will  be  shortly 
exhibited.  The  gallery  of  Renaissance  sculp 
ture  is  also  enriched  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgil 
by  Germain  Pilon,  which  decorated  the  Ecol< 
Militaire  at  St.  Cyr.  In  exchange  for  this 
statue,  the  State  has  offered  to  the  Ecole  one  o 
the  most  important  pictures  of  Protais,  “  L; 
Reserve,”  bought  at  the  posthumous  sale  of  th< 
artist’s  works. 

The  question  of  a  house  for  the  Opdn 
Comique  is  to  come  before  Parliament  agaii 
shortly.  The  Budget  Committee  appears  to  hav< 
shown  itself  utterly  hostile  to  the  reconstruc 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  theatre  on  the  Plact 
Boildieu,  and  it  is  feared  that  things  will  b< 
left  as  they  are,  and  the  Opera  Comique  b< 
maintained  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet.  withou 
undertaking  any  new  building.  The  Frencl 
architects  who  have  asked  for  a  competitior 
for  the  new  theatre  will  therefore  probably  be 
disappointed  in  their  hopes.  Another  dis 
appointment  probably  awaits  those  who  were 
looking  for  a  competition  for  the  rebuilds 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  St.  Cloud.  This 
scheme,  which  would  have  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  in  regard  to  carrving  on  the 
educat  ional  work  of  the  school,  is  probably  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Minister  of  War  is  personally 
opposed  to  it,  and  as  M.  Freycinet  is  an  old 
I  olytcchnic  man,  his  opinion  'will  have  consi¬ 
derable  weight  with  the  Government.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  present  establishment  will  be  opened 
nut  by  the  acquirement  of  some  adjacent  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  neighbouring  area  put  into  a 
better  sanitary  state.  The  architects  will  how¬ 
ever  have,  as  a  consolation,  the  competition  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Caserne  des  Celestins 
decided  on  in  principle  since  1886. 

The  cost  of  the  new  Caserne  to  be  built 
adjoining  Boulevard  Henri  IV.  is  estimated  at 
1,700,000  francs.  The  author  of  the  project 
classed  as  No.  1  will  receive  a  premium  of 
b,000  francs  if  lie  is  commissioned  to  carry  out 
the  work,  and  10,000  francs  otherwise.  Other 
cotnpetitors  are  to  receive  premiums  of  4,000 
1,000  francs.  The  competition 
will  be  closed  on  July  22.  Among  the  works  in 
progress  in  Paris,  those  of  the  rope  railway',  at 
Belleville,  are  being  actively  carried  on.  They 
were  commenced  in  March  last  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Bienvenue,  Ingenieur  des  Fonts  et 
Ghaussees.  This  work,  which  will  be  completed 
in  autumn,  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Administration  thinks 
of  establishing  two  other  similar  railways  up 
the  hills  of  Menilmontant  and  Montmartre. 

At  the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  the  gate  which 
closes  the  principal  entry  has  just  been  fixed, 
it  is  a  piece  of  open  wrought-iron  work,  with 
decorative  designs  (palms,  griffins’  heads, 
escutcheons,  &c.)  in  massive  bronze.  The 
gates  which  are  folding,  have  been  executed 
after  the  designs  of  M.  Blondel,  the  architect. 

i  an<^  ®0<^n  have  just  com- 

pleted  the  models  for  their  decorative  sculpture 
for  the  Pantheon,  the  former,  as  before  noted 
taking  the  monument  to  Mirabeau,  and  the 
latter  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Commission 
des  Beams- Arts  has  decided  that  a  temporary 


imitative  model  of  each  should  be  set  up  in  the 
Pantlffion  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect;  an 
excellent  expedient  which  might  well  be 
adopted  more  often  in  such  cases,  to  avoid 
ultimate  disappointment.  If  the  same  had 
been  done  with  the  paintings  in  the  Panth6on, 
we  should  not  now  be  regretting  the  grotesque 
contrasts  of  style  and  subjects  which  have 
spoiled  this  decorative  scheme. 

It  is  to  obviate  further  disappointments  of 
this  kind  that  the  committee  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  has  resolved  to  require  from 
all  the  painters  who  have  been  selected  to  co¬ 
operate,  that  they  should  put  up  full-size 
sketches  in  position  before  proceeding  to  the 
finished  work.  The  result  so  far  lias  been  most 
useful,  for  it  has  enabled  the  artists  to  judge  of, 
and  modify  where  necessary,  the  scale  of  the 
figures,  the  height  of  the  sight  line,  the  values 
of  colour,  and  the  general  harmony  between  the 
architecture  ami  the  painting.  The  question  of 
the  ceilings  has  yet  to  come,  and  the  committee 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  bringing  about  a 
harmonious  combination  between  the  odd  and 
incomprehensible  project  of  M.  Besnard  for  the 
Salon  des  Sciences  (exhibited  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars  Salon)  and  the  ceilings  by  MM.  Bonnat 
and  Jules  Lefebvre  which  are  to  be  in  near 
neighbourhood  to  it. 

The  competition  for  a  monument  to  Condorcet 
has  been  decided  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Among 
the  three  artists  in  the  second  competition  the 
commission  for  execution  has  been  given  to  M. 
Perrin.  M.  Louis  Noel  has  carried  off  the  first 
premium,  and  M.  Steiner  the  second.  We  must 
confess  that  none  of  the  three  models  have 
captivated  us  much,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
result  will  be  improved  in  the  bronze. 

Among  artistic  news  may  be  noticed  the 
exhibition  of  paintings,  designs,  pastels,  and 
sculptures  by  M.  Raffaelli.  This  rather  in¬ 
tractable  artist  refused  to  exhibit  at  either 
Salon,  and  has  made  his  own  exhibition  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre. 

Among  works  recently  executed  is  the  bust 
of  the  late  M.  Perrin,  former  administrator  of 
the  Com6die  Fran^aise,  executed  by  M. 
Guillaume  for  the  State ;  and  the  statue  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  which  has  been  completed  by 
M.  Chapu,  and  which  will  shortly  be  exhibited 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Copenhagen. 

We  announced  recently  that  M.  Alfred  Nor- 
mand  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  -  Arts  in  place  of  the 
late  M.  Diet ;  and  we  have  now  to  announce 
also  the  election  of  M.  Pascal,  the  learned 
architect  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale,  in  place 
of  the  regretted  Andre.  M.  Jean  Louis  Pascal 
was  born  in  Paris,  and  obtained  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1866,  as  well  as  a  medal  at 
the  Salon  of  the  same  year;  and  in  1880  he 
gained  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  M. 
Pascal  had  as  competitors  for  the  honour  MM. 
Ancelet,  Guadet,  Guillaume,  Hardy,  Dutert, 
Sedille,  and  Corroyer. 

At  its  last  sitting,  the  Academv  of  Science 
awarded  the  Tremont  prize  to  M.  Lavalley, 
painter,  and  M.  Danguy,  architect,  and  the 
Deschaume  prize  to  M.  Gigot,  architect. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Conseil 
Sup6rieur,  on  an  official  return  by  M.  Guillaume, 
has  formulated  an  opinion  the  realisation  of 
which  would  make  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the 
artistic  world  here.  It  has  demanded  that 
women  should  be  given  the  same  facilities  as 
men  in  regard  to  artistic  education,  and  be  put 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing.  In  support 
of  this  proposition  it  is  urged,  and  -with  truth, 
that  for  twenty  years  back  the  number  of 
female  artists,  painters  and  sculptors,  has  been 
continually  increasing.  Admitted  to  the  Salon 
exhibitions,  and  with  liberty  to  participate 
in  all  the  honorary  awards  along  with  men,  they 
find  themselves  often  occupying  a  secondary 
position  which  would  not  exist  if  they  could 
profit  equally  with  the  other  sex  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  Ecole.  In  all  the  “  Facultes,” 
it  is  added,  the  “  6tudiantes  ”  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  men.  Female  artists,  on  the 
contrary,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  instruction  given  in  private  ateliers,  and 
which  is  often  unsatisfactory  even  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts 
will  have  now  to  consider  the  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  views  of  the  Conseil  Superieur,  and  if 
they  arrive  at  an  affirmative  conclusion,  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  will  have  to  ask  the 
Chambers  for  a  vote  for  the  necessary  funds. 

I  he  competition  in  decorative  composition 
has  just  been  adjudged  at  the  Ecole.  A  pre¬ 
miere  medaille  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Binet, 
pupil  of  MM.  Andre  and  Laloux,  and  troisidmes 


medailles  to  MM.  Armbruster  and  Lerolle.  M.  I 
Armbruster  was  the  author  of  the  premiatedl  J 
design  for  a  sun-dial,  published  in  the  Builder 
for  April  5  of  this  year.  In  the  competition  for  | 
the  second-class  students,  the  subject  of  which  3 
was,  “  Trois  hotels  construits  sur  un  terrain-  fl 
irrOgulier,”  the  jury  have  awarded  “  premieres  ■ 
mentions  ”  to  MM.  Binet  and  Labouret.  In  the  I 
competition  in  “  Elements  Analytiques,”  of'  I 
which  the  programme  was  “  Un  petit  arc  de  j 
triomphe  decorO  d’un  ordre  Corinthien  Grec,’"  I 
sixty-four  projects  have  been  sent  in,  of  which  j 
not  less  than  fifty-nine  have  received  honourable  I 
mention. 

We  learn  that  M.  Gustave  Moreau,  painter,  \ 
and  Member  of  the  Institute,  has  been  appointed  1 
by  the  Government  a  member  of  the  Conseil 
SupOrieur  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of  M.  Robert-  ! 
Fleury.  To  be  appointed  to  succeed  such  a  I 
master  is  an  honour  of  which  M.  Moreau  may  j 
well  be  proud. 

As  to  the  venerable  Robert-Fleury,  whom  we-  j 
followed  on  the  8th  of  May  to  his  last  resting-  lj 
place,  he  was  for  some  time  past  overborne  with 
the  weight  of  years,  and  belonged,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present ;  yet  up 
to  the  last,  at  the  age  of  93,  he  still  preserved  li 
all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  intact. 

Robert-Fleury  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1797.  J, 
He  carried  on  his  artistic  studies  in  Paris  in 
the  ateliers  of  Girodet,  Gros  and  Horace 
Vernet.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
1820,  where  his  picture  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  that  date  his  reputation  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year.  Among  his  principal  | 
works  we  may  mention  “  The  Triumphal  Entry 
of  Clovis  into  Tours,”  which  is  at  Versailles* 

“  Galileo  before  his  Judges,”  and  “  Christopher  j 
Columbus,”  both  of  which  are  in  the  Luxem-  I 
bourg  Museum ;  “  Tasso  in  the  Monastery,”’  I 
“The  Last  Moments  of  Montaigne,”  “Charles  V. 
at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Just;”  works  wellt 
known  and  widely  popularised  by  engravings. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  and  laborious  career  I 
he  had  honours  showered  upon  him.  He 
received  medals  in  the  Salons  of  1824  and  1834, 
was  “  d6cor6  ”  in  1836,  made  officer  of  the 
Legion  in  1S49  and  Commander  in  1867,  | 

and  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut  in  1850.  In  1855  he  replaced1 
Blondel  as  Professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  of  which  he  became  Director  in  1863.  In 
1865  he  went  to  Rome  to  direct  the  Villa. 
Medici  establishment.  He  was  a  member  of 
nearly  all  foreign  Academies,  and  had  receivec7 
decorations  from  most  of  the  Sovereigns  of  | 
Europe.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  had! 
taken  no  part  in  exhibitions,  but  he  did  not 
cease  to  interest  himself  in  the  art  in  which  he 
was  so  distinguished.  His  name  will  remain  j 
prominent  among  the  annals  of  that  interesting 
artistic  period  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  5 
the  epoch  in  which  the  romantic  school  began  j 
to  give  to  French  painting  that  new  impulse 
which  freed  it  from  the  cold  classicism  into- 
which  it  had  been  congealed  during  the- 
Imperial  epoch. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  the]  sculptor 
Camille  Demesmay,  who  had  his  time  of  cele¬ 
brity.  He  died  at  Bezanfon  at  the  age  o£ 
seventy-four ;  he  was  the  author  of  various  ; 
decorative  statues,  notably  that  of  Mdlle.  de 
Montpensier  which  adorns  the  terrace  of 
Luxembourg  Jardin,  and  procured  its  author  | 
a  deuxi&me  medaille  in  the  Salon  of  1848.  He  ; 
executed  also  the  “  Mater  Christi  ”  of  the 
Church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  “  Saint  Philippe”-  I 
of  the  Ermit6,  the  “  Justice  ”  at  the  new  Louvre,. 

&c.  We  may  also  cite  among  his  works  various  j 
busts  which  are  in  the  Museum  of  Versailles,.  | 
and  a  Virgin  and  Child  which  is  in  the  Museum  | 
at  Bezan^on. 


Competition  :  Hymers  College,  Hull. — 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  the  assessor  appointed  j 

in  this  competition,  has  sent  in  his  report  1 

on  the  designs,  which  were  thirty-seven  in 
number.  After  a  general  analysis,  seven- 
teen  of  these  were  rejected  as  unsuitable,  anc5  | 

after  a  full  examination  of  the  remainder,  1 

the  assessor  reported  in  favour  of  that  marked  1 
“  Supervision  ”  (Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  &  Bilson,  1 
Hull)  as  first,  that  marked  “  Balbus  ”  (Mr.  • 
Wigram,  London)  as  second,  and  that  marked  \ 
“ Wilberforce  ”  (Messrs.  Chorley  &  Connon, 
Leeds)  as  third.  Mr.  Robins  speaks  highly  as 
to  the  generally  high  order  of  merit  of  the-  : 
designs  sent  in,  and  observes  that  “The 
Governors  have  every  cause  to  be  grateful  to- 
the  architectural  profession,  for  the  ready  and 
able  response  it  has  made  to  their  appeal  for  its- 
technical  assistance  in  this  important  matter.” 


■ 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
present  session  took  place  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.  (President), 
in  the  chair. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Council. 

The  President  read  the  report  of  the  scruti¬ 
neers  as  to  the  election  of  the  Council.  The 
voting  was  as  follows  : — 

President* — Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.f 
Vice  -  Presidents.  —  Prof.  Geo.  Aitchison, 
i  A.R.A.;f  Mr.  John  Macvicar  Anderson, f  Mr. 

.  Arthur  Cates, f  and  Mr.  Henry  Currey.f 
Honorary  Secretary. — Mr.  Aston  Webb.f 
Members  of  Council. — For  eighteen  seats  to 
be  filled  by  Fellows  there  were  thirty  candi- 
i  dates.  The  voting  was  as  follows: — Collcutt, 
T.  E.,f  442  votes  ;  Slater,  John,f  399  ;  Graham, 
Alex.,f  391 ;  George,  Ernest,  388 ;  Emerson, 
Wm.,f  383 ;  Belcher,  John,!  379 ;  Spiers, 
R.  Phen6,f  377;  Blashill,  T.,f  376;  Brooks, 
James, f  364  ;  Papworth,  Wyatt, f  360  ;  Douglas, 
Campbellf  (Glasgow),  300;  Brydon,  J.  McK., 
298  ;  Sedding,  J.  D„  297  ;  Hansard,  0.,f  288  ; 
Robins,  E.  C.,f  281 ;  Holden,  Johnf  (Manches¬ 
ter),  280 ;  Gruning,  E.  A.,f  268  ;  Fraser,  J.  B.f 
(Leeds),  254.  The  foregoing  eighteen  were 
declared  elected.  Not  Elected  : — Ridge,  L.  W., 
247 ;  Hall,  E.  T.,  235 ;  Johnson,  R.  J.  (New¬ 
castle),  234 ;  May,  E.  J.,  207 ;  Seddon,  J.  P., 
206  ;  Goddard,  Joseph  (Leicester),  197 ;  Plumbe, 
R.,  179  ;  Connon,  J.  W.  (Leeds),  142 ;  Drink- 
water,  H.  G.  W.  (Oxford),  142 ;  Ingelow,  B., 
120;  Seward,  E.  (Cardiff),  113  ;  Gough,  Hugh 
Roumieu,  102. 

Associate-Members  of  Council. — To  fill  ' the 
two  seats  on  the  Council  allotted  to  Associates, 
there  were  five  candidates.  The  voting  was  as 
follows : — Blomfield,  R.  T.,  292  ;  Rickman, f 
T.  M.,  241.  The  foregoing  were  elected.  Not 
elected : — Street,  A.  E.,  236  ;  Julian,  G.  R.,fl59; 
Middleton,  G.  A.  T.,  50. 

Presidents  of  Allied  Societies,  elected  to  seats 
on  the  Council : — Crisp,  H.f  (Bristol  Society  of 
Architects)  ;  Drew,  Thos.,  R.H.A.  (Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland) ;  Freeman, 
R.  K.  (Manchester  Society  of  Architects) ; 
Reade,  T.  M.  (Liverpool  Architectural  Society) ; 
Walker,  Herbert  (Nottingham  Architectural 
Society). 

Representative  of  the  Architectural  A  ssociation 
(London'). — Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  President. 

Auditors. — Wm.  Kidner,  Fellow  ;  Wm.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Associate. 

Election  of  Standing  Committees. 

Art  Standing  Committee. —  Fellows:  J.  M. 
Brydon,  R.  H.  Carpenter,  T.  J.  Flockton 
(Sheffield),  C.  F.  Hayward,  W.  Kidner,  E.  M. 
Macartney,  E.  J.  May,  R.  Nevill,  E.  Newton, 
and  E.  S.  Prior.  Associates  :  A.  Aitchison,  E.  I. 
Bell,  G.  H.  Birch,  G.  C.  Horsley,  James  Neale, 
and  A.  B.  Pite. 

Literature  Standing  Committee. — Fellows  : 

F.  T.  Baggallay,  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  T.  H. 
Eagles,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  J.  A.  Gotch  (Kettering), 
B.  Ingelow,  E.  M.  Macartney,  Wyatt  Papworth, 
H.  W.  Pratt,  and  Hugh  Stannus.  Associates : 
R.  T.  Blomfield,  H.  O.  Cresswell,  T.  Garratt, 

G.  R.  Julian,  A.  E.  Street,  and  P.  Waterhouse. 

Practice  Standing  Committee. — Fellows :  Cole 

A.  Adams,  H.  C.  Boyes,  S.  F.  Clarkson,  G.  R. 
Crickmay,  Prof.  B.  Fletcher,  G.  E.  Grayson 
(Liverpool),  E.  T.  Hall,  J.  S.  Hansom,  L.  W. 
Ridge,  and  S.  Salter.  Associates :  A.  R.  Barker, 
T.  Batterbury,  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle,  T.  M.  Rick¬ 
man,  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  and  E.  Woodthorpe. 

Science  Standing  Committee. — Fellows-.  Lewis 
Angell,  H.  D.  Appleton,  T.  W.  Cutler,  H.  Daw¬ 
son,  A.  J.  Gale,  J.  D.  Mathews,  Prof.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  B.  Tabberer,  Ernest  Turner,  and  T.  H. 
Watson.  Associates :  II.  A.  K.  Gribble,  C. 
Henman,  F.  Hooper,  H.  Lovegrove,  W.  C. 
Street,  and  II.  Tanner. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  scrutineers  for  the  trouble 
they  had  taken  in  connection  with  the  election. 

The  Arab  House  in  Cairo. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  by  Count  D’Hulst,  entitled  “The  Arab 


*  For  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Honorary  Secretary,  as  well  as  for  the  seats  on  tho 
Council  tilled  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Allied  Societies 
and  the  representative  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
there  was,  of  course,  no  balloting. 

t  Marked  thu3  were  members  of  the  outgoing 
Council. 


House  in  Cairo,”  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

In  introducing  the  subject,  the  author  stated 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  East  for  a 
monarch  to  build  a  fresh  capital  on  ascending 
the  throne.  Among  the  examples  of  this  habit, 
Cairo  was  conspicuous  ;  and,  again,  Egypt  had 
been  the  most  conquered  and  exposed  to  inter¬ 
necine  quarrels.  These  causes,  time,  and  an 
unreasonable  imitation  of  European  architec¬ 
ture,  had  furthered  the  destruction  of  Arab 
houses.  Some  beautiful  old  ones  were,  how¬ 
ever,  still  left  in  Cairo,  and  proved  that  the 
richness  and  elegance  displayed  in  Arab  public 
buildings  were  also  attributes  of  the  private 
houses.  According  to  Arab  writers,  private 
houses  in  Damascus  were  built  after  the 
fashion  of  the  late  Roman  houses ;  in  Persia, 
especially  in  Bagdad,  the  ancient  Persian 
houses  served  as  examples ;  while  in  Nor¬ 
thern  Africa  and  Spain  the  Moors  evidently 
had  copied  those  of  the  ancient  Roman. 
The  principles  of  the  plan  of  the  Arab 
house  were  :  (1)  Grouping  of  the  rooms  around 
courts  and  gardens  ;  (2)  absolute  separation  of 
the  rooms  for  each  sex  ;  (3)  prevention  of 
passers-by  seeing  into  the  courts ;  (4)  windows 
arranged  so  that  a  man  on  camel-back  could 
not  see  in,  and  so  that  they  neither  overlooked, 
nor  were  overlooked  by,  others  ;  (5)  railing  the 
windows  of  upper  floors  so  that  the  women 
coidd  see  into  the  streets  and  courts  without 
being  observed ;  (6)  arrangement  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harim  (female  apartments)  in  a  special 
court,  or  in  a  place  remote  from  that  to  the 
salamlik  (male  apartments) ;  and  (7)  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms,  kitchen,  bath,  stables,  See., 
with  due  regard  to  the  ruling  breezes,  and  the 
construction  of  ventilators  to  air  the  rooms. 

The  Cairo  house  bad  generally  several  floors, 
and  not  unfrequently,  towards  the  streets,  a 
row  of  small  shops  on  the  ground  floor  ;  while 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  bay-like  con¬ 
structions  protruded  about  1  ft.  6  in.,  mostly 
composed  of  turned  wooden  lattice-work ;  the 
roof  was  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  pendant 
fretwork  ornament.  The  foundation  walls  to 
the  height  of  the  first  floor  were  of  quarried 
stone  or  cased  externally  with  the  soft 
calcareous  stone  of  the  Mokattam,  while  the 
superstructure  was  of  plastered  brick.  The 
house  was  entered  by  a  more  or  less  narrow 
dark  vestibule  leading  to  the  court,  and  forming 
one  or  two  angles  to  prevent  those  in  the  street 
seeing  into  it.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
court  and  the  various  halls  and  rooms  was  then 
jiven,  allusion  being  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
lorse-shoe  arc,  commonly  considered  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Mohammedan  arch,  was  not  very 
frequent  in  Cairo,  the  author  stating  that  in  all 
the  remains  of  Arab  houses  he  had  examined 
he  had  only  discovered  two  instances  in  which 
the  arcades  of  the  mahad  (a  reception-room  on 
the  first  floor)  were  horse-shoe  shaped.  In  the 
Cairo  Arab  house  all  decoration,  exterior  and 
interior,  was  the  work  of  the  architect,  and  not 
of  the  decorator  or  the  upholsterer.  The  ex¬ 
terior  was  very  plain :  all  ornamentation,  if 
any,  being  displayed  upon  the  entrance.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted,  Count  d’Hulst  con¬ 
sidered,  that  this  style  of  house  building,  so 
suitable  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  country,  was  rejected  for  the  building  a  la 
Franca,  the  suitableness  of  which  was  very 
doubtful.  The  house  of  the  French  Consulate 
General,  better  known  as  Count  St.  Maurice’s 
house,  showed  how  well  Cairene  architecture 
could  be  adapted  to  modern  requirements,  and 
what  handsome  and  artistic  effects  it  could 
produce. 

Local  taste  and  exigencies  were  important 
factors  in  Egypt ;  and  in  the  towns  of  the  Lower 
Delta  and  along  the  sea-shore  there  existed  an 
altogether  different  style — namely,  brick  archi¬ 
tecture.  What  was  most  noticeable  were  the 
doors  and  doorways,  which  were  ornamented 
with  delightful  geometrical  designs  in  a  kind  of 
mosaic,  composed  of  thin  pieces  of  red  and  black 
bricks,  whose  furrows  were  filled  in  with  white 
plaster  and  inlaid  in  the  brickwork.  Another 
mode  of  decoration  was  the  utilisation  of  the 
brick  itself  to  constitute  the  intended  design. 

It  was  notable  that,  notwithstanding  such 
a  developed  technique,  no  trace  of  moulded 
bricks  had  yet  been  discovered.  All  the  towns 
of  the  Lower  Delta  had  a  number  of  portals  of 
mosques  with  pendentives  constructed  entirely 
of  bricks.  At  Rosetta  the  ground-floors  were 
exclusively  devoted  to  warehouses  and  offices  ; 
a  separate  door  leads  to  the  dwelling  with  a 
staircase  to  the  first  floor  ;  a  peculiarity  is  that 
this  staircase  very  often  protrudes  with  half  of 


I  its  breadth.  In  Damietta,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  another  arrangement  existed :  the  house 
[  formed  three  sides  of  a  square ;  the  entrance  on 
the  open  side  led  into  a  place  partly  court, 
partly  hall,  having  roof  only  in  that  part  which 
is  built  over,  and  this  place  served  for  reception. 
Another  style  of  brick  architecture  which  was 
interesting  was  to  be  met  with  at  Assiout. 
These  brick  constructions,  being  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  state,  were  disappearing  fast,  their 
material  being  used  for  new  buildings ;  yet 
Count  d’Hulst  thought  the  places  mentioned  in 
his  paper  would  well  repay  a  thorough  explora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Phen6  Spiers  himself  added  some  notes 
to  the  paper,  of  which  notes  the  following  is  a 
brief  abstract : — Broadly  speaking,  Saracenic 
domestic  architecture  derived  its  architectural 
inspiration  from  religious  buildings.  The 
entrance  doorways  were  simpler  versions  of  the 
magnificent  portals  which  were  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  Mohammedan  architecture, 
the  doorway  being  placed  at  the  back  of  a 
square  mitre,  which  rose  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  and  was  arched  over  with  a  stalac¬ 
tite  vault.  It  was  generally  about  5  ft.  wide, 
and  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  its  decoration 
was  confined  to  the  elaboration  of  its  voussoirs, 
and  to  its  enclosure  within  a  flat  decorative 
moulding.  The  corbels  which  carried  the  pro¬ 
jecting  upper  floors  were  generally  of  stone,  and 
inclined  slightly  upwards.  The  principal 

feature  in  the  chief  court  was  the  mahad 
or  open  gallery,  placed  on  the  south 
side,  and  facing  the  north  ;  its  archi¬ 
tectural  design  was  derived  from  the 
arcades  surrounding  the  courts  of  a 

mosque.  The  ceilings,  cornices,  &c.,  of  the 
reception-rooms,  Mr.  Spiers  considered,  were 
based  on  those  found  in  the  mosques,  which 
were  the  finest  and  earliest.  It  was  possibly 
due  to  the  absence  of  published  plans  of  these 
houses  that  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in 
the  distinction  between  the  mandarah  and  the 
hadh,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  points  of 
difference  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  Count  d’Hulst.  In  all  cases  the  ceilings 
were  richly  painted  and  partially  gilt.  The 
openings  between  the  durlcah  and  the  Iceman, 
and  between  the  latter  and  its  recesses,  were 
spanned  by  beams  supported  on  curved  brackets 
and  carried  on  stalactite  corbels,  the  whole 
being  elaborately  carved,  painted,  and  gilt. 
Mr.  Spiers  joined  with  Count  d’Hulst  in  de¬ 
ploring  the  daily  destruction  of  these  beautiful 
works  of  art.  Many  of  those  in  Mr.  Dillon’s 
drawings  had  already  been  pulled  down  and 
their  decorative  features  broken  up  or  stolen. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  all  those  who  had  visited  Cairo 
would  thank  Count  d’Hulst  for  his  extremely 
interesting  paper,  and  Mr.  Spiers  for  having 
taken  the  trouble  of  reading  it.  There  were  one 
or  two  points  in  the  paper  which  struck  him  as 
being  worth  attention.  The  mandarah  was 
always  the  ground-floor  room,  but  the  first-floor 
room  above  was  often  quite  as  handsome,  or 
even  more  so.  Europeans  rarely  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  haah,  as  it  was  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  ladies’  department. 
Many  of  the  phrases  used  in  the  paper  appeared 
to  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Lane’s  book.  It 
was  well  that  architects  should  notice  that 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Egypt  presented 
interesting  examples  of  coloured  brickwork,  and 
with  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Egypt  presented  all  the  excellences 
which  rendered  it  suitable  for  such  climates  as 
India  and  East  Africa.  People  went  on  build¬ 
ing,  in  tropical  countries,  houses  suitable  for 
London  or  Paris,  instead  of  adopting  some  of 
the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  Mediaeval 
East,  which  would  really  be  of  practical 
utility  to  Europeans  who  were  resident  in  hot 
countries.  Mr.  Crace  concluded  by  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Count  d’Hulst  and  to  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois  asked  if  the  exportation 
of  wood  carvings  from  Cairo  still  went  on  as  it 
did  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ?  He  spoke 
from  experience,  because  on  one  occasion  he 
had  instructions  from  a  client  to  build  a  room 
in  the  Eastern  style,  with  the  fittings  he  had 
brought  home.  There  was  very  little  to  adapt 
in  the  interior,  but  the  exterior  was  made  to 
look  like  Egyptian  work,  with  zinc  and  other 
appliances,  and  the  process  was  very  humbling. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter  said  that  at  one  end  of 
Cairo  there  was  a  museum,  containing  all  kinds 
of  woodwork  of  this  description.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  badly  arranged,  and  there  was  no  cata- 
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logue.  In  1876  he  was  offered  the  whole  of  a 
house-front,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  though  it 
was  wonderfully  cheap  the  difficulty  of  getting 
people  to  pull  it  down  and  remove  it  was  too 
great. 

Mr.  W.  Brindley  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
He  considered  that  more  might  have  been 
made  of  the  subject,  by  showing  what 
dissimilarity  there  was  between  a  Cairo  house 
and  such  houses  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
South  of  Spain,  in  Algiers,  and  even  in  Tunis. 
The  marble  mosaic  pavement  of  the  house  of 
the  Mufti,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Spiers,  had 
probably  been  taken  from  one  of  the  churches 
built  by  Justinian.  There  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  any  remains  of  these  churches  left  in 
Egypt,  though  Procopius  stated  that  Justinian 
erected  several  churches  in  Egypt.  Where 
then  were  these  churches,  and  where  were  the 
mosaics  they  contained  ?  He  did  not  believe 
they  had  all  gone  to  Venice,  as  most  of  the 
mosaics  to  be  found  in  that  city  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  come  from  Constantinople.  The  mosaic 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Spiers  was  probably  part 
of  Justinian’s  work  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
many  of  such  mosaics  were  Christian  mosaics, 
adapted  frequently  with  Moorish  interlacings 
of  soft  marble.  He  did  not  believe  the  Arab 
ever  tackled  the  working  of  red  and  green 
porphyry.  The  nearest  approach  to  mosaic 
with  Arab  feeling  in  it  was  seen  in  the  mosaics 
to  be  found  at  Salerno,  Palermo,  and  Amalfi. 
There  the  real  Arab  feeling  was  to  be  seen 
running  through  the  mosaic,  while  the  Arab 
mosaic  work  in  Cairo  was  not  in  many  instances 
so  original.  In  Granada  the  old  houses 
remained  in  some  instances  as  perfect  as 
when  left  by  the  Moors.  Nearly  all  the  well- 
to-do  modern  houses  of  Seville  were  on  the 
Arab  model,  consisting  of  a  central  court  with 
marble  colonnades,  round  which  were  placed 
the  rooms.  They  were  very  beautiful,  and 
certainly  suited  the  climate. 

The  President  said  that  architects  might 
learn  much,  as  artists,  from  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Moors,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  used  geometry,  and  the  beautiful  forms 
from  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  replying,  said  that  the 
importation  of  Cairene  woodwork  still  went  on 
to  a  certain  extent.  Some  little  time  ago  he 
was  able  to  get  an  interesting  shop-front,  but 
it  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
good  Egyptian  woodwork  out  of  the  country. 
The  adaptation  of  materials  had  gone  on  to  a 
very  large  extent;  old  capitals  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  occasional  specimens  of  marble  and 
•even  of  porphyry  having  been  used.  Still  there 
remained  the  admirable  patterns  of  the  Arabs, 
or  rather  of  the  Copts,  who  had  always  been 
the  art-workers  of  the  Mahommedans.  The 
Copts  were  extremely  clever  with  geometrical 
patterns,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  one  he 
had  referred  to  was  of  the  thirteenth  or  four¬ 
teenth  century.  The  number  of  these  patterns 
was  practically  endless. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  take  place  on  Monday,  the  16th 
mst.,  when  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  would  be 
presented  to  Mr.  John  Gibson  (Past  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent),  and  a  business  meeting  would  also  be 
held. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  market  is  in  an  even  worse  condition  than 
it  was  last  week,  its  tendency  being  still  down¬ 
wards.  There  is  very  little  business  doing  in 
any  branch  of  the  trade.  Pig-iron  has  been 
very  quiet.  Scotch  warrants  have  gone  down 
steadily,  and  Scotch  makers’  iron  has  declined, 
in  sympathy,  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  according 
to  brand.  Cleveland  iron  has  lost  another 
shilling  in  value,  and  even  at  that  rate  is  little 
inquired  after.  In  other  districts  similar  con¬ 
ditions  prevail,  lower  prices  and  a  dull  demand. 
Bessemer  pig  has  settled  down  to  55s.  in  the 
north-west,  the  trade  being  without  life.  There 
is  little  animation  either  in  finished  iron  or 
steel.  Further  reductions  in  price  are  noted, 
ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  a  ton.  The 
prospects  of  the  shipbuilding  trade  are  not 
improving.  Those  of  engineers  are  slightly 
better. — Iron.  J 

Ventilation.— Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson,  & 
Co.,  have  introduced  their  system  of  venti¬ 
lating  into  the  large  new  Abbey  Parochial 
Hospital,  erected  at  Paisley,  their  improved 
patent  self-acting  exhaust  ventilators  being 
used  for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air. 


Illustrations. 

SOME  CHURCHES  UPON  THE  LOWER 
RHINE.— V. 

ST.  QUIRINUS  AT  NEUSS. 

HE  little  town  of  Neuss,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  a  little  south  of  Dusseldorf,  is 
not  a  very  agreeable  place.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  dreary-looking  plain,  and 
is  unattractive  to  the  general  traveller  who 
is  in  search  of  pleasure  or  recreation.  The 
architect  or  antiquary  will,  however,  pardon  its 
dingy  appearance  and  odours  on  account  of  its 
archaeological  treasures.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
place  of  Roman  origin,  and  monuments  of  a 
very  early  date,  coins,  and  other  relics  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  found.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  Mediaeval  walls,  and  two  very  fine 
gates,  built  of  brick,  with  extinguisher-capped 
towers,  which  may  date  as  far  back  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  principal  street 
is  not  unpicturesque,  and  possesses  some 
fairly  good  gabled  houses.  There  are  four 
churches  in  the  town,  but  only  one  of  them  is 
specially  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  is  the  minster,  or 
Church  of  St.  Quirinus.  The  building  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  example  of  Transition  from 
Romanesque  to  First  Pointed,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  four  aisles,  western  tower  with  tran¬ 
septs,  and  a  “  crossing  ”  from  which  two  short 
apsidal  transepts  and  an  eastern  apse  radiate. 
This  crossing  is  crowned  by  an  octagonal 
lantern  terminating  in  a  dome,  each  side  of  the 
lantern  being  gabled.  Whether  the  dome  is 
part  of  the  original  design  or  not  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Externally,  the  west  front  is  by  far  the 
finest  portion  of  the  church.  It  is  a  singularly 
rich  and  beautiful  composition,  more  like  the 
Late  Romanesque  work  of  Lombardy  than  that 
of  Germany.  The  date  inscribed  near  the 
western  doorway  is  1209,  but  probably  this  only 
refers  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  work. 

The  tower  appears  to  be  slightly  later  than 
the  gables  below  it,  and  has  rather  an  English 
look  about  it.  The  parapet  and  pinnacles  are, 
of  course,  later, — fifteenth-  or,  possibly,  six¬ 
teenth-century  work.  In  all  probability,  as 
originally  erected,  the  sides  of  the  tower  were 
gabled,  and  the  composition  terminated  in  a 
square  spire  with  its  angles  set  upon  the  apices 
of  the  gables. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Quirinus  is 
!  very  striking.  It  is  remarkably  lofty  in  propor- 
•  tion  for  an  early  church.  The  nave  is  vaulted 


in  square  quadripartite'  bays,  each  containing ; 
two  pier  arches  and  two  triforium  openings.  . 
The  latter  are  subdivided  into  two  lights,  and  : 
the  triforium  itself  is  vaulted  with  moulded : 
ribs. 

The  outer  aisles  are  subdivided  into  chapels  ; 
containing  modern  Romanesque  altars.  The  i 
lantern  is  internally  vaulted  with  octopartite  < 
groining,  which  has  been  decorated  by  Over-  • 
beck.  The  work,  however,  is  unworthy  of  ■ 
that  master,  and  singularly  feeble  and  poor,  t 
Standing  under  the  lantern  is  a  huge  modern  i 
Romanesque  baldacchino  and  high  altar  of  • 
the  most  wretched  design.  The  three  apses ; 
which  form  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church  l 
are  beautifully  treated,  and,  if  the  wretched  t 
modern  high  altar  were  cut  down,  would  < 
have  a  charming  effect  when  seen  from  the  t 
nave.  There  is  a  very  original  treatment  of' 
the  choir  here  which  offers  a  most  valuable  and  c 
useful  suggestion  for  our  modern  churches. ; 
The  choir-stalls,  which  are  excellent  examples  : 
of  fourteenth  -  century  woodwork,  instead  of  i 
running  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  < 
west  so  as  to  cut  off  the  transeptal  apses,; 
follow  the  curves  of  the  apses  themselves. ; 
This  is  not  only  a  utilisation  of  space,  3 
which  is  generally  lost,  but  has  two  other  : 
advantages,  for,  while  it  places  the  choir  in  its ; 
correct  position,  it  prevents  the  singers  being  so  ( 
very  conspicuous  as  they  generally  are  in  a  r 
stalled  choir ;  and,  secondly,  there  can  be  no  ( 
doubt  that  each  set  of  stalls  being  backed  by  a ; 
semicircular  apse  is  better  for  sound  than  a  flat  ,1 
wall  or  open  screen. 

Beneath  the  three  eastern  apses  and  the  c 
“  crossing  ”  is  a  very  early  'crypt,  which  is  ; 
visible  from  the  nave,  and  is  entered  by  a  flight  i 
of  steps  in  the  centre  going  down  into  it ;  this  j 
crypt  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  ; 
of  small  columns,  and  has  a  grand,  mysterious  : 
effect. 

Except  the  stalls  previously  mentioned,  the  < 
Church  of  St.  Quirinus,  at  Neuss,  contains  no  < 
furniture  worthy  of  notice.  H.  W.  B. 


BRASENOSE  COLLEGE.  OXFORD. 

The  illustration  shows  one  bay  of  Mr.  Jack-  : 
son’s  new  front  of  Brasenose  College,  in  the  < 
High-street  of  Oxford,  and  is  reproduced  from  I 
the  drawing  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy ; 
this  year. 

The  completion  of  the  new  front  will  be  the  ( 
last  portion  of  an  extensive  scheme  for  the  en- 1 
largement  of  the  College  by  a  new  quadrangle  £ 
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'hicli  was  begun  in  the  year  1882,  and  has  been 
arried  out  in  successive  instalments  down  to 
he  present  time.  There  still  remains  one  block 
o  be  added  in  order  to  complete  the  new  quad- 
angle,  which  has  to  await  the  expiration  of 
ome  leases.  The  accompanying  block  plan 
hows  the  extent  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  additions  to 
he  College. 

The  bay  we  illustrate  to-day  is  at  the  south- 
jast  corner  of  the  new  front,  next  to  St.  Mary’s 
Dhurch,  and  forms  part  of  the  new  house  for 
-lie  Principal. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  last  part  of 
ihe  work  was  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Colchester.  The 
Clerk  of  Works  was  Mr.  Mockford. 


BARNSDALE  HILL,  RUTLAND. 

This  house  is  being  built  on  a  line  site,  about 
three  miles  from  Oakham.  The  walls  are  built 
and  faced  with  stone  from  Exton  Park,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  general  stone  dressings  are 
of  Weldon  stone,  and  the  copings,  cornices,  and 
weatherings  of  Doulting  stone.  The  red  moulded 
bricks  for  the  chimneys  are  from  Cossey,  near 
Norwich,  and  the  facing  bricks  from  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  roof  is  tiled.  Mr.  Grundy 
is  to  warm  part  of  the  house  with  hot  air.  The 
hall  is  eventually  to  be  panelled  with  some  of 
the  line  oak  from  Wentworth  Park,  Yorkshire. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Foster  &  Dicksee, 
of  Rugby,  and  the  architect  Mr.  E.  J.  May, 
F.R.I.B.A.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Woolacott.  The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing 
in  this  year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  SHEFFIELD 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  give  this  week  the  elevation  and  two 
plans  of  the  design  submitted  in  the  first  com¬ 
petition  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Hunter,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  which  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  regard  to  the  intention  and 
.scheme  of  the  design,  the  architects  give  the 
following  notes  embodying  a  portion  of  their 
report : — 

“  The  conditions  governing  the  plan  are  briefly 
these  : — That  it  should  be  convenient  in  its  general 
arrangement  for  the  effective  working  of  each 
of  the  several  departments,  whether  taken 
separately  or  in  their  necessary  inter-communica¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  corridors  should  bo  direct ;  that  the 
general  entrance  doors  and  those  to  the  public 
•offices  and  principal  rooms  should  be  centrally 
placed  and  easily  discerned  ;  the  staircases  con¬ 
venient  to  the  departments  to  which  they  lead  ; 
and  that  finally,  the  various  departments  may  admit 
of  future  extension  and  re-arrangement,  and  that 
this  last  proposition  is  best  provided  for  by  con¬ 
tinuous  and  circumambient  corridors.  Beside  the 
small  spaces  shown  on  the  ground  and  first  floors 
for  future  extension,  an  additional  area  of  6,400 
sq.  ft.  is  provided  on  the  second  floor  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Council-chamber  has  been  placed  in  the 
•angle  formed  by  the  diverging  line  of  Cheney-row, 
partly  because  by  having  direct  communication  on 
•either  side  with  the  Mayor’s  parlour  and  committee- 
vroom  suite  it  is  better  adapted  for  the  general 
transaction  of  Council  business,  and  partly  because, 
by  being  so  situated,  it  avoids  the  objections  to  a 
Council-chamber  placed  in  a  central  area  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  corridors,  while  the  requisite 
quiet  and  absence  of  bustle  is  secured  by  its  being 
placed,  together  with  the  committee-rooms,  towards 
the  side  overlooking  the  churchyard.  The  Council- 
chamber  is  semicircular  in  form  and  is  lighted 
principally  by  a  range  of  clearstory  windows. 
Directly  beneath,  on  tho  ground  floor  and  partaking 
generally  of  its  form,  is  the  Borough  Accountant’s 
public  office.  The  ceiling  of  this  room,  above  the 
public  portion,  is  15  ft.  high,  but  by  the  upward 
.slope  of  the  Council-chamber  floor  above  and  the 
public  gallery,  a  height  of  24  ft.  is  reached  at  the 
outer  wall,  in  which  are  placed  windows  of  that 
height,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  into  the  room.  In 
the  Waterworks  Department  the  administrative  and 
clerical  portions  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
departmental  corridor. 

The  grand  staircase  rises  directly  from  the 
-entranee-hall,  and  being  the  state  staircase  leading 
to  the  reception-rooms  suite,  it  has  been  treated 
•with  greater  elaboration.  The  entrance-hall  is  com¬ 
paratively  low,  and  its  ceiling  is  broken  up  into 
panels  by  heavy  beams  supported  by  solid  stone 
columns.  This  hall  has  been  purposely  kept  low  in 
tone  and  heavy  in  character  to  give  full  value  to  the 
arcaded  staircase,  with  its  bright  dome  light,  which 
rises  directly  beyond.  On  the  first  floor  the  stair¬ 
case  is  surrounded  by  corridors,  giving  access  to  the 
reception-rooms  suite,  the  Council-chamber,  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  and  cloak-rooms.  As  the  promoters 
desire  that  tiie  latter  shall  be  placed  on  the  first 
floor  and  be  common  to  the  reception  rooms  and 
Council-chamber  suites,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  avoidance  of  the  unfortunate  crush  some-  I 


times  observable  during  receptions  when  ladies  and 
gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms  are  respectively  on  either 
side  of  a  staircase,  and  opening  from  a  reception 
corridor.  In  a  continuous  line  are  the  reception- 
room,  dining-room,  and  Mayor's  parlour,  and  these 
occupy  the  entire  length  of  the  Pinstone-street 
front. 

The  heating  throughout  would  be  by  hot  water. 
Fresh-air  inlets  are  provided  to  each  room,  and 
these,  together  with  the  hot-water  pipes  and  foul- 
air  extracts,  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
occupants  of  each  room,  the  foul  air  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  series  of  exhaust  tubes  to  the  large 
upcast  exhaust  shafts  fitted  at  either  end  of  the 
building.  The  entire  drainage  system  is  concen¬ 
trated  at  two  points,  from  whence  it  would  be 
discharged  into  the  main  sewer,  and  at  the  head  of 
eaoh  system  are  automatic  flushing  tanks. 

Externally  the  design  is  influenced  by  its  site,  its 
surroundings,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  built.  To  be  effective  one  ventures 
to  think  that  it  should  be  treated  simply  and  in 
mass,  with  strong  broad  mouldings  and  detail,  and 
this  is  perhaps  rendered  the  more  imperative  by 
the  smoky  condition  of  the  city  atmosphere.  These 
considerations  seemed  to  point  to  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance  as  a  style  combining  the  simplicity  and 
breadth  considered  essential,  together  with  the 
dignity  associated  with  the  abode  of  a  civic  body. 
Tho  range  of  reception  rooms  having  naturally 
settled  themselves  towards  the  main  front,  and 
requiring  a  much  greater  height  of  ceiling 
than  that  necessary  for  offices,  the  Surrey- 
street  front  has  been  detached  from  it  by  the 
tower,  and  treated  separately  as  two  floors.  The 
greater  height  of  the  reception-rooms  suite  seeming 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  rooms  being  placed  above 
for  any  practical  use,  and  increased  vertical  height 
not  being  thereby  obtainable,  the  necessity  for  a 
strong  horizontal  treatment  more  distinctly  asserted 
itself  ;  while  again,  if  the  grand  length  internally 
of  tbe  reception-rooms  suite  were  broken  by  the 
contracted  walls  of  a  heavy  central  tower,  it  seemed 
clear  the  effect  of  these  rooms  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  The  desirability  of  an  unbroken 
range  of  building  having  thus  arisen  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plan,  it  was  endeavoured  to  give 
expression  to  the  same  in  the  elevation. 

As  a  tower  rising  from  the  Pinstone-street  front 
could  not  be  well  seen  from  any  very  important 
point  near,  it  has  in  consequence  boon  kept  behind 
the  line  of  the  front  walls,  and  placed  so  that  rising 
from  the  Surrey-street  wing,  its  upper  and  richer 
stages  could  be  seen  abovo  the  roof  of  the  front 
block,  and  from  its  great  height  aDd  mass  form  the 
crowning  feature  of  that  summit  ef  the  city.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION : 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  RESOLVED  UPON. 

The  adjourned  special  business  meeting,  to 
further  consider  the  report  of  the  special 
Education  Committee*  was  held  on  Friday, 
May  30,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  the  President,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  announced  that  the  first 
vacation  visit  would  be  made  on  Saturday, 
June  7,  to  Shiplake  Court,  by  permission  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Ernest  George  &  Peto. 

The  President  said  they  would  now  proceed 
with  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  special 
Education  Inquiry  Committee,  but,  before  doing 
so,  he  would  just  like  to  point  out  that 
although  the  report  as  printed  in  A.  A. 
Notes  was  the  report  of  the  special  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  report  had  been  submitted  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  general  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  general  Committee  having 
adopted  it,  it  was  therefore  now  not  merely  the 
report  of  the  special  Committee,  but  was  the 
report  of  the  general  Committee.  He  had  also 
to  announce  that  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  meeting,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  considered  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Stannus  of  dividing  the  report  into 
sections,  or  of  submitting  resolutions  covering 
certain  definite  portions  of  the  report.  As  the 
result  of  that  consideration,  the  Committee  had 
drafted  a  series  of  resolutions  which  would  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  portion  of  Mr.  Stannus’s  amendment, 
directing  that  the  opinion  of  the  members 
should  be  taken  by  paper  on  a  certain  part  or 
parts  of  the  scheme,  Mr.  Stannus  was  not  there, 
but  he  understood  that  he  only  proposed  that 
the  opinion  of  members  should  be  taken  after 
the  discussion  of  the  report,  and  therefore  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  pressing  that  part  of  his 
amendment  then. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie,  as  the  mover  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  discussion  on  the  last  occa¬ 
sion,  then  rose  to  continue  the  discussion.  He 
said  that  he  thought  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Committee  should  have  adopted  Mr. 
Stannus’s  suggestion  as  to  dealing  with  the 

*  See  pp.  316,  349,  371,  and  376,  ante. 


report  by  sections.  But  that  having  been  done, 
he  hardly  knew  now  upon  what  he  was  going 
to  speak. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Stannus’s  amend¬ 
ment  having  been  virtually  accepted  by  the 
Committee,  they  proposed  to  take  the  report  in 
sections,  each  of  which  would  be  covered  by  one 
of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  drafted  by 
the  Committee.  Passing  over  the  first  portion 
of  the  Report,  from  page  123  to  a  little  way 
down  p.  125  in  A.  A.  Notes,  which  was  purely 
historical,  they  came  to  the  actual  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  report  in  which  the  Committee 
recommended  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of 
a  methodical  system  of  teaching.  In  order  to 
give  effect  to  that  portion  of  the  Report,  he 
would  nfove  from  the  chair  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : — 

“That  some  more  methodical  system  of  study  is 
essential  in  the  Architectural  Association,  and  that  the 
need  of  such  a  system  is  emphasised  by  the  recent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Institute  programme  of  progressive 
examinations." 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
second  that. 

Mr.  Leverton  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  Needham  Wilson  said  he  failed  to  see 
what  were  the  arguments  to  show  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  had  failed.  He  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  for  the  Association  to  con¬ 
vert  itself  into  a  mere  cramming  machine  for  the 
Institute  Examination.  He  went  further  than 
saying,  with  Mr.  Cole  Adams,  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  not  become  a  mere  College  of 
Architecture,  and  he  said  that  they  must  not 
make  it  into  a  mere  cramming  machine. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  resolution 
that  he  would  move  was  as  follows  : — 

“  That  the  mutual  system,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Association  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  members 
w.n  small,  now  presents  great  disadvantages  and 
difficulties.” 

Mr.  Leverton  opposed  this  motion.  He  said 
that  each  Class  under  the  present  system  had 
either  a  chairman  or  a  number  of  Visitors  who 
were  generally  far  removed  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class,  both  in  years  and  in  know¬ 
ledge.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Slater  failed  to 
prove  his  case  that  the  mutual  system  had 
failed.  When  the  Association  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  it  was  quite  true  that  it  had  not  anything 
like  the  same  number  of  junior  members  that  it 
now  had ;  but  then  it  had  few  or  no  senior 
members  to  draw  upon  for  Visitors.  Now,  they 
had  in  their  “  Brown  Book  ”  the  names  of  some 
of  the  very  first  men  in  the  profession.  Mr. 
Slater  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  had 
now  eighteen  classes,  and  he  urged  that  as  a 
reason  why  they  could  not  go  on  with  the 
voluntary  system.  Mr.  Slater  said  that  the 
voluntary  system  had  been  strained  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  On  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Leverton) 
did  not  think  that  it  had  reached  the  limit  of 
elasticity.  The  great  disadvantage  of  having 
paid  Visitors  was  that  it  would  restrict  them  to 
the  choice  of  young  and  comparatively  unknown 
men  as  teachers,  for  they  could  not  expect  the 
leading  men  of  the  profession  to  come  down 
and  teach  them  for  the  remuneration  they 
would  be  able  to  offer.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  teachers  were  honorary  officers,  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  ask  the 
leading  men  in  the  profession  to  come  and  act 
as  Visitors.  He  was  quite  aware  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  disadvantage  of  having 
honorary  Visitors,  instead  of  paid  teachers,  was 
that  a  great  many  would  be  required  to  work 
the  Classes;  and  there  was  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  that  with  a  succession  of  Visitors 
there  would  be  some  loss  of  continuity  in  the 
work.  There  were  a  great  many  things  in 
architecture  which  were  matters  of  individual 
opinion,  upon  which  one  could  not  lay  down 
the  law  and  say  “  This  is  right  ”  or  “  That  is 
right.”  Naturally  the  pupils  would  favour  the 
views  of  the  men  whom  they  best  knew  or 
admired.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  for  the 
first  half  of  the  proposed  course - 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  hon.  sec.,  here  rose  to 
order,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Leverton  was 
referring  to  the  details  of  the  curriculum,  which 
would  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  resolutions. 

Mr.  Leverton,  resuming,  proceeded  to  quote 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Farrow  to  A.  A. 
Notes  in  November,  1887,  contending  that  the 
mutual  system  had  worked  well,  and  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  for  the  Association  to  put 
itself  into  competition  with  the  classes  at 
University  College  or  elsewhere.  And  yet  Mr. 
Farrow  had  Lsigned  the  report  of  the  special 
Committee 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Mr.  Farrow  said  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had 
changed  his  views  on  the  question,  but  the 
present  position  of  architectural  education  and 
of  the  profession  in  general  was  totally  different 
to  that  which  it  held  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
quoted  from.  Since  that  time  the  Institute  had 
established  a  scheme  of  progressive  examina¬ 
tions.  Had  not  that  scheme  of  examinations 
been  established,  the  need  for  the  proposed  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  the  Association  would 
not  have  been  so  imperative  as  it  was.  The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had 
changed  its  tactics,  and  had  said  that  every 
man  entering  the  profession  must  pass  through 
a  systematic  course  of  study.  But  where  was 
that  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  1  It  could 
be  obtained  easily  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America  even,  but  was  not  to  be  obtained  in 
this  country  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  the  largest  architectural  society  in  the 
country,  would  be  very  much  to  blame  if  did  not 
take  some  steps  to  provide  the  deficiency.  Mr. 
Leverton  had  said  that  they  had  a  large 
number  of  Visitors  to  draw  upon  for  their 
classes.  It  was  no  doubt  true  that  a  great 
many  of  their  members  were  competent  to  act 
as  Visitors,  but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  them  so  to  act,  even  for  one  night  per 
session.  That  was  his  experience,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  experience  of  all  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  Classes 
during  the  past  ten  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  had,  for  some  few  years  past,  been  some 
departure  from  the  mutual  system,  as  was  seen 
in  the  fact  that  they  had  already  one  or  two 
classes  in  which  they  had  paid  lecturers  or 
teachers. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  that  if  he  thought 
for  one  moment  that  the  intention  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  before  the  meeting  was  to  eliminate 
altogether  the  mutual  system  from  the  work  of 
the  Association,  he  should  support  Mr.  Leverton 
in  opposing  it.  But  he  did  not  read  it  so.  He 
thought  that  the  resolution  was  simply  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  now  that  the  Institute 
had  established  the  Examination,  the  volun¬ 
tary  system  of  work  in  the  Association  needed 
supplementing.  He  therefore  hoped  that  they 
would  vote  upon  the  motion  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  thought  that  the  resolution 
was  somewhat  too  vague.  The  question  was,  if 
the  resolution  were  carried,  how  far  would  the 
Committee  be  bound  to  employ  paid  teachers  ? 
He  was  sorry  to  see  that  there  was,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  such  a  small  attendance  of 
members  present. 

The  Chairman  then  formally  put  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  with  only  one  or  two  dissen¬ 
tients. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  next  resolu¬ 
tion  : — 

“That  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  Institute  pro¬ 
gramme  as  the  basis  (but  not  the  limit)  of  any 
systematic  course  of  instruction  established  by  the 
Association.” 


Mr.  Harry  Sirr  thought  that  the  resolution 
rather  committed  the  Association  to  do  too 
much, — that  was,  if  he  understood  it  aright. 
If  it  were  carried,  would  it  bind  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  class  with  a  paid  teacher  for 
every  subject  in  the  Institute  programme  ? 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  certainly  not. 
Classes  would  only  be  established  as  they  were 
needed,  and  in  response  to  a  demand  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Mr.  W.  Burrell  said  that  he  did  not  like  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  at  all.  Why  should 
they  make  the  Institute  programme  the  basis 
for  their  work  in  the  Association  ?  He  did  not 
say  that  that  programme  was  a  bad  one,  and 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  the  formation 
of  classes  for  the  study  of  the  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  in  it,  and  others  besides. 

The  President  said  that  that  practically 
amounted  to  the  same  thing. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  resolution 
was  carried  with  only  five  or  six  dissentients. 

The  President  said  the  next  resolution  he  had 
to  move  was  as  follows  : — 


.  i  a  combination  of  lectures  and  classes  is  pr< 
JnH.w.w1"8  m  Classes  or  by  lectures  taken  sin 
‘f  a.  general  rule,  instruction  in  any 
1  1  k.uy.  V  be  better  imparted  by  a  si 
'  j  ■bult  that.  for  advanced  students  the  systei 
Visitors  is  in  most  cases  preferable.”  1 


Mr.  Max  Clarke  moved,  as  an  amendmei 
the  omission  of  the  words  “  in  most  cases  ” 
the  last  lme  of  the  resolution. 

After  some  discussion,  this  amendment  w 
negatived  by  a  large  majority,  only  about 
dozen  hands  being  held  up  in  its  favour,  a; 
the  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


The  President  next  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : — 

“That  in  formulating  any  curriculum  of  study,  the 
work  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
necessitate,  generally  speaking,  more  than  twelve  hours 
of  evening  work  in  each  week." 

After  some  little  discussion  this  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President  next  moved  : — 

“That  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  an  architec¬ 
tural  studio  be  established  by  the  Association.” 

Mr.  Leverton  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “  That 
the  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a 
studio  be  postponed  for  a  year.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  finding  no  seconder,  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  after  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  E.  S. 
Beale,  C.  H.  Brodie,  and  Percy  D.  Smith 
(A.A.  Travelling  Student  for  this  year),  all  in 
favour  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
the  resolution  as  put  from  the  chair  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

The  President  next  moved : — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  course  of  day  instruction 
be  established  on  the  same  basis  as  the  evening  in¬ 
struction.” 

Mr.  Needham  Wilson  said  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  that  proposal,  and  must  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  any  such  thing  as 
a  day-class,  except  for  pupils  preparing  to  enter 
architects’  offices.  After  an  articled  pupil  had 
been  a  short  time  in  an  architect’s  office  his 
principal  expected  to  get  some  small  return  in 
the  shape  of  work  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  pupil.  He  did  not  think  it  fair  to  ask  the 
principal  to  allow  his  pupils  to  go  to  a  day- 
studio  or  to  day-classes. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  he  heartily  supported 
the  resolution  before  the  meeting.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  day-classes  was  inevitable.  It 
would  be  in  the  knowledge  of  all  who  were 
members  of  the  Institute  that  quite  recently 
that  body  had  issued  what  might  be  called  a 
model  form  of  articles  of  pupilage,  and  one 
express  stipulation  in  those  articles  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  principal  should  give  all  reason¬ 
able  facilities  for  enabling  the  pupil  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  and  to  go  up  for  the  Institute 
Examination.  Now  that  form  of  articles  had 
been  issued  to  practically  all  the  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  who  were  principals,  and 
who  had  a  tolerably  fair  knowledge  of  the  pulse 
of  the  profession.  He  was  therefore  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  day-classes 
would  be  a  very  great  success,  and  that  the 
principals  themselves  would  welcome  them. 
Those  who  did  not  would  probably  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  pupils  after  a  time. 

Mr.  Beale  said  that  the  Association  was  taking 
a  very  great  step  in  the  passing  of  the  report. 
They  had  heard  various  arguments  in  favour  of 
day-classes,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
indeed,  was  in  favour  of  them.  Why  not,  then, 
start  these  day  classes  directly  they  started 
with  their  new  scheme  ?  He  thought  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  do  so,  and  he  therefore 
begged  to  move  as  an  amendment  “  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  formation  of  a  day-class  should 
be  made  concurrently  with  any  departure  that 
may  be  decided  upon  in  connexion  with  the  new 
scheme.” 

The  President  pointed  out  that  that  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  be  necessary,  for  if  the  meeting 
adopted  the  resolutions,  the  Committee  would 
certainly  take  steps  to  establish  a  day  class  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  amendment  did  not  find  a  seconder, 
the  resolution  was  carried  with  only  one  dis¬ 
sentient. 

The  President  then  moved 

“  That  it  shall  be  made  possible  for  members  to  obtain 
books  from  the  library  during  the  day-time." 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  heartily  supported  the 
motion,  but  he  strongly  deprecated  any 
countenance  being  given  to  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  Report  that  possibly  the  library  of 
the  Association  might  be  amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  Institute,  or  placed  under  the  control 
of  an  officer  of  the  Institute.  He  should 
strongly  object  to  anything  of  that  kind.  Let 
there  be  as  much  good  feeling  as  possible 
between  them  and  the  Institute,  but  let  them 
keep  their  affairs  quite  separate. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  resolution  he 
had  to  move  was 

“  That,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  curriculum  relying  only  on  voluntary 
helpers,  it  is  desirable  that  additional  paid  teachers  be 
appointed." 
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After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Chairman  said  it  was  by  no  means  desired! 
to  abolish  voluntary  helpers  altogether,  the; 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  approves  the  scale  of  fees  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report,  subject  to  such  modification  as  i 
may  be  found  necessary.” 

This  proposition  led  to  a  desultory  discussionr  ■■ 
in  the  course  of  which  three  or  four  members  : 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fees  suggested  : 
were  too  high.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
appeared  to  be  that  the  fees  were  as  moderate  in 
amount  as  could  be  expected,  and  the  President  1 
pointed  out  that  if  these  resolutions  were  passed, 
the  whole  scheme  would  be  remitted  to  a  Com-  - 
mittee  to  carry  out ;  and  they  might  be  quite  : 
sure  of  it,  that  if  the  fees  could  be  placed  at  a  i 
lower  figure  than  those  named,  it  would  be  : 
done.  Mr.  Burrell  thought  that  the  whole  ? 
scheme,  if  carried,  would  press  somewhat  ; 
hardly  upon  some  of  their  members  who  were  : 
unable  to  afford  the  fees ;  because  while  they  > 
would  be  arranging  by  this  scheme  for  a  i 
series  of  classes  with  paid  teachers  and  1 
lecturers,  they  would  not  be  carrying  on  t 
concurrently  the  free  classes  which  were  ; 
now  available  for  those  of  their  members  ; 
who  would  not  be  able  to  afford  fees.  Mr.  . 
Brodie,  referring  to  this  point,  said  that  no  > 
doubt  there  would  be  some  cases  of  hardship,  , 
but  was  any  reform  ever  effected  without  press-  ■ 
ing  hardly  upon  some  people  ?  Mr.  Leverton  i 
strongly  opposed  the  scale  of  fees.  He  expressed  I 
his  belief  that  if  it  were  adopted  it  would  S 
wreck  the  whole  scheme.  He  moved  as  an  i 
amendment  “  That  members  of  classes  with  t 
paid  teachers  pay  10s.  6d.  per  term  for  each  i 
class.”  He  was  proceeding  to  quote  figures  with  i 
a  view  to  showing  that  some  arrangement  of  : 
this  sort  would  be  sufficient,  when  Dir.  Cole  : 
Adams  suggested  that  Mr.  Leverton  should  put 
the  details  of  his  scheme  on  paper  and  place  it 
before  the  Committee  for  tbeir  consideration. 
Mr.  Leverton  was  understood  to  consent  to  do  • 
so  ;  at  any  rate  his  amendment  was  not  . 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  as  proposed  from  , 
the  chair  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

The  President  next  moved  : — 

“That  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  that  a  pai<3  l 
Assistant  Secretary  be  employed.” 

Mr.  Earle  having  said  a  few  words  in  support  .1 
of  this  motion,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  moved  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  annual  sub 
scription  for  town  members  should  be  raised  to  one  - 
guinea,  and  that  for  country  members  should  remain 
as  at  present.” 

He  explained  the  reasons  for  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  as  set  forth  in  the  Report,  and  said  that  ; 
after  giving  very  close  and  careful  attention  to  • 
this  matter  the  Committee  saw  no  alternative  ? 
but  to  submit  this  proposal  for  their  acceptance. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  that 
course. 

Mr.  Cole  Adams  having  made  some  remarks  i 
on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  he  was  now  convinced  ! 
that  the  time  had  come  to  take  the  step  indi-  • 
cated  in  the  resolution,  which  he  therefore  r 
cordially  supported. 

Mr.  Brodie  said  he  feared  that  the  motion  if  : 
carried  would  cause  a  great  many  old  members  . 
to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  and  ! 
he  therefore  desired  to  move,  as  an  amend-  • 
ment,  “  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of 
honorary  members,  whose  annual  subscription  i 
shall  remain  at  10s.  6d.,  provided  that  they  • 
have  been  subscribing  members  for  not  less  ; 
than  ten  years.” 

Mr.  Needham  Wilson  spoke  against  the  pro-  ■ 
posal  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  asked  whether  Mr.  Brodie  ; 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  “finite”  class  of 
members  who  had  paid  their  subscriptions  for  * 
ten  years,  or  whether  he  meant  that  the  ranks 
of  that  class  should  be  added  to  from  year  to  > 
year  by  the  inclusion  of  all  members  who  had  1 
subscribed  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Brodie  said  that  his  intention  was  that  : 
suggested  in  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  J 
question. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  said  that,  as  Treasurer,  he  ;■ 
thought  there  was  something  worth  considera-  • 
tion  in  Mr.  Brodie’s  proposal. 

Mr.  Brodie’s  amendment  having  been  se-  ■ 
conded,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ensued,  Mr.  . 
Mountford  and  other  members  expressing  it  as  ; 
their  decided  opinion  that  with  scarcely  an  i 
exception  the  old  members  of  the  Association  > 
would  prefer  to  pay  the  increased  subscription.  .1 
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They  would  have  sufficient  esprit  de  corps  not 
only  not  to  desert  the  Association  at  a  time  of 
difficulty,  but  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  on 
the  new  departure.  One  member  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  “  half-guinea  ”  members 
should  be  distinguished  in  the  “  Brown  Book 
from  those  who  paid  a  guinea  a  year.  The 
Chairman  said  that  was  a  detail :  if  the 
amendment  were  carried  no  doubt  some  means 
would  easily  be  found  of  distinguishing  the 
“honorary”  members.  The  amendment  was 
then  put,  and  as  only  17  hands  were  held  up 
in  its  favour  it  was  declared  lost.  The 
discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Needham 
Wilson,  who  protested  against  the  proposed 
increase  of  town  members’  subscriptions,  and 
by  Mr.  Leverton,  who  moved  a  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the 
members  at  large.  This  having  been  seconded, 
was  put  to  the  meeting,  when  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers  voted  for  it,  and  a  very  much  larger  number 
against  it.  The  motion  proposed  from  the  chair 
was  then  put  and  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  following  motions  were  one  by  one 
unanimously  agreed  to, — 

“That  this  meeting  approves  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  that  a  Guarantee  Fund  and  an  Endowment 
Fund  be  established.” 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be  expressed 
to  those  gentlemen  who  so  kindly,  considerately,  and 
ably  assisted  the  Special  Committee  in  the  preparation 
of  their  report.” 

“  That  the  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  be 
referred  to  the  General  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect." 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  evening. 
It  was  announced  that  a  special  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  would  be  held  on  Friday, 
June  13,  to  consider  the  alterations  of  rules 
which  will  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
foregoing  resolutions. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Society.  —  The 
annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd 
ult.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Society  subscribe 
the  sum  of  102.  10s.  to  the  guarantee  fund  for 
holding  the  Congress  of  the  National  Art 
Association  in  the  town  in  1891,  and  52.  5s.  to 
be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  architectural  students 
studying  at  the  School  of  Art  or  University 
College,  the  special  form  the  prize  will  take  to 
be  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  after 
consulting  the  authorities  of  the  institutions 
named.  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  F.R.I.B.A.,  retired 
from  the  presidency,  after  two  and  a  half  years 
of  office,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  elected  in  his  place,  with  Mr.  William 
Jolley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  vice  -  president.  —  Messrs. 
Fred.  Jackson,  F.S.L.,  R.  Booker,  F.  Watson, 
J.  Howitt,  and  A.  E.  Heazell  were  chosen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  J.  Barnes, 
F.S.I.,  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  30th  ult.  in  the  Architectural  Hall, 
George-street  —  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  (Mr. 
T.  Faii-bairn)  read  the  report  of  Council, 
which  stated  that  during  the  session  twenty- 
seven  new  members  had  been  admitted,  the 
number  on  the  roll  being  now  273.  Mr. 
A.  Dods  Fairbairn,  C.A.,  submitted  the  balance- 
sheet,  which  showed  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  of  28 1.  16s.  6d.,  the  balance  in 
hand  being,  now  192 1.  Gs.  2d.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Cameron  read  his  report  on  the  library;  and 
Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc  submitted  his 
reports  of  the  Work  Class  and  Sketch-book 
Committees.  All  the  reports  were  adopted. 
Mr.  John  Kinross  was  appointed  President. 
The  retiring  President  (Professor  G.  Baldwin 
Brown)  then  delivered  his  valedictory  address. 
After  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Association,  he 
referred  briefly  to  the  present  position  of  the 
architectural  profession  in  Scotland.  Questions 
of  the  organisation  of  architects  and  of  the 
architectural  education  of  students  were  under 
discussion,  he  said,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  outcome  would  be  a  closer  union  among 
members  of  the  profession  for  the  furtherance 
of  common  aims,  as  well  as  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  art  education.  —  The  annual 
excursion  of  the  Association  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  when  about  thirty  members  of 
the  Association  left  the  Waverley  Station  for 
Dunfermline  early  in  the  day,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Russell  Walker. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  re-assembled  on 
Tuesday  last  in  Spring-gardens,  after  the 
Whitsun  recess,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

Petitions. — Among  the  petitions  was  one 
from  the  St.  Luke’s  Vestry,  presented  by  Coun¬ 
cillor  Benn,  praying  that  the  Council  would 
take  over  and  maintain  as  open  spaces  St. 
Luke’s  Churchyard  and  the  -Seward-street 
burial-ground,  both  of  which  have  been  hitherto 
maintained  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke’s.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  and  the  Local 
Authorities. — The  Council  then  resumed,  for 
the  fourth  day,  the  discussion  of  the  report  of 
the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee,  recom¬ 
mending — 

“That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  undertake,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,020 1.  a  year,  the  future  maintenance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  places  :— 

Estimated  cost 
Area-  for  wages. 

1.  Red  Lion  -  square  -  garden, 

Holborn .  la.  2r.  £28 

2.  Wiuthrop  -  street  -  play  - 

ground,  ‘Whitechapel  . .  0a.  2r.  30 

3.  St.  Dunstan’s  Churchyard, 

Stepney,  garden .  7a.  Or.  142 

4.  Limeliouse  Churchyard  - 

garden .  3a.  Or.  Ill 

5.  Holy  Trinity  Churchyard, 

Tredegar -square,  Row, 

garden  .  la.  lr.  80 

6.  Carlton  -  square  -  garden, 

Mile-end .  0a.  3r.  80 

7.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

Rotherhithe,  garden _  0a.  3r.  80 

8.  Spa-flelds-playground,  Ex¬ 

mouth-street,  Clerken- 

well .  2a.  Or.  80 

9.  Drury  -  lane  -  playground, 

Russell-court  .  Oa.  lr.  80 

10.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

High-street,  Shadwell, 

garden .  la.  Or.  80 

11.  St.  Bartholomew's  Church¬ 

yard,  Bethnal-green, 

garden .  la.  Or.  80 


£1,020” 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  Committee  to 
make  this  recommendation  were  stated  in  their 
report,  which  we  printed  in  extenso  in  the 
Builder  for  May  17  last,  p.  361.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  previous  days  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  had  been  modi¬ 
fied,  and  the  following  amendment  carried, 

.z. : — 

“  That  the  Council  is  unable  to  agree  to  the  principle 
involved  in  the  recommendation  that  the  Council  shall 
take  over  small  spaces  which  are  purely  local  in  their 
benefits,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  maintained  by 
the  local  authority ;  but,  subject  to  an  estimate  being 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as 
required  by  the  statute,  the  Council  do  undertake,  at  a 
cost  of  1,0002.  per  annum,  to  re-open  and  maintain  the 
places  recommended  by  the  Committee,  for  eighteen 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  is  hoped  that 
the  District  Councils  will  be  in  office,  and  may  be 
induced  to  take  them  over  and  maintain  them  ;  and  that 
an  application  be  made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  a  grant  out  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Fund 
towards  the  maintenance  of  these  grounds." 

This  having  become  a  substantive  motion, 
the  following  amendment,  moved  by  Councillor 
Phillips  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council, 
but  not  then  disposed  of,  also  stood  upon  the 
paper,  viz. : — 

‘That  on  the  understanding  that  no  precedent  for 
future  action  is  hereby  established,  the  Council  do 
undertake  the  maintenance  until  October  31,  1S92,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  9002.  per  annum,  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned*  disused  bury  ing-grouuds  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Public  Gardens  Association  have  laid  out,  but 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  have  intimated  inability 
to  continue.” 

On  the  amendment  being  put  to  the  vote,  23 
hands  were  held  up  for  it,  to  22  against.  A 
division  being  demanded,  the  votes  were  :  For 
the  amendment  42,  against  36.  The  amendment 
was  therefore  declared  to  be  carried.  On  the 
Chairman  proceeding  to  put  this  as  a  substan¬ 
tive  motion, 

Councillor  Beresford-Hope  moved  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment: — 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  ‘That,’  and  to 
insert  the  words—1  subject  to  the  Vestries  or  District 
Boards  of  the  parishes  or  districts  within  which  the 
undermentioned  gardens  or  playgrounds  are  situate, 
entering  into  proper  agreements  to  undertake  the 
management  and  control  thereof,  the  Council  do  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  annual  expenses  thus  incurred  an 
amount  not  exceeding  in  each  case  that  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  Parks  Committee  ;  and  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  do  continue  until  a  Bill  for  establishing  District 
Councils  shall  have  been  passed  into  law.’ " 


Councillor  Acworth  seconded  this,  partly  on 
the  ground,  he  said,  that  it  would  not  be  decent 
to  decide  the  question  while  petitions  such  as 
the  one  from  St.  Luke’s  were  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Council.  Councillors  Howell 
Williams,  Westacott,  Probyn,  Elliott,  and 
Hughes  supported  this  amendment,  —  Col. 
Hughes  on  the  ground  that  if  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Parks  Committee  were  adopted,  the 
Council  would  have  many  of  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  coming  to  it  and  asking  it  to  take  over 
their  duties  and  liabilities  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  small  open  spaces,  gardens, 
and  playgrounds,  such  as  were  mentioned  in 
the  Committee’s  recommendation.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  respective  local  authorities 
in  whose  districts  the  various  gardens  and 
spaces  referred  to  were  situate  had  been 
applied  to  to  bear  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
keeping  open  their  own  local  spaces  ?  Aider- 
man  Lord  Meath  replied  that  they  had  been 
repeatedly  applied  to,  but  without  result.. 
Councillors  Edis  and  ./Eneas  Smith  protested' 
against  the  injustice  involved  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee.  Many  of  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  in  the  metropolis  (the  St. 
Pancras  Vestry,  for  instance)  had  cheerfully 
done  their  duty  in  maintaining  their  own 
open  spaces.  Were  they  now  to  be 
doubly  |  taxed  by  having  to  contribute  to- 
the  maintenance  of  gardens  and  playgrounds 
in  districts  where  the  local  authorities  had 
shamefully  neglected  their  duty  in  that  respect? 
Alderman  Sir  .Thomas  Farrer  and  Councillor 
Antrobus  pointed  out  that  the  local  authorities 
in  whose  districts  the  eleven  open  spaces  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
were  mostly  those  who  received  large  subven¬ 
tions  (ranging  from  about  8,000£.  in  the  case 
of  Bethnal-green  down  to  1,0002.  in  another 
district)  from  the  general  Metropolitan  rate, 
and  yet  they  refused  to  maintain  their  own 
local  gardens  and  playgrounds.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  on  being  put  to  the  vote  by  show  of 
hands,  was  declared  lost. 

Councillor  Lord  Compton  then  moved  the 
following  amendment,  viz. : — 

“To  omit  all  words  after  ‘That’ and  to  substitute 
the  following  words—'  the  Council,  whilst  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to 
maintain  public  gardens  and  playgrounds  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  their  respective  districts,  is  unwilling- 
that  the  gardens  and  playgrounds  referred  to  in  the 
Barks  Committee's  report  should  be  closed  for  want  of 
funds,  aud  will,  therefore,  subject  to  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association  agreeing  to  continue  for  a 
time  the  maintenance  of  the  small  open  spaces  in 
question,  contribute  towards  the  coBt  of  such  main¬ 
tenance  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,0002.  a  year  until  such 
time  as  District  Councils  are  established  in  London.' " 

Councillor  James  seconded  this  amendment, 
which  after  a  short  discussion  was  lost. 

Alderman  Stuart  then  moved  as  a  further 
amendment : — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  it  is  inexpedient 
that  the  Council  should  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
the  eleven  open  spaces  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the- 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee.” 

Councillor  Westacott  seconded  this,  which 
was  supported  by  Councillors  Osborne,  Benn, 
and  Howell  Williams, — the  last-named  urging 
that  the  Council  ought  to  obtain  a  perpetual 
easement  over  each  of  the  areas  mentioned) 
before  they  took  any  action  in  the  direction, 
recommended  by  the  Parks  Committee. 
Councillor  John  Burns  also  supported  the 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  were  adopted,  the 
Council  would  be  asked  to  take  over  some  sixty 
more  small  open  spaces  which  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  the  local  authorities.  On  being 
put  to  the  vote,  forty-two  hands  were  held  up 
in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and  forty-eight 
against.  A  division  was  demanded,  with  the 
result  that  forty-seven  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  fifty-three  against.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  therefore  lost. 

Alderman  Barker  next  moved  another  amend¬ 
ment,  viz. : — 

“That  this  debate  be  adjourned  for  one  month,  the 
Council  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  until  the  opinion  of  the  London  Vestries 
generally  had  been  obtained  on  the  subject.” 

In  support  of  this  amendment',  Alderman 
Barker  pointed  out  that  the  annual  Vestry  elec¬ 
tions  had  only  just  taken  place,  and  that  they 
had  hardly  had  time  to  meet  yet.  Those  bodies 
had  received  a  large  infusion  of  new  blood,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  see  whether  they 
would  not,  after  all,  decide  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  matter  in  question.  Councillor  Fardell 
seconded  the  amendment.  After  being  dis¬ 
cussed  for  some  time,  it  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  was  lost  on  a  show  of  hands  by  43  for  to 
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45  against,  and  on  a  division  by  49  for  to  53 
against. 

Councillor  Hutton  moved  a  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  should 
obtain  a  perpetual  easement  over  all  the  open 
spaces  in  question  before  pledging  itself  to 
maintain  them.  This  amendment  having  been 
seconded,  Alderman  Lord  Meath  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  clergyman  had  no  power  to 
give  a  perpetual  easement  over  a  disused 
churchyard  or  burial  ground.  After  some  further 
discussion,  the  amendment  was  lost,  on  a  show 
of  hands,  by  45  for  to  47  against. 

Councillor  Hughes  then  moved,  and  Councillor 
Corbett  seconded : — 


“  That  the  Council  do  proceed  to  the  next  business." 


This  was  at  once  put  to  the  vote,  49  hands 
being  held  up  for  it,  and  50  against.  On  a 
division  being  taken,  the  numbers  were  48  for 
and  53  against  the  motion,  which  was  con¬ 
sequently  lost. 

The  closure  was  then  moved,  and  Councillor 
Phillips's  amendment,  verbally  altered  so  as  to 
read  as  follows, — 


“  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  no  precedent  for  future  action  is  hereby 
established,  the  Council  do  undertake  the  maintenance 
until  October  31,  1892,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  9001.  per 
annum,  of  the  undermentioned*  grounds,  which  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  have  laid  out, 
but  the  maintenance  of  which  they  have  intimated  in¬ 
ability  to  continue," 


was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  on  a  show  of 
hands  by  45  votes  for  to  42  against.  A  division 
was  not  demanded. 


An  election  of  one  pensioner  on  the  funds  of  this 
institution  was  held  at  the  offices,  4,  Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-square,  on  Thursday,  May  29.  Mr. 
Geo.  Plucknett,  J.P.  (hon.  treasurer),  presided,  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs, 
J.P.,  through  domestic  bereavement.  There  were 
six  candidates  for  the  one  vacancy — viz.,  one  man 
and  five  women. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  scrutineers 
(Messrs.  T.  Stirling  and  E.  Rider)  announced  the 
results  of  the  polling  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  : — Charles 
Sabey,  97,  St.  Peter’s -street,  Islington,  aged  70, 
builder  (second  application),  1,198  votes  ;  Margaret 
Alice  Richardson,  Preston,  North  Shields,  aged 
65,  widow  of  T.  B.  Richardson,  builder  (third 
application),  1,179  votes  ;  Mary  Ann  Shapland,  132, 
Stamford-street,  Lambeth,  aged  70,  widow  of 
William  Shapland,  builder  (second  application), 
690  votes;  Emma  Bird,  48,  Chippenham-road, 
Paddington,  aged  60,  widow  of  Joseph  Bird,  builder 
(second  application),  3,085  votes  ;  Elizabeth  Darby, 
2,  Sangora-road,  Clapham  Junction,  aged  80, 
widow  of  Edward  Darby,  builder  (socond  applica¬ 
tion),  72S  votes  ;  and  Bessy  Webb,  314,  Old-street, 
E.C.,  aged  60,  widow  of  Robert  Webb,  builder 
(first  application),  1,050.  The  successful  candidate 
was  therefore  declared  to  be  Emma  Bird. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  institution  (other  than 
those  already  named)  who  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bolding,  W. 
Scrivener,  C.  Ansell,  G.  B.  New,  C.  Bussell,  and  R. 
Richardson. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  scrutineers 
closed  the  proceedings. 


Alleged  Sub-letting  of  Brickwork  by  a  Con¬ 
tractor. — The  first  paragraph  of  the  adjourned 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Contracts 
was  as  follows  : — 


‘  On  April  30  last  year  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
reported  to  the  Council  that  the  contractor  for  the  con 
struction  of  the  precipitation  works  at  Crossness  had 
practically  sub-let  the  brickwork,  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  his  contract,  and  they  recommended  that  he  should 
be  fined  £500.  The  Council,  however,  referred  the 
matter  back  to  the  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
invite  the  contractor  before  them.  On  October  22  the 
Committee  reported  that,  having  taken  further  evidence 
they  did  not  consider  that  what  had  been  done 
amounted  to  sub-letting,  and  they  recommended  that 
no  further  action  should  be  taken.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  not  adopted  by  the  Council,  but  the  minutes 
of  the  evidence  were  referred  to  your  Committee  for 
report.  Wishing  to  put  the  matter  as  far  as  possible 
beyond  dispute,  your  Committee  consulted  the  Solicitor 
who  concluded  his  report  with  the  following  words 
‘  Unless,  therefore,  some  stronger  evidence  can  be 
obtained  of  a  sub  -  contract  having  been  made  by 
the  contractor,  I  could  not  advise  the  Council 
to  sue  for  the  penalties.’  Not  content  with  this 
your  Committee  submitted  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
.for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C.,  and  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was  stated  as  follows— 
‘  On  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  in  the  statements,  the  whole  of  which  I  have 
read  and  considered,  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
penalties  could  be  recovered  for  breach  of  contract  under 
■clause  11-  ’ ;  and  he  further  states-'  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Council  is  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  penalties 
under  clause  11*,  and  my  strong  impression  is  that 
Messrs.  Jones  were  acting  under  an  arrangement,  in 
■substance  such  as  that  riesprihpH  hv  xr-  — — i 


■substance  such  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Hunter  Jones,  and,  if  so,  they  were  not  sub-con¬ 
tractors  under  Mr.  Webster.'  Having  regard  to  the 
opinions  above  stated,  your  Committee  consider  that  no 
good  result  would  be  obtained  from  their  making  anv 
further  inquiry  into  the  matter :  and  they,  therefore 
recommend-'  That  no  further  action  be  taken,  and  that 
the  reference  be  discharged.’  " 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ELECTION  OF  A  PENSIONER. 


man  under  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age  ought 
ever  to  touch  an  estimate  of  any  weight  or  import¬ 
ance,  as  upon  the  subject  of  estimating,  as  well  as 
the  compilation  of  a  price-book,  nothing  can  pos¬ 
sibly  take  the  place,  or  stand  one  in  the  stead,  of 
good  sterling  experience. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  make  the  sweeping 
assertion  that  price-books,  as  a  rule,  give  prices  at 
which  no  one  could  expeot  to  secure  a  large  com¬ 
petitive  contract,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  not  worth  the  time  of  entering 
into  any  explanation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  perceive  it  for  themselves.  But  I  hope  that 
the  day  is  very  distant  when  the  pages  of  “  Laxton’s 
Price-book  ”  shall  have  become  answerable  for  the 
loss  and  ruin  entailed  on  builders  by  such  foolish 
and  reckless  pricing  as  evidently  must  exist  in  many 
of  the  estimates  we  see  published. 

The  Editor  of  “  Laxton’s  Price-book.” 


GERMAN  TECHNICAL  MUSEUMS. 

Silt, — In  replying,  after  reading  my  paper  on 
Technical  Museums,  at  the  Royal  Institute,  on 
May  19  last,  I  am  reported  as  having  condemned 
generally  the  buildings  I  saw.  My  criticism  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  one  or  two  of  the  older 
Museums  of  Industrial  Art.  Many  of  the  new 
buildings,  especially  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art 
at  Berlin  and  the  Technical  High  School  at 
Charlottenburg,  are  admirable  in  every  way. 

Frank  Granger. 


THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE 
SUBSCRIPTION  AT  THE  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper  to  appeal  to  all 
members  of  the  A.  A.  to  make  an  effort  to  attend 
the  Dext  meeting  and  vote,  yea  or  nay,  on  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  rule  relating  to  the 
subscription. 

At  the  last  meeting  a  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  both  by  Mr.  Cole  Adams  and  Mr.  Stannus,  that 
a  paper  should  bo  sent  to  every  member  asking  his 
opinion  on  the  question,  was  formally  moved  as  an 
amendment,  and  although  supported  by  some 
influential  officials,  who  know  the  risk  that  is  run 
at  the  present  crisis  of  losing  a  large  number  of 
members,  was  lost  when  put  to  the  vote.  The 
comparatively-speaking  handful  present  objected  to 
those  who  were  not  tt  ere  having  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions. 

Those  members  who  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
might  write  to  the  honorary  secretaries  stating 
their  views.  It  is  most  important  that  such  radical 
changes  as  are  now  proposed  in  the  rules  should  not 
be  voted  on  until  as  many  expressions  of  opinion  as 
possible  have  been  heard.  An  Old  Member. 

*#*  We  willingly  give  “An  Old  Member  ”  space 
to  express  his  views  ;  but  we  cannot  help  express¬ 
ing  our  own  strong  opinion  that  members  who 
make  a  rally  to  voto  against  the  raising  of  the 
subscription  will  act  in  an  exceedingly  foolish  and 
mischievous  way. — Ed. 


PRICE-BOOKS. 


This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Supervision  of  Painting  Work.— The 
same  Committee  also  reported  that  they  had 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  House 
Decorators  and  Painters,  who  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  employment  of  practical 
painters  as  inspectors  of  painting  work  done 
for  the  Council.  The  deputation  stated  that 
under  the  present  system  work  of  this  kind  was 
sometimes  badly  done,  and  that,  as  the  clerks 
of  the  works  employed  were  often  unacquainted 
with  painting,  they  were  unable  to  detect  im¬ 
perfect  work.  The  Committee  said  that  they 
‘had  fully  considered  the  suggestion  and  the 
statements  made  by  the  deputation  in  support 
of  it,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
adopted  by_  the  Council.  They  therefore 


recommended — 


when  a  contract  which  includes  extensive  work 
of  painting  or  decoration  is  entered  into  by  the  Council 

that  portion  of 'the’worb^"  *’e  Cmpl°J'ed  to  s“I,otinu'n'i 


This  was  agreed  to  after  some  discussion, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  suggested  that  the 
■Council  should  do  its  own  painting. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


*  Those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list. 


Sir,— I  cordially  agree,  to  an  extent,  with  the 
opening  remarks  of  your  correspondent  “Prac¬ 
tical  ”  in  your  issue  of  May  24,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
competitive  esiimating.  Assuming  wo  are  dealing 
with  a  job  of  some  20,000/.  to  25,000/.,  the  first 
thing  any  estimator  would  do  would  be  to  run 
through  his  bill  of  quantities  and  mark  all  the 
important  items,  and  write  off  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  special  quotations,  giving  all  necessary 
information  as  to  quantities  required,  stations  for 
delivery,  &c.,  particulars  which  of  themselves  may 
influence  quotations  enormously  ;  and  in  these  days 
of  what  your  correspondent  calls  “  close  shaving 
and  fierce  competition,”  any  other  course  would  be 
sheer  madness. 

I  cannot,  however,  go  any  farther  with  your  cor¬ 
respondent  as  to  a  price-book  being  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  men,  bo  they  ever  so 
practical,  and  I  fully  endorse  your  own  view  in  the 
article  ou  Urice-books  of  May  3,  which,  while 
admitting  that  they  require  a  combination  of 
qualities  rarely  found  in  one  person,  yet  goes  on  to 
state  that  one  qualified  person  could  do  it  better 
than  an  association  of  several.  I  have  about  as 
much  faith  in  the  result  that  might  be  expected 
from  your  correspondent’s  suggestion  as  I  have  in 
the  almost  obsolete  system  of  letting  a  building 
contract  into  the  hands  of  several  tradesmen.  Esti¬ 
mating  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  function  in 
a  builder’s  office,  and,  above  all  other  requirements, 
it  is  most  essential  it  should  never  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  but  those  of  thorough  experience. 
Many  an  impetuous  young  man,  whose  intense 
anxiety  appears  only  to  be  “  to  get  the  job,”  has 
succeeded,  but  only  to  his  employer's  loss,  or  even 
actual  ruin ;  and  although  it  may  seem  rather 
divergent  to  make  such  a  statement  here,  yet  I  do 
i  so  with  the  fullest  assurance  of  its  truth,  that  no 


DUTIES  OF  BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — As  Surveyor  to  a  somewhat  important 
borough  in  the  South  of  England,  I  should  like  to 
ask  some  of  your  subscribers  in  the  same 
predicament  what  the  position  of  such  an  official 
is  as  regards  private  roads  and  improvements. 
Where  the  appointment  excludes  any  private  work, 
it  seems  such  an  anomaly  that  he  should  be  com- 
jelled  to  do  it,  but  without  any  extra  lecompense 
n  the  shape  of  a  commission  on  the  work,  which  is 
surely  outside  his  regular  duties.  Such  commission 
would  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,  but  would  form  a  perfectly  fair  adjunct  to 
the  sum  payable  by  the  owners.  Why  should  they 
have  the  services  of  a  Surveyor  for  nothing? 

I  am  compelled  to  make  all  the  necessary  plans, 
sections,  and  estimates,  reference  of  all  owners  and 
occupiers  ;  no  assistants  or  assistance  allowed  me, 
and  have  to  carry  out  all  daily  and  routine  duties. 
The  salary  is  a  miserable  one,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  rise.  SURVEYOR. 

May  27,  1890. 


WOODEN  WATER-PIPES. 


Sir, — Your  last  issue  contained  an  interesting  ■ 
paragraph  [p.  404,  ante]  on  the  discovery  of  wooden 
water-pipes  in  Belfast.  Such  things  are  not  in¬ 
frequently  found  in  London,  one  case  particularly 
coming  under  my  notice  a  few  weeks  ago.  While  ■ 
passing  through  a  street  at  the  West-end  the  other  1 
day  I  happened  to  look  down  into  an  excavation  then  t 
being  made,  apparently  for  the  inspection  of  gas-  ■ 
pipes.  In  doing  so  1  observed  an  old  elm-tree  ! 
water-pipe  which  local  influence  enabled  me  to  i 
secure  from  re-burial. 


-  iron 

ring 
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The  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  general  idea  of  f 
its  size  and  appearance.  It  is  in  sound,  hard  con-  - 
dition,  and  displays  very  slight  signs  of  decay.  It  t 
has  absorbed  from  the  surrounding  soil  in  which  it  t 
was  encased  a  strong  smell  of  gas,  which  exposure  e 
to  the  air  does  not  remove.  The  spigot  end  is  s 
•educed  to  an  outside  diameter  of  6  in.  to  enable  it  i 
to  be  fitted  into  the  socket  end  of  another  pipe,  i 
The  socket  end  measures  18  in.  outside  diameter,  • 
and  has  an  iron  ring  driven  into  it  as  a  precaution  c 
against  splitting. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  pipe  is  a  square  hole  ( 
presumably  for  the  insertion  of  a  service-pipe  to  a  : 
house.  The  total  length  of  the  pipe  is  6  ft.,  and,  I 
as  an  evidence  of  its  weight,  it  took  threo  labourers  i 
to  lift  it  about. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  on  the  subject  of  >: 
these  tree-truuk  pipes,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  i 
interesting  if  you  were  to  supply  an  account  of  the  i 
origin,  use,  and  gradual  displacement  of  this  L 
primitive  method  of  water-supply  in  London. 

A.  O.  COLLARD. 

8,  Craig' s-court,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

May  30,  1890. 

***  We  were  aware  that  such  wooden  water-  r 
pipes  as  Mr.  Collard  has  described  and  sketched' 
have  been  frequently  and  are  still  occasionally! 
found  in  London  ;  our  own  pages  have  from  time  tot 
time  chronicled  instances  of  their  discovery.  Such: 
tree-trunk  pipes  were  used  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddeltom 
in  his  New  River  scheme.  But  the  special  interests 
of  the  Belfast  discovery  seems  to  consist  in  the  facti 
that  the  pipe  found  there  was  square  in  external,' 
section.  llow  these  square-shaped  pipes  werei 
joined  the  Belfast  Newsletter  did  not  say.  Can  Mr. ! 
M'Camm  afford  any  information  on  this  point  ? 


June  7,  1890.] 
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SPEAY  JETS  FOR  WASHING. 

Sir,—  Could  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  oblige 
■with  some  particulars  of  the  washing  with  “im¬ 
proved  jets,  up  as  well  as  down,”  referred  to  in  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick’s  paper,  reported  on  p.  396  of  your 
last  number,  or  with  the  address  of  Mr.  W. 
Bartholomew,  the  inventor  or  designer  of  the 
arrangement  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  something 
more  of  such  an  appliance,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  it 
in  operation.  W. 

***  A  somewhat  similar  system,  especially 
intended  for  use  in  barracks  or  in  schools,  has  been 
elaborated  by  Mr.  David  Grove,  the  well-known 
engineer  to  the  German  Imperial  Court,  and  was 
described  in  the  Builder  for  September  7,  1889, 
pp.  167-8.  Of  the  system  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  we  have  at  present  no  further  informa¬ 
tion. 


DANGER  TO  IRON  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you,  or  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  will  kindly,  through  your  columns,  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  effect  of  lightning  on 
iron  roofs. 

(a)  Whether  a  corrugated  iron-house  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  lightning,  or  whether  it  would  act  as  a 
conductor. 

( b )  In  case  of  danger,  what  form  of  lightning 
conductor  would  be  advisable. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  on  the 
point.  J.  Arthur  Wallington. 

May  31,  1890. 


®{je  Student’s  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XXIII. 
distribution  ( continued. ). — transformed 
SUPPLY. 

SECONDARY  batteries  were  not  referred 
to  in  the  last  article,  as  they  are  not 
essential  to  any  of  the  systems  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  were  described  in  it.  The  size 
of  the  generating  plant,  however,  required  at 
any  station  supplying  by  means  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  current,  can  always  be  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  secondary  cells.  In  the  day  time, 
or  at  such  times  as  the  current  going  out  from 
the  station  is  small,  the  surplus  power  of  the 
dynamo-machines  is  available  for  charging  the 
cells ;  but  during  certain  hours  of  the  night 
when  the  call  for  power  is  greater  than  that 
which  the  machines  are  capable  of  delivering, 
the  batteries  discharge  into  the  mains  and 
relieve  the  machines  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  load.  There  is  also  the  additional 
advantage  that  in  the  event  of  the  break-down 
of  a  portion  of  the  generating  plant,  or  of  an 
abnormal  output  being  required  for  a  short 
time,  a  store  of  power  is  ready  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Used  in  this  way  secondary 
batteries  are  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the 
continuous  current  dynamo-machine,  but  their 
services  may  be,  and  often  are,  entirely  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

In  the  systems  hitherto  described,  it  can  be 
seen  from  tbe  diagrams  (figs.  58  to  62)  that  the 
currents  or  current  sent  into  the  mains  by  the 
machines  are  ultimately  conducted  through  the 
lamps,  but  in  tbe  systems  about  to  be  described 
the  main  current  is  used  to  supply  power  for  the 
generation  of  local  currents,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  varying  conditions  as  will  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  consumer.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  class  of  distribution  systems 
is  this  :  if  the  supply  companies  carefully  lay 
their  mains  underground  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  consumer  to  get 
at  them  either  intentionally  or  by  accident, 
potentials  may  be  used  a  hundred,  in  the  future 
perhaps  a  thousand  times,  greater  than  can 
possibly  be  allowed  in  a  public  or  private 
building.  The  main  current  and  section  of  its 
conductor  may  thus  be  reduced  almost  without 
limit,  provided  always  that  the  insulation  can 
be  made  thoroughly  efficient. 

Any  system  in  which  the  main  current  is 
made  to  produce  another  current  for  the  use  of 
the  consumer,  is  called  a  transformer  system. 
We  shall  consider  three  such  systems  :  (/)  The 
Battery-transformer  System,  (ii)  The  Motor- 
transformer  System,  (Hi)  The  Transformer  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  the  third  system  in  which  the  piece 
of  apparatus,  already  described  as  the  “trans¬ 
former,”  is  employed,  and  an  alternating  current 
used  ;  systems  i  and  ii  requiring  a  continuous 
current. 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting  battery- 
transformer  systems  were  tried  and  failed  ;  but 
in  recent  years  modifications,  in  detail,  have 


been  introduced  that  give  every  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Groups  of  local  cells  (fig.  63)  are  charged 
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Fig.  63. 

in  series  by  the  dynamo-machines,  D,  in  the 
generating  station.  In  each  group  a  portion  of 
the  cells,  B,  is  being  charged,  whilst  another 
set,  B',  is  connected  to  the  consumers’  circuit ; 
so  that  a  single  current,  of  high  E.M.F.,  charges 
the  various  groups,  Blt  B2,  &c.,  while  the  con¬ 
sumers’  circuits  are  supplied  by  local  currents 
entirely  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  charging  current,  by  means  of  the  groups 
B'j,  B'.,.  At  certain  intervals  of  time,  B  and 
B'  are  interchanged,  and  the  supply  thus  kept 
up.  Occasionally  the  cells  are  placed  on  the 
consumers’  premises,  and  automatic  devices  are 
then  relied  on  to  keep  them  in  order ;  but  there 
is  considerable  risk  in  this,  and  it  seems  wiser 
to  place  the  cells  in  local  distributing  centres 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  attendants,  who  can  at 
once  remedy  any  sign  of  failure  in  a  cell. 

It  has  been  shown  (article  xiv.)  that  when 
a  current  passes  through  the  armature  of  a 
dynamo-machine  certain  reactions  are  set  up. 
Fig.  35  gives  the  direction  of  the  resultant  field, 
and  if  we  regard  the  armature  as  an  electro¬ 
magnet  it  is  evident  from  the  figure  that  since 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  armature  are 
not  opposite  the  south  and  north  poles  of  the 
field  magnets,  a  couple  acts  on  the  armature 
pulling  it  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  it  is  turned.  The  same  thing  is  true 
also  in  figs.  40  and  44.  Mechanical  power 
forces  the  armature  round  against  this  couple, 
and  is  converted  into  an  output  of  electrical 
power  from  the  machine.  If,  in  fig.  40  for 
example,  a  current  is  sent  through  the  machine 
from  some  external  source,  this  same  couple  is 
called  into  play,  and  the  armature,  if  free  to  do 
so,  will  spin  round  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
that  supposed  in  the  figure ;  the  motion 
through  the  field  being  reversed,  an  E.M.F. 
is  set  up  in  the  armature  which  opposes 
the  current.  The  current,  and  therefore  the 
couple,  is  maintained  so  long  as  sufficient 
electrical  power  is  supplied  to  the  machine,  and 
the  armature  turns  round,  giving  out  mechanical 
power.  A  dynamo-machine  so  used  is  called  a 
“  motor.”  It  should  be  noted  that  if  a  current 
is  sent  between  the  brushes  of  the  shunt-wound 
machine,  fig.  44,  the  relative  direction  of  the 
currents  in  the  armature  and  coils  of  the  field 
magnets  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  have  when  the  machine  runs  as  a  dy¬ 
namo  :  hence  in  the  shunt  machine  the  arma¬ 
ture  turns  in  the  same  direction,  whether  it  is 
used  as  a  dynamo  or  a  motor,  though  in  the 
latter  case  also  the  E.M.F.  produced  opposes 
the  current. 


Fig.  64. 

The  motor-transformer  or  motor-generator 
assumes  the  form  of  a  dynamo-machine  or  motor 
with  a  double  armature.  The  main  current 
from  the  dynamo-machines,  D,  fig.  64,  in  the 
supply  station  excites  the  field  magnets,  and 
passes  through  one  section  of  the  armature,  M, 
in  each  of  the  motor -generators  in  succession. 
By  this  means  the  armature  is  kept  in  rota¬ 
tion,  and  the  second  section,  G,  generates  the 
current  for  local  use.  The  windings  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  armature  and  the  two  commutators 
are  kept  totally  distinct ;  the  generator  portion 


can,  therefore,  be  wound  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  consumer. 


Fig.  65. 

The  transformer,  as  well  as  certain  peculi¬ 
arities  of  an  alternating  current  circuit,  have 
already  been  considered  (articles  xviii.and  xix.). 
The  alternating  current  is  sent  from  the. 
generat  ing  plant,  D,  into  the  mains,  across  which 
the  primary  coils  of  the  transformers  P  are 
connected  abreast,  and  the  independent 
secondary  circuits,  S,  are  connected  to  the 
lamps  l.  This  system,  therefore,  has  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  simple  parallel  system,  and 
the  transformers  transform  the  power  given 
them  by  the  mains  into  a  current  under  suitable 
electromotive  force  for  lighting  purposes.  The 
figure  given  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
article  xix.  must  be  regarded  as  prophetic 
rather  than  true  at  the  present  time,  an  extra 
0  inadvertently  inserted  itself.  In  cases  where 
the  power  from  the  machines  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  under  very  high  E.M.F.  in  order  to 
traverse  long  distances,  the  transformers, 
fig.  65,  would  be  placed  in  local  distributing 
stations,  and  the  current  from  these  secondary 
coils  would  be  sent  into  the  street  mains. 
Abreast,  across  the  street  mains,  come  the 
primary  coils  of  a  second  set  of  transformers, 
out  of  whose  secondary  coils  flow  the  currents 
for  final  use. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,758,  Plane-irons.  W.  Dowland. 

According  to  this  invention  the  plane-iron  is 
made  with  grooves  at  the  back,  either  flat  or  curved 
at  bottom.  The  face  is  left  thin,  and  strengthened 
by  ribs  between  the  grooves. 

7,001,  Door-check.  B.  A.  Mitchell,  jun. 

This  device  consists  of  a  check  or  weight,  detach¬ 
able  from  the  doors  and  fitting  to  them  by  means 
of  springs.  The  shape  is  not  unlike  a  horseshoe, 
with  the  springs  upon  the  inner  edge.  At  tbe 
bottom  of  the  “  yoke,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  in¬ 
ventor,  is  a  wedge  which,  when  the  device  is  pro¬ 
perly  weighted,  prevents  the  door  from  closing  or 
opening. 

9,567,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. 
W.  Jones. 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  the  low  and 
high  pressure  systems  of  heating  by  water,  and 
using  the  low-pressure  system  for  heating  the  1  jwer 
stratum  of  air  and  the  high-pressure  system  for 
heating  the  highor  stratum.  By  this  combined 
method  the  time  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  air  to  the  desired  degree  will  be  shortened, 
and  a  higher  temperature  can  be  maintained  than 
by  using  the  low-pressure  system  alone.  Ocher 
details  are  enumerated  for  improvements  in  the- 
general  ventilation  of  buildings. 

4,219,  Graining,  Decorating,  See.  G.  Engel. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the 
method  and  means  for  decorating  walls,  doors.  Ac., 
and  graining  and  marbling.  Paper  is  prepared  with 
a  suitable  pattern  on  the  front,  which,  when  mois¬ 
tened  on  the  back,  allows  the  design  to  “setoff” 
on  the  work. 

4,678,  Indicators  for  Doors.  H.  Hinckley. 

This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  indicators, 
for  closets  and  other  apartments,  comprising  a 
wood  s'gn  or  visual  sign  adapted  to  be  exposed  to 
view  on  the  outside  of  the  door  by  the  act  of  bolting 
or  locking  the  door  from  the  inside,  and  to  be 
withdrawn  or  concealed  upon  unbolting  the  same. 

A  bent  bar  at  the  back  of  the  sign  is  engaged  by  a 
projector  on  the  bolt,  and  caused  to  be  pushed  or 
raised  forward  so  as  to  allow  the  wood  to  be  seen, 
and  another  stop  withdraws  the  wood  from  view  as 
the  bolt  is  withdrawn. 

4,783,  Screw  Nail.  S.  E.  Groff. 

According  to  this  invention  a  number  of  parallel 
spiral  grooves  are  cut  in  the  length  of  the  nail,  and 
these  being  slightly  turned  from  head  to  point,  th“ 


nail  rotates  as  it  is  driven  in  the  wood,  forming  a 
thread  to  prevent  it  being  withdrawn. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  19.-7,775,  H.  O'Brien,  Smoko  Cowl.— 
7,782,  F.  Boultbee,  Automatic  Feed  and  Guide  for 
Saw-benches.— 7,783,  J.  Green,  Water-waste  Pre¬ 
venters  for  Cisterns,  &c. — 7,797,  W.  Hood,  Pile¬ 
driving  Machines.  —  7,802,  G.  Hayes,  Metallic 
Lathing. 

May  20.  —  7,822,  D.  Cliff,  Effecting  Correct 
Designs  in  Decorative  Tiles. — 7,823,  J.  &  D. 
Sagar,  Machines  for  Carving  Wood,  Stone,  &c. 

May  22.-7,906,  J.  Wootton,  Apparatus  for  pre¬ 
paring  Circular-saws  to  be  sharpened. — 7,928,  R. 
Harris,  Set-square  and  Soale-ruler.  —  7,944,  J. 
Pollock,  Glazing  Glass. — 7,951,  W.  &  B.  Furnival, 
Chimney-pipe  <>r  Cowl. — 7,970,  P.  Abohbot,  Win¬ 
dow-sashes  to  Open  Inward.  —  8,008,  J.  Cowley, 
Nails. — 8,033,  G.  Skelsey,  Removal  of  the  Free 
Lime  ami  Heat  in  newly-ground  Cement. 

May  23.  —  8,058,  J.  Hobblewaite,  Treads  for 
Floors,  Steps,  &c.— 8,083,  W.  Bull,  Sash-fasteners. 
— 8,108,  F.  Sarg,  Concrete. 

May  24.  — S, 122,  W.  Rushforth,  Brickmaking- 
Machines. — 8,138,  W.  Lester,  Glazing  Bars,  &c. — 
5,176,  E.  Chandet,  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 
for  Buildings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,912,  J.  Smith,  Window  Sashes  and  Frames. 
— 6,720,  G.  Clarke,  Setting  Saws. — 6,850,  E.  Parry 
and  H.  Foskett,  White  Pigment  to  be  used  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Paints  and  Colours. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

10,2S5,  H.  Harris,  Opening  and  Closing  Doors. — 
10,333,  A.  Hoffman,  Brick  Kiln.— 11,517,  G.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Wood-planing  Machines. — 11,959,  J.  Stenner 
and  Others,  Chimney-cowl  or  Ventilator.—  4,741, 
W.  Gibbs,  Kilns  for  Cement. — 6,231,  A.  Fielding, 
Ovens  or  Kilns  for1  Pottery,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

MAT  2S.—  By  G.  A.  WILKINSON  &  SON. 

Upper  Norwood— 7  to  10,  Selwyn-ter.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  £4S,  r.  £176  .  £746 

Finsbury  Pk.— 13,  Upper  Tollington  Pk.,  f.,  r.  £44 

P-R . - . . .  48q 

By  T.  B.  WESTACOTT. 

llaverstock-liill— 6u,  Belmont-st.,  u.t.  73  yrB.,  g.r. 

£6. 10s .  380 

By  Stokes  &  Pindar. 

Marylehone-rd.— No.  210,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  £35, 

r.  £90  p.a .  225 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Pepper. 

Keston  — “  The  Holly  Bush,"  and  a  plot  of  land,  f.  1,700 
By  Inman,  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Roberts. 

Stoke  Newington— 03,  Darville-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 

g.r.  £6,  r.  £30  .  275 

Whitechapel— 100,  Iligh-st.,  f.,  r.  £120  p.a .  2,010 

Forest  Gate— 36  and  37,  Capel-rd.,  f.,  r.  £57  p.a. . .  715 

90,  Itidley-rd.,  f.,  r.  £29  p.a .  335 

By  W.  A.  BLAKKMORE. 

Putney— 13  and  14,  Pentlow-st.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £52  . ' .  290 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oaklet. 

Streatham— A  f.  mansion  and  13a.  lr.  Sp . 12.500 

Westminster— F.g.r.  of  £104  p.a.,  with  reversion 

in  12  yrs .  6,000 

F.g.r.  of  £108.  4s.  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  12  yrs.  0,940 
Mat  29.— By  Mr.  ROBERTSON. 

Bow — 7  and  9,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  12J  yrs.,  g.r.  £9  r. 

£63  p.a . 275 

By  Farkbrotber,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Clapham,  Larkhall- rise —  The  Residence  known  as 
“  Thurlow,”  and  4a.  3r.  10p.,  and  Six  Houses 
and  Shops  in  Wandsworth-rd.,  f .  16,150 

Fleet-st.— 2,  Crane-ct.,  f.,  r.  £210,  area  1,087  ft. . .  3,450 
By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

Walham  Green— “  The  Town  Hall  Buildings,"  u.t. 

11  yrs.,  g.r.  £80,  r.  £400  .  3  200 

City,  Fore-st.— L.g.r.  of  £86  p.a.,  u.t.  76  yrs .  1,300 

By  Battam  &  Co. 

Kensington— 22,  Holland-rd.  Villas,  f .  3,500 

By  A.  Chancellor. 

Mortlake,  Queen's-rd.— “  Alma  House,"  u.t.  77 

yrs.,  g.r.  £6  . 200 


Peckham,  Albert-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £25.  4s.,  with 

reversion  in  42  yrs .  £740 

Old  Kent-rd.,  Gleugall-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £40,  with 

reversion  in  73  yrs . . . 

Norwood,  Gipsey  Hill — F.g.r.  of  £60.  14s  ,  with 

reversion  in  76  yrs .  1,550 

Colby-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £22. 10s.,  with  reversion  in 

76  yrs . 

By  E.  HOLSWORTH. 

Wandsworth-rd.  —  No.  189,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 

£18.  18s.,  r.  £60  . 

Stoke  Newington— 2,  Wellington-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g.r.  £26,  r.  £45 . 

Dalston— 3S,  Albion-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  _  1,020 

By  A.  G.  Thomson  &  Co. 

Belgravia — 31,  Moreton-pl.,  u.t.  3S  yrs.,  g.r.  £9, 

r.  £63  .  540 

By  Prickett  &  Ellis. 

Camden  Town,  Murra-y-at. — L.g.r.  of  £138  p.a., 

u.t.  54  yrs .  2,750 

Stratford-pl.— L.g.r.  of  £128  p.a.  u.t.  54  yrs.  ..  2,540 
By  A.  Baker. 

Hatfield,  near— "  Holwell  Farm,"  and  86a.  Or.  9p. 

f.,  r.  £200  . 5,450 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  20a.  3r.  9p .  870 

Enclosures  of  f.  land,  66a.  3r.  36p .  2,110 

F.  arable  and  wood  land,  117a.  lr.  19p .  2,160 

F.  arable  and  wood  land,  66a.  Or.  22p .  1,560 

F.  wood  land,  38a.  2r.  31p .  1,260 

[ Contractions  used,  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  grounu-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for 
crescent;  yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


By  Nkwbon  &  Harding. 

4,  Clifton  Gardens,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 


Maida  Vale— 

£20  .... 

Balls  Pond-rd.— No.  129,  f . . 

King's  Cross— 3  and  4,  Argyle-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs  g  r 
£12,  r.  £88  . . . . 

.  _  MAT  30.— By  L.  FARMER. 

”  est  Hampstead— 11,  Priory-rd.,  u.t.  60 yrs.,  g.r. 

IT  By  T.  G.  Wharton. 

I  pton  Manor— 26,  Selwyn-rd.,  f .  235 

Old  Kent-rd.— 2,  Glengall-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

r  £48  p.a .  ’  ggg 

Dulwich,  Half  Moon-lane— “  The  Oaks,”  u  t  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  15s.,  r.  £72  .  '  710 

loots  Cray— 5  to  8,  “  May's  Villas,"  f.,  r.  £91  v  a"  1  0*5 
bevenoaks— 3  and  4.  “Gordon  Villas,”  f.  W 

Brighton,  St.  James's-st.  —  “The  New  Steine 
Hotel ;  and  49,  Devonsliire-pl.,  u.t.  IS  vrs 

g.r.  £86.  10S . 3  ■’  gnrn 

Nunbead,  Ansdell-rd.—  L.g  r.  of  £60  p.a.,  u.t.  S3  ’ 

Camberwell,  Kimberiey-rd!—  hg.rV  of  £36  p  a  ‘  1,185 

u.t.  SI  yrs .  1  ’ 

Graees-rd.— I  g.r.  0[  £68.  10s.,  u.t  'ji'yn"  'at 
a  g.r.  of  £22.  2a.  . .  mb 


MEETINGS. 

Saturdat,  June  7. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Shiplake  Court, 
near  Henley. 

Thursday,  June  12. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Flame  and  Explosives."  VI.  3  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section).— Sir  Theodore  C. 
Hope  on  “  The  Rationale  of  Indian  Railways."  5  p.m. 
Fridat,  June  13. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Silvanns  P.  Thompson 
on  “  The  Physical  Foundation  of  Music.”  9  p.m. 


!@tsrenaitta. 


Adams’s  Sewer-flushing  Syphon-tanks. 

— The  Surrey  Gazette  publishes  this  account  of 
the  inspection  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Guildford  of  the  new 
flushing-tank  at  Meadvale : — “  The  Sanitary 
Committee  were  called  together  at  Cronk’s-hill  on 
Tuesday  morning,  to  look  at  the  new  automatic 
flushing-tank  at  work.  Present :  Mr.  Alderman 
Summers  (Chairman),  Alderman  Yerworth,  and 
Councillors  Dr.  Walters,  Walby,  and  Farring¬ 
ton.  Mr.  W.  B.  Waterlow  was  also  present,  and 
the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  F.  D.  Clark), 
and  the  contractor  (Mr.  Faulkner).  The 
tank  is  built  of  9-in.  brickwork,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  concrete,  and  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Adams’s  patent  automatic  syphons ; 
it  has  a  capacity  of  500  gallons,  and  can 
be  regulated  to  discharge  at  will:  at  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  so  regulated  to  discharge  500  gallons 
of  water  down  each  sewer  (Cronk’s-hill  and 
Somerset-road)  once  a  week.  The  examination 
was  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  tank  when  full 
emptying  itself  in  under  one  minute,  and  all 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied.  This 
is  the  first  automatic  flushing  tank  erected  in 
the  borough,  and  was  designed  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  Mr.  F.  D.  Clark,  A.MI.C.E.,  and  built 
by  Mr.  Faulkner,  contractor,  Lesbourne  Lands, 
Reigate.” 

The  Portsmouth  Sewage  Outfall 
Works  are  seriously  threatened  by  the  action 
of  the  tide,  and  the  Drainage  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council  propose  an  expenditure  of 
between  G,000C  and  7,000Z.  for  the  protection 
of  the  massive  sewage  tank,  constructed  from 
the  plans  of  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  C.E.  on 
the  glacis  of  Fort  Cumberland,  and  the  outfall 
pipes  from  it,  which  extend  in  the  direction  of 
the  Wolseners.  Considerable  quantities  of 
shingle  and  soil  have  already  been  carried  away 
by  the  sea,  and,  unless  steps  are  taken  at  once 
to  protect  the  huge  tank  and  pipes,  it  is  feared 
that  they  may  soon  be  seriously  damaged. — 
Standard. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Archueo- 
logists. — On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  this 
society  held  their  first  meeting  for  the  present 
season  in  Northallerton  district,  when  they 
visited^  the  parish  church  of  Kirby  Sigston, 
which  is  in  process  of  restoration,  being  at  pre¬ 
sent  unroofed,  and  Mount  Grace  Priory,  at 
Ingleby,  Arncliffe. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Henry  Adams,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  (Past- 
President),  on  “  Pick’s  System  of  Manufacturing 
Salt  in  vacuo.’1’  The  author  commenced  by 
observing  that  the  manufacture  of  salt  was 
carried  on  in  the  present  day  mainly  in  the 
same  way  as  it  was  by  our  remote  ancestors, — 
namely,  in  open  evaporating  brine-pans.  He 
then  described  an  ordinary  salt  plant,  and 
pointed  out  the  disadvantages  of  the  system. 
These  included  constant  expense  in  repairs  and 
renewal  of  the  pans,  which  scaled  and  buckled, 
and,  at  the  best,  only  lasted  about  three  years  ; 
heavy  cost  for  fuel,  for  land  (the  pans  covering 
large  areas),  and  for  labour,  and  the  production 
of  noxious  gases  which  were  alike  deleterious 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  author  then 
proceeded  to  describe  Dr.  Pick’s  vacuum  pro¬ 
cess,  which  is  based  on  the  Rillieux,  or 
triple  effect  system.  Dr.  Pick’s  apparatus  is 
made  in  three  duplicate  sections,  each 
consisting  of  four  main  parts, — namely,  the 
boiling-chamber,  the  heating-chamber,  the  col¬ 
lecting-chamber,  and  the  filtering-chamber. 
The  steam  used  enters  the  heating-chamber  of 
the  first  section,  and  there  heats  the  brine  ;  and 
the  steam  given  off  from  that  brine  enters  the 
steam-chamber  of  the  second  section,  and  heats 
the  brine  there.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
in  the  third  section.  The  steam  generated  in 
the  latter  section  from  the  brine  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  vacuum  pump  condenser.  The 
advantages,  as  demonstrated  by  the  working  of 
an  apparatus  put  up  by  Mr.  Nursey  at  a  salt¬ 
works  in  Staffordshire,  were  stated  to  be  a 
saving  in  fuel,  in  labour,  in  area  occupied,  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  production  of  deleterious 
gases.  The  consumption  of  coal  by  the  pan 
process  is  12  cwt.  per  ton  of  fine  white  salt. 
By  the  new  process  a  saving  of  7  cwt.  of  coal 
per  ton  is  said  to  he  effected  where  waste  or 
exhaust  steam  is  not  available.  The  process 
was  shown  to  be  automatic,  and  to  require  no 
skilled  labour  in  carrying  it  on.  With  regard 
to  space,  it  was  stated  that  an  apparatus  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  sections,  each  2§  yards  in 
diameter,  will  turn  out  50  tons  of  salt  per  day, 
or  300  tons  per  week,  while  a  salt-pan  12  yards 
long  by  2£  yards  wide,  exclusive  of  brickwork, 
only  turns  out  about  40  tons  per  week. 

Berlin.— The  new  group  of  buildings  erected 
for  the  “  Tattersall  ”  Company,  which  may  now 
be  considered  complete,  shows  some  clever 
planning  on  a  very  difficult  site.  Besides 
stabling  for  300  horses  and  a  set  of  coach¬ 
houses,  two  large  riding-schools  are  to  be  found 
in  the  institute,  the  larger  one  of  which 
(measuring  some  150  ft.  by  100  ft.,  having  a 
height  of  some  75  ft..,  and  being  equipped  with 
two  extensive  balconies  and  a  minstrel  gallery) 
is  intended  for  gentlemen  riders  and  instructors, 
whilst  the  smaller  one  will  be  used  by  the 
stablemen  and  private  servants  for  exercising 
and  training  purposes.  In  planning  the  stables, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  placed  on 
two  floors,  one  above  the  other,  special  care  has 
been  taken  to  have  a  number  of  smaller  divi¬ 
sions  instead  of  the,  in  such  cases,  usually  more 
extensive  ones,  and  each  of  these  small  sets  of 
stalls  has  been  furnished  with  its  own  loose- 
boxes,  harness  and  duty  rooms,  &c. ;  whilst  the 
hospital,  common  to  the  whole,  has  received  an 
isolated  position.  The  general  disposition  may 
be  considered  highly  practical,  and  the  visitor 
on  entering;  the  establishment  will  be  struck  by 
the  cheerful  appearance  throughout,  this  owing 
to  the  plentiful  supply  of  light  and  air,  both  in 
the  stables,  as  well  as  in  the  riding-school  and 
the  halls  connecting.  As  to  the  interior 
arrangements,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
whilst  the  stables  show  fittings  of  a  most 
modern  type  (constructive  parts,  iron ;  wall 
surfaces  in  blue  and  white  tiles),  no  exception 
to  the  national  tendency  of  treating  dressing- 
room  and  lavatory  accommodation  as  badly  as 
possible  is  here  noticeable. 

Sheffield  and  the  Electric  Light.— After 
having  had  the  matter  under  consideration  for 
some  months,  the  Parliamentary  Powers  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council  on  the 
29th  ult.  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

‘ 4  That  considering  the  present  position  of  the 
question  of  supplying  electricity  in  large  towns, 
and  the  probability  of  applications  for  power  to 
do  so  in  Sheffield  being  made  by  outside  com¬ 
panies  or  persons,  the  Committee  recommend 
the  Council  to  adopt  the  needful  steps  for 
obtaining  power  themselves  to  supply  electricity 
within  the  borough.” 
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Society  for  Preserving-  Memorials  of 

the  Dead.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
■members  and  supporters  of  this  society  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  in  the  school 
adjoining  Lambeth  Church,  Mr.  W.  Tipping 
occupying  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  ~ 
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power  to  help  on  the  funds.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  various  works  of  necessary  repaii 
and  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  tombs, 
&c.,  in  churches  throughout  the  country  had 
been  ordered  to  be  carried  out  or  duly  paid  for. 
—The  members  of  the  Society  afterwards 
visited  the  parish  church,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  a  paper  read  by  the  rector,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  F.  G.  Pelham,  on  the  monumer 
tained  in  it. 


sale  of  land  fixed  for  Tuesday  next  at  Milford- 
on-Sea,  by  Messrs.  Furber,  Price,  &  Furber. 
The  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  advertise¬ 
ment  pages. 

Royal  Institution. — The  last  Friday  even¬ 
ing  discourse  will  be  given  on  June  13  by 
Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on  “The 
Physical  Foundation  of  Music.” 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  a.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Grcenheart,  B.G . ton  6  10  0  7  10  0 

Teak,  E.I . load  11  0  0  14  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3  0  3  0 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0  4  10  0 

£jrch  n  .  3  0  0  5  0  0 

EJni  „  .  3  10  o 

fnr,  Dantsic,  &c .  1  15  o 


Oak 


2  10  0 


Canada  . 5  io 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10 

,,  yellow .  2  0  i 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  6  0 

St.  Petersburg .  5  o  i 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 


4  15 

3  10 

4  10 
6  10 
3  10 


100 


.,  „  4th  and  3rd .  „  „ 

Riga  .  0  o  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  9  10  0 

>i  2nd  ,,  ....  7  10  0 

,,  white  _  6  10  0 

Swedish . . .  7  o  0 

White  Sea .  8  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  15  o  0 

ii  >,  2nd  .  10  0  0 

i,  ,,  3rd,  &c .  7  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  8  15  0 

,,  3rd  and  2nd..  6  10  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  5  o  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  10  0 

Second  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  *c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  4J 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  5 

Mexican  ,,  .  o  0  4j 

Tobasco  ,,  .  0  0  6f 

Honduras  0  0  6J 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  4  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  14  o  0 

Bahia .  13  o  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  9 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0  4 


METALS. 

Iron— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  6  17 
I,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  6  10 
,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. .  8  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  67  10 

Best  selected  .  60  0 

Sheets,  strong .  66  0 

Chili,  bars  .  54  16 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  2 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards. .  _.  15  0 

Pipe  . 16  10 

Tin— 

Straits  . 94 

Australian .  94 

English  Ingots .  98 


7  10  0  10  0  0 


7  10 

8  10 
14  0 


- - - 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Scheme,  &c.  .. 

'Midsomer  Norton  U  S.A 

Not  stated  . 

June  14th 

xi. 

£3.  3s . 

Sewerage  Svstein  . 

Libraries  Commrs.  ... 
Grays  Thurrock  L.  B. 

Not  stated  . 

July  5th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Road  Works . 

Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

G.  B.  Carlton  . 

Official  . 

June  9th 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works  . 

I  cncing,  Bows  and  Gates,  Seats,  Girders,  &c 
Pour  New  Houses  and  Alterations,  Norfolk 

Uiverston  Local  Board 

do. 

II.  Whitlow  . 

do. 

June  12th 
June  13th 
do. 

ii. 

xii. 

Postmen  8  Offices,  Hampstead  . 

Wood  Pavements . 

Com.  of  If.M.  Works... 

do. 

xi. 

Sanatorium  .... 

R.  Curwen . 

Official  . 

do. 

P.  Dodd . 

•xii. 

tormation  of  a  Tar- paved  Space  . 

Smiths'  Work  . 

London  County  Council 

Juno  16th 

2.600  cubic  yards  of  Flints  . 

Southend  Local  Board 

do. 

do. 

June  ISth 

June  20th 

June  23rd 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  24th 

June  26th 

Main  Drainage  Works  . 

Enlargement  of  Northern  District  Post-office 

New  Buildiogs,  Roman-road,  K . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Re  arranging  and  Erecting  Machinery,  &c. 

Refreshment  House  . . 

Elec  trie  Lighting  . .  . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Official  . 

do. 

do. 

Harnor  &  Pinches  . 

ii. 

ii. 

xi. 

ii. 

Belfast  Corporation  ... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Com.  of  P.B.  &  W.  Bow 
Gravesend  U.S. A . 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 
London  County  Council 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade, C.E. 

Official  . 

ii. 

St.  Pancas  Vestry  . 

Hanwell  Local  Board... 

Professor  H.  Robinson 
Official  . 

xii. 

Vagrant  Ward  . 

Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town  Guardians  . 

do. 

do. 

C.  J.  C.  Pawley . 

xi. 

Warehouses  . 

XII. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances . 

Private  Drainage  Inspector . 

Clerk  of  Works . 

Leyton  Local  Board  ... 
West  Bromwich  Corp. 

£120  . 

£100 . 

June  9th 
June  10  eh 

Inspector  . 

Assistant  . 

Assistant  . 

Bath  l.'.S  A . 

Toro-  of  Stockton-on  Tees 
Stroud  . 

£2  per  week  . 

£120 . 

Not  stated  . 

June  17th 
.June  19th 
Not  stated 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  7ioon  on  Thursdays .] 

BIRMINGHAM.— For  bar-fittings,  Ac.,  to  premises, 
No.  62,  New-street,  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Titley  & 
Jones,  architects,  Bennett's-hill,  Birmingham 

Yates  &  Co . £298  0  0 

Chamberlain,  King,  &  .Tones .  235  0  0 

Norton  &  Co.  (accepted) .  220  0  0 


General  Works. 
F.  Whittull  (accepted) . 


8  10  0 
58  10  0 
61  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0 


0  0 


BRENTFORD.— For  tar-paving  and  kerbing  part  of 
Bollo-lane  footpath,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Strachan,  surveyor  :  — 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington _ _  £114  o  0 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Queen  Victoria-street  98  3  i 

S.  Atkins,  Kingston-on-Thames  _  95  0  0 

W.  E.  Constable  &  Co.,  King  William- 

street  .  86  7  10 

Mowlem  *  Co  ,  Westminster  .  81  0  0 

W.  Parker,  Brentford  (accepted) _  80  0  0 

BRENTFORD.— For  making-up  roadway  in  the  Ham, 
for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Strachan 
surveyor  :  — 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington . £141  o  ( 

S.  Atkins,  KingBton-on  Thames  _  123  0  ( 

W.  Parker,  Brentford  (accepted) _  ill  o  ( 


CARSHALTON  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  house 
in  Denmark-road,  for  Mr.  E.  S.  Anstie.  Mr.  W.  Seck- 
ham  Witherington,  architect.  79,  Mark-lane,  E.C. 
Russell,  Sutton  (accepted) . El, 655  0  C 


OILS. 

Mnseed  . ton  24  12  6 

Tocoanut,  Cochin  .  29  10  0 

Tocoanut,  Ceylon  .  25  10  0 

?alm,  Lagos .  25  10  0 

rtapeseed,  English  pale  .  32  5  0 

„  brown  .  30  15  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  10  0 

[-allow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

rubricating,  U.S .  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

?AR— Stockholm . barrel  16  0 

Archangel .  0  16  9 


CHALFONT  ST.  GILES'S  (Bucks).  —  For  rebuilding 
The  Three  Crowns,”  for  Messrs.  Salter  &  ~ 
Limited.  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Watford 

T.  Turner,  Limited,  Watford . £872  0  0 

G.  &  J.  Waterman,  Watford .  SIS  0  0 

G.  Darlington,  Amersham  .  810  0  0 

J.  Bates,  Chorley  Wood  .  790  0  0 

G.  Darvell,  Chorley  Wood  (accepted)  770  0  0 


CROYDON. — For  fittings  to  shop  and  show-rooms,  at 
No.  15,  High-street,  for  Messrs.  Gould,  Wreford,  &  Co. 
Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect,  27,  Dingwall-road  Croy¬ 
don  :— 

C.  Sprc.  kley,  London  . £490  0  0 

Smith  &  Bulled,  Croydon  (accepted)  380  0  0 

D1  .\ STABLE  (Beds.).— For  sanitary  work  at  “The 
Red  Lion,”  for  Messrs.  Bentkin  &  Co.  Mr.  Chas.  P. 
Ayres,  architect,  Watford 

J.  H.  Limbrey,  Dunstable  (accepted)  £102  18  6 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD. — For  a  detached  residence  in 
Grove-road,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Bishop. 
Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  Basinghall-street 1 

G.  Garside  (accepted)  . £881  0  0 

[No  competition.]  1 


FOREST-GATE  (Essex).— For  the  extension  of  the 
Forest  Gate  Sanitary  Steam  Laundry,  in  Upton-lane,  E 
for  Mr  B.  L.  James.  Mr.  W.  C.  S.  Styche,  architect 
Harlesden,  N.W. : — 

®re8ar  . £1,721  0  0 

X'  .  1.390  0  0 

G.Hosking .  li339  o  0 

"•\at?,s&Co .  1,190  0  0 

North  Bros .  1,108  0  0 

W.  Watson  .  1,044  0  0 

Boiler-Setting  and  Chimney  Stack. 

Noble . .  0  0 

J.  Yates  &  Co.  . .  172  0  0 


LEYTON  — For  making  alterations  at  Newport-road 
Schools.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect:— 

Morter  . .  0  0 

£aJ?es .  149  0  0 

?atlay-.  •  . .  140  0  0 

Holland .  116  0  0 

Sayers .  110  0  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone* .  109  15  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  building  mission-room,  &c.,in  Kensal- 
road.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Pite  &  Son,  architects,  Blooms- 
bury-square,  W.C. 

Martin  &  Barclay . £1,657  0  0 

Treasure .  1,621  0  0 

SeaIey .  1,457  10  0 

Eyears  .  1  420  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power .  1  353  0  0 

Gregory*  Co .  1,367  0  0 

Godson  *  Sons  .  1  337  q  q 

Olver  &  Richardson  .  1333  0  0 

Smith*  Sons  .  1*329  0  0 

Oldrey  *  Co .  i  990  0  o 

Scharien  &  Co . 1^37 


Chinchen  . 


1,173  10  0 


LONDON.-For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  “Garibaldi  ” 
Blackfriars-road,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Gibbs.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 

S.  GoddeD,  Bryanston-square . £1,500  0  0 

F.  Mark,  Edgware-road  .  1  450  0  0 

H.  Burman  &  Sons,  Kennington 

Bafk .  1,429  0  0 

J.  Mills,  Blackfriars  (accepted) _  1,345  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  “Old  Bag  o' 
Nails.”  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  neurv 
Guest.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 

PreBtage*  Co.,  Pimlico  . £393  0  0 

S.  Godden,  Bryanston-square* .  350  0  0 

*  Accepted. 
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LONDON. — For  alterations,  tfec.,  to  the  “  Fountain,” 
Newcastle-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria- 
street.  Westminster,  S.W. 

F.  Mark,  Edgware-road  . £463  0  0 

H.  Burman  &  Sons,  Kennington 

Park  .  460  0  0 

S.  Godden,  Bryanston-square* .  456  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

ORPINGTON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
private  house  at  Orpington,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Fierre 
Harris,  architect,  Orpington  :— 

H.  Somerford  &  Son,  Clapham  . £215  0  0 

W.  Holt  &  Son,  Croydon .  215  0  0 

W.  Oweu,  Farnboro’ (accepted) .  19S  0  0 

ORPINGTON.— For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  boundary,  farm¬ 
house,  Orpington,  Kent,  for  Mr.  A.  Brown.  Mr.  St. 
Pierre  Harris,  architect,  Orpington  : — 

II.  Somerford  &  Son,  Clapham  . £106  0  0 

W.  Holt  &  Son,  Croydon  (accepted)..  100  0  0 

ORPINGTON.  —  For  alterations  and  repairs  at  a 
private  residence,  Orpington,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect,  Orpington  : — 

W.  R.  Taylor,  Orpington . £133  0  0 

H.  Somerford  &  Son,  Clapham .  110  0  0 

W.  Holt  A  Son,  Croydon .  105  10  0 

R.  A.  Lowe,  Chisleliurst .  99  18  0 

D.  Payne,  Bromley .  98  0  0 

SILVERTOWN  (Essex).— For  factory  buildings  at 
Silvertown.  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Suter,  Hartmann,  & 
iiahtjens’  Composition  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Wagstaffe  and  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Merrin,  joint  architects 

F.  it  F.  J.  Wood,  Cleveland-street, 

Mile  End  (accepted) . £6,996  0  0 

For  Filmy  and  Foundations. 

S.  Chafen,  Trundl'ey's-road,  Dept¬ 
ford  ^accepted)  .  994  0  0 

SURBITON  (Surrey).— For  new  cottage  and  stabling, 
Surbiton-hiU-road,  for  Messrs.  M.  A.  Sedgwick  &  Co. 
Mi-.  Chas.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Watford 

J.  II.  Jarvis,  Surbiton . £733  0  0 

W.  B  Heal,  Watford  .  717  0  0 

Oldridge  &  Sons,  Kingston .  694  0  0 

Brightman,  C.,  Watford .  679  0  0 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  a  house 
and  outbuildings,  stabling,  itc ,  for  Mr.  R.  Shutt. 
Messrs.  Titley  A  Jones,  architects,  Bennett's-hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham  : — 

House.  Stabling. 

Jones  &  Lloyd,  Sutton  . £1,275  ..  £287 

J.  Whittall.  Birmingham .  1,245  ..  270 

J.  Simons  .Birmingham .  1,2’0  ..  275 

W.  Westance,  Walsall  .  1,195  ..  260 

J.  Lynex,  Walsall  (accepted)  ..  1,165  ..  250 

WATFORD  (Herts).— For  new  house  at  Nascot-wood, 
for  Mr.  J.  F.  Watkins.  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Ayres,  architect, 
Watford  :  — 

Miskin,  St.  Albans . £2,166  0  0 

Brightman,  Watford .  2,093  0  0 

Judge,  Watford  .  1,997  0  0 

Heal,  Watford .  1,995  0  0 

Clifford  it  Gough,  Watford .  1,945  0  0 

G.  it  J.  Waterman,  Watford  .  1,935  0  0 

Andrews  &  Sons,  Watford  .  1,898  0  0 

H.  M.  Dove,  Watford  .  1,798  0  0 

E.  Sear,  Watford  .  1 ,605  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Limited,  Watford*  -  1,592  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

WATFORD  (Herts).— For  new  stabling  at  the  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Watford,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Coles.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres, 
architect,  Watford 

Bonnet,  Watford . £246  0  0 

Clifford  &  Gough,  Watford .  244  0  0 

Brightman,  Watford .  239  10  0 

Waterman,  Watford .  233  0  0 

Judge,  Watford  .  232  0  0 

Andrews,  Watford .  228  0  0 

E.  Sear,  Watford  .  228  0  0 

Dove,  Watford  .  223  10  0 

G.  Wiggs,  Watford .  219  10  0 

WEST  HAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  Park  Tavern."  Portway,  West  Ham,  E.,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Foden.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  117,  Rontford- 
road,  Stratford,  E.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Mark  Gentry  . £2,405  0  0 

James  Mottes  .  2.373  0  0 

North  Bros .  2,350  0  0 

Hearle  &  Son  (accepted) .  2,335  0  0 


WOOD  GREEN  (Middlesex). — For  decorating  and 
repairs  to  two  villas  at  Caxton-road,  Wood-green,  for 
Mr.  W.  Peters.  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  architect,  122, 
Trafalgar-road,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

J.  H.  Pugh  . £170  0  0 

A.  and  W.  Garnar .  135  0  0 

J.  F.  Scipes .  135  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder” 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“  THE  BUILDER  "  In  supplied  direct  from  tlie  Office  ta  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  86s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine-street  W.C. 


PUBLISHER^  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addreie," The  Buildbb, London.’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
ho.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) . .  8s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  Bhould  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  intended  for 
the  front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 
RPEOTAT,  — ■ ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  tlie  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  Bhould  be  sent 

PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder  ”  may  have  Replies  address  d 
to  the  OJflce,  46,  Catherine-Btreet,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 

Now  ready. 

READING  CASES, NI,NEPE,N£E  EA^;  , 

_ .  (.  By  post  (carefully  packed),  Is. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  E.  SI.  (thanks).— C.  D.— W.  A.  P.— W.  H.  S.— L.  B.  W.  (no 
space).— A.  G.  (ditto).— "  Light  and  Air  "  (next  wesk). — H.  L.  (ditto).  , 
— W.  A.  P.  (ditto). 

AU  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Sc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  notnecessarUy  for  publication. 

W  e  are  compeUed  to  decUne  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Noti. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  dupUcated  tor  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  Uterary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  he 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


THE  OHELYNOH 
STONE. 


DOULTING  FREESTONE. 

The  atone  from  these jjnarriea 
eether 
very 
end  on- 
„  the  most 

durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  (  Is  of  the  same  crystalline 

BBAMBLKDITOH  5  th.  Oh.ljnct  Stone, 

QTnwv  )  bnt  flaer  >n  texture,  and  more 

BIUNK.  v,  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [AdVT. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 


22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


DRY 


MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 


EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 


80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W- 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS- 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE 

Particulars  on  application. 

LONDON : 

352  to  362,  Euston-road. 


STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden. 


GLASGOW: 

Petershill-road. 
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Excavations  of  the  British  School  at 
Megalopolis. 

ITII  the  end  of  May 
the  students  of 
the  British  School 
at  Athens  have 
brought  to  a  close, 
for  the  present 
season,  their  exca¬ 
vations  on  the  site 
of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia.  Work 
has  been  carried  on  continuously  since  the 
middle  of  March,  and,  while  several  points  on 
various  parts  of  the  site  have  been  prospected, 
attention  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
theatre  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  the  Helisson,  its  auditorium  facing 
almost  due  north,  being  partly  cut  out  of  the 
low  hill  side,  and  made  up  at  the  ends  by  arti¬ 
ficial  embankments  supported  by  strong  double 
retaining  walls. 

When  the  School  started  work  here  nothing 
was  visible  above  ground  except  the  general 
curve  in  the  hill  side  which  indicated  the  site, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  the  end  retaining 
walls ;  the  auditorium  was  overgrown  with 
thick  brushwood  and  small  trees,  and  the 
ground  in  front,  over  the  orchestra  and  stage, 
was  ploughed  land.  Trenches  were  first  dug 
across  this  latter  in  order  to  get  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  stage  walls.  Traces  of  these  were 
come  across  at  a  depth  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  they  were  followed  up 
east  and  west,  and  gradually  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the  stage  buildings  were  laid  bare. 
At  the  same  time  the  remains  of  a  large 
square  court  were  discovered  in  front  between 
the  stage  and  the  river,  and  the  lines  of  the 
auditorium  were  unearthed,  where  the  first 
four  lower  rows  of  seats  were  found  to  be  in 
situ,  and  almost  entire,  with  the  gutter 
running  round  in  front  of  them. 

The  accumulation  of  earth  over  the 
general  level  of  the  orchestra  has  been  as 
much  as  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  which  has 
necessitated  a  considerable  amount  of  heavy 
cutting  in  the  trenches,  and,  of  course,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  completely  clear  the  whole 
area  of  the  orchestra  and  stage  in  the  short 
period  during  which  the  excavations  have 
been  in  progress.  This  must  be  reserved  for 
another  season,  but  enough  has  been  done  to 
show  the  general  nature  of  the  plan,  and  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  this,  the  largest  of  the  theatres  of  Greece. 
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The  results  of  the  excavations  show  us  a 
theatre  with  an  orchestra  of  about  100  ft. 
diameter.  The  auditorium  is  slightly  more 
than  a  semi-circle,  about  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  on  each 
side,  and  the  line  of  the  arc  is  continued 
round  beyond  the  semi-circle,  as  at  Epidauros, 
and  not  run  in  straight  towards  the  stage  as  at 
Athens.  The  face  of  the  Greek  stage  is  about 
30  ft.  in  front  of  the  ends  of  the  seats,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  room  for  a  complete  circular 
orchestra  as  at  Epidauros.  The  auditorium 
has  nine  sub-divisions,  with  stairways  between 
each,  and  one  at  each  end.  These  stairs  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  rise  two  steps  to  each 
tier.  The  lowest  row  of  seats  takes  the 
form  of  continuous  benches,  with  seats 
16  in.  wide,  arms  at  each  end  next  the  stairs, 
and  slightly  sloping  backs,  1  ft.  9  in.  high. 
They  are  solid,  and  cut  out  of  large  blocks  of 
stone  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long.  Each  bench  is 
16  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  formed  of  three  or  four 
stones  in  length.  The  front  of  the  lower  part 
of  these,  under  the  seat,  is  cut  back  to  allow  of 
more  room  for  the  feet.  They  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  orchestra,  and  are  divided  from  it 
by  the  gutter,  which  is  built  of  stone  blocks, 
is  1  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
falls  towards  the  west.  The  space  between 
benches  and  gutter,  a  foot  wide,  is  very 
narrow,  hardly  enough  to  let  one  person  pass 
another.  Round  the  orchestra  side  of  the  gutter 
isa  stone  kerb,  presumably  level  with  the  floor  ; 
nothing  remains  to  show  what  the  covering 
of  this  floor  has  been  ;  it  was  probably  merely 
beaten  earth,  as  at  Epidauros.  No  traces 
have  been  found  of  a  base  stone  to  receive 
the  central  altar,  although  a  trench  was  dug 
specially  to  search  for  this.  Opposite  each 


footways  and  seats  are  not  cut  out  of  one 
stone,  as  at  Athens,  but  are  separate  pieces. 

As  the  one  passage  and  the  narrow  stairs 
do  not  seem  to  provide  a  sufficient  access  to 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre,  it 
is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  end 
staircases ;  the  existence  of  the  double  re¬ 
taining  walls  some  distance  apart  seems  to 
supply  a  place  for  these,  but  this  problem 
wants  working  out  by  further  excavation. 
These  double  retaining-walls  only  commence 
about  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  back  from  the  front  of 
the  auditorium,  and  the  single  wall  which 
serves  on  each  side  as  far  as  that  point,  is 
finished  with  a  broad  raking  coping  splayed  at 
the  sides  and  about  2  ft.  3  in.  above  the  line 
of  steps  adjoining ;  this  in  its  turn  abuts 
against  an  oblong  pedestal  with  cap  and  base, 
and  which  is  lineable  with  the  first  row  of 
plain  seats  behind  the  passage. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made 
in  the  series  of  inscriptions  cut  in  large 
letters  on  both  sides  of  the  backs  of  the  front 
benches.  These  inscriptions  are  of  two  dates, 
and,  of  course,  will  be  published  in  detail  by- 
and-bye.  The  earlier  one  records  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  the  seats  themselves ;  the  later,  the 
names  of  the  tribes  to  whom  they  were 
allotted.  This  may  refer  either  to  the  benches 
only,  or  to  the  whole  tier  of  seats  behind  them 
as  well. 

The  remains  of  the  Greek  stage  consist  of 
a  series  of  courses  of  stone  setting  in  from 
the  front  edge  irregularly  like  steps,  but  broad 
and  narrow  alternately,  and  which  run 
straight  along  the  face  of  the  orchestra.  The 
lowest  one  is  about  1  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  orchestra  floor  and  the  top  one  about 


end  of  the  auditorium,  and  a  few  feet  within  2  ft.  higher ;  15  ft.  back  from  this  line  is  the 
the  orchestra,  two  circular  pedestals  have  been  '  main  outer  wall  of  the  stage  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
found ;  these  measure  about  2  ft.  6  in.  in  and  with  cross  walls  at  right  angles  opposite 
diameter,  and  have  bases  and  capitals,  as  the  ends  of  the  benches.  In  this  outer  wall 
well  as  inscriptions,  showing  that  they  sup-  are  traces  of  three  doorways,  the  centre  one 
ported  statues.  As  yet,  however,  the  statues  '  projecting  outwards  about  2  ft.  from  the  wall, 
themselves  have  not  been  brought  to  light,  The  threshold  of  the  east  side  door  remains  in 
but  they  may  lie  hidden  in  the  adjacent  masses  position  and  shows  the  sinkings  for  the  hinges 
of  earth  still  to  be  removed.  :  and  rebates  for  the  wood  and  bronze  covered 

Behind  the  front  benches  runs  a  passage-way  jamb  linings.  This  door  has  been  5  ft.  wide, 
3  ft.  wide,  entered  from  each  end.  This  must  and  the  central  one,  of  which  only  the  founda- 
have  been  the  only  approach  to  the  lower  '  tions  remain,  was  possibly  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  wider, 
seats,  as  the  gutter  is  not  bridged  across  at  and  may  have  had  pillars  on  each  side.  The 


the  foot  of  each  stairway,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Athenian  theatre,  to  allow  of  the  people 
passmg  out  and  in  through  the  orchestra. 
The  seats  behind  are  merely  plain  stones, 


level  of  this  threshold  is  about  1  ft.  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  inner  wall. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  stage  extends  along 
on  each  side  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  second 


12  in.  wide  and  about  15  in.  high,  slightly  row  of  seats  of  the  auditorium.  About  10  ft. 
hollowed  in  front,  and  standing  up  about  4  in.  |  in  front  of  this  has  been  discovered  the 
from  the  footways,  which  are  18  in.  wide.  The  wall  of  what  must  be  a  later  stage  of 


Roman  times.  The  top  of  this  wall  is  1  ft. 
above  the  orchestra  floor,  and  thus  level 
with  the  lowest  step  of  the  Greek  stage. 
Fragments  of  columns  have  been  found  in 
situ  on  this  wall  and  others  lying  near. 
These  columns  are  1  ft.  in  diameter;  they 
have  no  bases,  and  have  plain  projecting 
fillets  about  2  in.  wide  running  up  each  side 
to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  movable 
scenery  in  the  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  front  faces  show  marks  of  chisel-dressing 
and  the  backs,  which  would  have  been  hid 
behind  scenery,  are  much  rougher.  The  pieces 
found  vary  in  length,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  their  total  height  has  been.  The  wall 
on  which  they  rest  returns  back  to  the  line 
of  the  Greek  stage  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  ends  of  the  auditorium  and 
the  line  of  the  original  stage  where  we 
usually  find  the  Parodoi  or  entrances,  are, 
on  each  side,  spaces  about  30  ft.  wide  by 
63  ft.  deep  from  the  face  of  the  seats.  These 
spaces  are  closed  in  across  each  by  high 
walls  which  show  no  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside.  In  fact,  it  seems 
as  if  the  ground  beyond  must  always  have 
been  at  a  much  higher  level.  What  these 
spaces  were  used  for  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
At  either  end  of  the  stage,  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  walls,  are  two  passages  which  prob¬ 
ably  supplied  the  means  of  entrance  to  the 
orchestra  in  this  case. 

Outside  the  main  wall  of  the  stage,  and 
parallel  with  it,  have  been  discovered  the 
foundation-stones  of  six  pillars  which  point 
to  the  existence  of  a  stoa  iu  front.  As  the 
level  of  these  bases  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  below 
the  cill  of  the  door  in  the  wall,  there  must 
have  been  a  broad  flight  of  steps  down 
under  the  stoa,  although  no  traces  remain 
of  supporting  walls  for  these.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  very  few  fragments  of  the  super¬ 
structure  of  these  stage-buildings  have  been 
found,  and  no  reconstruction  can  be  made  of 
their  architectural  treatment ;  but  we  hope 
sufficient  remains  yet  lie  buried,  which,  when 
brought  to  light,  will  supply  the  necessary 
data,  and  make  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
design  possible. 

This  stoa  has  been  superseded  in  Roman 
times  by  a  large  square  atrium  or  court 
220  ft.  wide  and  projecting  175  ft.  in  front  of 
the  stage  buildings.  This  has  been  enclosed  all 
round  by  a  wall,  the  outer  stage  wall  having 
been  continued  for  this  purpose  on  each 
side. 

In  the  interior  on  three  sides  are  large 
piers  4  ft.  3  in.  square,  seven  piers  on  front 
and  five  on  each  side,  counting  the  comer  ones. 
These  are  some  distance  in  from  the  face  of 
the  outside  walls,  and  the  space  between  was 
probably  roofed  in  and  formed  a  covered  stoa, 
the  central  part  having  been  open  to  the  air. 

Scattered  about  are  a  number  of  drums  of 
Doric  columns,  varying  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft. 
in  diameter,  also  one  cap  and  portions  of  an 
entablature,  having  the  characteristics  of  late 
Roman  work.  They  are  of  porous  stone 
covered  with  gesso,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  this  colonnade.  En¬ 
trances  have  been  discovered  in  the  side 
walls  of  this  court.  The  floor  of  the  stoa  was 
probably  about  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
stage,  the  ground  having  been  filled  up  and 
the  foundation  of  the  original  stoa  buried 
under. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and 
at  a  considerably  lower  level,  are  foundation 
stories  of  four  columns,  which  formed  a 
square;  one  stone  still  bears  a  drum  of  a 
circular,  unfluted  pillar.  These  either  belong 
to  an  early  shrine  which  stood  just  outside 
the  original  stoa,  or  perhaps  the  colonnade 
went  round  the  court  as  a  terrace,  with  the 
central  part  at  a  lower  level  and  approached 
by  steps.  Further  excavations  may  throw 
more  light  on  this,  at  present,  rather  com¬ 
plicated  problem. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  atrium  are  well 
built  of  large  squared  blocks  in  courses,  the 
stones  roughly  dressed  with  a  hammer  and 
projecting  in  the  centre  and  cut  in  towards 
the  joints.  With  the  exception  of  the  columns 
mentioned  the  stone  generally  is  the  rather 
coarse  white-grey  marble  of  the  district. 


A  somewhat  similar  court  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  front  of  the  Odeum  of  Herodes 
Atticus  at  Athens,  and  of  many  of  the  Roman 
theatres. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  court  a 
large  altar  has  been  unearthed.  It  is  about 
36  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide,  and  is  built  of 
metopes  and  triglyphs  standing  on  a  double- 
stepped  base,  the  whole  being  of  poros  stone 
covered  with  gesso.  None  of  the  cornice  has 
been  discovered.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
main  altars  of  the  city.  Its  design  confirms 
Do rpf eld’s  theory  regarding  that  of  the  great 
altar  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Trenches  were 
sunk  west  of  this  on  the  chance  of  finding 
traces  of  a  temple,  but  without  result. 

A  small  altar  has  also  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  east  of  the  theatre.  In  this  part 
many  pits  were  dug  where  columns  and  other 
fragments  showed  above  ground,  but  nothing 
of  importance  has  been  brought  to  light ;  the 
columns  were  mostly  found  to  be  out  of  their 
original  position. 

No  further  progress  was  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  where  operations  had  to  be 
suspended  early  in  the  season  owing  to  the 
standing  crops  of  corn. 

The  gold  ornaments  discovered  at  the 
tumulus  in  the  small,  round,  marble  sarco¬ 
phagus,  and  which  at  first  were  thought  to  be 
prehistoric,  on  further  examination  turn  out 
to  be  of  Roman  or  late  Greek  time.  Nothing 
further  of  particular  interest  has  been  found 
here. 

A  number  of  general  objects  of  pottery, 
terra-cottas,  bronzes,  &c.,  have  been  turned 
up  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of 
the  works,  but  the  collection  contains  nothing 
of  any  consequence. 

It  is  probable  that  work  may  be  continued 
in  October,  when  it  is  hoped  the  whole  area  of 
the  orchestra  and  stage  buildings  of  the 
theatre  may  be  completely  cleared  of  earth, 
and  an  effective  start  also  made  with  the  sites 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  look 
very  promising. 

Meanwhile,  the  School  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  results  of  its  first  season’s  work  on 
Greek  soil.  The  site  is  a  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  one  to  architects,  and  we  look  forward  to 
getting,  as  the  result  of  further  excavation, 
much  valuable  information  regarding  the 
arrangement  and  design  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  a  Greek  city  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ. 


HYMERS’  COLLEGE,  HULL. 

S  this  competition  has  been  decided, 
as  it  must  necessarily  have  been, 
almost  entirely  on  practical 
grounds,  it  is  most  to  the  point, 
in  offering  some  remarks  on  the  plans 
exhibited,  to  consider  how  they  fulfil  the 
practical  requirements  of  a  school  of  this 
class  as  now  understood.  The  result  of  our 
inspection  of  the  designs,  mainly  in  regard  to 
this  quality  of  practical  suitability,  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise.  The  instructions  to 
architects,  supplemented  afterwards  by  a 
general  statement  in  reply  to  queries,  were 
particularly  minute  and  detailed.  What  was 
to  be  expected  was  a  large  amount  of  uni¬ 
formity,  if  not  of  monotony,  of  treatment. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  designs 
are  as  different  as  can  well  be.  They  are  the 
more  interesting  for  that  reason.  But  the 
fact  that  the  competitors  have  found  it 
possible  to  diverge  so  widely  makes  it  all  the 
more  probable  that  they  have  ventured  to 
work  somewhat  outside  their  instructions.  A 
detailed  examination  shows  this  to  have  been 
the  case  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  plans. 
It  is  to  be  regretted.  Numerous  meritorious 
designs  are  put  out  of  court  at  once ;  many 
because  of  disregard  of  the  central  instruc¬ 
tion,  viz.,  that  the  building  must  be  con¬ 
structed  to  admit  of  perfect  supervision,  and 
not  a  few  because  the  cost  of  executing  the 
plans  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
stated  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Building 
Committee. 

The  one  pivot  of  the  whole  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  was  stated  by  the  assessor  as  follows  : 
“  The  controlling  idea  in  the  arrangement  of 


the  plans  is  that  of  perfect  openness  to  super¬ 
vision,  and  generally  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  hall-passage  system  thoroughly.”  The 
failure  to  grasp  this  condemns  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  plans.  Out  of  thirty-seven 
competitors  more  than  twenty  made  super¬ 
vision  difficult.  The  ways  of  doing  it  were 
varied.  The  first  method,  and  the  favourite 
one,  was  to  build  a  wall  between  the  adminis¬ 
trative  block  and  the  hall,  so  that  the  head¬ 
master,  secretary,  and  porter  should  be  unable 
to  have  any  supervision  whatever.  No  less 
than  eleven  designs  contain  this  fault.  A 
second  set  placed  a  pair  of  staircases  in  front 
of  the  windows  of  the  headmaster  and  porter, 
with  almost  equal  disregard  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  officials.  This  was  done  in 
two  of  the  very  best  designs,  those  of  “  Three 
Stars  ”  and  “  Minerva.”  A  third  set  put  the 
headmaster  and  his  administrative  staff  far 
back  from  the  hall,  or  round  a  corner,  or  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  hall  by  an  entrance  hall.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  artistic  set  of  drawings 
marked  “  Wilberforce,”  which  received  the 
third  premium.  A  few  put  class-rooms  out¬ 
side  the  hall,  and  therefore  out  of  the  reach 
of  supervision.  On  these  and  similar  grounds 
not  less  than  twenty-three  competitors  seem 
to  have  disqualified  themselves.  The  most 
extraordinary  design  is  that  of  “Sic,”  in 
which  the  class-rooms  are  represented  as 
flying  out  from  the  central  hall  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel ;  the  author  of  this  design  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  no  less  than  six 
corridors  and  four  staircases. 

A  very  general  misconception  appears  to 
have  prevailed  as  to  the  functions  and  utility 
of  the  central  hall.  The  very  name,  “hall- 
passage,”  should  have  shown  what  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for.  The  hall  is  to  be  minimised, 
therefore,  not  to  be  emphasised.  And  not 
only  for  reasons  connected  with  scholastic 
management,  but  on  grounds  of  expense. 
The  one  great  flaw  in  the  so-called  “  hall- 
passage  ”  type,  as  opposed  to  the  old  corridor 
type  of  school,  is  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  advocates  of  the  central  hall  hold  that  a 
hall  is  of  very  little  value  nowadays  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  corridors,  they 
are  obliged  to  build  their  central  hall  of  inor¬ 
dinate  size.  Surely,  then,  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  designer  should  be  to  get  the  hall 
not  as  large,  but  as  small,  as  possible.  This 
has  been  the  last  consideration  with  most 
of  the  competitors.  Twenty-one  have  con¬ 
structed  halls  of  5,000  to  8,300  ft.  area,  the 
assessor’s  requirement  being  a  minimum  of 
4,000  ft.  Many  of  the  halls,  moreover,  to 
obtain  fine  effects,  externally  and  internally, 
are  unnecessarily  lofty,  and,  consequently, 
costly.  Very  beautiful  halls,  indeed,  many 
of  them  are,  especially  that  of  “  Three  Stars,” 
which  shows  an  interior  that  seems  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  a  Belgian  church.  However, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  temptation  to 
make  a  fine  feature  of  the  hall  was  a  very 
strong  one.  Those  who  have  succumbed  to  it 
have  thereby  raised  the  cost  of  their  building 
out  of  all  bounds.  The  successful  firm, 
Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  &  Bilson  show  a  hall 
of  4,232  ft.  area,  with  an  estimate  of  14,970/. 
for  the  complete  block  of  buildings.  “Three 
Stars  ”  has  a  hall  of  5,000  ft.  area,  and  a  total 
cost  of  20,000/.  The  lofty  hall  of  “  Balbus  ” 
helps  to  bring  up  his  total  to  27,200/. 
Matters  have  been  made  worse  in  many  cases 
by  the  construction  of  spacious  corridors  all 
round  the  hall,  still  further  increasing  its 
area,  height,  and  cost. 

Another  problem  that  has  vexed  the  com¬ 
petitors  has  been  the  position  of  the  stair¬ 
cases  leading  from  the  gallery  into  the  central 
hall.  Only  two  designs  contain  the  right 
solution.  .  The  solution  depends  on  three 
points.  First,  the  staircase  must  not  encroach 
on  the  area  of  the  central  hall.  Secondly,  it 
must  not  be  constructed  to  block  the  inspec¬ 
tion  windows  of  the  head-master,  porter,  or 
assistant-masters.  Thirdly,  it  must  not  be 
constructed  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  class-rooms  should  be 
on  the  east  side.  The  successful  design  had  it 
right;  so  also  had  Mr.  Wigram  (“Balbus”),  who 
obtained  the  second  premium.  The  proper 
position  for  this  main  staircase  is  face  to  face 
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■  with  the  windows  of  the  administrative 
I  felock,  so  as  to  be  under  perfect  supervision. 
I  Some  placed  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hall ; 

a  few  round  a  corner  in  a  corridor.  The  fol- 
I  lowing  designs  seem  to  have  been  most  suc- 

Icessful  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  hall- 
passage  plan  :  “  Supervision,”  “  Balbus,” 

“Aula”  (Messrs.  Beazley  &  Burrows),  and 
I  ■“  yEquo  Animo  ”  (Mr.  Norman  M.  Brown),  or, 
as  the  Hull  printers  have  it,  “  (Egus  Amino.” 
Of  these,  that  of  “Supervision”  is  assessed, 
as  before  said,  at  14,970/.:  that  of  “Aula” 
at  20,900/. ;  that  of  “  yEquo  Animo ”  at 
22,400/. ;  that  of  Mr.  Wigram  at  27,200/. 
There  is  also  a  good  plan  by  “Quodlibet.” 
“Supervision”  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
which  at  all  approaches  the  sum  mentioned 
by  the  assessor,  10,000/. 

Externally  there  is  no  place  for  towers. 
Several  competitors  have  introduced  them. 
Towers  have  no  business  in  a  hall-passage 
plan.  They  do  not  grow  out  of  it,  or  point 
to  it,  and  they  enormously  increase  the 
expense.  The  tower  is  unnecessary  in  the 
excellent  plan  of  “  Balbus,”  and  puts  his 
design  out  of  court  by  the  additional  expense 
entailed.  The  other  premiated  design, 
“  Wilberforce,”  (Messrs.  Chorley  &  Connon, 
of  Leeds,)  also  has  a  highly  ornate  and  costly 
tower.  In  some  cases  the  towers  seem  to  be 
present  merely  as  attractions  to  the  eye  of 
the  Committee-men,  the  architect  not  in  the 
least  expecting  them  to  be  built. 

Very  few  of  the  competitors  have  been  able 
to  provide,  for  10,000/.,  more  than  a  central 
hall  with  eight  class-rooms.  The  successful 
■design,  with  a  few  others,  offers  twelve  class- 
•rooms.  “  Balbus  ”  does  not  propose  to  build 
even  the  central  hall  at  first. 

Good  as  the  ground-plans  of  “  Supervision  ” 
and  “Balbus”  are,  a  careful  study  of  them 
suggests  several  improvements.  There  are  at 
least  three  matters  in  which  both  have  erred, 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  they  erred  in 
accordance  with  instructions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  lavatories  are  badly  placed,  in  a 
corridor  or  behind  a  staircase,  and  therefore 
being  out  of  reach  of  adequate  supervision, 
the  arrangement  is  condemnable,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  hall-passage  plan. 
Boys’  lavatories  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
centrallalock  at  all,  but  among  the  external 
offices ;  partly  to  have  no  slopping  of  water 
in  or  near  the  central  hall,  and  partly  because 
when  boys  need  to  wash  their  hands,— viz., 
at  the  end  of  games, — the  porter  is  outside 
the  building,  supervising  the  games,  urinals, 
&c.  The  porter  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  the 
hall,  except  when  the  boys  are  all  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  or  hall.  When  they  are  out  of  doors, 
he  must  be.  The  supervision  of  the  hall, 
with  its  cloak  cupboards,  would,  most  pro¬ 
perly,  be  entrusted  to  a  master  or  masters  in 
'he  half-hour  or  so  before  sehool,  when  the 
pupils  are  allowed  to  come  early  for  their 
lames.  Secondly,  the  cloak-room  attached  to 
;ach  class-room  on  the  ground-floor  is  objec- 
iionable.  The  addition  of  these  cloak-rooms 
7ery  greatly  increases  the  area  of  the  class- 
•ooms,  and  consequently  the  area  and  height 
tnd  cost  of  the  internal  hall.  The  smell  of  wet 
dothes  would  probably  find  its  way  into  the 
dass-room.  And  during  the  half-hour  before 
chool  begins,  when  the  class-rooms  must  be 
cept  locked,  the  cloak-rooms  would  beinacces- 
ible  to  boys  who  wished  to  deposit  their  books 
.nd  overcoats  before  joining  the  games.  On 
very  ground  the  system  of  cloak  cupboards 
n  use  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  by  which  each 
ioy  has  a  lock-up  cupboard  of  his  own,  is  far 
ireferable.  It  is  approved  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
nd  Mr.  Walker  finds  that  it  works  well.  A 
pecial  merit  of  the  cupboard  system  is  that 
ince  each  is  fitted  with  a  small  shelf,  a  boy 
an  deposit  on  it  part  of  the  large  stock  of 
looks  which  is  required  in  the  higher  forms 
f  a  public  school,  and  for  which  sufficient 
pace  cannot  be  found  in  the  ordinary  box- 
esk.  These  cupboards  should  be  arranged 
round  the  walls  of  the  hall.  If  more  room 
till  is  required,  they  may  well  be  arranged 
etween  the  piers  of  the  central  hall  on 
rhich  the  three  galleries  rest.  As  this 
econd  set  of  cupboards  would  face  the  in- 
pection  windows  of  each  class-room,  from 


which  each  master  has  a  view  of  the  hall, 
they  would  be  perfectly  under  supervision. 
Moreover,  they  would  form  a  screen  about  5  ft. 
high,  separating  the  central  space  of  the  hall 
from  the  corridors  running  round  it,  and  thus 
securingprivacy  in  the  central  space  of  the  hall, 
when  examinations  or  prayers  are  going  on 
there ;  for  boys  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  when 
seated,  would  be  unable  to  see  over  the  screen 
of  cupboards  thus  formed.  A  third  error  is 
to  design  all  the  class-rooms  of  the  same  size. 
In  no  school  are  the  classes  all  of  equal  size  ; 
nor  should  the  class-rooms  be.  The  highest 
class,  composed  of  boys  on  the  eve  of  entering 
the  University,  tends  to  be  small.  The  lowest 
class  is  usually  small  for  another  reason ;  it  is 
composed  of  yoilng  children,  and  they  require 
too  much  individual  attention  to  allow  of 
many  being  placed  in  the  same  class.  There¬ 
fore,  at  least  two  of  the  eight  class-rooms  on 
each  floor  may  be  diminished  in  area,  without 
making  the  block  in  any  way  less  adapted  for 
use.  This  diminution  of  the  area  of  the 
class-rooms  again  means  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  area,  height,  and  cost  of 
that  article  de  luxe,  the  hall.  In  fact,  by 
cutting  away  the  cloak-rooms,  putting  the 
lavatories  out  of  doors,  and  curtailing  the  size 
of  two  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  the  area  of 
the  central  hall  of  a  two-story  school  for  500 
boys  may  be  brought  down  to  3,200  square 
feet. 

Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  &  Bilson  propose  to 
lay  wood  blocks  in  the  hall,  where  no  one 
ever  treads  except  at  prayers  or  examinations, 
and  noisy,  boarded  floors  in  the  class-rooms, 
where,  of  all  places,  noise  is  to  be  avoided. 
This  arrangement  should  be  reversed.  The 
hall  corridors,  indeed,  need  to  be  either  wood 
blocks  or  granitic  cement ;  but  not  the  area 
within  the  hall  piers.  From  considerations 
of  cost  they  lament  that  they  can  offer 
nothing  but  open  fires  by  way  of  heating ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  agreement  with  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe’s  pamphlet,  they  plaster  the 
class-room  walls.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
Governors  of  the  school  should  not  allow  a 
plan,  in  other  respects  so  admirable,  to  be 
spoiled  for  want  of  adequate  funds  to  secure 
proper  heating  and  pure  air.  A  minor  point 
is  the  deficiency  in  urinals  :  the  percentage  of 
one  for  twenty-two  boys  is  far  too  low.  At 
most  schools  there  is  a  break  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  schools,  and  a 
crowd  collects  round  these  offices,  and  un¬ 
pleasant  results  follow.  With  the  modifica¬ 
tions  suggested  above,  the  two  first  designs 
are  admirable  instances  of  planning,  and  the 
selected  design  fairly  represents  the  furthest 
xnnt  of  excellence  which  school  planning 
has  hitherto  reached. 


THE  TOWN  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

IIE  principle  of  this  Bill  is  one  which 
we  have  for  a  long  time  consist¬ 
ently  advocated.  It  is  that  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  paid  by  land- 
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lords  to  tenants  for  improvements  made  by 
the  latter  which  are  of  permanent  benefit 
to  the  landlords’  property.  The  Bill  itself 
is  a  practical  result  of  one  branch  of 
the  interim  report  of  the  Town  Holdings 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  it  seems  to  go  somewhat  beyond 
that  report.  In  that  document  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  compensation  should  be  made 
for  improvements  made  by  a  tenant  “  for  the 
mrpose  of  carryiug  on  his  trade  or  business.” 
lythis  Bill  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to 
tenants  for  any  kind  of  permanent  im¬ 
provements,  not  necessarily  made  for  the 
purposes  of  business.  This  is  just.  For 
it  is  unreasonable  to  limit  compensation 
for  improvements  to  those  made  for  business 
purposes:  a  tenant  of  a  dwelling-house  has 
on  every  ground  as  much  claim  to  be  recouped 
money  he  has  spent  on  premises,  some  portion 
of  which  results  to  the  benefit  of  the  land¬ 
lord,  as  a  tenant  of  business  premises. 

The  Bill  is  confined  in  its  operation  to 
future  tenancies,  so  that  for  many  years  it 
will  not  have  the  large  effect  which  would 
sooner  or  later  be  the  case.  It  also  guards 


against  persons  contracting  themselves  out  of 
its  provisions,  since  “  any  contract,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  covenant  made  bv  a  tenant  ’  by 
which  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
compensation  is  null  and  void.  Compensa¬ 
tion  is  also  limited  to  improvements  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  schedule  to  the  Bill,  which  is 
as  follows  “  Such  improvements  bond  fide 
made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  busi¬ 
ness,  or  otherwise,  as  may  have  added  to  the 
permanent  letting  value  of  the  premises.  Any 
work,  outlay,  benefit,  improvement,  or  advan¬ 
tage  executed,  done,  or  accruing  (during  the 
occupying  tenancy  by  the  occupying  tenant, 
and  his  predecessors  in  occupancy)  in,  to,  or 
upon  the  holding,  whereby,  or  in  consequence 
whereof,  the  holding  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  arbitrator  in  the  Act  mentioned,  increase 
or  augment  the  amount  paid  as  rent  by  the 
occupying  tenant  of  the  holding,  if  the'same 
were  let  for  a  period  extending  over  seven 
years  from  the  determination  of  the  tenancy 
of  the  occupying  tenant  to  a  hypothetical 
tenant  or  tenants  on  the  same  terms  as  regards 
tenancy  as  those  held  or  enjoyed  by  the 
occupying  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  tenancy.” 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  schedule, 
we  do  not  see  why  its  wording  should  not 
follow  the  latter  part  of  the  first  portion  of 
tne  schedule,  and  give  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  addition  to  the  permanent 
letting  value  of  the  premises.  There  appears 
also  to  be  no  clause  in  the  Bill  providing 
that  compensation  shall  not  be  paid  if  the 
full  \  alue  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  has 
been  obtained  by  the  tenant  before  the  expi- 
raUon  of  his  tenancy.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able  that  an  improvement,  whether  in  a 
trade  or  a  domestic  building,  might  be  so 
used  by  the  tenant  that  before  he  leaves  he 
will  have  repaid  himself  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
provement.  In  such  a  case  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  tenant  should  receive  compensa- 
tion,  for  he  would  then  be  money  in  pocket, 
whilst  the  object  of  the  Act  is  to  prevent  him 
from  being  money  out  of  pocket.  Two 
months  notice  of  an  intended  improvement 
must  be  given  to  the  landlord  ;  if  no  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  improvement  is  then  made 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  or  if  the 
landlord  does  not  agree  to  do  the  improve¬ 
ment  himself,  the  tenant  may  proceed  to  do 
the  work,  and  will  be  entitled  to  compen¬ 
sation  in  respect  of  it  at  the  expiration 
of  his  tenancy.  Such  is  the  basis  of  this  Bill 
Ihat  it  will  require  some  amendments  in 
Committee  we  cannot  doubt.  Section  7,  for 
example,  requires  to  be  broken  up,  and 
section  6  is  at  present  unintelligible  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  wSrd  “not” 
is  omitted  before  “unreasonable,"  aud 
that  it  is  intended  to  exempt  from 
compensation  improvements  which  the  land¬ 
lord  has  not  unreasonably  refused  to  allow 
“  m-H,  Perhaps  be  ns  well  to  add  that 
the  Bill  contains  provisions  for  estimating 
compensation  in  disputed  cases  by  means  of 
arbitration.  That  this  Bill  must  ultimately 
become  law  we  cannot  doubt;  it  has  fora 
precedent  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  i  and 
it  is  moderate  and  reasonable.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  existing  tenancies,  and  it  leaves 
abundant  opening  for  landlords  and  tenants 
to  make  agreements  between  themselves  in 
regard  to  improvements.  It  need,  in  fact 
never  come  into  operation  at  all,  unless’ 
tenants  or  landlords  behave  in  an  unreason- 
able  manner. 


NOTES. 

| HE  Railway  Commissioners  had  a 
case  before  them  last  week  in 
which  a  railway  company  had 

-  objected  to  dissect  certain  rates 

on  the  ground  that  the  applicant  was  not 
a  person  interested”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts.  The  counsel  for  the  applicant 
argued  that  every  one  was  interested  in 
rates  which  practically  competed  with*  those 
charged  to  him,  and  that  the  applicant  need 
not  be  paying  the  particular  rate  required  to 
be  dissected,  since  it  is  not  those  who  nav 
exceptional  rates,  but  those  who  do  not,  who 
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are  usually  the  most  concerned.  Judgment 
has  not  yet  been  given  in  this  case,  but  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  indicated  his  sympathy  with  the 
applicant  by  his  remarks  during  the  hearing 
of  the  arguments.  For  one  thing,  he  made  a 
suggestion  which  may  advantageously  be  noted 
by  others  wishing  to  obtain  similar  informa¬ 
tion.  He  remarked  that  all  difficulty  would 
have  been  avoided  if  some  friendly  customer 
at  the  other  end  had  been  requested  to  ask  for 
the  required  particulars  under  section  33.  It 
was  explained  that  application  had  been  made 
as  suggested,  but  without  effect,  the  company 
stating  that,  inasmuch  as  the  rates  did  not 
exceed  the  authorised  maximum,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  any  terminal  charges  were  included 
therein.  Mr.  Justice  Wills’  rejoinder  to  this 
was  still  more  encouraging  to  “  persons  inter¬ 
ested.”  He  said  that  the  Court  would  not 
be  so  strictly  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
Act  as  to  assume  that  valuable  services 
were  rendered  by  the  company  for  nothing, 
and  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  answer.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  even  more  bind¬ 
ing  than  its  spirit  and  intention,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  President  of  the 
Commission  has  such  a  regard  for  the  latter. 
There  are  exceptional  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  in  question  which 
explain  in  some  measure  the  reluctance  of 
the  railway  company  to  disclose  the  facts, 
but  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  now  in 
obtaining  information  of  this  nature.  The 
difficulty  is,  at  present,  to  make  any  use  of  it 
when  obtained,  as  the  charging  powers  of  the 
railways  companies  are  so  uncertain.  When 
the  new  schedules  are  settled,  however,  and 
have  received  Parliamentary  sanction,  these 
powers  will  be  more  clearly  defined. 

THE  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Strand  Improvement  Bill  rejected 
the  principle  of  “betterment”  on  Monday 
last.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
they  strictly  confined  their  rejection  to  its 
inapplicability  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case. 
In  other  words  they  do  not  condemn  the 
principle,  but  only  its  application.  It  may  be 
that  they  do  in  theory  privately  condemn  it, 
but  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  so  far 
openly,  because  they  do  not  consider  that  the 
principle  was  properly  applied.  But  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  “  betterment  ”  principle  is  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  practically  and  deciding  what 
the  area  of  “betterment”  is  to  be.  If,  by 
an  improvement,  a  house  is  made  lighter, 
there  is  here  a  direct  improvement,  the  value 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  enclose  an  area  and 
say  that  this  area  is  improved,  and  beyond 
there  is  no  improvement,  is  so  arbitrary  a 
method,  and  must  always  leave  matters  so 
uncertain,  that  this  alone  must  render  the 
principle  very  difficult  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  The  Committee  were  to  meet  to  con¬ 
sider  the  general  clauses  of  the  Bill  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  as  we  were  going  to  press. 


T^ROM  a  paragraph  that  has  been  forwarded 
J-  to  us  from  a  Hertfordshire  paper,  we 
observe  that  there  is  a  talk  being  made  about 
setting  up  a  monument  to  Lord  Grimthorpe 
in  commemoration  of  his  munificence — 
“Firstly,  because  he  has  preserved  and  re¬ 
plenished,  with  unstinting  bounty,  a  fine  old  Parish 
Church  ;  and,  secondly,  because  for  many  sucessive 
years  he  has  been  the  cause  of  thousands  of  pounds 
per  annum  being  circulated  in  our  midst.  It  need 
not  be  pretended  that,  in  order  to  concur  in  this 
idea,  anyone  and  everyone  must  perforce  think 
Lor'  l  Grimthorpe’s  architectural  style  unassailable, 
or  his  authority  unimpeachable.  All  that  we  are 
urging  is  that  those  who  exercise  fairly  their 
faculties  of  observation  and  reflection  must  perceive 
at  once  how  tangible  and  real  are  the  public 
obligations  of  St.  Albans  to  the  Abbey  restorer.” 

The  gratitude  to  Lord  Grimthorpe  for  having 
“  circulated  money  in  our  midst  ”  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  defacing  a  great  building,  is  truly 
English.  But  the  good  people  who  argue  in 
this  way  have  missed  the  real  point  of  the 
case.  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  by  his  own 
action  abandoned  any  claim  to  recognition  or 
admiration  which  he  might  have  had 


under  different  circumstances.  As  _  we 
pointed  out  long  ago,  if  he  had  given 
his  wealth  to  the  repair  and  partial 
rebuilding  of  the  church  under  the  hands 
of  an  architect  competent  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  building,  he  would  have 
been  a  great  public  benefactor  and  would  have 
deserved  and  received  the  gratitude  due  for 
such  munificence.  To  gratify  his  own  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  vanity  he  persisted  in  being  his 
own  architect,  in  undertaking  a  task  for 
which  he  was  perfectly  unqualified,  and  in 
making  a  great  Medieval  building  a  play¬ 
thing  for  the  exhibition  of  his  own  bungling 
efforts  at  architectural  design :  a  proceeding 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  believe 
would  not  have  been  permitted  in  any 
other  civilised  country ;  certainly  not  in 
France  or  Germany.  However,  if  the 
grateful  tradespeople  of  St.  Albans,  among 
whom  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  “  caused  money 
to  circulate,”  are  bent  upon  setting  up  a 
monument  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cathedral  he  has  defaced,  we  will  recom¬ 
mend  them  an  appropriate  motto :  let  them 
adopt  that  to  Wren, — “  Si  monumentum 
requiris,  circumspice.”  Rightly  read,  nothing 
could  be  more  neat,  more  to  the  point,  or  more 
cutting. 


THERE  seemsno  question  that  the  removal 
of  most  if  not  all  of  the  gates  which  bar 
various  thoroughfares  in  London,  at  the  will 
of  Ducal  owners,  is  only  a  question  of  time  ; 
it  is  against  the  convenience  of  the  majority 
of  the  public,  unquestionably.  But  we  are 
surprised  at  the  light-hearted  manner  in 
which  the  Select  Committee  on  the  subject, 
at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  settled 
that  no  compensation  was  due  to  any  one 
for  the  removal  of  such  gates.  No  one 
who  knows  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  rather  numerous 
gates  are  found  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  removal  of  these  gates 
would  depreciate  house  property  in  their 
vicinity.  We  know  of  one  case  where  a 
house  in  Upper  Woburn-place  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  owner  of  the  lease  to  a  pro¬ 
posing  tenant,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
being  close  to  the  gates,  it  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  as  “  quiet  as 
in  the  country,”  no  continuous  through  traffic 
being  possible.  This  quietness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  rarest  boons  to  be  had  in  a 
London  dwelling ;  surely  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  is  worth  nothing  to  the  value 
of  house  property. 


ERR  KONRAD  WERNICKE’S  mono¬ 
graph  on  Greek  vases  with  “love 
names  ”  *  has  been  long  looked  for,  and  its 
appearance  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students 
of  ceramography.  It  is  the  natural  sequel  of 
Dr.  Klein’s  well-known  “Meister-signaturen.” 
The  first  essential  was  to  collect  all  known 
instances  of  artists’  signatures ;  that  done,  it 
was  soon  seen  to  be  imperative  that  all 
instances  of  inscribed  “love  names”  should 
be  in  like  manner  gathered  together.  The 
book  is,  of  course,  in  the  main  a  catalogue, 
but  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  scientific 
results  deducible  from  this  catalogue,  and 
here  we  have  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  history  of  ceramography.  Briefly,  Herr 
Wernicke  finds — 1.  That  these  “  love  names  ” 
do  not  appear  indifferently  at  all  periods 
of  vase  paintings,  but  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  about  one  century, — 
i.e.,  simply  from  550  to  450  B.C., — i.e.,  the  late 
black  and  early  red  figured  periods.  2.  That 
the  practice  of  inscribing  love-names  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  Attica.  3.  That, 
as  a  rule,  the  same  love-name  refers  to  the 
same  person  and  not  to  a  succession  of  persons 
bearing  the  same  name, — a  conclusion  most 
important  for  chronology.  4.  That  the  names 
refer  sometimes  to  the  obscure  favourites  of 
the  vase-painters  themselves,  but  far  more 
frequently  to  beautiful  boys  and  youths 
aristocratic  birth.  This  custom  of  in- 


*  “  Diegriechischen  Vasen  mit  Lieblings  namen.  Eine 
archiiologische  Studie  von  Konrad  Wernicke."  (Berlin  : 
Reimer.  1890.) 
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scribing  vases  with  the  names  of  famous  I 
beauties,  Ilerr  Wernicke  reminds  us,  was  not  j 
confined  to  Greeks ;  it  obtained  also  among 
the  makers  of  majolican  ware  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.,  in  whose  wares 
frequently  appears  a  female  head  inscribed,, 
“Julia  bella,  Angelica  diva,”k&c. 


THE  “  programme  ”  of  the  biennial  meeting- 
of  the  combined  societies  of  German 
architects  and  civil  engineers,  which  will  be 
held  at  Hamburg  from  August  24  to  30th 
next,  shows  that,  besides  a  series  of  lectures, 
among  which  those  on  “  Style,”  “  Hamburg,”- 
“Modern  road-building  in  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  subways,”  “  The  North  Sea-Baltic 
Canal,”  and  “  Modern  wide-span  bridges ,r 
promise  to  be  of  special  interest,  ample 
preparations  have  been  made  for  the  facilita¬ 
tion  of  an  inspection  of  the  new  harbour 
works,  public  buildings,  and  private  residences 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  sights  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  Liibeck  and  Kiel,  and  of 
the  works  on  the  new  North  Sea -Baltic. 
Canal  close  by. 


WE  have  received  some  specimens  and  a 

description  of  a  material  called  “  Tec-  I 
tolith,”  which  appears  to  possess  some  im-  i 
portant  qualities  as  a  covering  material,  some-  l 
what  in  the  same  manner  as  concrete  slabs 
have  been  used  in  this  country.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  vaguelv  as  “a  mixture  of  various- 
materials,  chiefly  magnesite,”  but  it  appears 
to  have  come  into  considerable  use  in  Germany, 
for  the  construction  of  houses  and  goods-sheds 
on  railways,  and  for  exportation  in  the  shape 
of  portable  houses  to  the  colonies.  These  are 
made  of  slabs  of  Tectolith  on  wooden  framing, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Lascelles  concrete 
cottages;  or  they  can  be  fixed  on  iron 
framing,  if  greater  durability  is  desired; 
they  can  also  be  used  for  flooring,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  been  already  applied  in 
some  factories  in  Saxony.  We  understand 
that  Messrs.  Kirkaldy  &  Sons  have  obtained  t 
very  satisfactory  results  in  testing  Tectolith 
for  strength  (which  test  reports,  however,  , 
have  not  been  forwarded  to  us),  and  it  is  i 
claimed  for  the  material  that  it  is  one  of  the  J 
most  fire-resisting  of  materials,  and  has  stood  ; 
very  severe  tests  in  this  respect.  Besides  i : 
being  used  in  hard  slabs,  it  can  also,  by  a.  i 
different  mixture  of  the  ingredients,  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  softer  consistency,  suitable  for  use  * 
in  pugging  or  deadening  sound  in  floors  and  i 
partitions.* 

THE  case  of  Rendle  v.  J.  Edgcumbe-  ; 

Rendle  &  Co.,  Limited,  which  was  • 
tried  on  Saturday  last,  and  is  reported  in  t 
another  column,  brought  into  court  the  i 
well-known  glazing  business  of  which  many 
of  our  readers  have  had  practical  experience.  . 
The  dispute  was  one  of  a  personal  nature,  the  s 
plaintiffs  being  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  : 
late  William  Edgcumbe  Rendle,  and  tho  > 
manager  of  the  defendant  company,  being  a  i 
son  of  the  “original”  Rendle.  The  Judge  ; 
decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  granted  i 
a  perpetual  injunction  to  prevent  Mr.  J.  E.  , 
Rendle  from  using  his  name  or  doing  any-  ■ 
thing  to  make  the  public  believe  that  he  had  I 
succeeded  to  W.  E.  Rendle's  business.  . 
Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  received  I 
prospectuses  of  the  defendant  company ,1  and  I 
this  case  should  be  a  warning  to  them  to  be- 
careful  in  the  matter.  Into  the  unfortunate  ;  i 
personal  details  of  the  case  it  is  unnecessary  ; 
for  us  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  ,1 
as  the  result  of  the  case,  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Rendle- ; 
has  now  no  interest  in  the  original  firm. 


NO.  9,  St.  James’s-square,  is  in  course  of  f 
being  altered  and  repaired  +  for  the  :•! 
members  of  the  Portland  Club.  This  finely-  -I 
built  house,  recently  occupied  by  Miss  Hoare- 1 
and  Miss  Prince,  stands  on  the  northern  side  | 
of  the  square,  with  its  main  entrance  in  York-  -r 
street,  western  side.  The  walls  are  unusually  d 

*  We  understand  that  a  company  is  l>eiDg  formed  for  i[> 
manufacturing  the  material  in  this  country.  It  appears. 
worth  a  triaL 

t  Mr.  F.  G.  Davis,  of  54,  Theobald's-road,  W.C.  .1 
builder  and  contractor. 
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substantial ;  all  the  principal  rooms  are  fitted 
with  doorways  carrying  richly-carved  pedi¬ 
ments, — the  doors,  in  pairs,  having  a  depth  of 
2  ft.  and  more  between  them, — and  these 
rooms,  up  to  the  third  floor,  are  handsomely 
panelled  and  wainscotted.  Two  large  apart¬ 
ments,  fronting  the  square,  on  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  will  serve,  respectively,  as  the 
dining  and  card  rooms.  The  chief  stair¬ 
case  carries  a  noble  balustrade  of  ma¬ 
hogany.  This  is  reputedly  the  actual 
house  that  was  inhabited,  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  by  James,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
(grandson  of  Dryden’s  “  Barzillai  ”)  who  suf¬ 
fered  attainder  for  his  share  in  the  “  ’15.”  In 
this  case,  and  appearances  favour  the'  state¬ 
ment,*  it  must  be  one  of  the  original  “  thirteen 
or  fourteen  great  and  good  houses  ”  for  the 
erection  whereof,  upon  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans’ 
land,  a  warrant,  dated  September  23,  1664, 
was  issued  to  Abraham  Cowley  and  Baptist 
May — whence,  perhaps,  the  neighbouring 
Babmaes-mews,  in  Jermyn-street — by  name, 
&t  first,  of  the  Piazza.  It  is  known  that  the 
Duke  lived  on  this  site,  and  that  his  house 
was  sold  by  the  Crown  for  7,500/.,  being 
valued  at  300/.  a  year.  In  his  “  Journey 
Through  England,”  De  Foe  refers  to  it  “  as 
a  noble  palace,  now  purchased  and  finely 
adorned  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos.”  The 
Duke  of  Chandos,  it  seems,  thereupon  aban¬ 
doned  his  scheme  for  building  a  vast  mansion 
along  the  northern  side  of  Cavendish -square.f 
Ormond-yard,  in  York-street,  commemorates 
the  name  of  the  attainted  Duke,  who  went 
into  exile  at  Avignon,  with  a  pension  from 
the  Court  of  Spain.  Dying  on  November  16, 
1745,  he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  beneath 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  at  Westminster. 


THE  Holmewood  estate,  Huntingdonshire, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Wells, 
will  be  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  at  the 
Mart  on  July  16  next.  Yielding  a  rent-roll 
of  about  7,000/.  a  year,  this  property  extends 
over  6,400  acres.  It  comprises  various  farms 
and  homesteads,  some  of  them  upon  land 
reclaimed  from  the  fens,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Denton  and  Holme  parishes  and 
nearly  all  of  Glatton.  As  is  not  commonly 
known,  the  last-named  village  gave  a  name  to 
one  of  our  now  obsolete  ironclads.  Glatton 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  British 
glastanen,  or  later  glasten,  the  holm-oak.  It  is 
stated  that  the  draining  of  Whittlesey  Mere, 
some  forty-five  years  ago,  was  done  at  Mr. 
Wells’s  expense.  Amongst  his  collection  of 
old  plate  sold  at  Christie’s  on  Tuesday,  June  3, 
were  the  thurible  of  silver-gilt,  with  silver 
chains,  and  the  “  naviculare,”  or  incense  boat 
that  were  then  dug  up  in  the  mere,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  wealthy 
Benedictine  abbey  at  Ramsey,  but  a  few  miles 
■distant  in  the  same  county.  The  former  was 
bought  for  1,155/.,  the  latter  for  900/.,  the  boat 
‘being  regarded  as  of  the  Early  Tudor  period, 
-the  thurible  as  of  the  end  of  Edward  III.’s 
reign. 


IN  our  list  of  “  Tenders  ”  of  last  week 
were  included  two  tenders  for  carrying 
■out  some  alterations,  &c.,  at  the  “  Bag  o’  Nails, 
now  No.  6,  in  Buckingham  Palace-road.  This 
is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  taverns 
for  which  Pimlico  was  once  famous  ;  such  as 
the  “  Gun  ”  (demolished  in  1857),  the  “  Goat 
and  Compasses  ”  (dating  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth),  and  others.  The  sign  is  a  corruption 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  “  Bacchanals.”  The  original 
deviee  consisted  of  a  wood  satyr,  attended  by 
a  band  of  choice  spirits.  These  latter,  when 
the  satyr  was  repainted  black,  became  “  trans¬ 
lated,”  and  the  sign  for  a  while  was  vulgarly 
known  as  the  “  Devil,”  the  cloven  feet  being 
-Still  conspicuous. 


OMETIME  ago  the  classical  temple 
which  surmounts  St.  Bernard’s  Well, 
Edinburgh,  was  restored,  at  considerable 
.cost,  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Nelson,  pub- 


*  We  have  since  learned  that  No.  9,  St.  James’s- 
•square  is  i>art  of  the  house  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  His  house  extended  to  Ormond-yard. 

t  Confer  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley’s  “  Round  about  Picca¬ 
dilly,"  1870,  ad  hoc. 


lisher.  The  restoration  was  thorough,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  marble  figure  of  Hygeia, 
mosaic  inlay  for  the  domed  roof,  tesselated 
floor,  and  extensive  terracing,  &c.,  upon  the 
grounds.  It  appears  that  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  water,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  a  customer  of  a  firm  of 
druggists  in  the  city  requested  them  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  It  had  been  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  water, 
and  the  presence  of  which  constitutes  its 
peculiar  virtue.  A  sealed  sample  of  the 
water  was  sent  to  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam 
for  analysis,  without  informing  him  of  the 
source  from  which  it  came.  After  giving 
details  of  his  analysis  Dr.  Macadam  con¬ 
cludes  : — “  These  results  prove  this  sample  of 
water  contains  in  solution  much  saline 
matter,  and  is  very  hard  in  character.  It 
further  holds  in  solution  substances  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  putrescent  organic 
matters,  and  which  render  the  water  very  im¬ 
pure  and  unfit  for  domestic  purposes  or  for 
the  watering  of  cattle.”  The  City  Analyst, 
however,  assures  the  public  that  “  the  result 
of  repeated  analyses  within  the  last  few 
days  of  this  water,  at  various  hours,  is  to 
show  that  its  constitution  is,  if  anything, 
purer  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  well,  and  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  anything  indicating  sewage  con¬ 
tamination.”  The  builders,  Messrs.  R. 
Thorbum  &  Son,  who  were  employed  in  the 
restoration  of  the  well,  write  to  the  Scotsman 
as  follows  : —  * 

“When  taking  down  the  stonework  of  the  old 
pump,  Mr.  Nelson  directed  us  to  see  the  tank  from 
which  the  water  was  drawn,  and,  if  necessary,  have 
it  cleaned  out.  Accordingly,  we  had  the  pavement 
floor  lifted,  and  found  underneath  a  space,  with  a 
rocky  surface,  the  full  size  of  the  well-building, 
intersected  with  walls  carrying  the  floor  above,  and 
in  the  centre  a  barrel  sunk  down  in  a  cavity  of  the 
rock.  Under  instructions  of  Mr.  Lessels,  architect, 
this  barrel  was  taken  out  and  the  cavity  cleaned, 
when  the  water  was  observed  coming  up  through 
the  bottom  in  three  well-defined  feeders,  all  on  the 
north  and  oast  sides  (two  next  the  river  and  one  a 
little  to  the  south  and  east).  After  being  thoroughly 
brushed  and  cleaned  out,  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
was  covered  with  6  in.  of  clean  broken  stones,  on 
which  was  set  a  cylindrical  tank  made  of  two 
salt-glazed  spigot  of  faucit  pipes,  jointed  with 
cement,  standing  faucit  downward,  and  having 
the  bottom  of  the  lowest  pipe  filled  in 
with  a  disc  of  Portland  cement,  through  which 
two  holes  were  pierced.  Between  this  tank  and 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  was  packed  clean  broken 
stones  for  eighteen  inches  of  the  height,  at  which 
point  three  holes  were  cut  in  the  cylinder.  The 
remaining  height  up  to  the  floor  of  the  space  under 
well-room  was  tightly  packed  with  stone  and  cement. 
The  top  of  the  cylinder  or  tank  finished  about  9  in. 
or  12  in.  above  the  surrounding  rock  by  being 
covered  over  with  a  flag  bedded  in  clay  and  pierced 
in  the  centre  for  the  pump  pipe.  There  was  always 
a  good  deal  of  water  on  this  rocky  floor,  apparently 
coming  from  the  high  ground  and  mill  lade  to  the 
Bouth,  and  having  made  certain  that  it  could  not 
get  into  the  tank,  we  cut  an  overflow  hole  through 
the  wall  of  the  well  to  the  north  to  allow  of  its 
escape  to  the  river.  While  the  tank  was  being 
fitted  up,  visitors  wore  supplied  from  a  cistern  pre¬ 
viously  filled  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  remark  that 
in  a  few  hours  the  water  had  lost  its  peculiar  odour 
and  flavour.” 

The  mill  lade  to  the  south,  from  which  it  was 
“ made  certain”  that  no  water  could  get  into 
the  tank,  is  little  better  than  a  common  sewer, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  measures  taken  for 
preventing  contamination  from  that  or  any 
other  source  should  be  carefully  investigated. 


TWO  additional  galleries  of  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  Saturday.  These  contain  a 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  engraved 
portraits  of  Scottish  historical  characters, 
drawings  of  old  Edinburgh  by  the  late  James 
Drummond,  R.A.,  a  set  of  engravings  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  art  chiefly  of  French  masters 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  casts  of  classical  celebrities.  These  last 
formed  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Alba- 
cini  collection,  purchased  in  1839  by  the 
Board  of  Manufactures  for  the  Trustees’ 
Academy. 


THE  eastern  half  of  the  building  in  Queen- 
street,  Edinburgh,  which  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
is  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  for  occupation,  but  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  it  will  probably 
be  so  before  the  lapse  of  another  year. 


THE  Stover  collection,  the  property  of  the 
late  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  will  be 
put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  at  Christie’s,  on 
June  28  current.  The  pictures  for  the  greater 
part  are  by  old  masters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Italian  schools,  such  as  Hobbema,  Back- 
huyzen,  and  Adrian  Ostade,  Bronzino  and 
Claude.  There  are  also  Paul  Potter’s  “  Dairy 
Farm  ”  (1646),  formerly  in  M.  de  la  Ilante’s 
gallery  ;  Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  James,  fifth  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  married,  in  1761,  Arthur,  first  Marquess 
of  Donegal ;  Gainsborough’s  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  his  brother,  Lord  Douglas,  after¬ 
wards  summoned  to  the  House  as  Duke 
of  Brandon.  The  claim  of  the  elder 
brother,  James,  seventh  Duke,  who  died, 
unmarried,  in  1769,  to  the  Douglas  estates 
was  disallowed  on  appeal  to  the  Lords  in  the 
famous  suit  known  as  the  Douglas  cause.  Also 
a  female  portrait  by  Hoppner  ;  and  portraits 
by  Van  Dyck  (Queen  Henrietta  Maria),  Lely, 
and  Dobson;  together  with  Rubens’s  sketch 
for  his  “  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den.”  These 
paintings  were  purchased  by  Archibald,  ninth 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1819,  and 
given  by  him  to  his  daughter  Charlotte,  wife 
of  Edward,  eleventh  Duke  of  Somerset.  Thus 
they  passed  to  the  late  nobleman,  who,  when 
Lord  Seymour,  married,  in  1830,  Jane,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  at  the 
Eglintoun  Tournament. 


THE  architectural  and  topographical 
library  of  the  late  Thomas  Henry 
Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  was  sold  a  few  days  since  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  in  their  auction- 
rooms  at  Leicester- square.  Amongst  the 
more  important  works  were  included  the 
following: —  Nash’s  “Collections  for  the 
History  of  Worcestershire,"  .  1781-2;  E. 
IIasted!s  “History  of  Kent,”  12  vole., 
1797-1801  (Hill,  51.  5s.) ;  Winkles’s  “  French 
and  English  Cathedrals,”  4  vols.,  1836-7 
(2/.  16s.);  G.  E.  Street’s  “Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture  in  Spain,”  2nd  edit.,  1869  (Quaritch, 
1/.  12s.) ;  A.  W.  Pugin’s  “  Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume,”  roy. 

4 to,  1844  (Quaritch,  21.  18s.) ;  Dollman  and 
Jobbing’  “  Examples  of  Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture,”  2  vols.,  4to,  1858  (1/.  Is.) ; 
Dollman’s  “Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
Southwark,”  imp.  4to,  1881  (1/.  3s.);  “Revue 
Gt$n6rale  d’ Architecture,”  &c.  ;  several 
volumes  unbound,  “  Paris,  1840-77  ”  (2/.) ; 
“Architectural  Association  Sketch-Book,” 
vols.  3  to  12, 1869-80  (Batsford,  51.) ;  Richard¬ 
son’s  “  Old  English  Mansions,  Plate,  and  Fur¬ 
niture,”  vols.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  imp.  fol.,  1841-8 
(Batsford,  4/.  10s.);  “\  itruvii  de  Architecture 
cum  Emendationibus  et  Illustrationibus,”  A. 
Marinio,  140  plates,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1836 — 
with  King  Louis  Philippe’s  monogram  on 
covers  (1/.  2s.);  V.  Petit’s  “  Chateaux  de  la 
Vallee  de  la  Loire,”  2  vols.  imp.  fol.,  Paris, 
1861  (Batsford,  51.  2s.  6d.) ;  P.  Letarouilly’s 
“Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne,”  4  vols.  imp. 
fob,  Paris,  1843-57 ;  F.  Mazois’s  “  Les  Ruines 
dePompei,”  198  plates,  4  vols.,  atlas  fob, 
Paris,  1812-38  (Batsford,  51.  12s.  6d.) ;  V. 
Place’s  “  Ninive  et  l’Assyrie,”  with  F. 
Thomas's  designs  for  restorations,  82  plates, 
3  vols..  atlas  fob,  Paris,  1867  (Batsford, 
4/.  17s.  6d.) ;  James  Neale’s  “Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Alban,”  60  plates,  imp.  fob,  1877 
(Wyatt,  1/.  10s.);  Pugin  and  Heath’s  “Paris 
and  its  Environs  ;  ”  and  C.  Wiclce’s  “  Spires 
and  Towers  of  the  Mediaeval  Churches  of 
England,  3  vols.,  imp.  fob,  1853-9  (Quaritch, 
8/.).  Copies  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  “  Archi¬ 
tectural  Sketches,”  with  100  plates  of  famous 
buildings  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
1858,  and  J.  S.  Cotman’s  “  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy,”  2  vols.  imp.  fob, 
1822,  were  bought  for  16s.  (Berry)  and  17s. 
(Parsons)  respectively. 
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A  MOSAIC  has  just  been  completed,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  by 
Messrs.  Powell  &  Sons,  as  a  reredos  for  the 
chapel  at  Clifton  College.  The  subject  is 
Christ  discussing  with  .the  Rabbis  in  the 
Temple.  Messrs.  Powell  have  produced  a 
fine  piece  of  mosaic  work,  but  the  subject  has 
not,  in  our  opinion,  been  treated  by  the  artist 
in  a  sufficiently  decorative  manner,  considering 
the  position  it  -is  intended  to  occupy ;  the 
head  in  the  figure  of  Jesus  is  certainly  too 
large  for  the  body,  and  the  whole  would  have 
been  vastly  improved  by  a  simpler  scheme  of 
colour. 


MR.  DRESSLER  has  at  his  studio,  in 
Chelsea,  a  copper  relief  representing 
the  Holy  Family,  one  of  two  for  a  side  chapel 
of  St.  Xavier’s  Church,  Liverpool.  The  panel 
measures  about  4  ft.  square.  The  Virgin  and 
St.  Joseph  are  seated  on  a  panelled  dais  with 
the  Child  between  them.  The  background  is 
occupied  by  arcading,  the  spaces  being  filled 
by  a  representation  of  the  Deity  in  the  centre, 
and  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments  on 
either  side.  The  principal  figures  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  modelled  ;  the  weak  point 
in  the  panel  is  the  architectural  background, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  success. 


TWO  elaborate  cabinets,  made  by  Boulle 
as  a  present  for  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
from  Louis  XIV.,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Ichenhauser’s,  in  New  Bond-street.  They 
were  formerly  in  the  Chateau  de  Mariemont, 
in  Belgium,  and  are  both  of  the  same  general 
design.  The  fronts  of  the  various  drawers 
are  filled  with  representations  of  the  victories 
of  Philip,— a  series  of  eight  on  each  cabinet, — 
the  figures  being  of  tortoiseshell  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  tin.  Ebony  has  been  largely  used, 
and  the  bands  of  ornament,  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  circular  columns  at  the  angles, 
are  of  great  delicacy  of  detail.  The  centre 
bay  of  the  cabinet  is  made  to  open  either 
door,  the  hinge  being  formed  by  the  bolts 
attached  to  the  locks,  one  on  either  side. 
Over  the  centre  portion  is  a  figure  of  Fame 
blowing  a  horn,  and  holding  the  monogram  of 
Philip  V. 


fTlHE  idea,  so  long  entertained  and  acted 
upon  in  India,  that  engineers  are  the 
fittest  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  new  archi¬ 
tectural  work  in  the  country,  though  it  has 
been  somewhat  modified  of  late  years,  seems 
to  die  hard.  A  correspondent  in  Indian 
Engineering  of  May  17  writes 


What  are  the  wiseacres  of  the  Allahabad  Muni¬ 
cipality  thinking  of  when,  having  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  capital  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
demands  a  town-hall  as  an  illustration  of  its  dignity 
and  proud  status,  they  repudiate  the  assistance  of 
professionally-trained  architects,  aud  decide  to 
entrust  the  design  for  their  grand  H6tel  de  Ville  to 
the  assistant  engineer  who  looks  after  their  water¬ 
works.  An  accomplished  and  estimable  young  man 
•f1?*  u!l°  Still  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 

if  1  fail  to  see  how  having  charge  of  water-works— 
even  in  Allahabad— can  inform  a  man  about  the 
principles  and  practice  of  architecture  en  aninde 
tenue,  or  render  him  an  authority  on  that  art.” 


T 


HE  ways  of  American  journals  are  cer¬ 
tainly  interesting.  We  observe  that 
Tork  paper  called  Architecture  and 
.Building  has  been  reprinting  Professor  Aitchi- 
son’s  lectures  on  Roman  Architecture,  of 
course  from  our  columns,  as  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  first  lecture  they  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  no  other  journal.  Not  only  does  the 
American  editor  reprint  them  without  a  word 
or  acknowledgment  as  to  the  source  from 
wmcfi  he  obtained  them,  but  even  one  or  two 
editorial  comments  of  our  own  on  points  in  the 
lectures,  printed  as  footnotes,  are  duly  repro- 
duced  with  the  affix  “Ed.”  at  the  end  of 
them,  leaving  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this 
is  the  comment  of  the  American  editor. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— VI. 


Erratum.— In  “Notes”  last  week,  line  3  of 
011  P1  ‘il2>  for  Meadows  v.  Marshall  ” 
.  Taylor 


read  “  Meadows  i 


1840.  “  St.  Swithin’s  Church,  Hither  Green 
Kent”:  Mr.  Ernest  Newton.  This  is  shown  in 
a  bird’s-eye  view,  which  gives  rather  too  great 
a  prominence  to  the  expanse  of  roof ;  it  is  an 
exceedingly  solid-looking  building  with  mas¬ 
sive  plain  buttresses  and  windows  with  equally 
massive  tracery  between  them.  The  west  end 
is  rather  oddly  treated ;  there  is  apparently  a 
narrow  narthex  between  two  deep  buttresses, 
and  above  this  what  looks  like  a  chimney  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  up  to  the  gable,  with  a 
window  on  each  side  of  it.  What  the  meaning 
of  this  is  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  is  a  buttress 
to  hold  up  the  front,  .but  as  it  has  no  visible 
base  externally,  and  only  rises  out  of  the  porch 
roof,  it  adds  no  appearance  of  stability.  On 
the  other  hand  the  side  aisle,  instead  of  being 
a  lean-to  roof,  is  treated  as  a  longitudinal 
gabled  roof,  the  inner  slope  falling  back  against 
the  nave  wall.  There  is  no  particular  objection 
to  that,  but  the  treatment  of  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  eccentric  rather  than  effective,  and 
rather  spoils  an  otherwise  good  church.  This 
drawing,  being  one  with  a  high  sight-line,  is  as 
usual  hung  at  the  very  top  of  the  wall  as  high 
above  the  eye  as  possible,  so  as  to  appear  as  if 
falling  over.  This  stupidity  about  such  a  simple 
matter,  which  is  constantly  repeated  in  the 
hanging  of  the  architectural  drawings  at  the 
Academy,  year  after  year,  is  quite  inconceivable. 
Is  there  no  one  in  the  Academy  who  knows  that 
a  drawing  looks  best  when  viewed  from  the 
position  nearest  to  the  spectator’s  imagined 
position  ? 

1.841.  “An  East-end  Mission-house”:  Mr. 
E.  W..  Mountford.  A  prettily-executed  pen¬ 
drawing  ;  there  is  no  plan,  but  we  presume  that 
the  upper  portion,  with  the  windows  beneath 
pointed  arches  springing  from  buttress  to 
buttress,  is  an  open-roofed  hall,  and  the  lower 
portion  with  the  square  mullioned  windows 
consists  of  offices  or  small  rooms  of  some  kind. 
The  building  is  picturesquely  grouped,  the 
different  portions  of  it  being  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  suitable  to  its 
purpose  and  position. 

1.842.  "Hertford  College,  Oxford :  New  Hall 
and  other  buildings  ”  :  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  The 
prominent  feature  in  this  small  drawing  is  an 
octagonal  staircase  lighted  by  a  series  of 
elliptical  headed  windows  built  on  the  rake 
following  the  stair  line;  a  neat  problem  in 
masonry,  but  having  to  our  thinking  a  rather 
crippled  effect  architecturally.  The  addition  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  which 
is  an  excuse  for  the  llower-pot  finials  at  the  top, 
which  otherwise  we  do  not  much  sympathise 
with. 

1.843.  “Industrial  Schools,  Knowle,  Bristol; 
Entrance  Front :  ”  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding.  A  repro¬ 
duction  from  this  drawing  is  published  in  the 
present  number.  It  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
though  we  question  whether  there*  is  not  a  little 
too  much  determination  to  be  picturesque  about 
it,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  thought,  in  a  few 
years  rather  an  eccentric  experiment.  However, 
it  is  better  than  making  a  school  a  mere  common¬ 
place  square  mass  of  building,  certainly ;  and 
this  school  has  the  merit  of  being  homelike,  as 
we  think  schools  (especially  Industrial  Schools) 
should  be,  and  not  like  jails  or  workhouses.  No 
plan  is  given  with  the  exhibited  drawing,  but 
we  are  enabled  to  append  a  plan  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number,  from  which  the  relation  of  plan 
and  design  will  be  seen.  A  word  is  duo  to  the 
drawing,  a  slightly  -  executed  water-colour, 
which,  however,  in  regard  to  feeling  for  colour 
tone,  and  composition,  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  room.  It  is  a  pity  that,  with  all  these 
merits,  the  little  cupola  on  the  left,  the  most 
prominent  object,  should  be  crooked  and  out  of 
drawing. 

t  1,844.  “  Home  of  Rest,  Littlehampton, 
Sussex  ” :  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo.  A  good  deal  of 
the  picturesque  effect  of  this  is  due  to  the 
drawing,  in  which  all  the  sides  of  brick  piers  in 
shadow  are  shown  with  every  brick  shaded 
dark,  the  front  being  left  nearly  untouched. 
This  is  a  purely  artificial  effect,  but  it  gives  a 
look  of  originality  and  picturesqueness  to  a 
drawing.  The  building  is  characteristic  enough 
in  treatment ;  the  upper  stories  oversailing  and 
carried  on  large  piers  of  brick  wall  projecting 
on  the  ground  story. 

1,845.  “  Proposed  New  Catholic  and  Apostolic 

llire.h.  Wpstminstor  ”  •  Al,-  Tnlrn  U,-. 


Elevation  plan,  and  section ;  the  plan  is  cleverly 
treated  on  a  long  site  with  one  end  to  a  street 
cutting  it  at  an  oblique  angle.  The  east  end 


faces  the  street,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  door 
at  one  side  of  the  chancel  and  a  passage  parallel 
to  the  latter.  The  central  portion  of  the  plan, 
is  treated  as  a  hexagon,  the  piers  opening  out 
somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  in  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook;  this  space  is  roofed  by 
a  semicircular  dome,  a  plain  semicircle  ex¬ 
ternally,  but  internally  the  treatment  is  of 
Late  Gothic  type,  the  dome  having  groining 
ribs,  twelve  in  number ;  the  springing  of  the  dome 
is  a  narrower  hexagon  carried  on  arches  thrown 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  bays  of  the  lower 
hexagon,  across  its  angles.  Externally  we  see 
a  rather  poor  little  gable  with  a  Tudor  type  of 
traceried  window  in  it ;  and  a  brick  tower  on 
which  is  bluntly  set  an  iron  and  lead  campanile 
contrasting  picturesquely  with  the  plain  brick¬ 
work  which  carries  it.  The  main  arcade  round 
the  hexagon  is  treated  with  large  Tudor  shaped 
arches  with  the  main  portion  of  the  “  arch  ” 
perfectly  straight  in  line  from  the  apex  to  the 
small  curve  at  the  springing ;  not  a  very  strong 
sort  of  arch  nor  very  agreeable  to  the  eye_ 
There  is  however  a  great  deal  of  originality  and 
interest  in  this  set  of  drawings. 

1,846.  “St.  Mary’s,  Clumber;  the  side- 
chapel  ”  :  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.  A  regula¬ 
tion  coloured  drawing  of  a  regulation  Gothic 
interior. 

1,850.  “  British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance- 
Company’s  Offices,  Liverpool  ” :  Messrs.  Grayson 
&  Ould.  This  drawing  is  reproduced  in  the 
present  number.  It  is  an  effective  sepia  draw¬ 
ing,  with  the  two  angles  of  the  foreground  build¬ 
ings  forming  a  frame  to  the  principal  one,  and  is 
a  creditable  attempt  to  give  architectural  effect 
to  a  business  building,  as  well  as  a  certain 
meaning  in  the  decorative  details,  the  ship 
keystones,  the  pictorial  panels  (of  mosaic) 
contrasting  the  ancient  with  the  modern  ship.. 
The  tracery  diaper  over  the  second-floor  windows 
has  a  good  effect,  but  we  fear  there  is  rather  zt 
want  of  refinement  in  details,  and  the  third- 
floor  windows  appear  to  belong  to  another 
building,  and  have  no  architectural  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  detail. 

1854.  “  New  Grammar  School,  Bedford  ” : 
E.  C.  Robins.  This  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of 
drawing  not  often  seen  at  the  Academy,  a 
perspective  view  in  which  part  of  the  exteriou 
is  broken  away  to  show  the  interior  construc¬ 
tion.  The  portion  shown  is  the  great  hall,  with- 
a  lofty  arcade  and  aisles,  and  galleries  round  ifi 
at  two  levels,  with  an  open  timber  roof  over.  A 
plan  is  appended,  showing  that  the  school  is- 
one  of  the  type  in  which  the  hall  is  really  the- 
access  to  and  meeting  ground  of  the  class-rooms. 
These  all  open  on  the  corridors  and  galleries, 
and  the  master’s  room  and  common  room  are  at 
one  end,  opening  on  the  great  hall,  with  a  dais 
immediately  in  front  of  them  reached  by  a  few 
steps  from  the  hall.  The  plan  is  an  admirable- 
one  ;  the  exterior  design  is  what  may  be  callecP 
“  Collegiate  Gothic”  of  a  type  now  rather  passe. 

1.855.  Offices  of  the  Glasgow  Evening  Citizen 
Mr.  T.  L.  Watson.  This,  which  is  obviously  with 
intention  hung  next  to  No.  1,850,  is  another 
example  of  the  class  of  costly  business  build¬ 
ings  which  are  becoming  so  common  now.  It- 
is  a  building  of  the  “  handsome  ”  order,  but  rich> 
and  dignified  in  effect.  The  newspaper  office- 
only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  facade,  being 
distinguished  from  the  “  Citizen  Buildings  ” 
forming  the  other  portion  by  a  slight  projection- 
forward  of  the  ground-floor  story,  which  is- 
treated  with  a  Corinthian  order  of  Renaissance 
type,  between  terminal  pilasters,  while  the 
“  Citizen  Buildings  ”  portion  is  treated  with 
circular-headed  openings  with  deep  reveals  and 
heavy  panelled  piers.  Above  the  projecting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  story  are  bay-windows  on  the 
first-floor,  over  which  the  wall  and  cornice  lines 
run  through  on  the  same  plane.  The  top  story 
below  the  gables  is  treated  very  richly,  with 
round  arches  on  low  square  piers,  carved  on 
the  panels,  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  and  the 
large  brackets  supporting  the  main  cornice¬ 
being  also  richly  carved.  The  plain  masonry 
of  the  gable  walls  produces  a  good  effect  of 
contrast  over  this,  though  we  do  not  like  the 
dog-legged  outline  of  the  scrolls  which  diver¬ 
sify  the  corbie-steps.  Taken  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  more  power  and  originality  of 
design  about  this  than  about  most  buildings  of' 
the  type  to  which  this  belongs — that  of  the 
“  handsome  ”  street  building. 

1.856.  “  Triumphal  Arch  at  Timegad,  Algeria, 
Restored”:  Mr.  Alexander  Graham.  A  French- 
architect  would  have  given  drawings  of  the 
entire  remains  as  existing,  so  that  one  could  see; 
the  basis  of  the  restoration.  An  English  archi¬ 
tect  who  sends  a  drawing  of  a  restoration  never 
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thinks  of  that ;  and  very  probably,  if  he  did,  the 
Academy  would  not  hang  the  drawings.  All 
we  can  see  is  that  there  is  a  charming  tinted 
water-colour  drawing  of  a  Roman  arch  with  an 
order  attached  on  either  side  of  the  archway  in 
the  usual  fashion,  and  that  it  is  shown  with  a 
great  deal  of  truth  and  precision  of  effect,  and 
need  not  have  been  hung  so  high 


1,859.  “  New  Church,  St.  Peter’s,  Ealing ;  ex¬ 
tenor  view  ”  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding.  It  would  take 
a  long  description  to  do  justice  to  the  extent  of 
originality  in  this  design ;  fortunately  we  can 
refer  the  reader  to  an  illustration  in  the  Builder 
of  Nov.  16,  1889,  for  the  general  design,  which, 
however,  has  been  altered  and  improved  in 
various  details  in  the  exhibited  drawing 
Ihe  ink-line  drawing,  like  that  of  No.  1  777  is 
hasty  and  scrawly  in  style,  but  not  without 
ettectiveness.  The  treatment  of  the  end  window 
is  remarkable;  it  is  set  deep  under  a  great 
arch  abutting  against  a  kind  of  buttress 
turret  on  each  side ;  two  large  plain  deep 
buttresses  stand  edgeways  to  the  window 
plane  opposite  the  principal  mullions,  and  are 
connected  with  them  by  a  kind  of  small  flying 
buttresses.  Between  these  buttresses  below  is 
the  segmental  arched  doorway,  with  a  parapet 
filled  with  figures  over  it.  The  treatment  of 
the  tower  with  its  arcades,  with  the  angels 
fining  in  the  spandrels  over  the  window,  is  very 
picturesque.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
°rig,nality  iD  dcsign,  which  it'is 
refreshing  to  come  across  after  seeing  so  manv 
repetitions  of  old  forms,  Classic  and  Gothic  It 

archaisminretghrf?d  *hat  the  affectation^of 
archaism  in  the  drawing  produces  an  effect  of 

iS  reaUy  not  **-ent  in  th°e 

1,860.  “  Pulpit,  Siena  Cathedral”:  Mr  Thos 

tfa<nenHl'  r/hl®  iS  a  rfally  beautiful  specimen 

?LPrlv  anddrTpolng’ r  ^  general  eft'ecfc  b*t 
clearly  and  decisively  finished  in  detail.  The 

bas-relief  sculpture  at  the  top  is  drawn  with 

thea«mCnT’  and  the  Capitals  of  tbe  columns,  and 
the  smaller  ornamental  details,  are  shown  very 

SehU  n  7riand  effeCtivel-y-  lt  is  a  pleasure  to  s7e 
ScMteot%TnB  “  tMS'  at  °nCe  artisti°  “d 

Cecn  b'  l!Ieterfoll'8e  ChaPel.  Oxford”:  Mr. 
Cecil  B.  Roper  This  is  another  of  the  ink-line 
drawings,  similar  to  those  by  the  same  hand 
which  were  exhibited  last  j4a r,  L  Xch  an 
unusual  degree  of  aerial  softness  of  effect  “ 
CTstemaofm8  1?.almed  a‘.  .md  realised,  by  a 

strokes  The”?118  •entlTelJ' in  small  detached 
strokes.  Ihe  drawing  is  executed  with  great 
care  and  patience,  and  the  resulting  effect  is 
exceedingly  delicate,  but  there  is  rather  a 
tendency  to  ose  distinctness  and  meaning  in 

S  the  maSlf,SbTth°^a3  in  the 

marbIe  shafta  On  the  whole  the  style 
and  effect  are  artistic  rather  than  truly  archi¬ 
tectural,  but  the  author  may  be  said  to  have 
made  an  original  hit  in  drawihg 

Mr  T  V‘™iW  «  P5rmi5es'  Wigmore-street”: 

+  r+iT'  d  .y°bcutt-  We  may  refer  the  reader 
Sis  drS r  1Ay  24  aa  illustration  0 
on„  „FT>,g\ wblch  IS  a  Iine  drawing.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  refined  designs 
for  a  street  front  in  the  room,  though  perhfps 

"°havegtenahnung  Si.'1"'5  °“gbt 

Mr  8t'  “m  ' A  BaMinSs  a‘  ‘l>e  Cross,  Chester  ;  ” 
lur.  i.  m.  Lockwood — an  example  of  the 

SylerofrsCtUChi0n  °f  ™  °ld  Cht*ter  timber 

chrome  if*4.  h?tlse-  The  drawing,  a  mono- 
theT?,  sepia,  is  a  boldly-executed  one,  but 
there  is  not  much  to  distinguish  tile  design 

OT0Un°Che?t0f  “/lA6  Whi0h  baY°  b“n  Carri^ 
out  m  Chester  of  late  years.  The  timber-work 

is  richly  treated,  infoliated  panels,  &c  •  but  the 
tag°icts  a  btt?,e  beaTT  in  effect.  If  loc’al  build- 
ofgb^,ildFn  -11  ‘fu  contlnuance  of  this  manner 
some H  ‘he  Streets  of  a  ‘here  is 

Fgenm0rl  ‘°  be  dona  with  it  archi- 

thiF  e  Aytfhan  b?S  Bsnall5'  been  done  i  aad  in 

this  case  the  most  unusual  point,  the  projection 

?faS‘rP  °f  ‘1lnber  mt0  tbe  middle  of  a  panel, 
is  hardly  a  good  method  of  treatment,  as  it  is 
S??al7  at  variance  with  construction  ;  and  this 
kind  of  building  should  be,  emphatically,  timber 
construction,  treated  in  an  effective  and  deco- 
rative  manner,  but  still  construction. 


The  Society  of  Arts'  Conversazione  is 

fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  (by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum),  on  Friday,  June  27. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  VACA¬ 
TION  VISITS: 

I- — Shiplake  Court,  near  Henley. 

The  first  vacation  visit  of  the  Association  this 
year  was  made  on  Saturday  by  some  thirty 
members  to  Shiplake  Court,  near  Henley,  which 
is  now  approaching  completion,  having  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  and  Peto,  for  Mr.  Robert  Harrison. 

The  house  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  commands  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  over  the  surrounding  country  to  the 
south  and  south-west.  The  designs  have  been 
worked  out  in  fifteenth  century  style,  the 
materials  used  for  the  external  parts  being  red 
bricks  from  Bracknell,  and  black  headers  for 
diapers,  while  the  dressings  and  tracery  are  of 
Bath  stone,  which  has  been  stained  to  bring  it 
to  a  tint  more  harmonious  with  the  red  and 
black  brickwork.  By  a  careful  selection  of  the 
bricks,  the  crudeness  that  might  have  been 
expected  has  been  most  happily  avoided. 
Thick  stone  slates  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  are 
used  for  the  roof,  which  is  capped  by  a  solid 
stone  ridge.  The  entrance  front  has  consider¬ 
able  charm  and  picturesqueness,  and  may  cer¬ 
tainly  rank  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Mr. 
Ernest  George.  The  chief  entrance  is  empha¬ 
sised  by  carrying  up  a  part  of  the  building  in  a 
low  square  tower  with  an  octagonal  turret  cor¬ 
belled  out  from  one  angle,  and  this  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  grouping  of  this  front. 

The  garden  front,  looking  towards  the  river, 
is  far  more  symmetrical  in  treatment,  inasmuch 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  facade  is  taken  up 
by  the  great  hall,  which  forms  the  chief  feature 
in  the  internal  arrangement.  A  balustraded 
terrace  carried  out  in  flint  work,  and  banded 
with  red  bricks,  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
design  of  the  garden  front.  Internally,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  great  hall  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  plan  ;  this  is  70  ft.  in  length,  and 
has  an  open-timbered  roof  with  moulded  purlins 
and  wind  braces,  while  the  walls  are  panelled 
in  oak  to  a  portion  of  their  height,  and  finished 
with  stone  ashlar  above  this.  A  screen  and 
minstrels  gallery  are  intended  at  one  end  of 
the  hall,  but  these  are  not  yet  in  position.  In 
the  centre  of  the  long  side  opposite  the  windows, 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  projecting  fire¬ 
place  and  chimney,  which  is  carried  out  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  detail  in  warm- 
coloured  Hamhill  stone. 

The  dining-room  and  billiard-room  are  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  and  library  and  morning-room 
at  the  other.  The  principal  staircase  was  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  us  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  its 
effect,  but  from  the  drawings  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  the  detail  already  commenced, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  will  be  yet 
another  of  the  many  charming  features  to  be 
found  in  the  house.  Besides  the  main  building, 
stables  have  been  erected  at  some  little  distance, 
and  in  connection  with  them  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  in  the  composition,  the  great 
tower  devoted  to  the  storage  of  water  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  electric  lighting  plant  consisting 
of  boiler,  engine,  dynamo,  and  accumulators ; 
this  tower  contrasts  very  notably  with  the 
design  of  the  house  tower  and  the  church  tower 
adjacent,  by  reason  of  the  very  foreign  character 
of  its  general  outline  ;  the  object  of  the  designer 
has  probably  been  to  avoid  competition  between 
these  three  towers,  and  to  produce  a  harmonious 
group  of  dissimilar  elements.  The  entrance- 
lodge  next  the  main  road  has  been  treated  in  a 
Jacobean  spirit,  with  dark-stained  woodwork 
and  white  rough  cast  above  a  ground  floor  of 
red  brick;  here  again  stone  slates  have  been 
used,  though  of  a  finer  variety  (from  Boughton- 
on-the-Water)  than  those  on  the  main  house ; 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  tile  roof  how¬ 
ever  would  have  been  more  happy  in  this  case, 
as  there  is  a  decided  want  of  contrast  between 
the  tones  of  the  roof  and  of  the  rough-cast  in 
the  upper  story  of  this  lodge. 

The  bailiff’s  house  and  dairy  have  also  been 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS : 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  corporate 
members — “  to  receive  and  deliberate  upon  the 
report  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the 
Institution,  with  the  annual  statement  of  the 
accounts  and  to  elect  the-  Council  and  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  ” — took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  inst.,  Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,,  the 
President,  being  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  sixty-second 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  by  Royal  Charter.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  members  was  156,  and  the  gross 
annual  receipts  were  447Z.  At  the  close 
of  the  past  financial  year  the  number  of 
members  was  5,872,  and  the  gross  receipts 
for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to 
!2,478Z.  This  increase — thirty-seven-fold  in 
numbers  and  fifty-fold  in  revenue — sufficiently 
indicated  the  position  which  the  Institution 
had  taken  in  connexion  with  the  profession  it 
was  designed  to  promote.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  rate  of  increase  was 
by  no  means  desirable.  There  was  no  object, 
however,  in  limiting  the  numbers,  as  was  the 
custom  in  some  exclusive  bodies,  for  the  Insti¬ 
tution  had  always  opened — and  it  was  hoped 
always  would  open — its  doors  to  all  engineers 
who  had  an  honest  title  to  be  entered  on  its 
register  ;  but  it  refrained  from  augmenting  its 
numbers  by  the  admission  of  persons  who  were 
merely  attracted  to  it  for  their  own  advantage. 
Above  all  things,  the  Council  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  membership  in  the  Institution 
should  be  a  real  guarantee  of  the  professional' 
standing  and  (as  far  as  possible)  also  of  the 
personal  character,  of  those  on  whom  it  was 
conferred.  For  these  reasons  the  Council  re¬ 
peated  the  recommendation,  often  previously 
made,  that  every  member  should  take  care 
not  to  attach  his  signature  to  any  proposition- 
paper,  unless  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  representations  it  contained,  and  as  to  the 
general  eligibility  of  the  candidate. 

During  the  past  year,  there  were  elected  3 
Honorary  Members  (Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  F.R.S., 
Sir  William  Thomson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
General  Edward  Frome,  R.E.),  32  Members, 
263  Associate-Members,  and  3  Associates,  while 
the  name  of  1  Member  was  restored  to  the  list. 
On  the  other  hand,  138  names  had  been 
removed  from  the  register,  87  of  which  were 
losses  by  death.  Among  the  latter,  the  Council 
recorded  with  regret  the  names  of  three 
Honorary  Members,  the  King  of  Portugal,  Dr. 
John  Percy,  F.R.S.,  and  General  Edward 
Frome,  R.E.,  who  died  shortly  after  his 
election.  The  roll  of  the  Institution  therefore 
showed  a  net  increase  of  164,  the  number  of 
members  of  all  classes  (irrespective  of  students) 
being  now  4,903.  This  represented  an  increase 
at  the  rate  of  about  3£  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Owing  to  more  stringent  regulations  as  to  the 
admission  of  Students,  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  20  in  the  number  of  that  class. 
The  admissions  had  included  156  Students,  and 
was  restored  to  the  list,  whilst  73  had  been, 
elected  Associate-Members  and  104  had  passed 
out  of  the  list. 

At  the  ordinary  meetings,  papers  on  important 
constructive  engineering  works  had  been  read, 
and  also  on  many  branches  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering.  It  was  hoped  that  some 
branch  of  metallurgy  might  have  been  brought 
forward,  but  in  that  hope  the  Council  had  been 
disappointed.  It  was,  however,  confidently 
believed  that  the  omission  would  be  made  good 
next  session.  For  two  of  the  papers  the  Insti¬ 
tution  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Lyster,  Member  of 
Council,  and  to  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Past-President.  In  conformity 
with  long-established  usage,  these  communica¬ 
tions  were  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  premiums.  Telford  Medals 
and  Telford  Premiums  had  been  awarded  to 


erected  from  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto’s  S6  S'  dor[;r' Robinson,  C.  O.  Burge,  and  E  T.  G. 
designs;  this  block  is  kept  entirely  subordinate  A  ‘  w  5rdJt,rT“T  “essrs'.  S' 
in  design  to  the  main  building,  perhaps  too  I  SfA7’  J'J w'T-'  IBI1”  Ca 
much  so,  as,  per  se,  it  rather  lacks  interest  in  Hopkmson,  H.  G.. Sheppard,  and  IV  Alryj  and 
design  from  the  apparently  too  great  regularity 
of  the  black  diaper  and  tbe  dulness  of  the  dark- 
stained  wood  window  frames. 


The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The 

eighty-first  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Fund  is 
fixed  for  Wednesday,  June  25,  at  Freemasons’ 
Hall,  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  the  chair. 


the  Manby  Premium  to  Messrs.  W.  P.  James 
Fawcus  and  E.  W.  Cowan.  For  papers  read  at 
the  supplemental  meetings  of  students,  a  Miller 
Scholarship  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Frewen 
Jenkin,  and  Miller  Prizes  to  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Wordingham,  A.  E.  Young,  L.  A.  Legros,  F.  P. 
Reynolds,  J.  Hale,  and  G.  H.  Sheffield. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  four  volumes 
of  “  Minutes  of  Proceedings  ”  had  been  issued. 


["June  14,  1890. 


The  Council  trusted  that  the  members  would 
continue  to  contribute  to  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Institution,  as  being  that  which  was  of 
the  greatest  permanent  importance.  It  was 
intended  shortly  to  issue  a  pamphlet  of  about 
sixty  pages,  enumerating  those  public  educa¬ 
tional  establishments  in  the  British  dominions 
which  included  special  preparation  for  the 
engineering  profession.  The  abstract  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  showed,  on  the  credit  side, 
income,  17,677 2. 13s.  lOd. ;  capital  (that  was  ad- 
mission-fees  and  life-compositions),  3,7942.  14s. ; 
trust-fund  receipts,  1,0052.  6s.  9d.  (including 
the  Crampton  Bequest  of  500  and  the  Trevi¬ 
thick  Memorial  Donation,  1002.  0s.  9d.),  making 
a  total  of  22,4772.  14s.  7d.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  the  general  expenditure  had 
been  14,6962. 6s.  3d.,  the  investments  on  account 
of  capital,  6,0902.  19s.,  and  payments  or  in¬ 
vestments  of  trust  funds,  1,0492.  2s.  4d.  At 
present  the  Institution  investments  in  Consols, 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Stock,  and  Rail¬ 
way  Debenture  Stocks  aggregated  43,5002. ;  the 
freeholds  of  the  three  contiguous  houses  in 
Great  George-street,  40,0002.;  the  Whitworth 
legacy,  5,4002. ;  and  Trust  Funds,  15,2862.0s.  10d., 
making  a  total  of  104,1862.  0s.  lOd. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  referred  to  the 
visit,  last  summer,  to  Europe,  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  members  of  the  American  Societies 
of  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineers,  which  their  Institution  had  the 
lionour  of  entertaining  for  six  days.  Many 
and  various  were  the  means  which  the  recep¬ 
tion  committee  took  to  arrange  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation  of  the  visitors.  On  the 
whole  the  visit  might  be  considered  to  have 
been  a  great  success,  and  was  one  full  of 
pleasant  memories  for  the  hosts. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  carried,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  “  Minutes  of  Proceedings.” 
Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to 
the  President,  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council,  to  the  Auditors,  to 
the  Secretaries  and  Staff,  and  to  the  Scruti- 


For  Papers  Bead  at  the  Supplemental  Meetings  of 
Students. 

The  Miller  Scholarship  to  Charles  Frewen  Jenkin, 
B.A.,  Stud. Inst. C.E.,  for  his  I’aper  on  “Some  Applica. 
tions  of  Electricity  in  Engineering  Workshops.” 

2.  A  Miller  Prize  to  Charles  Henry  Wprdingham, 
A.K.C.,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “Telephonic 
Switching.” 

3.  A  ftliller  Prize  to  Alfred  Ernest  Young,  Stud.¬ 
Inst.C.E.,  for  his  account  of  “  The  Deflection  of  Spiral 
Springs.” 

4.  A  Miller  Prize  to  Lucien  Alphonse  Legros,  Stud.¬ 
Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “  Economy  Trials  of  a  Com¬ 
pound  Mill-engine  and  Lancashire  Boilers.” 

5.  A  Miller  Prize  to  Frank  Paul  Reynolds,  A.K.C., 
Stud.Inst.C.E  ,  for  his  description  of  the  “Roof  over  the 
Carlisle  Markets.” 

6.  A  Miller  Prize  to  John  Hale,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  for  liis 
description  of  the  “Hydraulic  Station  and  Machinery  of 
the  North  London  Railway  at  Poplar.” 

7.  A  Miller  Prize  to  George  Harrison  Sheffield, 
Stud. Inst  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  the  “Principles  of  Iron 
Foundry  Practice." 

It  has  been  determined  to  print  the  first  three 
Students’  Papers,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
the  Minutes  of  Proceedings. 


The  ballot  for  Council  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  as  President ;  of 
Mr.  G.  Berkley,  Mr.  H.  Hayter,  Mr.  A.  Giles, 
M.P.,  and  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  as 
Vice  -  Presidents ;  and  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 

D. C.L.,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  J. 
Wolfe  Barry,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  Sir  Jas.  N. 
Douglass,  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Mr.  J.  Clarke 
Hawkshaw,  M.A.,  Mr.  C.  Hawksley,  Sir  Brad¬ 
ford  Leslie,  K.C.I.E.,  Mr.  G.  Fosbery  Lyster, 
Mr.  J.  Mansergh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  Sir 

E.  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  Mr.  W/Shelford, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb  as  other  members  of  the 
Council. 

The  Session  was  then  adjourned  until  the 
second  Tuesday  in  November,  at  8  p.m. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  awards 
made  for  communications  submitted  during  the 
past  session : — 

For  Papers  Read  and  Discussed  at  the  Ordinary 
Meetings. 

1.  A  Telford  Medal  and  a  Telford  Premium  to  John 
Robinson,  M.Inst.C  E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “  The  Barry 
Hock  Works,  including  the  Hydraulic  Machinery  and 
the  Mode  of  Tipping  CoaL" 

2.  A  Telford  Medal  and  a  Telford  Premium  to  Charles 
Ormsby  Burge,  M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  account  of  “The 
Hawkesbury  Bridge,  New  South  Wales." 

3.  A  Telford  Medal  and  a  Telford  Premium  to 
Frederick  Thomas  Granville  Walton,  C.I.E.,  M.Inst.C.E 
for  his  description  of  “  The  Construction  of  the  Hufferin 
Bridge  over  the  Ganges,  at  Benares." 

4.  A  Telford  Premium  to  Sydney  Walker  Barnaby 
M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “The  Screw-Propeller.” ’ 

5.  A  Telford  Premium  to  William  Henry  Wheeler, f 
M. Inst. C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “Bars  at  the  Mouths  of 
Tidal  Estuaries." 

6.  A  Telford  Premium  to  James  Price,  jun.,  B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E  ,  for  his  account  of  “  Lough  Erne  Drainage 
Works.” 

7.  The  Manby  Premium  to  William  Paul  James 
Fawcus,  and  to  Edward  Woodrowe  Cowan,  Assoc.  M.W.- 
Inst.C.E.,  for  their  joint  Paper  descriptive  of  “The 
Keswick  Water-Power  Electric-Light  Station." 

For  Papers  Printed  in  the  Proceedings  without  being 
Discussed. 

1.  A  Talford  Premium  to  Charles  Hopkinson,  B.Sc. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “Hydraulic  Packing 

■nrpsqpa  " 


2.  A  Telford  Premium  to  Herbert  Gurney  Sheppard 
A^soc.M.Inst  C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “The  Reclamation 
of  Lake  Aboukir,  near  Alexandria,  Egypt.” 

3.  A  Telford  Premium  to  Wilfrid  Airy,  ;B.A.,t 

M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Papers,  “On  the  Action  of  Quick¬ 
sands,"  and  on  “The  Probable  Errors  of  Surveying  by 
Vertical  Angles."  6  3 


t  Has  previously  received  Telford  Premiums. 

J  Has  already  received  Telford  and  Manby  Premiums. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCIIiEOLO- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
3rd  inst.  at  Brewers’  Hall,*  previously  to  which 
the  members  and  friends  assembled  in  the  Bank 
of  England  to  view  the  site  of  the  church  and 
churchyard  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Bank,  which  is  now  a  very 
pretty  garden,  with  a  large  fountain  in  the 
centre.  Dr.  Freshfield,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  met  the  members,  and  pointed  out  the 
site  of  the  church  which  was  taken  down  when 
the  Bank  was  enlarged  in  1781.  Part  of  this 
church  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and  that  part 
which  was  rebuilt  was  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
Dr.  Freshfield  then  described  the  course  of  the 
Wall  Brook,  which  flowed  past  this  church  to¬ 
wards  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Lothbury,  which 
latter  church  the  members  afterwards  entered. 
Here  again  the  course  of  the  old  Wall  Brook 
was  pointed  out  as  running  under  the  chancel 
window  and  past  the  altar.  Having  inspected 
the  font  and  carved  woodwork  in  the  church, 
said  to  be  by  Gibbons,  the  President  led  the 
party  up  Tokenhouse-yard,  still  pointing  out  the 
course  of  the  Wall  Brook  in  a  northerly  direc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  London- wall.  The  members  then 
proceeded  to  Brewers’  Hall,  in  Addle-street, 
Aldermanbury.  Dr.  Freshfield  here  presided, 
and  introduced  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A.,  one 
of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  society,  who  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Early  History  of  the  Brewers’ 
Company  as  told  by  their  own  Records.”  The 
Brewers’  Company  is  the  fourteenth  on  the  list 
of  the  City  companies.  It  was  incorporated  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  the  nineteenth  of 
Edward  IV.  The  charters  and  the  old  minute- 
books  and  books  of  accounts  of  those  periods 
were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  afterwards 
inspected. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  who  had  written 
a  paper  on  “  Some  Eminent  Members  of  the 
Company,”  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be 
present,  so,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A., 
and  after  inspecting  the  hall  and  other  rooms 
the  members  dispersed. 


SURVEYORSIIIPS. 


Cheltenham. — The  I Yestern  Morning  News 
reports  that  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall, 
Surveyor  to  the  Torquay  Local  Board,  was 
appointed  Borough  Surveyor  to  the  Cheltenham 
Town  Council,  at  a  salary  of  £550  a  year.  Mr. 
Hall,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  seven¬ 
teen  to  six  over  the  local  candidate,  was  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  to  the  Council  for  the 
appointment,  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Torquay 
a  few  days  since  of  the  Mayor  of  Cheltenham 
and  four  other  members  of  the  Corporation,  and 
their  inspection  of  the  roads  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  formerly  chief 
assistant  to  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Leeds, 
has  been  Surveyor  to  the  Torquay  Local  Board 
nearly  nine  years,  succeeding  Mr.  John  Little, 
one  of  the  present  County  Surveyors. 

Bournemouth. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Improvement  Commissioners,  held  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  the  Sur¬ 
veyor,  to  5002.  a  year,  to  commence  from  the 
half-quarter.  Mr.  Lacey  has  held  this  appoint¬ 
ment  since  March  of  last  year. 


*  For  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Brewers'  Hall,  vide 
Builder  of  July  0,  1889,  p.  10. 


NEW  BATHS  FOR  ST.  GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 

The  new  public  baths,  See.,  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Baths 
and  Washhouses  for  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  situate  in  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  were  recently  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

In  an  address  presented  to  the  Duke  on  the 
occasion,  it  was  stated  that  the  new  baths  and 
washhouses  have  been  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  residents  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
parish.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in 
August,  1888,  the  necessary  outlay  having  been 
approved  by  the  Vestry  of  the  parish.  In  open 
competition,  the  design  selected  was  that  of 
Mr.  Francis  James  Smith,  architect,  of  Win¬ 
chester  House,  Old  Broad-street.  Tenders  for 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  were  invited 
by  public  advertisement,  and  the  lowest  tender 
was  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  for  a  sum 
of  28,2092.,  which  was  accepted.  But  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  total  outlay  will  considerably 
exceed  this  sum.  The  building  has  been 
erected  in  a  thoroughly  substantial  manner, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  modern 
improvement  and  appliance  suitable  to  this 
class  of  work. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  as  follows, 
viz. : — First-class  swimming  bath,  90  ft.  by 
30  ft. ;  second  ditto,  57  ft.  by  33  ft.  First-class 
private  baths  (men),  twenty-three  in  number ; 
first-class  ditto  (women),  ten  in  number;  second- 
class  ditto  (men),  twenty-nine  in  number ; 
second-class  ditto  (women),  fourteen  in  number. 
Laundry  accommodation  for  forty-four  washers. 
Private  laundry  for  use  of  the  establishment. 
In  connexion  with  these  several  departments 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  requisite 
offices  necessary  for  their  successful  working. 
The  fittings  and  machinery,  which  include 
mangels,  hydro-extractors,  drying-horses,  steam 
and  hot-water  washing  machines,  washing 
troughs,  with  a  “  Vowel  ”  washing  machine, 
are  worked  by  steam-power.  A  lift,  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  the  laundry,  is  worked  by 
hydraulic  power. 

An  ample  supply  of  surplus  water  is  secured 
by  the  provision  of  a  large  tank  erected  over  a 
portion  of  the  back  building,  which  has  a 
storage  capacity  of  60,000  gallons.  In  the 
basement  are  placed  four  30  -  horse  -  power 
boilers  for  generating  steam  for  the  machinery, 
and  providing  hot  water  for  the  baths  and 
laundry.  There  are  two  engines,  one  of  which 
drives  the  laundry  machinery,  and  the  other 
works  the  “  Siemens  ”  dynamo  which  generates 
the  electric  current  for  lighting  the  buildings 
throughout.  These  engines  are  both  of  special 
type.  The  electric  lighting  system  adopted  is 
that  of  the  storage  battery,  with  sufficient 
power  for  a  supply  of  twelve  hours’  duration. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  ensure  the 
rapid  filling  and  emptying  of  the  swimming 
baths,  with  the  result  that  the  large  bath  can 
be  filled  in  eighty  minutes  and  emptied  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  the  smaller  one  can  be 
filled  in  forty-five  minutes  and  emptied  in 
fifteen  minutes.  They  are  heated  by  means  of 
steam  injectors,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  of  heating 
large  quantities  of  water. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  description  of  these 
buildings.  The  engineering  portion  of  the 
work  has  been  ably  executed  under  the  con¬ 
tractors  by  Messrs.  H.  Young  &  Co.,  of  Pimlico. 
The  electric  light  installation,  the  lift,  and 
general  furnishing  of  the  buildings  were  not 
included  in  the  original  contract.  The  front 
of  the  elevation  towards  the  Buckingham 
Palace-road  is  of  red  brick  and  Corsehill  stone. 
The  entrance  to  the  laundry  and  second-class 
baths  is  on  the  north  side. 


NEW  PREMISES,  HOLLOWAY : 

THE  “  ARKTOS”  REFRIGERATOR. 

The  large  block  of  buildings  for  Mr.  W. 
Beale,  which  was  in  course  of  erection  for  about 
twelve  months,  has  lately  been  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  block  combines  restaurant,  baker’s 
and  confectioner’s  shop,  jeweller’s  shop,  provi¬ 
sion,  poultry,  and  fish  store,  machine  bakery,  and 
electric-lighting  station.  Situate  at  the  junction 
of  Hollo  way-road  with  To  llington-road,  and  being 
directly  opposite  Camden  and  Caledonian  roads, 
the  site  is  a  prominent  one.  The  building  is  six 
stories  high,  including  the  central  raised  por¬ 
tion,  which  forms  a  caretaker’s  residence,  and 
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is1  surmounted  by  a  small  turret  and  dormer 
windows. 

The  elevation  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings  and  Gothic  traceried  panels,  moulded 
string-courses,  mosaic  floral  panels,  and  Gothic 
window-heads  surmounted  by  crocketted  finials 
in  relief.  The  upper  portion  has  a  large 
frieze  in  mosaic  work,  originally  intended,  we 
believe,  for  figures,  but  that  idea  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  panel  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
letters  forming  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  architect  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  just  above  the  first-floor  window-head  at 
the  angle  of  the  building  for  a  stone  statue  on  a 
pedestal  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  standing 
underneath  a  stone  canopy.  This  has  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  time-ball,  worked  by 
electric  current  direct  from  Greenwich,  and 
rising  and  dropping  at  a  given  hour  of  the 
day. 

There  are  some  good  examples  of  joinery  work 
in  the  shop,  restaurant,  and  caf6.  The  front  is 
of  polished  teak  framing,  glazed  with  bevelled 
plate  and  geometrical  leaded  lights,  the 
counters  and  cases  having  twisted  standards 
and  satinwood  panels.  The  caf6  screen  is  in 
keeping,  and  is  glazed  with  ornamental  glass  in 
■device,  with  octagonal  semi-columns  with  fret¬ 
work  frieze  panels,  and  carved  terminals.  This 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  F.  Sage  &  Co. 

There  are  five  public  entrances  to  the  pre¬ 
mises,  one  leading  to  the  front  shop,  at  the  side 
of  which  there  is  a  bold  entrance,  with  stone 
staircase  leading  to  billiard -room,  dining-room, 
and  banqueting-hall.  There  is  a  distinct  entrance 
to  the  electrical  station,  others  to  the  baker’s 
-  and  provision  shops,  and  a  stone  staircase  leading 
to  the  counting-house. 

The  entire  premises  cover  an  area  of  8,510 
square  feet,  including  a  jeweller’s  shop  at  the 
•corner,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son. 

The  ground-floor  and  basement  contain  the 
•electrical  engineering  station  for  supplying 
current  not  only  to  these  premises  but  to  the 
neighbouring  shops,  and  for  lighting  the  adja¬ 
cent  portions  of  the  public  thoroughfares.  The 
entire  electrical  plant  will  comprise  four  tubular 
boilers  of  52  horse-power  each,  two  high-speed 
steam  engines  of  80  horse-power  each,  and  two 
similar  engines  of  40  horse-power  each,  making 
a  total  of  240-horse  engine  power.  The  smaller 
engines  have  been  running  for  some  time,  each 
operating  two  350-light  dynamos,  running  at 
450  revolutions  per  minute,  and  one  large  one 
•operating  a  700-light  dynamo  running  at  425 
revolutions.  The  rest  of  the  plant  is  in  course 
of  erection,  and  is  needed  for  the  requirements 
of  the  new  shops  being  built  between  Tollington- 
road  and  the  “  Nag’s  Head.”  A  concession  has 
been  granted  by  the  Vestry  to  lay  mains  to 
this  section,  and  five  customers  are  already 
being  supplied  with  electric  light  and  power. 
Above  the  engine-room  is  a  machine  bakery, 
•equipped  with  two  of  Perkins’s  patent  steam 
ovens,  and  all  kinds  of  modern  machinery  for 
the  trade.  This,  together  with  the  lifts,  hoists, 
•and  cranes,  are  all  driven  by  electricity,  Messrs. 
Sharp  &  Kent  being  the  contractors. 

In  the  basement  is  to  be  seen  in  use  one  of 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons’  patent  refrigerating 
rooms,  called  “  The  Arktos,”  for  storing  or 
■freezing  all  kinds  of  perishable  edibles.  This 
being  a  new  development  of  applied  science,  a 
•few  notes  on  its  construction  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  size  it  is  about  10  ft.  cube.  The 
walls,  2  ft.  thick,  are  composed  of  a  double 
metal  lining,  filled  in  with  insulating  mate¬ 
rial.  The  refrigerating  process  is  effected  from 
the  outside  by  means  of  two  horizontal  pipes, 
connected  with  each  other,  charged  with  liquid 
ammonia,  which  are  also  attached  to  and  form 
part  of  the  liquefier  and  refrigerator  inside 
the  cold  room.  The  application  of  heat  (by 
a  small  gas  jet,  or  a  fire  as  here  employed)  to 
the  horizontal  tubes  containing  the  liquid 
ammonia  separates  the  ammonia  from  the 
liquid,  and  causes  it  to  pass  through  the  con¬ 
denser  into  the  refrigerator  in  its  original 
gaseous  form.  The  density  of  the  gas  in  the 
tubes  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  chamber,  reducing 
it  to  any  required  degree,  even  as  low  as  30 
below  zero.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  it 
registered  18  degrees  below  zero.  When  reach¬ 
ing  a  certain  temperature  the  heat  is  removed, 
and  the  gas  returns  to  the  combiner  and  is  again 
united  with  the  liquid.  This  is  generally  done 
when  the  thermometer  reaches  270  deg.  Fahr. 

In  most  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  heat 
every  alternate  day,  but  in  this  instance  the  fire 
is  usually  lighted  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning 
•and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  process  is 
automatic,  and  the  system  of  pipes  is  hermeti- 


Stanley's  Portable  Saw. 


cally  sealed.  On  entering  the  cold  room  we 
find  a  dry,  cold,  healthy  atmosphere,  the  pipes 
being  covered  with  hoar,  absolutely  undistin- 
guishable  from  a  natural  hoar-frost.  Mr.  Beale 
regards  the  refrigerator  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  his  business  in  giving  him  complete  control 
over  his  perishable  comestibles.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  first  installations  in  use  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  system  is  completely  successful. 
The  water  required  for  the  condenser  is  procured 
from  a  well  on  the  premises.  A  lift-pump  for 
this  purpose  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 

The  first  and  upper  floors  of  the  building 
contain  dining,  billiard,  and  smoke-rooms, 
pastry  bakehouse,  kitchen,  larders,  &c.  A  ban- 
quetting-hall,  about  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  24  ft. 
high,  is  approached  from  the  first-floor  landing. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  an  oak-framed  dado, 
with  pitch-pine  panels,  with  doors  and  pedi¬ 
ments  to  match.  A  gallery  of  oak  and  pitch- 
pine  extends  the  width  of  the  hall,  and  is 
entered  from  the  second-floor  corridor. 

The  premises  are  warmed  throughout  with 
Messrs.  Perkins’s  patent  steam-pipes,  supplied  by 
the  patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  “Arktos.” 
The  electric  lighting  of  this  room  is  a  special 
feature,  including  large  incandescent  ceiling- 
lamps  and  wall-brackets  equalling  2,000  candle- 
power,  besides  several  movable  electric  table- 
lamps.  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Kent,  of  34,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  have  carried  out  the  com¬ 
plete  installation,  and  supplied  the  entire  elec¬ 
trical  plant,  boilers,  engines,  and  fittings.  The 
building  and  the  floors  are  fireproof.  This  and 
other  ironwork  has,  we  understand,  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Homan  &  Rodgers.  Messrs. 
Rust  &  Co.  are  responsible  for  the  vitreous 
mosaic  work,  and  Messrs.  Cliff  &  Sons  for  the 
faience  pilasters. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wallen  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Oldrey  &  Co.,  of  Westboume  Park,  the 
builders. 

The  entire  cost  exceeds  30,0002. 


STANLEY’S  PORTABLE  SAW. 

This  saw,  of  which  an  illustration  is  sub¬ 
joined,  is  made  of  hardened  steel  plates  rivetted 
together  in  double  series ;  the  rivets  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  loose  to  form  joints ;  each  plate  is 
shaped  on  one  side  to  form  a  pair  of  saw-teeth 
cutting  in  opposite  directions  A  cross  handle 
at  each  end  of  the  saw  fits  into  a  ring  for  use  • 
these  handles  are  withdrawn  from  their  rings’ 
for  packing ;  for  inaccessible  trees,  &c.,  ropes 
may  be  attached  to  the  rings  in  place  of  the 
cross  handles.  It  can  be  used  by  one  man  • 
weighs  complete  only  2|  lb.,  including  case’ 
which  measures  over  all  If  in.  by  4  in.,  by  8  in.’ 
It  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Tallack. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the 
offices  in  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Vice- 
Chairman,  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  Lord  Rosebery. 

Management  of  Parks  and,  Open  Spaces. _ The 

consideration  of  the  following  paragraph  of  the 
adjourned  report  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  was  proceeded  with : — 

“We  have  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  an  important  proposal  with  respect 
to  the  future  management  of  the  parks  and 
open  spaces,  and  the  organisation  of  the  staff 
employed  in  connexion  therewith.  We  have 
previously  been  in  communication  with  the 
Standing  Committee  on  this  subject,  and  it  will 


be  within  the  recollection  of  the  Council  that 
on  February  11  last  the  Standing  Committee 
brought  up  a  report  suggesting,  as  the  result  of 
the  conferences  that  had  taken  place  between 
us,  that  the  business  connected  with  the  parks 
and  open  spaces  should  no  longer  form  a  branch 
of  the  Architect’s  department,  but  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sub-department  of  the  Council  should  be 
formed  to  deal  with  it.  Subsequently,  on 
March  20,  the  Standing  Committee,  after  con¬ 
sidering  our  proposals,  informed  us  that  we  had 
better  bring  up  direct  to  the  Council  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  had  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  new  sub-department. 

We  may  preface  what  we  have  to  say  by  the 
statement  that  we  have  been  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  a  reorganisation  of  the  staff 
employed  upon  parks  and  open  spaces  work, 
with  a  view  especially  to  uniformity  of  system 
and  unity  of  direction  and  control.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  area  of  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  of  London  under  municipal  con¬ 
trol  has  increased  from  178  acres  to  more  than 
3,000  acres,  and  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  is  nearly  400.  The  annual  expenditure 
is  now  nearly  50,0002.  for  maintenance  only, 
whilst  the  combined  expenditure  on  capital 
and  working  accounts  amounts  to  no  less  than 
100,0002.,  a  sum  which  does  not  promise  to 
dimmish. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  a  thoroughly  good  organisation, 
and,  as  we  believe,  of  efficient  control  under  a 
single  responsible  head.  We  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  separate  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Sub-Department,  and  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  we  may  explain  that  in  using 
the  word  Sub-Department  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  sub-department  should  be  either  an 
adjunct  or  subordinate  to  any  other  depart¬ 
ment.  What  we  wish  to  convey  is  that  the 
new  organisation  and  its  head  should  not  claim 
to  be  equal  in  point  of  official  position  and 
salary  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
Councils  service. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  man  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  new  sub-department  is  one 
of  great  importance,  to  which  we  have  accord- 
ino*y  given  much  attention,  and  the  conclusion 
we  have  come  to  is  that  he  should  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  landscape  gardener  of  a  high  class 
having  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  formation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  parks  and  gardens,  together  with 
such  general  business  capacity  and  experience 
in  the  management  of  men  as  would  enable  him 
to  direct  the  large  staff  of  men  that  would  be 
placed  under  his  control.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Council  could  obtain  a  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  these  qualifications  for  a  salary  of 
0002.  a  year,  but  hardly  for  less,  and  that  is  the 
salary  which  we  should  accordingly  recommend 
the  Council  to  pay. 

We  deem  it  essential  that  the  new  head  should 
have  complete  control  of  all  the  persons,  of 
whatever  class,  employed  exclusively  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  parks  and  open  spaces,  subject 
of  course  to  the  limitation  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee  as  of  all  other  committees,  and  for  the 
control  of  the  official  correspondence:  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  parks  sub¬ 
department  to  give  the  Clerk  all  the  information 
and  assistance  he  may  require  for  this  purpose. 
Hitherto,  whilst  the  Architect  has  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  men  employed  in 
the  parks,  whether  keepers  or  labourers,  and 
also  of  the  labourers  on  the  open  spaces,  the 
common-keepers  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council.  He  has  directed 


them  through  his  assistant,  Mr.  C.  W.  Naim, 
who  has  acted  for  many  years  as  clerk  to  the 
rarks  Committee,  and  has  also  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  common-keepers.  This  division  of *  1 
responsibility  we  propose  to  do  away  with,  so 
that  the  whole  staff  may  be  under  one  control. 1 

To  give  effect  to  the  views  above  expressed 
we  submit  the  following  recommendations  : _  : 

T^fc  a,seParate  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Sub-de- 
partment  be  formed,  consisting  of  all  persons  employed 
“Sfe.ly  m  connexion  with  the  parks  and  open  spaces, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  such  work  as  properly 
devolves  on  the  Clerk  of  the  Council.  1  1  y 

(6)  That  the  head  of  the  new  sub-department  be  a 
Fn™  '£?al  land®caP_e  gardener  of  a  high-class, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  management  of  parks,  gardens 
and  open  spaces,  and  possessed  of  business  capacity’ 
aiV\e™erience  111  the  contro1  and  direction  of  men  ’ 

i  uc  hea.'l  of  tlle  new  sub-department  be 
2-  "  superintendent  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces," 
and  that  Ins  salary  lie  GOO/,  a  year.  ’ 

(d)  That  such  superintendent  do  supervise  and  be 
decontrol  fnTl  *«?  Wh,?,le  of  the,  sub-department,  and 
therein 11  1  tle  offlcers  and  servants  employed 

.  W  That  ill  consideration  of  Mr.  Nairn,  of  the  Clerk’s 
beiDg  deFived  of  his  position  as  super- 
w  ‘  f  common-keepers,  and  of  the  allowance  of 
58.  “  ;'.?aornJdl'ch  he  has  -received  (in  addition  to  his  | 
?r!v  Jim^)  by  W-ay  of  Pa>'™ent  f°r  extra  work  and 
travelling  expenses  in  connexion  with  that  position  his 

future  35of  a  a®®I8fant  In  the  Clerk's  department  be  in 


The  presentation  of  this  report  gave  rise  to  a 
long  discussion,  and  an  amendment  was  moved 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  matter  for 
a  year.  This  was  lost,  as  was  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  postpone  the  matter  for  six 
months.  The  report  was  then  substantially 
agreed  to,  the  questions  of  the  salaries  proposed 
being  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  for 
consideration. 

The  Property  of  the  Livery  Companies. — The 
Corporate  Property  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  last  month  drawn  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London, 
and,  m  view  of  steps  which  they  had  reason  to 
apprehend  were  in  contemplation  by  some  of 
the  Companies  as  to  the  alienation  or  division 
of  their  property  or  part  of  it,  they  made  a 
recommendation  that  the  Council  should 
address  a  further  communication  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  drawing  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
some  action  being  taken  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  this  subject  in  1884,  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
beuag-  that  the  Companies  should  be 
restrictions  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  then-  ancient  corporate  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  other  recommendations  having 
reference  to  its  better  application  for  the 


future.  The  matter  was  referred  back  to  them 
by  the  Council,  since  which  their  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
and  awaiting  second  reading  in  the  Commons,’ 
entitled  the  Corporate  Associations  (Property) 
Bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  restrain  cer¬ 
tain  corporate  associations  established  for 
other  than  trade  purposes  (and  including 
apparently  the  City  livery  companies),  or 
rather  the  individual  members  thereof  from 
I  terminating  the  existence  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  by  arrangement  and  dividing  the  property 
i  among  themselves.  The  objects  of  this  Bill 
!  were  less  extensive  than  those  recommended  by 
j  the  Royal  Commissioners,  but  as  an  inter- 
mediate  or  preliminary  step  towards  effecting 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
the  Bill  appeared  to  the  Committee  such  as 
the  Council  should  support.  They  therefore 
recommended  “  That  the  Council  do  petition 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Corporate 
Associations  (Property)  Bill,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
prepare  such  petition.” 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  deferred. 
Proposed  Iron  Chimney -shaft. —The  Building 
u 9};Co“{nifctee.  m  their  report,  recommended 
that  the  application  of  Messrs.  Maudslay, 

,  Sons  &  Field,  Limited,  for  approval  of  the  con- 
'  structmn  of  a  wrought-iron  chimney-shaft  at 
I  E"Slne  Works>  Blackwall-lane,  Greenwich 
be  not  granted,  as  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  construction  of  iron  furnace  chimney- 
shafts  is  objectionable.”  Some  opposition  arose 
to  th!s  proposal,  but  it  was  explained  by  Coun- 
dllor  Hutton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
!  and  by  Councillors  Roberts  and  Marsland,  that 
in  view  of  the  public  safety  the  Committee  had 
,  no  option  but  to  refuse  permission  for  the 
erection  of  iron  factory  chimneys,  which  were  | 
likely  to  become  dangerous  after  twenty  years  I 
;  or  less.  Eventually  the  Committee’s  recom- 
|  mendation  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority, 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned. 


Illustrations. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  KNOWLE, 
BRISTOL. 

glHE  illustration  shows  the  main  front 
S  the  new  buildings  for  the  House 
— 1  Charity,  St.  Raphael’s,  Bristol.  T 
scheme  provides  accommodation  for  childn 
the  inmates  of  the  Home,  and  a  community 
eighteen  sisters.  A  large  chapel  is  to  be  bir 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  ai 
a  detached  laundry  forms  part  of  the  desig 
The  whole  is  to  be  built  of  local  stone  quarrie 
on  the  site,  with  Doulting  stone  dressings,  ar 
overhanging  upper  stories  of  half  timber-woi 
or  rough-cast.  The  roofs  will  be  tiled.  T1 
building  is  to  be  commenced  immediately,  ar 

innnn/lm Tied  C°f-'  exclusive  of  the  chapels,  i 
10;°f’  Th?  architect  is  Mr.  John  D.  Seddim 
R ^  hung  in  the  Architectur! 
Koom  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MARINE  INSU: 

ANCE  COMPANY’S  OFFICES,  LIVERPOOI 

The  building-  illustrated  has  been  erected 
Castle-street,  Liverpool,  for  the  British  ar 
r  oreign  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

The  lower  portion  is  faced  with  polished  n 
granite,  and  the  upper  portion  with  Dumfrii 
red  stone,  and  Ruabon  terra-cotta. 

A  special  feature  in  the  building  is  the  frie: 
under  the  first-floor  windows,  the  subjects  ' 
which  have  been  executed  in  glass  mosaic  t 
Messrs,  oalviati,  from  cartoons  by  Mr.  Fran 
Murray.  They  represent  ancient  and  model 
shipping,  in  bright  colour  on  a  gold  ground. 

'  u  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  ov 
by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  from  the  designs  ( 
Messrs.  Grayson  &  Ould,  architects,  of  Live] 
pool. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  i 
taken  is  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  a 
the  Royal  Academy. 


t  ^*ar*sk  Church. — A  new  clock,  by 

J.  VY  .  Benson,  has  just  been  made  and  fixed  for 
the  parish  church  at  Alton,  Hants.  It  is  made 
with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  shows 
the  time  upon  a  copper  dial  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
lhe  clock  chimes  the  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge 
quarters,  upon  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
seventh  bells  of  a  peal  of  eight,  and  the  hours 
upon  the  tenor,  which  weighs  20  cwt. 


SALISBURY  CHANTRY,  CHRISTCHURC 
HANTS. 

This  interesting  little  chantry,  built  by  t 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  intended  for  t 
own  burial-place,  shows  a  curious  mixture 
Uothic  and  Renaissance.  The  work  is  ascrib 
to  lorregiano,  and  has  never  been  restored,  b 
was  cleaned  down  in  1813. 

M  e  are  indebted  to  the  successive  whil 
washings  of  preceding  centuries  for  the  m; 
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plained  the  nature  of  the  important  pier  works 
which  the  Commissioners  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  out  under  his  direction,  and  also  ex¬ 
hibited  a-  model  of  the  huge  crane 
used  at  the  end  of  the  pier  in  laying  the  blocks, 
together  with  other  working  models.  The  party 
were  next  conducted  by  Mr.  Wake  through 
the  Concrete  House,  where  they  saw  the 
process  of  mixing  the  materials  of  which  the 
blocks  are  made.  They  were  then  shown  blocks 
which  have  been  allowed  to  solidify,  and  of 
which  a  large  number  has  been  accumulated 
during  the  winter  months.  One  block,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  43  tons,  was  hoisted  on  to  a  waggon 
and  drawn  by  a  locomotive  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  pier.  About  15  tons  of  concrete  were 
deposited  on  the  second  course  of  the  pier, 
and  on  that  the  block  was  placed.  The 
operation,  at  once  difficult  and  delicate,  was 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  may  be 
stated  that  close  upon  2,000  ft.  have  been  laid, 
and  that  760  ft.  more  remain  to  complete  the 
North  Pier.  There  is  some  expectation  that 
the  South  Pier,  its  complement,  will  be  started 
next  year.  The  scheme  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  After  a  thorough  survey  had  been  made,  and 
the  process  of  dropping  a  concrete  bag,  weigh¬ 
ing  105  tons,  in  the  sea  from  the  barge  had  been 
witnessed,  and  the  subway  had  been  inspected, 
the  visitors  returned  to  shore,  and  proceeded  to 
the  new  Municipal  Buildings,  where  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rich  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Wake 
for  his  kind  reception  of  them,  and  for  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  had  explained  the 
pier  works  at  Roker.  Mr.  John  Tillman 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Wake  replied. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  —  The 
twelfth  annual  report  of  this  Association, 
covering  the  Session  1889-90,  says  that  the 
following  were  the  office  -  bearers  for  the 
Session  :  —  Honorary  President,  Mr.  David 
Barclay,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  President,  Mr.  John 
Keppie ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  William  J.  Ander¬ 
son  ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Alex.  M'Gibbon  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Ritchie ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Tudhope, 
who,  retiring  in  September,  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  L.  Douglas  Penman ;  Librarian,  Mr.  Fred. 
M.  Miller ;  Members  of  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson 
Beaton,  Mr.  Wm.  Tait  Conner,  Mr.  John  Jas. 
Joass,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  MTntosh,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
M'Nab,  and  Mr.  Wm.  M‘W.  Petrie.  Beside  the 
change  of  Treasurer,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Tud¬ 
hope  going  to  Edinburgh,  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Petrie  resigned  in  August,  and  Messrs. 
Conner  and  Joass  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
There  are  now  on  the  roll,  9  Honorary,  60 
Ordinary,  and  20  Corresponding  Members,  in 
all,  80 ;  a  decrease  of  14  upon  last  year’s  Report. 
Twelve  new  members  have  joined  and  26  left. 
Among  these  the  Committee  have  to  regret  the 
loss  by  death  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Symington, 
architect,  Paisley,  and  of  Mr.  Angus  M'Auslane, 
whose  death  occurred  during  his  passage  home 
from  the  Gold  Coast  on  furlough.  Two  ordinary 
members  have,  after  passing  the  Examination, 
become  Associates  of  the  Royal  Institute.  I 
There  have  been  eleven  ordinary  monthly 
meetings  held,  at  which  essays,  exclusively  by 
members,  have  been  read  and  discussed  ;  these 
in  their  order  were :  —  “  Neo-Greek  Architec¬ 
ture,”  by  Mr.  John  A.  Campbell;  “Modern 
American  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  M'Nab; 
the  President’s  opening  address,  which  dealt 
with  “Architectural  Education”;  “The  Three 
Periods  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,”  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Anderson;  “Mohammedan  Archi¬ 
tecture  in  India,”  by  Mr.  George  Mackenzie, 
but  read  by  another,  as  he  a  few  days  previous 
to  its  delivery  left  for  that  country ;  “  The 
Decorated  Style  of  English  Gothic,”  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Beaton  ;  “  The  Perpendicular  Style  of 
English  Gothic,”  by  Mr.  John  Jas.  Joass ;  “  The 
Elizabethan  Style,”  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  MTntosh  ; 
“Elgin  Cathedral,”  by  Mr.  Wm.  Tait  Conner; 
“Domestic  Furniture,”  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Miller  ; 
and  “French  Renaissance,”  by  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Walton.  The  visits,  nine  in  number,  made 
during  the  session  have  been  more  interesting 
than  perhaps  those  of  any  previous  series,  and 
notable  as  including  two  made  conjointly  with 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  The 
measurement  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  has  pro¬ 
gressed  but  little,  although  to  encourage 
interest  in  the  work,  the  Association  Prize 
is  this  year  offered  to  be  competed  for 
by  apprentices  for  measured  drawings, 
of  portions  of  the  nave,  north  aisle.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  calls  for  no  little  self-sacrifice  to 
labour  at  the  less  interesting  work  which  neces¬ 
sarily  bulks  largely  in  such  a  large  building  if 


it  is  to  be  accurately  illustrated,  work  not  at  all 
calculated  to  evoke  much  enthusiasm.  The 
credit  of  the  Association  being  in  some  measure 
bound  up  with  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  our 
thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  it. 
Specially  would  we  acknowledge  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  A.  &  D.  Mackay,  slaters,  in  providing 
ladders  for  the  members’  use.  In  October  the 
Association  became  affiliated  to  the  London 
Architectural  Association.  This  was  a  step 
taken  only  after  due  consideration,  as  for  long 
there  had  been  felt  a  desire  for  closer  union 
among  the  scattered  Associations,  if  not  their 
amalgamation.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
movement  were  hindered  by  the  fact,  that  at 
the  first  there  may  be  little  actual  return  to 
such  Association  as  ours  for  the  subscription 
given  the  central  body, — for  that  goes  to  the 
support  of  what  undoubtedly  is  the  principal 
educational  body  in  the  country, — the  nearest 
approach  to  a  College  of  Architecture.  Any 
enlargement  of  its  sphere  of  influence  is  of 
interest  to  us  all,  and  it  is  likeliest  that  such 
growth  of  influence  will  be  for  good  only  as  the 
wants  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession 
are  known  and  recognised,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  by  some  such  organisation  as  affiliation 

implies. - The  usual  monthly  meeting  was 

held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  the  President 
gave  an  address  on  the  study  of  architectural 
styles.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  papers  read  by  members  dealt 
with  this  important  subject  in  detail ;  not  too 
much,  in  his  opinion.  The  right  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  past  is  the 
surest  guide  for  good  modern  architecture.  The 
methods  in  vogue  for  attaining  this  knowledge, 
measuring  and  sketching  actual  buildings,  and 
the  study  of  books  that  illustrate  works  abroad, 
were  discussed,  and  some  hints  added,  the  result 
of  his  own  experience,  that  beginners  might 
find  useful.  A  short  discussion  followed.  A 
copy  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  book,  “  Italian  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  presented  to  the  Association  library, 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture ,  Science , 
and  Art. — The  members  of  the  Dundee  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architecture,  Science,  and  Art  held  the 
first  excursion  for  the  season  on  Saturday  last. 
The  place  chosen  was  Linlithgow,  and  the 
party,  numbering  about  seventy,  left  the  Tay 
Bridge  Station  by  the  9.55  a.m.  train,  travelling 
by  the  Forth  Bridge  to  Forth  Bridge  Station, 
where  the  train  was  specially  stopped  to  allow 
the  party  to  alight.  Brakes  were  in  waiting  to 
drive  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hope- 
toun  House,  permission  for  this  being  kindly 
granted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Lord  Hopetoun’s 
factor.  Passing  the  mansion,  the  palatial 
character  of  its  front  was  much  admired,  and 
the  road  was  taken  to  Abercorn  Church.  Here, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  church  was  open  for  inspection,  and 
he  kindly  pointed  out  the  various  parts  of 
interest  to  the  architect  and  antiquary. 
The  church  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  and 
is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  architecture. 
The  party  then  walked  through  the  Den  to  Mid 
Hope  House,  an  interesting  specimen  of  an  old 
Scotch  mansion,  dated  1582,  containing  a  hand¬ 
some  oak  staircase.  Getting  into  the  brakes 
again,  Linlithgow  was  reached  at  half-past  two, 
after  a  beautiful  drive,  partly  through  the  Hope- 
toun  policies.  Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Star 
and  Garter  Hotel,  after  which  the  old  parish 
church  and  palace  were  visited.  Mr.  Russell 
Walker,  architect,  Edinburgh,  who  is  publishing 
a  work  on  the  pre-Reformation  churches  of  the 
Lothians,  kindly  acted  as  guide  to  the  church, 
and  gave  interesting  information  as  to  its 
history  and  architecture.  After  inspecting  the 
church,  the  palace  was  visited,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Linlithgow, 
who  were  at  much  pains  to  explain  the  various 
sections  of  the  ruin.  The  fine  Parliament  Hall 
and  chapel  were  much  admired.  The  room  in 
which  Queen  Mary  was  born,  and  the  bower  in 
which  Queen  Margaret  “  wept  the  weary  hour  ” 
watching  for  the  return  of  King  James  IV. 
from  Flodden  were  regarded  with  great  interest, 
while  the  view  from  the  bower  amply  repaid 
the  toil  of  ascending  the  long  staircase,  the 
towers  of  the  Forth  Bridge  iooming  in  the 
distance.  Having  inspected  the  dungeons, 
torture-chamber,  kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Palace,  the  various  interesting 
sights  of  the  burgh  were  examined,  such  as  the 
fish  hatcheries  on  the  loch  and  the  portrait 
tablet  of  the  Regent  Murray,  erected  opposite 
the  spot  on  the  street  where  he  was  shot  by 
Hamilton  of  Botliwellhaugh  in  1570. — Dundee 
Advertiser. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Robert  Hodge. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hodge,  C.E.,  late  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Hodge,  who  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire,  has 
lived  in  Plymouth  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  in 
his  early  life  he  was  officially  connected  with  a 
number  of  important  engineering  enterprises  in 
Glasgow  and  neighbourhood.  He  was  resident 
engineer  on  the  first  locomotive  line  con¬ 
structed  in  Scotland.  He  was  engineer  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Garnkirk  Railway  and  the  Govan 
Railway.  He  put  up  the  first  malleable  iron- 
plate  bridge  in  Scotland,  an4  he  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  St.  Rollox  chimney-stalk 
and  the  construction  of  the  locks  on  Monkland 
Canal.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Plymouth,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  1879,  when  he  retired,  and  was  retained  as 
consulting  surveyor-engineer. 

Mr.  Hugh  Symington,  the  well-known  railway 
contractor,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence, 
Stewarton  House,  Coatbridge,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
in  his  58th  year.  During  his  career  Mr. 
Symington  carried  out  successful  work  for  all 
the  Scotch  railway  companies,  the  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  Corporations,  and  the  Greenock 
Harbour  Board. 


RENDLE’S  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING:  THE 
RIGHT  TO  THE  NAME. 

RENDLE  V.  J.  EDGC0MBE  RENDLE  &  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This  case,  reported  at  length  in  last  Saturday’s 
Times,  came  before  Lord  Justice  Kay,  and  may 
serve  as  a  warning  against  what  is  not  an  uncom-  ; 
mon  practice  in  trade  of  a  person  endeavouring  to  • 
avail  himself,  through  an  identity  or  close  similarity  , 
of  name,  of  the  reputation  acquired  by  an  old-  1 
established  business.  It  was  a  motion  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action,  the  trustees  of  the  will  of 
the  late  William  Edgcumbe  Rendle,  roofing  con¬ 
tractor,  and  also  proprietor  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
Brighton,  to  restrain  the  defendant  company  and 
their  manager,  John  Edgcumbe  Rendle,  a  sou  of 
the  testator,  from  carrying  on  the  business  of  glass-  I 
roofing  contractors  under  the  name  of  J.  Edgcumbe 
Rendle  &  Co.,  Limited,  or  any  other  name  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  that 
such  company  was  carrying  on  or  had  succeeded  ! 
to  the  business  of  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle 
&  Company,  and  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  issuing  advertisements,  circulars,  or  prospec¬ 
tuses  representing  or  calculated  to  mislead  the  j 
public  into  the  belief  that  the  defendant  company  \ 
were,  as  assignees  of  the  defendant,  .John  Edg¬ 
cumbe  Rendle,  or  otherwise,  entitled  to  the  system 
of  glazing  used  by  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle  &  Co.  for  j 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  contracts  carried  ‘ 

out  by  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle  &  Co.  mentioned  in  I 

the  defendant  company’s  prospectus  and  circulars,  | 

or  that  the  defendant,  John  Edgcumbe  Rendle,  was  l 

the  inveutor  of  Rendle’s  system  of  glazing,  or  was  I 

the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  Edgcumbe  i 

Rendle  &  Co.,  or  that  he  introduced  their  most  | 

successful  patents  ;  and  to  restrain  the  defendant, 
John  Edgcumbe  Rendle,  from  engaging  in  any 
business  of  a  description  in  any  way  similar  to  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  late  William  Edgcumbe 
Rendle,  under  the  style  of  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle  & 

Co.,  or  from  doiug  anything  to  prejudice  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  firm,  or  affect  the  sale  thereof.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  testator,  William  Edgcumbe 
Rendle,  in  September,  1881,  disputes  arose  in  the 
administration  of  his  estate,  which  comprised  his 
business  of  W.  Edgcumbe  Rendle  &  Co.,  formerly 
carried  on  by  him  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
and  at  Battersea,  and  an  action  was  commenced  for 
the  administration  of  his  estate  by  the  Court,  which  I 
action  is  now  pending.  Subsequently,  the  action 
was  commenced  in  which  the  present  motion  was 
made.  The  other  facts  of  the  case  sufficiently 
appear  from  his  Lordship's  judgment. 

His  Lordship  granted  a  perpetual  injunction  in 
the  above  terms,  and  ordered  the  defendants  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  action. 


Stuart’s  Granolithic.  —  We  understand 
from  the  Scottish  Leader  that  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Company,  Limited,  of  Edinburgh  and  London, 
have  had  placed  in  their  hands  several  large 
contracts  for  Granolithic.  One  of  these  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  Hotel  M6tropole,  Brighton, 
which  contains  1,309  rooms.  Every  room  in 
the  building,  including  corridors,  is  to  be  paved, 
— 261,360  square  feet,  or  six  acres  of  paving  in 
all, — thereby  rendering  the  building  fireproof. 
The  surface  of  the  paving  is  to  be  covered  with 
cloth  felt,  on  which  the  carpets  are  to  be  laid. 
This  firm  has  also  received  contracts  for  the 
paving  for  the  Local  Boards  of  East  Ham, 
Willesden,  and  South  Hornsey,  the  new  town 
of  Barry,  and  other  places.  Altogether,  it  is 
stated  that  over  700  miles  of  the  pavement  have 
been  laid  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the 
Colonies  since  1S82. 
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Plans  accompanying  letter  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Pite. 


together,  and  which  goes  to  show  that  it  should  not 
be  so  hurriedly  condemned. 

William  A.  Pite. 


Sir,  —  Mr.  Knightley’s  letter,  and  the  plans 
accompanying  it  in  the  Builder  of  the  31st  ult.,  deal 
with  a  subject  which  deserves  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  would  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
accorded  it. 

The  alternative  sketches  given  by  Mr.  Knightley 
show  some  careful  and  ingenious  modes  of  planning, 
as  they  not  only  secure  for  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  a  cheerful  posi¬ 
tion, — instead  of  leaving  it  to  look  down  a  narrow 
space,  with  but  a  poor  view  of  the  garden  (if  any), — 
but  they  show  how  to  derive  good  light  in  the  case 
of  the  usually  imperfectly-lighted  staircase. 

The  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  their 
Act  of  1832  did  much  to  improve  the  open  spaces 
at  the  rear  of  dwellings  ;  it  is  now  for  us  to  avail 
selves  of  the  altered  form  in  which  this  area  can 
bo  distributed  by  looking  into  and  breathing 
from  it. 

The  plan  is  such  as  will  commend  itself  to  most 
minds  and  freeholders.  Architects  and  clients 
would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  useful 
innovation.  Light  and  Air, 

June  2,  1890. 


CfKMJixl  P!qi2'  Upper' Plar2 


“A  PLEA  FOE  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

SIX-  AND  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSES.” 

Sir, — In  all  probability  I  am  not  the  only  one  of 
your  constant  readers  who,  while  admitting,  with 
Mr.  Knightley  [see  p.  398,  ante ]  that  there  is  vast 
room  for  improvement  in  the  planning  of  six-  to 
eight-roomed  houses,  are  quite  uuable  to  accept  the 
four  alternatives  which  he  submits  as  being  in  any 
way  an  improvement  on  what  he  terms  the  "  ever¬ 
lasting  plan,”  which,  when  carefully  examined,  has 
undeniable  advantage  over  its  companions. 

In  each  case  access  or  egress  to  or  from  the 
■drawing-room  for  an  afternoon  caller  is  through  a 
passage,  the  darkness  of  which  is  black  as  the  his¬ 
torical  "hole of  Calcutta,”  where  "twilight”  never 
comes,  and  dirt  is  never  seen,  averaging  about  30  ft. 
in  length,  passing  the  staircase,  which  surely  is 
most  objectionable,  while  in  three  cases  odoriferous 
waftings  from  the  kitchen,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  the  scullery  on  washing-day,  have  to 
be  met ;  while  in  two  instances  the  going  of  the 
waste-preventers  to  the  water-closets  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  drawing-room  is  certainly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  comfortable  occupation  thereof. 

Much  more  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  but  a 
little  personal  examination  will  suffice. 

The  annexed  diagram  is  only  a  casual  suggestion, 
showing  Mr.  Knightley’s  "everlasting  plan”  pulled 


Sir, — I  think  Mr.  Knightley’s  plans  for  six-  and 
eight-roomed  houses  are  ingenious,  but  he  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Will  he  publish  some  plans  of  the 
upper  floors  ?  E. 


JUNCTION  OF  SOIL-PIPE  WITH  DRAIN. 

Sir, — I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  a  danger  and 
evil  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  sani¬ 
tarians. 

Vertical  soil-pipes  frequently  discharge  their 
fluid  from  great  heights.  At  the  foot  of  the  soil- 
pipe  the  vertical  scream  is  diverted  to  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction  by  means  of  the  earthenware 
bend  which  unites  the  vertical  soil-pipe  with  the 
underground  drain-pipe. 

Great  care  is  generally  exercised  by  the  architect, 
clerk  of  works,  and  builder,  to  make  a  good  joint 
where  the  plumber’s  soil-pipe  joins  the  earthenware 
bend.  But  the  danger  of  leakage  is  much  greater 
at  the  joint  of  this  earthenware  bend  with  the  drain 
into  which  it  discharges.  I  believe  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  if  this  last-named  joint  were 
examined  a  few  years  after  the  pipes  have  been  in 
use,  it  would  be  found  to  be  discharging  a  large 
percentage  of  the  sewage  into  the  foundations  ;  and 
in  this  way  converting  the  sites  of  single  dwellings 
and  of  whole  towns  into  concealed  cesspools  ! 


I  speak  from  experience,  many  cases  having  come 
under  my  own  observation. 

This  evil  is  not  necessarily  due  to  downright  care¬ 
lessness,  though  the  more  carefully  drains  are  laid, 
the  less  they  will  settle  and  shift  afterwards.  Let 
it  be  assumed  the  drain  has  been  so  well  bedded 
that  the  pipe,  D,  remains  stationary  without  settling 
in  the  least  degree,  and  let  the  pipe-bend  be  bedded 


on, clay,  at  B,  with  considerable  care.  Still  the 
impact  of  the  continually-repeated  discharges  of 
fluid,  descending  from  a  considerable  height  upon 
B,  compresses  the  bedding  of  clay,  and  eventually 
forces  the  bend  so  far  backward  as  to  dislocate  the 
joint  of  bend  with  D,  discharging  a  large  percentage 
of  each  flush  from  the  w.c.  through  the  joint  at  C 
into  the  foundations. 

I  have  seen  gable  walls  split  from  foundation  to 
coping  from  having  thoir'foundations  sapped  in  this 
filthy  fashion. 

Thanks  to  this  heel  of  Achilles-Sanitarius,  now, 
in  1890,  in  every  large  towh,  I  believe  there  are 
thousands  of  dwellings,  including  those  of  the 
higher  classes,  standing  thus  on  their  own  cess¬ 
pools. 

How  can  this  be  remedied  ? 

I  suggest  the  absolute  necessity  for  bedding  the 
upper  end  of  pipe  D,  and  the  whole  of  the  bend, 
on  solid  concrete  of  considerable  horizontal  spread  or 
area.  I  also  suggest  that  drain-pipe  makers  form 
the  outfall  ends  of  bends,  not  square,  as  usual  and 


as  here  dotted,  but  to  a  slight  bevel,  as  per  firm 
line  on  sketch,  giving  the  pipe,  so  to  speak,  a 
slightly  longer  underlip  than  is  now  customary. 
And  I  also  suggest  that  the  architect  or  clerk  of 
works  and  the  surveyor  for  the  local  sanitary  autho¬ 
rity  should  henceforth  personally  examine  the  joint  C 
of  old  as  well  as  neio  drains  ;  and  I  think  if  a 
general  examination  of  such  joints  were  insti¬ 
tuted  a  vast  danger  to  public  health  would  be 
exposed  in  such  hideous  repulsiveness  as  to  hasten 
a  general  overhaul  and  repair  of  such  open  joints  as 
are  now  secretly  vomiting  death  and  corruption 
wholesale  amongst  us.  Frank  Caws. 


"BREAKWATER  CONSTRUCTION.” 

Sir, — Referring  to  a  description  of  a  proposed 
mode  of  constructing  breakwaters,  &c.,  by  Mr.  F. 
H.  Cheesewright,  Assoc.M.Inst.  C.E.,  published  in 
your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  inventor  has  been  guilty  of  plagiarism,  or 
that  the  proposed  mode,  or  modes,  of  construction 
are  not  bond  fide  inventions,  so  far  as  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  are  concerned  ;  but,  the  basis  ot 
the  idea,  the  employment  of  ironwork  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  breakwaters,  was  advocated  by  me  in 
the  columns  of  The  Engineer  over  two  years  ago.  I 
proposed  to  use  old  railway  rails. 

W.  Gallon,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 

Ilighbury,  N.,  June  9,  1890. 
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SPRAY  JETS  FOR  WASHING. 

We  notice  a  letter  signed  “W.”  in  your  issue 
June  7,  1890,  p.  421.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give 
your  correspondent  any  information  he  may  require 
with  regard  to  the  washing  apparatus  referred  to 
by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick.  We  made  this  for  him 
some  years  ago,  and  it  was  exhibited,  we  believe, 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  and  we  have  the 
original  apparatus  in  stock  here  now. 

Lambeth,  S.E.  Doulton  &  Co, 


PRICE-BOOKS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  there  will  always  be  a  difficulty  in  esti¬ 
mating  from  a  price-book,  because  of  the  variation 
in  the  cost  of  material  alone.  At  one  time  I  con¬ 
templated  issuing  a  complete  price-book  for  compe¬ 
tition  work,  but  there  is  so  small  a  patronage  for 
these  kind  of  works  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the 
time  spent  on  it.  Such  a  work  would  take  a  huge 
amount  of  labour  for  one  man.  I  have  reviewed 
several  price-books,  and  my  opinion  coincides  with 
your  last  review. 

The  Author  op  “Estimating.” 


HYMERS’  COLLEGE,  HULL. 

SlR, — May  I  ask  you  to  make  a  correction  with 
regard  to  the  above  competition  ?  The  design 
placed  second  was  by  Messrs.  Wigram  &  Rawlin- 
son,  not  Wigram  alone.  Edgar  T.  A.  Wigram. 


Sfuimit’s  Column:. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XXIV. 

“  HIGH  AND  LOW  PRESSURE.” 

mil -HE  expressions  “high  pressure,”  “low 
pressure,”  or  “  high  tension,”  “  low 
tension,”  are  very  commonly  used  in 


VIBRATION  OF  TOWER  FROM 
BELL-RINGING. 

Sir,— There  is  a  beautiful  peal  of  bells  in  a 
church  tower  in  my  neighbourhood  with  a  lofty 
spire,  and,  though  the  bells  were  mounted  with 
every  care  by,  I  believe,  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Lough 
borough,  about  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  vibration  when  the  full  peal  is  rung.  The  tower 
and  spire  are  excellent  examples  of  good  masonry, 
and  in  perfect  preservation. 

.  y°u  suggest  any  way  of  reducing  this  vibra¬ 
tion  by  use  of  a  compensating  weight  or  otherwise  * 
If  a  compensating  weight  is  hung  inside  the  spire, 
what  rule  is  there  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
chain  supporting  the  weight,  and  the  dimension  of 
the  weight  ? 

I  can  find  no  reference  to  this  in  any  work  on 
architecture.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  cau 
help  me.  William  Henry  Johnson 

WOODEN  WATER-PIPES. 

.  SlR>— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks 
m  your  paper  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
wooden  p,pe  with  a  bore  of  about  7  in.,  hollowed 
out  or  a  trunk  of  wych-elm. 

The  spigot  end  is  reduced  in  the  manner  shown 
on  page  4-O  of  the  Builder  of  June  7,  and  measures 
about  8  in  diameter.  This  pipe  was  taken  out  of 
the  river  here  yesterday,  and  I  am  told  that  various 
specimens  have  been  found  in  Sheen  and  Mortlake 
from  time  to  time. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  any  of  your 
readers  every  faeihty  for  inspecting  the  pipe,  and 
taking  such  drawings  or  particulars  as  they  may 
consider  desirable.  Hemy  Richakds  7 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
nr  n  ;  Ua„ry  -Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
Murthly  Villa,  St.  Leonards,  Mortlake,  June  11. 

SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  PASTORAL  STAFF 

me6t  'rith  th®  statement 
that  the  head  of  the  pastoral  staff,  by  its  turning 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  indicates  the  extent  o? 

Imrfj'E'V”1?1  by  th0  personage  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  efbgy  ;  a  bishop,  it  is  said  will 
“  C-r0Z'?r  .h!“d  ‘"fed  outwards,  signifying 
the  extensive  jurisdiction  of  his  See,  and  an  abbot 
or  abbess  will  have  hi,  or  hers  turned  inwards 

hres'SSmlT  ‘6d  j"ri8dicti™  U*  ™ 

exmSid6?4”0  *°  “7  ftat  mcb  ""  though 

exposed  by  many  very  eminent  men,  is  not  I 
believe,  borno  out  by  an  inspection  of  the  effigies 

I  SialTat’emnIbf  aA  UCing  the  foUo™S  examples 
L  «  t  P-  t0  disprove  a  statement  whictn  so 
iar  as  I  know,  is  quite  unsupported  by  facts  and 

Sat “h^vlf  th°USh  1  ~f 

The  brass  of  Richard  Bewfforiste  at  Dorchester 

£adrof  hTs’ t  if0,  "Presents  the  abbot  with  the 
Head,  of  his  staff  turned  outwards. 

c  S  »howftEliZlll0tllHarve7i“t  Elstow,  Beds, 
warda  ^  th“  abbeS“  Wlth  ber  s‘"ff  ‘"rned  onto 

fl.IlLUi—i  Hugh  Tattershsll,  in  Lich- 

*£*££& c ■ 1243 ■ bas  tba  b™d  staff 

Sutton  u  wah<>?  Veasy,  in  the  church  of 

bishop  M  Scf 

a^uVotatpto’  t‘  ^Xfera'£hap0p1’ 

M  SiSS  ft?  ™  a‘“°d  , 

Henry  Littlehales.  \ 


■  ■  ■  vviuuxu,  "IP  ksULULUOIiiy  UStJU  IE 

speaking  of  mains  distributing  electrical  power. 
As  their  precise  meanings  are  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary,  the  following  quotations  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Regulations  will  show  the  sense 
attached  to  them  by  that  body  : — “  *  Low-pres¬ 
sure  conductor’  means  a  conductor  in  which 
the  difference  of  electric  potential  either  between 
that  conductor  and  the  earth  or  between  that 
conductor  or  .any  part  thereof  and  any  other 
conductor  on  the  same  poles  or  supports  does 
not  exceed  300  volts,  if  the  supply  be  on  the 
continuous  current  system,  or  the  equivalent 
of  150  volts  if  on  the  alternating  current  system. 
A  difference  of  potential  on  the  alternating 
current  system  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  difference  of  potential  on  the 
continuous  current  system,  when  it  produces  an 
equal  heating  effect  if  applied  to  the  ends  of  a 
thin  stretched  wire  or  carbon  filament.  *  High 
pressure  conductor  ’  means  a  conductor  in  which 
the  difference  of  electric  potential  as  above 
described  is  greater  than  that  of  a  low  pressure 
conductor.” 

“  Pressure  ”  or  “  tension  ”  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  be  a  popular  way  of  saying  “  difference 
of  potential.” 

For  some  time  past  a  paper  warfare  has  been 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  high-pressure 
and  low-pressure  systems  as  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  danger  involved  in  the  use  of  each. 
Any  person,  having  the  smallest  real  knowledge 
of  electrical  science,  can  judge  of  the  risks 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  either  system.  We 
have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  the  con¬ 
troversy,  but  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  those 
who  read  the'arguments  brought  forward  by  both 
sides  to  put  the  customary  premises  and  deduc¬ 
tions  in  a  partly  algebraic  form.  Danger  from 
electricity  supply  occurs  when  electric  power 
gets  misplaced,  and  it  is  roughly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  misplaced  power.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  (article  v.)  that  quantity  of 
power  can  be  calculated  by  any  one  of 

the  three  products  (i)  EC,  (si)  C=H,  (Hi)  — 

The  advocates  of  high-pressure  select  product 
(t  /),  and  point  out  that  danger  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  current,  therefore  a  low-pressure 
system  using  2,000  amperes  is  400  times  as 
dangerous  as  a  high-pressure  system  using 
100  amperes,  since  (2.000)2:  (100)*  =  400  :  1.  The 
advocates  of  low-pressure  select  product  (i  i  i), 
and  point,  out  that  danger  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  electro-motive  force,  therefore  a  hi°-h 
pressure  system  using  2,000  volts  is  400  times 
igerous  as  a  low-pressure  system  using 
100  volts,  since  (2,000)* :  (100)2  =  400  : 1.  Both 
statements  are  of  great  interest,  showing  as 
they  do  what  may  be  done  in  a  controversy  by 
judiciously  coucealing  a  part  of  the  truth  We 
leave  those  who  care  to  do  so  to  make  similar 
deductions  from  product  (£). 

PUSES. 

Having  considered  the  generation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electrical  power,  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  to  some  of  the  more  important  appliances 
by  means  of  which  electricity  supply  can  be 
sarely  used  for  various  purposes.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  trace  the  course  of  the  current 
round  some  circuit,  and  to  note  the  different 
pieces  of  plant  or  apparatus  through  which  it 
flows  though  in  a  few  cases  different  devices 
have  to  be  used  for  the  continuous  and  alter¬ 
nating  currents. 

Tile  main  current  maj  be  supplied  direct 
trom  dynamo-machines,  or  from  secondary 
cells,  or  from  machines  and  cells  placed 
abreast.  A  most  important  difference  must  be 
pointed  out  in  the  cases  where  cells  are  and  are 
not  connected  to  the  mains.  If  the  resistance 
in  the  circuit  of  a  secondary  battery  be  lowered, 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  cells  will  not  fall,  at  all 
events  for  some  little  time ;  the  current  from 
them  wdl  therefore  increase  in  proportion,  and 
should  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  be 
sufficiently  reduced,  the  battery  may  give  a 
current  one  hundred  times  that  which  it  dis¬ 
charges  under  ordinary  working  conditions.  Such 
a  current,  if  allowed  to  flow  for  a  short  time 
into  the  mains,  would  make  them  red-hot  and 
finally  melt  them.  When  dynamo  -  machines 


are  used,  unaided  by  cells,  the  consequences  of 
unduly  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
will  not  be  nearly  so  serious.  The  characteristics, 
of  all  machines  (articles  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.)  show 
that  when  the  current  flowing  from  them' 
exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  electromotive- 
force,  owing  to  increased  armature  reaction, 
falls  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  indeed  a 
machine  running  at  its  usual  speed  cannot  give 
many  times  its  normal  output  of  current. 
Again,  a  large  dynamo-machine  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  driven  by  a  steam-engine,  capable  of 
developing  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
horse-power  in  excess  of  its  normal  load,  so- 
that  even  supposing  the  dynamo  -  machine 
could  give  four  or  five  times  its  working- 
current,  the  steam-engine  would  certainly  fail 
to  maintain  the  speed.  The  only  injury  likely  $ 
to  he  done  to  the  mains  themselves  is  that  ’ 
arising  from  an  undue  rise  in  their  temperature, 
and  this  is  hardly  likely  to  occur  if  they  are 
dynamo-fed.  But  whether  the  nature  of  the 
supply  is  such  that  the  mains  are  likely  to 
suffer  or  not,  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  has  fallen,  and  excess  of  current  is- 
passing,  clearly  indicates  that  some  accident 
las  occurred  and  that  current  is  going  where  it 
should  not  flow,  probably  doing  great  damage. 

To  avoid  risks  arising  from  excess  of  current, 
“fuse”  should  be  placed  at  both  ends  of 
each  set  of  mains  in  the  generating  station,  and 
also  throughout  the  whole  circuit,  wherever  a 
conductor  branches  off  from  one  of  a  higher 
current-carrying  capacity.  There  are  many  forms 
of  fuses,  but,  they  all  consist  of  a  short  length  1 
of  conductor,  usually  made  of  some  metal  1 
or  alloy  that  melts  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  wholly  enclosed  in  a  case  of  some 
uninflammable  material,  such  as  earthenware 
or  slate.  The  fuse  is  placed  in  series  with  the  1 

wire  or  cable  to  be  protected,  and  it  is  made  i 

with  a  cross-section  so  small  that  it  will  melt  \ 
when  a  current  passes  that  the  protected  cable  j 
can  easily  carry.  If  a  fuse  be  put  in  a.  I 
branch  circuit  at  some  distance  from  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  wire  of  the  circuit  with  the 
main,  the  portion  of  the  conductor  between  the 
fuse  and  the  main  is  wholly  unprotected.  This  j 
is  the  practice  of  many  who  wire  private  houses  , 
for  the  electric  light,  a  fuse  being  frequently 
put  in  the  lamp-switch,  and  accounts  for  many 
of  the  so-called  electrical  fires  which  occur 
from  time  to  time.  A  certain  difficulty  arises 
when  a  high  E.M.F.  is  being  used;  the  fuse  will 
break  at  some  one  point,  and  at  the  instant  of 
breaking,  the  resistance,  per  mass  of  conductor 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  break, 
is  very  large,  the  temperature  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  very  high,  and  the  material  of  the  fuse 
may  not  only  melt  but  be  converted  into 
vapour.  Vapour  at  a  high  temperature  is  a 
conductor,  and  the  well-known  “electric  arc’^  | 
may  be  formed.  When  this  occurs  the  fuse  is 
itself  a  source  of  the  very  danger  it  is  intended 
to  prevent.  Mr.  Ferranti,  who,  we  believe,  deals 
with  higher  electromotive  forces  in  his  mains 
than  any  one  else,  uses  a  fuse  case  of  peculiar 
construction  to  get  over  this  difficulty. 


Jfig.  66. 


The  fuse  AB,  fig.  66,  rests  between  two  slabs 
of  earthenware,  the  sections  of  which  look 
like  rows  of  arches.  If  vapour  is  formed,  it 
is  immediately  cooled  by  being  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  mass  of  cold  earthenware,  it  ceases 
to  conduct,  and  the  circuit  is  broken.  Suppose, 
however,  arcs  are  formed,  the  fuse  can  still  be 
made  to  act ;  an  arc  opposes  an  E.M.F.  to  the 
current  producing  it,  arcs  can  only  be  formed 
in  the  arches,  by  making  a  sufficient  number 
of  arches,  therefore,  an  opposing  E  M.F.  is  set 
up  against  which  the  current  cannot  flow. 

A  magnetic  cut-out  is  frequently  used  as- 
well  as  a  fuse,  the  cut-out  being  made  to  act 
with  a  lower  current  than  that  which  melts  the 
fuse,  the  fuse  being  intended  to  go  only  when 
the  cut-out  fails  to  act.  A  magnetic  cut-out 
consists  of  an  electro-magnet  with  its  coils 
placed  in  the  circuit ;  to  the  armature  of  the 
magnet  is  attached  a  conductor  which  bridges 
over  a  gap  in  the  circuit  by  dipping  into  two- 
cups  of  mercury  or  some  other  form  of  con¬ 
tact  to  which  also  are  joined  the  ends  of 
the  protected  conductor.  When  the  current 
exceeds  a  certain  amount  the  magnet  attract 
its  armature  and  pulls  the  bridge  out  of  the 
circuit. 
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Blaokie’s  Modern  Oyelopeedia  of  Universal  In¬ 
formation.  Edited  by  Charles  Annan- 
dale,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  VI.  Blackie  &  Son  : 
London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 
s|  IIE  sixth  volume  of  this  useful  work, 
gj  just  issued,  brings  it  nearly  to  the 
“U  end  of  the  letter  P.  It  continues 
to  exhibit  the  same  excellent  qualities  as 
a  popular  cyclopcedia,  by  which  the  former 
volumes  were  characterised,  and  architectural 
subjects  and  terms  receive  due  attention  in 
it,  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  good  and  tolerably  long  article 
on  “  Paris” ;  another  on  the  “  Post  Office,”  into 
which  a  great  deal  of  information  is  compressed. 
“Norman  Architecture”  is  briefly  but  correctly 
characterised,  with  a  woodcut  of  the  interior  of 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  as  an  illustration  of 
the  style.  The  Cyclopcedia  ought  to  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  smaller  class  of  private  libraries,  in 
which  more  expensive  and  costly  works  of 
reference  are  unattainable. 


Inventions  and  Mow  to  Patent  Them.  A  Prac¬ 
tical  Guide  to  Patentees.  By  T.  Eustace 
Smith,  Barrister  -  at  -  law.  Third  edition. 
Whitaker  Sc  Co.  1890. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  clear  and 
concise.  The  fact  that  it  has  reached  a  third 
edition  shows  that  it  has  been  found  useful.  It 
will  be  useful,  not  only  to  laymen,  but  also  to 
lawyers  who  wish  to  get  an  outline  of  patent- 
law  fixed  in  their  minds,  for  the  leading  cases 
on  which  the  propositions  of  case-law  are  based 
are  given.  A  good  index  and  hard  binding 
together  make  up  a  serviceable  publication. 


Newspaper  Reporting  in  Olden  Time  and  To¬ 
day.  By  John  Pendleton.  London  :  Elliot 

Stock.  1890. 

This  is  one  of  the  class  of  books  which 
answers  the  demand  now  made  by  so  many 
people  for  information  as  to  the  working  of 
professions  and  occupations  with  which  they 
have  no  other  concern  than  what  is  sometimes 
called  “  enlightened  curiosity.”  Mr.  Pendle¬ 
ton’s  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  past  history  of  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porting,  in  the  days  of  such  heroes  of  the  old 
press  as  “  Memory  Woodfall,”  as  he  was  called 
from  the  abnormal  development  of  this  faculty, 
which  did  for  him  some  part  at  least  of  what 
the  art  of  shorthand-writing  has  since  achieved 
and  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  system 
by  which  the  present  elaborate  and  wonderfully 
rapid  reporting  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  is 
carried  out.  Some  information  on  this  latter 
head  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  every  educated 
reader,  considering  how  immensely  the  whole 
political  life  of  the  country  is  indebted  to  and 
influenced  by  the  full  reporting  of  the  leading 
daily  papers.  There  is  a  chapter  on  shorthand, 
and  one  on  “  Experiences  and  Adventures  of 
Reporters  ’’which  retails  a  good  many  anecdotes 
and  contretemps,  good  and  bad,  among  which 
we  may  cite  that  of  the  reporter  at  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  meeting  who  was  asked,  “  Are  you 
saved 7 ”  and  replied,  “No,  I’m  a  reporter.” 

A  list  of  publications  on  newspapers  and 
reporting  is  added  to  the  book. 


Sewerage  Works,  Walton-on-the-Hill, 
Liverpool. — The  Walton  Local  Board  have 
just  completed  an  enlargement  in  their  sewer¬ 
age  system.  The  present  24  in.  outfall  has 
been  increased  to  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  length 
of  2,930  yards,  also  a  length  of  1,100  yards  of 
3  ft.  2  in.  cast  iron  pipes  has  been  laid  in 
addition  to  the  present  18  in.  pipes.  At  the 
sewerage  farm,  a  small  portion  abutting  the 
River  Alt  has  been  set  aside  for  intermittent 
filtration.  A  large  tank  has  been  built  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  faced  with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks, 
100  ft.  by  102  ft.,  containing  with  the  present 
tank  over  700,000  gallons,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  received  between  six  p.m.  and 
six  a.m.  next  day  may  be  stored  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  latter  hour.  In  case  of  flood, 
overflows  are  provided  running  direct  to  the 
filtration  beds.  To  prevent  flooding  of  cellars 
intercepting  sewer  has  been  constructed,  about 
one  mile  in  length,  varying  in  size  from  3  ft.  by 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  G  in.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  The  scheme 
has  cost  nearly  20,000^.,  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Hope,  Earle-street,  Liverpool, 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  S. 
Middlebrook. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,011. — Chimney-top.  J.  J.  Downes. 
According  to  this  invention,  the  chimney-to) 
constructed  in  terra-cotta  or  iron,  galvanised  or 
painted,  the  base  having  a  flange  to  stand  on  the 
brickwork,  and  the  pot  being  fitted  with  louvres. 
Above  the  louvres  is  fixed  a  cone,  contracted  at  the 
top,  and  the  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  are  regu¬ 
lated  to  the  position  of  the  chimney.  A  similar 
arrangement  may  also  be  applied  as  a  ventilator  for 
soil  pipes,  or  an  exhaust  ventilator  for  dwelling- 
houses. 

9,338. — Window-sashes.  J.  Ingleson. 

The  upper  and  outer  sash  is,  by  this  invention, 
mado  narrower  than  the  lower  and  inner  one,  to 
permit  of  the  former  being  easily  withdrawn  from 
its  race.  The  staff- heads  are  also  divided  at  a  suit¬ 
able  distance  above  the  meeting-bar,  and  then  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  are  decreased  in  width  to 
admit  of  the  upper  and  outer  sash  being  with¬ 
drawn.  The  object  of  the  improvements  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  withdrawing  each  sash  separately, 
or  both  at  the  same  time,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  a  largo  pocket  at  tho  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  ;  also  those  improvements  may  be  applied  to 
counterbalance  sashes  whore  the  use  of  weights 
are  dispensed  with,  in  which  case  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  partially  or  wholly  withdraw  one  sash 
at  a  time. 

10,000,  Glass  Roofs.  S.  Deards. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  “  dry  glazing,’ 
and  the  chief  object  is  to  enable  this  to  be  effected 
without  the  use  of  purlins  in  which  to  secure  the 
bars  that  receive  the  «dges  of  the  sheets  of  glass. 
Bars  of  X  section  run  along  the  top  of  raftors,  and 
are  secured  thereto  by  screws  passed  vertically 
through  them  into  the  rafters.  Any  water  getting 
between  the  edges  of  the  glass  and  the  bars  runs 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  bars,  and  escapes 
through  holes  made  in  the  lower  plate,  which  over¬ 
laps  the  eaves. 

11,117,  Paint-brushes.  J.  H.  Dickson. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  manufacture  a 
brush  with  a  bridle  of  thin  sheet  metal,  provided 
with  perforations  so  that  snips  or  pieces  may  be 
severed  from  it  as  the  bristles  wear. 

1,185,  Extracting  Cowl.  C.  J.  Hunter. 
Consists  of  a  circular  pipe  carrying  one  or  more 
truncated  cones,  and  terminating  with  a  hollow 
cone  fitted  to  the  shaft  or  chimney. 

1,594,  Ventilating  and  Flushing,  &c.  R.  H. 
Wilding. 

Ventilation  ie  secured  by  outlets  and  pipes 
nectod  with  the  closet  basin.  Tho  flushing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  much  more  perfect  than  most  other 
inventions,  and  thorough  ventilation  is  secured. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  27. — 8,203,  C.  Showell,  Metallic  Sashlifters. 
—8,208,  A.  Wright,  Door  and  Gate  Checks.— 8,234, 
— W.  Birch,  Device  for  use  with  Lockbolts  and 
Latches  of  Doors. 

May  28.-8.277,  C.  Crawley,  Window  Fastening. 
— 8,292,  J.  Kirkbride,  Raising,  Lowering,  and 
Securing  Window  Sashes. — 8,301,  C.  Huelaer,  Self¬ 
acting  Cutting  Apparatus  for  Brick  Presses. 

May  30. — 8,358,  G.  Farmiloo  &  Sons,  Water- 
closets.—  8, 376,  J.  Thompson,  Urinal  Flusher. — 
8,402,  R.  Frame  &  C.  Neff,  Water-Closet  Fittings, 
See.  —  8,404,  F.  Ross,  Traps  for  Gullies,  House- 
drains,  See.  — 8,410,  T.  Brown,  Ventilators  for 
House-drains,  &c. — 8,412,  G.  Sc  G.  Strawson, 
Attaching  Glass  to  Greenhouses,  Roofs,  See. 

May  31.  —  8,428,  H.  Goodson,  Water  Waste-pre¬ 
venting  Valve.— 8,444,  R.  Oakeshott,  Stoves  and 
Fireplaces.— 8,455,  H.  Major,  Screws.— 8,468,  F. 
MacNalty,  Doors. — 8,482,  H.  Gould,  Wood  Screws. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,770,  F.  Botting,  Operating  the  Outlet-valve  of 
Water-closets. — 5,796,  E.  Jeyes,  Gulley-trap  for 
Waste-water. — 6,063,  W.  Silcock,  Fastenings  for 
Windows. — 6,0S6,  E.  Edwards,  Supporting  Window 
and  other  Sashes. — 6,147,  A.  Drummond,  Glazing 
Structures.— 6,171,  J.  Montgomerie,  Scaffolding. — 
6,187,  A.  Overend,  Greenhouses,  &c. — 6,616,  T. 
Hughes,  Door-closers. — 6,747,  C.  Elliott,  Apparatus 
for  Exhausting  or  Removing  Gases,  &c. — 6,844,  O. 
Gray,  Drain  or  Sewer-traps. — 6,950,  M.  Rodgers, 
Ventilators. — 6,952,  C.  Killnor,  Coating  Iron,  Steel, 
&c.,  with  Portland  Cement,  See. — 7,160,  W.  Peace, 
Chimney-cowl.— 7, 3S7,  A.  Boult,  Chimney-pots  or 
Cowls. 


£850 

7,050 

750 

1,750 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

MAY  27.— By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

New  Brompton,  Kent — An  enclosure  of  f.  building 

land,  5a.  3r.  Ip . 

Enclosures  of  f.  building  land,  105a.  3r.  17p.  . . 

A  block  of  f.  arable  land,  16a.  2r.  14p . 

“  Barnsole  Farm,"  and  2Ga.  2r.  33p.,  f . 

Cliffe,  near  Rochester— F.  marsh  land,  9a.  2r.  21p., 

r.  £20  p.  a . .  401/ 

Enclosures  of  marsh,  garden,  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  land,  40a.  2r.  17p.,  f .  2,810 

May  29.— By  Thdrgood  &  Martin  (at  Kingston). 
Kingston,  London-st.— Fourteen  plots  of  f.  land..  2,790 
May  30.— By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Hatfield,  near— Enclosures  of  f.  land,  70a.  Or.  38p.  2, 200- 
MAY  31.— By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (at  Aylesbury). 
Bierton,  Bucks— “  Barnett  House,"  and  59a.  Or. 

IP-,  f . . . 

Weston  Turville — F.  accommodation  land,  11a.  . . 

Aylesbury— A  fee  farm  rent  of  £2.  Is.  4d . 

June  2.— By  Weatherall  &  Green. 

Lower  Clapton— 3  and  4,  Wickham-pl.,  u.t.  10  yrs. 

g.r.  £35  . 

By  Upton  &  Co. 

Mile  End-rd. — Ten  plots  of  land  .  2,250 

“  The  Manor  House,”  freehold . . 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Hornsey — 42  to  50  (even),  Orpingley-rd. ,  u.t.  87 

yrs.,  g.r.  £33,  r.  £179.  8s . 

Finslmry-pk. — 150  and  162,  St.  Thomas's-rd.,  u.t. 

90  yrs.,  g.r.  £12,  r.  £56 . . . 

By  Langridgh  &  Freeman. 

Clapton — 150  to  156  (even),  Powerscroft-rd.,  f.,  r. 

£158.  12s .  1,400 

Poplar,  Mauilla-st. —  “The  North  Pole”  beer¬ 
house,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £60  .  S50 

Surbiton  Hill— 1,  South-ter.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  £6, 

r.  £75  p.a . 1,000 

3  and  4,Snuth-ter.,u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  £10,  r.  £140  1,550 
Leasehold  Btabling,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  no  g.r.  r.  £15. .  2SO 
By  Bean,  Bcrnett  &  Co. 

Oxford-st.— F.g.r.  of  £70,  with  reversion  in  74  yrs.  1,800 
Harlesden,  Baker’s-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £74,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  94  yrs .  1,800 

Shrewsbury-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £21,  with  reversion 

in  9i  yra .  510 

Beckenham,  Clifton  Villas— F.g.r.  of  £49.  10s., 

with  reversion  in  87  yrs .  1,130 

Wood  Green,  Dagmar-ter.— F.g.r.  of  £42,  with 

reversion  in  89  yrs .  95fr 

Catford,  Laurel-ter.— F.g.r.  of  £36,  with  reversion 

in  93  yrs .  800 

Gresham  Villas— F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion 

in  92  yrs .  07fr 

Harrow,  Shelley-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £56.  10s.,  with 

reversion  in  91  yrs .  1,250 

Wimbledon,  Palmerston-rd— F.g.r.  of  £20,  with 

reversion  in  87  yrs .  416 

Walthamstow,  Shernhall  ter.— F.g.r.  of£4S,  with 

reversion  in  S7  yrs .  916 

Neasden-lane— F.g.r.  of  £11,  with  reversion  in 

95  yrs.i .  270 

F.g.r.  of  £26,  with  reversion  in  94  yrs .  585 

F.g.r.  of  £60,  with  reversion  in  91  yrs .  1,250 

F.g.r.  of  £10,  with  reversion  in  92  yrs .  270 

Willesden— F.g.r.  of  £24,  with  reversion  in  94  yrs.  490 
Hackney,  Montagu-ter.— F.g.r.  of  £60,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  87  yrs .  1,170 

Epsom— Two  plots  of  f.  land  in  College-rd .  450 

1  to  7,  College-villas,  f . . .  1,400 

Mitcham— A  plot  of  land  in  Grove-rd.,  f .  60 

By  Warlters  &  Loyejoy. 

Anerley — 1  to  5,  Trenhnlme-rd.,  f.,  r.  £104  p.a.  ..  910 

Bethnal-green— 80  and  S2,  Cambridge-rd. ,  f .  915 

95,  Cleveland-st. ,  f . 390 

A-  f.  site  in  Devonshire-st .  760 

June  3.— By  March,  Mcncy,  &  Co. 

Peckliam— 4  and  6,  Commercial-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

j.r.  £7.  9s.,  r.  £64.  10s .  460 


By  A.  Barton. 
Sydenham— 5,  Grosvenor-pl.,  f.,  r.  £45  p.a.  . 


By  E.  G.  SIM. 

Islington— 157,  Southgate-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrB.,  g.r.  £5 
By  Osborne  &  Mercer. 

Malmesbury,  Wilts— A  plot  of  f.  garden  land _ 

A  plot  of  f.  orchard  land,  la.  lr.  4p . 

By  Sherrin  &  Coltman. 
Wandsworth— 102,  Trinity-rd.,  pare  f.  and  part  1., 

u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  £10. 10s . 

By  Messrs.  Woods. 
Palmer's-green — An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  16  a. ... .  ! 
By  A.  Richards. 

Bethnal-green— 95,  Church-st.,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a . 

Whitechapel— 20,  King  Edward-st.,  f.,  r.  £49.  Sa. 
p.a. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

9,807,  J.  Upton,  Bolts  or  Fastenings. — 10,770,  E. 
Edwards,  Movable  Centerings  for  Masonry. — 12,292, 
R.  Condy,  Paint  or  Pigment. — 13,228,  J.  Oates, 
Painter’s  Brushes,  See. — 5,26S,  S.  Jennings,  Draw-off 
Taps  for  Baths.— 5,466,  W.  Thompson,  Holding 
Doors  or  Window-sashes  in  a  more  or  less  open 
position. — 5,887,  D.  Rawlinson,  Metallic  Framing 
lor  the  Doors  of  Strong  Rooms. 


420 

630 

720 


The  Queen  Adelaide"  beer-house,  f.  .... 

2  to  10,  Eele-pl.,  f . 

25  to  29,  Spring-gardens,  f.,  r.  £65  . 

180,  Hanbury-st.,  f.,  r.  £34  p.a . .  4ut> 

St.  George's-in-East — 25,  Priuce’s-sq.,  f.,  r.  £45  ..  500 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Islington— 1  to  9,  Balls  Pond-pl.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  £36  .  1,400 

31,  Britannia-row,  f.,  r.  £25  .  380 

Mildmay-pk.— 10,  Mildmay-grove,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  £S,  r.  £48  p.a .  360 

Pen  ton  villa— 48,  Wharton -st.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  £8.  470 

Wood-green  —  2,  Somerset-villas,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  £6 .  130 

Nottiug-liill— 27  and  28,  Elgin-mews,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  £8,  r.  £56  .  480 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Luton,  Beds.— The  Braniingham  Estate  of  846a,  f.  22,600 

Soho— 40,  Dean-st.,  f.,  r.  £75  p.a .  1,300 

Oxford-st.  -  No.  464,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  £7,  r.  £275 

p.a .  3,575 

Portman-sq.— 59,  Seymour-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

£10.  10s.,  r.  £120  . 1,480 

Dorset-sq.  — 42,  Balcombe-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  £30, 

r.  £65  . . .  270 


440 
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Bermondsey— 16  to  22  even,  Little  Cherry  Garden- 
st.,  and  511  to  519  odd,  Southwark Pk-rd.,  f. . . 
Worthing— An  enclosure  of  f.  land,  la.  Or.  4p., 

r.  £20  p.a . 

Junk  5.— By  Bray,  Young,  &  Co. 
Victoria-pk. — 47,  53  and  55,  Ellesmere-rd.,  f.,  r. 

£114.  8s.  p.a . 

Bow— 12  and  14,  Vivian-rd.,  f.,  r.  £72.  10s.  p.a.  .. 
Victoria-pk.— 15,  16  and  17,  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t.  48 

yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r.  £80.  12s . 

IS,  19,  19$,  and  20,  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 


£750 

1,200 


g.r.  £9. . 


By  F.  Giles  &  Co. 

Putney— 1,  Hotham-villas,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  .. 
2,  Hotham-villas,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r.  £67. 10s. 

P-a . 

L.g.r.  of  £19  p  a  ,  u.t.  23  yrs . 

6,  Hotham-villas,  and  a  plot  of  land,  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r,  £5 . 

The  residence  “  Hotham  Lodge,"  u.t.  23  yrs., 

g.r.  £6 . . 

L.g.r.  of  £44.  19s.  p.a.,  u.t.  23  yrs . 

By  H.  J.  Phillips. 

Tottenham— 14,  15,  and  16,  Clyde-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g.r.  £15.  15s.,  r.  £78  . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

West  Ham,  Church-st.  North— A  plot  of  f.  land.. 
Poplar— 70  and  72,  Bygrove-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

fcr  £5.  5s . 

93  and  95,  Kerby-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  £6  . 

Tottenham— 3  and  4,  Laurel  Cottages,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  £9 . 

By  Bean,  Burnett  &  Co. 

Abergavenny— “The  Hill,”  and  27  acres,  f. . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

Wood  Green— 26  to  34  (even),  Silsoe-rd.,  u.t.  91 

yrs.,  g.r.  £28  16s . 

Lower  Clapton— 112  and  114,  Dunlace-rd.,  u.t.  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  £11.  10s . 

61,  Clifden-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g  r.  £10,  r.  £26  p.a. 
By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Uity-rd. — 11,  Brunswick-pL,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  £35.. 
Hackney— 36,  Glaskin-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  4s., 

r.  £28  . 

Stepney— 17,  Rhodeswell-rd.,  f.,  r.  £32  p.a . 

.Kingsland— 79,  Pearson-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 

£3. 10s . 

Twickenham— l.g.r.  of  £52.  10s  ,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

£15  . 

Lisson-grove— 72,  Salisbury-st.,  u  t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

£15  . . 

Hornsey,  St.  Ann's-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £32  p.a  ,  with 

reversion  in  about  97  yrs . 

Wanstead— Two  plots  of  f.  land  . 

Hornsey — 44,  46,  and  48,  St.  Joseph-rd.,  f. ,  r. 


£62.  i 


F.g.r.  of  £4,  with  reversion  in  92  yrs . 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

City— 20,  Steward-st.,  f . 

Brunswiek-sq. ,  Marchmont-st. — l.g.r.  of  £1S1.  7s.’, 

u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  £44  . 

l.g.r.  of  £205.  4s.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  £51.  15s.  6d. 
nomertou  —  3  to  13  (odd),  Bridge-st.,  f.,  r. 

£107.  ISs.  p.a . 

31  and  32,  Bridge-st.,  and  181,  183,  185,  Morn¬ 
ing-lane,  f.,  r.  £96.  4s . 

Hackney — 6  to  11,  Willow-walk,  f.,  r.  £113. 15s. 

P-a . 

Bethnal  Green— 177  to  183  (odd),  Brick-lane,  and 
11,  Peter-Bt ,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  £48;  242.  244, 
and  246,  Brick-lane,  and  1,  2,  and  3,  Princes- 
ct.,  u. t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  £32  ;  4,  5,  and  6,  Princes- 

ct.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  £3® . 

By  Newbon  &  Harding. 

Bow— 42,  Tredegar-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  £5.  5s.. 

r.  £36 . . 

•Upper  Holloway,  St.  John'8-rd.— F.g.r.  of  £28 

with  Reversion  in  87  yrs .  ’ 

Miranda-rd— F.g.r.  of  £7,  with ‘Reversion" in 

87  yrs . 

Old  Ford— 268,  Roman-rd.,  f.,  r.  £55  p.a. 

418,  Old  Ford-rd.,  f.,  r.  £28  p.a.  . ” 

Homerton— IS  to  46  (even),  and  19  to  47  (odd) 
Sedgwick-st. ,  f. 


490,  Bethnal-green-rd.,  f.,  r.  £55  ......  " . 

2  to  22  (even),  and  1  to  49  (odd),  Gaie's-garde’ns 

f.,  r.  £1,897.  103 .  ’ 

A  plot  of  f.  land  in  Gale's-gardens 


750 

2,020 

1,045 

1,030 

900 


5,975 

1,160 


1  to  10,  Victoria  Mews,  u.t.  63  yrs  c  V 

£13,  r.  £103.  14s . b 

20,  22,  1&  24,  Thorold-st.,  u.t.  SI  yrs  e  r 

£10.  4s.,  r.  £S9.  14s . . *  ’  K 

Stoke  Newington— 2,  4,  &  6,  Milton-rd"  f  "  r 
£91. 18s.  p.a. . .  l 

June  6.— By  Deverell  *  Co. 
Marylebone— 128,  Great  TichfleUl-street.  u  t  18 

yrs.,  g.r.  £30 . ’ _ 

40,  Upper  Marylebone-street,  u.t.  8  yrs.  g.r.  £18 
41£10PPer  Marylebone'street>  u-fc-  33  yrs.j  g.r. 

„.  ,  ,  „  „  by  A-  G-  Windsor. 

Kingsland— 127,  De  Beauvoir-rd.  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

„  .  .  „  By  C.  Slee  &  Son. 

Bnxton— 42  &  44,  Josephine-avenue,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

stJiei£$  s.r. 

HoUow^-Sf  71*4™.,.  £6, 

East  Finchley— 17,' Vernoii-ter.'.  f. .  „„„ 

l°r  freehold 

r?nt  >  for  leasehold  ground-rent  -  i  er  for 
improved  ground-cent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ;r.  for"  rent  ■ 
nr  lw  d  ’  C;  ,for  coP.vhold ;  L  for  leasehold  •  e  r 
or  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  •  pa  for 

M  to  .ZaViT8;?",  *“,rs  ;  “■  f™  »f-eetr™  tor  Joad 
<°r  tem.ce;  cres.  for 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  June  16. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.—  (1)  To  ballot 
for  candidates  who  desire  to  be  admitted  as  members. 
(2)  To  present  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Mi-.  John 
Gibson,  Past  Vice-President,  for  his  works  as  an  archi¬ 
tect.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  17. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Thames  Iron¬ 
works,  Blackwall,  and  inspection  of  the  ironclads  in 
course  ot  construction. 

Statistical  Society.— Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B  Sc., 
on  “  An  Examination  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Production  of 
the  Principal  Coal  apd  Iron  Producing  Countries  of  the 
World,  with  reference  to  the  English  Coal  Question." 
7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  18. 

Meteorological  Society. — Four  papers  to  be  read. 
7  p.m. 

British  Archceological  Association.— ( 1)  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wood  on  “  Some  of  the  Round  Towered  Churches  of 
Essex."  (2)  Alderman  C.  Brown  on  “The  Discovery  of 
a  Roman  Column  at  Chester."  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  21. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Visit  to  the  Thirlmere 
Aqueduct. 


UtisttllantB. 

Tlie  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain. — About  three  years  ago  this  Society 
built  an  examination  hall,  dispensaries,  research 
laboratories,  &c.,  at  the  rear,  in  Galen-place,  but 
the  approach  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  old  building  extremely  incon¬ 
venient,  besides  which  more  accommodation  was 
necessary  for  committee-rooms  and  offices,  &c. 
Consequently,  it  was  resolved  to  secure  the  two 
old  houses  adjoining,  viz.,  15  and  16,  Blooms- 
bury-square,  and  erect  thereupon  the  auxiliary 
structure.  Messrs.  Lansdown  &  Harriss  are  the 
architects  who  have  connected  the  whole  block 
conveniently  with  the  existing  building,  and 
designed  an  elevation  facing  the  square.  The 
lower  part  is  Portland  stone,  supporting  two 
large  bays  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  upper  part 
is  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone  dressings 
and  cornices.  From  the  entrance  doors 
the  examination  hall  is  reached  by  a 
straight  corridor,  the  old  building  being 
accessible  by  doorways  with  iron  doors.  The 
new  building  is  adapted  for  the  whole  of 
the  official  work,  and  comprises  secretary’s 
and  clerks’  offices,  stores,  strong-room,  lava¬ 
tories,  committee-rooms,  president’s  room,  and 
handsome  council-chamber  with  oak  door, 
dado,  sashes,  floor  and  carved  chimney-piece. 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall  are  the  builders,  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Butson,  the  clerk  of  works  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specialist  firms  have  contributed  to  the 
work  Electric  light,  bells,  gas,  hot  water  and 
speaking  tubes,  Messrs.  Strode  &  Co. ;  stone 
staircase  from  the  Hopton  Wood  Quarries, 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire  ;  wrought  iron  panels 
to  ditto,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis;  ventilation, 
Messrs.  R.  Boyle,  Son,  &  Co. ;  chimney-pieces, 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith  &  Co.;  sanitary 
fittings,  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  &  Sons;  Parian 
plastering  (including  cornices  and  moul¬ 
dings)  and  granolithic  floors,  Mr.  J.  Bickley ; 
art  decoration  to  ceilings  and  friezes,  Messrs. 
G.  Jackson  &  Sons ;  mosaic  paving,  Messrs. 
De  Grelle,  Hondret,  &  Co.;  tiling  to  stair¬ 
case  dado,  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co. ;  lift, 
Messrs.  Waygood  &  Co.;  locks  and  fasten¬ 
ings,  Messrs.  Kaye  &  Sons’  “push  and  pull;” 
fanlight  and  sash  openers,  Messrs.  W.  & 
K-  Leggott ;  fire  main,  hydrant,  &c.,  Messrs. 
Shand  &  Mason  ;"strong-room,  door,  &c.,  Messrs. 
Chubb  &  Son.  The  opening  of  the  whole  pre¬ 
mises  as  being  completed  was  inaugurated  by  a 
conversazione,  when  a  large  and  distinguished 
company  congratulated  the  architects  upon  the 
success  of  their  labours. 

Removals.— Mr.  T.  Fairbairn,  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  asks 
us  to  note  that  he  has  removed  from  5,  N.  St. 

David-street,  to  35,  S.  Castle- street. - Mr.  H. 

L.  Beckwith,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Liverpool  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society,  asks  us  to  mention  that  the 
Library  of  that  Association  has  been  removed 
from  No.  9,  Cook-street  to  15,  Cable-street. 

Water  Supply,  Earls  Barton. — We  are 
informed  that  the  Wellingborough  Rural  Sani¬ 
tary  Authority  have  instructed  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  Water  Supply  of  Earls  Barton, 
as  an  alternative  to  a  scheme  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  local  engineer. 

St.  Werburgh’s,  Derby.  -We  are  informed 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  for 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  Derby,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blom- 
field,  A.R.A.,  be  the  architect  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church,  which  is  to  cost  9,000Z.,  towards 
which  about  5,0002.  are  already  forthcoming. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.  —  Although 
there  has  been  a  reaction  in  the  Glasgow  and 
Middlesbrough  markets,  the  English  iron 
market,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  has  not  gained 
in  strength,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  May. 
The  Glasgow  warrant- market  has  seen  better 
prices  this  week,  and  shown  greater  firmness, 
while  some  branches  of  Scotch  makers’  iron  are 
quoted  higher.  Cleveland  iron  has  improved  to 
the  extent  of  Is.  3d.  per  ton  since  last  week, 
and  the  market  is  a  little  stronger.  From  other 
districts,  however,  reports  as  to  the  state 
of  the  pig-iron  trade  continue  unfavour¬ 
able.  Some  makers  of  Bessemer  iron  in  the 
north-west  are  ready  to  sell  their  produce  as 
low  as  51s.,  or  4s.  lower,  while  hematite  war¬ 
rants  rule  at  50s.  6d.  The  finished  iron  market 
is  unsettled,  and  there  is  considerable  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  sheet  and  hoop  iron  departments, 
while  shipbuilding  iron  and  steel  is  in  declining 
demand.  The  feeling  in  steel  has  not  improved, 
and  the  competition  for  orders  is  keen.  Ship¬ 
builders  are  no  better  off  as  regards  fresh  work, 
both  engineers  are  doing  fairly  well. — Iron. 

Fire  at  the  Works  of  Messrs.  Peto 
Bros.,  Pimlico. — On  Wednesday  about  mid¬ 
day  a  fire  of  great  magnitude  broke  out  at 
Pimlico,  in  a  great  area  of  ground,  bounded 
by  Gillingham-street,  Hindon-street,  Berwick- 
street,  and  Wilton-road ;  and  the  property  on 
which  the  fire  originated  was  the  extensive 
series  of  workshops  and  stores  owned  and 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  builders.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times,  the  flames  suddenly  burst 
out  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  buildings, 
while  the  works  were  in  full  operation  and  all 
the  hands  busily  engaged.  The  fire  extended 
rapidly.  The  fire  was  not  overcome  until  after 
many  hours  of  hard  work ;  and  although  the 
destruction  of  the  dwellinghouses  and  shops 
surrounding  the  fire  was  fortunately  prevented, 
Messrs.  Peto’s  large  buildings  were  entirely 
gutted,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  official  report, 
very  serious  damage  was  caused  to  other 
property. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Institute’s  Congress  at 
Brighton. — A  deputation  from  the  Institute 
visited  Brighton  on  Saturday,  and  met  the 
Mayor  and  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  further  considering  the  Congress 
and  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Pavilion 
Buildings  at  the  end  of  August.  The  large 
Dome  of  the  Pavilion,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
the  Picture  Gallery  are  all  devoted  to  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  but  the  applications  for  space  are  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  pro¬ 
bably  some  difficulty  will  be  found  in  accom¬ 
modating  exhibitors. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 

Sheffield  is  to  be  visited  this  summer  by  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  the 
members  a  fitting  reception.  A  committee  for 
this  purpose  was  appointed  a  short  time  since, 
of  which  the  Mayor  is  chairman,  the  Master 
Cutler  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hadfield 
honorary  treasurer,  and  Professor  Ripper  and 
Mr.  R.  Heber  Radford  the  honorary  secretaries. 
It  is  expected  that  nearly  400  members  will  be 
present. 

Camden-place,  Chislehurst. — This  historic 
mansion  and  park,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  a  paragraph  in  our  columns  on  May  17, 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  the  27th 
inst.  by  Mr.  David  J.  Chattell.  The  first  edition 
of  the  “  Particulars,”  now  before  us,  gives  a 
view  of  the  mansion,  and  two  suggested  plans 
for  the  “  development  ”  of  the  property  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  greater  part  of  the  park  into  building 
plots. 

The  Edinburgh  Public  Library  was 

opened  on  Monday  last  by  Lord  Rosebery.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1886  Mr.  Carnegie, 
of  Pittsburg,  offered  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
the  handsome  sum  of  50.000Z.  to  build  a  public 
library  if  the  citizens  would  adopt  the  Public 
Library  Acts.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
they  resolved  to  do  so,  and  subsequently 
steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  resolu¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation, 
the  members  of  which  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  charged  with  certain  responsibilities 
connected  with  the  provision  of  suitable  build¬ 
ings  and  furnishings  for  the  Library.  From 
among  several  competing  designs,  those  of  Mr. 
Washington  Browne,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
were  selected,  and  the  Library  has  been  built 
from  his  designs  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hope 
House,  Cowgate.  We  gave  interior  and  exterior 
views  and  plans  of  the  Library  in  the  Builder 
for  July  16,  1887. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  . 

Elm  „  . 

Eir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  „  . 

Canada  . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 


,,  yeuow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 


Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  . 

„  „  4th  and  3rd  - 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  - 

„  2nd  „  .... 

„  white  .... 

Swedish . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

,,  „  2nd  . 

,,  „  3rd,  Ac . 

„  Spruce,  1st  . 

„  „  3rd  and  2nd  . . 

New  Brunswick,  Ac . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  Bq.,  lin.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First  . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

Sb.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 
Mexican  ,,  . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s. 
C  10  0  7  10 
11.0  0  14  0 
0  2  3  0  3 

300  4  10 

3  0  0  6  0 

3  10  0  4  16 

1  16  0  3  10 

2  10  0  4  10 

6  10  0  6  10 

2  10  0  3  10 

2  0  0  6  6 

6  0  0  6  0 

6  0  0  7  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

7  16  0  10  0 

7  0  0  7  10 

6  0  0  8  10 

9  10  0  14  10 

7  10  0  9  0 

7  0  0  10  0 

7  0  0  15  0 

8  0  0  17  0 

15  0  0  26  0 

10  0  0  16  10 

7  0  0  10  0 

8  15  0  11  0 

6  10  0  8  10 

6  0  0  8  0 

5  0  0  16  0 

0  10  0  0  14 

0  8  0  0  10 

0  6  0  0  7 

0  0  4  0  0 

0  0  4  0  0 

0  0  4?  0  0 

0  0  6  0  0 

0  0  4i  0  0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s. 

Mahogany — Tobasco,  cargo  avrg.  0  0 

Honduras  0  0 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  5  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  14  0 

Bahia .  13  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot)  0  0 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0 


METALS. 

Iron— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  6  17 
„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  6  10 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London . .  8  0 

Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot  60  10 

Best  selected  .  64  0 

Sheets,  Btrong .  70  0 

Chili,  bars  .  5S  0 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  0 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  2 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  6 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards. .  15  0 

Pipe  .  16  10 

Tin— 

Straits  .  97  0 

Australian .  97  6 

English  Ingots .  100  10 


OILS. 

Linseed  . 

Oocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos . 

Rapesced,  English  pale 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  ... 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined... 

TAR— Stockholm . 

Archangel . 


,ton 


.barrel 


24  10 
30  0 

25  15 
25  10 
32  0 
30  10 
22  10 
21  0 


6 

9 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5? 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


£.  s. 
0  0 
0  0 
13  0 
19  0 
18  0 
0  1 
0  1 
0  0 


8  0 

7  0 

8  10 
61  10 
64  10 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


24  15 
0  0 
26  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
40  0 
6  0 
12  0 
1  2 
0  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

iL 

Kerbing,  Tarpaviog,  &c . 

Bromley  Local  Board... 

Official  . 

do. 

ii. 

Road  Materials . 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

iL 

Wood  Paving  Blccks . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Scavenging,  Dusting,  and  Watering . 

St.  Matthew  (Bethnal 

xiv. 

Goods  Warehouse  and  Offices,  near  Leeds 

xiii. 

Tadcaster  R.  S.  A . 

Brundell, Simmons  A  Co. 

June  21st 

xiv. 

Alterations,  &c.to  School  Buildings,  Hanwell 

Cent.  Lond.  Sch.  Dist. 

H.  Jarvis  A  Son  . 

June  23rd 

xiv. 

Re-arranging  and  Erecting  Machinery,  &c. 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade, C.E. 

do. 

n. 

Conservative  Land  Soc. 

do. 

St.  Marvlebone  Vestry 

Official  . 

do. 

xiv. 

New  Gateways  at  Dispensary . 

St.  Marylebone  Guar. 

11  Saxon  Snell  ..  . 

do. 

xiv. 

Public  Conveniences,  London  F  iclds  . 

[London  County  Council 

Official  . 

June  24th 

Xlll. 

Erection  of  Cottages  at  Langley  . 

xiv 

W.  Sykes  . 

Jas.  Lovegrove...  . 

xiv 

Manhole  Covers.  Gulley  Gratings,  &e . 

Hackney  Bd.  of  Works 

do. 

ii. 

Constabulary  Station  at  Wellington . 

Somerset  County  Coun. 

C.  E.  Norman  . 

do. 

Xlll. 

Supply  of  Portland  Cement . 

Brighton  Town  Council 

F.  J.  C.  May . 

June  2Gth 

Xlll. 

Painting,  Ac.,  Works . . . 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

viv 

Supply  of  Stone  . . 

Folkestone  Corp . 

A.  W.  Conquest  . 

June  28th 

xiv. 

xiv. 

Official  . 

do. 

Iron  Girder  Footway  Bridge,  Battersea . 

London  County  Council 

do. 

Xlll. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Xlll. 

Bishop  Stortford  R.S.  A. 

July  2nd 
July  3rd 
July  7th 

Erection  of  Covered  Way . 

Gymnasium,  Bathing  Shelters, Victoria-park 

xiv 

London  County  Council 

do. 

xiii. 

Paving  Works  . 

St.  George-tde-Martyr 
(Southwark)  Vestry  ... 

do. 

July  8  th 

xiv. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Collecting,  &c  ,  Dust  and  As-hes . 

Acton  Local  Board . 

do. 

Not  stated 

Woodford  ( Essex)  Sch.  Bd 
War  Department . 

Painting,  Ac.,  Works,  Woolwich  . 

Official  . 

do. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

rv... 

Leathersellers’  Compy 
Yeovil  Town  Council... 

Borough  Surveyor . 

£270,  Ac . 

June  30 ih 

xviii. 

TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  ?iot  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


COLCHESTER. — For  the  alterations  and  additions  to 
farm  buildings,  Stanway  Hall,  proprietor  supplying  all 
bricks,  cement,  lime,  ballast,  and  sand.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Start,  architect,  Cups-chambers,  High-street,  Col- 


Gardner  &  Son,  Coggeshall . £1,483  0  0 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester  .  1,190  0  0 

W.  A.  Chambers,  Colchester .  1,134  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  .  1,077  0  0 

T.  J.  Ward,  Colchester .  1,070  0  0 

A.  Diss,  Colchester .  9J6  0  0 

R.  Beaumont,  Lexden  (accepted) . .  913  0  0 


COVENTRY.— For  building  work  at  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Cooper,  A  Bidnell's  Cycle  Works.  Mr.  E.  J.  Purnell, 
architect,  Coventry 

C.  G.  Hill  . £5,495  0  0 

J.  Worwood .  5,427  0  0 

C.  Haywood  (accepted)  .  4,875  0  0 


HYTHE  (Kent). — For  laying  a  water-main  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  reservoir  for  the  Corporation  of  the 
Borough  of  Hytlie.  Mr.  Alex.  R.  Stenning,  surveyor, 
121,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  New  & 
Ovenden,  121,  Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 

Water-main.  Reservoir. 


Johnson  A  Co.,  London  . .  £557 
Wallace  &  Son,  Maidstone  620 

Stiff,  Dover  .  425 

W.  M.  Amos,  Ilythe .  422 

Hay  ward  &  Paramor,  Folke¬ 
stone  .  499 

J.  Peattie,  Oxford  .  311 

E.  R.  Palmer,  Beckenham*  375 

Doleman,  Dewsbury .  308 

•Accepted. 


£624 


Total. 

£1,181 

1,0S0 

1,060 

1,018 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  49,  Great  Portland- 
street,  W.,  for  Mr.  Joshua  Thompson.  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad-street-buildings,  E.C.  :— 

R.  Perkins  . :  . £967  0  0 

H.  King  &  Co .  960  0  0 

J.  Crane .  870  0  0 

Killby  A  Gayford .  843  0  0 

L.  F.  Lundy  (accepted) .  755  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  St. 
Saviour  s  National  Schools,  Paddington,  W.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Coward,  architect  :— 

Pollock  &  Son . £4,296  1  9 

Gibbon  &  Son  .  4,066  3^9 

Martins .  3,367  0  0 

G.  Bird  Stanley  .  3,092  0  0 

Simpson  &  Son .  2,996  0J0 

Wm.  Oldrey  &  Co.'  .  ...  2,663  0  0 

*  Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 


LONDON.— For  altering  the  old  Wells-street  College, 
Hackney,  into  an  auxiliary  workhouse.  Messrs.  A.  & 
C.  Harston,  architects.  No  quantities 

Todd  . £4,620  0  0 

Martin.  Wells  &  Co .  4,500  0  0 

Oliver  &  Richardson .  3,926  0  0 

W.  Johnson  .  3,855  0  O 

Croker .  3,790  0  0 

Shurmur .  3,789  0  0 

Holland .  3,743  0  0 

Edmunds  .  3,425  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power,  Hackney*  .  2,970  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  iron  and  concrete  fire-escape  stairs, 
and  some  lavatory  buildings  at  the  workhouse,  Bethnal- 
green.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston,  architects.  No  quan¬ 


tities  :— 

Flew  &  Co . £928  0  0 

Badham .  897  0  0 

Holland,  J.,  Poplar  (accepted) .  794  0  0 

Barrett  &  Power  (withdrawn)  .  745  0  0 


LONDON.— For  internal  distempering  and  painting  at 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Bromley-by-  Bow, 
Messrs.  A.  A  C.  HarBton,  architects.  No  quantities : — 


Webb . £S50  0  0 

Robey  .  545  0  0 

Hornett .  510  0  0 

Ellis  . ... ..  498  0  0 

Lilley .  487  0  0 

Derby,  Bromley,  E.  (accepted) .  419  0  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  other  works  at  the  Pad¬ 
dington  Poor-Law  Infirmary.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Harston, 
architects.  No  quantities  :— 

Vigor  &  Co . £388  0  0 

Handover .  387  6  0 

Philips  . 350  11  0 

Carthew  .  300  0  0 

Foxley,  King-street,  W.  (accepted) . .  298  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  factory,  for  Mr.  J. 
Gibberd,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  Old  Kent-road  : — 


Canning  &  Mullins . . £1,070  0  0 

J.  W.  Falkner .  983  0  0 

Battley,  Old  Kent-road  (accepted).  939  0  0 


LONDON. —For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Lyric  Hall,”  Hammersmith,  for  the  Mortgage  In¬ 
surance  Corporation,  Limited.  Mr.  Isaac  Mason,  archi¬ 


tect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

G.  Ansell . £2,888  0  0 

H.  Bailey  .  2,720  0  0 

A.  Adams  &  Son .  2,389  0  0 

Olver  &  Richardson  .  2,298  0  0 

F.  C  Cutting  .  2,045  0  0 

W.  Taylor  &  Co.  (accepted) .  1,969  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  57, 
Gloucester-road,  Camberwell.  Mr.  William  A.  Burr, 
architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  :— 

LarkeASon . £1,157  0  0 

Slevio  Bros .  985  0  0 

Walker  . . .  896  0  0 

Shipton . 876  0  0 

Sloman  .  787  0  0 

Mackio  .  775  0  0 


LONDON.— For  painting,  &c.,  to  the  external portions- 
of  the  Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  St.  Leonard,  Shore¬ 
ditch.  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  architect  and  surveyor,  Win¬ 
chester  House,  50,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 

Tbomerson  A  Sons,  Hackney-road  £1  325  0  0 
Scharien  A  Co.,  Trafalgar -square, 


Chelsea  .  978  0  0 

M.  Calnan,  Commercial-road,  E.  . .  978  0  0 

J.  A  S.  Bowyer,  College  -  road, 

Dulwich .  957  0  0 

D.  S.  Rice,  Studly-road,  ClBpham  921  0  O 

W.  McSwiney,  Lower  Sloane- 

street,  S.W .  897  0  0 

G.  Flaxman,  Southgate-road,  N.  . .  613  0  0 

J.  Ivory,  Great  Cambridge-street  689  0  0 


LONDON.— For  building  boiler-house,  shaft,  Ac.,  for 
the  Anglo-American  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Vine-court,  Spital- 


flelds  :— 

Best  . £551  0  0 

Caton . 400  0  o 

Little . ... . .  389  0  0 

Bam  ford  .  380  0  0 

J.  Yates  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  350  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  Registry  Office  at- 
the  General  Post  Office  fWest),  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
for  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Mr.  Henry  Tanner, 
architect: — 

W.  Buckeridge,  Kensington*  _ £2,247  0  0 

*  Accepted. 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  at  “The  Rose  and1 
Crown,"  Devon’s-road,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E.,  for  Messrs. 
Smith,  Garrett  &  Co.,  Limited.  Messrs.  Fletcher  & 


Migotti.  architects 

Lusk  . ....  £744  0  0 

Toole .  663  0  0 

Haylett .  647  10  0 

Cocks .  624  0  0 

Walker  Bros.  . .  601  0  0 

Salt,  Limehouse  (accepted)  .  547  0  0 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  plumbing  work  at  the 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  Rackham-street,  Notting- 
hill,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone 
W.  G.  Lilly,  6,  Whitcomb-street, 

W.C.  (accepted)  . £637  0  0 


LONDON. — For  new  story  and  works  to  warehouse 
for  Messrs.  Ogleby  &  Co.,  Paradise-street,  Lambeth. 
Messrs.  Searle  &  Hayes,  architects : — 

Triggs .  £818  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  760  0  0 

Lapthorne  &  Co .  668  0  0 
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WANSTEAD. — For  making-up  roads  for  the  Wanstead  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey, 
Surveyor  : — 


Marlborough 

road. 

Spratthall- 
road 
(part  of). 

Sylvan-road. 

Wellington- 
road 
(part  of). 

Cowley-road 
(part  of). 

Hall-road. 

Leonard  Bottoms,  Wandsworth 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

R, 

d. 

£. 

R. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

iM^Common,  S.W . 

650 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

507 

0 

0 

359 

0 

0 

278 

0 

0 

3S7 

John  Burrill,  Manor  Park,  E.  .. 

392 

19 

8 

161 

10 

0 

476 

10 

0 

276 

10 

0 

210 

George  Impey,  Wanstead,  E.  . . 

384 

18 

0 

176 

10 

0 

396 

15 

0 

243 

10 

0 

177 

6 

0 

0 

Jesse  Jackson",  Leyton,  E . 

393 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

399 

0 

0 

237 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0 

J<  hn  Jackson,  Plaistow,  E . 

*325 

0 

0 

366 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

*214 

0 

0 

*155 

0 

0 

Joseph  Jackson,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

371 

11 

6 

136 

15 

6 

*386 

11 

6 

229 

12 

0 

175 

0 

0 

206 

19 

6 

John  Reeves,  Walthamstow,  E.. 

377 

0 

0 

*127 

0 

0 

478 

0 

0 

278 

0 

217 

G.  G.  Rutty.  Bromley-by-Bow,  E. 

670 

0 

0 

149 

0 

0 

449 

0 

0 

260 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

310 

0 

E.  V  ilson,  V  althamstow,  E . 

435 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

445 

0 

0 

256 

0 

0 

240 

Woodham  &  P  ry,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

435 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

416 

0 

0 

246 

0 

0 

ISO 

0 

232 

Surveyor  s  estimates . 

363 

9 

3 

192 

2 

11 

415 

19 

4 

250 

3 

4 

178 

1 

8 

282 

5 

0 

1  Tenders  accepted. 


LYNTON  (Devon).  —  For  the  erection  of  banking 
premises  for  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Co., 
Limited.  Mr.  Arnold  Thorne,  architect,  Barnstaple  :— 

Joshua  Legg,  Lynmouth . £1,620  0  0 

Jones  Bros.,  Lynton  .  1,012  0  0 

Hancock  &  Cook,  Barnstaple .  1,550  0  0 

Ridge  &  Sanders,  Barnstaple .  1,480  0  0 

Barwick  &  Sillifant,  Barnstaple*  . .  1,395  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


MALDEN  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Police- 
station  at  Malden,  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  : — 

Messom  . £3.777  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  3,717  0  0 

Sweet*  Loder .  3,694  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  3,683  0  0 

Dove  Bros .  3,675  0  0 

Scrivener  &  Co .  3,630  0  0 

Garlick  &  Horton  .  3,614  0  0 

Hart  Bros .  3,610  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  3,600  0  0 

Grover  *  Son  .  3,600  0  0 

Aviss  .  3,693  0  0 

Ansell .  3,555  0  0 

Lathey  Bros . 3,520  0  0 

THAME.— For  gas-holder  tank,  for  the  Thame  Gas 
and  Coke  Co.  :— 

B.  Holland,  Thame  . £334  0  0 

Kimberley,  Banbury .  311  0  0 

Wm.  Howland,  Thame’  .  283  0  0 

Tenders  for  Gas-holder  and  Tank  Pipes. 

Clayton  &  Co.,  Leeds . £385  0  0 

C.  &  W.  Walker,  Donnington  .  340  0  0 

DanL  Howard,  West  Bromwich* _  315  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


No  Senders'  Names.  —  Lists  of  tenders  for  works  at 
Fulham  and  elsewhere,  without  senders’  names  being 
communicated  to  us,  are  ineligible  for  insertion. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ 'The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TRENOWTH  (Cornwall). — For  the  erection  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  dwelling-house  and  farm-buildings  at 
Trenowth,  Grampound  Road,  for  Mr.  Robert  Harvey. 
Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  architect,  Truro.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  by  Hie  architect  :— 

J.  P.  Berry,  Plymouth  . £2,638  0  0 

W.  Giles,  jun.,  St.  Austell  .  2,438  7  2 

T.  J.  Smith,  St.  Austell  .  2,365  3  8 

R.  Tiddy,  Grampound  .  2,361  10  4 

W.  J.  Gellard,  Pentewan .  2,361  10  4 

W.  H.  Smith,  St.  Austell .  2,151  2  8$ 

J.  Jacob,  St.  Austell .  2,151  2 

W.  G.  Blarney,  Veryan .  2,136  18  0 

W.  Hugh,  Veryan  .  2,136  18  0 

Lapthorn  &  Goad,  Plymouth .  2,081  0  0 

W.  Trevena,  Plymouth .  1,995  14  2 

R.  Bennett,  Grampound  .  1,993  13  6 

T.  Bennett,  Grampound  .  1,993  13  6 

A.  Richard*,  Grampound .  1,993  13  6 

James  Julian,  Truro  (accepted)  ..  1,96112  2 

W.  II.  Wel»h,  Truro  .  1,944  17  0 

W.  I’.  Tippett,  St.  Columb .  1,889  0  0 

J.  Sturtridge,  Lanivet .  1,889  0  0 


WOOLACOMBE  (near  Morthoe,  Devon). — For  the 
erection  of  two  dwelling-houses  for  Messrs.  Arnold 
Perrett  &  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Arnold  Thorne,  architect, 
Barnstaple  : — 

E.  Ellis,  Bideford  . £1,609  0  0 

A.  Slee,  Ilfracombe .  1,520  o  0 

W.  R.  Irwin,  Morthoe .  1,489  0  0 

J.  Thorne,  Barnstaple  .  1,485  0  0 

W.  Slee,  Morthoe  .  1,485  0  0 

T.  Beer,  Woolacombe  (accepted)  . .  1,399  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  S.  W. — C.  H.  B.  (wo  could  hardly  send  so  far  specially).— 
w.  F.  P.— T.  B.  (we  sympathise  with  your  enthusiasm,  but  we 
fear  the  decorative  scheme  suggested  is  not  one  to  be  recommended). 
— J.  W.  B.— II.  J.  (we  do  not  publish  tenders  under  1001.).— T.  W.  3. 
(hardly  to  the  poiut). — D.  J.  C.  (have  not  seen  the  particulars 
referred  to).— H.  D.-T.  H.  (sent  too  late).— E.  C.  (ditto).— T.  W.  C. 
(Bhall  have  attention). — M.  &  T.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders.  Sc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

W  e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

^lors. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

COESHAM  DOWN.  |  FABLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  j  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


THB  CHKLYNOH 
STONE. 


BOULTING  THEESTONE. 

The  atone  from  those  quarrie* 
is  known  as  the  "Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
orystalline  nature,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 
THB  (  of  the  same  crystalline 

BRAMBLE  DITCH  3  the  Cheljnct  Slone, 

otawp  i  t,nt  finer  ln  texture,  and  more 

oJ.UJN.Ej.  v  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent— Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street.  Strand,  W.O.  TAdyt. 

HaM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  t#  residents 
ln  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  36s.  per  aunum.  To  India.  China,  Ceylon,  ,tc.  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUQLA8  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catberine-street  W.C. 


H0WARD&  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BERNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  Is.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  „  Is.  lid,  „ 

Oak,  I  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

8oIid  1-inoh  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  from  £5  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  la.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 

Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  8toves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners'  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought-Iron 
Work.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  8teps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Pnblio  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VEST  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyasel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk, 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  &  SON,  (Estab.  1841). 
20,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Quantity  Surveyors’  Diary  and  Tables.”  6d.  [Advt 


1)EY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W 


HOBBS,  HART, 

&  CO.  LIMITED, 

PATEIT  PROTECTOR  ARID  LEVER  LOCKS, 

JEor  all  Purposes . 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRQK6-RC0M  ARID  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

Patent  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (nsed  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 

Offices  &  Warehouse:  76,  CHEAPS1DE,  London;  Manufactories,  Wharncliffe  Works,  Arlington-st.,  London,  N. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Abbey  Church,  Altenberg,  near  Cologne.— Drawn  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Brewer .  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 
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“  Histone  Towns :  ”  Carlisle  and  Winchester. 

con- 
n  the 
:  their 
i  their 
re  the 
treated 
latest 
of  the 
Towns  ” 
aeries.  To  the 
modern  public  Carlisle  is  a  great  railroad 
junction,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
rather  painfully  familiar  in  newspapers  lately  ; 
while  Winchester,  considered  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  is  little  more  than  a  roadside 
station.  The  ordinary  traveller  who  passes 
it  is  little  aware  that  the  town  whose  name  is 
painted  up  at  the  modest  station  was  in  the 
early  days  of  English  history  the  great  centre 
of  English  political  and  ecclesiastical  life  and 
strife  (the  two  things  were  nearly  synonymous 
then),  not  second  to  London,  even  at  times 
and  in  some  lights  more  important  than  the 
London  of  those  early  days.  But  this  is  not 
all.  In  the  history  of  architecture  and 
archfeology  Winchester  is  as  interesting  as  in 
her  political  history,  and  whilst  the  author  of 
the  book  on  Carlisle  expressly  points  out  that 
he  has  treated  Carlisle  in  reference  to  national 
history  and  not  to  local  detail  (probably  con¬ 
scious  of  the  insufficient  interest  of  the  town 
in  itself),  the  author  of  “  Winchester,”  although 
dealing  with  a  town  of  far  greater  ancient 
importance  politically  than  Carlisle  ever  was, 
has  so  much  of  interest  to  relate  in  regard  to 
the  town  itself  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
going  outside  the  subject ;  the  archeology 
of  Winchester  itself  is  of  sufficient  interest, 
independent  of  the  great  interests  which 
cluster  round  it. 

Considering  the  far  inferior  interest  of 
Carlisle,  we  may  he  content  with  a  brief 
reference  to  Mr.  Creighton’s  well-written 
but  rather  discursive  little  book.  Carlisle 
(Caerluel)  was  always  essentially  a  border 
city,  as  it  is  now  a  border  railway  station ; 
and  in  ruder  times  led  the  troubled  life 
naturally  incidental  to  a  border  city ;  and 
the  epithet  “  merrie  Carlisle,”  which  Scott 
adopted  from  an  older  source,  probably 
referred  to  the  character  of  a  city  where 
there  was  always  some  fighting  going  on  or 

“Historic  Towns”  :  Edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman  and 
A.  W.  Hunt.  “Carlisle”;  by  M.  Creighton,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  :  “  Winchester,"  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
F.S.A. ;  Dean  of  Winchester.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1889. 


likely  to  go  on.  The  architectural  importance 
of  Carlisle  may  be  said  to  be  centred  in  the 
east  window  of  the  cathedral,  a  world- 
renowned  specimen  of  tracery  which  has 
redeemed  the  building  from  obscurity.  Mr. 
Creighton  mentions  its  foundation  by  Norman 
Walter  in  1083,  “  the  same  year  in  which 
Bishop  William  of  St.  Carilef  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  minster  at 
Durham,  which  the  church  of  Carlisle  greatly 
resembled  in  design.  When  it  was  dedicated 
the  choir,  and  perhaps  the  transepts  had  been 
built ;  the  building  of  the  nave  was  slowly 
carried  on  as  the  state  of  funds  allowed.” 
The  author  thinks  that  it  was  this  financial 
operation  which  led,  in  this  case,  to  the 
church  being  a  double  one,  the  choir  and 
transepts  belonging  to  the  canons,  the  nave 
forming  the  parish  church  ;  the  resources  of 
the  town  not  being  equal  to  two  separate 
churches  on  a  large  scale.  Speaking  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  choir  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  author  pays  a  tribute, 
not  undeserved,  to  the  energy  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  builders  who,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  misfortunes  from  fire  and  violence 
which  befell  their  building,  were  determined 
at  least  to  aim  high,  and  produced  a  choir 
which,  if  fully  completed  according  to  its 
original  design,  would  have  been  worthy  to 
form  a  part  of  a  cathedral  of  the  first  class, 
and  the  famed  east  window  at  all  events  is  a 
continual  memorial  of  the  artistic  feeling  and 
refinement  of  the  worthy,  whoever  he  was, 
who  set  out  its  beautiful  tracery  lines.  Had 
the  whole  cathedral  been  completed  and  kept 
up  with  the  same  beauty  of  detail,  Carlisle 
would  have  been  one  of  the  architectural 
shrines  of  the  country ;  but  times  were  too 
turbulent  for  this,  and  the  cathedral  remains 
an  unhappy  monument  of  the  fact. 

No  one  could  have  been  a  better  or  more 
suitable  author  for  a  short  history  of  Win¬ 
chester  than  the  Dean  of  its  Cathedral,  who 
combines  archteological  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  place  and  neighbourhood  with  a  good 
literary  style.  Ilis  book  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  easily  written,  readable,  yet  full  of 
information.  Some  gift  of  imagination  and 
picturesque  description  is  needed  to  take  the 
reader  back  to  the  distant  epoch  when  the 
future  site  of  Winchester  first  presented 
itself  to  the  Roman  invader  ;  for  one  need  not 
of  course  remind  most  readers  that  the 
“Chester”  termination  is  the  castra ,  the 
first  part  of  the  name  being  apparently  a 
double  corruption,  first  of  “  Gwent  ”  (ancient 
British)  into  “  Yenta  ” — “  Yenta  Castra,” 


subsequently  Germanised  as  “  Vintanceaster,” 
whence  the  transition  to  the  modern  name  is 
obvious.  Like  most  historians  of  the 
modern  school,  Dean  Kitchin  endeavours  to 
picture  the  landscape  and  surroundings  of  the 
city  as  affecting  the  original  choice  of  the 
site.  The  south  coast  in  early  times  we  can 
easily  imagine  as  all  wooded,  the  chief  break 
in  the  line  of  forest  being  caused  by  South¬ 
ampton  Water.  To  explore  that  was  a 
natural  impulse  almost ;  a  partial  lead  up  into 
the  country.  “  Even  now,  if  any  one  lands 
at  the  head  of  the  tidal  waters  just  below 
Bishopstoke,  and  looks  northwards  from  a 
rising  ground,  he  will  see  well-wooded  slopes 
stretching  away  to  right  and  left,  while  at 
the  head,  apparently,  of  the  valley  just  beyond 
where  Winchester  lies  hidden  in  the  lower 
ground,  he  will  discern  an  open  breadth  of 
country,  which  seems  to  invite  him  onwards 
into  the  heart  of  England,  and  this,  we  may 
well  believe,  is  just  what  the  Roman  saw,” 
and  fixed  his  camp  at  the  British  hut  village. 
The  Dean  traces  the  line  of  the  present  Iligh- 
street  as  that  of  the  usual  central  road 
across  the  rectangle  of  the  Roman  camp. 
Of  all  this  there  is  no  historic  record 
beyond  what  the  pick  and  mattock  might 
supply  perhaps  still,  and  what  fancy  may 
conjecture.  As  the  author  says  with  a 
pleasing  touch  of  rhetoric,  “with  the  first 
breath  of  Christ’s  religion,  like  silent  strings 
touched  by  the  wind,  history  begins  to  speak 
in  low  mysterious  tones,”  some  of  which  echo 
down  to  the  present  time  in  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  for  in  the  seventh  century 
the  first  endowment  of  the  church  in 
Wessex  was  granted  to  the  Winchester  monks 
attached  to  the  Saxon  cathedral  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Norman  one,  in 
the  shape  of  a  grant  of  land  for  some 
distance  round  the  city,  given  for  the  building 
of  the  church ;  “  and  some  of  these  estates 
remain  to  the  present  day,  after  a  lapse  of 
nigh  twelve  centuries  and  a  half,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  ” ; 
a  curious  example  of  that  slow-changing  and 
conservative  state  of  existence  which 
characterises  the  cathedral  cities  of  England, 
in  such  strange  contrast  with  the  quickly 
changing  life  of  modern  cities,  and  which 
makes  them  seem  like  ancient  bridges  stretch¬ 
ing  backward  across  the  stream  of  time,  con¬ 
necting  us  with  the  far-away  past  of  our 
country. 

Perhaps  the  genuine  career  of  Winchester 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  great  King 
Alfred,  who  held  his  court  there  as  King  of 
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Wessex,  who  made  the  first  existing  chronicle 
of  the  English  people,  the  first-known  survey, 
'“Liber  de  Winton”)  in  the  country,  and 
founded  the  “  new  minster,”  which  occupied 
the  site  that  is  now  the  northern  or  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  present  cathedral 
precinct,  but  of  which  the  very  memory  is 
now  only  preserved  in  some  of  the  names, 
11  Abbey -passage,”  &c.,  which  still  cling 
around  the  ancient  site.  For  some  centuries, 
however,  there  was  the  spectacle  presented  of 
two  churches  of  cathedral  type  and  scale, 
close  beside  each  other  in  the  same  city. 

Of  course  at  that  time  the  other  cathedral, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  was  of  a  much 
more  simple  character  than  that  which  we 
now  know  so  well,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  an  important  and  imposing 
building  for  its  early  date.  It  was  the 
work  of  Bishop  yEthelwold  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  described 
by  the  enthusiastic  eye-witness  of  its  erection, 
Wulfstan,as  of  so  many  chapels,  such  intricate 
passages,  such  numerous  columns,  that  a  man 
might  easily  be  lost  in  it ;  “  it  was  crowned 
also  with  a" mighty  tower,  with  pinnacles  and 
balls  of  burnished  gold,  and  a  weathercock 
which  caught  the  morning  sun,  and  filled 
the  traveller  coming  down  the  hill  into 
the  city  with  amazement.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  delightfully  characteristic  of  Saxon 
times  in  this  ;  one  can  fancy  the  cathedral 
like  a  kind  of  child’s  toy  building  on  a  great 
scale,  or  like  some  of  those  naive  pictures  of 
Medireval  architecture,  towers  with  bells 
swinging  out  at  the  windows,  drawn  in 
Gustave  DoriS’s  illustrations  to  Rabelais. 

All  this  was  to  pass  away  when  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  conqueror  was 
laid  upon  the  land.  William  made  Win¬ 
chester  his  headquarters,  “  for  so  long  as  the 
king  over  England  was  also  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Winchester  lay  handiest  for  Rouen. 
It  was  not  till  this  connexion  was  shaken 
that  the  importance  of  the  Southern  capital 
began  to  wane.”  William  found  a  congenial 
spirit  in  Bishop  Walkelin,  who  in  1079  began 
to  build  the  new  cathedral.  The  Dean’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  architectural  influence  of  the 
Norman  rule  is  so  picturesquely  put  that  we 
may  quote  it :  — 

“The  new  lords  of  the  land,  strong  and  resolute, 
seem  to  have  considered  the  cathedral,  abbey,  and 
parish  churches  built  in  the  native  style  to  be 
deficient  in  sice  and  dignity ;  and  therefore  many 
older  buildings  of  note  were  swept  away,  and  new 
minsters  rose  to  express  in  stone  the  dominaut  ideas 
of  the  new  masters.  These  massive  churches  were 
eloquent  of  the  constructive  boldness  of  their 
builders  ;  they  became  centres  of  Roman  rather 
than  English  worship,  and  belonged  rather  to 
the  larger  aud  more  general  church  system 
attached  to  the  revived  Papacy,  than  to  the  older 
national  system  ;  garrisoned  by  friendly  monks, 
each  church  became  a  Norman  fastness  ;  the  bishop, 
hi t?h -seated  at  the  easternmost  point  of  the  apse, 
looked  down  on  the  worshippers  irom  behind  the 
altar,  and  seemed  to  embody  the  highest  claims  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church.  Iu  Winchester  Cathedral 
the  altar  above  and  the  sacred  well  in  the  crypt 
below,  the  one  directly  over  the  other,  in  the  exact 
centre  point  of  the  circular  apse,  were  the  signifi¬ 
cant  centres  of  religious  worship.  No  wonder  that 
the  English  disliked  these  characteristic  apses, 
symbols  of  Norman  dominance,  and,  when  they  had 
the  power,  replaced  them  by  a  square  east  end. 
The  apse  of  Winchester  was  soon  swept  away  when 
Bishop  Godfrey  Lucy  undertook  to  refashion  the 
church,  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in 
the  new  style,  which  is  now  called  First  Pointed  or 
Early  English.” 

The  Saxon  Cathedral  was  not  demolished 
till  the  new  choir  was  completed  in  1093, 
when  the  monks  are  related  to  have  taken 
St.  Swithin’s  shrine  from  the  old  church  to 
the  new.  The  Dean  suggests  that  Walkelin 
perhaps  built  his  eastern  apse  close  to  the 
west  door  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  then 
pulled  down  the  latter  and  built  the  new 
Lady  Chapel  on  the  site  of  it ;  and  thus  the 
very  ancient-looking  work  in  the  crypt  be¬ 
neath  is  actually  part  of  the  oldest  Christian 
'adding  of  these  parts.  The  rude  style  of 
the  work  in  parts  of  the  crypt  certainly 
warrants  this  opinion,  which  has  been  often 
before  expressed. 

Another  curious  survival  of  ancient  practice 
-as  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  chapel 


of  St.  Laurence,  the  palace  chapel  of  the 
Conqueror’s  day,  to  which  to  this  day  each 
bishop  goes  before  his  installation  in  the 
Cathedral.  Originally  this  was  to  pay 
homage  to  the  king  in  his  palace,  which  was 
a  necessary  ceremony  before  taking  possession 
of  the  see ;  and  the  practice  is  still  kept  up 
though  the  real  meaning  for  it  has  been  for 
centuries  in  abeyance. 

Winchester  was  omitted  from  the  Domes¬ 
day  Survey,  probably  because  it  was  to  be 
treated  on  a  different  principle,  and  the 
author’s  summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey 
of  the  city  made  under  Henry  I.  collects  in  a 
short  space  a  good  deal  of  curious  information. 
The  general  impression  conveyed,  he  tells  us, 
is  that  the  houses  were  few  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  only  from  six  to  eight  thousand. 
We  may  direct  the  reader's  attention  also  to 
the  chapter  on  the  days  of  Ilenry  of  Blois 
(1129-1171),  whom  the  Dean  calls  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  Winchester  bishops,  certainly  a 
strong  though  turbulent  and  tyrannical 
character,  who  on  his  death  bed  denounced 
Henry  II.,  who  came  to  see  the  dying  man, 
“  durissime  et  dirissime  ”  for  his  share  in 
Becket’s  death.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  like  Pope  Julius  in  later  days,  he  com¬ 
bined  with  violence  and  wilfulness  of  temper 
a  great  love  of  art,  and  was  a  collector  of 
silver  work  and  jewels  and  carvings,  for 
which  he  built  a  treasure  house  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  in  its  peculiarities  of  style  shows 
some  reminiscence  probably  of  his  foreign  travel. 
Not  long  after  him  came  the  days  of  Bishop 
Lucy,  and  of  the  removal  of  Walkelin’s  Lady 
Chapel,  and  all  the  excitement  of  the  new 
building  in  the  new  style.  He,  it  is  noted, 
established  the  first  English  Church  Building 
Society,  “  a  confraternity  for  the  repair  of  the 
church,  to  last  five  years.”  Like  many 
other  medkeval  builders,  as  well  as  some 
modem  ones,  they  did  not  understand  the 
subject  of  foundations,  and  part  of  their  work 
has  settled  far  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The 
Dean’s  remarks  as  to  the  special  object  of  the 
new  building,  as  far  as  plan  was  concerned, 
are  worth  citation  ;  we  say  advisedly  “  as  far 
as  plan  was  concerned,”  for  no  doubt  archi¬ 
tectural  enthusiasm  for  the  new  style  was  the 
most  urgent  influence  in  the  work  ;  people 
removed  and  rebuilt  things  then  because  they 
thought  they  had  something  better  in  their 
mind,  and  could  not  help  doing  it ;  but  the 
description  of  th*  motive  for  the  arrangement 
of  plan  is  of  considerable  interest: — 

“The  object  of  Bishop  Lucy’s  enlarged  church, 
whioh  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the  ancient  building 
with  a  new  Lady  Chapel,  is  plain ;  it  was  intended 
to  provide  space  for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who 
flocked  to  St.  Swithun’s  shrine.  That  shrine  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  church 
(between  the  present  chantries  of  Waynflete  and 
Beaufort)  ;  and  the  monks,  though  willing  enough 
to  receive  their  offerings,  turned  their  faces  away 
from  the  persons  of  the  dirty  unwholesome  crowd, 
and  excluded  them  carefully  from  the  main  church! 
They  made  them  enter  by  a  Norman  doorway  in 
the  north  transept,  which  opened  into  the  church¬ 
yard,  away  from  the  conventual  buildings;  after 
they  had  paid  their  offerings  or  fees  in  that 
transept,  they  visited  the  shrine,  and  were  stopped 
on  the  south  side  by  those  interesting  gates  of 
wrought  iron,  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
which  are  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  English 
wrought  iron-work.  And  so  this  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  became  practically  a  second  church  under  the 
same  roof,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  Lady  Chapel  all 
its  own." 

Of  the  more  popularly  celebrated  Win¬ 
chester  bishop,  Wykeham,  the  Dean  speaks 
with  due  appreciation  but  without  enthusiasm, 
as  one  who  “  left  to  us  a  somewhat  dull  and 
monotonous  architectural  style,  capable  how¬ 
ever  of  very  dignified  effects,  and  a  sound 
type  of  traditional  education:  ....  while 
there  is  no  genius  in  him  or  originality,  he  is 
the  English  churchman  at  his  best.”  To 
speak  of  Wykeham  as  the  personal  inventor 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  is  surely  going  too 
far;  styles  were  not  personal  inventions, even 
less  so  then  than  now ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  scheme  which  he  apparently  originated 
and  carried  out,  or  at  least  superintended,  for 
transforming  the  Norman  nave  of  his  Cathe¬ 
dral  into  the  new  style  of  his  day,  is  certainly 
marked  by  that  kind  of  boldness  in  conception 


and  fearlessness  in  execution  which  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  genius. 

Among  the  later  historical  associations 
which  cluster  round  Winchester  none  cer¬ 
tainly  is  more  memorable  than  that  first 
meeting  of  Philip  II.  and  Mary,  after  the  long 
ride  of  the  King  and  his  Spanish  followers 
in  the  wind  and  rain  from  Southampton, 
told  with  such  picturesque  force  by  Froude  ; 
but  this  belongs  to  the  realm  of  history 
proper,  unconnected  with  the  architectural 
development  of  the  city,  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned.  Some  account  is 
given  in  a  later  chapter  of  the  book  as  to 
the  comparatively  modern  transformations 
of  Winchester;  the  general  repair  of  the 
Cathedral  Close  in  1661,  and  the  insanitary 
state  of  the  city  about  the  same  period.  Just 
before  the  Great  Plague  year  various  sanitary 
regulations  of  a  primitive  kind  were  passed, 
but  even  these  were  not  attended  to ;  drainage, 
as  now  understood,  was  unknown,  and  the 
houses,  many  of  them  built  of  mud 
and  thatched  with  straw,  were  not  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  make  the  best  of  bad  sanitation. 
Accordingly,  the  plague  had  its  fling  at  Win¬ 
chester.  Another  matter  about  which  we 
believe  very  little  is  known,  is  the  intention 
of  Charles  II.,  who  frequented  Winchester  a 
good  deal,  to  have  a  grand  approach  to  the 
Cathedral  made.  The  Dean  tells  us  that  in 
the  Cathedral  archives  there  exist  two  docu¬ 
ments  bearing  on  this  project,  one  signed  by 
Christopher  Wren  and  the  other  by  Rochester, 
forbidding  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  lease  any 
of  their  land  to  the  south  of  the  town  until 
the  King’s  pleasure  was  known.  It  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  see  what 
Wren  would  have  made  of  this  opportunity 
of  laying  out  an  approach  to  the  Cathedral  in 
his  own  way. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  this  volume 
is  by  far  the  best,  to  our  thinking,  of  all  the 
“Historic  Towns”  series.  No  doubt  the 
author  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
his  subject;  but  his  literary  ability  and  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  style  have  enabled  him  to  turn 
his  materials  to  the  best  account  in  producing 
a  short  history  which  is  not  only  full  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  as  interesting  reading  as  a 
novel. 


THE  GERMAN  NATIONAL  MONU¬ 
MENT  QUESTION. 

E  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
the  discussions  in  Berlin  as  to  the 
proposed  national  monument  to 
the  Emperor  William  I.,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  should  be  embodied ;  and 
as  the  Government  seem  now  about  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  sum  up  the  position  at  the  present 
moment  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  is  of 
some  importance  in  the  art  world,  and  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  very  acrimoni¬ 
ous  criticism  in  the  artistic  circles  of  the 
German  capital. 

In  accordance  with  a  bill  passed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1888,  the  sum  of  5,000/.  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  suitable  design  for  a 
monument  to  the  Emperer  William  I.,  by 
means  of  competition. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  choice 
of  a  site  for  the  monument,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  ideas  as  to  what  kind 
of  monument  might  be  deemed  suitable, 
a  preliminary  competition  was  opened  in 
March,  1889,  and  1,600/.  of  the  5,000/.  offered 
in  prizes. 

This  competition  was  decided  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  Of  the  147  designs  sent  in,  the 
two  classed  first  were  by  architects,  whilst  the 
four  classed  second  bore  the  names  of  sculptors. 
By  far  the  majority  of  the  designs  showed 
extensive  schemes  to  be  planned  on  sites  out¬ 
side  the  town  proper  (on  the  Konigsplatz, 
Siegesalle,  &c.) ;  of  those  still  remaining  the 
larger  number  was  destined  for  the  Pariser 
Platz,  just  inside  the  old  Brandenburg  Gate, 
whilst  the  rest  were  either  to  find  room  on 
the  Schlossfreiheit  (in  front  of  the  Imperial 
Palace),  on  the  Castle  Bridge,  or  on  the  finely- 
situated  Opera  Place,  at  the  corner  of  which 
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the  historical  window  of  the  deceased 
monarch’s  residence  is  to  be  found.  The 
jury  were,  however,  unable  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion  as  to  the  site  to  be 
preferred,  and  merely  noted  in  their  state¬ 
ment  that  on  putting  this  question  to  the 
vote,  nine  of  the  members  voted  for  a  site 
outside  the  gate,  and  that  the  votes  of  the 
remaining  five  of  their  number  were  divided 
between  the  Opera  Place  and  Schlossfreiheit 
sites  inside  the  town. 

Since  the  date  of  this  statement,  which 
otherwise  simply  treated  of  the  various  designs, 
in  order  of  merit,  without  in  any  way  recom¬ 
mending  any  special  idea,  nothing  definite 
could  be  reported  for  a  long  time,  although  it 
was  an  open  secret  that  the  young  Emperor 
had  been  keeping  the  subject  before  him,  and 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  consult  his  favourite 
sculptor,  Reinhold  Begas,  together  with  a 
court  architect  of  indifferent  merit,  as  to  their 
ideas,  at  the  same  time  stating  his  view  of  the 
question. 

Then  came  the  distinct  news  that  Professor 
Begas  had  been  working  out  a  design  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  patron;  and 
now  during  the  last  month  the  subject  has  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  been  taken  firmly  in  hand. 

During  a  sitting  of  the  “Kronrath,”  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Emperor,  the  subject  was 
discussed  ;  and,  some  three  weeks  ago,  we  were 
able  to  state  that  the  “  Bundesratli  ”  would 
be  asked  to  come  to  certain  decisions*  very 
■different  to  what  the  public  at  large  would  be 
in  favour  of ;  and  now,  after  these  decisions 
have  really  been  requested  from  this  body, 
the  “  Reichstag  ”  has  last  week  received  an 
official  notification  that  they  would  be  asked 
to  come  to  similar  conclusions. 

As  before  observed,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  such  requests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  granted,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
no  other  idea  would  have  much  chance  of 
being  approved  of  by  the  Emperor,  and  we 
■do  not  even  believe  that  the  decisions  will 
require  debates  of  noticeable  length,  now  that 
the  Government  has  at  the  same  time  notified 
their  opinion  that  they  consider  that  the 
monument  should  in  the  first  place  be  a 
monumental  representation  of  the  monarch 
himself,  as  a  person  ;  and  that  to  go  farther 
than  this,  and  to  erect  an  extensive  archi¬ 
tectural  monument  on  which  also  those 
persons  should  be  memorialised  who  have 
played  important  parts  during  the  foundation 
of  the  new  German  Empire,  would  be  likely 
to  lessen  the  predominance  of  the  Emperor 
himself  in  the  design,  or,  if  this  was  not  to 
be  the  case,  would  require  that  his  figure 
should  be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  self-assertion 
quite  at  variance  with  his  simple  ideas  and 
manners. 

Taking  their  own  views  into  consideration, 
e.e.,  that  no  extensive  architectural  design 
would  be  advisable,  and  that  an  equestrian 
portrait  statue  only  would  be  the  more 
suitable  style  of  monument  to  the  deceased 
monarch,  the  Government  has  naturally  not 
given  those  sites  outside  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  any  more  thought,  but  has  recommended 
instead,  for  several  reasons  (among  which 
that  of  economy  appears  to  be  predominant), 
the  Schlossfreiheit,  or  rather  the  new  exten¬ 
sion  thereof,  now  being  acquired  by  means  of 
a  lottery. 

In  itself  the  idea  of  commemorating  the 
old  Emperor  by  a  simple  equestrian  statue  is 
suitable  enough ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
when  this  is  regarded  as  the  national  monu¬ 
ment,  the  result  of  a  national  subscription, 
especially  as  every  province  and  every  im¬ 
portant  town  has  its  own  scheme  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  founder  of  the  modern  German 
empire.  The  city  of  Berlin  might  very  well 
itself  dedicate  an  equestrian  statute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  monument  of 
the  capital  city,  and  place  it  on  this  very 
easily  acquired  site  in  front  of  the  present 
Emperor’s  residence  ;  but  a  monument  which 
is  to  stand  as  the  offering  of  the  German 
nation  seems  hardly  to  be  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  portrait  statue.  And  it 
would  seem  only  fitting  that  a  national  monu- 

*  See  Builder,  May  24,  1890. 


ment  to  the  founder  of  the  empire  should 
include  some  memorial  of  those  who  were 
most  prominent  and  distinguished  among  his 
servants,  even  if  it  did  lead  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  a  prominent  position  of  the  figures 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  are  at  present  very  unpopular 
in  high  places. 

The  objection  made  to  any  larger  scheme 
than  the  single  equestrian  statue  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  result  either  of  jealousy,  or 
of  a  desire  to  do  the  thing  cheaply,  or  of  both 
feelings  combined.  But  in  this  case  why  was 
there  any  competition  opened  at  all,  to  delude 
artists  with  false  hopes  ?  It  can  scarcely  be 
pretended  that  the  ideas  now  promulgated  on 
the  subject  arose  in  any  way  out  of  the  first 
competition ;  and  why  has  the  time  and 
labour  of  artists  been  so  lavishly  played  with 
for  no  purpose  P  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  will  in  future  be  less  reck¬ 
less  in  opening  competitions  which  are  to 
have  no  result,  and  that  the  present  ill- 
managed  affair,  and  the  annoyance  and 
criticism  it  ha3  raised,  will  serve  as  a  warning 
against  similar  mistakes  in  the  future. 

While  sympathising  with  the  Berlin  archi¬ 
tects  and  artists  in  their  disappointment,  and 
while  concurring  in  their  idea  that  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  an  Emperor  by  national  subscription 
should  be  something  on  a  large  scale, — some¬ 
thing  that  may  seem  an  adequate  expression 
of  the  recognition  and  loyalty  of  a  great 
nation,  and  that  a  mere  portrait  statue  can 
hardly  be  so  considered  ;  we  must  admit  that 
it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  what  the 
nature  of  such  a  monument  should  be.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  competitionf  or  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
Monument  was  not  encouraging  in  regard  to 
the  idea  of  built-up  monuments,  squares  or 
semicircles  of  architecture  surrounding  a 
central  statue  or  group.  To  justify  a  work 
of  that  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  every  por¬ 
tion  of  it  should  possess  sculptural  or  other 
detail  of  special  interest  and  significance ;  a 
mere  piece  of  built-up  ornamental  architec¬ 
ture,  like  that  which  many  of  the  Victor 
Emanuel  competitors  proposed,  is  apt  to  im¬ 
press  one  with  an  idea  of  its  uselessness  and 
baldness  of  expression  in  comparison  with  what 
has  been  expended  on  it.  The  choice  seems  to 
lie  between  a  great  group  of  sculpture,  such 
as  M.  Dalou  has  executed  to  commemorate 
the  French  Republic,  or  an  architectural 
erection  serving  as  a  framework  for  sculpture 
or  a  point  cT appui  for  sculptural  groups. 
The  monument  to  Gambetta  at  the  Tuileries 
is  not  a  bad  type  of  this  latter  kind  of  monu¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  architectural  element  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  merely  serves  as  a 
centre  point  for  the  sculpture  to  cluster  round 
and  be  relieved  against.  If  it  be  desired  to 
develop  the  architectural  element  rather 
more,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  idea  the 
Albert  Memorial  in  this  country  is  a  good 
example,  although  open  to  much  criticism  in 
regard  to  points  of  detail.  But  something  of 
this  kind,  an  architectural  shrine  for  the 
principal  figure,  with  bas-reliefs  and  support¬ 
ing  groups  of  sculpture  in  which  events  and 
subordinate  actors  can  be  represented,  so  as 
to  compose  into  a  united  whole,  might  be 
recommended  to  our  German  friends  as  the 
best  type  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
if  they  are  still  to  have  any  chance  of 
engaging  in  it. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  CONCILIA¬ 
TION  CLAUSES  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  ACT. 

REPORT  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
upon  the  above  subject  has  recently 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  in  which  the  cases  dealt  with  are  set 
forth  in  more  or  less  detail,  accompanied  by 
some  valuable  observations  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  mode 
of  procedure,  which  is  entirely  new  to  English 
practice,  was  introduced  into  some  of  the 
earlier  Bills,  but  was  allowed  to  drop.  In 
1887  it  was  abandoned  while  the  measure  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  no 


new  tribunal  for  dealing  with  railway 
questions  was  necessary:  but  it  was  again 
inserted  in  the  Bill  of  1888  (which  became 
law),  and  the  report  under  consideration  gives 
a  good  idea  as  to  how  far  the  experiment  has 
proved  successful. 

The  Board  remark  that  the  clause  “  imposes 
upon  the  Department  the  duty  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  arrange  the  differences  between  traders 
and  railway  companies,  which,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  might  be  brought  before  the  law 
courts,  but  which  the  Legislature  appear  to 
consider  might  be  usefully  dealt  with  by  the 
friendly  action  of  the  Department.”  That  the 
Legislature  were  justified  in  anticipating  a 
beneficial  result  may  be  considered  proved  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  forty-nine  complaints 
which  have  been  made  under  the  section, 
twelve  have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  complainants;  while  in  nineteen  other 
cases  explanations  have  been  made  through 
the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
complainants  have  taken  no  further  action.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  (as  the  Report 
observes)  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  these 
latter  cases  the  explanations  obtained  have 
been  considered  satisfactory. 

Of  course,  the  Department  had  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  could  properly 
deal  with  the  various  matters  submitted  to 
them.  They  were  placed  in  a  rather  peculiar 
position,  being  authorised,  “  if  they  think 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  complaint,  to 
call  upon  the  railway  company  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  endeavour  to  settle  amicably 
the  differences  between  the  complainant  and 
the  company.”  Although  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  no  power  to  enforce  their  decisions, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  their  part  would  have  consider¬ 
able  weight  as  coming  from  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
carefully  avoid  taking  up  matters  which  could 
only  be  properly  determined  by  legal  action. 
The  Report  explains  that  they  took  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  they 
were  advised  to  act  upon  a  wide  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  section,  until  experience 
bad  shown  that  interference  in  any 
particular  class  of  cases  was  useless  or 
injurious.  This  rule  the  Department  seem 
to  have  adopted,  as  they  have  entertained 
most  of  the  applications  made,  while  cases 
occasionally  arose  which  they  declined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
complaint  of  an  increased  rate  charged  by  the 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  Railway,  the  company 
contended  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the 
discontinuance  of  a  rebate  in  accordance  with 
another  section  of  the  Act,  and  that  its  fur¬ 
ther  allowance  would  be  illegal.  This  case, 
the  Board  decided,  was  one  which  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
Another  complaint  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  others  was  based  upon  the 
relative  severity  of  the  rates  from  Liverpool 
to  Birmingham  and  district,  compared  with 
those  between  Cardiff  and  the  Birmingham 
district.  The  answers  of  the  different  rail¬ 
way  companies  interested  opened  up  a  wide 
field  for  inquiry, — such  as  the  effect  of  water 
competition  and  various  other  circumstances, 
—and  the  Board  wisely  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  complaint  was  too  wide  and 
complicated  a  problem  for  them  to  deal  with. 

In  other  cases  their  interposition  was  clearly 
beneficial,  and  was  much  appreciated.  In  an 
important  colliery  case,  although  no  settle¬ 
ment  could  be  arrived  at,  the  Board  arranged  a 
meeting  at  which  the  question  in  dispute  was 
discussed  ;  subsequently  receiving  a  letter  in 
which  the  complainants  expressed  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  stated 
that  it  had  been  arranged  to  present  a  friendly 
case  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  their 
decision.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
amicable  discussions  such  as  these,  due  to  the 
friendly  interposition  of  a  neutral  mediator, 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  about 
at  all.  Several  complaints  of  increased 
charges  resulted  in  the  old  rates  being  rein¬ 
stated,  the  explanation  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  in  one  of  these  cases  being  that  the  in¬ 
crease  was  due  to  a  clerical  error.  An  appli- 
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cation  by  a  Glasgow  manufacturer  resulted  in 
the  reduction  of  a  certain  rate  from  21.  10s.  to 
1/.  10s.  lOd.  per  ton,  “  with  which,”  the 
Board  are  particular  to  add,  “  the  complainant 
is  satisfied?’ 

At  the  same  time  the  Report  is  not  with¬ 
out  cases  terminating  in  a  way  calculated  to 
“  satisfy  ”  the  railway  companies.  On  investi¬ 
gating  one  case  they  found  that  “  there  was 
no  just  ground  for  complaining  of  unreason¬ 
able  or  oppressive  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  company,  as  the  increased  rate, 
which  was  reasonable  in  itself,  was  the 
ordinary  rate  charged  in  the  district  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  was  considerably 
below  the  company’s  maximum  of  charge.” 
"We  may  mention  another  case  in  which  an 
interview  was  arranged,  resulting  in  an  offer 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  to 
reduce  a  rate  from  7s.  7d.  to  6s.  The  com¬ 
plainants  declined  to  accept  this  (because 
other  disputed  rates  were  not  altered),  upon 
which  the  Board  stated  that  they  considered 
the  offer  made  a  fair  one,  and  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  ask  the  company  to 
reconsider  the  matter. 

When  the  scheme  was  first  proposed  the 
railway  companies  regarded  it  with  disfavour, 
not  considering  the  Board  of  Trade  competent 
to  deal  with  the  questions  which  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them.  A  railway  journal,  under  date 
June  21,  1888,  remarked  that  the  only  method 
by  which  a  system  of  conciliation  could  be 
successfully  worked  would  be  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  railway  men,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  goods  rates  business,  as 
assistants  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Department. 
It  was  further  declared  necessary  for  this 
body  of  assistants  to  be  men  who  had  not 
only  been  engaged  in  the  ordinary  goods 
rates  departments  of  the  railways,  but  who 
had  also  an  all  -  round  knowledge  of 
railway  freight  business  both  of  this  country 
and  also  of  the  Continent  and  of  America  and 
the  Colonies  !  Now  it  is  evident  that,  although 
the  Board  have  no  doubt  found  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  their  railway  department  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  writer  alluded  to 
entertained  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  section. 
This  first  report  affords  proof,  we  think,  that 
as  intermediaries, — which  was  all  that  the 
measure  designed  them  to  be, — they  have  been 
fairly  successful ;  and  we  may  safely  assume 
that  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  call 
to  their  aid  an  array  of  experts  possessing 
all  the  qualifications  supposed  to  be  so 
indispensable. 


NOTES. 


S  will  be  seen  by  our  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  this  week,  the  Building 
Act  Committee  have  at  length 
reported  on  the  references  made  to  them 
many  months  ago  as  to  the  appointment 
and  tenure  of  office  of  District  Surveyors. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  not  reached 
until  too  late  in  the  sitting  for  any  con¬ 
sideration  to  be  given  to  it ;  but  inasmuch  as, 
by  its  appearance  on  the  agenda ,  it  has  beeome 
a  public  document,  we  print  it  this  week  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  do  not  see  their  way  to  the  payment 
of  District  Surveyors  by  any  other  method 
than  by  fees,  as  at  present ;  but  by  way  of 
counterbalancing  this  negative  conclusion  they 
make  the  positive  recommendation  that  future 
District  Surveyors  be  appointed  only  on 
condition  that  they  devote  their  whole*  time 
to  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  Committee 
recommend  that  the  Districts  be  re-arranged 
as  opportunities  offer,  so  that  the  average  of 
the  fees  received  may  in  no  case  amount  to 
less  than  500?.  per  annum.  It  is  more  than 
questionable,  we  think,  whether,  if  these 
changes  be  adopted,  men  of  capacity  and 
integrity  will  be  induced  to  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  District  Surveyorships.  In  the  pro¬ 
posed  conditions  of  candidature  for  such 
appointments,  the  Committee,  curiously 
enough,  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  can  become  a  candidate  unless  he 


pass  the  statutory  examination  and  hold  a 
certificate  of  competency  issued  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  examining 
body  for  such  purpose  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

COMMITTEES  who  are  concerned  in  orga¬ 
nising  competitions,  and  who  appoint  a 
professional  assessor  either  to  adjudicate  or  to 
guide  them  in  adjudicating,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  buildings  of  a  special 
character  and  for  a  special  technical  purpose, 
it  is  utterly  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
to  appoint  as  assessor  any  architect  who  has 
not  special  knowledge  and  experience  in 
regard  to  that  particular  class  of  building. 
We  have  known  of  cases  (and  one  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  us  recently)  where  an  assessor  has 
been  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  plans  for  a 
technical  building  who  had  never  had  any 
experience  in  planning  that  type  of  build¬ 
ing  at  all,  his  own  rather  moderate 
reputation  having  been  made  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  works  of  quite  a  different 
class  and  requiring  no  special  knowledge,  and 
this  too  in  a  case  where  the  competing 
architects  were  mostly  specialists ;  which 
makes  the  matter  worse.  To  choose  a  com¬ 
petition  assessor  on  such  a  system,  and  act  on 
his  advice,  is  casting  a  slur  on  the  competing 
architects,  and  putting  them  in  a  most  unfair 
and  derogatory  position,  the  probable  result 
being  that  the  plans  are  selected  without  any 
real  reference  to  their  technical  fitness,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  assessor  becomes 
mere  farce. 

THE  Corporation  of  Eastbourne  are  about 
to  adopt  a  plan  which  we  have  long 
advocated, — viz., the  grantingof  certificates  to 
the  proprietors  of  such  lodging-houses  as  are 
certified  as  being  in  a  proper  sanitary  state. 
For  this  purpose  the  staff  of  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  is  to  be  enlarged.  This  plan  will 
have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  adopted  by  all 
watering-places,  but  none  the  less  is  the 
utmost  praise  due  to  the  authorities  of  East¬ 
bourne  for  appreciating  its  necessity  and  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  old  certificates  are  not  shown  to 
visitors,  and  that  the  houses  are  periodically 
inspected.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  house  gets 
into  bad  repair,  and  the  owner  possesses  an 
original  certificate,  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
the  better  of  unsuspecting  or  careless  visitors. 
Of  course,  the  latter  should  be  their  own  pro¬ 
tectors  ;  but  none  the  less  should  care  be 
taken  that  the  system  of  inspection  is  kept 
continually  perfect.  One  of  the  great 
dangers  of  a  sea-side  residence  will  then  be 
removed. 


THE  jurors  appointed  to  consider  the 
competition  designs  for  the  project 
for  a  tower  to  overtop  the  Eiffel  Tower  have 
issued  their  report  to  the  directors  of  the 
“  Tower  Company.”  They  report  that  they 
have  given  very  careful  examination  to  every 
drawing,  that  the  designs  were  of  very  vary¬ 
ing  merit,  and  although  there  were  good 
loints  about  many  of  them,  they  confess  to 
)eing  disappointed  with  the  general  result, 
and  express  regret  that  “  there  is  no  single 
design  which  we  could  recommend  as  it  stands 
for  execution.”  This  we  are  at  all  events  glad 
to  hear.  The  design  which  they  recommend 
for  the  first  premium  of  500  guineas,  that 
by  Messrs.  Stewart,  Maclaren,  &  Dunn,  is 
the  one  we  pointed  out  in  our  “  Note  ”  of 
May  3  as  the  best  one  in  regard  to  design, 
with  an  entrance  facade  treated  in  a  rather 
Oriental  style;  but  they  state  that  though 
many  of  the  designs  were  at  once  eliminated 
as  unsuitable,  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  final 
award  without  repeated  and  prolonged  con¬ 
sideration.  The  second  premium  of  250 
guineas  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Webster  & 
Haigh,  of  Liverpool.  The  Jurors  are  Mr. 
E.  II.  Carbutt  (Chairman),  Sir  F.  Bramwell, 
Sir  B.  Baker,  Mr.  E.  J.  Ilarland,  Professor 
A.  W.  B.  Kennedy,  and  Messrs.  C.  Liddell, 
J.  F.  Moulton,  and  Thomas  Verity.  We 
cannot  help  regretting  to  see  the  name  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  connected  with  so  foolish 
business. 


MORE  than  two  years  ago  we  suggested. 

that  some  of  the  poros  fragments  of 
colossal  snake-bodies  found  to  the  south  of  the 
Parthenon  might  possibly  turn  out  to  belong  to 
C'ecrops,  the  earliest  of  Athenian  legendary 
kings  ;  but  hitherto  the  majority  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  have  turned  out  to  belong  to  the  bodies 
of  a  Typhon  and  of  Tritons.  Our  suggestion 
has,  however,  now  been  realised.  Dr.  Alfred 
Bruckner,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
restoration  of  these  poros  pediments,  publishes, 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Athenian  Mittheilungen 
his  reconstruction  of  the  last  remaining  frag¬ 
ments.  The  composition  consists  in  the 
main  of  a  figure  of  Herakles  wrestling  with 
a  Triton,  the  Triton’s  tail  filling  the  left-hand 
angle  of  the  pediment ;  but  on  the  right-hand 
angle  is  another  snake-tailed  figure  quietly 
watching  the  contest.  He,  moreover,  holds- 
in  one  hand  an  unmistakable  bird,  which 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  eagle  of 
Zeus.  In  fact,  the  famous  struggle  of: 
Herakles  is  conceived  of  as  taking  place  not 
in  the  Peloponnesus  but  in  Attica  itself, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  old  Athenian 
king.  Very  little  of  the  figure  remains,  but 
the  hand  holding  the  bird  is  distinctly 
preserved.  Up  till  now  our  earliest  represen¬ 
tation  of  Cecrops  has  been  the  well-known 
Berlin  terra-cotta,  where  he  watches  the  birth, 
of  Erichthonios.  The  newly-constructed  pedi¬ 
ment  now  takes  the  first  place.  The  eagle  in 
the  hand  of  Cecrops  in  place  of  Zeus  will 
raise  some  interesting  questions  for  mytho- 
logists, — questions  that  cannot  be  discussed, 
here.  Dr.  Bruckner’s  long  and  able  paper  is 
devoted  chiefly  not  to  these  side  issues,  but 
to  a  justification  of  his  ingenious  restoration. 


IN  reference  to  the  Leipsic  “  Rathhaus  ” 
question  mentioned  on  page  149  ante ,  we 
now  hear  that  the  municipal  authorities  have 
decided  against  their  City  Architect’s  design, 
in  which  was  shown  a  clever  solution  of  the 
problem  of  saving  the  old  Town-hall,  and  the 
former  Booksellers’  Exchange  close  by,  and 
the  connection  of  these  two  arch  ecological 
relics,  with  a  well-planned  extension,  in 
which  the  committee-rooms  and  offices 
required  were  to  be  placed.  The  authorities, 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  expectation  of 
most  competent  judges,  have  come  to  the- 
conclusion  that  a  renovation  of  the  old 
buildings,  combined  with  an  extension,  would 
be  inadvisable  ;  that  an  entirely  new  building, 
containing  the  administrative  offices,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  new  Town-hall,  presentation 
rooms,  &c.,  would  be  preferable,  and  that  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  idea  a  special  committee 
should  be  elected  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  a  clear  programme  of  requirements  in 
such  a  building  and  framing  a  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  competition  for  designs  open  to  all 
architects  residing  in  Germany.  Whilst 
the  official  Centralblatt  der  Bauerwaltung- 
expresses  a  hope  that  architects  of  repute  will 
not  send  in  designs  for  this  competition, 
another  architectural  paper  sarcastically 
remarks  that  many  a  long  year  will  still 
elapse  before  the  Leipsic  citizen  will  see  his 
new  town  hall.  From  our  point  of  view, 
we  hope  that  the  number  of  designs  sent  in  at 
the  proposed  competition  may  be  0,  and  that, 
as  the  City  Architect  has  expressed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  not  troubling  himself  about  the  matter 
any  more,  the  authorities  may  some  day  find 
out  that  advice  from  competent  persons 
should  not  be  overlooked. 


AT  Hamburg  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
interest  aroused  at  present  in  regard  to 
the  new  scheme  for  extensive  harbour  works 
for  Cuxhaven,  to  be  situated  on  and  off  that 
piece  of  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
which  belongs  to  the  old  free  Hanse  Town 
farther  up  the  river.  The  scheme,  which 
has  just  been  formally  laid  before  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  town,  and  which: 
las  every  chance  of  being  soon  approved  of, 
shows  that  380,000?.  is  the  figure  at  the  foot 
of  the  estimate,  and  that  full  three  years’ 
time  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  in. 
These  new  harbour  works,  when  complete, 
besides  being  of  great  service  as  a  place  for 
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landing  the  passengers  and  mails  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamers,  unable  to  pass  up  the  river 
at  low  water,  will  also  be  of  considerable 
value  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  such  ships  when 
waiting  to  pass  through  the  North  Sea-Baltic 
Canal,  now  in  construction,  and  will  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  “  free,”  hence  per¬ 
mitting  the  unloading  and  reloading  of 
cargoes,  and  the  temporary  warehousing  of 
them,  without  duty  dues. 


IN  the  Semainedes  Constructeurs  for  June  14 
there  are  published  a  series  of  small  sec¬ 
tions  and  plans  illustrating  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Sceaux  railway  inward  into 
Paris,  by  means  of  what  is  practically  an 
underground  railway  with  a  terminus  near 
the  Luxembourg  Museum.  Those  who  have 
experienced  the  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in 
bemg  conveyed  to  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Sceaux  railway,  which  forms  a  kind  of  ultima 
Thule  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gain  to  the  public  from  this  proposed 
construction. 


WE  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
model  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  an 
*  improved  system  ”  of  road-paving,  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Helmore, 
and  which  forms  the  subject  of  Specification 
No.  12,011  of  1889.  Briefly  described,  the 
method  proposed  by  the  patentee  consists  in 
the  provision  of  what  he  calls  “sectional 
casements,”  or  shallow  trays,  as  we  may  call 
them,  measuring  at  their  maximum  (say) 
20  ft.  or  25  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  broad  ;  or  they 
could  be  made  of  any  other  smaller  size,  so 
that  one,  two,  or  more  of  them  would  cover 
the  width  of  the  roadway  of  a  street.  These 
“  sectional  casements  ”  the  patentee  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  of  malleable  iron,  steel,  or 
other  material  (including  wood).  They  are 
provided  with  flanges  at  the  edges,  which 
enable  the  sections  to  be  bolted  together,  and 
which  also  serve,  in  conjunction  with  a 
central  raised  rib,  to  enable  the  wood  or  other 
paving-blocks  to  be  keyed  together.  The 
paving-blocks  rest  directly  on  the  iron  or 
other  surface  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
•“  sectional  casement,”  which  surface  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  groove  or  furrow,  so  as  to  carry  off 
into  side-channels  any  liquid  passing  down 
through  the  joints  of  the  wood  blocks.  In 
the  case  of  a  street  only  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  wide 
as  to  its  roadway,  one  of  these  “  sectional 
casements  ’’  would  cover  the  whole  roadway. 
Each  section  is  cambered,  so  as  to  give  the 
roadway  a  proper  amount  of  fall  from  its 
crown  to  the  sides.  The  advantages  claimed 
by  the  patentee  are  (1)  that  these  “  sectional 
•casements  ”  could  be  made  at  the  factory,  and 
filled  in  with  wood  blocks  or  other  paving  ma¬ 
terial  before  being  brought  to  the  street  where 
they  are  wanted ;  (2)  that  they  would  require  no 
bed  of  concrete  under  them,  only  bearing  or 
foundation  slips  at  each  side  (and  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  point  or  points  where  more  than  one 
“  sectional  casement  ”  is  required  to  cover  the 
road) ;  and  (3)  that  roads  could  be  repaved 
very  expeditiously  with  this  system,  drains, 
jgas-pipes,  &c.,  being  readily  got  at  by  lifting 
up  one  or  two  of  the  “sectional  casements” 
at  a  time.  The  inventor  claims  that  his 
system  would  be  nearly  as  economical  in  cost 
as  the  present  systems,  the  cost  saved  in  con¬ 
crete  going  towards  the  cost  of  the  iron- work. 
We  confess  that  even  if  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  system  would  compare  with  those  of 
the  present  systems,  which  we  very  much 
doubt,  there  seem  to  us  to  be  other  practical 
difficulties  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
overcome.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  adjust  the  proposed  “  sectional 
.casements  ”  to  the  ever-varying  and  irregular 
widths  of  London  streets.  Secondly,  the 
comparatively  thin  iron  trays  (for  such,  prac¬ 
tically,  are  the  so-called  “  sectional  case¬ 
ments”)  would  hardly,  we  should  imagine, 
•sustain  heavy  traffic  without  fracture,  unless 
carefully  and  tightly  packed  underneath 
with  earth  between  the  bearing-points  on 
■the  concrete.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  plate¬ 
layer  to  pack  a  sleeper:  but  how  is  the 
space  under  an  object  10  ft.  in  width  to  be 
effectually  packed?  While  we  are  glad  to 


find  inventors  working  at  the  problem  of 
improved  street  paving,  in  view  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  convenience,  and  safety,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  invention  under  notice  solves  the 
problem.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be 
said  for  the  idea  of  the  inventor’s  patent, 
No.  20,945  (1889),  for  providing  a  ready 
means  of  quickly  flushing  the  surfaces  of  roads 
from  the  crown.  But  this  last-named  patent  is 
applicable  to  any  kind  of  road,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  such  method  would  not  only 
abolish  the  water-cart,  but  would  prevent  an 
incalculable  amount  of  suffering  to  horses 
on  wood  and  asphalte  roadways  at  certain 
times. 


R.  SPEAR’S  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  an  outbreak  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  Pemberton  Urban  Sanitary 
district,  Lancashire,  turns  in  part  on  causes 
belonging  to  purely  medical  administration ; 
but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  there  are  defective 
conditions  of  sanitation  favourable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  disease.  Of  the  Pemberton  and 
Orrell  division  it  is  observed  : — 

“The  privy  midden  is  in  universal  use  in  both 
districts.  The  structures,  speaking  generally,  are 
large  and  deep,  admitting  of  much  accumulation  of 
refuse,  and,  no  doubt,  of  soakage  of  foul  matters 
into  the  soil.  They  are  often  in  very  close 
proximity  to  dwellings,  and  when  emptied,  the 
refuse  has  first  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  unpaved 
surface  of  the  yards.  This  work  of  removal  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Pemberton  district  by  the  Authority ; 
in  Orrell  it  is  left  to  owners  and  tenants,  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  neighbouring 
farmers.  At  New  Town,  Pemberton,  nuisance  has 
been  caused  by  the  deposit  of  the  collected  midden 
refuse  on  vacant  land  in  close  proximity  to  rows  of 
houses.” 

Further  conditions  which  require  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  sanitary  authority  are  noted  as 
follows : — 

“The  house  accommodation  of  the  district  re¬ 
quires  much  attention.  There  are  houses  at  Lam- 
berhead-green  that  from  dilapidation,  dampness, 
want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  from  the  sewage- 
sodden  state  of  tho  surrounding  surface  are  unfit 
for  habitation.  At  New  Town,  a  damp,  low-lying 
locality,  there  is  a  great  want  of  proper  surface 
drainage  and  paving ;  the  houses  are  largely  of 
the  “jerry”  class,  and  often  dilapidated  and 
dirty ;  middens  containing  foul  accumulations  of 
refuse  stand  close  by  the  kitchen  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  at  one  spot,  close  by  a  row  of  houses,  a 
quantity  of  midden  refuse  was  last  summer  de¬ 
posited  by  the  contractors  in  the  employ  of  the 
authority.  Speaking  again  of  the  sewer  system,  it 
is  evident  that  much  unpurified  sewage  finds  its 
way  into  the  Douglas.  There  is  only  one  tank  for 
the  deposition  of  sludge  before  the  sewage  is 
applied  to  the  land,  and  whenever  the  tank  re¬ 
quires  cleansing  the  sewage  is  passed  by  the  over¬ 
flow  direct  to  the  river." 


WE  understand  that  a  deputation  from 
the  London  United  Building  Trades’ 
Committee  is  to  wait  upon  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday  next, 
at  4  p.m.,  to  ask  that  body  to  place  clauses 
in  all  contracts  to  prevent  sub-letting,  sub¬ 
contracting,  and  “  sweating  ”  in  the  building 
trades. 


A  PORTION  of  a  lecture  on  “  Electrical 
Phenomena  in  Nature,”  by  Mr.  Shelford 
Bidwell,  published  in  Nature  for  June  12, 
contains  an  important  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  lightning-con¬ 
ductors  are  or  are  not  efficient.  The  real 
value  of  a  lightning-conductor,  according  to 
Mr.  Bidwell’s  view,  is  that  it  establishes  a 
silent  and  harmless  discharge  of  electricity  as 
fast  as  it  is  generated,  in  the  case  where  a 
cloud  charged  with  electricity  is  hovering 
over  a  building.  According  to  this  view  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  to  consider  that  a 
kind  of  safe  and  easy  path  for  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  is  formed.  But  Mr.  Bidwell 
maintains  (and  he  illustrated  the  theory 
by  experiments  at  the  original  lecture) 
that  if  a  harmless  uncharged  cloud 
received  suddenly  an  overflowing  charge 
of  electricity  from  a  distant  cloud,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  overflow  discharge  from 
it,  instantaneously  made  and  without  a 
previous  electrical  condition  of  the  air, 
would  seek  out  the  lightning-conductor.  The 
electrical  path  would  not  have  been  formed  in 


that  case,  and  it  is  hopeless,  we  are  told,  to 
make  the  lightning-conductor  so  much  the 
easiest  path  that  all  others  are  protected. 
This  does  not  in  our  opinion  alter  the  statis¬ 
tical  fact  that  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  lightning-conductors  are  an  efficient 
protection,  but  it  points  out  a  certain  state  of 
things  in  which  they  will  not  be,  and  perhaps 
accounts  for  some  of  the  injuries  by  lightning 
done  to  buildings  supposed,  according  to  the 
generally-received  theory,  to  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected. 

IN  the  course  of  this  week  were  sold  by 
auction,  on  the  premises,  all  the  furni¬ 
ture,  fittings,  and  effects,  including  the 
wings,  scenery,  &c.,  of  the  theatre,  apper¬ 
taining  to  Evans’s  Club,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden.  The  once  favourite  resort  known 
as  “  Evans’s  ”  formed  part  of  a  hotel,  at 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  Market-square, 
of  which  W.  C.  Evans,  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  was  at  one  time  lessee.  He  was 
succeeded  here,  in  1844,  by  John,  or  “  Paddy,” 
Green,  who  carried  on  the  business  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  large  music-room,  familiar, 
doubtless,  to  some  of  our  older  readers,  was 
built  in  1856,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Finch 
Hill,*  on  ground  which  had  been  the  garden 
of  Orford  House.  It  has  since  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  theatre,  with  an  end  and 
side  galleries.  We  believe  it  is  still  a 
moot  point  whether  “  Evans’s  ”  or  the 
“  Cyder  Cellars  ”  is  the  original  of  that 
“  Cave  of  Harmony  ”  wherein,  on  one 
memorable  evening,  Colonel  Newcome  sang 
“  Wapping  Old  Stairs  ”  as  he  had  learnt  it 
from  Incledon.  The  lease  of  the  whole 
premises,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  five 
years,  at  a  ground  rent  of  200/.  per  annum, 
with  an  estimated  rental  value  of  2,000/.  a 
year,  was  withdrawn  from  the  sale,  as  the 
reserved  price  was  not  reached. 


ORFORD  HOUSE  is  depicted  in  Hogarth’s 
(reversed)  plate  of  “  Morning,”  and  in 
Canaletto’s  large  painting  of  Covent  Garden 
Market,  circa  1750.  f  It  was  built  about 
1716  for  Edward,  grandson  of  Francis,  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford,  who  for  his  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  under  De  Tourville  off  Cape  La 
Hogue,  1692,  was  created  Earl  of  Orford  on 
May  7,  1697.  Its  lofty  Dutch  facade,  since 
altered,  was  intended  to  resemble  the  stern  of 
a  man-of-war  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  ships’ 
timber  was  used  in  the  building.  The 
house,  constructed  of  red  brick,  contains  a 
fine  main-staircase  and  a  spacious  suite  of 
rooms  upon  the  first-floor.  The  billiard- 
room,  on  the  top-floor,  is  fitted  up  after 
the  style  of  “  Old  London.”  Lord  Orford 
died,  8j>.,  in  1727 :  his  house  passed  to  Lord 
Archer,  and  then  to  James  West,  P.R.S., 
the  bibliographer.  Two  years  after  West’s 
death,  in  1772,  it  was  opened  as  a  private 
family  hotel, — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  town, 
— by  David  Lowe.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
occupied,  in  succession,  by  the  Savage,  Vaux- 
hall,  Falstaff,  and  other  clubs.  The  site  of  this 
house  alone  has  many  interesting  associations. 
For  Lord  Orford’s  mansion  took  the  place  of 
one  that  had  been  occupied  in  turn  by  such 
celebrities  as  Sir  William  Alexander  of 
Menstrie,  the  Scots  poet  and  statesman,  friend 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  Tom  Killigrew  ; 
Denzell,  Lord  Holies;  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the 
younger  ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  according 
to  Aubrey,  had  his  laboratory  there ;  and 
Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
at  whose  door  they  were  wont  to  lay  the 
parish  foundlings. 


WE  hear  that  the  once-celebrated  Tinted 
Venus,  executed  at  Rome  by  Gibson, 
in  1852,  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Preston,  is  to  be  put 
up  to  auction  at  Christie’s  on  the  28th.  It  was 
the  first  piece  of  sculpture  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  colouring  has  been  tried  in  our 
time,  and  was  one  of  the  central  attractions 
in  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  gold 
decoration  was  done  by  Castellani.  It  is  a 

*  Teste  Mr.  E.  Walford,  in  his  “  Old  and  New  London.' 
t  Vide  a  “  Note  "  in  the  Builder,  July  7,  1888:  sold 
at  Christie’s  for  2101.,  on  June  30  of  that  year  ;  from 
the  Wimpole  Collection. 
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beautiful  work  of  its  kind,  -with  that  super¬ 
ficial  beauty  of  form  and  modelling  which 
characterised  the  work  of  Gibson,  who  did  not 
however  succeed,  in  this  and  other  examples, 
in  proving  the  resthetic  superiority  or  fitness 
of  tinted  sculpture.  The  flesh  tones  are  not, 
of  course,  realistic,  only  a  slight  warm  tint 
suggestive  of  flesh  tones  is  put  over  the  nude 
portions  of  the  figure.  Gibson’s  reputation, 
in  spite  of  his  real  ability,  is  one  that  has 
hardly  stood  the  test  of  time ;  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  be  little  more  than  an  echo  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  his  works,  as  far  as  the  ideas 
and  feeling  embodied  in  them  are  concerned, 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
art.  It  will  be  curious  to  see  what  will  be 
the  result  of  the  practical  test  of  the  auction- 
room,  as  to  the  appreciation  in  which  Gibson's 
work  is  now  held. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— VII. 

1.868.  “  Music  ” :  Mr.  Percy  E.  H.  Bacon. 
This  is  a  rather  large  coloured  drawing  meant 
as  a  decorative  design,  but  it  looks  too  much 
like  a  modern  lady  on  a  drawing-room  sofa 
with  a  harp,  who  has  fixed  a  gold  nimbus 
behind  her  head ;  the  nimbus  makes  a  rather 
irritating  bright  spot  in  the  composition.  The 
face  is  expressive  and  the  whole  well  executed, 
but  it  has  none  of  the  idealism  which  the  subject 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  demand. 

1.869.  “  Northington  Church,  Hants,  in¬ 
terior.”  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  A  view  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  this  church  (also  in  the  Academy 
collection,)  is  published  in  this  number ;  the 
interior  is  a  small  pen-drawing  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  show  the  organ-case  and  the 
stalls.  The  former  shows  a  screen  with 
traceried  panels  below,  there  is  a  coved  cornice 
to  this,  on  part  of  which  stands  the  upper  part 
of  the  organ  front,  consisting  of  three  square 
“  towers”  of  pipes,  finished  with  a  group  of 
pinnacles ;  the  towers  and  the  recesses  between 
are  decorated  with  rich  tracery  work  partly 
concealing  the  pipes.  The  effect  is  very  refined 
and  artistic,  but  there  are  two  practical  mis¬ 
takes  here ;  the  front  part  of  the  organ  alone 
stands  out  from  the  arch,  the  bulk  of  it  is 
closeted  up  far  too  much ;  and  of  the  towers 
the  largest  is  in  the  centre  and  the  smaller  ones 
at  the  sides,  which  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
real  internal  construction  of  an  organ,  in  which 
the  larger  pipes  are  placed  at  each  side  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  middle.  We  have  often 
called  attention  to  this,  which  is  habitually 
overlooked  in  organ-case  designs. 

1,871.  “South  Chapel,  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  Camberwell”  :  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
Remarkable  chiefly  for  the  harmonious  colour, 
which  however  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to 
description ;  but  there  is  some  nice  detail  in 
the  treatment  of  the  mouldings  and  caps  of  the 
arcade. 

1,875.  “Campanile,  Holy  Trinity  Church 
Gosport  ”  :  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield.  Apparently  a 
brick  campanile,  very  simply  treated,  with  a 
battered  basement  story  and  four  stages,  the 
upper  one  filled  with  a  triplet  of  round-headed 
lights.  Some  individuality  is  given  to  it  by  the 
solid  circular  brick  (?)  spire  which  forms  the 
finish. 

■  1>^6-  “Crozier,  silver-gilt,  enamelled,  and 
jewelled  ’  :  Messrs.  Saul  &  North.  The  colour 
effect  must  be  taken  on  credit,  as  the  drawing 
is  only  an  outline  one,  but  it  indicates  a  true 
taste  in  the  treatment  of  metal  work.  A  kind 
of  glory  is  formed  round  the  outer  curve  of  the 
staff  (a  form,  by  the  way,  to  which  some  eccle- 
siological  authorities  deny  the  title  of  “crozier” 
at  all)  by  light  open  work  scrolls  and  leaves  of 
metal,  with  a  novel  and  rich  effect. 

1,878.  “  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge”- 
Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  and  Trollope.  A  small 
drawing  of  a  Gothic  building,  apparently 
chapel  or  hall,  with  some  effective  treatment 
in  the  window  design  at  the  end,  but  too  high 
to  be  properly  seen. 

1,88°.  “Zenobia,  Design  for  a  Mural  Pain  ting”- 
Mr.  P.  H.  Newman.  There  is  some  very  clever 
work  in  this,  in  the  separate  figures,  but  the 
colour  effect  is  too  confused  and  multitudinous 
tor  good  decorative  effect.  Zenobia  and  her 
children  look  like  a  modern  lady  and  her  familv 
taking  part  in  a  tableau.  J 

1'88!-  “  Adelphi  Bank,  Castle-street,  Liver¬ 
pool  :  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe.  Two  coloured  eleva- 
tions  and  a  small  plan.  Apparently  a  terra¬ 
cotta-faced  building,  Elizabethan  in  general 


feeling  but  very  freely  treated,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  richness  of  detail.  The  upper  windows 
are  mullioned,  the  ground-story  ones  left  plain 
to  give  light  to  the  bank.  This  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  rich  and  picturesque  street  archi¬ 
tecture,  treated  nevertheless  in  a  style  not  out 
of  keeping  with  a  business  building,  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  protest  against  the  prevalent  treat¬ 
ment  of  bank  buildings  with  cold  and  thread¬ 
bare  Classical  details.  The  bulbous  angle 
spirelet  sits  rather  awkwardly  on  the  roof, 
though  this  would  not  be  seen  from  below  in 
most  situations. 

1,882.  “  All  Saints’  Church,  West  Dulwich ; 
view  of  north-east  end  ”  :  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne. 
This  is  a  picturesque  building  in  general  design 
and  grouping,  but  rather  hard  and  bald-looking 
in  detail.  A  two-storied  gallery  runs  round  the 
east  end  (the  main  feature  of  which  is  a  poly¬ 
gonal  apse),  an  open  arcade  below,  with  passage 
way  through  the  buttresses ;  a  closed  gallery  with 
small  windows  above.  A  tall  square  turret, 
placed  obliquely  on  plan,  rises  from  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  nave  and  chancel  on  the  north  side, 
balanced  or  contrasted  by  a  tall  fffiche  on  the 
ridge.  Below,  on  the  north  side  of  the  aisle, 
a  circular  stair  turret  with  a  conical  roof  is 
placed  with  good  effect.  The  upper  windows 
of  the  main  apse  are  traceried,  as  also  those  of 
one  of  the  two  smaller  apses  at  the  east  end  of 
the  aisle,  which  is  further  accentuated  with 
external  sculpture.  The  rest  of  the  windows 
are  plain  pointed  lights.  The  building  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  unusual  and  should  be  rather  a 
striking  one  ;  but  it  very  much  needs  a  plan  to 
explain  its  construction  and  the  reason  of  the 
various  parts. 

1.884.  “  Harrow  School ;  New  Music  School”; 
Mr.  E.  S.  Prior.  This  is  an  original  and  very 
well  -  executed  coloured  drawing,  but  it  is 
vexatious  to  find  so  clever  an  architect  as  Mr. 
Prior  is,  giving  his  mind  to  the  production  of 
such  a  very  ugly  building.  Good  honest  brick¬ 
work,  no  doubt,  (as  Cobbett  is  made  to  say  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  “  Rejected  Addresses  ”), 
but  where  does  the  architecture  come  in  ?  The 
open  arches  in  the  basement,  just  down  on  the 
ground  level,  produce  the  effect  of  the  building 
having  been  partially  covered  by  accumulations 
on  the  site,  and  requiring  excavation.  It  is  not 
commonplace,  but  its  originality  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  in  its  extreme  ugliness,  combined  no  doubt 
with  the  artistic  execution  of  the  drawing. 
From  the  plan  we  see  that  the  building  consists 
of  a  central  hall  with  an  orchestra,  surrounded 
by  side  blocks  (on  the  other  side  of  the  cor¬ 
ridors)  containing  small  practising  -  rooms. 
These  have  corners  canted  off  and  circular  flues 
introduced  in  the  blocks  thus  left  between- 
looking  as  if  they  were  to  carry  off  superfluous 
sound,  but  in  reality  we  presume  for  warming. 

1.885.  “New  Organ  Case,  Paignton  Parish 
Church”:  Mr.  A.  Mardon  Mowbray.  Unless 
the  scale  is  deceptive,  this  seems  to  be  a  large 
example  of  the  Parish  Church  organ ;  we 
presume  the  large  metal  pipes  to  right  and  left 
belong  to  a  16  ft.  metal  pedal  diapason :  the 
two  largest  are  marked  out  for  a  little  special 
decoration— a  new  idea.  The  architect  has 
here  rightly  treated  the  design  with  the  larger 
pipes  at  the  side ;  the  pipes  introduced  in  the 
front  are  very  multitudinous ;  if  all  speaking 
pipes,  rather  too  much  so  for  the  benefit  of  the 
instrument,  musically  speaking ;  it  is  not  well 
to  displace  so  many  pipes  from  their  proper 
position  on  the  sound  board.  The  design, 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  carved  woodwork, 
has  a  rich  effect,  though  the  eye  does  not  feel 
quite  satisfied  with  the  stepped  skyline  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  facade. 

1,892.  “Hotel,  Scheveningen ” ;  Mr.  T.  W. 
Aldwinckle.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
give  something  of  picturesque  and  architectural 
effect  to  a  hotel,  without  losing  hotel  character, 
or  what  is  supposed  to  be  so.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  gabled  front  is  treated  with  that  kind  of 
profusion  of  colonnettes  and  pilasters  so  common 
in  Dutch  Renaissance  buildings,  and  there  is  a 
large  octagonal  campanile,  with  open  stages  at 
the  top,  the  ground  floor  of  which  forms  the 
entrance-hall  apparently ;  but  there  is  no  plan. 
The  series  of  verandah  hangingroofson  various 
stories,  no  doubt  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a 
hotel  in  hot  weather,  form  a  feature  which  un¬ 
fortunately  militates  very  much  against  archi¬ 
tectural  character,  and  would  give  to  the  best 
building  a  kind  of  Chinese  pagoda  character. 

1,894.  “Reid’s  New  Hotel,  Madeira”;  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke.  This  is  a  large  and  effective 
sepia  drawing,  showing  the  hotel  white  and 
bright  in  the  sunlight,  on  a  rocky  cliff,  with 
gardens  in  front  and  a  range  of  hills  behind. 


The  hotel  consists  of  two  main  blocks  placed' 
at  right  angles,  forming  two  sides  of  a  square, 
each  block  terminated  by  an  oblong  tower  with 
a  lower  range  of  buildings  between  butting 
against  the  sides  of  the  tower.  The  adjacent 
towers  of  the  two  blocks  are  connected  by  a 
lower  building  forming  part  of  an  octagon  on 
plan,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  an  open  one,, 
with  the  roof  carried  on  posts.  There  is  little 
pretence  of  architectural  treatment  in  a  decora¬ 
tive  sense,  but  the  whole  is  picturesquely 
grouped  and  looks  like  what  it  is,  a  hotel  for  a 
warm  climate. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH! 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  final  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  the 
present  session  took  place  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  President,  in, 
the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced  a 
long  list  of’ donations  to  the  library,  and 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  severai 
givers. 

Election  of  Nero  Members. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  as  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  viz.,  Messrs.  Frederick  William, 
Tarring,  New  Southgate;  Edward  William 
Mountford  ( Associate ),  London;  Stockdale 
Harrison  ( Associate ),  Leicester ;  Christopher 
Harston,  London;  Nathan  Solomon  Joseph, 
London  ;  John  Salmon  Quilter  ( Associate ), 
London  ;  William  Henry  Spaull,  Oswestry ; 
Philip  Henry  Tree  (Associate'),  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea;  Edward  Henry  Bruton  ( Associate ), 
Cardiff;  James  Neale,  F.S.A.  ( Associate ), 
London ;  Walter  Augustus  Hills,  London ; 
William  Henry  Thorp  ( Associate ),  Leeds ; 
Leslie  Ower,  Dundee  ;  William  Douglas  Caroe, 
M.A.,  Gantab,  London ;  Leonard  Aloysius 
Scott  Stokes  ( Associate ),  London ;  Robert 
William  Collier  ( Associate ),  London  ;  Frederick 
Atkinson  Powell  (Associate’),  London ;  and 
Stephen  Shaw,  Kendal. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  next  elected 
as  Associates  upon  a  show  of  hands,  viz., 
Messrs.  Herbert  William  Doe,  London  > 
Frederick  Moore  Simpson,  London ;  Samuel 
Edward  Wall,  London  ;  Herbert  Stone  Wood, 
Beckenham  ;  Bastick  William  Nunn,  Brighton  ;: 
Thomas  Edgar  Eccles,  Liverpool ;  William  John 
Mettam,  Leeds ;  William  Eaton,  Leicester ; 
Eustace  Corrie  Frere,  London  ;  Richard  Thomas- 
Beckett,  Hartford,  Cheshire ;  Robert  Stodart 
Lorimer,  Edinburgh;  Henry  Harold  Hughes, 
Ealing ;  James  Sivewright  Gibson,  London  ; 
George  Harvey,  London ;  Samuel  Bridgman 
Russell,  London ;  Alfred  Eustace  Habershon, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea ;  William  Brame  Goodwin, 
London  ;  Henry  Leonard  Hill,  London  ;  Alfred 
Henry  Hart,  London ;  Arthur  Edward  Ans- 
combe,  Harpenden  ;  Edward  Carter,  Surbiton  -r 
Arthur  Harry  Heron,  Uxbridge ;  and  Harold 
Arthur  Woodington,  London. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Honorary 
Associates, — viz.,  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart  Murray, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  British  Museum ;  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Savile,  G.C.B.  As  Hon.  Corr , 
Member,  Professor  JohannesJOtzen,  Berlin. 

Alliance  with  a  Provincial  Society. 

The  President:  I  have  great T pleasure  in¬ 
announcing  that  the  Council  have  at  their 
meeting  to-day  resolved  to  recommend  to  the 
general  body  that  the  Leeds  and;  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  be  admitted  to  alliance 
with  the  Royal  Institute,  under  the  provisions 
of  by-laws  77  and  81. 

Presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  President :  Gentlemen  and  colleagues, 
before  proceeding  to  the  most  pleasing  duty 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  your  President  in  the 
course  of  his  year  of  office,  that  of  presenting, 
in  the  Queen’s  name,  her  most  gracious- 
Majesty’s  annual  gift  to  some  architect,  or  man 
of  science  of  any  country,  who  has  produced  a 
work  tending  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
architecture,  it  may  be  interesting  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  if  I  remind  you  that,  of  the  forty-two  gold 
medals  already  awarded,  twenty  have  been 
given  to  fellow-countrymen  whose  greatest 
claim  to  distinction  was  their  success  as  prac¬ 
tising  architects,  while  seven  other  medals  were 
awarded  to  Englishmen  whose  claims  were 
rather  that  as  authors  or  archaeologists  they  had 
done  something  noteworthy  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  art.  Of  the  fifteen^foreigners 
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who  have  received  this  honour,  more  than 
half  the  number  have  been  so  distin¬ 
guished  by  us  for  their  achievements  as 
architects, — for  their  buildings  rather  than  for 
their  books.  Now,  I  trust  that  the  choice  of 
the  Institute  having  fallen  in  twenty-eight  cases 
out  of  forty-two,  or  on  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number,  on  practising  architects,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and  as  a 
sign  of  architectural  vitality  during  Her 
Majesty’s  reign.  When  the  medal  was  first 
instituted  there  were  giants  in  the  land. 
Cockerell  and  Sir  Charles  Barry  were  the  first 
two  English  recipients.  Such  men  seem  now 
hardly  of  ourselves,  their  achievements  were  so 
splendid,  so  numerous,  so  varied.  Still,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  easier  to  see  the 
excellences  of  those  who  have  passed  from  us, 
than  of  those  who  are  with  us  still.  There  are 
now  a  greater  number  than  ever  before  of  men 
of  capacity,  merit,  and  sterling  character, 
who  are  doing  their  best,  by  their  lives 
and  practice,  to  uphold  the  status  of  the 
profession,  and  make  it  appreciated  by  the 
world,  though  their  opportunities  for  distinction 
may  not  be  so  great  as  those  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  half  a  century  ago,  and  though  there 
may  be  many  more  to  share  such  opportunities 
as  present  themselves.  Now,  I  think  pre¬ 
eminently  among  these  stands  the  colleague 
whom  we  have  chosen  to  honour,  by  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  Her  Majesty  as  the  recipient  of 
her  gold  medal  this  year.  Mr.  John  Gibson 
entered  the  office  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  then  in 
Foley-place,  as  his  articled  pupil,  in  the  year 
1835.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  first 
premium  in  the  great  competition  for  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster  was  awarded  to  his 
master,  he  had  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  his  only  pupil.  He  was  soon  joined, 
however,  by  a  host  of  others,  —  George 
Vulliamy,  W.  H.  Brakspear,  James  Murray, 
and  George  Somers  Clarke  amongst  the 
number.  After  serving  a  three  years’  term  of 
pupilage,  he  remained  his  master’s  assistant 
for  six  years,  and  must  have  been  more  or  less 
engaged  on  such  works  at  Trentham  Hall, 
University  College,  Oxford,  Harewood  House, 
Duncombe  Park,  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall, 
and  above  all  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
were  then  occupying  the  attention  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  at  32,  Great  George-street,  whither  he 
removed  to  be  near  his  great  work,  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which,  I  believe,  Mr.  Gibson  was  largely 
employed.  Sir  Charles  had  a  high  appreciation 
of  his  pupil’s  talent  and  character,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  became  dear  friends,  a 
friendship  which  Mr.  Gibson  highly  prized,  and 
which  continued  to  the  last.  Commencing 
practice  therefore  in  1844,  after  so  excellent  a 
training,  Mr.  Gibson  appears  to  have  entered 
at  once  on  his  most  successful  career. 
Among  his  earlier  works  I  may  enumerate 
the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  the 
Imperial  Fire  and  Life  Office,  Threadneedle- 
street,  and  the  well-known  and  characteristic 
twin-spired  Romanesque  chapel  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  erected  in  1847.  He  appears  to  have 
carried  out  many  works  in  Warwickshire  about 
this  time — Compton  Yerney  for  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby  de  Broke,  Wroxton  Abbey  for  Colonel 
North ,  Charlecote  Park  for  Mrs.  Lucy, Guy’s  Cliffe, 
and  several  churches.  He  built  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  chef  < Vceuvre ,  Bodelwyddan  Church,  for 
Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke.  Plas  Power,  near 
Denbigh  (1858),  is  a  clever  re-clothing  of  a 
once  commonplace-looking  house.  The  Tod- 
morden  Fielden  family  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  largely  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  skill— Mr. 
Joshua  Fielden  at  Nutfield  Priory ;  Mr. 
John  Fielden  at  Dobroyd  Castle;  Mr.  Samuel 
Fielden,  at  Central  Hall,  both  near  Tod- 
morden,  where  also  he  built  the  Town  Hall 
and  Unitarian  Church,  both  for  the  same 
family.  But  by  far  to  me  the  most  remarkable 
of  Mr.  Gibson’s  professional  connections  is  that 
with  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England. 
This  great  company  apparently  employed 
nobody  but  Mr.  Gibson  as  its  architect  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  practice.  He  built  for  them, 
not  only  the  very  striking  and  original  head 
office  in  Threadneedle-street,  and  the  branch 
bank  in  Piccadilly,  but  upwards  of  forty 
branches,  some  of  them,  as  at  Birmingham,  of 
great  merit  and  importance.  It  is  worth  while 
to  note  again  in  London  Childs’  Bank,  and  the 
house  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  first  building  erected 
in  Northumberland-avenue,  where  its  fine  pro¬ 
portions  are  now  seen  to  a  disadvantage  from 
the  height  to  which  its  neighbours  have 
risen.  Time  will  not  allow  of  my  giving  you 


at  greater  length  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
achievements.  In  fact,  so  modest  is  he,  in 
speaking  of  his  works,  that  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  know  what  they  have 
been.  I  shall  ask  the  Editor  of  our  Journal  of 
Proceedings  to  give  us  as  correct  a  list  of  them 
as  possible.*  When  you  come  to  look  over  that 
list  you  will,  I  think,  deduce  from  it  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  Mr.  Gibson’s  clients  were  all  very 
fond  of  him.  'When  they  had  once  discovered 
him,  they  found  him  a  treasure.  They  stuck 
to  him  and  never  dreamt  of  looking  about  to 
see  if  any  one  else  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place.  One  who  knew  him  most  intimately 
says  of  him — “  He  was  on  the  most  excellent 
terms  with  all  his  clients,  and  was  always  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  by  them,  but  by 
the  whole  of  his  staff,  and  by  those  employed 
in  executing  his  work.”  Gentlemen,  what  can 
any  of  us  wish  to  have  said  of  ourselves  more 
than  those  words  convey  in  Mr.  Gibson’s  case  ? 

Addressing  Mr.  Gibson,  and  handing  him  the 
medal,  the  President  said : — Mr.  Gibson,  I  have 
now  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  handing 
you  this,  the  highest  distinction  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Institute  to  confer,  and  which 
is  presented  to  you  with  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty’s  expressed  approval. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  that,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  late  father,  he  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gibson  on  the 
receipt  of  the  honour  which  had  just  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Gibson  had  several 
old  friends  in  the  room,  but  he  ventured  to 
doubt  if  he  had  any  older  friend  than  himself 
(Mr.  Barry),  as  their  friendship  dated  back  more 
than  fifty  years,  from  the  time  when  he  (the 
speaker)  was  a  schoolboy.  In  the  quiet  and 
unostentatious  life  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  led, 
he  had  been  an  ardent  and  zealous  worker,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  most  infinite  artistic  feeling,  as 
well  as  with  great  powers,  constructively  and 
otherwise.  All  his  works  were  distinguished  by 
a  plain  solidity  and  a  refinement  of  feeling, 
combining  excellent  proportions  and  purity 
of  detail,  without  straining  after  those 
ruinous  fantasies  which  nowadays  seemed 
to  be  so  attractive  to  the  public.  Any 
one  who  had  passed  a  long  life  of  practice 
in  that  way  was  of  peculiar  use,  as  a  protest 
against  the  opinion  that  anything  but  careful 
study  and  attention  to  proportion,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  style,  represented  the  goal  to 
which  an  architect  should  press,  and  by  which 
he  would  be  most  creditably  known  in  all  future 
time.  The  President  had  really  exhausted  the 
subject  in  the  arduous  care  which  he  had  taken 
to  ascertain  the  various  credentials  of  Mr. 
Gibson’s  architectural  work  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  would, 
therefore,  conclude  by  congratulating  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  having  made  such  a  choice.  He  could 
only  have  wished  that  it  had  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Gibson  years  ago,  for  he  deserved  it 
then  as  much  as  he  did  now. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  in  replying,  said :  —  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  position 
more  difficult  to  me  than  that  of  replying  to  a 
compliment,  especially  when  that  compliment 
has  been  paid  and  conveyed  in  such  eloquent 
and  eulogistic  words.  I  therefore,  from  late 
severe  illness  and  present  emotion,  must  make 
a  very  short  speech  in  thanking  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  making  me  the 
recipient  of  the  only  gift,  I  may  say,  of  great 
eminence,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  bestow.  I  beg  you  will  kindly  excuse 
the  shortness  of  my  reply,  and  accept  my  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  for  the  honour  which  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  me,  an  honour  which  I  never  expected, 
and  one  which,  coming  from  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  at  your  voluntary  recom¬ 
mendation,  I  shall  ever  look  upon  as  one  of  my 
most  precious  treasures.  I  thank  you  collec¬ 
tively  and  individually  for  your  kindness. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Gibson's  works  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  Builder Bloomsbury 
Baptist  Chapel,  volume  for  1S4S,  page  186 ;  Imperial 
Insurance  Office,  Threadneedle-street,  volume  for  same 
year,  p.  258 ;  Bodelwyddan  Church,  near  St.  Asaph, 
volume  for  1860,  p.  657  ;  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  Threadneedle-street,  1865,  pp.  835,  908  ; 
Dobroyd  Castle,  Todmorden,  1869,  947 ;  National  Pro¬ 
vincial  Bank  of  England,  Newcastle,  1872,  p.  786 ; 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Piccadilly  Branch, 
1873,  p.  487  ;  Window  and  Grille,  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England,  Newcastle,  1873,  p.  566;  Nutfield 
Priory,  Surrey,  1874,  p.  63  ;  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  Middlesbrough,  1874,  p.  166 ;  Todmorden  Town 
Hall,  1875,  pp.  300,  324 ;  Saloon  and  Staircase,  Dobroyd 
Castle,  Todmorden,  1875,  p.  953  ;  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England,  Stockton-on-Tees,  1877,  p.  661 ;  Chim¬ 
ney  Pieces,  Nutfield  Priory,  1878,  p.  1,146;  Building  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Nortli- 
umberland-avenue,  1879,  p.  1,153;  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England,  Sunderland,  1879,  p.  1,379;  and  Childs’ 
Banking  House,  Fleet-street,  Nov.  27, 1880,  p.  646. 


Professor  Aitchison  said  he  had  had  the- 
honour  of  knowing  Mr.  Gibson  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  could  reiterate  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  his  amiability  and  kindness. 
As  Mr.  Barry  had  already  mentioned,  what 
struck  him  about  Mr.  Gibson’s  works  was  theix 
extremely  noble  proportions,  which,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  were  not  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  present  day  as  one  would  wish.  They  might 
all  therefore  consider  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  well  advised  in  giving  encouragement  to 
those  grand  proportions  which  distinguished 
architecture  so  greatly.  Mr.  Gibson  had  handed 
down  those  proportions  which,  coming  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  were  transmitted 
through  Palladio  and  the  great  masters  to  the 
father  of  Mr.  Barry. 

The  President :  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
my  remarks  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
words  of  Mr.  Barry  and  Professor  Aitchison.  I 
most  thoroughly  agree  with  every  word  they 
have  uttered  as  to  the  beauties  of  refinement  and 
proportion  which  have  distinguished  our  present 
Gold  Medallist’s  work,  and  the  valuable  lessons 
they  inculcate  to  us.  We  may  now  bid  each 
other  affectionately  farewell  at  the  close  of 
this  session.  I  cannot  allow  it  to  close  with¬ 
out  thanking  you,  from  the  chair,  for  the 
assiduous  way  in  which  very  many  of  you  have 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  session,  and  I  hope 
next  session  we  shall  have  even  a  better  attend¬ 
ance  than  we  have  had  this. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated.’ 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  adjourned  from  May  16,  was  resumed  on 
Friday  last,  June  13,  when  the  alterations  of 
the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  them  by  the 
special  business  meeting  of  May  30,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  various  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  report  of  the  Special  Education  Committee,, 
were  proposed ;  in  addition,  a  further  altera¬ 
tion  of  Rule  43  was  proposed  in  writing  by 
several  members :  “  After  show  of  hands,’* 
add : — 

"  But  no  question  touching  any  alteration  of  the 
rules  or  constitution  of  the  Architectural  Association- 
shall  be  decided  upon  at  any  meeting  without  first  sub¬ 
mitting  such  proposed  alterations  to  the  whole  of  the 
members,  and  furnishing  each  member  with  a  printed 
voting-paper ;  the  decision  of  the  majority  so  voting 
shall  be  considered  final." 

Rule  43  will  then  read  as  follows : — 

“  All  voting  shall  be  taken  by  show  of  hands,  but  no 
question  touching  any  alteration  of  the  Rules  or  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Architectural  Association  shall  be  de¬ 
cided  upon  at  any  meeting  without  first  submitting  such 
proposed  alterations  to  the  whole  of  the  members,  and 
furnishing  each  member  with  a  printed  voting  paper  : 
the  decision  of  the  majority  so  voting  shall  be  considered 
flnaL" 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  jthen  terminated, 
and  the  special  business  meeting  called  for  that 
evening  commenced,  when  the  minutes  of  the 
last  special  business  meeting  were  read  and' 
confirmed.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  alteration  of  Rule  43  should  be 
considered  prior  to  the  alterations  proposed 
by  the  Committee.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stannus,  and  a  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  H.  Sirr,  A.  W.  Earle,  A.  Needham 
Wilson,  W.  J.  Leverton,  A.  Beresford  Pite,. 
Frederic  R.  Farrow,  Owen  Fleming,  H.  O.  Cress 
well,  Percy  Hunter,  and  F.  H.  Collins,  took 
part. 

The  proposition  being  put  was  carried  by  38 
votes  to  26.  Mr.  Collard  then  proposed  that 
the  special  business  meeting  be  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Earle. 
Mr.  Stannus  proposed  as  an  amendment  that 
the  alteration  of  Rule  43  be  considered  that  day 
week,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tions  adjourned  till  next  session.  Mr.  Max 
Clarke  proposed  a  further  amendment  that  the 
special  business  meeting  be  adjourned  for  one 
week.  After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Collard’s 
proposition  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Stannus's 
amendment  was  put  and  lost  by  43  votes  to  30. 
Mr.  Max  Clarke’s  proposition  was  then  put  and 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  President 
accordingly  declared  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  Friday,  June  20,  at  7  p.m.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  at  the  adjourned 
meeting  a  larger  attendance  than  was  present 
last  Friday;  many  members  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  business  of  last  Friday  would: 
be  merely  formal,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  small  but  active  opposition  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  upset  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  educational  methods, 
of  the  Association,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
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upon  all  who  wish  to  see  the  new  scheme  carried 
into  effect  to  attend  and  support  the  Committee, 
and  especially  to  notice  the  alteration  of  the 
hour  to  the  earlier  time  of  7  p.m. 


SURREY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  very  successful  afternoon  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Wimbledon  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last. 

Meeting  at  the  parish  church  (St.  Mary’s)  at 
three  o'clock,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  fabric 
and  its  history  was  read  by  one  of  the  Hon. 
Secs.,  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson.  The  greater  part 
of  the  church  is  modern,  it  having  been  rebuilt 
in  1843  (in  succession  to  a  curious  “  Classical  ” 
structure  built  at  the  end  of  last  century)  by 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  then  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Scott  &  Moffatt. 

The  visitors  then  walked  across  Wimbledon 
Common  to  inspect  what  remains  of  the  remark¬ 
able  circular  earthwork,  long  (and  still)  erro¬ 
neously  called  “  Cmsar’s  Camp  ”  or  “  the 
Roman  Camp.”  Here  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  read  a 
paper,  in  which  he  said  he  gave  in  short  com¬ 
pass  the  little  that  was  known  and  had  been 
said  about  the  place,  together  with  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  had  suggested  themselves  to  him. 
All  that  had  been  previously  written  about  the 
Camp  was  well  brought  together  by  Mr. 
Tregellas,  in  a  paper  published  in  18G6  in  the 
Archeological  Journal.  The  Battle  of  Wimble¬ 
don,  the  first  fight  between  Saxon  and  Saxon, 
had  been  very  ably  treated  in  an  article  on  the 
“West  Saxon  Conquest  of  Surrey,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Elliot  Malden,  published  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  for  1886.  Although  later 
Roman  camps  were  of  more  various  formation 
than  was  sometimes  imagined,  it  might  be 
taken  for  certain  that  this  was  not  Roman, 
since  at  the  only  time  that  a  Roman 
camp  could  have  been  required  in  that  district, 
viz.,  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  two  first  invasions, 
the  form  would  certainly  have  been  the  ortho¬ 
dox  rectangular.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
contents  found  in  the  barrows  that  once  existed, 
and  that  were  examined  by  Douglas  in  1786,  to 
determine  the  date  of  their  formation.  Mr 
Nevill  thought  thatit  might  safely  be  concluded 
from  its  regular  shape  (almost  a  true  circle)  that 
the  place  was  made  as  a  war-camp,  and  was  not 
one  of  those  entrenched  towns  that  were  with 
certainty  referred  to  a  British  date.  He  was 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  of  Saxon 
or  Danish  date. 

Sir  James  Ramsay,  in  some  remarks  which 
followed,  said  that  the  remains  were  un- 
questionably  British.  In  this  he  was  supported 
by  Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.  After  a  vote  of 
thanks  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Nevill,  on  the 
motion  of  the  President,  Viscount  Midleton 
(who  deplored  the  havoc  that  had  been  made 
with  the  remains  during  the  last  twenty  years) 
the  visitors  walked  back  over  the  Common  and 
proceeded  to 

Eagle  House,  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
1.  G.  Jackson,  the  eminent  architect.  Mr 
Jackson  received  the  visitors  in  his  library 
the  largest  room  in  the  house,  and  read  to  them 
an  interesting  and  pleasantly-written  paper. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  house,  independ- 
ent  y  of  such  architectural  character  as  it 
still  retains,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
well-preserved  example  of  the  private  residence 
pf  a  London  merchant  of  the  reign  of  James  I 
The  house  was  built  early  in  that  reign  by  one 
Robert  Bell,  citizen  and  Girdler,  and  subse¬ 
quently  deputy-alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Lime- 
"!here„ .h®  carried  on  business  as  a 
fH^Sn£atuei\  and  his  grandfather, 
both  Robert  Bells,  had  lived  at  Wimbledon 

HeraId's  visita- 
tion  of  1633-34,  where  his  arms  are  recorded 
~TaaznreA  a”  eaffle  displayed  argent  below  three 
fleurs  de  lys  or.  Mr.  Jackson  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of 
the  present  house.  The  first  mention  of  it 
occurs,  according  to  Manning  and  Bray’s 
M^or;V  of  Surrey,”  in  the  Survey  of  the 

,cr  “  ^e.  year  1G07-  Ifc  is  there  spoken 
or  as  a  lair  new  house.”  But  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Plaskett,  the  present 
Steward  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Jackson  has 
abl.e  t0  see  thls  survey,  and  finds  that 
the  date  is  not  1607,  but  1617.  All,  therefore 

t  h  e ’n  CaD  fj"!  ■WIth  oertainty  of  the  date  of 
tbe  house  is  that  it  was  standing  in  1617.  From 

bun?  2deDCl!o  ^ckson  believes  that  it  was 
It  before  1(, i3.  fhe  description  given  by 

aoodraIThf  ■'  °f  the  heraldrJ  stUl  holds 
S  ■  The  arms  mentioned  by  them  are  still 


on  the  ceiling  of  the  large  room  on  the  first 
floor,  now  used  as  a  library,  one  of  the  coats 
being  that  of  Robert  Bell.  The  initials  which 
Manning  and  Bray  saw  on  the  front  of  the 
house  in  several  places  disappeared  under  the 
coat  of  stucco  with  which  a  subsequent  owner 
covered  the  handsome  red  brick  and  ashlar  of 
the  outside  walls  ;  but  when  the  back  of  the 
house  was  partly  restored  in  1887,  the  stucco 
was  removed  from  the  two  lower  stories  and 
exposed  some  little  square  stones,  spaced  at 
regular  intervals,  in  the  frieze  of  the  entablature 
that  marks  the  second-floor  level ;  and  on  two 
of  these  may  still  be  seen,  though  much  defaced 
by  the  plasterers  (who  hacked  the  stone  to 
obtain  key  for  their  stucco  work),  the  ciphers  of 
Robert  Bell  and  Alice  his  wife.  The  excellence 
of  Robert  Bell’s  building  is  testified  by  its  perfect 
condition  at  the  present  day,  The  walls  are  of 
solid  brickwork,  those  outside  varying  from 
2  ft.  3  in.  thick  in  the  basement,  to  18  in.  in  the 
attics,  while  the  two  party-walls  that  divide  it 
from  front  to  back,  and  contain  the  flues  and 
chimney-stacks,  average  3  ft.  in  thickness. 
There  are  three  gables  to  the  front,  the 
middle  one  slightly  in  advance,  with  an  oriel 
window  over  the  entrance,  and  in  the  two 
side  spaces  each  a  bay  -  window  from 
the  ground  to  the  second  floor.  The  back  is 
similar,  except  that  the  middle  bay-window  ran 
up  from  the  ground  instead  of  being  cut  short 
as  an  oriel,  and  that  the  middle  space  recedes  in¬ 
stead  of  projecting.  The  sides  of  the  house  have 
each  two  gables,  making  in  all  ten  gables,  of  the 
picturesquely  broken  profile  characteristic  of 
Jacobean  architecture.  The  quoins  and  the 
lower  windows  are  of  Caen  stone,  but  all  the 
mullions,  window-frames,  and  transoms  of  the 
upper  stories  are  of  oak,  inserted  in  brick 
reveals,  with  a  simple  moulding  worked  in  the 
brickwork  round  the  opening.  The  allowance 
of  windows  was  so  liberal  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  them  have  been  closed 
with  lath  and  plaster,  and  however  much 
one  may  have  wished  to  re-open  them 
as  part  of  the  original  design,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult,  had  one  done  so, 
to  find  places  for  the  furniture.  The 
architect  was  not  less  liberal  in  the  matter 
of  height  from  floor  to  floor,  for  instead  of  the 
usual  low-pitched  rooms  of  Jacobean  houses,  he 
has  provided  rooms  of  12  ft.  and  13  ft.  high. 
The  house  was  evidently  handsomely  finished 
within  ;  as  late  as  1763  it  appeared  by  an  old 
inventory  that  the  principal  rooms  were  wains- 
cotted,  and  had  high  chimney-pieces  up  to  the 
ceiling.  Although  this  has  all  but  disappeared, 
we  have  left  four  rather  remarkable  plaster 
ceilings,  which  date  from  the  building  of  the 
house,  and  are  still  perfectly  preserved.  They 
are  unusually  good  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work,  both  as  regards  design  and  execution, 
lhe  finest  is  that  in  the  large  room,  now 
used  as  a  library,  which  measures  nearly’31  ft. 
by  20  ft.  The  plan  of  the  original  house  was 
extremely  simple.  On  each  of  the  three  lower 
floors  there  was  one  large  room  in  the  middle 
from  front  to  back,  with  light  at  each  end,  and 
rooms  and  a  staircase  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
back  or  secondary  staircase  is  still  the  original 
one,  constructed  wdth  framing  of  great  oak 
beams  in  post  and  pan  work,  like  the  staircases 
in  an  Oxford  college,  and  with  treads  of  elm. 
The  best  staircase,  on  the  other  side,  hasi 
unfortunately,  disappeared,  and  been  replaced 
by  an  inferior  one  of  deal,  dating  from  the  last 
century,  when  the  block  of  building  containing 
thepresent  dining-room  was  added,  and  one  of  the 
bay-windows  had  to  be  removed  and  the  stair¬ 
case  altered  to  make  way  for  it.  In  concluding 
his  paper,  Mr.  Jackson  very  pleasantly 
described  the  history  of  the  house  since  the 
time  of  Robert  Bell.  In  1787  we  find  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Grenville,  the  relative  and 
colleague  of  Pitt,  living  here.  Grenville 
probably  left  the  house  in  1789,  on  his  election 
to  the  Speakership.  From  his  time  until  the 
house  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
about  four  years  ago,  the  house  was  used  as  a 
school.  At  one  time  it  was  called  “Nelson 
House  School,”  from  the  fact  that  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton  once  visited  it  and  heard  the 
boys  recite  their  pieces.  The  school  was  after¬ 
wards  kept  by  a  Mr.  Stoughton,  then  by  Messrs. 
Stoughton  &  Mayer,  Messrs.  Mayer  &  Bracken- 
bury  and  finally  by  Dr.  Huntingford.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Huntingford  that  it  owes  its  present  name  • 
he  had  previously  had  a  school  at  Eagle  House,’ 
Hammersmith,  and  when  he  brought  it  to 
Wimbledun,  he  brought  with  it  not  only  the 
name  but  the  eagle  which  now  surmounts  the 
middle  gable  of  the  front. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Jackson 
for  his  interesting  paper. 


THE  FRENCH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

j  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  Fransaise 
d’ArchSologie  commenced  on  the  17th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  de  Marsy, 
Director  of  the  Society.  It  is  held  this  year  at 
Brive,  a  small  town  in  the  Department  of  Cor- 
r&ze,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
Paris  to  Toulouse.  On  Monday  next  the  Archm- 
ologists  will  move  their  headquarters  to  the 
neighbouring  little  town  of  Tulle. 

At  1.30  p.m.  on  the  opening  day  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  members  were  received  by  the 
Maire  of^  Brive,  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Society  Scientifique  et  Arch6ologique 
de  la  Correze,  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
after  the  usual  expressions  of  welcome  from 
the  Maire  had  been  duly  responded  to,  the 
Count  de  Marsy,  as  President,  read  his  annual 
address.  This  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a 
review  of  the  archaeological  work  done  in  France 
during  the  past  year,  chiefly  by  members  of  the 
society,  and  of  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
science  in  the  present  day  and  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Soci6t6  Arch6ologique  by  the 
late  M.  de  Caumont. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  history  and  archeology  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  after  which  the  members  and  their  friends 
inspected  the  church  and  other  antiquities  of 
the  town,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  two  societies.  Among  the  archeologists 
present  besides  the  Count  de  Marsy,  were  the 
Count  A.  de  Dion,  Baron  de  Loe,  of  Brussels  ; 
MM.  E.  Travers,  of  Caen ;  Caithaillac,  of  Toulouse ; 
L.  Germain,  Francart ;  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  of 
Cambridge,  and  many  others. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  Spring-gardens,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

New  Standing  Orders  as  to  Tenders. — The 

Standing  Committee  reported  as  follows : _ 

“  The  Council  on  the  3rd  inst.  had  before  it  a 
report  by  the  Parks  Committee,  stating  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  interval  between  the 
date  of  a  certain  tender  and  its  final  acceptance 
by  the  Council,  the  person  who  had  sent  in  the 
tender  was  not  prepared  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
had  asked  for  an  additional  payment.  This 
has  led  the  Deputy-Chairman  to  suggest  for 
consideration  an  amendment  of  the  standing 
orders  relating  to  tenders  so  as  to  obviate  un¬ 
necessary  delays.  The  proposed  alterations 
appear  to  us  desirable,  and  we  recommend — 

‘  That  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  in  relation 
to  tenders  he  as  follows  : — 

All  tenders  where  the  estimated  expenditure  exceeds 
600/.  shall  be  opened  in  the  Council  by  the  Chairman 
and  be  immediately  referred  without  discussion  to  the 
Committee  which  they  concern.  In  such  cases  the 
Solicitor  shall  at  once,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  which  the  tenders  are  re¬ 
ferred,  make  such  inquiries  (if  any)  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  as  to  the  competence  of  the  lowest  tenderer, 
and,  if  the  information  obtained  do  not  appear  satisfac¬ 
tory,  then  into  the  competence  of  the  next  lowest,  and 
so  on  until  a  satisfactory  result  shall  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  reporting  the  result  to  the  Committee  as  earlv 
as  possible. 

Where  the  estimated  expenditure  is  below  500/ 
tenders  may  be  opened  by  a  Committee,  and  shall  then 
be  reported  to  the  Council.  The  Committee  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  as  soon  as  the  tenders  are  opened,  instruct  the 
Solicitor  to  make  such  inquiries  as  the  Committee  mav 
consider  necessary. 

When  a  contract  has  been  executed  by  the  contractor, 
it  shall  be  submitted  for  sealing  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council,  without  being  again  brought  before  the 
Committee.’  ” 

These  recommendations  were  agreed  to  nem. 
dis. 

City  Improvements.  —  The  Improvements 
Committee  brought  up  an  adjourned  report 
stating  that  the  Committee  had  had  under 
consideration  an  application  from  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  improvements  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thoroughfares,  viz. : — (1)  Threadneedle- 
street ;  (2)  Upper  Thames-street ;  (3)  Paul’s- 
chain  and  Godliman-street ;  (4)  Houndsditch 
and  Aldgate  High-street ;  (5)  Warwick-lane ; 
(6)  New  Broad-street ;  (7)  Minories.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  Council  should 
contribute  3,547/.  (one-third  of  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost)  towards  No.  1  ;  2,500/.  (one-third 
of  the  cost)  towards  No.  3  ;  and  1,833/.  6s.  8d. 
(one-third  of  the  cost)  towards  No.  6.  With 
regard  to  improvements  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  and  7,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Commis- 
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sioners  be  informed  that  the  Council  is  not 
prepared  to  contribute  towards  their  cost,  and 
these  recommendations  were  agreed. to  at  once. 
On  recommendations  1,  3,  and  G,  however,  which 
were  taken  separately,  long  discussions  arose. 
Eventually  No.  1  was  rejected  on  a  division  by 
51  votes  against  to  36  for  ;  No.  3  was  negatived 
without  a  division  ;  and  No.  G  was  rejected  on 
a  division  by  48  votes  against  to  42  votes  for. 

District  Surveyors  and  their  Tenure  of  Office. 
— The  first  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Buiiding 
Act  Committee  was  as  follows 

“  Your  Committee  present  a  report  upon  the 
following  references— 

‘  A.  As  to  a  reform  of  the  system  hitherto  followed 
in  the  appointment  of  District  Surveyors  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  with  the  view  of  arranging  that  the  duties  hitherto 
discharged  by  the  District  Surveyors  shall  be  performed 
by  a  department  of  the  Council,  and  that  all  fees  re¬ 
ceived  in  connexion  with  such  duties  shall  be  paid 
direct  to  the  Council. 

B.  Whether  all  District  Surveyors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  should  not  be  appointed  at  a  fixed  salary, 
instead  of  by  fees,  and  on  condition  that  they  shall 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  office,  and  not  engage  in 
private  practice,  also  whether  all  fees  payable  in  respect 
of  their  office  should  not  be  paid  into  the  County  Council 
Account.' 

Speaking  generally,  very  grave  and  extended 
dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  present  system.  An  impression  prevails 
that  the  office  as  now  constituted  is  frequently 
sought,  not  only  for  the  emoluments  belonging 
to  it,  but  for  the  advantageous  position  in  which 
it  places  an  architect  to  secure  other  profes¬ 
sional  work,  and  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  be  desirable  to  bring  the 
District  Surveyors  into  closer  touch  with  the 
Council. 

The  conditions  of  appointment  in  force  since 
June,  1886,  the  Council  is  doubtless  aware,  pro¬ 
hibit  a  District  Surveyor  from  practising  in  his 
own  district,  but  it  is  competent  for  him  to 
nominate  another  architect  for  such  work,  and 
thus  this  restriction  may  be  rendered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  fiction. 

Before  considering  the  references  A  and  B, 
we  sought  the  opinion  of  the  District  Surveyors’ 
Association,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  Architectural  Association,  the 
Surveyors’  Institute,  and  the  Institute  of 
Builders,  upon  the  changes  contemplated  by 
these  references.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  which  was  unwilling 
to  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  debarring 
District  Surveyors  from  private  practice,  all 
unite  in  the  desire  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  present  system,  but  numerous 
alterations  of  the  law  in  other  directions  are 
suggested. 

In  considering  reference  A,  your  Committee 
was,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  investigation, 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  putting  on  one 
side  the  delay  consequent  upon  any  attempt  at 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  the  duties  devolving 
upon  District  Surveyors  are  not  likely  to  be 
efficiently  carried  out  by  a  ‘  Department  of  the 
Council.’  London  is,  in  fact,  too  large  to 
administer  this  detail  work  from  one  centre. 
In  practice,  a  great  many  cases  would,  in  our 
opinion,  remain  unreported  under  such  a  plan. 
Not  only  would  this  cause  considerable  decrease 
in  the  fees  received,  but,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  system  would  fail  to  secure,  in  the 
public  interest,  more  efficient  administration  of 
the  Building  Acts. 

In  considering  reference  B,  a  joint  report  was 
presented  by  the  Solicitor  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ing  Architect,  upon  the  power  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  paying  District  Surveyors  by 
salary  instead  of  by  fees.  In  their  report, 
sections  65  and  66  of  the  Act  of  1855  are 
quoted,  by  which  the  Council  is  enabled  to  pay 
a  salary  to  any  District  Surveyor,  instead  of 
fees,  provided  the  amount  of  such  salary  be 
not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  average  fees 
for  the  previous  three  years,  and  in  such  case 
the  fees  would  be  payable  by  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Superintending  Architect,  who 
would  account  for  and  pay  them  to  the  Council, 
and  your  Committee  is  advised  that  those 
conditions  apply  to  old  as  well  as  new  appoint¬ 
ments. 

If  the  plan  were  adopted  of  paying  District 
Surveyors  a  fixed  salary  based  upon  the  average 
fees  for  the  previous  three  years  (and  this,  it 
appears  from  the  Act,  must  be  the  basis  for 
such  payment),  we  think  that  injustice  might 
be  done  to  a  District  Surveyor  in  whose  district 
building  operations  were  increasing,  because, 
although  extra  work  would  devolve  upon  him, 
the  Council  would  be  receiving  the  increased 
fees.  The  system  would  be  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  case  of  a  District  where  the 


fees  might  fall  either  from  diminished  building 
operations,  or  from  a  cause  which  may  be 
suggested,  viz.,  that  a  salaried  District  Surveyor 
might  not  be  so  anxious  to  recover  the  fees  as 
at  present. 

We  have  carefully  considered  this  matter, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should 
continue  the  payment  of  District  Surveyors  by 
fees  as  at  present,  but,  having  in  view  the 
public  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a  more 
systematic  and  personal  inspection  of  buildings 
by  District  Surveyors  than  it  is  evident  exists 
generally  at  the  present  time,  recommend  that 
they  be  appointed  on  the  condition  that  they 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

Since  the  references  to  the  Committee  upon 
this  subject,  two  vacancies  have  occurred  :  one 
in  South  St.  Marylebone,  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  and  one  in  East  Islington, 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  so  that  the 
Council  has  now  two  vacancies  to  fill. 

Your  Committee  submit  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Council — 

‘  1.  That  no  person  shall  he  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
the  appointment  of  District  Surveyor  unless  he  shall 
have  attained  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  be  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  that  every  such  candidate  shall 
deliver  with  his  application  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
age. 

2.  That  every  candidate  shall  be  required  to  sign  a 
declaration  and  deliver  it  with  his  application  that  he 
becomes  a  candidate,  and  will  accept  the  appointment 
if  he  should  be  appointed  on  the  following  understand¬ 
ing  :—{a)  That  he  will  personally  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  subject  to  section  35  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1S55.  ( b )  That  he  will  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  (c)  That  he  will  not  during 
his  continuance  in  office  (except  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  thereof)  carry  on  business  as  an  architect,  sur¬ 
veyor,  or  builder,  or  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  partner 
or  otherwise  be  interested  in  such  business,  (d)  That 
he  will  furnish  the  Council  with  information  of  those 
cases  in  his  district  in  which  the  orders  of  the  Council 
or  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage¬ 
ment  Acts  with  regard  to  the  width  of  streets,  or  to  any 
building,  structure,  or  erection,  or  projection  therein 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  are  not  complied 
with,  (<•)  That  he  will  make  no  claim  for  compensation 
in  case  a  diminution  of  his  income  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  arise.  (/)  That  he  will  keep  his  District  Office 
open  from  Monday  to  Friday  (both  inclusive)  between 
the  hours  of  9.30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  from 
9  30  a.m.  until  2  p.m.,  and  give  his  personal  attendance 
there  daily  from  9.30  a.m.  to  11  a  m.,  and  (except 
Saturday)  from  4  to  5  p.m.  (</)  That  he  will  retire  if 
required  to  do  so  on  attaining  the  ageof  sixty-five,  or  at 
any  date  subsequent  to  his  attaining  that  age. 

3.  That  the  aforesaid  declaration  of  the  appointed 
candidate  shall  on  his  appointment  be  entered  on  the 
Council’s  minutes. 

4.  That  the  Districts  be  re-arranged  by  the  Building 
Act  Committee  as  opportunities  may  occur,  so  that  the 
average  of  the  fees  received  may  in  no  case  amount  to 
less  than  500 1.  per  annum. 

The  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
of  dismissal,  if  the  Distinct  Surveyor  so  appointed  should 
not  act  consistently  with  the  understanding  above  set 
forth  in  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  therein,  or  for 
other  sufficient  reason."' 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  this 
report  was  reached,  its  consideration  was  post¬ 
poned,  and  the  Council,  after  transacting  other 
business,  adjourned. 


THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition,  now  being  held  in  tem¬ 
porary  buildings  erected  on  the  grounds  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  and  Gordon  House,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  Church  of  England  Soldiers’ 
Institutes,  is  one  of  some  magnitude.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  housed  in  corrugated  iron  build¬ 
ings,  forming  an  irregular  quadrangle  enclosing 
the  gardens  of  Gordon  House,  several  annexes 
having  been  built  partially  around  the  open 
space  known  as  the  “  Arena,  ’  which  forms  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  is  used 
for  various  displays  of  a  military  or  semi¬ 
military  character.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
the  Chelsea  Embankment.  The  Tite-street 
entrance  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a 
reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of  the  well-known 
double  gateway  at  Malta.  The  grounds  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  cover  7k  acres,  3k  acres 
being  the  garden  of  Gordon  House  (which  has 
been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Dick  Radclyffe),  and 
4  acres  forming  part  of  the  park  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  so  that  there  is  abundant  space  for 
alfresco  delights.  The  grounds  are  illuminated 
at  night  by  electric  light  and  by  coloured 
lamps.  The  roofs  of  the  Exhibition  buildings 
cover  a  space  of  120,000  superficial  feet. 

The  Exhibition  is  divided  into  three  main 
sections,  “Military  Industrial,  “Commercial,” 
and  “  Loan.”  The  first-named  section  is  a  very 
comprehensive  one,  and  includes  numerous 
exhibits  of  interest  by  the  War  Office  from 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  the  Ordnance  Office,  Dublin, 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Ordnance 


Factory.  The  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
the  Brigade  of  Guards,  the  Royal  Artillery,  the 
Royal  Engineers,  the  Life  Guards,  and  many  of 
the  “  territorial  regiments  ”  of  the  British  Army, 
send  collections  of  exhibits,  varying  from  patch- 
work  quilts  to  portraits  in  oils.  Of  course 
military  clothing  and  accoutrements,  past  and 
present,  and  weapons  old  and  new,  are  very 
largely  represented  in  this  section. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition  has 
evidently  been  to  encourage  our  soldiers  to 
devote  some  of  their  spare  time  to  industrial 
pursuits.  The  results  of  their  spare  hours  of 
labour  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
unequal  in  quality.  The  best  things  are 
of  course  produced  by  the  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  some  trade,  and 
who  are  wise  enough  to  content  themselves 
with  sticking  each  man  to  his  own  metier. 
The  industrial  products  of  the  soldier’s  leisure, 
when  he  is  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
trade,  or  when  he  seeks  to  go  outside  of  his 
own  trade,  are  often  just  as  unsatisfactory  as 
those  of  his  civilian  brother  who  labours  under 
the  same  conditions.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  creditable  work  by  soldiers 
in  the  Exhibition,  the  best  display,  on  the 
whole,  being,  as  might  be  expected,  that  made 
by  the  Royal  Engineers,  every  man  in  that 
corps  having  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or 
other.  In  addition  to  their  industrial  exhibits, 
properly  so-called,  the  Royal  Engineers  exhibit 
models  of  many  temporary  structures  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  build  in  time  of  war, 
such  as  bridges.  Many  of  these  are  simple 
and  rough-and-ready  in  construction,  though 
quite  adequate  for  their  purpose.  From  some 
of  these  models  many  a  carpenter  and  scaff  older 
in  the  building  trade  might  derive  useful  hints. 

We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  exhibits  in 
detail.  Colour- Sergeant-Major  Armitage,  R.E., 
No.  2,545  in  the  catalogue,  exhibits  an  improved 
metallic  lashing  for  spar  bridges  (equally  applic¬ 
able  to  scaffolding  for  building  purposes),  and 
a  very  ingenious  shifting  spanner,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts,  a  shank  or  handle,  and  a 
head.  The  handle  is  forked  to  receive  the 
head,  which  works  on  a  pivot,  allowing  it  to 
revolve  through  half  a  circle.  The  head  can  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  pawl  which  engages  in 
slots  provided  in  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
The  head  can  be  removed,  and  heads  of  different 
sizes  put  in,  by  taking  out  a  screw-pin.  The 
advantages  of  this  form  of  spanner  are  very 
considerable,  for  it  can  be  used  in  cramped 
places,  is  portable,  and  has  great  strength  in 
the  jaws.  Colonel  Fraser,  C.M.G.,  2,552  in  the 
catalogue,  shows  some  improvised  glass 
clrinking-vessels,  &c.,  made  from  common  glass 
bottles.  The  bottles  are  cut  down  evenly  and 
smoothly  by  the  following  expedient :  — A  piece 
of  string  is  passed  rapidly  to  and  fro  round 
the  bottle  for  a  minute  or  two ;  the  fric¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  string  makes  the  glass 
of  the  bottle  warm  on  the  line  where  the  cut  is 
wanted,  and  by  immediately  dipping  the  bottle 
into  cold  water  far  enough  to  cover  this  line 
the  desired  cleavage  is  cleanly  effected,  and 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  improvised  drinking- 
vessels  are  ground  down  by  rubbing  them  on 
stone.  No.  2,670  in  the  catalogue  refers  to  an 
exhibit  in  the  shape  of  a  wrought-iron  gate 
made  by  the  “  blacksmith  boys  ”  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  under  the  instruction  of  Sergeant 
H.  Romain.  Although  it  is  a  rather  crude 
piece  of  work,  it  gives  promise  of  better 
things.  Various  other  specimens  of  work¬ 
manship,  including  plumbing,  are  shown 
by  the  members  of  this  corps.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  plumbing  work  reminds  us  of  sani¬ 
tary  work,  and  in  this  connexion  we  may 
say  that  the  Exhibition  includes  a  great  deal 
bearing  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  soldier,  both 
in  barracks  and  under  canvas.  But  we  must 
take  exception  to  the  name  bestowed  upon  one 
exhibit,  which  is  described  as  “  a  model  hospital 
ward.”  It  is  true  that  in  size  it  is  a  model,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  model  for  imitation.  The 
exhibitor,  Mr.  H.  Mark,  if  his  model  as  we  saw 
it  correctly  represents  his  ideas,  offends  against 
some  of  the  cardinal  rules  now  insisted  upon  in 
all  good  hospital-ward  plans.  In  the  model 
referred  to,  the  beds  are  crowded  together, 
some  immediately  under  the  windows,  others 
half-way  under  the  windows,  and  others  again 
in  corners  where  there  are  no  windows  on  one 
side.  While  speaking  of  hospitals,  we  may 
mention  the  “Ambulance  Gallery,”  facing  the 
Arena,  where,  amidst  painted  scenery  and 
realistic  mounting  by  Mr.  Rowland  Ward,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  war  from 
the  full-sized  models  of  wounded  men  being 
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tended  by  surgeons  and  members  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps. 

There  is  a  large  “  historic  loan  collection,” 
consisting  of  arms,  armour,  accoutrements, 
trophies  of  battle,  and  pictures,  including 
portraits  of  military  celebrities  by  Kneller, 
Reynolds,  Romney,  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  and 
other  masters.  Some  of  these  portraits,  we 
see,  are  lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  There  is  also  a  “  Music  Loan 
Collection  ”  and  an  “  Art  Loan  Collection."  To 
complete  the  whole,  there  is  a  “  Trade  Section  ” 
which  includes  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  from  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.’s  artistic 
and  sanitary  pottery  to  Messrs.  Thurston  & 
Co.’s  billiard-tables  and  Mr.  Gawthorp’s  memo¬ 
rial  brasses. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  Exhibition,  there  is  a  great  deal  worth  see¬ 
ing  in  it.  The  main  exhibition  buildings  were 
erected  by  Mr.  Charteris,  contractor,  of  Page- 
street,  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Bennison, 
surveyor,  Mr.  C.  Miller  being  the  clerk  of  works. 
Messrs.  North  &  Son,  of  London-road,  Southwark, 
have  erected  a  number  of  the  corrugated  iron 
buildings  facing  the  Arena,  including  farriers' 
shop,  ambulance  buildings,  Press-room,  fire  and 
police  stations,  &c. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings. — Thurs¬ 
day's  Sheffield  papers  announce  that  notices 
have  been  issued  calling  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  for  Monday  next  to  “receive 
the  report  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  and  of  the 
Improvement  Committee  on  the  six  final  com¬ 
petitive  designs  for  the  new  municipal  buildings, 
and  as  to  the  set  of  designs  to  be  adopted,  to 
consider  the  same,  and  to  pass  such  a  resolution 
or  resolutions  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  expe¬ 
dient.” 

The  Drainage  of  Guildford.  —  A  limited 
competition  for  the  drainage  of  the  county 
town  of  Surrey  has  recently  taken  place,  four 
engineering  firms  having  submitted  plans  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Guildford 
authorities.  The  competitors  were  :  — Mr.  W.  H 
Radford,  Assoc.-M.Inst.  C.E.,  of  Nottingham  ; 
Mr.  F.  Beesley,  M.Inst.  C.E. ;  Mr.  F.  Went¬ 
worth  Shields,  M.Inst.  C.E. ;  Messrs.  Shone  & 
Ault ;  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Lailey,  Assoc.-M.Inst. 
C.E.,  of  Westminster.  Pumping  will  have  to 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  raise  a  small  portion 
of  the  sewage  to  a  suitable  elevation  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Four  of  the  engineers  advocate  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  sewage  by  what  is  known  as  the 
“  International  ”  process,  which  consists  of  adding 
a  precipitant  called  *  ‘  F erozone,”  or  ferrous  carbon 
to  the  sewage,  and  allowing  subsidence  to  take 
place  in  suitable  tanks,  the  sewage  being  then 
passed  through  filter-beds  composed  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  11  Polarite  ”  (a  rustless  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  highly  porous  condition), 
whereby  a  perfectly  innocuous  effluent  can  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Wentworth  Shield’s  recommen¬ 
dation  embraced  treating  the  sewage  upon 
land.  The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Lailey 
have  been  selected  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Guildford  Corporation  as  the  best  suited 
for  the  town,  and  in  these  plans  the  “  Interna¬ 
tional  process”  will  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Lailey 
designed  the  sewage  works  at  Acton,  at  which 
place  the  International  process  was  first  put 
into  operation  more  than  three  years  ago.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  included  in  Mr.  Lailey’s 
scheme  is  22,408Z.,  and  this  design  has  received 
the  approval  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  slight  improvement  perceptible  in  the 
English  iron  market.  Prices  seem  to  be  getting 
steadier,  generally  speaking,  and  the  inquiry  is 
somewhat  better.  The  demand  for  pig  iron  is 
reviving,  the  low  rates  now  ruling  probably 
tempting  buyers.  The  Glasgow  warrant  market 
has  been  firmer  this  week,  and  Scotch  makers’ 
iron  is  rather  more  readily  taken  up,  some 
brands  being  quoted  Is.  lower.  In  the  North  of 
England  prices  ruling  last  week  have  been 
maintained,  and  this,  to  some  extent,  is  true  of 
the  value  of  pig  iron  *in  other  districts.  The 
hematite  iron  market  of  the  north-west  has  also 
recovered,  mixed  numbers  of  Bessemer  iron 
being  quoted  3s.  a  ton  higher.  There  is  rather 
more  inquiry  for  finished  iron,  but  prices  are 
not  getting  stronger  ;  on  the  contrary,  common 
Staffordshire  bars  can  be  bought  os.'and  black 
sheets  10s.  a  ton  cheaper.  Steel  is  still  quiet,  and 
•cheaper.  The  condition  of  the  shipbuilding 
trade  is  not  improving.  Engineers  keep  fairly 
busy. — Iron. 


-flltisfrafions. 

CHURCHES  ON  THE  LOWER  RHINE  : 
THE  ABBEY  OP  ALTENBERG. 

HE  beautiful  and  interesting  Abbey- 
church  of  Altenberg  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  “  Geo¬ 
metric  Decorated  ”  work  in  Germany.  It  is, 
however,  in  such  a  very  out-of-the-way  spot, 
and  so  difficult  to  get  at,  that  it  is  far  less  fre¬ 
quently  visited  than  it  deserves  to  be  ;  so  much 
so  that  when  the  writer,  with  two  of  his 
friends,  was  at  Cologne  last  July,  he  could  not 
come  across  a  single  person  there  who  had  seen 
the  place,  though  it  is  only  some  fourteen  miles 
distant.  After,  however,  making  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  wonder  ceased,  for  the  roads  about 
Altenberg  are  the  very  worst  in  Europe,  and 
the  way,  as  the  innkeeper  at  Schneebruck, 
the  nearest  town,  informed  us,  is  impossible  to 
find  without  a  guide.  The  railway  goes  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Sohneebruck,  through  a 
desolate  and  hideous  country.  Then  there  is  a 
disagreeable  drive  by  omnibus  from  the  station 
to  Schneebruck  itself, — an  uninteresting  place. 
Altenberg  is  eight  miles  off,  and  a  carriage  has 
to  be  hired  for  the  journey  there  and  back.  The 
first  two  or  three  miles  are  simply  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  ugly  scenery  which  surrounds  Cologne, 
but  after  a  while  we  came  in  sight  of  a  range 
of  hills  of  considerable  altitude,  though  looking 
rather  bare ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  top 
the  ’view  was  most  interesting, — the  whole 
valley  of  the  Rhine  was  visible,  with  the  great 
city  of  Cologne  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain. 
The  spires  of  its  cathedral  and  churches, 
although  some  nine  miles  off,  told  out  distinctly 
against  a  background  of  blue  hills.  Looking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  we  saw  another  range  of 
hills,  higher  than  the  one  we  were  upon, 
separated  from  us  by  a  valley,  with  a  clear  and 
rapid  river.  Down  we  went  into  the  valley, 
and  here  we  at  once  saw  the  truth  of  our 
driver’s  assertion,  that  a  guide  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  the  way,  for  off  we  turned  to 
the  right  down  a  lane,  then  to  the  left 
down  another,  then  we  zig-zagged  up  a  hill, 
then  we  zig-zagged  down  on  the  opposite 
side,  then  we  plunged  into  a  river,  then  up  the 
opposite  bank  past  a  pretty  little  village 
nestling  amongst  oak  trees.  More  narrow 
lanes,  when  a  huge  hill,  covered  with  a 
beech  -  forest,  seemed  to  block  our  way  and 
shut  off  all  further  progress  ;  but  no,  the  plucky 
old  German  horse,  -  he  was  certainly  a  true 
Prussian, — laboured  bravely  on  up  one  zig-zag 
lane  to  the  right,  then  sharply  to  the  left,  the 
beech-trees  meeting  over  our  head  and  sweeping 
the  sides  of  the  carriage.  At  last,  with  a  pull 
and  a  struggle,  we  were  on  the  very  top  of  the 
hill,  but  surrounded  on  every  side  with  other 
beech-clad  hills,  the  counterpart  of  the  one  we 
had  ascended.  The  driver  paused,  and,  point¬ 
ing  down  to  the  ground  beneath  the  horse’s 
feet,  exclaimed  :  “  Dort  ist  kloster  Altenberg.” 
Where,  in  Heaven’s  name  !  —under  the  ground '] 
No.  Looking  down  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees  we  saw,  200  ft.  below,  a  rapid  river  with  an 
ancient  Gothic  bridge,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  a  picturesque  gateway  with  a  vast, 
cathedral  -  like  church  rising  over  it.  The 
effect  was  so  strange,  so  unexpected,  that  one 
could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  real.  But  how 
on  earth  were  we  to  reach  it  ?  To  jump  down 
plump  on  to  the  roof  of  the  church  seemed  to 
be  the  quickest  plan,  but  then  it  might  be 
attended  with  disagreeable  consequences. 
However,  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Zig¬ 
zags  again,  but  this  time  all  down  hill,  with 
the  turns  so  sharp  that  every  moment  I  ex¬ 
pected  we  should  enter  the  church,  carnage 
and  all,  through  the  roof.  However,  at  last  we 
got  down  to  the  bank  of  the  lovely  river,  and 
crossing  the  bridge,  we  entered  the  courtyard 
of  the  monastery,  and  the  great  lofty  west 
front  of  the  church,  with  its  magnificent 
eight-light  window  and  double  doorway,  was 
before  us. 

The  order  of  monks  who  erected  this 
magnificent  church  are  no  longer  here — they 
were  driven  out  of  their  monastery  in  1802. 
The  Prussian  Government  turned  the  place  into 
a  manufactory  of  “  Prussian  blue,”  and  in  1833 
the  whole  of  the  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  churches,  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  refectory  were 
magnificent  twelfth-century  work,  as  some  of 
the  capitals  and  bits  of  mouldings  kicking 
about  in  the  inn-yard  opposite  the  great  church 
still  testify.  The  church  was  much  injured  by 


the  fire,  its  outer  timber  roof  was  destroyed, 
but,  fortunately,  the  fourteenth-century  glass 
with  which  all  the  windows  are  filled  escaped. 
The  Government  of  the  day  restored  the  church, 
and  hence  the  ugly  slate  roof  which  we  now 
see.  The  church  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  is  consequently  very  plain  and  has 
no  towers.  It  is,  however,  a  noble  structure, 
some  360  ft.  long,  with  deep  transepts,  and 
choir  terminating  in  an  apse  and  chevet  with 
seven  radiating  chapels.  The  height  to  the 
vaulting  is  at  least  100  ft. 

Upon  entering  the  building,  its  proportions 
and  vast  size  at  once  impress  one  ;  but  it  is  bare 
and  cold  to  a  painful  degree,  whitewashed  all 
over !  the  only  colour  being  in  the  windows, 
which  are  beautiful  examples  of  grissaille  work, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centuries. 
There  is  a  little  old  furniture.  A  remarkably 
beautiful  tabernacle  (sacraments  -  hauslein) 
attached  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  apse,  a 
pretty  sixteenth-century  iron  screen  half-way 
down  the  nave,  a  great  bronze  pascal-candle¬ 
stick,  and  a  wrought-iron  crane  for  lifting  the 
font  cover.  The  old  altars  all  exist.  They 
are  simple  square  masses  of  stone,  with  slightly- 
moulded  “  menste.”  Between  the  columns  of 
the  choir  is  a  series  of  magnificent  monu¬ 
ments  of  abbots  of  the  church  and  counts  of 
Berg.  They  are,  however,  terribly  mutilated, 
mere  ruins,  in  fact.  In  the  north  transept  is  an 
immense  Flemish  brass.  The  chapel  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  high  altar  is  full  of  magni¬ 
ficent  fragments  of  sculpture,  which  may 
possibly  have  belonged  to  a  great  reredos  or  a 
rood-screen. 

This  church  is  often  called  “  The  parent  of 
Cologne,”  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  had 
the  same  architect,  Gerhard  von  Rile.  It  was, 
houever,  commenced  in  1255,  and  Cologne  in 
1248,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  earlier 
work.  Whether  Altenberg  is  by  Gerhard  von 
Rile,  or  the  architect  of  Cologne,  whoever  he 
ma}'  have  been,  is  a  difficult  question;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  not  the  work  of 
the  same  man,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
architect  of  Altenberg  was  the  greater  man  of 
the  two.  The  proportions  of  Altenberg  are  far 
less  exaggerated  than  those  of  Cologne,  and 
there  is  a  much  greater  air  of  repose  about  the 
interior.  The  principal  points  of  variation  in 
the  two  designs  are  the  following Cologne 
has  eight  bays  to  the  nave,  Altenberg  has  nine  ; 
Cologne  has  four  bays  to  each  transept,  Alten¬ 
berg  has  only  three  ;  Cologne  has  four  bays  to 
the  choir,  Altenberg  three ;  Cologne  has  four 
aisles  to  the  nave,  Altenberg  only  two  ;  Cologne 
has  clustered  columns  throughout,  Altenberg 
cylindrical  column *  everywhere,  with  carved 
caps  in  the  choir  and  moulded  ones  in 
the  nave.  The  triforium  at  Cologne  is 
glazed  throughout  the  whole  church,  at 
Altenberg  it  is  nowhere  pierced  through  the 
outer  walls.  At  Cologne  the  flying  buttresses 
are  double  (in  height),  and  at  Altenberg  single. 
Of  course,  I  have  not  alluded  to  those  varia¬ 
tions  which  would  necessarily  follow  from  one 
being  an  abbey  church  and  the  other  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  but  simply  to  those  which  seem  to  display 
a  different  school  of  thought.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Cologne  shows  the  influence  of  the  South- 
German  School  of  Gothic  working  upon  a 
French  plan,  whereas  Altenberg,  especially  in 
the  use  of  cylindrical  columns,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  flying  buttresses,  is  more  like 
northern  work,  with  a  strongly-marked  Flemish 
feeling  about  it.  The  only  features  in  the  two 
churches  which  strike  me  as  being  very  similar, 
are  the  treatment  of  the  chevet.  In  both  cases 
the  treatment  is  purely  French,  undoubtedly 
copied  from  Amiens.  This  is  remr.-*’cable  in  the 
case  of  Altenberg,  because  the  Cistercian  order 
very  rarely  built  apsidal  ends  to  their  churches, 
though  even  in  England  we  find  one  example, 
that  of  Croxden  Abbey.  It  must,  however,  be 
conceded  that  the  similarity  of  planning  notice¬ 
able  between  the  apses  of  Altenberg  and 
Cologne  is  very  remarkable.  I  can,  however, 
scarcely  think  it  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  two 
churches  were  the  work  of  the  same  architect— 
Drobably  both  men  had  seen  Amiens,  and  copied 
ts  arrangement.  A  very  curious  feature  at 
Altenberg  is  the  row  of  blank  square  panels 
over  the  triforium  arcade.  In  any  other  church 
than  one  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  order  one 
would  say  that  they  were  intended  for  pictures, 
but  the  Cistercians  at  this  early  date  did  not 
have  pictures  in  their  churches,  and  we  see  that 
even  in  the  glass,  immediately  above,  figures 
are  excluded  from  the  design. 

The  west  front  is  considerably  later  than  the 
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Rigg's  Automatic  Self-closing  Tag).  ( See  description  below.') 


rest  of  the  church,  and  was  not  completed  until 
1379.  It  contains  a  fine  eight-light  window,  a 
•double  door,  and  is  adorned  with  some  good 
sculpture.  The  Cistercian  order  had  by  this 
time  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  rule,  and  thus 
we  find  statues  attached  to  the  doorway  and 
figures  in  the  stained  glass.  If  the  latter  is  in 
its  original  condition,  the  order  had  not  gained 
much  by  this  relaxation,  for  the  glass  of  this 
window  is  the  most  inharmonious  old  glass 
painting  we  have  ever  seen,  and  very  inferior  in 
general  effect  to  the  beautiful  grissaille  of  the 
other  window. 

The  smaller  abbey-church,  or  chapel,  is  a 
pretty  twelfth-century  building,  well  vaulted 
with  a  good  western  doorway;  it  is,  however, 
no  longer  used  for  {religious  purposes.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  Abbey  is  a  very  fine  old 
grange,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots. 

H.  W.  B. 


NORTHINGTON  CHURCH,  HANTS. 

The  church  at  Northington,  near  Arlesford,  in 
Hants,  of  which  the  last  remains  are  now  being 
pulled  down,  was  a  modern  structure  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  architectural  interest,  though  it  was  im¬ 
proved  to  some  extent  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Butterfield. 

The  new  church  which  will  shortly  be  com¬ 
pleted  is  designed  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  and 
stands  a  few  yards  from  the  site  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor. 

It  was  begun  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburton, 
who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  but 
unhappily  has  not  lived  to  see  it  completed, 
and  it  is  now  being  finished  by  his  executors. 
The  walls  are  built  with  cement  concrete  con¬ 
structed  without  the  usual  planking  and  bolts 
by  building  up  an  inner  and  outer  lining 
between  which  the  concrete  was  filled  in.  The 
inner  lining  where  exposed  is  of  thin  Caen 
stone  ashlar,  elsewhere  of  concrete  bricks,  the 
outer  is  of  flintwork  with  dressings  of  Chilmark 
stone  from  the  Wardour  bed.  This  work  has 
been  carried  out  without  a  contractor  by  the 
workmen  of  the  estate  under  Mr.  Potter,  his 
lordship’s  clerk  of  works,  who  is  well-known  as 
an  authority  on  concrete  building. 

The  exterior  flintwork  is  inlaid  in  various 
panels,  finished  flush  with  flat  tracery  of  stone¬ 
work,  in  the  manner  common  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  where  the  richest  examples  of  flint¬ 
work  are  found. 

The  church,  which  seats  2G0,  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  with  an  organ- 
chamber  eastward  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  north 
of  the  chancel. 

The  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  allows  of  a 
vestry  below  the  chancel,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  octagonal  chamber,  with  a  central  pillar, 
from  which  vaulting  of  stone  ribs,  with  panels 
of  rubbed  red  brick  and  stone  in  bands,  spring 
to  the  side  walls. 

The  six  windows  of  the  chancel  and  apse  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  executed  by  Messrs. 
Powell  from  cartoons  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Wooldridge. 
Each  of  the  twelve  lights  contains  the  figure  of 
an  Apostle,  one  of  them  being  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Lord  Digby,  father-in-law  to  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton. 

The  seating  throughout  the  church  is  of 
black  American  walnut ;  the  nave  seats  have 
traceried  ends,  with  a  carved  panel  containing 
heraldic  and  other  devices,  and  the  chancel- 
stalls  have  high  backs  and  canopies  and  carved 
standard  ends,  in  which  are  introduced  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists  and  their  emblems.  The 
organ-case  is  of  the  same  material,  and  over¬ 
hangs  the  stalls  on  the  north  side. 

The  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  with  a  panel  re¬ 
presenting  the  Last  Supper,  under  canopy  work 
with  carved  and  pierced  cresting. 

The  following  have  been  employed  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Jackson’s  designs  : — Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley  for  the  carving,  the  marble  pavement, 
reredos,  and  font ;  Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.  for  the 
embroidered  altar-cloth  ;  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  &  Co.  for  the  wrought-iron  altar-rail,  an 
unusually  elaborate  piece  of  smith’s  work,  and 
for  the  bronze  lectern  and  eagle,  the  bird  itself 
being  modelled  by  Mr.  George,  of  Messrs. 
Farmer  &  Brindley’s.  The  organ  is  built  by  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  church  is  heated  by 
Messrs.  Haden  &  Son,  of  Trowbridge,  under  the 
direction  of  their  London  manager,  Mr.  Blake. 
The  bells  are  being  rehung,  and  two  of  them 
recast,  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  "in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year,  where  is  also  hung  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  chancel. 


LAUNDRY  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
BUILDINGS,  ASKHAM  HALL,  YORK. 
The  block  of  buildings  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  published  this  week  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  engines,  dynamos,  and  accumu¬ 
lators  required  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
hall ;  and  for  the  washhouse,  laundry,  drying- 
closets,  &c.,  requisite  in  connection  with  the 
same.  The  architects  for  the  buildings  are 
Messrs.  Chorley  &  Connon,  of  Leeds,  who  have 
designed  them  to  correspond  with  the  hall, 
recently  completed  from  their  darwings. 


STABLES,  &c.,  ASKHAM  HALL,  YORK. 

These  buildings,  like  the  laundry  ones,  are 
built  to  correspond  with  the  recently-erected 
hall.  Of  their  kind  they  are  very  complete, 
providing  accommodation  for  sixteen  horses, 
with  large  coachhouses,  coachman’s  houses, 
groom’s  rooms,  hospital,  machine  and  engine 
rooms,  &c.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Chorley 
&  Connon,  of  Leeds. 

The  drawing  is  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  this  year. 


SCULPTURE  :  “  MUSIC  ”  AND  “DANCING.” 

These  two  works  in  bronze,  one  of  which  is 
at  present  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  other  at  the  New  Gallery,  are  both  the  work 
of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A.,  and  though  exhi¬ 
bited  separately,  are,  as  might  be  gathered  from 
the  identical  design  of  the  pedestals,  companion 
works,  and  are  executed  for  the  Maharajah  of 
Durbungah,  Bengal. 

They  are  certainly  two  of  the  most  successful 
works  in  sculpture  of  the  year,  both  in  regard 
to  ideal  fancy  and  to  sculpturesque  style.  In 
regard  to  the  birds  placed  on  the  heads  of  the 
figures,  which  have  puzzled  some  people,  Mr. 
Ford  tells  us  that  the  cockatoo  was  used  for  the 
dancing  figure  because  it  is  a  dancing  bird: 
“  The  owl  on  the  head  of  the  other  figure  was 
intended  to  express  solemnity,  ‘  nocturne,’  or 
anything  else  the  reverse  of  gay.”  The  wings 
drooping  on  either  hand  at  all  events  add  very 
much  to  the  poetic  and  fanciful  effect  of  the 
figure. 

Mr.  Ford  suggests  that  a  bird  headdress  may 
have  been  worn  by  some  remote  people,  from 
which  the  metal  bird  headdress  worn  by 
Egyptian  ladies  may  have  had  its  origin/ 


RIGG’S  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLOSING 
TAP. 

This  is  a  tap  contrived  to  close  automati¬ 
cally  and  without  jar  by  utilising  the  water- 
pressure  from  the  supply-pipe,  a  cushion  of 
water  being  formed  against  which  the  valve 
has  to  close.  The  section  shows  the  tap  open 
and  water  passing,  the  “  Cataract  Chamber  ” 
A  being  filled  automatically  by  water  admitted 
along  the  central  passage  B  in  the  spindle, 
which  is  always  in  communication  with  the 
supply-pipe.  On  releasing  the  finger  the 
pressure  on  the  greater  area  C  overcomes  that 
on  the  lesser  D,  causing  the  pipe  to  close  auto¬ 
matically  without  concussion.  A  spring  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  case  of  the  pipe  being  empty  or  the 
pressure  low  ;  but  the  special  advantage  of  this 
is  that  it  depends  on  a  power  which  in  the 
normal  state  of  the  water-supply  is  always  the 
same,  and  does  not  weaken  by  usage,  as  a  spring 
must  inevitably  do.  The  agents  are  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Pipe  Syndicate  Company. 


The  Printing-machine  Managers’  Su¬ 
perannuation  Fund. — The  annual  excursion 
in  aid  of  this  deserving  institution  will  this 
year  be  run  to  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Canter¬ 
bury  on  Saturday,  July  5. 


INCLINED  GAS-RETORTS. 

The  automatic  system  of  charging  and  dis¬ 
charging  gas-retorts  by  gravitation  attracted 
last  week  a  large  party  of  visitors  to  the  Brent¬ 
ford  Gas  Works.  That  it  should  remain  to  be 
demonstrated  at  this  day  that  there  is  great 
advantage  and  economy  in  setting  the  retorts 
for  distilling  the  coal  at  an  angle,  so  that  the 
charges  may  slide  down  into  them,— and  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  a  novelty, — does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  remarkable  amount  of 
inventive,  or  even  engineering,  genius  in  several 
generations  of  gas  engineers  and  managers. 
Clay  is  said  to  have  tried  it  in  1803,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  accomplished  it  before  Coze,  the 
Frenchman,  at  Rheims,  in  1885, — some  five 
years  ago.  Everybody  knew  that  masses  of 
material  once  set  in  motion  have  a  tendency  to 
come  to  rest  at  some  particular  angle  which 
varies  with  the  form,  weight,  and  other 
characteristics.  But  no  one  during  ninety 
years  of  gas  industry  has  substituted  this 
simple  means  for  the  old  horizontal 
setting  in  the  loading  of  the  retorts  by 
long  scoops,  containing  about  a  hundredweight 
of  coal  borne  on  men's  shoulders  and  launched 
thence  into  them  with  much  scorching  labour 
and  fatigue.  Instead  of  a  special  angle  being 
needful  for  each  kind  and  dimension  of  mate¬ 
rial,  it  is  found  that  in  practice  an  angle  of 
30  degrees  will  serve  for  all  kinds  of  coals  and 
sizes.  This  simplification  is  important,  and 
bases  the  rest  of  the  processes  upon  a  tangible 
foundation.  Last  year  further  improvements, 
in  the  setting  of  the  retorts,  by  which  the  cost 
of  erection  is  much  reduced  and  also  in  the 
mechanical  means  of  charging  and  discharging, 
were  effected  by  Messrs.  Morris  &  Van  Vestrant. 
These  improvements  are  embodied  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Brentford  Works  which  have  been 
fitted  up  on  the  new  principle. 

The  ordinary  horizontal  retorts  there  are 
20  ft.  long,  and  are  charged  at  both  ends 
simultaneously,  six  men  being  engaged  in  the 
operation, — some  minutes  being  frequently  taken 
to  perform  it.  These  men  must  be  of  strong 
physique,  and  trained  to  work  skilfully  together. 
A  deficiency  on  the  part  of  one  man  may  tend 
to  the  injury  of  another,  and  the  training 
required  for  the  filling  of  the  retorts  by  the 
shoots,  evenly  and  properly  from  end  to  end,  is 
not  attainable  without  experience.  Thus  it  is 
difficult  always,  and  sometimes  in  emergencies 
impracticable,  to  fill  the  places  of  men  falling 
out  through  illness  or  disagreements.  For  the 
higher  reasons  of  civilisation  the  new  system 
deserves  encouragement,  in  that  it  obviates  the 
need  for  arduous  toil. 

The  new  system  is  worked  in  the  following  way 
at  Brentford  The  coals  are  elevated  to  a  plat¬ 
form  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  retorts  ; 
and  the  charge  of  7  cwt.  is  put  in  a  truck  which 
moves  along  a  line  of  rails.  Under  this  plat¬ 
form  also  are  movable  vertical  tubes  or  shoots, 
telescopically  adjustable  to  the  different  levels 
of  the  mouths  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  retorts. 
The  charge  of  coals  is  injected  into  the  shoot 
from  the  truck  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  slide.  In 
their  descent  the  coals  acquire  sufficient  velo¬ 
city  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  rest  on  the 
slope  of  the  retort,  and,  consequently,  they 
travel  downwards  along  its  floor  until  arrested 
by  a  stop-piece,  which  is  inserted  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  retort  before  closing  thelid.  The  front 
portion  of  the  charge  being  thus  arrested,  the 
remainder  is  gradually  brought  to  a  stand  in 
succession,  the  whole  charge  being  so  regularly 
distributed  that  the  retort  will  contain  one- 
seventh  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity.  The 
charges  can  be  shot  in  far  quicker  than  they 
can  be  put  in  by  the  old  hand  proceedings — 
from  five  to  seven  seconds  sufficing.  When 
charged  the  retort  lid  is  closed,  and  the  car¬ 
bonising  goes  on  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in 
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superior  degree.  When  the  distillation  is 
effected  the  lid  at  the  lower  end  of  the  retort  is 
opened  and  the  stop  removed.  The  coke  within 
is  now  seen  in  radiant  red  heat,  slightly  ex¬ 
panded  against  the  sides,  sufficiently  to  hold  it 
up.  A  light  rake  or  slice  is  inserted  under  the 
coke,  which  then  slips  forward  rapidly  with 
but  the  slightest  labour,  and  falls  down 
in  a  continuous  flow  into  the  quenching- 
vault  below,  whence  it  is  carried  out  of  the 
retort-house  and  stored  or  put  into  trucks  as 
required.  The  wear  and  cost  of  tools  is  much 
diminished.  A  most  important  practical  result 
of  the  system  is  the  greater  control  it  affords 
over  the  illuminating  properties  of  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced, — in  this,  that  no  gang  work  being  needed, 
the  time  of  carbonising  can  be  shortened 
optionally  to  any  extent  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
six  hours’  work.  Thus,  a  more  highly  car- 
buretted  gas  can  be  secured  by  sacrificing  the 
weak  carbonic  oxide  and  marsh  gases  given  off 
towards  the  end  of  the  six  hours’  charge.  In 
foggy  weather,  also,  by  thus  shortening  the  time 
of  distillation,  one  quarter  more  gas  can  be 
made  in  the  same  retorts,  provided  the  heating 
is  kept  up  ;  which,  where  gaseous  fuel  is  used, 
as  it  is  at  Brentford,  is  very  easily  accomplished. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT: 

NEGLECT  TO  GIVE  NOTICE  TO  DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR. 

The  case  of  the  District  Surveyor  for  East 
Hackney  North  v.  Anthony  &  Co.,  Limited,  was 
heard  in  the  North  London  Police-court  on  the 
12th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Montagu  Williams. 

The  defendants  were  summoned  for  neglect  to 
give  notice.  They  had  recently  erected  on  the 
front  of  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  two  wooden 
advertisement  framings,  each  measuring  about  18  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  supported  on  wood  brackets  driven  into 
the  wall  and  fixed  with  iron  holdfasts,  some  with 
and  some  without  screws. 

The  District  Surveyor  relied  on  sections  9  and  14 
and  section  26,  rule  1. 

The  defendants,  by  counsel,  contended  that  the 
Building  Act  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  what 
was  a  permanent  part  of  a  building,  and  not  to 
such  temporary  things  as  advertisement-boards  and 
brewers’  signs. 

The  defendants  were  ordered  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
10s.  and  12s.  6d.  costs,  the  Magistrate  refusing  to 
grant  a  case. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  AT  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SIR, — I  wish  to  ask  for  the  opportunity  of  urging 
that  further  and  calmer  deliberation  should  be 
given  by  the  membors  of  the  Association  to  the 
proposals  of  the  now  lapsed  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  An  unusual  amount  of  controversial  heat  has 
been  engendered  at  the  last  few  meetings  on  the 
subject,  and  almost  angry  looks  have  been 
exchanged  between  nearly  equally-matched  bodies 
of  supporters.  The  Session,  according  to  the  rules, 
lapsed  with  May,  and  in  the  season  of  evening 
tennis  and  boating  and,  let  us  hope,  of  sketching,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  fairly  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  members.  Surely  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Association  is  good  enough  to  last 
until  the  cooler  days  and  longer  evenings  of  autumn, 
for  we  should  not  be  forced  to  suppose  that  more 
time  and  thought  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  new 
scheme. 

The  rules  must  be  carefully  readjusted  and  the 
constitution  re-drawn  before  the  alterations  can 
become  operative,  and  unless  the  new  army  of 
lecturers  at  “31s.  6d.  per  lecture”  are  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  their  syllabuses,  nothing  can 
be  done  before  the  next  brown-book  goes  to  press 
in  August. 

Two  things  have  to  be  done  if  the  Education 
report  is  to  become  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Association — each  independent  of  the  other,  but 
strangely  linked  in  the  amateurish  report  of  the 
committee.  The  first  is  to  substitute  an  architec¬ 
tural  paid  “  dominie  ”  for  a  real  architect  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  voluntary  teacher,  and  to  publicly  (and  I 
urge  the  importance  of  full  consideration  by  the 
profession  of  this  point)  disown  and  discredit  the 
pupilage  system,  which,  afier  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it,  has  produced  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  National  School  of  Architecture  that  for 
extraordinary  vigour  and  freshness  is  unrivalled  in 
the  records  of  the  century. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Association  is  to 
have  a  purge  of  a  drastic  character.  After  having 
in  a  course  of  undeterred  progress  advanced  to  a 
membership  of  ovor  1,000  members,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  to  be  doubled,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock 
ut  back  into  darkness,  as  far  as  progress  in  mem- 
ership  is  concerned.  Do  the  membors  who  have 
built  up  the  Association  realise  this  ?  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  work  of  the  Association  is  so 
great  that  more  money  must  be  paid  for  secretarial 


assistance,  kc.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  and  I  admit 
it,  with  hearty  thanks  to  the  honorary  labourers 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  old  motif  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  have  worked  hard  and  lovingly 
for  no  pay.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  last 
year  the  Association  spent  one  quarter  of  its  income 
on  the  conversazione  and  soiree,  and  that  if  the 
expenditure  on  these  heads  was  limited  to  50?.,  the 
150?.  requisite  would  be  found  for  further  clerical 
help  without  raising  the  subscription  and  “the 
wind.” 

There  has  seldom  been  wanting,  either  in  the 
Institute  Council  or  among  the  Presidents  of  the 
Association,  the  expressed  desire  to  bind  the  junior 
body  to  the  senior  one  in  some  satisfactory  manner 
that  shall  be  a  source  of  strength  to  both.  May  I 
suggest  that  as  the  Royal  Institute  are  enlarging 
their  premises,  and  have  an  efficient  official  staff, 
that  the  office  and  gallery,  rent  and  clerical  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  honorary  and  mutual  body  like  the 
Association  might  be  eased  by  some  paternal  help  ? 
It  is  idle  and — like  other  ideas  floating  in  the  minds 
of  some  “A.  A.”  orators — childish  to  expect  the 
Institute  to  become  the  body  to  teach  architecture, 
or  to  make  grants  for  paying  masters  for  the  young 
in  the  art,  but  the  nature  of  official  and  clerical 
help  is  very  different,  and  could  with  dignity  be 
asked  for  and  with  grace  given  ;  and  as  guineas  and 
their  halves  are  considerations  to  young  architects, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will  be 
likely  to  gain  more  recruits  for  the  Associateship 
at2gs.  with  the  “A.  A."  subscription  at  10s.  6d., 
than  if  the  latter  is  doubled. 

I  hope  that  those  senior  members  who  expressed 
the  hope  that  an  adjournment  of  the  battle  might 
be  made  till  next  session  will  be  supported  at 
Friday’s  meeting,  and  that  their  request  may  pre¬ 
vail.  "  A.  Beresford  Pite. 

June  17,  1890. 


THE  OLD  NAVE,  ST.  SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  a  letter  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Garbett,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
May  24,  July  29,  1839,  is  the  date  on  which, 
according  to  the  article  on  “  St.  Saviour’s,  South¬ 
wark,”  in  the  current  Quarter l//  Review,  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  nave  was  laid  by  Bishop  Sumner, 
of  Winchester.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  there  is  any 
error  as  to  this  date  in  an  article  so  carefully 
written,  and  evidently  with  access  to  original  paro¬ 
chial  memoranda.  The  same  article  states  that  in 
1S38  “  the  old  nave  was  levelled  to  the  ground.” 
If  we  interpret  this  as  meaning  that  the  work  of 
destruction  was  begun  in  that  year,  the  building 
could  hardly  be  described  as  “untouched  ”  in  July, 
1839,  the  month  in  which  the  rebuilding  com¬ 
menced. 

The  first  stone  would  certainly  not  be  laid  until 
the  ground  had  been  cleared  for  the  builders’  opera¬ 
tions.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Garbett,  writing 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  has  made  a  very 
natural  slip  in  the  date  of  his  first  visit  to  St. 
Saviour’s  ?  He  is  certainly  in  error  as  to  the  south 
porch,  the  existence  of  which  he  questions.  That 
there  was  one,  attached  to  the  second  bay  from  the 
west  on  the  south  side,  is  absolutely  certain.  I  saw 
it  hundreds  of  times  before  its  demolition,  which  I 
witnessed  with  bitter  grief.  It  is  exactly  repro¬ 
duced  in  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s  design  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  nave.  Mr.  Garbett  is  quite 
correct  as  to  the  western  entrance,  which  was  a 
very  beautifal  example  of  Perpendicular  work,  with 
richly-carved  oaken  doors  (can  any  one  sav  what  has 
become  of  them?),  as  depioted  in  Pugin’s  “Speci¬ 
mens,”  vol.  ii. ,  plate  xvii.,  K*.  Mr.  Garbett’s 
reference  is  accurate,  but  he  has  been  misled  by  the 
asterisk.  The  note  referring  to  “  Briton’s  Archi¬ 
tectural  Antiquities,”  vol.  v.,  belongs  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  describing  Iffley  Church,  of 
which  “a  ground-plan  and  five  plates,”  as  stated, 
will  be  found  in  that  work.  The  explanation  of 
the  misleading  asterisk  is  this  : — Each  plate  has 
two  signatures,  one  in  Roman  numerals  at  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  ;  one  in  Roman  capitals  at 
the  lower.  The  plate3  being  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  one  alphabet  would  not  suffice,  and  a 
second  was  used,  distinguished  from  the  first  by  an 
asterisk — A*,  B*,  Iv*.  Edmund  Venables. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
SIX-  AND  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSES. 

Sir, — “  Pray,  Goody,  moderate  the  rancour  of 
your  tongue.  Why  flash  those  sparks  of  angry  fire 
from  thine  eyes  ?  ” — they  quite  obscure  thy  vision. 
Corridors  in  my  proposed  houses  need  not  be  dark  ; 
glass  in  upper  parts  of  partitions  and  over-doors 
would  obviate  that,  and  are  usual  expedients.  Cor¬ 
ridors  in  large  city  buildings  and  in  hotels,  say  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  nearly  as  long  as  streets,  are 
dimly  lighted  only,  and  many  approve  ;  evidently 
a  delusion.  However,  lvnightley  can’t  do  it.  Pite 
can,  and  (very  good  of  him)  shows  his  model,  which 
he  modestly  calls  a  “casual.”  Eighth  scale  gives 
18  ft.  frontage  (very  usual  width),  back  parlour  well 
lighted,  kitchen  9ft.  by  8ft.,  dear  little  place; 
rather  tropical,  large  jambs  for  kitchener  ;  dresser, 
table,  two  chairs,  three  persons  seated  in  kitchen, 
two  on  chairs,  one  on  fire  or  table.  Scullery, 
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7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.,  no  copper  (useful  article, 
though,  but  then  at  times  makes  steam,  so  leave  it 
out) ;  back  w.c.  in  direct  line  of  passage,  gross  and 
palpable  to  visitors,  who  might  say,  “  llow  very 
convenient.1’*  First  floor,  two  bed-rooms  8  ft.  wide ; 
don’t  see  where  to  put  bed  ;  front  room  very  good, 
but  one  bed-room  short  allowance ;  dressing-room 
dispensed  with  ;  pity  this ;  fellow  likes  to  keep 
brush,  comb,  and  towel  to  himself;  water-closet 
instead  (this  over  hall — thought  it  a  sunk  porch) ; 
music  of  machinery  to  amuse  callers  whilst  wait¬ 
ing.  In  case  of  w.c.  overflowing,  pretty  good 
benefit  for  heads  of  folks  in  hall  (alias  sunk  porch). 

First-floor  plans  in  time  for  next  week,  and  then 
from  me  nothing  more.  T.  E.  Knightlkv. 


Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  William  A.  Pite[p.  437, 
ante],  that  the  casual  suggestion  he  has  lightly  thrown 
off  and  published  in  your  last  number  goes  far  to 
show  that  the  “  everlasting  plan  ”  of  the  six  and 
eight-roomed  houses  with  which  we  are  so  familar, 
should  not  be  hurriedly  condemned,  for  it  is 
evident  from  Mr.  Pite’s  plan  that  the  jerry 
builder  has  been  merciful  and  spared  us  in  many 
things. 

He  does  not,  for  instance,  place  the  drawing 
room  door  immediately  facing  the  fire-place,  so  that 
anyone  sitting  in  front  of  it  would  be  seriously 
inconvenienced  by  it,  nor  does  he  increase  the  evil 
caused  by  the  dining-room  window  being  forced 
into  the  corner  to  a  greater  extent  than  necessary, 
by  putting  the  widest  room  in  the  rear.  He  has 
contrived  for  us  a  narrow  stair,  but  a  well-lighted 
one,  delivering  towards  the  front  door  and  public 
rooms.  We  can  see  by  Mr.  Pite’s  sketch  how  the 
staircase  might  descend  into  inner  darkness,  and 
the  kitchen  lobby,  while  securing  sometimes 
with  a  little  more  light  a  pleasing  vista 
through  kitchen  and  scullery  to  w.c.  in  rear ; 
how  the  kitchen  which  everyone  says  is  too 
small  at  present  might  be  made  still  smaller, 
being  half  the  size  of  the  “dining-room;”  how 
the  cost  of  the  house,  and,  therefore,  its  rent, 
could  be  increased  by  adding  another  4  ft.  to  the 
depth  for  a  cross-passage,  lady’s  store,  and  glass 
pantry,  which  would  certainly  be  ample  for  the 
occupant’s  requirements  in  that  way.  It  also  shows 
how  the  w.c.,  which  present  sentiment  consigns  to- 
a  back  place,  could  usurp  the  position  usually 
allotted  to  the  good-man’s  dressing-room,  and 
could  be  made  quite  a  feature  in  ihe  front  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  how  the  door  in  the  adjacent  bedroom  could 
be  put  in  the  wrong  wall  and  hung  in  the  wrong 
way ;  how  to  make  one  of  the  back  bedrooms  still 
more  uncomfortable  by  a  novel  arrangement  of 
door,  window,  fireplace,  and  cupboard.  It  also 
exhibits  clearly  how  our  builder,  if  he  forgot  scale 
and  dimensions,  could  produce  still  more  wonderful 
effects  in  tight  places ;  see  the  larder  and  the 
scullery,  where  a  copper  might  be  easily  omitted. 

Sir,  if  we  look  for  improvement  it  must  not  be 
from  casual  suggestion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  improving  upon  a  plan  which  is  really 
the  result  of  a  long  evolution  ;  but  Mr.  Knightley’s 
plan  (though  open  to  criticism  in  some  respects) 
yet  makes  an  advance  which  should  be  considered. 
I  am  sure  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  placing  his 
ideas  at  our  service.  W.  D. 


JUNCTION  OF  SOIL-PIPE  WITH  DRAIN. 


IRON  BUILDINGS  AND  LIGHTNING. 

Silt, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  “J. 
Arthur  Wellington,”  who  inquires  [p.  421,  ante]  as 
to  the  effect  of  lightning  on  iron  roofs,  aud  whether 
a  corrugated  iron  house  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
lightning,  or  whether  it  would  act  as  a  conductor, 
I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  “  Report  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference  ”  (London  :  E.  k  F.  N.  Spon, 

*  There  are  two  doors  between  it  and  the  visitors, 
however.— Ed. 


Sir, — Onp.  437  of  the  2>  «??<?«•  for  Junel4,  Mr.  Frank 
Caws  begins  his  letter  on  this  subject  by  saying  : — 

“  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  a  danger  and  6vil 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  sani¬ 
tarians  ”  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  dis¬ 
charges  falling  down  inside  high  vertical  soil-pipes, 
and  striking  the  fire-clay  bend  at  the  bottom,  by- 
and-by  disturb  the  bend  and  cause  leakage  of  its  | 
joiuts,  on  account  of  this  bend  Dot  being  properly 
supported  or  bedded. 

Now,  sanitarians  and  practical  plumbers  did  not 
allow  this  to  escape  their  notice,  for,  as  far  back  as 
twenty  years  ago  or  so,  I  published  that  when  of 
iron  this  bend  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil-pipe  should 
have  a  strong  iron  stud  or  heel  below  it,  which 
heel  was  to  be  made  to  rest  on  a  solidly-laid  stone, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  When  of  lead  this 
bend  was  to  be  otherwise  firmly  fixed. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  bend  at  the  bottom  of  the 
soil-pipe  being  of  either  fire-clay  or  stone-ware,  or 
of  “  earthenware,"  as  Mr.  Caws  terms  it.  This  bend 
should  be  part  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  not  part  of  the 
drain. 

I  do  not  believe  a  properly  set  and  properly 
cement-jointed  fire-clay  bend,  bedded  on  clay, 
would  give  way  as  Mr.  Caws  says.  I  support  his 
idea  of  bedding  the  socket  end  of  the  drain-pipe  in 
cement  or  concrete.  This  is  an  old  practice  with 
me.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


June  21,  1890.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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1882).  That  Conference  consisted  of  delegates 
from  the  Meteorological  Society,  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Eneineers  and  Electricians,  and  the  Physical 
■Society,  besides  two  co-opted  members,  Trof. 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes, 
F.R.S.  On  p.  70  of  that  Report  there  will  be 
found  an  abstract  by  Prof.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  of 
“  Instructions  ”  issued  with  the  “  Army  Circulars  ” 
-of  May  1,  1875,  “as  to  the  application  of  lightning- 
conductors  for  protection  of  powder  magazines, 
■&c.”  In  his  abstract  of  these  instructions,  Prof. 
Lewis  says :  — 

11  The  principles  adopted  by  SirW.  S.  Harris,  as  shown 
.in  Appendices  A  and  B  to  this  paper,  are  stil  held  to  be 
sound . 

Iron  verandalis  and  railings  are  good  conductors  when 
with  good  earth  connexions. 

Iron  buildings  are  good  conductors.  But  if  covered 
with  asphalte,  concrete,  tfcc.,  rods  or  points  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  projecting  above  asphalte,  &c.,  and  with  good 
earth  connexions." 

In  the  Appendix  A,  just  referred  to,  the  late  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S.,  says  : — 

“  Electricity  when  confined  to  substances  resisting  its 
.progress,  as  air,  glass,  dry  wood,  stones,  &c.,  exerts  a 
terribly  explosive  power. 

But  when  confined  to  bodies,  such  as  metals,  offer¬ 
ing  small  resistance,  its  violent  expansion  or  disruptive 
action  is  greatly  reduced,  or  avoided  altogether,  and 
becomes  a  continuous  current  comparatively  quiescent. 
But  if  a  body  be  small,  as  wire,  it  may  be  heated  or 
fused.  Resistance  is  so  small  that  a  shock  has  traversed 
copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  576,000  miles  a  second ;  re¬ 
sistance  increases  with  length  and  diminishes  with  area 
of  section  of  conductor. 

So  a  building  metallic  in  all  its  parts,  or  a  man  in 
armour,  is  safe . 

It  follows  that  a  magazine  if  of  metal  would  be  safer 
than  if  built  in  the  usual  way.” 

These  dicta  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  would  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
current  number  of  your  contemporary  Iron :  — 

“The  Eiffel  Tower  in  a  Thunderstorm.— From 
recent  experience  during  thunderstorms,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  at  Paris  seems  to  be  proof  against  lightning.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  subjected  to  a  remarkable  bombard¬ 
ment  from  aerial  electricity,  being  struck  by  lightning 
■no  less  than  six  times  in  eleven  minutes.  Three  of  the 
flashes  are  said  to  have  reached  the  top  of  the  conductor 
simultaneously,  resulting  in  a  remarkable  display  and 
considerable  vibration  on  the  part  of  the  big  iron  frame. 
A  rattling  of  the  metal  was  heard,  but  no  apparent 
damage  was  done." 

The  “  Report  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference” 
is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  bo  to  architects 
-and  builders.  It  is  well  worth  their  attention,  the 
■conclusions  of  experts  on  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property  being 
very  clearly  and  sucoinctly  laid  down  in  it. 

London,  June  18.  A 

***  In  reference  to  the  quotation  from  Iron,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Eiffel  Tower,  though 
of  iron,  is  fully  furnished  with  special  lightning-con- 
■ductors. — Ed. 


THE  WOODEN  WATER-PIPES  FOUND  AT 
BELFAST. 

Sir, — The  wooden  water-pipes  found  in  the  Foun¬ 
tain  at  Belfast  [see  pp.  404,  420,  438  ante]  were  in 
lengths  of  about  9  ft.  each.  We  took  up  three 
lengths  ;  they  were  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
timber  is  quite  sound.  There  is  a  waterway  3  in. 
in  diameter  through  them,  and  they  are  jointed 


1 


■(fig.  1)  by  simply  opening  one  end  a  little  wider  and 
-cutting  away  the  other  to  fit  in  (but  with  no  iron 
rings).  The  one  end  of  this  stretch  of  pipe  was 
connected  into  a  junction  8  ft.  long,  12  in.  by  12  in., 
with  a  5  in.  diameter  waterway  through  same 
(fig.  2).  This  square  pipe  had  several  connexions, 
one  at  right-angles  each  way  (fig.  3),  and  one  for 
up-stand,  which  was  likely  used  for  supplying  some 
of  the  old  fountains.  It  was  closed  up  at  one  end 
and  open  at  the  other.  This  seemed  only  to  be  a 
junction  for  connecting  the  pipes. 

Belfast.  W.  M'Cammond  &  Son. 


SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  PASTORAL  STAFF- 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Littlehales'  letter 
[p.  438,  ante],  my  own  impression  is  that  the 
examples  mentioned  are  only  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  carelessness  of  sculptors  may  be  answerable 
for  these  deviations.  It  has  just  been  my  lot  to 
behold  at  Farleigh  Castle  (Wilts),  a  seventeenth- 
century  effigy  represented  in  armour  of  the 
fifteenth.  J.  Bagnall. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burnham  Thorp.  —  An  influential  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  chairman,  and  comprising  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  naval  officers,  for  rebuilding  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Burnham  Thorp, 
Norfolk,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field.  This  church,  which  was  repaired  and 
beautified  fifty  years  ago,  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  north  aisle,  and  western  tower,  mostly  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  It  contains  some 
memorials  of  Lord  Nelson’s  family,  including  a 
tablet  to  his  father,  who  was  rector  here  ;  and 
a  brass,  representing  Sir  William  Calthorpe  in  a 
complete  suit  of  chain  armour,  with  inscription 
and  date,  “  1420.” 

Denton. — The  Church  at  Denton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  which  was  only  built  in 
1830,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  church,  is  now 
being  demolished,  and  a  new  and  more 
substantial  fabric  erected  in  its  place  in  the 
Early  English  style.  It  is  to  consist  of  nave, 
chancel,  south  porch,  vestry  at  west-end,  and 
organ-chamber  on  south  side  of  chancel.  The 
walls  are  to  be  faced  with  random  blockers 
from  Houghton  Bank,  lined  with  buff-pressed 
bricks  from  Normanby,  the  internal  panels  and 
arches  being  of  stone.  The  pulpit,  choir- 
fittings,  reredos,  and  chancel  screen  are  all  to 
be  of  Austrian  oak,  the  rest  of  the  woodwork 
being  of  pitch-pine.  The  gangways  and 
chancel  are  to  be  paved  with  Mosaic  tiles,  the 
rest  of  the  floors  being  laid  with  wood  blocks. 
The  windows  are  to  be  glazed  with  cathedral- 
tinted  glass,  having  coloured  roundels  and 
margins.  The  warming  is  to  be  by  hot  water, 
and  the  lighting  by  coronse.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington. 

London.  —  The  new  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Sloane-square,  Chelsea,  was  consecrated 
on  the  13th  ult.  It  replaces  an  old  and 
smaller  structure,  and  has  been  erected  at  the 
cost  of  Earl  Cadogan,  the  congregation  and 
parishioners  providing  the  amount  required  for 
the  fittings.  It  is  stated  by  the  Guardian  that 
up  to  the  present  time  22,0002.  has  been  spent, 
but  before  the  church  is  completed  the  total 
sum  will  probably  reach  35,0002.  Internally 
the  church  is  150  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  9  in.  wide, 
and  GO  ft.  high.  In  plan  the  church  is  a 
parallelogram,  with  narrow  but  lofty  aisles,  and 
on  the  north  side  are  the  morning-chapel  and 
organ-chamber.  Within  the  wall  arches  are  the 
clearstory  windows,  and  below  the  springing  of 
the  arcade  a  deep  frieze,  which  is  carried 
throughout  the  length  of  the  church,  and  which 
is  intended  to  be  decorated  with  a  series  of 
subjects  illustrating  our  Saviour’s  life,  for 
which  sketches  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Burne  Jones.  The  spandrels  of  the  nave  arches 
are  filled  with  tracery  panelling,  with  large 
medallions  intended  to  contain  figures  of  the 
Prophets,  which  are  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Armstead,  and  upon  the  face  of  the  piers  are 
to  be  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  for  which 
sketches  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft.  The  chancel,  which  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  nave,  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  screen  of  green  marble.  A  flight  of 
white  marble  steps  leads  from  the  nave  level  to 
the  chancel  floor,  which  is  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance  are  two  pillars  of  green  marble,  on  which 
are  seated  bronze  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The 
chancel  gates  and  side  wings  are  only  partially 
executed.  The  chancel  stalls  are  of  novel 
design,  and  show  the  unusual  admixture  of 
beaten  and  cast  brass  panels  with  oak  stained 
a  dark  colour.  In  the  panels  are  a  series  of 
angels  holding  inscribed  scrolls.  There 
are  also  large  panels  representing  David 
and  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  figures,  both 
upon  the  screen  and  the  stalls,  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy.  The  altar,  which  is  12  ft. 
long,  is  internally  of  oak,  and  has  a  marble  front, 
in  which  occurs  a  carved  panel  showing  the  en¬ 
tombment,  byMr.  Harry  Bates,  of  which  the  model 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  pulpit  is  formed  of  white  marble 
with  coloured  panels,  supported  on  columns  of 
alabaster  and  red  marble.  The  panels  are  to 
be  enriched  with  metal  reliefs  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert.  At  the  west  end  of  the  morning  chapel 
is  the  font,  the  bowl  and  shaft  of  which  are 
mSde  of  Mexican  onyx,  supported  on  steps  of 
golden  veined  marble.  On  the  shaft  of  the 
font  is  a  band  of  cherubs  holding  scrolls,  the 
work  of  Mr.  F  Boucher,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford.  At  the  east  end  of  this 
chapel  is  a  marble  reredos,  above  which  hangs 
a  piece  of  tapestry  work  executed  by  Morris  & 


Co.  The  front  of  the  altar  in  the  Morning 
Chapel,  which  is  being  painted  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
Stephens,  represents  the  homage  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  Saviour.  The  design 
shows  a  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour  and  His 
mother,  before  which  kneel  the  figures  of 
typical  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Gordon  as  a 
soldier,  Damien  as  a  martyr,  Selwyn  as  Bishop, 
Browning  as  poet,  Lowder  as  priest,  &c.  The 
church  is  lighted  with  electric  light,  the  fittings 
having  been  made  from  the  architect’s  design 
by  Messrs.  Longden  &  Co.  The  lights  are 
enclosed  in  wrought  iron  lanterns,  which  are 
surrounded  by  filigree  work  of  wrought  iron 
gilded.  The  wiring  and  other  details  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Brush  Electric  Supply  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding, 
and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence,  assisted  byMr.  E.  H.  Sedding. 
Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill  were  the  general  con¬ 
tractors,  their  foreman  being  Mr.  Swain.  The 
following  illustrations  of  the  church  have 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  viz. :  A  large  view  of 
the  interior  and  a  perspective  view  of  exterior, 
on  October  6,  1888 ;  one  bay  of  nave  arcade, 
October  12,  1889 ;  sketch  of  chancel,  January  4, 
1890. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Northampton. — A  good  deal  of  new  building 
has  been  done  here  recently,  partly  for  some  of 
the  London  shoemakers,  who,  finding  that 
ground  can  be  purchased  at  about  one  shilling 
per  square  foot,  have  run  up  a  number  of  new 
factories,  although,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  sub¬ 
stantially  as  this  description  of  buildings  would 
be  erected  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Leicester. 
The  architects  are,  for  the  most  part,  beginners 
in  practice,  among  them  Messrs.  Brown  Sc 
Fisher,  of  Wellingborough,  the  following  being 
some  of  their  works  :  —  Messrs.  Stimpson’s 
factory,  Abington-street,  just  commenced ; 
Messrs.  Crockett  &  Jones’s  shoe  factory,  Magee- 
street ;  builder,  Mr.  Wingrove.  Heating  and 
ventilating  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Sturtevant,  of  London. 
The  building  is  built  of  red  bricks  and  Bath 
stone.  About  ten  other  factories  have  been 
designed  by  the  same  firm,  also  a  bank  in 
Mercer’s-row.  Messrs.  Holding  &  Jeffrey  are 
making  extensive  additions  to  the  Town-hall. 
The  “  Dolphin  Hotel  ”  is  being  rebuilt  by  the 
Northampton  Brewery  Company,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Fisher.  Mr.  Hull 
has  added  an  extensive  wing  to  the  Convent 
School,  Abington-street.  Messrs.  Ingram  & 
Shaw  have  nearly  completed  the  new  Masonic 
Hall,  Albert-street ;  also  a  very  handsome 
building  as  a  shoe  factory  close  by.  Within 
the  last  four  years  several  extensive  estates  by 
the  race-course  have  been  covered  with  about 
800  or  900  houses  and  shops.  Several  new 
villas  have  been  erected  round  the  racecourse, 
but  owing  to  the  utter  disregard  one  architect 
or  builder  has  for  the  designs  of  his  neighbours, 
the  grouping  is  anything  but  agreeable. 

Prescot  Q near  Liverpool). — A  new  gymnasium, 
club-house,  and  coffee  tavern  are  being  erected 
at  Prescot  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Cubbon,  architect,  Birkenhead,  for  Miss  Ruth 
Evans,  of  Rainhill  and  Rhyl.  The  buildings 
will  include  a  public  gymnasium,  51  ft.  by  21  ft., 
having  dressing-room  and  all  necessary  conve¬ 
niences  attached  ;  billiard  and  reading-rooms, 
with  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms,  &c. ;  coffee 
tavern,  consisting  of  large  refreshment-room 
fitted  with  serving-bar,  seats  and  tables,  bicycle- 
shed,  verandahs,  See.  The  buildings,  which  will 
be  Gothic  in  character,  will  be  of  two  stories 
high,  and  faced  externally  with  red  sandstone 
from  local  quarries.  All  internal  woodwork 
will  be  of  pitch-pine  varnished.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Hughes 
&  Stirling,  contractors,  of  Bootle-cum-Linacre 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect. — 
A  new  public  swimming-bath,  designed  by  the 
same  architect,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Prescot,  for  Miss  Ruth  Evans.  It  consists  of 
swimming-bath  room  50  ft.  by  23  ft.,  having 
eleven  dressing-boxes,  all  being  fitted-up  in  the 
best  style,  and  with  all  modern  conveniences 
and  fittings.  The  design  is  Gothic,  all  the 
external  walls  being  faced  with  local  red  sand¬ 
stone,  the  internal  walls  faced  with  selected 
bricks,  the  sides  of  bath  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks,  and  the  bottom  laid  on  concrete  bed 
with  heavy  white  tiles,  all  set  in  cement.  The 
internal  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished  ; 
roof-lights  glazed  with  Hartley’s  rolled  plate, 
and  slated  with  Vellenhelli  slates.  Movable 
Louvred  ventilators,  which  may  be  opened  and 
closed  at  will,  are  provided  in  the  roof.  The 
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contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hughes 
&  Stirling,  under  the  architect’s  superinten¬ 
dence. 

Ripon. — Messrs.  W.  Lewis  &  Son,  architects, 
have  just  completed  considerable  improvements 
to  Grantley  Hall,  and  other  work  on  the 
Grantley  estate,  near  Ripon,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Grantley.  Other  work  is  in  progress  and 
contemplation  to  generally  improve  the  estate, 
from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Messrs.  Lewis  k 
Son. 


®Ije  Column. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XXV. 

METERS. 

mN  some  districts  it  is  the  custom  tc 
charge  for  electricity  supply  at  sc 
much  per  lamp,  or  other  piece  ol 
apparatus,  per  annum;  but  a  far  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  is  to  meter  the  B.T.U.’s  which  are  used 
in  a  building,  by  placing  some  form  of  electric 
meter  where  the  street  mains  are  tapped  for  the 
local  supply  current.  The  following  properties 
of  the  electric  current  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  metering  (i)  the  decomposition  of 
a  compound  conducting  liquid,  (ii)  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  a  conductor,  (iii)  the  field  of 
force  produced.  A  meter  may  measure  either 
coulombs  or  joules.  If  a  building  is  supplied 
under  constant  E.M.F.  the  coulombs  alone 
need  be  recorded,  for  if  their  number  be 
multiplied  by  the  E.M.F.  the  joules  are  at 
once  obtained  ;  again  if  the  current  be  constant 
but  the  E.M.F.  be  varied  the  meter  is  placed 
as  a  shunt  across  the  house  mains,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  current  which  flows  through 
it  shall  be  proportional  to  the  E.M.F.  between 
the  terminals ;  in  this  case  also  the  coulombs 
registered,  multiplied  by  some  number,  will  give 
the  joules  used. 

Meters,  based  on  the  fact  that  if  a  continuous 
current  be  passed  between,  say,  two  plates  of 
metallic  copper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  a  definite  weight  of  copper 
will  dissolve  from  the  positive  plate  and  deposit 
on  the  negative,  for  every  coulomb  that  passes, 
irrespective  of  the  current,  have  long  been 
employed.  Among  early  meters  of  this  kind 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Edison  and  of 
Wright.  An  ingenious  modification  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  use  w'ith  an  alternating  current 
by  Lowrie  and  Hall.  If  an  alternating  current 
be  passed  through  an  ordinary  depositing  cell, 
there  would,  as  a  whole,  be  no  change  in  weight 
of  either  plate  because  as  many  coulombs  would 
pass  in  one  direction  as  the  other.  The  inventors 
therefore  put  a  charged  secondary  cell  in  series 
with  the  depositing  cell ;  as  a  result,  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  helped  in  one  direction  but  opposed  in 
the  other  by  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  and  the 
excess  of  coulombs  in  the  direction  of  this  E.M.F. 
is  recorded,  its  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  coulombs  passed  being  easily  calculated.  A 
practical  defect  in  all  meters  of  this  kind  is 
that  the  plates  have  to  be  periodically  removed 
and  weighed  ;  a  consumer  cannot  see  on  a  dial 
the  number  of  B.T.U.’s  he  has  used  at  any  time, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  gas  passed  through  a  gas  meter  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  mere  inspection. 

A  meter  introduced  by  Professor  George  Forbes 
is  equally  efficient  for  either  continuous  or  alter¬ 
nating  currents,  as  its  action  depends  upon  the 
heating  of  conductors  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current.  A  number  of  wires 
connect  together  two  horizontal 
concentric  rings,  and  the  heated 
air  which  rises  from  this  arrange- 
ment,  fig.  67,  impinges  on  little 
mica  plates  set  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg.  round  a  horizontal  mica 
disc.  This  disc  and  its  vanes 

_ _ K  -  revolve  like  a  windmill,  the 

number  of  revolot.ons  made  being  recorded. 
The  whole  is  placed  under  a  glass  shade  to 
prevent  disturbance  from  external  currents  of 

Dr.  Aron’s  meter,  which  is  very  largely  used 
consists  of  two  pendulum  clocks  timed  to  go  at 
exactly  the  same  rate,  and  geared  to  a  dial  so 

n  °°k  ‘PT  "ndoes  the  ^ord  of  the 
Jher-  u°Pe  Pendu!l-'m  has  its  rate  of  vibration 

cn™tdbya-aeIdEr0tJu0eti  b7  tbe  current  or 
currents  passing  through  coils,  and  it  is  this 
change  of  movement  which  the  dial  records, 
nnms  meP18’,  400  numerous  to  mention  by 

revofutkm  TP motors  whose  ra4e  of 
revolution  is  made  to  vary  directly  as  the 


Fig.  67. 


current,  and  the  work  they  do  is  to  turn  round 
the  index  on  the  recording  dial.  When  these 
motor  -  meters  are  used  for  the  alternating 
current,  the  alternating  current  in  the  field  coils 
induces  currents  in  a  short-circuited  armature, 
so  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  commutator 
is  required. 

SWITCHES. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  able  to  stop 
at  any  moment  the  current  in  any  main  or 
branch,  and  for  this  purpose  the  continuity  of 
tbe  conductor  carrying  the  current  is  broken. 
A  switch  is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  remov¬ 
able  part  is  introduced  into  any  circuit,  and 
when  a  large  current  is  flowing  under  a  high 
E.M.F.  there  is  danger  of  an  arc  forming  at  the 
break  across  the  gap  made,  for  the  reasons 
already  explained  in  connexion  with  fuses. 

The  means  adopted  for  getting  over  the 
danger  of  arcing  in  a  switch  are  to  introduce 
breaks  simultaneously  in  two  places,  and  to 
make  the  separation  so  rapidly  that  sufficient 
heated  vapour  cannot  be  produced  to  form  the 
arcs.  Fig.  68  represents  an  exceedingly  simple, 
but  very  effective,  main  switch.  The  current  is 


led  across  a  bar  of  brass  or  other  metal,  B,  bent 
over  at  the  ends  and  gripped  by  two  split  rings, 
S  S,  which  can  be  tightened  to  any  desired 
degree  by  means  of  nuts,  and  the  separated 
ends  of  the  main  cable  are  connected  to  these 
rings,  through  the  terminals  Tj  and  Ta.  Some 
little  force  is  required  to  release  the  bar  from 
contact  with  the  rings,  and  when  they  do  let  go 
it  comes  away  with  a  jerk,  so  that  the  circuit  is 
broken  in  two  places  with  great  rapidity.  A 
switch  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  leave  it  “  partly  on,”  that  is  making 
loose  contacts,  which,  while  allowing  the  current 
to  pass,  introduce  a  high  resistance,  and  cause 
heating  to  a  dangerous  degree.  A  spring  there¬ 
fore,  always  acts,  to  pull  the  bar  out  of  contact, 
so  that,  unless  it  is  tightly  gripped,  it  will  not 
stay  in  a  position  to  let  the  current  pass. 


Fig.  69.* 


A  similar  kind  of  switch  is  shown  in  fig.  69, 
suitable  for  single  lamps  or  small  groups  of 
lamps.  The  bar  is  kept  away  from  the  clips  by  a 
spring,  unless  held  tightly  by  them.  The  handle, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  the  cover  (not  shown  in 
the  figure),  is  not  in  any  way  attached  to  the  bar, 
.and  is  cut  away  underneath,  so  that  on  turning 
it  through  a  fairly  large  angle  it  will  touch  the 
bar  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  the  handle  turns 
the  bar  until  the  clips  loosen  their  hold,  and 
are  unable  to  resist  the  spring,  when  it  flies  out 
rapidly  and  slides  away  independently  of  the 
handle.  As  an  arc  does  not  form  when  contact 
is  made,  in  neither  form  of  switch  need  contact 
be  made  with  such  rapidity.  Any  switch  in 
which  the  current  passes  on  to  the  arm  through 
the  pin  about  which  it  turns  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  material  on  which  the  working  parts 
are  mounted  should  be  uninflammable. 


Surveyorship,  Banbury.  —  Mr.  S.  E. 

Burgess,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Assistant  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  was  last  week 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Banbury,  Oxon.  There  were  ninety-three 
applicants  for  the  post. 


*  b]°ck  for  this  figure  has  been  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hart,  of  Westminster. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,237,  Syphon  Flushing-cisterns.  T.  Deeley. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production 
of  a  perfect  water-waste  preventer,  combined  with 
a  noiseless  flusher.  It  is  an  improvement  on  a 
previous  patent,  and  consists  of  a  long  and  short 
leg  syphon  arrangement,  with  the  short  leg  or  inlet 
passage  pierced  near  its  upper  end,  over  which  is 
fitted  a  flexible  sleeve- valve  carried  by  a  sliding 
tube,  the  tube  being  raised  by  a  float  connected  at 
its  lower  end.  The  outlet  or  long-leg  of  the  syphon 
has  an  open-topped  branch  which  is  closed  by  a 
self-closing  valve,  operated  by  the  cistern-pull.  By 
the  rising  of  the  vaive  water  for  tbe  creation  of  the 
vacuum  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  long-leg  and< 
down  pipe  of  the  cistern. 

10,386,  Brick  Facings.  R.  Kerr. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  bricks  which  are- 
exposed  to  the  surface  and  form  the  face  of  the  wall, 
&c.,  are  fluted  or  rippled,  rounded,  or  indented  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  the  light  by  reflection. 
The  surface  is  also  sometimes  composed  of  special, 
materials,  pottery,  glass,  kc. ;  or  the  outside  surface 
of  the  bricks  are  highly  glazed  in  order  that  light 
may  be  reflected  from  them. 

10,463,  Cupboard-turn  or  Door-fastener.  W. 
Douslin. 

In  place  of  the  ordinary  latch  with  a  square 
socket-hole,  and  held  upon  the  spindle  of  a  cup¬ 
board-turn  by  means  of  a  nut, — which  frequently 
works  loose, — according  to  this  invention  a  latch  is- 
mounted  upon  a  spindle  of  nearly  square  section, 
upon  the  corners  of  which  spindle  a  screw-thread  is 
formed  and  this  spindle  is  fitted  into  a  knob.  A 
set-screw  passing  through  a  slot  in  the  spindle 
enables  the  latch  to  bo  screwed  up  to  the  side  of 
the  door. 

10,900,  Liquid  Glue.  W.  G.  Richardson. 

This  invention  refers  to  a  liquid  waterproof  glue,, 
prepared  by  dissolving  gum-shellac  in  spirits  o S' 
wine,  naphtha,  &c.  This  glue  is  not  soluble  by 
either  water  or  heat. 

3,776,  Sash  Fastener.  W.  J.  Ingram. 

The  fastener  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent 
is  a  sliding-bolt  attached  to  a  spiral  spring,  which, 
when  locked,  throws  the  bolt  back,  enabling  a  pro¬ 
jection  to  enter  a  groove  towards  the  front.  To 
unlock  it  the  bolt  must  be  pushed  in  so  as  to  dis¬ 
engage  it  from  the  groove,  then  turned  half  round, 
when  the  spring  will  throw  the  bolt  back.  This 
bolt  is  made  to  pass  between  two  lips  on  the  bottom 
sash,  and  through  a  tongue  on  the  top  sash,  the 
tongue  passing  between  the  two  lips.  This  tongue 
is  screwed  on  the  edge  of  the  meeting-rail  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tbe  surface,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
cut  the  bolt  or  open  the  sash  without  breaking  the 
glass. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

June  2. — 8,488,  J.  Andrews,  Screws,  Screw  Nails  , 
&c. — 8,498,  J.  &  O.  Macfarlane,  Sewer  Gas  and 
Sewage.  —  8,512,  R.  Leslie,  Stair  Treads. — 8,519,  CL 
Prinz,  Manufacture  and  Treatment  of  Cement. — 
8,521,  J.  Wallace,  Kitchen  Ranges. 

June  3. — 8,542,  H.  Farmer,  Self-closing  Hinge 
for  Doors  and  Gates. — 8,555,  T.  Garlick,  Check  or 
Stop  for  Sash  Windows.— 8,558,  W.  Coulson, 
Metallic  Frames  and  Supports  for  Glass  and  other- 
materials  of  Greenhouses,  Roofs,  &c. — 8563,  B. 
White  and  J.  Boyd,  Brick-making  Machines. — 
8,586,  F.  Ecleton,  Ranges  and  Stoves. — 8,604,.  C. 
Shepherd,  Valves  for  Soil  or  Sewer  Pipes  of  Dwell¬ 
ings. — 8606,  S.  By  ran,  Treatment  of  Slag  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Building  Blocks,  &c. 

June  4. — 8,644,  W.  Cockburn,  Securing  Door 
Knobs  to  their  Spindles. — 8664,  C.  Patchett, 
Window  Fasteners.  — 8,668,  B.  Piffard,  Varnishes. 

June  5. — 8,682,  G.  Calvert,  Chimney  Pot. — 
8,705,  C.  Bischoff,  binding  Plate  for  Brick  and 
other  Walls. — 8,723. — G.  Ollier,  Fire-resisting 
Cements. 

June  6. — 8,732,  H.  Hearn,  Spring  Window  Sash- 
fastener. 

June  7. — 8,801,  J.  Curr,  Composition  for  Covering 
Walls,  kc.—  8,817,  K.  Radler,  Hinges.— 8,818,  J. 
Manley,  Construction  of  Baker’s  Ovens.— 8,825,  A. 
Gower,  Ventilating  Tile. — 8,839,  J.  Biirde,  Window¬ 
fastening. 

PROVISIONAL]  specifications  accepted. 

5,977,  C.  Wright  and  J.  Mackinlay,  Stove  Grates,. 
kc. — 6,196,  W.  May,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles. — 
6,225,  T.  Street,  Flushing  Drains  and  Sewers. — 
6,265,  C.  Orr,  Door-closing  Apparatus.— 6,429,  J. 
Vicars  and  Others,  Baker’s  Ovens. — 6,805,  W. 
Thompson,  Paints,  kc. — 6,999,  W.  Lancaster, 
Bevels.  —7,306,  J.  Boustead,  Paint  and  other 
Brushes. — 7,401,  M.  Webb,  Floral  Decoration  Sil¬ 
vered  Plate  Glass. — 7,657,  W.  Gale,  Ferule  or  Collar 
for  Painters’  Brushes. — 7,745,  W.  Lambert,  Nails. — 
8,008,  J.  Cowley,  Nails. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Tuh>  Months. 

9,486,  S.  Wilson,  Dies  for  Bricks.— 4,083,  G. 
Lawrence  and  A.  Ranyard,  Closet-seats. — 6,855,  G. 
Higham,  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. — 7,025, 

J.  Jones,  Safety  Appliances  for  Windows,  &c. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  9— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Covent  Garden — 5,  New-st.,  f.,  r.  £60  p.a . £1,670 

By  Elliot,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Stratford — 49,  Forest-lane,  f . - .  350 

By  C.  &  F.  Rutley. 

Snaresbrook— 8,  Westfteld-villas,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a.  . .  685 

Sylvan-rd. — A  plot  of  f.  land .  230 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 
Bloomsbury— The  lease  and  goodwill  of  1  and  3, 

Silver-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  r.  £130 .  250 

By  W.  H.  Keer. 

Regent's-pk. — 53,  Upper  Gloucester -pi.,  u.t.  31 

yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  £80 .  740 

Notting  Hill— 90,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

£17.  2s.,  r.  £67.  2s .  540 

By  W.  HOLCOMBE. 

Maida  Yale — Portsdown-rd.,  i.g.r.  of  £50,  u.t.  58J 

yrs.,  g.r.  £2  . . .  945 

Oxford-st.— 129,  Great  Titchflel<l-st.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g.r.  £30,  r.  £75  .  430 

Hampstead-rd. — 2,  Eversholt-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  6s.,  r.  £70  .  725 

St.  John’s  Wood— 13,  Clifton-liill,  u.t.  47  yrB.,  g.r. 

£10. 10s.,  r.  £60  .  400 

By  Ireland  &  Barker. 

Streatham  —  73,  Barron-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 

£9.  9s.,  r.  £45  .  470 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Hayes,  near  —  “  Yeading  Green  Farm,”  and 

65a.  Or.  7p.,  f.,  r.  £160  .  3,620 

Marylebone— 4,  John-st.  North,  f . 

57,  Bell-st..,  f.,  r.  £45  p.a . 

June  io.—  By  Theo.  Wade  &  Co. 

Notting-hlll— 53,  St.  Charles-sq.,  f.,  r.  £90  .  1,200 

By  Wagstaff  &  Warman. 

Stratford— 45  &  47,  Rosher-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £39  . 

Fleet-st. — 10,  Red  Lion-ct.,  the  lease  of,  u.t.  17  yrs 
By  Furber,  Price,  &  Furber. 

Dalston— 1,  Stoke  NewiugtoD-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

£16,  !r.  £90 .  1,000 

Hyde-pk.— The  lease  of  24  Hyde-pk.-pl.,  u.t.  lOyrs.  225 

Hampstead-rd.— 6,  Eversholt-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

.£6.  6s.,  r.  £70  p.a.  . 

72,  Adelaide-road,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £5 . 

By  B.  Brown. 

Poplar— 211,  East  India-rd.,  f.,  r.  £50  p.a . 

253  and  255,  East  Indla-rd.,  f.,  r.  £80  p.a .  1,100 

By  Ellis  &  Son. 

Cubitt  Town— “The  Newcastle  Arms,”  u.t.  51 

jts.,  g.r.  £10 .  2 

Manchester-rd. — L.g.r.  of  £7.  11s.,  u.t.  60  yrs. .. 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

St.  Alban's,  Hillside-rd. — The  residence  “Ramleh”  1,110 
Lambeth— F. g.r.  of  £40  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  60 

yrs . 

Hammersmith— F.g.r.  of  £20  p.a.,  with  reversion 

in  65  yrs . 

F.g.r.  of  £42  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  55  yrs .  1,060 

F.g.r.  of  £63  p.a.,  with  reversion  in  65  yrs .  1,720 

Albion-gardens— I.g.r.  of  £17  p.a.,  u.t.  55  yrs  . .  380 

117,  King-street,  c.f  r.  £80  p.a .  1,550 

Shepherd's  Bush.— 165,  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

g.r.  £5,  r.  £52.  10s . 

Kensington,  Hansard  Mews— F.g.r.  of  £42,  with 

reversion  in  71  yrs .  1,050 

F.g.r.  of  £44,  with  reversion  in  71  yrs .  1,000 

Russell  Mews— F.g.r.  of  £30,  with  reversion  in 

71  yrs .  630 

Acton,  King-street — F.g.r.  of  £23,  with  reversion 

in  62  yrs .  440 

Surbiton-liill — “  Lambeth  House,”  f. .  5,000 

June  ll.— By  M.  Hubbard. 

Regent's-pk.— S8,  Albany-st.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 

£13.  10s.,  r.  £67  .  615 

Camden  Town— 25,  Rochester-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  £5,  r.  £52.  10s.  p.a .  450 

2,  Wilmot-pl. ,  u.t.  33  yrs  ,  g.r.  £2.  2s.,  r.  £50  ..  340 

By  A.  savill  &  Son. 

Gray's-inn-road— 1  to  9,  Arthur-Bt.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

g.r.  £45,  r.  £405  . 3,200 

By  A.  E.  Christy. 

Dorking,  South-st. — “  Mount  House,"  f.  . . .. .  680 

By  W.  H.  COLLBRAN. 

Cranleigh,  Surrey— “Oaklands,"  and  9a.  2r.  30p., 

f.  . .  3,350 

By  FAREBROTHER,  ELLIS,  &  CO. 

Strand— No.  32,  Essex-st.,  f.,  area  1,740  ft .  4,000 

Southgate— 13,  Broomfleld-villas,  f.,  r.  £36  p.a...  450 

Thef.  house  “Shirley  Villa,"  r.  £26.  10s.  p.a...  300 

13  to  21,  Oak-cottages,  f.,  r.  £140  p.a .  900 

June  12.— By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

St.  John's  Wood— 77  to  83  (odd),  Carlton-hill,  u.t. 

49  yrs.,  g.r.  £4.  4s.,  r.  £280 . 2,570 

By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Crowborough— "  The  Firs,”  and  6a.  2r.  36p.,  copy- 

hold .  1,250 

BrLxton— 70,  Barrington-rd. ,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 

£1. 17s.,  r.  £42 .  360 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Southwark— 9,  Merrick-sq.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  5s.,  r.  £40  . - .  360 

Walworth  —  61,  Gurnsey-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5.  5s.,  r.  £35  p.a .  320 

Bermondsey— 133,  135,  and  137,  Weston-st.,  u.t. 

24  yrs.,  g.r.  £9,  r.  £106  .  650 

16,  17,  18,  and  32,  Weston-pL,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4,  r.  £97.  10s .  500 

Stockwell— 96  and  112,  Hubert-grove,  u.t.  89  yrs., 

g. r.  £13,  r.  £64  .  570 

Hackney— 31,  St.  John’s  Church-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

g.r.  £6,  r.  £36  . 320 

By  C.  &  H.  White. 

Kennlngton — 61,  Cook’s-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £4, 

r.  £30  . 260 

Lewisham— 72,  Algemon-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  £4..  270 


By  Newbon  &  HARDING. 

Clapton— 69,  Blurton-rd.,  f.,  r.  £39  p.a .  £325 

Haggerston— 155,  Haggerston-rd.,  f.,  r.  £24.  14s. .  230 

111,  Haggerston-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  £3,  r.  £34  295 

Kingsland— 88  and  90,  Clarissa-st.,  u.t.  29 yrs.,  g.r. 

£6 . 320 

Dalston— 27,  Holly-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  £4,  r.  £38  365 

De  Beauvoir  Town— 136,  Tottenham-rd.,  u.t.  32 

yrs.,  g.r.  £4  .  210 

Hackney— 29a  and  30,  Florefleld-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 

g.r.  £4,  r.  £53.  18s .  360 

31  to  36,  Florefleld-rd..  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £24  ....  755 

Clapton— 7  and  9,  Millington-st.,  u.t.  9  yrs.,  g.r. 

£5 .  50 

King's  Cross  — 192,  York-rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6.  16s.,  r.  £26 . 

Hall  End,  Beds. — F.  detached  cottage,  and  la.  Or. 

22p.,r.  £16 .  300 

Leytonstone— 10,  Barnett's-ter.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

£4,  r.  £20  . 130 

Holloway— 14,  St.  Peter's-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  8s.  . . . . ~ .  325 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Bethnal  Green— 103,  105,  and  107,  Green-st.,  and 

17, 18.  and  19,  North-st.,  f.,  r.  £144.  14s .  1,450 

Stepney  Green— 24  to  30,  Hannibal-rd.,  u.t.  28 

yrs.,  g.r.  £29.  8s .  470 

1  to  6,  and  13  to  16,  Hannibal-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  £45.  12s .  1.620 

Limehouse — 45,  Rhodes well-rd. ,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

£3 . 1 .  310 

132,  Rhodeswell-rd.,  u.t  22  yrs.,  g.r.  £5. .  350 

1  to  5,  Brookes-ter.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  £16  .  1,090 

Bow— 13,  St.  Leonard's-ter.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6. 10s .  416 

By  D.  WATNEY  &  SON8. 

Twyford,  near— A  residence  called  “  Woodlands,” 

c.  . . . 

Enclosures  of  land,  6a.  Or.  21p.,  c.  and  f . 

Enclosures  of  meadow  land,  24a.  lr.  8p .  1,100 

Cranleigh,  near— “  Waterbridgo  Farm,"  and 

49a.  Or.  22p.,  f . . . 

The  residence  known  as  “  Alibasters,”  and 

50a.  3r.  25p.,  f .  1,100 

The  residence  known  as  “  White's,"  and 

22a.  3r.  19p.,  f . ;....  1,200 

Several  farms  aud  wood  lands,  containing 

517a.  2r.  7p.,  f. .  5,000 

The  “  Pephurst  Wood  Estate  "  of  93a.  Or.  15p.,  f. 
Enclosures  of  meadow  and  wood  land  and  beer¬ 
house,  17a.  Or.  lip .  1,110 

Horley,  Surrey — “The  Wrays  Estate,  "100a.  Or.  30p.  6,100 
By  Prickett  &  Venables. 

High  Barnet— 120,  122,  and  124,  High-st.,  f.,  r. 

£140 .  3,000 

Enfield — Enclosures  of  land,  48a.  3r.  25  p.,  f .  1,680 

Palmer's  Green— F.g.r.  of  £110,  reversion  in 

64  yrs .  2,350 

Highgate— 44,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  £40  .  cnn 

Islington — 162,  Barnsbury-rd.,  L,  r.  £45 . 

Islington— 127,  Cloudesley-rd. ,  f.,  r.  £30  . 

Drury-lane— 2,  Clare-ct.,  f . 

City  of  London— 16  and  17,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  f., 

r.  £280 .  7,100 

June  13.— By  Rice  Bros. 

Wandsworth,  Melrose-rd.  — F.g.r.  of  £16,  with 

reversion  in  68  yrs . 

Wimbledon-pk.-rd. — F.g.r.  of  £20,  with  rever¬ 
sion  in  71  yrs . 

By  Baker  &  Sons. 

Upper  Norwood— 53  and  65,  Central  Hill,  f.,  r. 

£52  p.a . 

Highgate — 17,  21,  and  23,  Woodsome-rd.,  u.t.  72 

yrs.,  g.r.  £20 . 

By  Graves  &  Son. 

Notting  Hill— 5,  Bonchurch-rd.,  u.t ,  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

£8.  10s.,  r.  £30 . 

By  R.  Reid. 

Bayswater,  Queen’s-rd.,  &c. — I.g.r.  of  £66,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  at  g.r.  £2 .  1,390 

Hoxton,  Broke-rd.,  &c.— I.g.r.  of  £30,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

at  a  peppercorn  rent .  605 

Holborn— 16,  Featherstone-buildings,  f.,  r.  £S0 

p.a .  1,415 

Hampstead-rd.— No.  213,  freehold  . 795 

By  Drew  &  Son. 

Westminster — 45,  Wood-st.,  f.,  r.  £52 10s.  p.a.  ..  420 

Harlesden— 54,  High-st.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  £5,  r. 

£60  p.a .  920 

By  debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

New  Bond-st.,  No.  4.—  Profit  rental  of  £200,  u.t. 

12  yrs .  1,280 

St.  John's  Wood— 20,  Blenheim-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

no  g.r . 720 

Forest  Hill— No.  2,  The  Glen,  u.t.  70 yrs.,  g.r.  £10, 

r.  £55  p.a .  390 

By  Prickett  &  Venables. 

Camden -rd.— No.  253,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £7. 10s.  . .  2,300 
No.  265,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  £7.  10s., 

r.  £120 . 1,600 

Barnet— “  Eastwood  House"  and  la.  Or.  24p.,  u.t. 

70  yrs.,  g.r.  £10  .  S00 

City  of  London — 18,  Hamsell-st.  and  22,  Well-st., 

u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  £115,  r.  £420  . 3,200 

Dulwich,  Alleyn  Pk. — The  residence,  “Moor- 

field,”  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  £30,  r.  £160 .  1,150 

“Carlton  Lodge"  and  "Tudor  Lodge,”  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  £20.  12s.  6d .  380 

1  to  6,  Alleyn-ter..  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  £18.  6s.,  r. 

£241 .  1,730 

Euston-rd.,  Melton-st.,  &c.—  I.  g.r.  of  £320. 15s., 

u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  £70  .  2,440 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  ds  Thomas. 

Pimlico— 23  and  25,  Tachbrooke-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  £14  .  1,100 

Vauxliall  Bridge-rd.— No.  179  and  181,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  £10,  r.  £84  p.a .  700 

Battersea— 49,  Warriner-gardens,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

£6,  r.  £34  .  330 

[Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pL  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for 
crescent ;  yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  21. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclcsiological  Society. — Visit  to  Waltham 
Abbey.  Train  leaves  Liverpool-street  at  2.50p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Visit  to  the  Thirlmere 
Aqueduct. 

Monday,  June  23. 

Victoria  Institute. — Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  on  “The 
Sites  in  the  East  earliest  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ” 
8  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— Visit  to  Messrs.  Allen 
Scott  &  Co.’s  Printing  Works,  Bouverie-street,  E.C. 
5.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  25. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  —  Annual  Dinner,  Free¬ 
masons'  Hall,  Sir  Richard  Temple  presiding.  7  p.m. 

Thursday.  June  26. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors. — Annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  Address  by  the  President  (Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois, 
City  Engineer  of  Liverpool)  ;  and  Papers  on  “The 
London  Sewage  Question,"  by  Mr.  Crawford  Barlow ; 
“The  Mersey,"  by  Mr.  W.  Spinks;  “The  Maintenance 
of  Main  Roads,"  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hooley  and  “  Traction 
Engines  and  their1  Effect  upon.  Roads  and  Buildings,” 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton. 

Friday,  June  27. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. — Annual  Meeting  (continued).  Visit  to  the 
Docks,  Abattoirs  at  Birkenhead,  Mersey  Tunnel,  &c. 

Saturday,  June  28. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  ami 
Surveyors.—  Annual  Meeting  (continued).  Visits  to  Salt 
Water  Baths,  Pierhead ;  Electrio  Lighting  Station, 
Highfleld-street :  Liverpool  Hydraulic  Power  Company’s 
Athol-street  Pumping  Station;  St.  George's  Hall ;  New 
Royal  Infirmary  (work  in  progress);  and  “Walker’ 
Engineering  Laboratories. 


Enforcement  of  Building  By-Laws  at 
Hornsey. — Some  of  the  evening  papers  last 
week  described  an  “  extraordinary  scene  at 
Hornsey ;  ”  but  inasmuch  as  the  evening 
journalist  is  nothing  if  not  sensational  we  were 
not  disposed  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  our  own 
columns.  The  facts  were,  however,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  stated,  as  will  be  seen  by  the- 
following  extract  from  the  Local  Board’s  Plans 
Committee’s  Report,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  De 
Courcy  Meade,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board  : — 

“Your  Surveyor  reports  that  the  builder . ,  on 

receipt  of  the  Board’s  decision  on  Monday,  June  2,  to 

remove  the  portions  of  two  houses  in . road,  instead 

of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
small  portions  of  the  buildings  which  had  been  erected 
at  the  time  they  were  condemned,  continued  with  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  with  more  than  ordinary  des¬ 
patch.  Your  Surveyor,  therefore,  acting  ou  the  advice 
of  counsel,  proceeded  to  remove  the  buildings  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  9th  iust.  The  police  authorities  were  com¬ 
municated  with,  and  sent  some  constables  to  ensure 
there  being  no  breach  of  the  peace  between  the  builder’s- 
men  and  those  employed  by  the  Board  for  the  removal 
of  the  buildings.  The  pulling-down  was  executed  in  a 
business-like  and  orderly  manner,  and  was  completed 
on  the  following  day,  viz.  :  the  10th  inst.  The  Surveyor 
reports  further,  that  the  adjoining  houses,  erected  by 
the  same  builder,  are  in  contravention  of  By-law  24, 
and  states  that  he  has  this  day  seryed  him  with  the 
necessary  notice  to  remove  the  defective  work." 

The  By-laws  under  which  this  action  has  been 
taken  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  somewhat 
severe  in  their  terms,  but  they  are  deemed  by 
the  authorities  to  be  none  too  stringent  to  meet 
the  cases  of  jerry-building  which  at  times  come 
under  their  notice. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  will  hold? 
their  annual  meeting  at  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,. 
Friday,  and  Saturday  next,  June  26,  27,  and 
28.  After  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report, 
the  presentation  of  premiums,  and  the  trans¬ 
action  of  general  business,  the  President,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Boulnois,  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool,  will* 
deliver  his  address.  This  will  be  followed  by 
papers  on  “The  London  Sewage  Question,’’  by 
Mr.  Crawford  Barlow,  B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E. ;  “  The 
Mersey,”  by  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E.  % 
“  The  County  Management  and  Maintenance  of 
Main  Roads,”  by  E.  P.  Hooley,  Assoc.-M.Inst. 
C.E. ;  and  “  Traction  Engines  and  their  Effect 
on  Roads  and  Buildings,”  by  J.  H.  Burton.  The- 
annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  Eberle’s  Restau¬ 
rant,  Eberle-street,  in  the  evening.  On  the  second! 
day,  Friday,  June  27,  there  will  be  visits  to  the 
Docks,  to  the  abattoirs  at  Birkenhead,  and  to 
the  Mersey  Tunnel ;  arrangements  having  been 
kindly  made  by  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  the  Engineer, 
for  an  inspection  of  this  work.  On  Saturday, 
June  28,  the  members  will  visit  the  Salt  Water 
Baths,  Pierhead  ;  the  Electric  Lighting  Station, 
Highfield-street ;  the  Liverpool  Hydraulic  Power 
Company’s  Athol-street  Pumping- station, 
passing  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings, 
Cazneau-street,  and  Juvenal-street;  St.  George’s- 
Hall ;  passing  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  the  Free 
Library  and  Museum  ;  the  New  Royal  Infirmary 
(work  in  progress) ;  and  the  “  Walker  ” 
Engineering  Laboratories;  and,  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  will  drive  round  Sefton  Park. 
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Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society.  —  The  members  of  this  Society, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Henry  Adams,  visited  the  Broad-street  Goods 
Station  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  on  the  12th  inst.  They  were 
received  by  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  and  shown 
round  by  Mr.  Hignett,  of  the  Locomotive 
Department,  and  Mr.  Carston,  of  the  Goods 
Department.  This  station,  being  arranged  in 
the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  was  constructed 
under  some  difficulty.  It  extends  beneath  the 
whole  of  the  Broad-street  Passenger  Station, 
and  some  distance  beyond.  On  this  side  the  goods 
are  received  for  transmission  by  rail ;  they  are 
sorted  out  and  loaded  into  trucks,  which  are 
then  raised  to  the  upper  level  and  made  up 
into  trains.  There  is  a  large  open  yard,  and  on 
one  side  a  warehouse  of  several  floors,  where 
the  goods  arriving  by  rail  are  received  for 
distribution.  A  few  of  the  trucks  run  over  a 
viaduct  into  the  warehouse  upon  one  level,  but 
the  majority  have  to  be  brought  from  and 
returned  to  the  upper  level  by  means  of  14-ton 
hydraulic  wagon  hoists  working  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  lifts  per  hour.  These  hoists,  made 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong  &  Co.,  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  arranged  with  a  constant  pressure  cylinder 
alongside  the  vertical  lifting  cylinder,  but  with 
a  smaller  diameter,  in  order  to  nearly  counter¬ 
balance  the  heavy  platform  upon  which  the 
trucks  are  carried,  so  that  no  water  is  expended 
in  lifting  the  dead-weight,  being  simply  forced 
back  into  the  accumulator  when  the  lift 
descends.  There  are  five  pumping-engines  of 
SO  effective  horse  -  power,  each  supplying 
the  water  pressure  of  7301b.  per  square  inch, 
these  being  until  recently  the  standard  pattern 
adopted  over  the  whole  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  system,  so  that  all 
parts  might  be  interchangeable.  They  are 
automatically  regulated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  accumulators,  the  supply  of  power  being 
thus  exactly  equal  to  the  demand,  and  deter° 
mined  by  it.  The  capstans,  cranes,  jiggers, 
and  lifts  were  all  seen  in  work,  and  the 
various  details  of  the  mechanism  were  fully 
explained  to  the  visitors.  Before  leaving,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
officials  of  the  Company,  not  forgetting  the 
veteran  Biggs,  under  whose  charge  the 
machinery  has  been  from  its  first  inception, 
twenty-two  years  ago. 

Sanitary  Congress  at  Brighton.— The 

following  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Sanitary  Institute  for  the  Congress  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Brighton,  which  commences  August 
25 President,  Sir  Thomas  Crawford,  K.C.B., 
M.D.;  Hon.  Treasurer,  the  Mayor  of  Brighton  • 
Hon.  Secretary,  A.  Newsholme,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ; 
President,  Section  I.,  « Sanitary  Science  and 
Preventive  Medicine,”  George  Vivian  Poore 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  President,  Section  II.,  “Engi¬ 
neering  and  Architecture,”  Professor  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  President,  Section  III 
“  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology  "  Mr’ 
T°£!f7’  F'R  S"  F-G-S-;  Conference  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  President,  A  News- 
holme,  M.D  D.Ph.,  M.O.H. ;  Conference  of 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  A.  Carpenter  M.D. 
M.R.C.P.  (President).  The  arrangements  also 
include  a  conversazione  in  the  Pavilion  Build¬ 
ing,  a  lecture  to  the  Congress  by  W.  H  Preeoe 
F.R  S.,  and  excursions,  Ind  an  address  to  the 
working-classes  by  B.  W.  Richardson,  MD 
LL  D  F.R.S  The  meetings  of  the  Congress  and 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Pavilion  Buildings 

n  T£?  ?ofLybU5yrA3ylum’  near  Woodford. 

On  the  1-th  inst.,  Lord  Rosebery,  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  pauper  lunatic  asylum  for 
London  We  published  a  view,  plan,  and 
description  of  this  extensive  building  in  our 
issue  for  November  23  last  year.  Mr  G  T 
Hine  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Gabbutt 
Vf  Flv?rP°o1-  are  the  contractors,  the 
amount  of  their  contract  being  387  945^  Ac- 
commodation  is  to  be  provided  for  2,000  in¬ 
mates.  Lord  Rosebery  incidentally  mentioned 
that  pauper  lunatics  in  London  were  now  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  400  a  year  If  that 
rate  were  maintained  they  would  require  to 

.  FantrS!  Telegraph  Factory,  Cold- 

hath-fields.— We  understand  that  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Treasure  &  Son,  of  Shrewsbury  and 

TeW1’  ?  w  be.en.acoePted  fOT  ‘he  Government 
Telegraph  Factories  and  Water  Tower,  on  part 

°rehiteetbl-te  M°f  ^oldbath-flelds  Prison.  The 
of  WOTks  1S  Ml'  HeDr7  Talmer>  of  H.M.  Office 


A  Discussion  on  a  Certificate. — At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Chelmsford  Town  Council, 
a  certificate  was  presented  from  the  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  Pertwee)  for  the  payment  of 
800Z.  to  Messrs.  Longley,  the  contractors  for 
the  new  water  tower,  but  it  was  decided  to 
defer  payment  until  the  receipt  of  further  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  Surveyor  as  to  the  amount 
still  due  to  the  contractors.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Surveyor 
wrote : — “  With  regard  to  my  certificate  for 
80(R.  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Longley  &  Co.,  on 
account  of  their  contract,  while  I  am  willing 
to  afford  any  explanation  to  the  Council 
and  the  contractors,  my  position  is  such  under 
the  contract  that  I  decline  to  receive  dicta¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  my  action  from  either 
party.  The  works  are  practically  completed, 
but  unfortunately  I  was  unable  personally  to 
examine  and  report  before  leaving  home.  The 
payments  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  amount  to 
3,81  SI.  5s.  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  7632.  13s.  within  three  months  of  comple¬ 
tion,  making  in  all  4,5812.  18s.,  of  which  some 
3,5002.  has  been  already  certified  for,  leaving 
1,0812.  13s.  now  due,  from  which  I  have  de¬ 
ducted  2812.  13s.,  and  this,  together  with 
5092.  2s.,  payable  six  months  hence,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  amply  secure  the  interests  of  the 
Council  and  meet  all  contingencies  and  penal¬ 
ties  arising  out  of  the  contract,  or  which  could 
be  recovered  from  the  contractors.”  Alderman 
Dutton  proposed  that  the  certificate  be  at  once 
honoured,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  by  7  votes  against  4  to  pay  the  8002. 

Classes  and  Examinations  for  Plumbers. 

•The  steady  progress  made  by  the  plumbing 
classes  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features 
of  the  movement  for  the  registration  and  train¬ 
ing  of  plumbers.  Among  the  latest  and  most 
successful  classes  is  that  established  last  Ses¬ 
sion  at  Greenock  in  connexion  with  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland.  This  class,  which  commenced  in 
October  last,  and  has  just  terminated  for  the 
Session,  was  held  at  the  Mearn’s-street  Public 
School.  A  report  which  the  teacher  of  the 
class  has  furnished  to  the  District  Council 
shows  that  out  of  the  total  number  of 
thirty-six  students,  the  average  attendance 
was  thirty.  The  happiest  results  have  been 
visible  in  the  greater  intelligence  manifested 
by  the  rising  generation  of  plumbers  in 
executing  their  work.  During  the  preceding 
Session  many  of  the  students  in  the  Greenock 
class  were  given  elementary  instruction  in  the 
plumbing  class  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
Technical  College,  and  they  have,  therefore, 
received  advanced  instruction  in  the  Greenock 
class  during  last  Session.  The  result  of  the 
examinations  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
was  eminently  satisfactory,  the  students  taking 
the  second  and  fifth  prizes,  out  of  five  prizes 
with  medals  offered  to  plumbing  students  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Sanitary  Appliances  and  Builders’ 
Ironmongery.  —  From  Messrs.  Young  & 
Marten,  of  the  Caledonian  Works,  Stratford, 
we  have  recently  received  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  of  baths,  lavatories,  water- 
closets,  urinals,  sinks,  and  countless  other 
appliances  and  fittings,  including  plumbers’ 
brass-work,  ventilators,  &c.  Accompanying  this 
catalogue  was  Messrs.  Young  &  Marten’s  illus¬ 
trated  “  Tariff  No.  13,”  illustrated  with  selec¬ 
tions  of  stock  articles  in  the  shape 
stoves,  gas  -  fittings,  chimney  -  pieces, 
and  builders’  ironmongery,  of  which  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  prices  are  quoted.  The  two  cata¬ 
logues  are  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  will 
be  found  to  include  fittings  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  requirements.  We  may  specially  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “  steamless  and  noiseless”  baths  and 
lavatories  which  are  figured  in  the  first-named 
catalogue,  and  which  are  excellent  in  every 
respect.  The  two  catalogues  taken  together 
form  a  comprehensive  whole,  and  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  studied  by  architects  and  builders, 
and  those  who,  being  “  about  to  build,”  desire 
to  count  the  cost. 

Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society.— We 

are  asked  to  mention  that  the  One  Hundred  Pound 
Prize  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  has  been 
selected  from  the  Nineteenth  Century  Art 
Society’s  Exhibition  in  Conduit-street.  The 
work  is  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Marr. 

New  Baths  for  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square.—  In  our  account  of  this  new  building 
last  week  (see  p.  432),  we  inadvertently  omitted 
to  say  that  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
John  Herbert,  C.W.A. 


Tectolith. — In  mentioning  this  new  material 
in  a  “Note”  in  our  last  issue  (page  428)  we 
observed  that  while  high  results  were  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  it  at  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s 
testing  works,  the  results  of  these  tests  had  not 
been  forwarded  to  us.  We  have  since  received 
the  papers  of  the  tests  referred  to,  and  we  give 
the  following  extracts  from  them  : — 

Pieces  cut  out  of  plates  %  in.  thick  and  1  metre 
square. 


Test 

Mean 

Span. 

Breaking 

number. 

thickness. 

load. 

inch. 

inches. 

lbs.  lbs. 

2,811 

•85) 

12 

437  ) 

2,812 

•76  }  -78 

do. 

379  }  396 

2,813 

•73  J 

do. 

371  ) 

Pieces  cut  out  of  plates  5  in.  thick 
square. 

,  1  metre 

Test 

Mean 

Span. 

Breaking 

number. 

thickness. 

load. 

inch. 

inches. 

lbs.  lbs. 

2,835 

•51) 

12 

213) 

2,836 

•52  f  -53 

do. 

200  V  221 

2,837 

•55  ) 

do. 

249  ) 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton 

Teak,  E.I . load 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada . load 

Birch  „  . 

Elm  „  . 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . 

Oak  ,,  . 

Canada  . . 

Pine,  Canada  red  . 

,,  yellow . 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom 

St.  Petersburg . 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 
100  . 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

6  10  0  7  10  0 

11  0  0  14  0  0 

0  2  3  0  3  0 

3  0  0  4  10  0 

3  0  0  6  0  0 


,,  ,,  4th  and  3rd  - 

Riga  . 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _ 

,,  2nd  . . 

,,  white  .... 

Swedish . 

White  Sea . 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  . 

„  „  2nd  . 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c . 

,,  Spruce,  1st  . 

„  ,,  3rd  and  2nd.. 

New  Brunswick,  &c . 

Battens,  all  kinds  . 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  lin.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First . 

Second  . 

Other  qualities  . 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot 

Honduras,  &c . 

Mahogany,  Cuba . 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . . 

Mexican  ,,  . 

Tobasco  ,,  . 

Honduras  ,,  . 

Box,  Turkey  . ton 

Rose,  Rio  . 

Bahia . 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot 

Porto  Rico  . 

Walnut,  Italian  . 

METALS. 

IRON— Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn 
„  ,,  at  works  in  Wales 

,,  Staffordshire,  iu  London . . 
Copper— British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong . 

Chili,  bars  . 

Yellow  Metal . lb. 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton 

English,  com.  brands  . 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards. . 

Pipe  . . . 

Tin— 

Straits  . 

Australian . 

English  Ingots . 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  . 

Palm,  Lagos . 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  . 

,,  brown  . 

Cottonseed,  refined  . 

Tallow  and  Oleine . 

Lubricating,  U.S . 

,,  refined . 

Tar — Stockholm . barrel 

Archangel . 


3  10 
1  16  0 
2  10  0 
6  10  0 
2  10  0 
2  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 
0  0  0 

7  16  0 
7  0  0 
0  0  0 
9  10  0 
7  10  0 
7  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
15  0  0 
10  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  15  0 
6  10  0 
6  0  0 
5  0  0 

0  10  0 
0  8  0 
0  6  0 


4  15  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
6  10  0 
3  10  0 
6  6  0 
6  0  0 
7  0  0 
0  0  0 

10  0  0 

7  10  0 

8  10  0 

14  10  0 
9  0  0 

10  0  0 

15  0  0 
17  0  0 
26  0  0 

16  10  0 
10  0  0 
11  0  0 

8  10  0 
8  0  0 
16  0  0 

0  14  0 
0  10  6 
0  7  9 
0  0  4} 
0  0  4} 
0  0  6} 
0  0  6} 
0  0  6} 
0  0  6} 


0  0  6  0  0  6} 

5  0  0  13  0  0 

14  0  0  19  0  0 

13  0  0  18  0  0 

0  0  6  0  1  3 


7  0  0 

8  10  0 
63  10  0 
66  0  0 


8  0  0 

63  0  0 

65  0  0 

71  0  0  72  0  0 

69  12  6  0  0  0 

0  0  5}  0  0  0 

13  5  0  0  0  0 

13  7  6  0  0  0 

15  0  0  0  0  0 

15  10  0  0  0  0 

96  10  0  0  0  0 

96  15  0  0  0  0 

100  0  0  0  0  0 


21  0  0  40  0  0 


TENDERS- 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

BARKING.  —  For  rebuilding  three  shops  at  the 
Broadway,  Barking,  for  Messrs.  Telling  &  Hart.  Mr. 
Edward  Clark,  architect,  432,  West  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

D.  Argent,  Barking  . £3,371  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  3,140  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  3,070  0  0 

Grover  &  Co .  3,050  0  0 

G.  Birt,  Barking .  3,049  0  0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover .  2,967  0  0 

J.  Smith,  Barking  . , .  2,746  0  0 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Cottage  Homes  . 

Painting,  Repairs,  &c.,  at  Infirmary,  &c.  ... 

Widening  Line,  Mouleford  and  Didcot . 

Bridge,  &o.,  near  Bryntnenin . 

Manhole  Covers,  Gulley  Gratings,  &c.. . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Vagrant  Ward  . . 

Erection  of  Grain  Warehouses,  Cardiff  . 

Fire  Escapes . . 

Broken  Granite  and  Flints  . 

Road  making  Works  . 

Sewer  Extension . . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Conorcting  Lake,  and  Public  Conveniences, 

Ravenscourt  park  . 

Renovating  Venetian  Blinds,  Western  Fever 

Hospital . . 

Makiug  up  Roads,  &c . 


Additions,  &c.,  at  Vestry  Hall 


Chapel  Keeper's  i:-  sider.ce.  Walsall 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Pontypridd  Union  . 

Seward  &  Thomas  . 

June  24th 

ii. 

ii 

G.  W.  R.  Co . 

June  25th 

fir. 

do. 

11. 

Hackney  Bd.  of  Works 

Jas.  Lovegrove . 

do. 

ii. 

F.pping  R.S.A . 

E.  Egan  . . . 

June  26th 

ii. 

Amershaui  Union . 

Official  . 

June  28th 

ii. 

ii. 

do. 

X1U. 

Kingston  •  on  -  Thames 

Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

xiv. 

Bromley  Local  Board... 

do. 

July  1st 

xiii. 

do. 

im. 

Brentford  Local  Board... 

J.  H.  Strachan . 

do. 

xm. 

London  County  Council 

Official  . 

do. 

xiv. 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

do. 

July  2nd 

xiii. 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade, C.E. 

Joint  Standing  Coin.  ... 

Daniel  Phillips . 

Cent.  Lond.  Scb.  Diet. 

H.  Jarvis  &  Son  . 

xiv. 

St.  Mary  (Islington) 

July  8th 
July  16th 
Not  stated 

Manchester  Corporation 

S.  Loxton  . 

xiv. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Leathersellers’  Compy 

June  25th 
June  27th 

xviii. 

xviii. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa 
residence  at  Berkhampstead,  for  Mr.  S.  Rowland 
Timson.  Mr.  James  F.  Goodey,  architect,  2,  Victoria- 
chambers,  Colchester : — 

C.  Miskin,  St.  Alban’s  . £2,318  0  0 

H.  &  J.  Mathews,  Berkhampstead  2,072  0  0 

W.  Smith.  Tring .  1,878  0  0 

Co-operative  Builders,  Brixton _  1,790  0  0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester .  1,748  0  0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  (accepted) . .  1,672  0  0 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  erecting  new  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital,  Edmund-street,  Birmingham,  for  the  Building 
Committee.  Messrs.  Jethro  A.  Cossins  &  Peacock,  archi- 
Quantitles  by 


Extra  for 
facings. 
..£117  .. 


Builder. 

S.  Surman  &  Sons  . .  £5,785 

J.  Moffat  .  6,760  . .  112  . .  5,862 

H.  Lovatt  .  5,664  . .  20  . .  5,584 

S.  Taylor .  5,226  . .  54  . .  5,280 

Thos.  Smith .  5,199  . .  50  . .  5,249 

Jno.  Bowen  .  5,160  . .  60  . .  5,220 

W.  Sapcote  &  Sons . .  5,088  ..  60  ..  5,138 

J.  Barnsley  &  Sons  . .  4,988  ..  45  ..  5,033 

W.  «ftj.  Webb  ......  4,976  ..  66  ..  6,042 

J.  Smith  &  Sons _  4,965  ..  45  ..  5,010 

Gowing  &  Ingram*  . .  4,769  . .  60  . .  4,829 

*  Accepted  subject  to  modification  in  the  works. 

BOURNEMOUTH.  —  For  proposed  alterations  to 
Linden  Vale,  Cliristchurch-road,  Bournemouth,  for  Mr. 
J.  T.  Exton.  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Donkin,  architects 
and  surveyors,  Bournemouth.  Quantities  supplied 

McWiUiam  &  Son  . £1,775  0  0 

W.  Hoare  .  1,750  0  0 

George  &  Harding .  1,650  0  0 

F.  Hoare  &  Son  .  1,645  0  0 

Barrow  &  Entwistle .  1,642  0  0 

Kingerlee . 1,625  0  0 

J.  White  .  1,650  0  0 

G.  Shears  (accepted) .  1,500  0  0 


BOURNEMOUTH.  —  For  proposed  stable,  Denbigh 
Lodge,  for  Mr.  A.  Jones.  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Donkin, 
architects,  Bournemouth 

F.  Hoare  &  Son  . £497  0  0 

Barrow  &  Entwistle . 495  0  0 

Scott .  451  0  0 

Rigler  &  Crane  .  450  0  0 

Lucas  (accepted)  .  445  0  0 


GARSTON  (Liverpool).— For  erecting  a  new  Jubilee 
Church  Institute  at  Garston,  for  the  Rev.  T.  Oliver, 

D.D.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  Assoc. -M. Inst.  C.E.,  archi¬ 
tect,  May  Cottage,  Allerton,  Liverpool.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Turner  &  Moss,  Garston . £1,186  0  0 

C.  Burt,  Wellington-road,  Liver¬ 
pool  .  1,168  #  6 

J.  Williams,  Garston . ....  1,065  0  0 


LEYTONSTONE. — For  building  the  “Red  Lion  Hotel 
and  four  shops,  High-road,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  Mi. 
W.  D.  Church,  architect,  12,  South-place,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  &  Son,  21,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  E.C. 

Hotel. 

J.  Johnstone . £8,867 

Killby  &  Gayford  ....  8,700 


8,550 


J.  Marsland  .  . 

Harris  &  War  drop ....  8,759 

J.  H.  Johnson .  8.691 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs . 

Dove  Bros . . 

Colls  &  Sons .  S.549 

Holloway  Bios .  8,502 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  8,437 

W.  Shurmur .  8,199 

W.  Gladding .  8,307 

J.  Morter  &  Son .  8,130 

J.  Holland  (accepted)  8,117 


Shops. 

.  £3,600 
.  3,600 
.  3,570 
.  3,400 
.  3,391 
.  3,510 
.  3,449 
.  3,410 
.  3,381 
.  3,363 
.  3,366 
,  3,217  , 
.  3,267  . 

3,270  . 


Total. 
.  £12,357 
.  12,300 
.  12,190 
.  12,159 
.  12,082 
.  12,070 
.  11,999 
11,959 
11,883 
11,800 
11,565 
11,524 
11,387 
11,387 


LONDON. — For  proposed  alterations  to  premises,  Nine 
Elms-lane,  S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr. 
John  A.  J.  Woodward,  architect.  Quantities  sup¬ 
plied  :— 

Jones  . £2,170  0  0 

Higgs  &  Hill .  1,874  0  0 

LatheyBros .  1,770  0  0 

Ford  .  1,724  0  0 

Lapthorne  .  1,695  0  0 

Nightingale  .  1,648  0  0 

Marsland  .  1,615  0  0 

Hooper  .  1,611  0  0 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Primrose,”  No.  53, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Edward  Clark,  architect,  432,  West  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

Drew  &  Cadman . £2,428  0  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  .  2,318  0  0 

E.  Toms .  2,221  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  . 2,146  0  0 

Grover  &  Co .  2,106  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  2,073  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  2,050  0  0 

T.  L.  Green  .  2,049  0  0 

J.  Anley  (accepted)  .  2,046  0  0 

LONDON. — For  building  warehouses,  Golden-lane, 
E.C.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  Walter  Browne,  1,  Boxworth-grove,  Barnsbury,  N.  : — 
J.  It.  Hunt,  St.  Paul’s-road,  Bow 

Common . £2,319  0  0 

C.  Simmons,  Shepherd’s  Bash  _  2,161  0  0 

R.  and  E.  Evans,  Peckham,  S.E.  ..  2,130  0  0 

C.  Blyton,  13,  Garlick-hill  .  2,100  0  0 

G.  W.  Ford,  Vauxhall,  E.C .  2,086  0  0 

W.  Neil,  Bow,  E .  2,081  0  0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester  .  1.998  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Wandsworth  . .  1,990  0  0 

J.  Budd,  Wandsworth  .  1,966  0  0 

Scharien  &  Co.,  Chelsea,  S.W .  1,923  0  0 

J.  Mollett,  New  North-road,  N.  ..  1,898  0  0 

R.  Battley,  21,  Old  Kent-road  _  1,868  0  0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  469 
and  471,  Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Mr.  Alderman  Evans. 
Mr.  Rowlandson,  architect : — 

A.  Hood,  Bethnal  Green  (accepted)  £3,450  0  0 
[No  competition.] 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  detached  house  on 
“  The  Frognal  Mansion  Estate,”  Hampstead  (exclusive 
of  stoves,  mantel-pieces,  painted  glass,  mosaic,  paint¬ 
ing,  papering,  and  decoration).  No  quantities  supplied. 
Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  architect  and  surveyor,  10, 
Bloomsbury-square,  London,  W.C.  : — 

Allison  &  Foskett,  Hampstead*....  £2,000  0 
*  Accepted. 

LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
‘Salisbury"  Hotel,  Fulham,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  James  H. 
Squires.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  .S.W. : — 

Kirk  &  Randall,  Woolwich  . £7,950  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham,  Holborn  7,699  0  0 
W.  H.  Smith,  Walham  Green  ....  7,230  0  0 

J.  Higgs,  Upper  Park-lane .  6,973  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Clapham  Junc¬ 
tion  .  6,895  0  0 

S.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town  _  6,769  0  0 

F.  Mark,  Edgware-road  .  6,715  0  0 

S.  Godden,  Bryanston-square  ....  6,700  0  0 
H.  Burman  &  Sons,  Kennington- 

Park .  6,660  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster-bridge-road  5,999  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  “  Lord  Elgin” 
Hotel,  Elgin-avenue,  Maida-vale,  W.,  for  .Messrs.  Rolle 
&  Co.  AH.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

Todd,  Hackney . £1,296  0  0 

J.  Tyerman,  Walworth .  1,259  0  0 

S.  Godden,  Bryanston-square .  1,225  0  0 

F.  Mark,  Edgware-road .  1,194  0  0 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Kensington . 1,079  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  980  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  Red  Lion,"  Walham  Green,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  James  H. 
Squires.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  49,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Clapham  Junc¬ 
tion  . £2,465  0  0 

F.  Mark,  Edgware-road  .  2,365  0  0 

S.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town .  2,353  0  0 

H.  Burman  &  Sons,  Kennington 

Park .  2,326  0  0 

W.  H.  Smith,  Walham  Green .  2,300  0  0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  1,999  0  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  South¬ 
wark  Wesleyan  Chapel,  for  the  South  London  Wesleyan 
Mission.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect,  75,  Finsbury- 
pavement : — 

Goodman  . £1,419  0  0 

Castle .  1,370  0  0 

Goad  .  1,349  0  0 

Gregar  .  1,284  0  0 

Holloway  .  1,262  0  0 

Woodward .  1,257  0  0 

Chessum .  1,227  0  0 

Battley  .  1,213  0  0 

J.  Anley .  1,209  0  0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
“William  the  Fourth"  Tavern,  Vauxhall  Cross,  for 
Messrs.  Thorne.  Messrs.  Lee  Bros.  &  Pain,  archi¬ 
tects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Roberts . £3,787  0  0 

Gregory  &  Co .  3,687  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton .  3,485  0  0 

Holloway  Bros .  3,467  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  3,435  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  a  boundary-fence  between 
Parliament  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  Lord  Mansfield  s 
property,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath  Enlargement  Act,  for  the  London  County 
Council  :— 

Wilson  &  Watson  . £2,570  0  0 

J.  Wood .  2,166  0  0 

J.  Stenning  &  Son  .  2,096  0  O 

M.  Marshall .  2,057  0  0 

T.  Turner,  Limited  * .  1,425  0  0 

*  Accepted  conditionally. 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  premises  Nos.  383,  385,  387.. 
and  389,  Commeroial-road  E.,  for  Mr.  G.  Emery.  Messrs. 
H.  S.  &  C.  A.  Legg,  architects,  Mile  End.  Quantities* 
by  Mr.  W.  Hawker  : — 

Hearle  &  Son  . £4,143  0  0 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood .  3,993  0  0 

ABhby  &  Horner . _...  3,850  0  O 

J.  Morter . _ .  3,727  0  0 

Allen  &  Son .  3,648  0  0 

Calnan  &  Co .  3,626  n  n 

Wall  Bros .  3,494 

Coulsell  Bros .  3,493 

J.  H.  Johnson .  3,443 

Walker  Bros .  3,378 


0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  Christ  Church  Mission' 
Church  and  caretaker's  premises  on  the  site  of  612,  Old 
Ford-road,  Bow,  E.  Messrs.  Walter  A.  Hills  &  Son. 
architects 

Coleman  . £1,850  0  0 

Ward,  Clarke,  &  Co .  1,795  0  0 

Alexander . .  1,655  0  0 

Salt .  1,574  0  0 

Bane,  Stratford  (accepted)..^ .  1,467  18  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  &c.,  at  the  “  Yorkshire  Grey- 
Tavern,"  134,  Great  Suffolk-street,  Southwark,  for  the- 
directors  of  the  Hatcham  Brewery.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter, 
i tec t : — 

Repairs.  Under-pinning.  Total. 


F.  Dawes,  Peckham . .  95  0 

T.  Channing,  Islington  80  0 
W.  Wythe,  Dalston*  68  0  U 
B.  Cook,  Stonecutter- 

street,  E.C .  68  0  0 

*  Accepted. 


20  0  0  100  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  16, 
Wood  church-road,  Priory-road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W.,. 
for  Mr.  L.  Wood.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect,  Savov 
House,  115,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

Toten  &  Sons,  South  Kensington  . .  £1,S00  0  0 

Macey  &  Sons,  Strand  .  1,697  0  0 

H.  Baylis,  Highbury  .  1,590  0  0 

S.  J.  Scott,  City  .  1,589  0  O 

W.  Smith,  Camberwell .  1,267  0  0 

R.  A.  Yerbury,  Kilburn  (accepted)  1,251  0  0 

LONDON. — For  internal  fittings,  ifcc.,  for  the  “Anchor 
and  Hope,"  Fore-street,  E.C.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley 
architect,  66,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  :—  * 


Geo.  Stephenson . £1,875 

Turtle  &  Appleton .  1,595 

F.  Gill .  1,397 


0  0 


LONDON.— For  paving  the  Fulham-road  with  wood¬ 
paving  from  “The  George,"  Walham  Green,  to  Putney 
Bridge  (20,059 square  yds.)  forthe  Vestry  of  Fulham.  Mr. 
James  P.  Norrington,  Surveyor 

For  creosoted 
deal. 

Improved  Wood-Paving  Co.*  £10,670 

Nowell  &  Robson .  11,141 

T.  H.  English  .  14,829 

*  Accepted. 


For  Jarralu 
£16,780 


LONDON.— For  tar-paving  two  paths  and  forming 
three  cinder-paths,  with  gullies,  &c.,  on  Peckham  Rye.. 
for  the  London  County  Council 

James  Bowles . £426  0  0 

Thomas  Adams  .  396  0  0 

W.  E.  Constable  &  Co .  355  10  0 

J.  F.  Meston  (accepted)  .  340  0  0 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Dolby-road.. 
for  the  Vestryjof  Fulham.  Mr.  W.  Sykes,  New  Streets, 
Surveyor : — 

Nash,  Fulham . £351  0  0 

Greenham,  Hammersmith .  328  0  0 

Nowell  &  Robson,  Kensington .  323  0  0 

Tomes  &  Wimpey,  Hammersmith  . .  313  0  O 
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LONDON. —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“  Unicorn,"  Vivian-road,  Old  Ford,  for  Messrs.  Beach 
Bros. 

A.  Hood,  Bethnal  Green  (accepted). .  £223  0  0 
[No  competition.] 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  public  staircase,  for 
Messrs.  Francis  &  Son,  Limited,  Clapham  Junction. 
Mr.  J.  Sawyer,  architect,  03,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. : — 
Carmichael,*  Wandsworth-common  £190  0  0 
*  Accepted. 


PRESTATYN  (North  Wales). -For  the  erection  of  a 
house,  “Bryn  Hyfryd,"  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  Chester. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Ashton-under-Lyne  : — 

J.  Mayers,  Chester  . .£802  5  0 

Jones  &  Roberts,  Rhyl .  760  0  0 

W.  Williams,  Rhyl  .  753  0  0 

S.  Foulkes  &  Sons,  Rhyl .  680  0  0 

Griffiths  Earnes,  Prestatyn .  610  0  0 

G.  Wright  &  Sons,  Chester* .  5S0  0  0 

*  Accepted  subject  to  certain  alterations. 


SHEERNESS.— For  the  erection  of  news-shop,  &c.,  at 
Sheeruess.  Mr.  James  F.  Goodey,  architect,  2,  Victoria 
Chambers,  Colchester  :— 

Rollason  Bros. ,  Eastbourne  . £6,972  0  0 

E.  F.  Hughes,  Sheerness .  6,412  0  0 

Grim  wood  &  Son,  Sudbury .  5,692  0  0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester .  5,638  0  0 

L.  Seager,  Sittingbourne .  5,575  0  0 

F.  Dupout,  Colchester .  5,575  0  0 

Co-operative  Builders,  Burtou-road , 

Brixton,  S.W.  (accepted) .  5,368  0  0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  stables  at 
Florence  Villa,  Southend,  for  Mr.  T.  Hudson.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wood,  architect,  1,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C. 

Darke  &  Son,  Southend  . .. . £324  0  0 

Dupont,  Colchester  .  287  0  0 

Woodharas,  Southend  (accepted) _  2S7  0  0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  house  and 
offices  at  Southend,  for  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wood,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Bushell,  1,  Finsbury-circus, 

Baker  &  Wiseman,  Southend . £862  10  0 

Woodhams,  Southend .  797  0  0 

Orfeur,  Colchester .  795  0  0 

Dupont,  Colchester  .  785  0  0 

Edmunds,  Poplar  (accepted) .  715  0  0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  repairs,  &c.,  15,  Royal- 
terrace,  Southend  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wood,  architect,  1,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C. 

Woodhams,  Southend  (accepted).. ..  £113  0  0 
(Drainage,  sanitary  work,  and  fittings  extra.) 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  stables  at 
“  Ernesbrake,"  Southend,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wood,  architect,  1,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  :— 
Woodhams,  Southend  (accepted) _ £298  0  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  SI.  C.  &  Son.— H.  H.— F.  M.— F.  15.  (thanks).—  K.  D.  Y.— 
C.  W.  W.  (we  cannot  seo  aDy  novelty  in  this  to  claim  mention).— 
A.  J.  15.  (we  never  do  publUh  matter  of  that  kind). — "  Central 
London  Railway  Bill  ’  (we  can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous 
communications). — “Derby  Inllrmary  (noticed  by  us  three  weeks 
ago). — H.  A  G.  (no  space). — E.  H.  L.  B.  (shall  have  attention). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  sc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  arecompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Noti. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Vfe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newB-itema)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Regietered Telegraphic  Addreu^'TjtH  Buildbb,  London.’ 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 

erms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
t  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
DeforeTHREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  Intonded  for 
front  Page  should  be  in  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 
apTj’f'T  A  T,  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
ox  uumn.  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

The  Publisher  cannot  bo  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  & c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  tho  latter  COPI E8  ONLY  should  be  Bent 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  |  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 


DOULTINO  FREESTONE. 


THE  GHELYNOH 
BTONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


The  atone  from  these  quarriee 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Ib  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Ohelynch  Stone, 
bat  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  &  SONS. 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


PERSONS  Advertising  iu  “The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  address  d 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherlne-street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
oover  the  postage. 


TOTTENHAM. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
for  975  boys  and  infants,  for  the  Tottenham  School 
Board.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Ellis,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  D  Campbell  &  Son  :— 

WiUmott  &  Sons  . £11,439  0  0 

Lewis .  11,400  0  0 

Longley .  11,100  0  0 

Linzell  .  11,000  0  0 

Dorter  .  10,795  0  0 

Brass  &  Son .  10,465  0  0 

Stimson  &  Co .  10,460  0  0 

Killby  &  Grayford  .  10,430  0  0 

Watson .  10,250  0  0 

Chappell .  10,247  0  0 

Treasure  &  Son .  10,220  0  0 

Lawrence  &  Sons .  9,997  0  0 

Nightingale .  9,980  0  0 

Flew  &  Co .  9,970  0  0 

Fairhead  &  Son .  9,900  0  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder” 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  "  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zetland,  S6a.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  &c.  30s.  per 
aunuui.  R-mittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Catheriue-street  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C 

Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  archeB,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


DRY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&C. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOOTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W 


MICHEL  MORE  &  REAP, 


Mauufacturers  of 


CHAR  LE  S  :  ~~  COLLI  NCR'S  • PAT£HT  ■ 

OOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVEE,  8CEEW,  &  BARREL  BOLT8, 
Self-Acting  “  FALL  DOWN  "  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  eve.y  description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


Prices  Reduced.  SISon. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AND  COPPER  HOOPING. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LO^TIDOlNr.  *  *  LIVERPOOL.  **  Q-XjA.SQ-O'W. 

352  to  362,  Euston-road.  6  and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  st.  Enoch-sqnare. 

VIESLLE  MONTAGUE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

WO  BOLDER.  WO  EZTEEMAL  FASTBWiWCrS. 

Particulars  on  Application  Chief  Offices  -,—Fitzroy  Works ,  EUSTON  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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_  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Two  Single-Page  Ink-Photo's. 
...  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 
. . .  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings  :  Selected  Design. — Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect . 

Plans  (Ground  and  First-Floor)  of  the  Selected  Design  for  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Sheffield. . . 
St.  John’s  Church,  Stanstead-Montflchet :  Interior,  looking  West.-  Mr.  W.  D.  Cartte,  Architect 
Hymers'  College,  Hull :  First  Premiated  Design. — Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  &  Bilson,  Architects  . 

Blocks  in  Text. 

Ancient  Homan  Anteflxa,  recently  found  at  Civith  Lavinia  . 
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The  Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings:  Second 
Competition. 


HE  six  designs 
submitted  in  the 
second  competition 
for  the  Sheffield 
Municipal  Build¬ 
ings  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  this  week 
in  the  Mappin 
Art  Gallery.  The 
architects  who 
were  selected  to  take  part  in  the  second  com¬ 
petition  were  (we  give  them  alphabetically) 
Messrs.  Flockton  &  Gibbs  (Sheffield) ;  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Bernard  Smith,  in  conjunction 
(London) ;  Mr.  Hare  (London) ;  Mr.  Lindsay 
(Glasgow) ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  (London) ;  and 
Mr.  Tulloch  (London).  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the 
assessor,  reported  on  Thursday  last  week  in 
favour  of  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford, 
but  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  choice  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  Town  Council  till  their 
meeting  on  Monday  last,*  when,  after  a  desul¬ 
tory  discussion  on  various  points  connected 
more  or  less  distantly  with  the  immediate 
object  of  the  meeting,  the  decision  of  the 
assessor  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  39  to 
12,  3  members  declining  to  vote.  We  gather 
from  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  however, 
that  the  division  in  the  voting  did  not  arise 
so  much  from  any  question  as  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  design  selected  by  the  assessor,  as 
from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  erect  such  a  building  at  all 
at  present,  on  which  subject  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  party  warfare  in  the 


Council. 

The  perspective  view  and  the  two  principal 
plans  of  Mr.  Mountford’s  design  are  published 
in  the  present  number,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  architect’s  report  is  reprinted 
in  another  column,  which  will  sufficiently 
explain  his  intention  in  regard  to  plan  and 
design.  The  design  we  think  exceedingly 
suitable  for  the  purpose  and  situation  of  the 
building.  It  is  eminently  municipal  in 
character,  and  proclaims  itself  unmistakably 
in  that  sense ;  it  is  dignified  without  losing 
picturesqueness  ;  and  considering  that  a  tower 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  striking  character 


*  We  should  nevertheless  have  stated  last  week  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mountford,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  eccentricities  of  a  London  Post-office, 
whose  messenger  failed  to  deliver  the  Borough  Surveyor’s 
official  telegram,  sent  in  good  time,  till  it  was  too  late 
to  be  of  any  service.  The  fault  is  admitted  as  theirs  by 
the  Post-office  manager. 


could  not  have  been  included  for  the  limits  of 
cost  desired  by  the  corporation,  the  idea  of 
placing  it  rather  in  a  side  position,  as  a  pic¬ 
turesque  addition,  is  a  good  one ;  though  we 
rather  like  to  see  a  tower  represent  something 
more  decisive  on  the  plan  than  is  the  case 
here,  nor  can  we  quite  see  that  the  tower 
grows  out  of  the  plan,  as  the  architect  claims 
(and  justly)  that  his  design  does  in  general ; 
it  seems  to  us  rather  to  be  utilised  on  the 
plan  afterwards,  as  a  place  for  strong  rooms, 
&c.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  with 
its  rather  crowded  treatment  as  contrasted 
with  the  plain  stalk  below,  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque  :  it  is  worth  notice  in  passing 
how  commonly  this  idea  of  a  tower 
has  come  to  be  accepted  by  the  present 
generation  of  architects,  as  the  means  merely 
of  raising  a  picturesque  bit  of  architecture 
high  in  the  air,  the  main  portion  of  the 
tower  being  treated  plainly  and  regarded 
merely  as  affording  the  element  of  height  and 
verticality.  Ruskin  was  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  starting  this  kind  of  view  of 
the  function  of  a  tower,  for  which  he  adduced 
the  example  of  the  early  Italian  campaniles, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  it  is  an 
almost  unfailing  means  of  giving  character 
to  a  tower,  and  at  less  cost  than  in  the  case 
of  a  tower  carried  up  with  the  same  degree 
of  richness  from  the  ground ;  but  the  latter 
type,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  has  its  charac¬ 
teristic  beauties  also,  and  must  not  be  despised. 
The  open  loggia  in  connexion  with  the  suite  of 
entertaining  rooms  is  a  good  feature  both  in 
plan  and  architecturally,  and  fills  up  the 
angle  by  the  tower  agreeably.  Mr.  Mount¬ 
ford  has  not  overdone  his  building  with 
sculpture,  and  the  amount  which  he  has 
shown  is  (see  the  report)  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  with  a  distinct  illustrative  inten¬ 
tion  which  will  give  the  more  interest  to  it ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  even  this  moderate 
amount  will  come  into  the  “  80,159/.” ; 
the  question  was  asked  at  the  Council  meet¬ 
ing,  we  perceive,  and  no  reply  was  forth¬ 
coming.  Tenpence  per  foot  is  not  a  large 
price  for  a  building  of  this  class,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  within  the  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  we  think  it  will  be,  as  Mr. 
Waterhouse  cautiously  remarked, “with  care.” 
There  is  one  little  detail  we  may  suggest  for 
improvement  (as  the  author  modestly  appends 
to  his  report  the  remark  that  the  plans  and 
design  must  only  be  considered  as  first 
sketches  capable  of  much  improvement),  that 
is,  the  finials  to  the  balustrade  piers  over  the 
pilasters.  Surely  it  is  time  we  endeavoured 


to  vary  a  little  the  small  choice  between 
vases  and  decanter-stoppers,  which  seems  to 
be  all  that  modern  architecture  aff.-  rds  us. 

In  regard  to  the  plan,  the  arrangement  of 
the  Mayor’s  entertaining-rooms  en  suite  along 
the  Pinstone-street  front  appears  the  only  one 
which  the  conditions  of  the  competition  ad¬ 
mitted  of.  From  the  placing  of  the  ac¬ 
countant's  public  office  close  to  the  central 
entrance  from  Pinstone-street,  we  presume 
the  author  entirely  threw  over  the  idea  of 
making  this  in  any  way  a  state  entrance. 
The  arrangement  for  access  to  the  ac¬ 
countant’s  office  is  convenient  enough  in 
itself,  but  we  should  have  thought  the  motley 
crowd  who  will  assemble  there  at  rate- re¬ 
ceiving  times  were  more  suitably  kept  away 
from  the  principal  entrance.  That  is  a 
matter,  however,  of  taste  rather  than  con¬ 
venience.  We  presume  that  the  principal 
staircase,  however,  will  be  kept  mainly 
as  a  special  staircase  for  Councillors  and 
for  use  at  receptions,  as  it  leads  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  state-rooms  and 
Council  Chamber  portion  of  the  building.  The 
Council  Chamber  is  in  exactly  the  right  place, 
facing  the  quiet  side  of  the  site,  and  with 
good  windows  and  not  dependent  only  on  roof¬ 
lighting.  The  arrangement  by  which  each 
department  lies  wholly  between  two  stair¬ 
cases  or  entries,  so  as  to  be  reached  from  any 
one  of  them  without  going  past  any  other 
department,  is  of  course  a  good  one,  but 
appears  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  course  in 
planning  such  a  building ;  too  obviously 
so  to  be  made  a  special  claim.  The  plan 
is  very  compactly  arranged,  and  simple 
in  its  lines  of  traffic,  but  there  are  points 
in  it  which  we  cannot  concur  in.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  “Instructions” 
in  ordering  the  lavatories  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  connexion  wi  th  the  reception- 
rooms  to  be  placed  upstairs.  The  result  of 
this  must  inevitably  be  that  at  a  reception 
the  staircase  cannot  be  a  state  staircase  at  all ; 
it  will  be  practically  part  of  the  street ;  gue?ts 
will  be  coming  up  it  in  cloaks  and  coats  and 
hats,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  these  below  and 
ascending  the  staircase  en  grande  tenue.  A  state 
staircase  is  part  of  the  dignity  of  a  reception ; 
but  with  the  cloak-rooms  placed  above  this 
must  all  vanish.  The  position  of  the  ladies’ 
cloak-room,  opening  right  off  the  main 
corridor,  seems  to  us  extraordinary ;  it  would 
have  been  quite  easy  to  have  made  a  small 
lobby  and  entrance  round  the  corner  to  it, 
over  a  small  part  of  the  auditor’s  room.  The 
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ante-room  to  the  Council  Chamber  is  not 
in  the  proper  sense  an  ante-room,  which 
should  be  a  room  interposed  between  the  main 
room  and  the  outer  corridor  to  give  greater 
quiet  and  privacy,  and  afford  a  neutral  ground 
for  ^meeting  and  conversation.  The  Mayor 
might  have  claimed  a  private  stair  from  the 
street :  and  he  has  to  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  Council-chamber  to  arrive  at  his 
chair  of  state.  The  committee-rooms  are 
placed  on  the  noisy  and  not  on  the  quiet  side 
of  the  building.  But  what  surprises  us 
most  is  the  immense  distance  which  separates 
the  Town  Clerk’s  private  office  from  the 
Mayor’s  private  room.  If  the  Town  Clerk 
wishes  to  consult  the  Mayor,  he  has  to  tra¬ 
verse  nearly  the  whole  length  of  two  sides  of 
the  building.  Surely  this  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  If  the  Council  of  Sheffield  are  satisfied 
with  this  plan,  of  course  no  one  has  any 
right  to  complain ;  it  certainly  seems  to  us  to 
be  open  to  a  good  many  minor  objections  of 
this  kind,  when  regarded  with  a  view  to  its 
special  functions,  though  no  doubt  a  well- 
arranged  plan  in  regard  to  general  principle. 
We  think  also  that  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  arranged  for  future  extension 
so  as  not  to  leave  the  building  with  an  un¬ 
finished  appearance,  as  this  must  have  on  the 
Cheney-row  side. 

Mr.  Hare's  plan  reverses  the  arrangement  of 
the  principal  suite  of  reception-rooms,  placing 
the  Mayor’s  parlour  at  the  Surrey-street  end, 
and  the  dining-room  at  the  Cheney-row  end. 
The  Mayor’s  parlour  seems  unnecessarily 
large  and  the  reception-room  too  small ;  the 
dining-room  would  be  a  fine  room  :  but  the 
author  evidently  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  Mayor’s  parlour,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  for  use  only  on  State  occasions, 
he  gives  the  Mayor  a  small  sitting- 
rooms  on  the  Cheney-row  side,  between 
the  Town  Clerk’s  room  and  the  Council- 
chamber  ;  this  is  convenient  enough  in  itself, 
but  unless  it  is  to  be  regarded,  only  as  a 
retiring-room  from  the  Council  -  chamber, 
and  to  be  reached  through  it,  it  is  in  a  very 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  building.  The 
Borough  Accountant’s  office  is  L-shaped,  with 
a  large  entrance  adjoining  it  on  the  Surrey- 
street  side,  but  the  counter  space  for  the 
public  is  not  large  enough.  The  Town  Clerk 
i3  hidden  away  at  the  back  of  the  building ; 
he  should  be  as  central  and  accessible  as 
possible  from  the  principal  entrance ;  he  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  Corporation  business. 
The  committee  -  rooms  are  all  on  the  wrong 
side  for  quiet,  Surrey-street  side,  except  one 
which  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
state  committee-room,  placed  on  the  Cheney- 
row  side,  close  to  the  state  dining-room, 
with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  and  with  a 
most  roundabout  access  from  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  which  the  labours  of  a  committee 
might  bear  relation.  The  ante-room  is  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  and  is  a  real  ante-room ;  the 
ladies’  cloak-room  opens  out  of  it,  and  as  on 
reception  occasions  the  council-room  would  be 
closed,  this  would  do  well  enough,  but  the 
gentlemen’s  room  should  not  open  exactly 
opposite  to  it.  It  is  strange  how  these  little 
matters  of  arrangement  are  so  constantly 
overlooked.  It  seems  odd  that  as  nearly 
two  entire  sides  of  the  Council-chamber  are 
outside  walls,  it  should  not  have  cccurred 
to  the  author  to  give  the  Councillors  some 
windows  to  look  out  of. 

The  tower  is  placed  very  much  in  the  same 
position  as  in  Mr.  Mountford’s  design,  and,  as 
in  that,  is  only  used  for  accessory  rooms,  a 
plan-room  on  the  ground-floor,  a  mayor’s 
robing-room  (in  connexion  with  Mayor’s  par¬ 
lour)  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  affinities  of 
style  between  this  and  Mr.  Mountford’s 
design;  the  tower  is  not  so  good,  but  the 
Tinstone-street  front  we  prefer ;  the  drawing 
is  not  one  to  do  full  justice  to  it,  but  it  is 
very  dignified  in  treatment  and  would  have 
had  a  fine  effect  in  execution.  The  author 
adopts  the  device  of  strengthening  and  pro¬ 
jecting  the  ends  of  the  facade  and  retiring  the 
centre  portion ;  the  ends  have,  two  large 


ones  of  the  Mayor’s  parlour  and  the  dining¬ 
room.  In  the  centre  portion  the  lower  story 
is  kept  rather  plain,  with  mullioned  windows ; 
the  main  story  has  deeply  recessed  arches 
between  pilasters,  with  mullioned  windows 
occupying  part  of  the  wall  plane  in  the  rear 
of  the  arches.  The  author  understands  the 
value  of  the  contrast  afforded  by  massing  the 
windows  and  having  plenty  of  expanse  of 
plain  wall  space ;  and  also  the  value  of  a 
strongly  marked  continuous  horizontal  line, 
formed  by  the  cornice  with  triglyph  frieze 
which  runs  continuously  along  the  wall 
between  the  ground  and  first  floor  stories. 
Altogether  this  is  a  very  fine  building  as  an 
architectural  design,  though  we  think  the  plan 
far  inferior  to  the  design. 

Messrs.  Harvey  and  Bernard  Smith  adopt  a 
plan  which  fills  up  the  whole  site  as  nearly 
as  possible,  following  the  outline  of  the 
ground,  with  unbroken  corridors  running 
right  round  on  the  ground-floor  ;  but  on  the 
first  floor  the  main  staircase  and  its  landings 
is  entirely  cut  off  from  all  corridor  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  merely 
leading  to  the  Council-chamber  and  recep¬ 
tion-rooms.  This  seems  to  us  a  great  defect. 
The  business  corridors  at  the  side  com¬ 
municate  direct  with  doors  into  the  Mayor’s 
parlour  and  the  dining-room,  one  at  the  end  of 
each  long  corridor ;  a  very  naive  arrange¬ 
ment,  convenient  for  the  Mayor’s  parlour, 
but  utterly  unnecessary  as  far  as  the  dining¬ 
room  is  concerned.  The  Council  -  chamber, 
top  lighted,  is  placed  in  the  centre  across  the 
building  between  the  corridors.  The  stair¬ 
case  to  public  gallery  of  the  Council-chamber 
is  not  from  the  street,  but  from  one  of  the 
ground-floor  corridors;  close  to  an  external 
entrance,  however.  The  plan  is  a  very  in¬ 
artistic  one,  there  is  no  effect  or  climax  in  it 
at  all ;  it  is  simply  spaces  cut  up  into  rooms 
the  ante-room  to  the  Council  -  chamber  i 
placed  in  the  most  ineffective  manner,  a  long 
room  turned  end  on  to  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  Council  -  chamber,  so  that 
becomes  a  sort  of  passage,  an 
effect  which  is  increased  by  its  being  pre¬ 
ceded  by  another  lobby  of  the  same  width, 
out  of  which  the  cloak-rooms  open.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plan  has  some  practical  merits : 
the  committee-rooms  are  all  ranged  in  a  row 
on  one  corridor  on  the  Cheney-row  side  (the 
quiet  side),  and  are  easily  accessible  from  the 
council-chamber ;  and  the  Town  Clerk  is  put 
close  to  the  Mayor’s  private  rooms  as  well 
as  near  the  council  -  chamber.  The  two 
doors  right  off  the  corridor,  however,  into  one 
end  of  the  council-room,  practically  do  away 
with  all  the  good  of  the  ante-room  at  the 
other  end,  which  should  be  a  kind  of  buffer 
between  the  Council  -  chamber  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  traffic  of  the  building.  The 
ground  plan  is  a  great  deal  better  arranged 
than  the  first-floor  plan,  except  as  to  the 
rates  office ;  there  would  be  a  great  crush 
in  the  corridor  on  rate-paying  days.  But  the 
authors  seem  to  have  no  feeling  for  the  art  of 
planning,  as  distinguished  from  mere  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  place  of  their  design  in  the 
second  competition  is  probably  in  great 
measure  owing  to  its  principal  elevation, 
which  is  a  good  one  of  the  chateau 
type,  with  a  strongly  rusticated  ground 
story,  and  a  pilaster  order  above,  with  lofty 
roofs  above  ;  a  pavilion  at*each  end  and  a  roof 
a  little  lower,  but  accentuated  with  a  ridge 
turret,  in  the  centre.  The  windows  are 
mullioned,  with  cornices  and  decorative 
friezes  over  them.  There  is  no  tower  in 
connexion  with  the  principal  front,  but  a 
small  and  graceful  tower  breaks  the  line  of 
the  Surrey-street  front  and  marks  one  of  the 
principal  entrances. 

Mr.  Lindsay  submits  a  classic  design  with 
a  tower  in  the  same  position  as  in  that  of 
Mr.  Mountford,  set  back  from  the  Pin- 
stone-streeb  front  with  one  side  facing 
and  abutting  on  Surrey-street,  and  rising 
immediatelv  behind  (in  this  case)  the  Mayor’s 
parlour.  The  whole  design  has  been  kept 
very  simple,  and  with  strongly  -  marked 


gables  richly  treated,  and  a  large  and  I  horizontal1  lines.  The  Pinstone  -  street, 
lofty  oriel  window  is  corbelled  out  principal  front,  has  a  circular-headed  entrance 
from  each,  these  windows  forming  the  main  '  in  the  centre,  approached  by  a  broad 


flight  of  steps,  the  Mayor’s  reception  and 
dining-rooms  being  lighted  by  seven  large 
windows  set  between  single  partly-engaged 
columns  of  what  appears  to  be  the  Composite 
order.  At  each  end  the  front  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  slightly  and  finished  with  a  low  pedi¬ 
ment,  the  whole  being  connected  by  a  balus¬ 
trade  which  is  carried  over  the  central  portion 
of  the  frontage.  The  tower,  25  ft.  square,  is 
of  two  stages  above  the  roof  of  the  Pinstone- 
street  front.  It  has  broad  angle  pilasters  and 
a  single  arched  opening  in  each  face  with  a 
balcony  in  front.  No  clock  is,  however, 
shown.  The  pilasters  are  finished  with  angle 
turrets,  which  are  connected  with  the  central 
lantern  by  radiating  walls.  The  top  is  finished 
with  what  may  be  styled  an  egg-shaped  dome. 
In  the  Cheney-row  and  Surrey-street  eleva¬ 
tions  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  design  before 
mentioned  are  very  apparent.  The  centre 
of  the  Surrey-street  front,  and  the  portion 
facing  Norfolk-street,  have  been  carried  up  a 
story  higher  than  the  others,  and  are  devoted, 
the  former  to  the  offices  of  the  Sewage 
Department,  and  the  latter  to  spare  offices. 
The  public  entrance  to  the  offices  has  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Surrey-street  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  is  treated  in  almost  an  exactly 
similar  way  to  the  main  entrance.  The  plan 
may  be  roughly  described  as  an  irregular 
square,  occupying  the  eastern  half  of  the  site, 
with  the  Surrey-street  side  prolonged  to  its 
full  extent.  The  Cheney-row  front  has  been 
only  partially  used,  the  half  towards  Nor¬ 
folk  -  street  being  left  for  extensions.  In 
the  centre  of  this  square,  the  Council- 
chamber  has  been  placed  at  right- 
angles  to  the  Grand  reception  -  rooms, 
around  it  and  the  two  open  areas  between 
which  it  is  placed  runs  a  corridor  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  various  offices  and  committee 
rooms.  On  the  ground -floor  is  the  large 
entrance  hall  with  gentlemen’s  and  ladies’ 
lavatories  immediately  in  front  (under  the 
Council-chamber),  some  of  the  Water  offices 
on  the  left,  and  the  Health  offices  on  the  right, 
the  Borough  Surveyor’s  offices  being  placed  at 
the  further  half  of  the  Surrey-street  side. 
The  lower  ground-floor,  entered  from  Surrey- 
street,  has  the  principal  Water  offices  on  the 
right  (some  top-lighted  from  the  area)  and 
the  Borough  Accountant’s  department  on  the 
left.  The  Council-chamber  is  shown  with  a 
domed  roof,  and  has  a  public  gallery  at  the 
south  end  within  easy  access  of  the  public 
entrance  in  Surrey-street. 

The  design  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  James 
Tulloch  is  Renaissance,  with  a  free  use  of 
ornament  in  portions  of  the  chief  front.  The 
principal  front  towards  Pinstone-street  has 
three  large  gables  flanked  by  octagonal  tur¬ 
rets,  and  a  central  entrance.  The  tower  here 
occurs  in  the  same  position,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  oriel  on  the  Surrey-street 
front,  which  lights  a  serving-room,  it  rises 
well  above  the  roofs,  without  windows,  the 
sides  being  relieved  by  shallow  pilasters.  Lip 
to  the  main  cornice  it  is  square  on  plan ; 
above  this  it  rises  in  three  stages,  octagonal, 
with  open  arcades,  and  a  dome  finishing  the 
whole.  The  Surrey-street  elevation  has  four 
gables,  between  which  are  octagonal  turrets. 
The  plan  shows  the  whole  site  covered  by 
buildings.  No  doubt  this  has  been  partly 
rendered  necessary  by  the  amount  of  space 
given  to  the  hall  and  staircase,  which 
has  pushed  back  the  Oouncil-chamber  to  the 
centre  of  the  site.  This  arrangement  gives 
three  spacious  courts,  which  light  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  but  it  results  in  the  extension  of  the 
whole  scheme  considerably.  The  Town  Clerk’s 
office,  and  those  of  the  Water  and  Health 
departments,  are  on  this  floor,  but  some  of  the 
rooms  of  both  these  latter  are  also  found  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
good  arrangement.  The  Borough  Surveyor’s 
rooms  are  also  divided. 

Messrs.  Flockton  &  Gibbs  propose  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  treatment  of  the  site  and 
arrangement.  The  building  has  been  put 
diagonally  on  the  site  with  the  chief  entrance 
facing  the  [monolith.  In  plan  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  cross  with  a  block  of  buildings  at 
the  end  of  each  arm,  these  blocks  being 
joined  together  by  octagonal  turrets,  two 
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(those  on  the  chief  front)  being  used  as 
official  staircases,  and  the  other  two  as 
lavatories  on  the  various  floors.  As  less 
ground  is  covered  greater  height  has  be¬ 
come  necessary,  and  there  are  two  mezzanines 
placed  below  and  above  the  principal  or  first 
floor.  The  entrance  is  under  a  lofty  tower, 
the  hall  extending  directly  in  front  of  it, 
with  the  staircase  at  its  further  end,  forming 
two  arms  of  the  cross.  On  the  first  floor  the 
Council-chamber  is  opposite  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase,  and  the  reception-rooms  are 
at  right-angles  to  it,  forming  the  other  two 
arms  of  the  cross.  Committee-rooms  are  also 
arranged  on  this  'floor.  On  the  lower 
ground-floor  are  the  Health  and  Water¬ 
works  departments,  some  of  them 
being  top  -  lighted.  The  lower  mezzanine 
is  devoted  to  the  offices  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  and  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  upper 
to  the’  Sewage  offices,  and  some  rooms  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Town  Clerk’s  offices.  The 
elevation,  as  may  be  supposed,  varies  greatly 
from  those  of  the  other  designs  in  general 
proportion,  there  being  much  greater  height 
for  the  frontage,  and  this  in  itself  seems  a 
•defect,  as  it  necessitates  a  greater  number  of 
stairs.  The  future  extension  has  been  placed 
at  the  Norfolk-street  end  of  the  site,  detached 
from  the  main  building,  which  thus  forms  a 
complete  design  in  itself.  This  is  a  better 
way  of  doing  it  than  omitting  a  portion  from 
what  would  be  otherwise  a  complete  design. 
But  all  things  considered,  we  believe  the 
right  choice  has  been  made  in  the  final  com¬ 
petition. 


GROUND-RENTS. 

1HE  title  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  is  really  “  Urban  Rating,”* 
is  somewhat  misleading,  since  the 

_ _ 1  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  subject 

■of  the  proposed  taxation  of  ground-rents.  The 
object  is  stated  in  the  preface,  and  the  first 
chapter  deals  with  “  The  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Ground-Rents.”  Such  a  book  as  this 
fulfils  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
important  subject  such  as  the  taxation  of 
ground-rents  to  be  adequately  considered  by 
readers  of  the  daily  press.  It  is  one  which 
should  be  considered  impartially  in  its  bear¬ 
ings  after  reading  a  careful  treatise  such  as 
that  before  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Sargant  is  too  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  he  often 
becomes  both  prolix  and  pompous.  “  When 
suburban  land  gradually  comes  into  the 
building  market  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
the  landowner  possesses  the  capital  and  the 
special  knowledge  required  for  the  erection  of 
houses ;  and  that  being  so,  he  is  in  general 
compelled  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  other 
person  for  the  purpose.”  After  this  long- 
winded  way  of  telling  us  what  every  one 
knows, — that  landowners  often  dispose  of 
their  property  for  building  purposes, — Mr. 
Sargant  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  it  may  be 
either  sold  outright  or  leased.  We  advert  to 
this  fault  because  books  of  this  kind,  if  they 
are  to  be  widely  read,  ought  to  be  written  in 
a  readable  manner  and  as  concisely  as  may 
foe. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  taxation  of 
ground-rmts,  Mr.  Sargant  is  adverse  to  the 
proposal,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they 
already  bear  a  share  of  taxation.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  undoubted,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  persons  who  speak  as  if  the  ground-land¬ 
lord  was  unaffected  by  local  rates  were  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  It  is  clear,  because  the 
amount  of  taxation  which  a  house  has  to  bear 
affects  the  amount  of  the  rent,  and  thus  the 
rent  which  the  ground-landlord  receives  is 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  taxation  which  the 
tenant  bears.  Examples  of  this  elementary 
proposition  are  really  not  needed  ;  the  curious 
thing  is  that  persons  who  are  comparatively 
well  informed  do  not  appear  to  realise  it. 
The  payment  by  the  ground-landlord  is,  of 
course,  done  indirectly,  for  a  proportion  of 
the  taxes  which  the  tenant  bears,  and  which,  if 
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they  did  not  exist,  would  go  into  the  landlord’s 
■  )ocliet,  form  the  contribution  of  the  landlord, 
^t  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  tenant 
>aid  the  landlord  a  higher  rent  than  in  fact 
le  does,  and  the  latter  were  himself  to  pay 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  taxes. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that 
ground-landlords  are  not  equally  burdened. 
The  bargain  which  is  made  when  a  building- 
lease  is  entered  into  is  made,  of  course,  having 
regard  to  existing  taxation,  with  probable 
increase.  It  is  necessarily  an  approximate 
calculation  only,  and  if  rates  and  taxes 
increase  faster  than  the  landlord  and  his 
lessee  expected  the  occupier  may  have  to  pay 
in  one  district  a  larger  proportion  of  taxes  than 
in  another,  or,  again,  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  landlord  ana  his  sub-lessee  contemplated 
when  the  contract  was  entered  into.  But 
even  admitting  this,  it  is  obvious  that  to  tax 
existing  ground-rents  would  lay  a  burden  on 
the  ground-landlord  which  he  did  not  expect, 
and  which  would  in  the  case  of  fresh  con¬ 
tracts  necessarily  raise  the  rents  of  occupiers, 
unless  it  were  a  portion  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
occupiers  generally.  Because,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  as  is  known  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  property  in  land  or  build¬ 
ings,  the  amount  of  rent  which  a  landlord 
receives  is  regulated,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
rates  and  taxes  which  tenants  have  to  pay. 

But  apart  from  this  theoretical  objection 
to  the  taxation  of  ground-rents,  there  is  a 
practical  objection, — namely,  the  difficulty  of 
levying  it.  The  owners  of  ground-rents  do 
not  reside  on  the  property  as  a  rule,  and, 
indeed,  are  often  purchasers  of  the  rents  from 
the  ground  landlord  or  from  intermediate 
parties,  and  in  order  to  get  at  them,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  an  occupier  to  refer  the 
authorities  to  the  immediate  landlord,  and  for 
him  to  pass  them  on  to  the  ground  landlord 
or  his  assigns.  The  more,  in  fact,  the  subject 
is  considered,  the  more  strong  do  the  prac¬ 
tical  objections  to  it  appear.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  all  competent  financiers  is  to  levy 
taxes  which  are  most  easily  collected  ;  a  tax 
on  ground-rents  would  be  one  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  and  one  which  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  any  urgent  necessity.  In  some 
respects,  also,  it  would  appear  to  be  positively 
an  unjust  tax.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  each  buys 
half  of  a  particular  estate,  and  A  lets  his 
share  out  on  building  leases,  but  B  sells  his 
share  to  the  occupiers,  A  has, — assuming 
taxation  of  ground-rents  to  be  in  force, — to 
pay  a  tax  on  the  interest  of  his  money  which 
comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  rent,  whilst  B, 
having  invested  his  purchase-money  in  stocks 
and  shares,  has  to  pay  no  such  tax  (p.  6). 
The  report  made  last  year  by  the  Town  Hold¬ 
ings  Committee  showed  that  the  leasehold 
tenure  was  not  open  to  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  it,  and,  therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  asked,  why  should  it  be  made 
liable  to  taxes  which  would  tend  to  put  an 
end  to  it  ?  It  may  be  that  many  of  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  taxation  of  ground- 
rents  would  reply  that  that  result  is  one  for 
which  they  pray. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  also  to  remind  our 
readers  that  it  would  probably  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  offend  against  a  proper  constitu¬ 
tional  maxim, — viz.,  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny.  The  occupiers  of 
the  metropolis  are  the  masters  of  the  local 
rates,  and  the  ground-landlords  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Consequently  persons  would 
be  taxed  who  had  no  voice  in  the  levying  of 
the  taxes,  and  instead  of  taxpayers  recognising 
more  fully  their  responsibility  for  local  taxa¬ 
tion  they  would  care  less  about  it.  Such  a 
result  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated. 


Stapleford  and  Sandiacre  Waterworks. 

— These  works  are  now  commenced,  and  a  good 
supply  of  water  has  been  found  in  the  Bunter 
sandstone  at  a  considerable  depth.  A  steam- 
pump  has  been  used  to  test  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  240,000  gallons  a  day  have  been 
pumped  without  any  appreciable  diminution. 
The  engineer  to  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Rad¬ 
ford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  W.  Cooke. 


NOTES. 

IIE  important  trade  deputations  to 
the  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  of  which  we  publish  a  re¬ 
port  in  another  column,  were,  we 
may  presume,  mainly  prompted  on  the  part  of 
the  trades  represented  by  a  desire  to  escape 
the  cutting  down  of  wages  and  the  sweating 
consequent  upon  an  extensive  employment  of 
the  system  of  subletting,  the  argument  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  being 
that  this  system  was  also  a  prominent  cause 
of  bad  work  and  scamping.  This  we  can 
readily  believe,  though  we  hope  that  some  of 
the  extreme  instances  quoted  are  not  of  such 
general  occurrence  as  the  deputation  would 
perhaps  have  wished  the  architects  to  think. 
A  case,  however,  seems  to  be  made  out  for  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
subletting  of  contracts  should  or  can  be  dis¬ 
allowed.  The  question  really  is  whether  in 
the  present  state  of  life  it  is  possible  to  do 
away  with  it ;  of  the  advisability  of  putting 
an  end  to  it  if  possible  we  have  no  doubt 
at  all,  as  far  as  good  building  is  concerned. 
The  mischief  of  the  present  system  of  hurry 
and  competition  is  that  the  master-builder, 
who  should  be  the  real  head  of  the  work, 
is  getting  pushed  further  and  further  from 
direct  contact  with  the  work,  becoming  a 
mere  calculator  of  quantities,  and  sometimes 
not  even  seeing  the  drawings.  That  all  this, 
and  the  hurried  erection  of  buildings  by 
gangs  of  overtime  workmen,  is  directly  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  production  of  good  architecture 
or  good  building,  we  have  long  felt  and  said. 
What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  there  is  no  time  to  consider  this,  and 
when  every  one  must  go  the  pace  or  drop  out. 
But  we  should  welcome  an  effort  to  stem  the 
torrent. 


THE  Semaine  des  Constructeurs  for  June  21 
contains  a  short  leading  article  by  M. 
C<5sar  Daly  on  Architectural  Education, 
drawing  attention  to  what  he  describes  as  “  a 
grave  cause  of  error.”  The  substance  of  the 
article  in  brief  is  this — that  there  is  a 
“  facheuse  ”  tendency  in  many  minds  to  cut 
up  the  moving  panoi’ama  of  history  into  dis¬ 
tinct  portions,  considered  without  relation  to 
one  another :  one  person  betaking  himself  to 
the  study  of  Classic  architecture,  another  to 
Gothic,  another  to  Renaissance,  as  if  these 
were  unconnected  developments  of  architec¬ 
ture,  which  is  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
consider  the  stages  of  childhood,  manhood, 
and  old  age,  in  a  human  life,  as  if  each  were 
a  separate  evolution  of  the  individual.  He 
lays  down  in  substance  the  following  propo¬ 
sitions  :  (1)  that  each  historic  style  is  an 
integral  portion  of  the  whole  past  of 
architecture ;  (2)  that  no  one  of  these 
styles  can  be  imposed  on  modern  society 
as  completely  satisfactory ;  (3)  that  each 
of  the  styles  having  had  its  own 

cesthetic  principle,  that  principle  cannot  be 
applicable  to  any  other  period — we  must 
create  our  own  principle  ;  (4)  that  such  prin¬ 
ciple  must  be  founded  on  a  co-ordination  of 
all  the  constant  truths  of  the  past  with  the 
new  truths  of  our  own  day.  The  public,  at 
present  so  indifferent  to  architecture,  will 
take  a  new  interest  in  it  when  they  see  it  as 
the  art  of  to-day  and  not  of  yesterday.  The 
point  of  departure,  for  this  end,  is  to  renounce 
“  that  detestable  system  ”  of  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  studies  of  fragmentary  portions  of 
architectural  history,  and  looking  at  only  one 
of  the  many  sides  of  architectural  evolution. 
“  II  faut  voir  le  tout  pour  voir  vrai.” 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  characteristics  as  usual ;  an 
absurd  but  apparently  perfectly  unconscious 
self-complacency,  Combined  with  a  most 
amusing  frankness  in  recording  all  the  slights 
the  Society  has  received  from  persons  upon 
whom  they  have  pressed  their  services,  e.g. : — 
“  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  from  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  all  in  that  letter  previously,  and 
a  good  deal  besides.  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I 
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have  perfect  confidence  in  my  architect  and  I 
mean  to  alter  the  church  as  he  and  I  think  fit.” 

Apparently  the  idea  of  the  Society  is  that 
the  publication  of  such  a  letter  can  only 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  writers  of  it. 
Some  persons,  we  fear,  will  think  that  it  is 
a  very  natural  kind  of  answer  for  any  man 
with  a  grain  of  spirit  to  make  to  the  com¬ 
munications  of  a  Society  which  habitually 
assumes  such  an  offensive  tone  of  superiority 
in  its  communications.  If  the  clergyman 
(we  presume)  who  wrote  that  letter  really 
meant  to  pull  about  an  old  church,  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  past  history,  “  as  he 
thought  fit,”  he  would  be  going  quite  beyond 
our  sympathies ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  intended  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  only 
that  he  was  not  going  to  be  schooled  by  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build¬ 
ings.  The  Society  demanded  also  that  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield  should  submit  to  them  his 
design  for  the  new  nave  at  Southwark.  We 
are  in  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  building 
a  new  nave  in  the  Mediaeval  style ;  we  have 
already  said  so ;  but  none  the  less  we  think 
the  application  to  the  architect  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  plans  to  a  purely  self  -  con¬ 
stituted  body  having  no  official  standing 
of  any  kind  is  a  piece  of  sheer  impertinence. 
We  do  not  think  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield’s 
polite  answer,  and  the  argument  that  he 
“would  not  be  acting  fairly  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren”  in  complying  with  the  request, 
is  at  all  the  best  reply  that  could  have  been 
made,  and  the  remark  about  the  “  professional 
brethren  ”  gives  the  .Society  an  opening  for  a 
point  which  they  have  adroitly  turned  to 
account :  the  letter  quoted  above  is  a  much 
better  specimen  of  a  reply.  The  Society,  we 
observe,  reiterate,  though  in  a  veiled  way, 
the  nonsense  they  circulated  last  year  about 
this  Journal  being  conducted  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  architects  and  of  restoration. 
They  got  some  plain  language  on  the 
subject  on  that  occasion,  with  some  refe¬ 
rences  showing  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
statement ;  but  they  are  again  maundering 
about  the  practice  of  “  running  historical  and 
art  criticism  on  party  and  professional  lines,” 
and  a  “  fettered  press  ”  &c.  By  a  free  press 
they  would  mean  (like  a  great  many  other 
people)  one  which  would  only  see  their  side  of 
the  question.  What  is  wrong  with  us  is 
that  we  have  a  faculty  of  seeing  both  sides, 
which  the  S.P.A.B.  people  have  not.  Mr. 
William  Morris,  in  seconding  the  report  at 
the  meeting,  told  the  truth  very  pithily  about 
St.  Alban’s  and  Lord  Grimthorpe.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Times,  he  said  that — 

“  They  miyht  think  the  design  of  the  restoration 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  had  been  made  by  the  greatest 
fool  in  England.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
made  that  design  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in 
England.  He  was  so  clever  that  he  had  made  a  large 
fortune,  and  he  had  bought  the  people  who  ought 
to  have  taken  care  of  the  building  and  put  them  in 
his  pocket.” 

That  is  exactly  the  truth.  But  the  Society 
would  have  tried  to  prevent  any  one  from 
putting  a  new  west  front  to  the  newly- 
constituted  cathedral,  irrespective  of  whether 
he  could  do  it  well  or  ill.  The  right  or 


ually  what  is  called  “priggish,”  and  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  they  get  treated  accord¬ 
ingly-  _ _ 

give  in  another  column  a  brief  report 
'  '  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  for  the  consideration  of  its  new 
departure,  and  of  the  resolution  proposed  and 
carried.  We  think  that  the  malcontents  who 
have  carried  on  so  determined  an  opposition  to 
the  schemes  of  the  Committee  have  acted  in  a 
manner  very  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association.  The  resolution  referred 
to  is,  we  presume,  practically  intended  to 
shelve  the  whole  scheme,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  and  certainly  appears  to  us  a  direct 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Committee, 
whose  labours  in  preparing  the  proposed 
alterations  of  the  rules  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given  them  by  the  special 
business  meeting  on  May  30  appear  to  have 
been  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  meeting  of  last 
1'riday,  that  they  have  deliberately  ignored 
the  work  of  the  Committee  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  to  do 

the  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 
We  fear  the  committee  must  now  feel  them¬ 
selves  in  rather  a  dilemma,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  resolutions  passed  on  May  30,  and 
the  instructions  given  by  that  meeting  to 
carry  them  into  effect, have  not  been  rescinded, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  first  step  taken  by 
the  Committee  has  been  discredited  by  the 
proceedings  of  last  week.  We  are  quite 
unable  to  understand  the  motives  of  “the 
opposition,”  as  they  may  be  termed,  but  their 
action  appears  to  us  to  be  characterised  equally 
by  want  of  foresight  and  want  of  public  spirit. 


heads,  while  several  monkey-headed  figures 
are  standing  about,  one  apparently  saying  hrs 
lesson.  Isolated  instances  of  parodied  scenes 
in  art  are,  of  course,  known,  but,  spite 
of  Panofka’s  preliminary  tract  on  the  subject 
(1851),  their  consecutive  history  has  yet  to  be 
written.  More  frequently  mythological  scenes 
are  selected  for  animal  parody,  as  e.g.,  when  in 
a  wall-painting  at  Pompeii  the  well-known 
scene  of  the  flight  of  ./Eneas  with  his  father 
and  son  from  Troy  is  represented  by  three 
monkey  figures;  or,  again,  the  judgment  of 
Paris  by  a  cock  presiding  over  an  assembly  of 
three  female  birds  of  various  kinds.  Two 
notable  parodies,  however,  of  purely  human 
scenes  of  ordinary  life  occur  on  papyri,  one- 
in  the  Turin,  the  other  in  the  British  Museum, 
— in  the  one  a  besieged  fortress  is  defended 
by  an  army  of  cats,  in  the  other  an  instru¬ 
mental  concert  is  being  given  by  a  band  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  donkey,  a  lion,  a  crocodile,  and  a 
monkey.  Both  papyri  belong  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty  ( circ .  twelfth  century  b.c.). 


TN  reference  to  Mr.  Tate’s  generous  gift  of 
A-  pictures  to  the  nation,  and  his  desire  to 
make  the  beginning  of  a  gallery  of  English 
painting,  an  English  Luxembourg,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  a  correspondent,  “  Y.,”  in  the 
Times  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks  contemplated 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  left  directions 
to  that  effect,  and  “  Y.”  urges  that  it  would 
be  a  very  inconvenient  and  illogical  thing  to 
have  two  galleries  of  British  art  under  two 
different  managements.  That,  however,  does 
not  by  any  means  militate  against  the 
idea  that  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
specially  British  Gallery  would  be  desirable. 
The  two  collections  could  be  united  in  it,  as 
more  space  at  South  Kensington  is  continually 
being  wanted.  The  proposition  that  St. 
James’s  Palace  might  be  made  the  London 
Luxembourg  is  not,  we  fear,  practical.  Better 
to  have  a  building  designed  for  the  purpose 
and  properly  lighted.  As  the  Government 
have  had  the  onus  of  providing  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  building  taken  off  their 
hands  by  individual  liberality,  they  may  very 
well  show  their  appreciation  of  this  by  devot¬ 
ing  some  public  money  to  building  a'  British 
Art  Gallery.  As  to  the  position  of  this  gallery 
it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  anything  at  the 
moment,  but  we  may  be  quite  certain  it  will  not 
be  in  Whitechapel,  according  to  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Barnett’s  rather  preposterous  suggestion.  The 
excellent  loan  picture  exhibitions  which  have 
been  annually  got  up  by  him  in  Whitechapel 
have  heen  n.  npn?  ^  +  v, r 


wrong  of  that  depends  mainly  on  the  condi-  !  i  D  annua^y  Sot  .UP  by  him  in  TVhitechape 
tion  of  the  old  west  front,  which  in  fact  was  h  inte.rest  t0  ^e  neighbour- 

-  . . ’’  •  -  3  ho.°d,  certainly ;  but  they  served  to  prove  one 
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tion  of  the  old  west  front,  which  in  fact  was 
merely  a  patched  up  and  decaying  fragment. 

The  transepts  are  another  manner ;  there  was 
no  valid  reason  for  meddling  with  them,  but 
the  S.P.A.B.  can  understand  no  distinctions 
of  this  kind.  Their  whole  position  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong,  first  in  worshipping  whatever  is 
old  irrespective  of  its  value ;  second,  in 
assuming  the  right  of  private  interference. 

Let  them  indulge  in  public  criticism, 
public  meetings,  readings  of  papers,  &c.  as 
much  as  they  please  and  in  as  strong  language 
as  they  please— no  one  will  blame  them  •  but 
their  system  of  writing  private  letters,  often 
in  a  most  absurdly  “  superior  ”  style,  to  those 
concerned  about  a  building,  and  demanding 
that  architects  should  submit  their  plans  lo 
them,  is  a  systematic  impertinence,  and  will 
be  felt  to  be  so  by  every  man  of  sense  and  _ 


\  T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hellenic 
-f1-  Society  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  23rd,  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner,  Director  of  the 
British  School  of  Archfeology  at  Athens,  read 
some  extracts  of  his  annual  report.  He 
observed— and  most  truly— that  though  the 
amount  of  discoveries  made  during  the  past 
year,  i.e.,  since  the  close  of  the  Acropolis- 
excavations,— were  sensibly  less  than  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding,  no  year  could 
be  held  uneventful  which  was  marked  by 
discoveries  so  signal  as  those  at  Lycosura  and’ 
at  Bapheio,  near  Sparta.  The  Lycosura 
find  we  have  already  noted  in  some  detail  • 
it  only  remains  to  add  from  Mr.  Gardner’s 
report  that  the  Damophon  sculptures  are 
now  shown  to  the  public  in  the  Central 
Museum,  and  that  of  the  four  principal  heads, 
three  remain, — i.e.,  those  presumably  of 
Persephone,  Anytos,  and  Artemis;  only 
Demeter  is  missing.  Of  the  remarkable  find 
at  Bapheio  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  speak, 
—so  extraordinary  were  the  rumours, — until 
the  publication  of  the  pair  of  remarkable 
repouss<5  cups,  in  the  last  issue  of  the. 
Etprjfitpic  ’ApxcuoXoyiKT].  Both  cups  repre¬ 
sent  scenes,  depicted  in  an  extraordinarily 
naturalistic  style,  of  the  capture  of  wild  bulls., 
—a  bull  tossing  a  man,  a  bull  caught  in  a  net,, 
a  bull  escaping  at  full  gallop,  and  the  like. 

I  hey  have  certainly  little  resemblance  to- 
anything  at  present  known  in  archaic  Greek 
art,  but  we  may  note  that  the  galloping  bull 
reminds  us  of  the  galloping  Assyrian  lions  of. 
the  British  Museum  basement ;  and  the  bull 
with  head  turned  back  seems  also  an  echo  of 
archaic  common  type  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  all 
show  the  common  inspiration  of  a  close  study 
of  animal  nature.  The  gold  cups  are,  of 
course,  the  most  sensational  portion  of  the 
“find,”  but  the  collection  of  “island  gems” 
is  well  worth  attention.  The  principal  of 
these  are  also  published  in  the  same  issue. 


i  •  7  . — prove  one 

thing,  viz.  that  however  eagerly  “  the  lower 
classes  ”  may  crowd  to  a  picture  exhibition, 
they  do  so  only  as  a  child  takes  to  a  “  picture- 
book  ”  ;  of  the  real  meaning  of  painting  they 
have  not  a  notion,  and  will  not  have  till 
after  some  generations  of  improved  educational 
methods. 

THE  Roman  section  of  the  Mittheiluvgen 
A  ,t^e  Herman  Archaeological  Institute 
has  just  issued  its  first  number  for  1890,  and 
publishes  in  plate  i.  a  very  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting  monument  belonging  to  a  class  of 
which  but  few  specimens  are  at  present 
known.  The  monument  in  question  is  a 
terra-cotta,  and  represents  a  parody  of  a  scene 
in  a  school.  The  head-master’s  chair  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  figure  draped  in  a  long  himation 

nnrl  nQTriTirr  i  \  1 1  T  n  ... 


A  T  a  meeting  on  June  17th.  current  the 
*  Llt/  .  vers  Commissioners  decided  to 
refer  to  their  Improvements  Committee  the 
question  of  pulling  down  All  Hallows. 
Ghnrch,  London-wall,  which,  it  is  alleged 
forms  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  traffic  in 
that  part  of  Broad-street  Ward.  The  church 
was  built  after  the  designs  of  George  Dance 
the  younger,  in  1765-7,  at  a  cost  of  2  9147 
ft  occupies  the  site  of  one  that  had  been 
demolished,  in  the  previous  vear,  by  reason  of 
its  ruinous  condition.  Hatton  describes  the 
earlier  fabric,  which,  together  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  old  Carpenters’Hall,  escaped  the  Great 
inre.  as  being  “  of  the  Gothic  and  Tuscan 
Orders.  About  five  years  ago  we  published 
a  view  of  its  exterior,  from  the  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  W.  H.  Toms  and  R.  West,  in  1740 
Ihe  description  given  by  Toms,  and  quoted  in 
our  columns,  is  manifestly  copied  verbatim. 
trom  Hattons  “New  View”  of  1708*.  A 
Corinthian  temple  surmounts  the  present  stone 
tower,  which  has  urns  at  the  four  angles  ;  the 
rest  of  the  church  is  of  brick,  and  presents  a  very 


...  the  view,  Mr.  Brock's  lecture,  and  the  desrrin 
tion,  see  the  Builder ,  April  25,  18S5.  P 
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plain  exterior.  In  his  “  Churches  of  London,” 
the  late  Mr.  George  Godwin  animadverts  upon 
the  interior.  He  describes  it  as  “a  monu¬ 
ment  of  bad  taste,  being  not  merely  inappro¬ 
priate,  but  of  itself  ill-designed,  and  very 
ugly.  Attached  columns  of  the  Ionic  order 
at  the  sides  of  the  building  support  a  frieze — 
instead  of  an  entablature — from  which  rises  a 
camerated  ceiling,  divided  into  a  number 
©f  small  panels,  all  absurdly  overlaid  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  by  way  of  ornament.” 
The  dedication  of  this  church  to  All  the 
Saints  is  indicative  of  an  early  founda¬ 
tion.  The  parish  books  begin  with  the  year 
1455 :  they  record  some  benefactions  by  an 
anchorite  who  was  then  living  near  ;  and  one 
Thomas,  called  Richer  de  Sanston,  was  rector 
in  1335.  Close  to  the  church’s  northern  side 
stands  the  old  City  wall,  whereof  some  super¬ 
imposed  portions  may  yet  be  seen  here,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  street  known  as  London- 
wall.  The  portion  eastwards  of  All  Hallows 
forms  a  garden  wall  to  some  houses  in  New 
Broad-street.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  a  piece, 
of  150  or  more  feet  in  length,  of  the  original 
wall  was  exposed  during  the  construction  of 
some  buildings,  named  Blomfield  House,  at  the 
comer  of  Blomfield-street  ( antiqub ,  Brokers’- 
row),  on  the  site  of  the  former  Portuguese 
Synagogue,  and  close  to  All  Hallows  Church. 
This  length  was  found  to  be  laid  upon  a 
foundation  of  large  flints ;  above  this  lay  a 
course  of  rough  rag,  then  two  layers  of  tiles, 
or  bricks,  embedded  in  mortar — the  tiles 
being  about  in.  thick — and  next,  a  course 
of  rag  stone,  2^  ft.  deep,  to  nearly  level  with 
the  existing  ground.  At  the  suppression,  in 
King  Edward  VI.’s  reign,  of  the  fraternity  of 
poor  priests  known  as  St.  Augustine  Papey 
in  the  Wall,  their  church,  near  to  Bishop’s 
Gate,  was  demolished,  and  the  parish  added 
to  that  of  All  Hallows.  The  patronage  of 
All  Hallows  had  already  passed  from  the 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity  without  Aid  Gate, 
to  the  Crown.  It  is  now  in  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  gift,  and  worth  about  1,100/.  a  year, 
teste  Mackeson’s  “  Guide.” 


THE  City  of  Bath  has  now  been  lighted 
by  electricity.  One  by  one  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  set  an  example  to  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  which  is  singularly  slow  in  adopting  the 
new  light.  The  question  of  expense  is  no 
doubt  a  difficulty,  and  it  is  becoming  a  serious 
question  whether,  if  electric  lighting  com¬ 
panies  are  to  do  a  good  general  business,  they 
must  not  make  a  general  lowering  of  their 
charges.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  cheapness  is 
what  people  look  for  in  these  days,  and  they 
make  use  of  cheap  articles  often  much  to  their 
own  detriment.  But  electricity  as  an  illu¬ 
minating  power  will  not  become  general,  and 
cease  to  be  a  luxury  for  the  rich  and  for 
wealthy  companies,  until  it  is  lower  in  price. 


7T1HE  “  I.  Allgemeine  deutsche  Pferde- 
-L  Ausstellung,”  (i.e.  a  national  horse- 
show),  just  opened  at  Berlin,  has  some  points 
of  interest  to  the  architect.  The  horses  (some 
2,000  in  number)  have  been  housed  on  the 
barrack  system,  and  not  only  have  these  bar¬ 
racks  been  neatly  disposed  on  the  site,  and 
placed  in  good  connexion  with  the  show-rings, 
and  not  too  far  from  the  central  hall  of  the 
“  dead  ”  exhibition,  but  they  also  show  care¬ 
ful  interior  arrangements,  practical  and  cheap 
division  into  loose-boxes,  stalls  and  loose- 
stalls,  ample  central  passage,  and  very  pretty 
straw  decoration,  which  latter  deserves  special 
mention.  In  the  “  dead  ”  exhibition  the 
numerous  three-staLl  stables,  full  size,  with 
every  possible  novelty  in  the  way  of  construc¬ 
tion,  drainage,  fittings,  &c.,  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  specialist,  as  will  also  be  the 
numerous  models  of  larger  stable-accommo¬ 
dation,  and  such  architectural  designs  as  a 
“  Royal  stabling,”  an  “  ideal  riding-school,” 
and  a  “  horse-hospital.”  The  main  exhibition 
building,  in  which  these  exhibits  are  to  be 
seen,  shows  some  interesting  wood  construc¬ 
tion,  well  coloured,  and  having  on  its  chief 
frontage  a  highly-decorated  Royal  box.  It 
may  be  well  to  take  note  that  even  at  a  horse- 
6how  an  architectural  and  constructional 


department  can  be  easily  arranged,  and  that 
if  well  contributed  to,  this  department  would 
by  no  means  be  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  whole. 

THE  case  of  in  re  an  arbitration  between 
Ward  and  Cave,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  on  Monday  last,  is  of  interest, 
though  a  full  report  of  his  judgment  is  not 
yet  before  us.  He  overruled  some  objections 
to  an  award  by  an  arbitrator  who  was  an 
architect.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  award 
was  that  the  arbitrator  allowed  his  clerk  to 
go  round  the  buildings,  and  that  the  arbi¬ 
trator  should  have  done  the  work  himself. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  according  to  this 
judgment,  that  an  architect  who  is  arbitrator 
may  depute  the  merely  rule-of-thumb  work 
to  a  clerk.  This  is  common  sense  and  sound 
law.  If,  however,  the  judgment  goes  further 
than  this,  and  empowers  an  arbitrator  to 
depute  anything  more  than  the  merest  rule- 
of-thumb  work  to  an  assistant,  then  it  appears 
to  be  wrong  both  in  common  sense  and  law. 
We  express  a  doubt  on  this  point  because 
on  the  report  of  the  case  before  us  it  is 
doubtful  in  what  way  the  word  “  inspecting  ” 
is  used.  If  an  arbitrator  acts  in  any  way  on 
the  judgment  of  another,  then  he  deputes  his 
judicial  duties  to  another,  which  is  exactly 
what  he  ought  not  to  do. 


DR.  PARSONS'S  report  to  the  Local  Go¬ 
vernment  Board  on  the  prevalence  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  Cowpen  Urban  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
trict,  Northumberland,  turns  mainly  on  the 
point  of  defective  water-supply.  Not  only  is 
thepresent  water-supply  stated  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  but  the  manner  of  supply  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Where  the  water  is  not  under 
pressure  it  is  supplied  through  9-in.  earthen¬ 
ware  socket-pipes.  The  report  says : — 

“The  course  ot  this  conduit  runs  through  the 
Bedlingtonshiro  Urban  District,  parallel  with  the 
Blyth  and  Tyne  Railway,  by  Choppington,  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  Bedlington  station.  In  walking  over  it  I 
saw  one  place  where  there  was  a  considerable  Iobs  of 
water,  and  the  earthen  pipes  are  said  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  obstructed  by  roots  of  trees.  At  Bedlington 
station  there  areBeveral  privies  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  line  of  pipes,  which  are  here  of  earthenware  and 
about  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  a  state  of  things 
which  must  involve  risk  of  contamination  of  the 
water.  At  Bebside,  also,  close  to  the  reservoir,  the 
conduit  passes  through  a  field  which,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  was  heavily  manured  with  heaps  of  night- 
soil  over  the  course  of  the  pipes,  which  here  also 
are  of  earthenware.  The  water  passes  through 
a  filter  bed  into  a  covered  reservoir,  and  is  thence 
distributed  in  iron  pipes  under  pressure.’’  .... 
....  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  water  supply 
of  Cowpen  much  needs  improvement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  both  of  obtaining  a  larger  daily  quantity  of 
water  and  of  securing  better  filtration,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Local  Board  will  not  delay  taking 
the  necessary  steps.” 


IT  is  an  unfortunate  thing  in  England  that 
no  competition  can  be  decided,  apparently, 
without  an  immediate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors 
to  prove  that  they  have  been  wronged  in  the 
decision.  In  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  com¬ 
petition  this  characteristic  is  not  absent,  but 
it  takes  the  rather  novel  form  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  one  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  designs,  Messrs.  Flockton  Sc  Gibbs,  to 
show  that  the  accepted  plan,  as  modified  in 
the  second  competition,  is  an  infringement  of 
a  patent,  for  which  they  have  obtained  what 
is  termed  “  provisional  protection,  for  a 
special  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  a  public 
building.  Messrs.  Flockton  Sc  Gibbs  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Sheffield  on  the  subject,  the  following  extract 
from  which  shows  the  nature  and  assumed 
ground  of  the  claim  they  are  making : — 

“  The  patent  was  embodied  in  our  original  design, 
and  described  by  us  as  follows  : — ‘  Each  set  of  offices 
for  a  department  is  made  complete  in  itself,  the 
entrance  for  the  public  being  into,  and  by  way  of, 
the  general  or  inquiry  office,  from  which  access  is 
easy  and  direct  to  a  corridor  in  which  are  the 
private  offices.  These  corridors  give  the  officers 
the  means  of  communication  with  each  other  with¬ 
out  entering  the  general  office,  and  also  with  the 
general  office  at  different  points.’ 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the  usual 


arrangement  of  public  corridors  consist,  not 
merely  in  the  feature  that  no  facilities  are  given 
for  the  public  to  seek  admittance  where  they  are 
not  wanted,  but  that  the  private  offices  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  quiet  and  undisturbed,  the  intercom¬ 
munication  more  easy,  and  the  control  by  the  heads 
of  the  departments  more  perfect. 

The  arrangement  (though  something  approaching 
it  has  been  adopted  in  municipal  buildings,  such  as 
the  Corporation  of  Sheffield  already  use  for  some 
of  their  departments)  has,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us, 
never  been  adopted  in  municipal  buildings  where 
there  is  a  combination  of  such  departments  ;  so  that 
our  design,  as  originally  submitted,  was  entirely 
novel  in  this  respect. 

Your  supplemental  instructions  were,  we  take  it, 
prepared  after  our  original  design  bad  been  in¬ 
spected  and  reported  upon  by  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  probably  the  self-evident  advantages  of 
our  novel  arrangement  led  to  its  beiDg  made  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  final  competition,  and  its  consequent 
incorporation  in  Mr.  Mountford’s  final  designs  ;  pro¬ 
bably  also  in  the  other  four  final  designs.’’ 

IIow  far  the  assumption  in  the  last  paragraph 
is  correct  we  are  in  no  position  to  form  an 
opinion ;  but  we  have  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  a  building 
does  not  come  under  the  class  of  inventions 
which  can  be  protected  by  a  patent,  and  that 
architects  will  find  it  better  to  dismiss  that 
idea  from  their  minds. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—' VIII. 

1,896.  “The  Cathedral,  Athens”:  Mr.  R.  W. 
Schultz.  Two  elevations  and  a  plan  of  this 
curious  old  Byzantine  building,  an  illustration 
and  some  account  of  which,  along  with  other 
Byzantine  buildings  in  and  about  Athens,  was 
given  in  the  Builder  for  November  30,  1889. 

1.898.  “  Norwich  Cathedral  from  the  north 
transept”:  Mr.  Albert  D.  Smith.  This  shows 
what  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  view  with  all 
who  visit  Norwich  ;  looking  through  one  of  the 
Norman  arches  of  the  crossing  with  its  flat 
soffit  and  parallel  shafts,  to  the  low  ponderous 
arcade  of  the  triforium  gallery,  with  the  large 
clear-story  and  spreading  ribs  of  the  late  vault¬ 
ing  over  it.  The  drawing  is  a  well-executed  one, 
in  pencil,  though  it  does  not  give  all  the  force 
of  contrast  of  the  actual  scene.  It  is  not  very 
apparent  where  it  is  taken  from  ;  it  appears  to 
be  below  the  level  of  the  triforium  gallery  but 
above  the  floor  of  the  church. 

1.899.  “Business  Premises,  Davies-street, 
Berkeley-square  ” :  Messrs.  Wimperis  &  Arber. 
A  building  treated  with  some  character  as 
regards  its  three  stories  of  mullioned  windows, 
the  lower  story  beneath  wall  arches ;  but  the 
details,  such  as  the  semicircular  finish  to  the 
dormers,  are  either  coarse  or  coarsely  drawn  ; 
the  broken  circular  pediment  over  the  doorway 
shows  the  illogical  character  of  this  feature 
even  more  than  usual,  being  deeply  recessed 
and  thin  in  substance  ;  it  looks  exactly  as  if  the 
middle  portion  had  given  way  and  fallen  out. 

1.900.  “St.  Mary’s,  Clumber”:  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley,  A.R.A.  A  rather  heavy  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  showing 
the  east  end  with  a  decorated  tracery  window, 
and  the  tower  with  a  plain  spire  rising  in  rather 
an  effective  manner  out  of  a  mullioned  and 
battlemented  open  screen  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  spire,  and  through  which  are  carried  the 
flying  buttresses  from  the  angle  pinnacles: 
there  is  open  tracery  in  the  heads  of  the  screen- 
panels.  This  screen  round  the  base  of  the 
spire  is  the  only  individual  feature  in  the 
building,  which  is  otherwise  like  scores  of  other 
modern  Medieval  churches  in  general  aspect, 
though  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  better  carried 
out  in  detail  than  many. 

1.901.  “  Organ  for  Great  Library,  Blenheim 
Palace”:  Messrs.  Romaine  Walker  &  Tanner. 
This  is  the  case  for  the  large  new  organ  which 
has  been  built  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Willis  &  Sons.  In  Van¬ 
brugh’s  building,  decorated  too  as  it  is 
with  paintings  of  sham  Classic  architec¬ 
ture  and  flying  figures,  a  design  in  any  very 
pure  style  would  have  been  out  of  place,  and 
perhaps  what  is  done  does  not  exactly  represent 
what  the  architects  would  have  done  for  a 
building  of  more  refined  taste.  The  front  is 
treated  with  a  centre  flanked  by  two  towers 
with  richly  carved  cylindrical  wooden  capping 
finishing  with  a  Classic  cornice  ;  the  wings 
terminate  with  two  lower  towers  of  similar 
design  ;  all  the  towers  being  projected  on 
brackets.  The  base  of  the  whole  is  panelled, 
with  a  cornice  and  frieze,  and  the  panels  filled 
in  with  carvings  of  fruit  and  foliage  &c. 
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Between  the  main  towers  is  a  kind  of  tribune 
with  a  niche,  as  if  for  a  statue,  and  a  little  railed 
platform  looking  as  if  it  were  intended  as  a 
place  to  make  a  speech  from.  Above  the  main 
design  rises  another  portion  of  the  organ,  set 
back  and  in  shadow  ;  not  the  swell  apparently 
(which  is  sometimes  put  in  this  position)  ~~ 
there  are  front  pipes  and  no  shutters  are 
seen,  so  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
what  part  of  the  organ  this  is.  There  is  a 
generally  rich  and  rather  dignified  effect  about 
the  whole,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  it- 
presents  any  new  idea  in  the  designing  of  organ 
cases. 

1.902.  “  West  Window,  north  aisle,  St 
Benedict’s  Church,  Ardwick,  Manchester”. 
Messrs.  Ward  Sc  Hughes.  This  looks  a  pleasing 
window  of  two  lights,  each  light  divided  in 
the  centre  and  the  four  filled  each  with  an 
angel ;  but  it  is  hung  too  high  to  see  any  * e 
the  detail. 

1.903.  “  North  Front,  St.  Mark’s,  Venice  . 
Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley.  Not  the  north  front  (a 
blunder  of  the  catalogue  compiler),  but  a 
charming  little  pencil-drawing  of  an  arch  and 
some  sculpture  beneath,  which  was  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  for  January  4  of  the  present 
year. 

1.904.  “  Design  for  an  Entrance-hall  Window  ” . 
Mr.  P.  H.  Newman.  Rather  original  and  very 
suitable  as  a  bit  of  domestic  Renaissance  glass. 
A  large  scrolled  shield,  with  ornament  on  a 
white  ground,  encloses  a  framed  picture  indi¬ 
cating  apparently  the  reception  of  a  guest  who 
has  just  dismounted.  The  angles  of  the  window 
beyond  the  shield  are  filled  up  with  festoons 
&c,  on  a  light  blue  ground. 

1,906.  “  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Holborn.  Design  for 
reconstruction  of  the  organ  ”  :  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  delicately-exe¬ 
cuted  drawing,  illustrating  a  scheme  of  great 
architectural  merit,  but  which  on  other  grounds 
we  view  with  considerable  apprehension.  St 
Sepulchre’s  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  monu¬ 
mental  organs  in  London,  and  it  is  here  pro¬ 
posed  to  divide  it  into  two  separate  organ-cases 
at  either  extremity  of  a  screen  stretching  across 
the  church,  the  player  being  placed  amid  a 
little  erection  of  pipes  in  the  centre  of  the 
screen.  The  unity  of  the  instrument  will  be 
impaired  by  this,  however  the  architectural 
effect  may  be  improved  ;  and  after  all,  organs 
are  built  to  hear  and  not  to  look  at.  Archi¬ 
tecturally  the  treatment  is  very  good.  The  two 
organ-cases  stand  on  the  screen  and  are  bracket- 
ted  out  from  it  so  as  to  oversail  in  a  picturesque 
manner;  the  pipes  are  picturesquely  grouped, 
the  woodwork  is  diversified  by  various  figures 
of  cherubs,  &c.,  effectively  put  in.  The  old  and 
very  pleasing  arrangement  is  used  of  represent¬ 
ing  a  small  organ  of  small  pipes  bracketted  in 
front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  main  mass. 
In  the  old  German  organs  this  was  really  the 
choir  organ  (posit iv)  with  its  pipes ;  whether 
these  are  really  choir  organ  pipes,  or  only  a 
pretty  little  bit  of  sham,  of  course  one  cannot 
say  from  the  drawing.  The  whole  design 
water-colour  elevation  on  a  small  scale,  is 
quite  the  best  of  the  organ-case  designs  which 
appear  this  year  ;  we  only  hope  it  is  not  going 
to  spoil  the  organ. 

I.?07,  A  frame  including  pen  sketches  of 
Ihnng  Memorial  Chapel,  Uppingham  ;  Guests' 
House,  East  Gnnstead ;  and  Infant  Schools, 
Westminster,  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Street.  The  first 
a  quiet  bit  of  true  Gothic  ;  the  second,  a  very 
pleasing  little  house  with  a  half-timber  upper 
story  on  plain  stone  walls  with  a  few  mullioned 
windows  irregularly  introduced  ;  the  third,  in- 
iant  schools  with  ecclesiastical-looking  win¬ 
dows,  but  we  fear  not  quite  efficiently  lighted 
for  London  air. 

1,908.  “  Congregational  Chnrch  and  Schools, 

L  MtSSIS-  H'  D-  APPleton  and 
M°untford.  A  picturesque  group  of 
buildings  of  a  simple  Gothic  style,  which  how- 
ever  owes  some  of  its  effect,  we  are  inclined  tc 
think,  to  the  artistic  execution  of  the  pen-and- 
ink  drawing. 

-\r^’^r>9  “Design  for  Interior  Decoration”: 
Hr.  Rowland  G.  Jones.  Apparently  a  music- 
100m  decoration,  intended  to  be  gay  in  effect 
and  with  some  originality.  The  main  wall  is 

f  Plam  surface  of  rather  sickly  tint  the 
pilasters  and  frieze  with  light  floral  and  strap 

rsT”[?narWarmi.taflP0“dl  or  rather 
this  is  not_  the  frieze,  but  a  kind  of  sub-frieze 
ranging  with  the  gilt  capitals  of  the  pilasters  ■ 
wit^r”1!!?6  f™ze,ls  ln  a  frnnt  green  tone,  also 
3!tb  ighter  floraI  ornament  and  gilt  panels 
eina“eS  ?f  mDsicians-  The  dark  [urple 
ot  the  dado  is  not  a  nice  colour,  and  rather  killp 


the  rest  of  the  scheme,  which  has  distinct 
merit,  however,  as  an  original  effect. 

1,915.  “  Illustration  from  Flowers  of  Para¬ 
dise  ” :  Mr.  Reginald  Hallward.  Looks  like 
sketch  for  a  window  in  imitation  of  Blake’s 
manner,  but  the  colour  effect  is  good  and 
unusual. 

1.917.  “Design  for  West  Window  of  South 
Aisle,  Wells  Cathedral  ” :  C.  Hardgrave.  A 
very  nice  bit  of  window  design,  in  four  lights 
each  containing  a  figure  :  on  the  left  the  angel 
of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  next  compartment 
the  Virgin  with  bowed  head  and  hands  crossed 
on  her  bosom ;  the  next  the  same  figure 
turning  the  other  way  to  meet  the  benediction 
of  Elisabeth,  whose  aged  figure  is  seen  on 
the  right-hand  panel.  This  and  the  angel  figure 
are  both  raised  a  little  above  the  line  of  the 
Virgin  figures,  giving  a  little  point  to  the  com¬ 
position,  as  the  two  outside  figures  are  each 
conferring  a  blessing  on  the  central  one.  The 
colour  effect  of  the  draperies  and  the  diaper 
ground  is  rich  and  harmonious,  and  the  whole 
a  very  pleasing  example  of  a  window  with  some 
individuality  of  design  in  it. 

1.918.  “Business  Premises,  New  Broad- 
street”:  Mr.  G.  Vigers.  A  red  brick  building 
with  dressings  and  horizontal  bands  of  light- 
coloured  stone,  with  terra-cotta  figures  and 
ornament  introduced  in  panels  and  over  the 
spandrils  of  windows.  The  heavily  moulded 
round  arches  in  the  ground  story  have  a  good 
solid  effect,  and  there  is  a  certain  breadth  of 
effect  in  the  general  treatment,  with  its 
parallel  lines  of  vertical  buttresses  (rather  than 
pilasters)  under  the  gable,  but  the  details  are 
vanting  in  refinement;  e.g.  the  great  stone 
decanter-stopper  finials  to  the  said  buttresses. 
What  is  the  beauty  or  advantage  of  these  lumps 
of  coarsely-moulded  stone  ? 

1.919.  “  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Melin- 
cryddan”:  Messrs.  Seddon  &  Carter.  Three 
sketches  of  a  simple  unostentatious  country 
church  in  the  Early  English  style,  the  interior 
view  showing  a  timber  arcade  and  piers  dividing 
centre  from  side  aisles  ;  a  characteristic  treat¬ 
ment,  with  which  more  might  be  done  in 
churches  for  country  districts  and  where 
economy  is  an  object. 

1.921.  “  RiclingSchool,  Palace  Court” :  Messrs. 
W.  Harvey  &  B.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  how  the  riding-school  is  treated  in  the 
way  of  roofing  and  arrangement  of  space,  which 
is  the  real  crux  in  a  riding-school.  This  is 
nothing  but  a  neatly-drawn  brick  front  with  a 
large  circular-headed  window ;  it  might  be 
anything  else  besides  a  riding- school. 

1.922.  “  Glass  and  Decoration  of  Folkestone 
Parish  Church  ”  :  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Hemming. 
This  is  an  important  scheme  of  decoration, 
shown  in  a  geometrical  coloured  drawing.  The 
groups  of  lancet  windows  beneath  segmental 
arches  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  each  light 
containing  a  figure  of  a  bishop,  with  a  scene 
from  his  life  as  a  predella  beneath.  A  series  of 
frescoes  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  form  a 
broad  band  of  decoration  running  between  the 
windows,  the  wall-space  below  the  pictures 
being  treated  with  decorative  jointing  with  a 
simple  ornament  added.  Above  the  frescoes 
the  wall  is  powdered  with  flowers  o 
warm  light-tinted  ground,  the  heads  of 
the  window  arches  cutting  into  this 
field  of  decoration.  A  strong  red  dado  forms 
the  base  to  the  whole.  The  only  details  we  do 
not  like  are  the  trellis  ornament  immediately 
above  the  dado,  and  the  notch  ornament  be¬ 
neath  the  pictures :  both  these  are  out  of 
keeping  with  Gothic  work,  and  they  are 
coloured  so  as  to  have  an  effect  of  relief 
which  is  unpleasing,  especially  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  ornament  is  kept  perfectly  flat. 

1,923.  “Church  Schools,  Herne  Bay”:  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner.  A  very  pretty  pen-and-ink 
sketch,  which  certainly  owes  its  place  to  the 
diaughtsman  rather  than  to  the  architect.  The 
school  may  be  very  well  planned  ;  Mr.  Turner’s 
schools  are  likely  to  be  so  ;  but  there  is  no  plan 
to  tell  us  this. 

1,927.  “  All  Saints’ Church,  Moda,  Constanti- 
ople  ”  :  Mr.  J.  Coates  Carter.  We  should  have 
liked  a  plan  of  this  also,  which  seems  to  be  a 
rather  interesting  attempt  to  combine  European 
Gothic  forms  (lancet  windows,  &c.)  with  a 
somewhat  Byzantine  form  of  building.  What 
we  see  in  the  drawing  is  two  rather  low-pitched 
gables  side  by  side,  with  a  lower  one  filling  up 
the  space  between  and  forming  the  porch, 
the  wall  of  which  is  decorated  with  bas-relief 
figures.  Behind  this,  and  recessed,  a  higher 
gable  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  composition, 1 


position  is  quite  unusual  in  appearance,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  it  is  treated  in 
plan. 

1.930.  “  New  Premises.  Duke-street,  Gros- 
venor-square  ” :  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe.  A  rather 
heavy  and  loaded  pen-drawing,  which  has  how¬ 
ever  a  good  deal  in  it  that  is  worth  looking  at, 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  so  far  original  that 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  under  the  generally 
accepted  architectural  terms.  The  property  is 
one,  as  shown  by  the  continuous  treatment  of 
the  ground-floor  shops  as  one  design  ;  but  over¬ 
head  it  soars  into  variations  of  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  description.  One  portion  rises  into  a 
stepped  gable  (which  would  be  better  without 
the  scrolls),  under  which  the  windows  are 
specially  grouped  in  reference  to  it,  at  another 
point  a  projecting  bay  goes  up  on  corbels, 
finished  by  a  bulbous  turret,  which  (like 
that  in  No.  1,881)  is  plumped  down  rather 
awkwardly  on  its  supportings  ;  but  it  is 
a  thing  one  would  sketch  if  one  found  it  in'  a 
seventeenth-century  building.  The  Building  Act 
walls  above  the  roofs  are  shaped  at  the  lower 
portion  into  large  console  forms,  and  architectu¬ 
rally  related  to  engaged  columns  on  the  wall 
below.  Altogether  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
street  architecture. 

1.931.  “  Hotel  Sta.  Catalina,  Las  Palmas, 
Grand  Canary”:  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclaren.  A  capital 
pen-drawing,  but  it  is  a  tropical  landscape  with 
a  building  dimly  seen  in  the  distance,  rather 
than  an  architectural  design.  As  far  as  can  be 
seen,  the  hotel  is  laid  out  with  some  originality 
of  disposition,  but  a  plan  should  have  been 
given. 

1936.  “Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea”  :  view 
pf  entrance  to  Chancel:  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding.. 
This  shows  the  lower  portion  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church,  of  which  a  sketch  was  given  in  the- 
Builder  for  Jan.  4  of  this  year  ;  there  is  nothing 
more  original  in  the  collection  than  this  bit  of 
interior  church  furnishing;  especially  to  be 
noted  are  the  treatment  of  the  organ  gallery 
stretching  across  the  north  arch,  with  it& 
panels  filled  with  painted  figures,  and  the 
line  and  free  design  of  the  wrought  iron 
altar  railing.  We  ought  equally  to  commend 
the  admirable  and  artistic  execution,  though, 
slight,  of  the  water-colour  drawing  in  which 
it  is  illustrated,  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  sketches  of  Beauvais  and  Abbeville  (1735- 
and  1832)  previously  mentioned.  Those  who 
do  not  soar  above  the  “  architectural  draughts¬ 
man’s  ”  style  of  water-colour  should  look  at  this 
bit  of  free  and  artistic  water-colour  work,  which 
forms  in  this  sense  one  of  the  best  drawings  in 
the  room. 

1,937.  “Symbolic  Figures  designed  to  be 
modelled  in  terra-cotta  for  Porch  of  a  Public 
Building  ” :  Mr.  W.  Aumonier.  These  are  good 
specimens  of  architectural  sculpture ;  the 
figures  represent  “  Mercy,”  “  Temperance,” 
“Fortitude,”  and  other  virtues,  but  it  is  a  pity 
the  author  did  not  get  some  one  to  design  the 
architectural  framework  for  him,  the  details  of 
which  are  very  bad ;  the  interpenetration  of  the 
arch  by  the  head  of  the  finial  springing  from 
the  decoration  below  is  in  the  very  worst  archi¬ 
tectural  taste. 

1.939.  “  New  Class  -  rooms,  Crouch  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  :  Mr.  W.  Dunn.  No  plan  ; 
a  pretty  pencil-sketch  showing  that  the  class¬ 
rooms  are  treated  with  three  successive  shallow 
polygonal  bay  windows,  which  promise  to  corn- 
fine  good  light  with  a  picturesque  external 
effect.  The  range  of  low  windows  on  the  left 
we  presume  indicates  a  passage  to  the  class¬ 
rooms.  If  so,  the  building  tells  its  tale  well ; 
still,  we  could  have  estimated  that  better  with 
the  help  of  a  plan. 

1.940.  “View  in  South  Aisle,  St.  Victor, 
Xanten,  Germany”:  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer.  A 
pencil  edition  of  the  drawing  published  in  the 
Builder  of  May  17  of  this  year. 

1.941.  “  Heraldic  Design  for  Painted  Glass  ” : 
Mr.  Rowland  G.  Jones.  Nine  panels  with  small 
oblong  leaded  lights,  which  are  independent, 
however,  of  the  design.  The  designs  show 
treatments  of  armorial  bearings  and  scrolls  in 
light  colour  on  the  white  ground,  with  very 
good  and  refined  effect;  they  are  eminently 
suited  for  domestic  windows,  where  the  object 
is  to  have  decoration  w-ithout  obscuring  light. 

1.942.  “  St.  John,  Stanstead  Montfichet,  In¬ 
terior  looking  West”:  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe.  This 
large  and  powerful  pen-drawing,  the  last  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  this  year’s  exhibi¬ 
tion,  is  reproduced  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Builder,  and  description  of  it  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary.  As  the  reader  will  see  from  the 


with  r,  cm'™. ill-  j  .  .,  leaaei  wm  see  irom  me 

with  a  circular  window  m  it.  The  whole  com- J  illustration,  it  is  an  exceedingly  solid  bit  of 
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church  building  and  church  roofing.  It  per¬ 
haps  has  the  defect  of  looking  rather  low  in 
proportion  to  its  width  and  length ;  possibly 
this  is  partly  owing  to  an  unintentional 
exaggeration  of  length  in  the  perspective. 


AN  ANTEFIXA  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
JUNO, DISCOVERED  AT  C1VITA  LAVINIA, 
NEAR  ROME. 

In  making  some  excavations  for  Lord  Savile, 
at  Civitil  Lavinia  (the  ancient  Lanuvium),  near 
Rome,  were  found  some  antefixee  of  terra-cotta, 
representing  the  head  of  Juno,  in  archaic  Greek 
style  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Undoubtedly  these  antejixce,  one  of  which  is 
illustrated,  belonged  to  the  roof  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Sosjjita ,  or  Lanuvina,  celebrated  by  Livy,  and 
which  probably  stood  on  the  eminence  now  called 
S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  property  of  Lord  Savile,  where 
further  excavations  are  also  in  progress. — L.  B. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  French  architects  have  this  year,  in 
holding  their  annual  congress,  celebrated  also 
their  jubilee  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale.  It  was  in 
1840  that,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  some 
eminent  men,  such  as  Visconti,  Constant 
Dufeux,  Lassus,  Viollet  -  le  -  Due,  Labrouste, 
Albert  Lenoir,  and  Bailly,  an  association  was 
formed  to  look  after  the  moral  and  material 
interest  of  the  profession.  Of  the  first  founders 
there  remain  now  only  the  venerable  M.  Lenoir, 
active  and  alert  in  spite  of  his  ninety  years,  and 
M.  Bailly,  of  whom 

“  la  verte  vieillesse 

s’illumine  parfois  des  feux  de  la  jeunesse,” 
but  who  has  nevertheless  handed  over  to  M. 
Gamier,  for  a  year  past,  the  onerous  duty  of 
presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  Soci6t6 
Centrale. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Departmental  Societies,  the  meeting, 
which  generally  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  has  been  postponed  to  the  third  week  of 
the  month,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
change  of  date  that  the  unusually  large  influx 
of  provincial  delegates  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  opening  meeting  took  place  on  the  16th 
in  the  hemicycle  des  Beaux-Arts,  under  the 
Presidency  of  M.  Joly,  assisted  by  MM.  Chenan- 
tais  (Nantes),  Journoud  (Lyons),  Marteau 
(Lille),  and  Boileau  and  Roux  (Paris).  As 
usual,  the  special  technical  questions  in  regard 
to  such  subjects  as  “  concours  publics,”  “  honor- 
aires,”  “  hygiene,”  “  voirie,”  “  propri6t6  artis- 
tique,”  “  r6sponsabilit6  en  matiere  de  construc¬ 
tion  ”  fcc.,  were  referred  to  Special  Committees. 

On  the  same  day  M.  Daumet  read  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  life  and  works  of  Diet,  whose 
decease  has  been  already  commemorated  in 
the  Builder,  and  who  died  prematurely,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  from  the  effects  of  the  strain  of 
over-work. 

After  this  paper  M.  Achille  Hermant  dealt 
with  “  Propri6t6  Artistique,”  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  decree  now  being  proposed  and 
considered  by  the  legislature.  M.  Eugene 
Guillaume,  who  followed,  treated  at  some 
length  of  “  architecture,  son  role  et  son  engage¬ 
ment  special.”  This  eminent  sculptor,  who  also 
possesses  the  highest  talent  as  a  lecturer,  was 
much  applauded,  but  his  paper  was  to  some 
extent  a  repetition  of  that  which  he  read  at  the 
Congress  of  1886  on  “  The  Unity  of  Art,”  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  kind  of  flowing  and  elegant 
language.  In  his  opinion,  a  concurrent  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  three  arts  is  above  all  things  to  the 
profit  of  architecture,  which  he  calls  the  art  “  le 
plus  invent6,”  and  of  which  M.  Gamier’s  Opera 
House  is  the  most  complete  type,  in  view  of  the 
association  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  exemplified  in  it. 

On  the  next  day,  at  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  M.  Marteau,  M.  Lucas  read  a  paper  on 
“  Soci6t6s  d’Architectes.”  He  observed  that  a 
complete  study  of  Architectural  Societies, 
native  and  foreign,  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  Congresses.  Then, 
in  a  historic  sketch  of  ancient  societies,  he 
passed  in  review  the  colleges  of  priests,  the 
constructors  and  master-workmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Acad6mie  Royale,  the  “  experts  jur6s 
du  Mtiment,”  the  societies  founded  in  Paris  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  that  of 
Lyons,  the  regional  and  departmental  societies, 
and  lastly  the  provincial  association  which  has 
been  founded  at  Tours.  No  one  can  treat  such 


a  subject  .better  than  M.  Lucas,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  his  lecture  was  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

M.  Duchatelet,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Roads  of  the  City  of  Paris,  had 
promised  to  speak  on  the  new  road  regulations, 
but  had  to  send  an  excuse  at  the  last  moment, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  subject  is 
intimately  connected  with  questions  of  public 
health  and  of  construction  generally.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  the  foreign  architects 
to  have  heard  a  competent  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  the  new  legislation  and  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  main  and  lesser  roads,  the  regulations 
as  to  flues  in  party-walls,  for  the  prevention  of 
danger  from  fire,  as  well  as  that  relative  to  the 
heights  of  buildings,  which  are  now  determined 
in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  roads  on  which 
they  are  built.  According  to  this  last  legisla¬ 
tion,  houses  cannot  now  contain  more  than 
seven  stories,  of  which  the  minimum  heights 
vary  from  2-S0  to  2-60  metres. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  there  was  a  lecture  on  decorative  art  and 
industrial  art  in  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  and 
another  by  M.  Guadet  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Andr§. 

The  next  day  most  of  the  members  visited 
Beauvais,  which  was  this  year  the  object  of  the 
country  excursion.  Beauvais,  now  the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Oise,  is  about 
eighty  kilometres  from  Paris,  in  a  fertile  valley 
at  the  meeting  of  two  rivers.  Boulevards 
planted  with  trees  have  replaced  the  old  forti¬ 
fications  made  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
shady  promenade  looks  in  some  places  over 
fields,  in  some  over  the  ruins  of  old  churches 
afciong  which  rises  the  imposing  height  of  the 
cathedral.  The  town  is  badly  laid  out,  the 
streets  crooked  and  narrow,  but  many  objects 
of  interest  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  members,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Voillez,  Architect  of  the  Department  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the  Oise, 
visited  first  the  national  tapestry  manufactory, 
founded  in  1664,  by  a  merchant  named  Hynard. 
This  establishment,  the  productions  of  which 
rival  those  of  the  Gobelins,  includes  two  blocks 
of  buildings.  That  situated  between  the  court 
and  garden  preserves  the  character  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  stone 
facades  surmounted  by  an  enormous  roof.  The 
ateliers  are  convenient  and  well-lighted  for  the 
work.  In  summer,  the  windows  let  in  a  flood 
of  fresh  air  laden  with  the  scent  from  the  trees 
in  the  garden.  There  are  five  ateliers,  contain¬ 
ing  about  forty  frames ;  four  out  of  the  five 
are  always  in  active  operation.  The  method 
differs  from  that  at  the  Gobelins,  the  looms 
being  worked  by  pedals  instead  of  by  the  hand, 
and  the  workman,  with  both  hands  at  liberty, 
gets  through  his  work  much  faster. 

The  garden  contains  many  fine  trees  planted 


under  the  direction  of  Hynard,  and  under  their 
shade  is  a  stone  building,  a  range  of  stables, 
which  is  a  memorial  of  the  visit  made  here  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1686.  Near  these  old  buildings 
are  various  schools  built  in  modern  times  for 
the  use  of  the  workmen,  and  the  manufactory 
also  possesses  now  an  industrial  museum  which, 
is  of  much  service  to  those  engaged  in  learning 
the  art  of  tapestry  weaving. 

The  church  of  St.  fCtienne,  next  visited,  was 
commenced  in  the  eleventh  century  and  finished 
in  the  sixteenth.  The  portal  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  are  many  splendid 
windows  and  some  curious  pictures  painted  on 
wood.  But  the  principal  object  of  the  visit 
was  of  course  the  cathedral,  commenced  in 
1225  on  the  site  of  the  church  built  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  which  twice  sufEered 
conflagration.  The  existing  church  would 
certainly  have  been  one  of  the  largest  in 
existence  if  the  nave  and  principal  facade  had 
been  completed.  As  it  is,  it  consists  only,  as  is 
well-known,  of  a  transept  and  an  immense 
choir.  The  history  of  the  fall  of  the  vault  (in 
1284),  and  the  necessity  for  building  inter¬ 
mediate  piers,  is  well  known.  The  cathedral 
does  not  ofEer  much  of  interest  in  regard  to  its 
contents.  The  grille  at  the  entrance  is  very 
simple,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  Forbin 
Janson  is,  perhaps,  the  only  object  in  the 
interior  worthy  of  special  note. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Church  de  la 
Basse  (Euvre,  now  almost  entirely  ruined  and 
built  up  with  houses.  It  was  formerly  the 
cathedral.  Some  arch  geologists  contend  that 
this  ancient  church  dates  from  the  Roman 
foundation  of  the  town ;  and  there  is  certainly 
some  resemblance  to  Roman  masonry  here  and 
there ;  but  other  indications  point  to  a  date  not 
earlier  than  the  eighth  century.  Internally 
there  are  neither  carvings  nor  ornaments  of  any 
kind.  It  has  never  been  vaulted,  and  ought  to 
be  covered  in  with  a  timber  roof.  The  facade, 
with  three  entrances  and  crowned  with  a  gable, 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Congress  next  visited  the  fine  episcopal 
residence  built  some  years  ago  by  M.  Vau- 
dremer,  as  well  as  the  Palais  de  Justice  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  with  its. 
eleventh-century  tower. 

Thursday  morning,  the  19th,  was  devoted  to 
the  meeting  of  Committees  and  to  various 
communications  received,  and  in  the  atternoon 
the  members  repaired  to  the  Boulevard  de  Vau- 
girard  to  visit  the  new  Lyc6e  Buffon  built  by  M. 
Vaudremer,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  visit. 
The  building  we  have  described  in  a  former 
communication.  The  various  class-rooms,  of 
natural  history,  physical  science,  chemistry  &c., 
were  all  visited,  and  were  all  judged  to  be  con¬ 
venient  and  very  well  lighted  ;  and  the  building 
itself  is  satisfactory  in  appearance,  and  with¬ 
out  that  rather  heavy  and  prison-like  character 
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which  is  often  seen  in  French  buildings  for 
secondary  schools. 

The  same  day  took  place  the  banquet  which 
always  forms  a  feature  of  the  Congress, at  which 
350  guests  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Continental. 
Among  those  present  were  M.  Bourgeois,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Jules  Roche,  Minister  of 
Commerce,  M.  Tirard,  M.  Larroumet,  M.  Jules 
Comte,  and  many  political  and  literary  cele¬ 
brities.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  M.  Charles 
Garnier  made  a  very  humorous  speech  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Ministers — the  outgoing  Ministers 
whom  we  all  regretted,  and  the  incoming  ones 
from  whom  we  had  so  much  to  hope  for.  The 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  showed  not  less  piquancy 
in  his  brief  reply.  The  evening  was  concluded 
by  a  musical  and  theatrical  performance  for 
which  M.  Escalier  had  designed  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  actors 
of  the  Theatre  Cluny  gave  an  amusing  little 
piece  by  M.  Charles  Garnier  entitled  “Architec¬ 
ture  Revue.” 

Friday  morning  the  20th  was  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  “  caisse  de  defense  mutuelle,” 
and  in  the  afternoon  took  place  the  delivery  of 
the  medals  awarded  by  the  Soci6t6  Centrale. 
This  ceremony  was  presided  over  by  M.  Larrou¬ 
met,  the  Directeur  des  Beaux-Arts,  supported 
by  MM.  Garnier,  Bailly,  Kaempfen,  Moyaux, 
Marteau,  C’henantais,  de  Joly,  Boileau,  Paul 
S6dille,  and  Roux.  M.  Paul  S6dille  then  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  on  the  awards  made  in  regard 
to  domestic  architecture.  The  silver  medal 
prize  founded  by  M.  Lesoufache  and  M.  Jules 
S6dille,  was  awarded  to  M.  Destailleurs  of  Paris 
for  his  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Hotels  Bechague,  Luynes,  and  Mouchy  at 
Paris  ;  in  the  provinces,  the  chateau  of  the  Due 
de  Massa,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Chateau 
Mouchy ;  abroad,  a  splendid  mansion  in  Silesia, 
and  in  England  the  mansion  of  the  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild. 

M.  Auburtin,  architect,  of  Paris,  the  designer 
of  various  schools  and  private  houses,  and  M. 
R6ne  Menard,  of  Nantes,  also  received  silver 
medals.  The  silver  medal  for  jurisprudence  in 
connexion  with  architecture  was  awarded  to 
M.  Gaston  Rozet,  author  of  a  work  on  “La 
Legislation  de  la  Propriet6,”  a  convenient  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  subject.  The  silver  medal  for 
-archeology  was  given  this  year  to  M.  Gr6baut, 
director  of  the  museum  of  Boulak,  who  con¬ 
tinues  worthily  the  work  commenced  by 
Mariette-Bey  and  M.  Maspero. 

In  the  absence  of  M.  Loviot,  who  was  pre 
vented  by  a  family  bereavement  from  taking 
part  in  this  year’s  Congress,  M.  Roux  presented 
the  second  report  in  the  name  of  the  “  Commis¬ 
sion  des  recompenses.” 

.  M-  Lechat,  who  has  directed,  with  a  zeal  and 
intelligence  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  the 
excavations  undertaken  in  the  island  of  Corfu, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Corcyra,  obtained  the 
silver  medal  given  for  the  French  School  at 
Athens;  and  M.  Henri  Deverin  obtained  the 
medal  for  studies  of  French  monuments. 

The  Destors  medal  was  awarded  to  M 
Chaussemiche,  student  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ;  M.  Berger  obtained  the  Chaplain  medal 
and  M.  Brumaux,  pupil  of  M.  Trelat,  obtained 
the  medal  founded  by  M.  Bouwens  van  der 
Boyen  in  favour  of  private  schools  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  usual  medals  were  then  awarded  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  school  of  apprentices,  the 
Masons  Club,  the  “  Soci6te  Civile  destruction 
du  Batiment,”  and  lastly  the  medals  to  old 
artisans  for  continued  and  faithful  service. 
Among  the  names  of  these  venerable  workmen 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  M.  Palluan,  foreman 
slater,  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  who  has 
obtained  the  bronze  medal  founded  by  M. 
balleron.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  M 
Garnier  announced  that  the  Minister  of  Com- 
-merce  and  Industry  also  intended  to  present 
M.  Palluan  with  a  silver  medal  in  the  name  of 
the  Government. 

On  the  21st  the  Congress  devoted  two 
sittings  to  reports  of  various  societies  and  to 
the  study  of  propositions  formulated  by  various 
^“nuttees'  and  was  then  adjourned  to  next 


Moscow. —The  famous  old  tower  on  the 
-town  Hall-buddings  will  have  to  be  pulled  down 
as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  foundations  have 
Sh°W1L  ,sifns  of  ^viDS  way.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  settled  as  to  the  re-erection  of  the 
tower  According  to  a  Russian  contemporary 
a  simpie  ndge-turret  is  thought  of  instead  of 
the  more  monumental  idea. 


SUB-CONTRACTING,  &C.,  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

On  Monday  afternoon  last  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  received 
two  deputations  of  building  operatives  who 
desired  to  bring  their  views  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  sub-contracting  before  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  the  architectural  profession.  There 
was  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  deputation  was  received  at  four 
o’clock,  and  consisted  of  six  representatives  of 
the  London  United  Building  Trades  Committee, 
which  claims  to  represent  all  branches  of  the 
London  building  trades.  The  deputation  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  John  Mackie,  of  the  Associated 
Carpenters’ and  Joiners  (Chairman);  Mr.  Paul 
Weighill,  of  the  Operative  Stonemasons’ 
Society;  Mr.  Jesse  Bell,  of  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society ;  Mr.  Alexander  Turner,  of 
the  National  Union  of  Operative  Plasterers ; 
Mr.  Charles  Drinkwater,  of  the  “  Perseverance” 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  of  the  Glaziers’  Society. 

Mr.  Mackie,  who  first  addressed  the  Council, 
apologised  for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
George  Dew,  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
United  Building  Trades’  Committee,  the  body 
they  represented.  That  Committee,  he  might 
say,  consisted  wholly  of  the  representatives  of 
the  London  building  operatives,  and  it  had 
been  formed  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
apathetic  manner  in  which  the  London  Trades' 
Council  had  dealt  with  the  interests  of  the 
building  trades.  He  understood  that  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  London  Trades’  Council  was  to 
appear  before  the  Council  of  the  Institute  an 
hour  later,  and  that  the  members  of  that  body 
were  praccically  at  one  with  the  deputation  on 
whose  behalf  he  was  speaking  as  to  the  objects 
which  they  sought  to  attain  ;  but  he  believed 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  London  Trades’ 
Council  had  not  moved  in  the  matter  until  they 
heard  of  the  intended  action  of  the  Committee 
for  whom  he  was  speaking.  That  Committee 
consisted  of  practical  building  operatives 
elected  by  the  various  trade  societies  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  industries,  such 
as  the  “Amalgamated,”  the  “Associated,” 
and  the  “  Perseverance  ”  carpenters,  and 
the  stonemasons',  bricklayers’,  plasterers’, 
slaters’  and  tilers’,  glaziers’,  and  lath-renders' 
societies  ;  they  also  had  the  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  plumbers,  although,  owing  to 
some  informality,  the  plumbers  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  deputation.  Their  object  in 
coming  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  to  ask  them  and  the 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  gene¬ 
rally  to  use  their  influence  with  their  clients  to 
procure  the  insertion  in  contracts  of  stringent 
clauses  requiring  that  all  work  should  be  carried 
out  in  a  tradesmanlike  manner.  They  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  that  end  would  be 
to  insert  clauses  in  all  contracts  binding  the 
builder  to  pay  not  less  than  the  recognised 
trade  union  rate  of  wages;  that  the  hours 
worked  should  be  those  generally  recognised  as 
fair  in  the  trade ;  and  that  no  portion  of  the 
work  in  any  trade  should  be  sublet.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  agreed  that  subletting 
was  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  “  sweating.” 

Mr.  Waterhouse  asked  for  a  definition  of  the 
term  “  sweating.” 

Mr.  Mackie,  continuing,  said  that  while, 
perhaps,  there  were  some  few  forms  of  sub¬ 
letting  work  which  could  not  fairly  be  described 
as  “sweating,"  it  was  their  experience  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  workmen  that  where  building  work  was 
sublet  it  was  generally  “  scamped,”  either  in 
workmanship,  owing  to  the  employment  of 
cheap  and  inferior  labour,  or  in  material, 
owing  to  the  sub-contractor  seeking  to  make 
his  living  out  of  the  job  by  using  adulterated 
materials.  Sometimes  the  sub-contractor  took 
work  at  so  low  a  rate  that  he  had  to  resort  to 
both  cheap  and  inferior  labour  and  bad  mate¬ 
rials  in  order  to  make  his  profit.  Perhaps  there 
was  no  trade  in  which  sub-letting  was  so  general 
as  that  of  the  plasterer,  and  there  was  certainly 
no  trade  in  which  so  much  deception  was  prac¬ 
tised.  All  sorts  of  rubbish  were  used  in  sub¬ 
contracted  plasterers’  work,— rubbish  that  would 
not  be  used  by  the  general  contractor  who  had 
a  name  to  lose,  and  who  ought  to  be  held 
responsible.  Such  clauses  as  the  deputation 
advocated  had  lately  been  introduced  into  all 
contracts  for  work  to  be  done  for  the  School 
Board  for  London  and  the  London  County 
Council.  That  such  clauses  were  necessary  was 
shown  by  the  bad  results  obtained  in  certain 
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Board  School  buildings,  in  an  important  public 
building  completed  a  few  years  ago,  and  in 
another  important  public  building  now  nearing 
completion.  In  regard  to  the  last-named 
building,  the  general  contractor,  although 
bound  down  not  to  sub-let  the  work,  had  sub¬ 
let  nearly  the  whole  of  it;  the  stonework  had 
been  sub-let  twice  over,  and  the  second  sub¬ 
contractor  had  sub-let  the  fixing.  In  the  same 
building  the  plasterers’  work  had  been  shame¬ 
fully  “  scamped.”  With  the  permission  of  the 
Council,  he  would  read  the  propositions  which 
the  deputation  had  formulated,  and  for  which 
they  asked  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
architectural  profession,  viz. : — 

(1)  “That  the  contractor  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sub¬ 
let  any  portion  of  his  contract." 

(2)  “That  all  labour  employed  by  the  contractor  shall 
be  of  the  best  quality." 

(3)  “  That  the  contractor  shall  pay  not  less  than  the 
recognised  or  trades  union  rate  of  wages,  and  shall 
observe  all  recognised  rules  and  customs  as  to  working 
hours. " 

They  did  not  ask  that  every  man  should  be 
paid  the  same  rate  of  wages,  whether  he  was 
worth  it  or  not ;  they  asked  that  only  compe¬ 
tent  workmen  should  be  employed,  and  that 
they  should  be  paid  the  regular  fair  rate  of 
wage.  If  architects  insisted  upon  good  work¬ 
manship,  the  end  which  they  as  trade  unionists 
had  in  view  would  be  attained,  for  the  best 
work  in  all  trades  was  done  by  trades  unionists : 
that  was  not  his  testimony ;  it  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable 
of  London  builders.  The  best  workmen  in  the 
trade  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  which  was  engendered  by  the  sub-contract¬ 
ing  system,  with  its  natural  tendency  to  hurried 
and  “scamped”  work,  and  which  he  feared 
sometimes  induced  architects  to  put  less  art¬ 
work  into  their  designs  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  had  less  difficulty  in  getting  it  properly 
carried  out.  That  difficulty  was  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  sub-contracting,  and  another 
consequence  which  was  greatly  to  be  deplored 
was  that  the  coming  generation  of  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  other  craftsmen  would  have  less 
and  less  scope  for  their  skill  if  the  sub-contract¬ 
ing  system  were  to  continue  unchecked. 

Mr.  Paul  Weighill,  as  a  representative  of  the 
operative  stonemasons,  supported  the  general 
tenour  of  Mr.  Mackie’s  remarks,  and  referring 
in  particular  to  his  own  special  trade,  he  said  that 
the  system  of  sub-letting  work  was  productive 
of  the  worst  results.  If  the  general  contractor 
sublet  the  work,  the  sub-contractor  necessarily 
took  it  at  a  lower  price  than  the  general  con¬ 
tractor  received  for  it,  even  although  the  general 
contractor  might  have  put  in  a  low  price  for 
the  work  ;  the  natural  result  was  that  the  sub¬ 
contractor,  rather  than  lose  money  by  the  job, 
“  took  it  out”  of  the  workmanship,  by  employing 
inferior  workmen  at  under-paid  rates,  or  out  of 
the  material, — so  that  when  people  thought 
they  had  a  Portland  stone  front  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  other  stone  was  mixed  with  the 
Portland.  The  system  of  sub- contracting  led 
to  the  use  of  machine-worked  stuff  in 
situations  where  machine-worked  stuff  ought 
never  to  be  used.  When  such  machine-worked 
stuff  was  new  and  wet,  it  was  often  possible 
with  one’s  thumb-nail  to  scrape  off  the  surface 
to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  owing 
to  the  pulverisation  of  the  surface  by  the 
machinery.  Was  it  any  wonder  under  such 
circumstances  that  mouldings  and  other  features 
rapidly  decayed  and  lost  their  sharpness  1  He 
confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mackie  as  to 
the  sub-letting  two  or  three  times  of  the  stone¬ 
work  of  a  new  public  building,  in  contravention 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  result  of 
such  arrangements  always  was  that  the  work¬ 
men  employed  were  underpaid  and  unskilled, 
and  that  the  material  used  was  not  such  as  was 
specified. 

Mr.  Jesse  Bell,  on  behalf  of  the  operative 
bricklayers,  said  that  bricklayers’  work,  in 
common  with  other  branches  of  the  building 
trade,  suffered  greatly  in  quality  owing  to  the 
sub-letting  system.  The  sub-contractors,  taking 
the  work  at  a  low  figure,  sought  to  recoup  them¬ 
selves  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  workmen  and 
partly  by  using  inferior  materials.  The  work¬ 
men  were  driven  to  scamp  their  work,  and  they 
became  demoralised  and  careless.  It  was  often 
said  that  building  craftsmen  of  the  present  day 
were  not  as  skilled  as  those  of  old,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  workmen  who  had  been  regu¬ 
larly  brought  up  to  their  trades  were  quite  as 
skilful,  although,  owing  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  sub-contracting,  they  had  few  opportunities 
of  demonstrating  their  skill.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  the  sum  allotted  by  the  general  con- 
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ir  for  brickwork  or  the  work  of  any  other 
!  was  a  fair  one,  the  sub-contractor  who 
-he  work  at  a  lower  figure  must  make  the 
ty  him  somehow,  and  in  making  it  pay  him 
lality  of  the  work  necessarily  suffered. 
Alexander  Turner,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
lerative  plasterers,  said  that  there  was  no 
h  of  the  building  trade  in  which  the  evils 
D-contracting  were  more  serious  than  in 
mrk  of  the  plasterer.  Obviously  the 
ials  were  very  easily  tampered  with,  and 
in  materials  and  workmanship  plastering 
generally  seriously  scamped.  That  was  a 
viiich  was  very  detrimental  to  the  interests 
!  operative  plasterers.  The  sub-contractors 
die  work  at  such  low  prices, — fivepence  or 
ice  a  yard,  to  wit, — that  they  could  hardly 
it  pay,  even  though  the  workmen  were 
ated”  and  the  materials  adulterated, 
inds  of  tricks  were  resorted  to  by  sub¬ 
actors.  For  instance,  in  running  a  cornice, 
durable  the  material  should  consist  of  at 
half  plaster  and  half  putty ;  but  the  general 
now  was  to  use  four  or  five  pails  of  putty 
ly  one  pail  of  plaster  :  hence  the  failure  of 
ich  plaster-work.  Other  branches  of  work 
also  “  scamped,”  including  even  work  done 
e  fibrous  plaster  system.  Again,  strings, 
ngs,  or  other  features  where  hardness  and 
>ility  were  most  essential,  and  for  which  it 
isual  to  specify  Keene’s,  Parian,  or  some 
cement,  were  often  run  simply  in  putty 
ir  coloured  so  as  to  deceive  the  architect 
i  clerk  of  the  works.  Not  only  did  the 
ing-owner  suffer  from  such  malpractices, 
he  architect  suffered  in  reputation  as  well 
e  workmen,  to  whom  such  a  system  was 
demoralising.  They  had  either  to  connive 
3  deceptions  which  were  practised,  or  lose 
bread  and  cheese. 

.  Charles  Drinkwater,  on  behalf  of  the 
-tive  carpenters  and  joiners,  spoke  of  the 
of  systematic  overtime  brought  about  in 
ade  by  the  sub-contracting  system.  They 
that  overtime  was  often  unavoidable,  but 
objected  to  sub-contractors  persistently 
ing  their  hands  fourteen,  sixteen,  or 
een  hours  a  day.  The  work  would  be 
r  done  by  men  working  the  normal  number 
>urs. 

.  J.  Douglas,  on  behalf  of  the  glaziers, 
that  the  work  of  his  trade  also  suffered 
the  system  of  sub- contracting. 

.  Waterhouse  asked  whether  the  third 
e  which  had  been  submitted  by  Mr. 
de  was  meant  to  strictly  limit  the  number 
urs  worked  by  the  men,  or  whether  there 
to  be  some  amount  of  elasticity,  as  sug- 
d  by  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  remarks  ? 

'.  Mackie  replied  to  the  effect  that  they  did 
irish  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  as 
quite  recognised  that  on  many  jobs  over- 
was  unavoidable. 

ofessor  Aitchison  asked  this  question : 
losing  by  some  alteration  of  trades  union 
there  was  less  work  ordered  to  be  done 
le  men  than  was  done  by  them  at  the  time 
lontract  was  entered  into,  and  supposing 
milder  or  contractor  who  wished  to  get  his 
:  done  (and  had  to  get  it  done  under 
lty)  at  a  remunerative  rate  found  he  was 
g  money  by  the  altered  conditions  of  work, 
was  he  to  protect  his  interests  except  by 
letting  the  work? 

r.  Mackie  said  he  could  not  conceive  of  any 
:ulty  of  the  kind  arising.  A  contractor 
7  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of 
nen  in  the  different  trades,  and  took  those 
into  account  in  framing  his  estimates, 
i  changes  as  were  hinted  at  in  the  question 
i  not  brought  about  without  due  notice.  In 
rer  to  other  questions  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding, 
Waterhouse,  and  other  members  of  the 
icil,  Mr.  Mackie  said  that  it  was  the  un- 
ten  if  not  the  written  law  of  the  building 
es  that  six  months’  notice  of  any  changes 
ild  be  given  on  either  side, 
i  answer  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Mr.  Turner, 
representative  of  the  plasterers,  said  that 
igh  the  insertion  of  clauses  against  sub- 
ng  work  might  not  greatly  ameliorate  the 
Df  the  [working  plasterer  (for  the  general 
iractor  would  perhaps  prove  as  hard  a  task- 
ter  as  the  sub-contractor),  it  would  un¬ 
itedly  improve  the  character  of  the  plaster 
5,  for  work  done  under  a  general  contractor 
always  done  with  better  materials  than 
k  done  under  a  sub-contractor. 

'.i.  Weigh  ill,  on  behalf  of  the  operative 
lemasons,  wished  to  add  to  his  former 
arks  a  word  or  two  as  to  quarry-worked 
ie.  Having  stone  worked  at  the  quarries 


simply  meant  having  it  sub-contracted  for.  It 
was  done  with  cheap  labour,  and  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  selection  of  the  stone, 
except  that  that  which  was  softest  to  work  was 
naturally  selected  by  those  who  had  to  work  it. 
The  quarry-master  and  the  general  contractor 
profited  by  that  arrangement,  but  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  building  inevitably  suffered.  Stone 
worked  at  the  quarries  was  sent  on  to  the  works 
faked”  so  as  to  hide  defects, — “slobbered” 
over  with  slurry,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  thanked  the  members  of  the 
deputation  for  their  remarks,  and  promised 
that  the  subject  to  which  they  had  called  atten¬ 
tion  should  have  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew,  Mr.  Mackie 
expressing  their  thanks  for  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  lay  their  views  before  so  august  a 
body  as  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 

The  second  deputation,  representing  the 
Building  Trades’  Department  of  the  London 
Trades’  Council,  was  then,  at  5  o’clock,  introduced. 
It  consisted  of  Mr.  George  Shipton,  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Decorators’  and  Painters’  Society ;  Mr . 
Abrey,  of  the  “Perseverance”  carpenters  and 
joiners ;  Mr.  E.  Coulson,  of  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society  ;  Mr.  Gregory,  of  the  Opera¬ 
tive  Stonemasons’  Society ;  Mr.  Smyth,  of  the 
Metropolitan”  Plasterers  ;  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Plumbers’  Society. 

Mr.  Shipton,  Secretary  of  the  London  Trades’ 
Council,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said 
that  they  were  all  practical  men,  fully  con¬ 
versant  with  the  essentials  of  good  work  in  their 
respective  branches  of  trade ;  and  they  were 
there  to  say  that  the  prevailing  system  of  sub¬ 
letting  work  was  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  workmen. 
Fully  impressed  with  that  view,  they  came  to 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  interests  in  building,  first  of  all  to 
express  their  thanks  for  what  the  Institute  had 
already  done,  and  secondly  to  ask  them  to  do  a 
little  more.  They  were  aware  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  the  Fourth  Clause  of  their  “  Heads  of 
Conditions  of  Builders’  Contracts,”  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  following  stipulation  : — 

“The  Contractors  are  not  to  sub-let  the  works,  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Architect." 

He  did  not  know  how  often  or  to  what  extent 
sub-contracting  was  sanctioned  by  architects 
under  that  clause.  The  clause  as  it  stood  was 
of  a  permissive  nature  ;  could  it  not  be  modified 
and  made  imperative,  so  as  to  permit  of  no 
sub-contracting  whatever?  If  the  Institute 
could  make  the  condition  referred  to  compul¬ 
sory,  they  would  strike  at  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  in  the  building  trades,  those,  namely, 
which  arose  out  of  the  system  of  sub-letting 
work. 

Mr.  Abrey,  on  behalf  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  said  that  amongst  other  evils  of  the 
system  of  sub-letting  work,  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  work  had  to  be  done  under  such  conditions 
of  hurry-scurry  and  “  scamping  ”  that  in  vain 
was  all  the  knowledge  gained  by  assiduous 
apprentices  and  earnest  workmen  who,  desiring 
to  excel  in  their  trade,  attended  Polytechnic 
classes  in  the  evening.  Strivings  after  good 
work  were  thrown  away  when  men  were  con¬ 
stantly  told  “  not  to  waste  time”  on  their  work, 
but  to  “  knock  it  off,”  accompanied  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  “  anything  was  near  enough.” 

Mr.  Smyth,  on  behalf  of  the  plasterers,  cor¬ 
roborated  the  remarks  of  the  plasterer  who 
spoke  as  a  member  of  the  first  deputation.  He 
said,  in  effect,  that  in  no  trade  were  the  evils  of 
sub-contracting  so  rampant  as  in  that  of  the 
plasterer.  Not  only  were  the  men  “sweated” 
of  their  earnings,  but  the  materials  were  shame¬ 
fully  sophisticated.  He  cited  the  new  public 
building  mentioned  by  the  other  plasterer  as  a 
case  in  point.  He  argued  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  stop  so  much  rascality,  and  quoted 
from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  London  Livery  Companies  *  the  following 
extract  from  the  return  of  the  “  Plaisterers’ 
Company  ” : — 

“The  Plaisterers'  Company  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1601,  to  search,  and  try,  and  make,  and  exercise 
due  search  as  well  in,  upon,  and  of  all  manner  of  stuff 
touching  and  concerning  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Par- 
gettors,  commonly  called  Plaisterers,  and  upon  all  work 
and  workmen  in  the  said  Art  or  Mystery,  so  that  the 
said  work  might  be  just,  true,  and  lawful  without  any 


It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  was 
no  such  system  of  surveillance  now  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Gregory,  on  behalf  of  the  operative  stone¬ 
masons,  lamented  that  in  builders’  yards  of  the 
present  day  there  were  so  few  masons  to  be 
seen  at  work.  Why  ?  Because  stonework  had 
all  gone  into  the  hands  of  sub-contractors,  who 
had  now  the  biggest  yards  in  London.  All 
sorts  of  tricks  were  played  with  masons’  work 
in  some  of  these  sub-contractors’  yards  and 
shops.  Hardly  a  single  stop  or  moulding  was 
worked  on  the  stone  ;  they  were  stuck  on  with 
plaster  and  the  joints  disguised  with  slurry 
before  the  stone  went  on  to  the  job.  Balusters, 
instead  of  being  cut  out  of  the  die,  were  in 
sub-contractors’  yards  often  made  in  two  halves 
and  stuck  together,  the  modus  operandi  being 
disguised  in  the  same  way.  Needless  to  say 
that  one  kind  of  stone  was  often  substituted 
for  another  with  impunity,  the  substitution 
never  being  discovered  by  the  clerk  of  the  works 
or  the  architect.  There  was  always  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  bag  of  plaster  in  a  sub-contractor’s 
workshop,  and  shellac  was  an  article  which  was 
also  in  much  request  there. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  operative  plumber,  said  that  the 
sub-contracting  system  operated  detrimentally 
to  plumbing  work  and  to  the  good  plumber,  by 
encouraging  the  employment  of  cheap  and  im¬ 
perfectly  skilled  labour.  For  instance,  an  un¬ 
skilled  workman  would  be  liable  to  make 
imperfect  joints,  thus  allowing  of  the  passage  of 
sewer-air.  Take  again  the  case  of  a  bend  in  a 
4-in.  soil-pipe.  Although  the  soil-pipe  might  be 
of  7-lb.  lead,  the  unskilful  workman  in  making 
the  bend  would  reduce  the  thickness  of  metal 
in  the  heel  of  the  trap  to  that  of  perhaps  only 
4-lb.  lead. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  said  he  supposed  that 
in  the  London  building  trade  there  were  very 
few  contractors  who  had  a  staff  of  slaters.  How 
would  the  proposed  clause  prohibiting  sub¬ 
contracting  affect  the  work  of  that  trade,  which 
was  mostly  done  by  one  or  two  respectable 
firms  ? 

Mr.  Shipton,  after  consulting  with  the  depu¬ 
tation,  said  they  were  of  opinion  that  slating 
was  a  very  exceptional  trade,  and  would  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  against  sub-con¬ 
tracting. 

Professor  Aitchison  asked  whether  it  was  not 
a  general  rule  for  all  builders  to  sublet  the 
whole  of  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Shipton  replied  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a  universal  custom.  There  were  some  firms 
who  did  so,  but  they  were  mere  capitalists 
rather  than  builders.  A  irm  of  capitalists  did 
not  care  a  rap  for  the  art  of  building.  The 
best  firms  of  builders  were  those  where  the 
partners  had  served  their  time  to  some  trade, 
and  who  took  a  pride  in  their  work.  Naturally, 
if  the  head  of  the  firm  were  a  mason  by  trade, 
he  would  care  most  for  the  mason’s  work ;  if 
he  had  been  a  joiner,  he  would  take  special 
pains  with  the  woodwork.  But  a  man  who  had 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  any  one  branch 
of  the  building  trade  would  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  would 
take  some  pride  in  their  proper  execution. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  asked  whether  the  Brick¬ 
layers’  Society  objected  to  the  payment  by  the 
piece  for  cut  and  carved  work  ? 

Mr.  Coulson,  in  replying,  said  that  although 
they  considered  the  system  under  which  such 
work  was  done  to  be  a  form  of  “sweating,” 
they  could  not  stop  it.  In  some  general  re¬ 
marks  he  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
brickwork.  The  old  method  of  doing  brick¬ 
work,  with  struck  joints  was  far  preferable  to 
the  modern  pointed  work. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  sometimes  of  selecting  the  tradesmen 
for  one  or  two  trades,  and  of  leaving  the  work 
they  were  to  do  out  of  the  general  contract, 
carrying  out  to  a  certain  extent  the  system  in 
vogue  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
He  had  generally  found  the  results  of  such  a 
course  to  be  very  satisfactory.  What  were  the 
views  of  the  deputation  in  regard  to  that 
method  of  getting  work  done  ? 

Mr.  Shipton  said  that  if  he  understood  the 
question  aright,  each  specialist  employed  for 
each  special  kind  of  work  was  the  contractor 
for  that  work.  If  that  were  so,  they  were  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  that  system,  for  by  it  the 
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skilled  workman  would  be  employed  directly  by 
the  contractor. 

Professor  Aitchison  said  that  no  doubt  the 
best  work  was  done  under  the  separate  contract 
system  if  the  architect  could  take  the  trouble 
of  it,  but  that  system  of  doing  work  would  add 
enormously  to  the  architect’s  labours. 

Professor  Aitchison  said  it  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  some  builders  that  when  they 
had  entered  upon  a  contract  to  carry  out  works 
at  a  certain  price,  they  sometimes  found  that  the 
men  would  not  work  with  such  celerity  as  would 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  contracts  with¬ 
out  serious  loss,  and  that  they  had  no  option 
but  to  let  the  work  to  sub- contractors  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin. 

Mr.  Shipton  said  he  thought  such  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  contractors  should  be  taken 
cum  grano  salts.  He  in  all  his  long  experience 
of  workmen  had  never  known  them  to  fail  to 
respond  to  all  reasonable  calls  made  upon  them 
to  do  a  fair  day’s  work.  If  a  sub-contractor  could 
afford  to  carry  out  a  work  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  original  contractor,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  the  original  contractor,  paying  a  fair  rate 
of  wages,  and  getting  the  best  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  workmen,  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  of  Dublin,  said  he 
was  not  conversant  with  all  the  conditions  of 
London  work:  but  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society  had 
any  rule  prohibiting  a  bricklayer  from  laying 
bricks  with  both  hands ;  and,  if  so,  how  they 
justified  that  rule  ? 

Mr.  Coulson,  in  reply,  said  that  the  alleged 
rule  was  a  pure  myth, — a  fiction.  He  had  been  in 
the  trade  for  over  forty  years,  and  he  had  been 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  thirty  years,  and 


there  was  no  such  rule  upon  their  books,  nor 
had  any  such  rule  ever  been  passed. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  having  assured  the  deputa¬ 
tion  that  their  statements  should  have  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Council,  the 
deputation  withdrew  shortly  after  six  o’clock, 
Mr.  Shipton  expressing  their  thanks. 


THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  illustration  represents  the  additional 
building  to  the  well-known  Veterinary  College  in 
Great  College-street,  Camden  Town,  and  which 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  a  week 
or  two  ago.  The  new  building  is  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  College  grounds,  and  it 
comprises  a  new  wing  exceeding  200  ft.  in 
length,  and  it  provides  on  the  ground-floor  for 
a  ride  or  testing  space  for  horses.  On  the  first 
floor,  in  the  centre,  is  a  large  lecture  theatre,  to 
hold  from  350  to  400  students ;  it  has  an  ex¬ 
ternal  staircase  of  iron,  and  is  about  40  ft.  by 
36  ft.  Adjoining  this  lecture  theatre  will  be 
provided  a  private  laboratory  and  professor’s- 
room,  large  bacteriological  laboratory,  37  ft.  by 
22  ft. ;  museum,  of  octagonal  shape,  34  ft.  by 
30  ft. ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  large  reading- 
room  and  library,  nearly  70  ft.  in  length.  The 
buildings  are  intended  for  the  special  training 
of  students,  with  increased  facilities  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  veterinary  science. 
They  are  being  constructed  in  white  gault  brick, 
with  malm  dressings,  and  slated  roofs.  A  good  \ 
deal  of  iron  is  in  use  in  the  construction.  The 
cost  will  be  between  6,000Z.  and  7.000Z.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  G.  H.  &  A.  Bywaters, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon. 
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SHEFFIELD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS: 
SELECTED  DESIGN. 

■E  publish  this  week  the  perspective  view 
and  two  principal  plans  of  the  design, 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Assessor,  Mr.  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  for  adoption,  from  among  the  six 
sent  in,  by  his  previous  selection,  for  the  second 
competition. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Mountford’s 
report  will  explain  the  intention  of  the  plan  : — 
“The  various  rooms  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  with  the  few  exceptions  specified  in  the 
1  Instructions,’  are  invariably  placed  upon  the  one 
floor  therein  assigned  to  them. 

Each  of  the  four  fronts  having  a  central  entrance, 
with  a  closely  adjacent  staircase,  direct  access  to 
every  part  of  the  building  is  attainable  from  either 
of  the  surrounding  streets.  Moreover,  each  depart¬ 
ment,  being  contained  wholly  in  the  space  between 
two  of  these  entrances,  or  the  stairs  leading  there¬ 
from,  may  be  reached  without  the  necessity  of 
traversing  any  other  department. 

The  whole  of  the  official  or  state  apartments, 
including  the  three  large  committee-rooms  and  the 
grand  staircase,  may  be  shut  off  and  used  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  remainder  of  the  building  without, 
in  the  least  degree,  interfering  with  the  working  of 
the  business  departments. 

All  rooms  and  corridors  are  thoroughly  well- 
lighted  throughout.  I  believe,  as  an  absolute 
certainty,  that  there  would  not  be  a  dark  comer  in 
the  building,  excepting  in  certain  unimportant  parts 
of  the  basement,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of 
using  *  borrowed  ’  light. 

Future  extension  is  amply  provided  for,  as  is 
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shown  upon  both  plans  and  elevations,  and,  forming 
part  of  the  general  scheme,  will  be  an  absolute  im¬ 
provement  to  the  building,  both  internally  and 
Externally.  Exolusive  of  corridors,  2,270  square 
feet  additional  space  is  provided,  upon  each  of  four 
floors,  equivalent  to  twenty-eight  new  offices,  each 
measuring  20  ft.  by  16  ft. 

Principal,  or  First,  Floor. 

This  contains  the  Mayor’s  apartments  and  the 
rooms  for  Town  Clerk,  and  is  approached  by  four 
staircases,  one  from  each  entrance. 

The  principal  staircase  (9  ft.  wide,  with  a  rise  of 
less  than  6  in.  to  each  step)  leads  direct  to  the 
Council  Chamber  and  Mayor’s  reception -hall.  The 
alteration  in  plan  of  this  s-air,  in  deference  to  your 
suggestion,  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  both  to 
the  staircase  and  hall,  the  latter  being  made  much 
more  open  and  dignified. 

The  Mayor’s  apartments  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
Pinstone-street  front,  the  three  state  rooms  mea¬ 
suring  together  157  ft.  by  35  ft.,  exclusive  of  bays, 
with  a  clear  height  of  23  ft.  These  can  all  be 
thrown  into  one  grand  hall  when  required,  and,  if 
desired,  the  openings  between  them  may  be  made 
very  much  larger  than  shown  in  plans. 

A  corridor,  11  ft.  wide,  well  lighted  by  "windows 
and  lantern  lights,  as  well  as  from  the  grand  stair¬ 
case,  communicates  with  all  these  rooms,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  circulation  of  guests. 

An  open  gallery,  entered  from  the  Mayor’s 
reception-room,  is  provided  over  principal  entrance, 
and  another,  opening  out  of  dining-room,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Pinstone  and  Surrey-street  fronts. 
These  galleries,  while  adding  considerably  to  the 
appearance  of  the  principal  front,  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  at  elections  or  other  similar  occasions, 
as  well  as  at  large  receptions  or  banquets. 

The  Council  Chamber,  approached  directly  from 
the  grand  staircase,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  site, 
measures  64  ft.  by  39  ft.  and  is  30  ft.  in  height.  It 
is  lighted  by  two  large  traceried  windows  at  each 
end,  and  three  upon  the  east  side.  The  ceiling  is 
flat,  with  moulded  and  enriched  panels.  The 
drawings  clearly  indicate  the  suggested  fittings, 
but,  of  course,  these  are  open  to  any  modification 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Council . 

The  ante-room  is  shown  to  be  lighted  principally 
from  above,  and  immediately  adjoining  are  the 
gentlemen’s  cloak-room  and  lavatory,  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  having  been  carefully  considered 
and  numerous  windows  provided.  The  ladies’ 
cloak-room  is  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  grand 
staircase,  and  here  again  the  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  lavatory  is  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  various  committee  and  sub-committee  rooms 
are  placed  in  one  corridor,  close  to  the  Town  Clerk 
and  Council  Chamber.  The  three  large  rooms 
adjoin  the  official  or  state  apartments,  and  may 
be  used  en  suite  with  them,  while,  by  closing  the 
door  across  the  corridor,  near  the  head  of  the  Town 
Clerk’s  stairs,  these,  with  the  other  official  apart¬ 
ments,  are  entirely  severed  from  the  departmental 
offices,  and  can  then  only  be  approached  by  the 
grand  stairs.  These  committee-rooms  have,  after 
the  official  rooms,  the  finest  position  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
readily  approached  from  either  of  the  four 
entrances. 

A  business  room  for  the  Mayor  communicates 
with  the  suite  of  large  committee-rooms  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  on  the  other,  and 
is  close  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  planning  of  this  important  department  has 
been  most  carefully  studied.  The  rooms  are  all 
close  together,  the  Town  Clerk’s  own  rooms  being 
laced  between  his  general  office  and  the  Mayor’s 
usiness  room,  and  at  the  same  time  close  to  the 
Council  Chamber  and  committee-rooms.  The  de¬ 
partment  communicates  by  means  of  the  staircases, 
directly  with  the  Surrey  and  Norfolk-street  en¬ 
trances,  and  is  also  accessible  from  the  grand  stair¬ 
case,  and  that  from  Cheney-row. 

Oround  Floor. 

The  principal  entrance  from  Pinstone-street  is 
20  ft.  in  width,  and  16  ft.  in  height,  having  an  inner 
glazed  screen  with  swing-doors  in  addition  to  the 
outer  doors. 

Directly  in  front  of  entrance  are  the  grand  stair¬ 
case  and  hall,  the  latter  being  44  ft.  by  40  ft.  and 
45  ft.  high.  The  domed  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  arcaded  lantern-light,  having  inner 
and  outer  skylights,  the  inner  one  panelled  and 
filled  with  tinted  glass.  It  is  proposed  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  this  hall  with  tapestry  or  frescoes, 
representing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
The  staircase  would  be  of  stone,  with  marble 
balustrade,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  support¬ 
ing  columns  also  of  marble,  with  moulded  caps  and 
arches  of  stone.  The  hall  would  be  paved  with 
marble  mosaic. 

The  Borough  Accountant’s  department  extends 
from  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  to  that  from 
Surrey-street,  being  thus  equally  accessible  from 
either.  The  general  office  is  62  ft.  by  47  ft.,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  bay,  and  16  ft.  high.  This  remains  as  in  the 
sketch  design,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  minor 
offices  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  accordance 
with  your  supplemental  instructions. 

The  Borough  Accountant’s  room  now  opens  out 
of  his  general  office,  being  approached  upon  the 
other  side  through  the  stock  and  mortgage  office, 
which  also  opens  out  of  the  general  office. 


The  strong-room  is  transferred  to  the  Tower, 
where  it  is  better  placed  for  several  reasons.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  the  thick  walls  of  the  Tower, 
is  brought  behind  the  counter  instead  of  being  upon 
the  public  side  of  it,  and,  requiring  no  windows,  it 
allows  the  walls  of  the  lower  stage  of  the  Tower  to 
be  left  solid, — a  great  improvement,  structurally 
and  aesthetically.” 

Here  follow  descriptions  of  other  rooms  on 
this  and  the  remaining  floors. 

Architectural  Character. 

“The  style  may  most  safely  be  described  as  Modern 
Renaissance,  and  as  far  as  possible  it  is  English  in 
character  and  detail.  So  far  as  I  know  the  design 
is  as  original  as  may  be  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  is  to  say,  no  existing  building  has  been  con¬ 
sciously  copied  either  in  whole  or  part,  excepting, 
of  course,  in  the  matter  of  detail  of  doors,  windows, 
&c. 

My  idea  has  been  to  obtain  the  dignity  essential 
for  the  Municipal  Buildings  of  a  great  town,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  utmost  convenience  of  internal 
arrangement,  and  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
light  for  the  interior.  The  first  consideration  has 
always  been  the  convenience  of  plan,  and  in  no  case 
has  this  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  improve  the 
elevations.  But  these  have  not  lost  by  this 
course  of  procedure,  for,  growing  as  they  do 
naturally  from  the  plan,  they  indicate  externally  the 
internal  arrangements,  and  thus  gain  considerably 
in  interest  and  variety.  Throughout  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  group  the  parts,  so  that  they  may  look 
best  in  perspective,  and  upon  this  grouping,  with 
its  contrast  of  light  and  shade  and  general  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  sky-line,  I  depend  for  my  effect. 

Great  ornamentation  has  been  avoided,  for  the 
sum  to  which  we  are  limited  and  the  atmosphere  of 
Sheffield  unite  in  forbidding  it.  What  carving 
there  is  about  the  building  is  in  low  relief,  and  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  Pinstone-street  front, 
while  everywhere  the  ornament  is  concentrated  in 
masses,  and  contrasted  with  broad  effects  of  plain 
wall  surface. 

In  looking  at  the  site  the  necessity  for  a  tower  at 
the  corner  of  Pinstone  and  Surrey-streets  strikes 
one  very  foroibly.  I  have,  therefore,  placed  mine 
there,  where  it  will  be  conspicuous  from  all  points, 
subdues  into  harrulessuess  the  opposite  lofty  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  and  very  con¬ 
veniently  separates  the  Pinstone-street  front,  with 
its  lofty  rooms,  from  the  Surrey-street  elevation 
and  its  lower  offices. 

The  carving  upon  the  Pinstone-street  front  I 
should  propose  to  make  of  a  distinctly  local  charac¬ 
ter,  and  would  suggest  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Creswick,  a  Sheffield  man,  to  carry  it  out.  The 
frieze  above  the  ground-floor  windows  represent  six 
of  the  trades  carried  on  in  Sheffield.  In  the  niches 
provided  I  should  propose  that  statues  of  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.  A.  ; 
James  Montgomery,  the  poet ;  Francis  Huntsman, 
Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  and  John  Raskin  be  placed, 
while  the  topmost  niche  of  central  gable  would  con¬ 
tain  a  statue  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  with  the 
Arms  of  England  upon  the  shield  above  her.  The 
shields  in  the  spandrels  of  the  principal  entrance 
would  bear  the  arms  of  the  town  and  diocese  re¬ 
spectively,  while  those  in  the  semicircular  pedi¬ 
ments  on  first-floor  might  ,  have  the  arms  of  the 
Cutlers’  Company  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  elevations  towards  Surrey  and  Norfolk-streets 
and  Cheney-row,  as  well  as  those  towards  the 
internal  courtyards,  have  been  as  carefully  studied 
as  that  to  Pinstone-street,  and  are  probably  equal 
to  it  in  merit.  Upon  the  drawings  they  are  shown 
as  when  completed,  the  future  extension  being 
drawn  in  lighter  ink  than  the  rest. 

The  Council-chamber  is  made  the  principal 
feature  upon  the  south  front  (as  seems  desirable), 
and  when  completed  this  elevation  will  probably  be 
the  most  successful  of  the  four. 

Heating  and  Ventilating. 

I  should  propose  to  heat  this  building  on  the  low- 
pressure  system  of  steam  heating.  The  boilers, 
placed  in  the  heating-chamber  shown  on  plan, 
would  be  of  the  Cornish  type,  with  cross  tubes  and 
set  in  brickwork. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  building  would  be 
heated  by  separate  services,  and  every  radiator  or 
group  of  radiators  would  be  separately  governable 
by  valves,  so  that  any  part  of  the  building  could  be 
worked  independently  of  the  remainder. 

In  the  Council  Chamber  and  other  large  rooms 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  would  be  arranged  iu 
connexion  with  the  radiators,  and,  having  regard  to 
the  Sheffield  atmosphere,  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  filtering  the  air  before  its  admission  to 
these  rooms. 

The  hot-water  circulation  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  building  would  be  provided  by  heating 
water  by  steam  in  a  copper  vessel  and  conducting 
it  thence  to  the  various  points  where  it  is  required, 
by  copper  pipes.  This  is  an  expensive  process,  but 
appears  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
the  water  supply  in  Sheffield.” 

The  architect  estimates  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  at  lOd.  per  cubic  foot,  as  80,1592. 

He  adds  to  this  report  the  remark  that  the 
drawings  should  still  only  be  regarded  as 
sketches  capable  of  improvement. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN,  STANSTEAD- 
MONTFICHET. 

This  drawing,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year,  shows  the  interior 
of  a  church  of  which  exterior  views  were 
published  in  the  Builder  of  August  10,  1889, 
and  November  23  of  the  same  year. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe.  The 
drawing  is  commented  upon  in  the  review  of 
“  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  ”  in 
another  column.  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
the  description  of  the  church  which  has 
already  been  published  with  the  former  illustra¬ 
tions. 


HYMERS’  COLLEGE,  HULL. 

This  design  was  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Botterill,  Son,  &  Bilson,  of  Hull,  in  the  recent 
competition,  and  placed  first  by  the  assessor, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  who  stated  in  his 
report  that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  only 
one  which  realised  in  every  essential  particular 
what  he  understood  by  the  “  Hall  Passage  ” 
system.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  plan 
was  definitely  laid  down  in  the  instructions 
prepared  by  the  assessor.  Two  floors  of  eight 
class-rooms  each  are  grouped  around  a  central 
hall,  every  class-room  being  entered  directly 
from  the  hall  or  from  the  galleries  which  sur¬ 
round  it  on  three  sides.  The  administrative 
offices  are  placed  beneath  the  hall  windows  on 
the  fourth  side,  and  the  principal  staircase  is 
directly  opposite  the  main  entrance, — an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  head  -  master’s  and 
porter’s  rooms  command  the  entire  hall  with 
its  entrances  and  staircase.  The  Classical 
school,  on  the  ground-floor,  consists  of  eight 
class-rooms  for  thirty  scholars  each,  with  a 
cloak-lobby  screened  off  the  end  of  each  room, 
and  entered  from  the  class-room  only.  The 
class-rooms  in  the  modern  school  (first  floor) 
accommodate  forty  each,  a  floor-area  of  18  ft. 
per  head  being  allowed  in  both  cases.  A  dado 
of  cloak-lockers  around  the  central  hall  provides 
accommodation  for  the  cloaks  of  the  modern 
school.  In  carrying  out  the  design,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  omit  the  separate  cloak-rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  provide  cloak-lockers  for  the 
scholars  of  both  classical  and  modern  schools, 
following  the  system  adopted  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  A  music-room,  with  a  drawing-school 
over,  completes  the  main  building.  The  dining- 
hall,  with  its  kitchen  offices,  and  a  porter’s 
house,  were  provided  in  a  separate  block,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  building  by  a  covered 
way.  The  latrines  are  placed  to  the  east  of  the 
main  building,  opposite  the  end  entrances.  The 
materials  proposed  are  red  brick,  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings  and  red  tiled  roofs.  The 
author’s  estimate  for  the  main  building,  dining- 
hall,  porter’s  house,  and  latrines  was  14,9702. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  adjourned  special  meeting,  held  on 
Friday  last,  there  was  a  larger  attendance  than 
at  the  previous  meetings;  the  whole  of  those 
present,  however,  were  not  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  having  announced  that  this, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  former  meeting, 
there  would  be  no  minutes,  letters  were  read 
from  Mr.  William  White,  Past  President ;  Mr. 
H.  L.  Florence,  Past  President ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gotch,  Past  President ;  and  others,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Leverton  and  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews 
objected  to  the  letter  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Farrow,  announcing 
the  date  of  this  meeting. 

After  some  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  the  real  business 
of  the  evening  commenced,  and  Mr.  Brodie 
resumed  the  discussion,  moving, — 

“  That  the  consideration  of  the  alteration  of  Rule  43 
be  taken  at  an  early  date  next  session,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  business  proceeded  with  at  once." 

This,  however,  was  not  seconded,  and  the 
suggestion  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Garbutt  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
alteration  of  Rule  43  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting, 

‘‘That  all  voting  shall  be  taken  by  a  show  of  hands, 
and  the  question  decided  by  the  majority,  but  no  pro¬ 
posal  involving  any  alteration  of  the  Rules  or  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Association  shall  be  passed  unless  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  agree  thereto.’’ 

Messrs.  Stannus,  Needham  ,  Wilson,  Cole  A. 
Adams,  H.  Sirr,  and  A.  B.  Pite  took  part  in  the 
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discussion  which  followed,  and  this  having 
become  somewhat  desultory  owing  to  various 
suggestions  having  been  put  forward  by  some 
of  the  speakers,  the  President  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Garbutt’s  amendment  was 
before  the  meeting,  and  that  speakers  must 
confine  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  that 
motion. 

Mr.  Stannus  took  the  opportunity  in  discus¬ 
sing  the  amendment  to  urge  his  views  once 
more,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Earle, 
Mathews,  Farrow,  Hudson,  and  Fleming.  Mr. 
Garbutt’s  amendment  having  been  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  lost  by  a  considerable  majority, 

Mr.  Stannus  then  proposed 

“  That  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  by  this  meet¬ 
ing  to  revise  the  whole  body  of  rules,  and  that  all 
suggested  alterations  be  referred  to  it,  and  that  it  shall 
report  at  an  early  date  next  session.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams, 
and,  after  a  brief  discussion,  in  which  Messrs. 
Brodie,  Douglass  Mathews,  Slater,  Millard,  and 
Collard  spoke,  was  earned  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Stannus 
having  been  carried, 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  moved  : — 

“That  it  is  desirable  that  no  question  touching  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  constitution  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  shall  be  decided  upon  at  any  meeting 
without  first  submitting  such  proposed  alteration  to 
each  of  the  members,  and  furnishing  each  member  with 
a  printed  voting  paper." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Needham  Wilson. 
On  the  question  being  put,  the  numbers  voting 
on  each  side  were  equal, — 36  for  and  3(5  against, 
— under  which  circumstances  the  President 
declined  to  give  the  casting  vote,  and  declared 
the  proposition  to  be  not  carried. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stannus  : — 

“  That  the  Special  Committee  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members,  five  to  form  a  quorum.” 

This  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Stannus  then  suggested  the  following  list 
of  nine  members,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dicksee Messrs.  J.  Slater,  Cole  A.  Adams,  A. 
B.  Pile,  F.  R.  Farrow,  H.  Sirr,  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
H.  W.  Pratt,  Leonard  Stokes,  and  H.  Stannus. 
Further  additions  were  then  suggested  by 
various  members :  Messrs.  T.  E.  Pryce,  Need¬ 
ham  Wilson,  Max  Clarke,  W.  J.  Leverton,  and 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  being  duly  proposed 
and  seconded. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dicksee, — 

“That  the  original  nine  members  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stannus  be  appointed  as  the  Special  Committee.” 

Mr.  Mathews  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pite 
seconded, — 

“  That  nine,  and  nine  only,  be  the  number  of  the 
Committee." 

Mr.  Stannus  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dicksee 
seconded, — 

“That  the  original  nine  be  asked  to  serve,  and  that 
any  refusal  be  made  up  from  those  proposed  sub¬ 
sequently."  * 

This  being  put  to  the  meeting  as  a  resolution, 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Stannus  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  during  the 
year,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Leverton,  and 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  eighty-first  anniversary  dinner  in  a 
of  this  Fund  was  held  on  Wednesday  evenii 
last  at  the  Freemasons’ Hall,  Sir  Richard  Temp] 
Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.,  in  the  chair.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Earl  of  Derby  Mr.  C.  ' 
Birch,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  T.  Brock,  A.R.A. ;  Mr  C 
Dimond,  and  Mr.  C.  Pardon  Clarke. 

The  “  Artists’  Fund  ”  was  established  in  181 
and  consists  of  two  branches — the  Annuity  Fur 
and  the  Benevolent  Fund.  The  former  is  rais( 
and  supported  by  the  contributions  of  its  mer 
bers  for  their  own  relief  in  sickness  or  old  ag 
and  does  not  receive  any  assistance  from  tl 
general  public.  The  latter  is  purely  charitabl 
having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  widov 
and  orphans  of  such  members  of  the  Annuii 
lund  as  may  die  without  leaving  them  an  ad 
quate  maintenance.  The  claims  of  all  tho: 
who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  sociei 
are  admitted  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  the 
stand  in  need  of  help,  and  the  numbers  a 
unlimited.  The  annual  sums  payable  to  those  : 
the  greatest  need  are  supplemented  by  don; 
tions,  and  by  the  interest  on  benefactions  an 
legacies  made  in  former  days.  During  the  pa; 
year  forty-mne  widows  and  sixteen  orphar 
received  annuities  amounting  to  1,0772.  Sine 


the  institution  of  the  Fund  a  sum  amounting 
to  upwards  of  53,0002.  has  been  distributed  in 
relieving  distress.  The  society  is  under  the 
special  patronage  of,  and  receives  liberal 
support  from,  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  proposing  “Prosperity 
to  the  Fund,”  referred  to  its  twofold  character, 
and  pointed  out  the  sound  economical  basis  on 
which  it  worked,  since  it  was  the  principle  of 
the  founders  that  charity  should  follow  self- 
help.  The  claims  of  the  society  upon  the  alms 
of  the  public  rested  on  the  recognition  of  the 
value  of  art  to  the  nation,  educationally  and  in 
other  ways.  After  speaking  of  the  value  of 
drawing  to  architects  and  engineers,  he  referred 
to  the  great  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages, — works  which  he  said  were  produced  by 
men  who  were  artists  first,  architects  after¬ 
wards,  and  then  civil  engineers.  Unfortunately 
in  these  degenerate  days  the  order  was  too 
often  reversed,  a  man  becoming  a  civil  engineer 
first,  and  then  an  architect,  and  finally  taking 
his  chance  of  becoming  an  artist, — a  chance 
which  was  often  very  remote.  For  his  own  part 
he  believed  that  art  was  a  great  addition  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country  ;  that  it  conduced  to 
a  proper  view  of  religion  ;  and  that  it  assisted 
in  a  very  large  degree  to  raise  people  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  the  President  of  the 
Fund,  responded.  He  remarked  that  he  was 
scarcely  the  right  person  to  do  so,  but  took 
confidence  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  curious 
custom  of  the  English  always  to  allot  impor¬ 
tant  functions  to  those  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  them.  He  had  personally  no 
closer  connexion  with  art  than  could  be  gained 
from  a  very  sincere  admiration  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  those  who  followed  its  laborious  paths. 
It  was  often  asked  why,  when  pictures  were 
sold  at  higher  prices  than  ever  before,  and 
when  the  status  of  art  and  artists  was  so  much 
improved,  such  a  society  as  that  which  they 
were  met  to  support  existed.  It  was,  indeed, 
true  that  very  large  sums  were  some¬ 
times  given  for  paintings  ;  but  he  noticed 
that  such  paintings  were  usually  the  works 
of  dead  artists.  Even  if  it  were  the  fact 
that  the  prizes  of  the  artistic  profession 
were  greater  than  they  had  ever  been,  that 
would  almost  constitute  the  chief  reason  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Fund.  When 
any  profession  was  exceptionally  favoured  and 
successful,  the  result  was  that  many  more  men 
were  tempted  into  it — some,  indeed,  well  quali¬ 
fied,  others  with  no  qualification  except  a  strong 
desire  to  succeed.  He  thought  there  ought  to 
be,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that  there  was,  a 
real  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  who,  while 
possessing  a  true  love  for  art  and  doing  their 
best,  had  not  been  successful.  Lord  Derby  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  “iThe  Health  of  the  Chairman.” 

Other  toasts  followed,  including  “  The  Artists’ 
Annuity  Fund,”  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Wheeler,  Q.C.,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  A.R.A.,  who,  in  responding, 
said  that  during  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence 
the  Annuity  Fund  had  disbursed  100,0002.  to 
its  members,  and  it  now  had  a  reserve  of  up¬ 
wards  of  17,0002.,  so  that  it  was  in  a  sound  con¬ 
dition  financially. 

During  the  evening,  a  list  of  subscriptions  and 
donations,  amounting  to  nearly  6002.,  including 
a  donation  of  100  guineas  from  the  Queen,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lambton  Young. 


Industrial  Schools,  Sliustoke.— An  exten¬ 
sion  to  accommodate  100  additional  boys  at  the 
Industrial  Schools,  Shustoke.for  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham,  is  now  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Arkell,  architect,  Birmingham,  and  will 
comprise  a  new  large  school-room,  or  an  as¬ 
sembly  hall,  that  will  hold  the  whole  of  the 
boys.  This  will  be  carried  out  with  a  Renais¬ 
sance  treatment,  the  inside  walls  to  have 
coloured  glazed  bricks  as  a  dado,  and  red-brick 
facing  above ;  a  wrought  moulded  groined 
open  timbered  roof ;  and  a  large  clock  tower 
and  bell  turret  carried  above  at  the  end  next 
the  road.  A  stage  is  provided  at  the  one  end 
of  the  school,  with  ante-rooms  adjoining ; 
access  is  obtained  to  each  by  an  underground 
corridor.  The  heating  apparatus  is  in  the 
basement.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle  is  a  large  swimming-bath  lined  with 
glazed  brick  and  heated  by  steam ;  the  bath  is 
provided  with  dressing-rooms,  and  adjoining  is 
the  officers’  room,  with  the  board  room  and 
Master’s  office  over.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
William  Hopkins,  of  Latimer-street,  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  works  will  cost  between  3,0002.  and 
4,0002. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VACATION  VISITS: 

II  — AUDLEY  END  AND  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 

On  Saturday  last  the  second  Vacation  Visit 
was  made  to  Audley  End  and  Saffron  Walden. 
A  party  of  about  twenty  members,  including 
the  President,  assembled  at  Liverpool  -  street 
Station  and  proceeded  by  the  2.30  train  to 
Audley  End  Station,  where  they  were  joined 
by  two  of  their  members  who  had  ridden  down 
on  a  tandem  tricycle.  A  walk  of  twenty 
minutes  brought  the  house  into  view  from  the 
road,  while  in  the  distance  beyond,  the  tower 
and  spire  of  the  church  of  Saffron  Walden 
could  be  recognised. 

The  name  of  Audley  has  only  been  associated 
with  the  locality  since  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
will  be  explained  by  the  following  outline 
history  of  the  Manor  of  Walden. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Walden 
(or  Waledon)  belonged  to  Ausgar,  Master  of 
Horse  to  that  King.  William  I.  granted  it  to 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  together  with  117  other 
lordships,  including  thirty-nine  in  Essex,  for 
his  distinguished  services  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  He  commenced  his  castle  here,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist,  and  were  visited  by 
some  of  the  party,  although  nothing  remains  of 
the  house  or  residence  connected  with  it.  But 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  building  that  we 
find  referred  to  by  the  Patent  Rolls  of 
1348,  which  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Essex,  obtained  licence  t& 
crenellate.  In  the  time  of  Stephen  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Mandeville  family  fell  into  dis¬ 
grace  from  his  mercenary  and  treacherous 
conduct,  and,  after  being  captured  by  the  King, 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  Tower  of  London, 
of  which  he  was  Constable,  and  also  the  castles 
of  Pleshy  and  Walden.  He  then  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  robber  band,  and,  after 
attacking  and  robbing  Ramsay  Abbey  in  order 
to  pay  his  men,  he  laid  siege  to  Burwell  Castle, 
belonging  to  the  same  religious  house  Owing 
to  the  heat  he  exposed  himself  without  protect¬ 
ing  his  head,  and  was  shot  by  an  arrow.  As  he 
was  under  sentence  of  excommunication  at  the 
time,  the  Knights  Templars  placed  his  body  in 
a  leaden  coffin,  which  they  bung  on  a  tree  in 
their  orchard  until  the  sentence  was  annulled, 
when  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
New  Temple. 

The  title  and  property  was  restored  by 
Henry  II.  to  Geoffrey,  second  son  of  the  last- 
mentioned  nobleman,  but  on  his  death  without 
issue  in  1189,  there  was  considerable  controversy 
as  to  the  rightful  heir.  William  FitzPiers,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  family,  and  also  Chief 
Justice  at  the  time,  managed  to  obtain  the 
estates  by  agreeing  to  pay  at  once  the  sum  of 
7,000  marks  offered  in  instalments  by  one  of  his 
kinsmen  (it  is  said,  however,  that  he  never  paid 
more  than  3,000). 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  III.  Henry, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  property,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
whole,  but  this  was  not  confirmed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  did  not  meet  till  after  his  attainder 
and  execution.  Historians  think  that  the 
defection  of  the  Duke  was  owing  to  the  King’s 
breach  of  faith,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
was  the  view  which  Shakespeare  took  when  he 
makes  him  say  : — 

My  Lord,  I  claim  the  gift  my  due  by  promise, 

For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawned, 
The  Earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 

Rich.  III.,  activ.,  sc.  2. 

From  this  time  the  manor  of  Walden  was 
absolutely  held  by  the  Crown  till  1538,  when 
Henry  VIII.  granted  it,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
solved  Abbey  of  Walden  and  many  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  that  foundation,  to  Thomas 
Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
exchange  for  land  in  Hertfordshire,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  connexion  with  the 
Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monas¬ 
teries  ;  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  after  being 
knighted  became  Lord  Keeper,  and  next  year 
Chancellor.  He  now  undertook  the  larger 
measure  of  suppressing  the  larger  monasteries. 
He  was  made  K.G.  1538,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Chancellor  who  obtained  this 
distinction  for  other  than  military  services. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Audley,  his  daughter 
Marjorie  succeeded  to  his  possessions.  She 
afterwards  married  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  he  received  no  recog¬ 
nition,  having  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant, 
Fox,  the  martyrologist,  being  his  tutor.  Audley’s 
daughter  was  his  second  wife,  and  on  her  death 
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he-  married  again,  but  being  left  a  widower  for 
the  third  time,  he  conceived  the  project  of  an 
alliance  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which,  of 
course,  placed  him  in  danger.  It  is  said  that 
Elizabeth  once  hinted  to  him  “To  beware  on 
what  pillow  he  rested  his  head.” 

He,  however,  continued  to  plot  against  the 
Queen,  and  was  arrested,  but  released  on  a 
promise  not  to  offend  again  ;  this  he  broke,  and 
was  beheaded  1572. 

His  son  Thomas  was  restored  in  1583,  and 
served  in  the  fleet  under  his  kinsman  Charles, 
Lord  Effingham,  against  the  Armada.  He  was 
created  Baron  Howard  of  Walden,  and  K.G. 
James  I.  made  him  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  it  was  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties  in  the  latter  office  that  he  discovered  the 
preparations  made  by  Guy  Fawkes  for  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot. 

It  was  this  nobleman  that  built  the  house. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  1G03,  and  com¬ 
pleted  about  1666,  at  a  cost  of  190, 0002.  In 
1669,  James,  the  third  earl,  sold  the  property 
to  Charles  II.  for  the  sum  of  50,000Z.,  20,000?. 
of  which  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Hearth-tax. 
In  1691  this  money  had  not  been  paid,  so 
William  III.,  who  was  anxious  to  get  this  tax 
repealed,  agreed  to  restore  the  house  and  other 
properties  to  the  representatives  of  the  family, 
if  they  would  agree  to  cancel  the  debt,  which 
was  done. 

Among  the  earlier  historians  of  Audley  End 
there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  who  was 
employed  as  the  architect  of  this  famous  house, 
the  names  of  both  Bernard  Jansen  and  John 
Thorpe  being  mentioned  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  while  it  was  also  stated  that  a  model  in 
wood  was  obtained  from  Italy.  The  late  Lord 
Braybrook,  who  was  the  author  of  a  very  ex¬ 
haustive  history  of  Audley  End,  with  the 
manor  and  parish  of  Saffron  Walden,  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  after 
studying  the  book  of  Thorpe’s  designs,  then  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  John  Soane,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  similarity  of  the  plans  and 
many  of  the  sketches  for  detail,  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  Thorpe  was  engaged 
upon  it,  although  it  seems  very  probable  that  his 
noble  client  took  a  large  share  in  the  direction 
of  the  work.  The  original  plan  embraced  two 
quadrangles,  the  first  of  which  extended  in 
front  of  the  present  building,  the  existing 
entrance-front  forming  the  fourth  side ;  the 
three  others  were  pulled  down  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  John  Vanburgh.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  there  was  an  entrance  gatehouse  in  the 
river  front,  forming  a  central  feature  which  is 
somewhat  wanting  in  the  existing  facade. 

In  1750  the  galiery  forming  the  eastern  side 
■of  the  inner  court  was  pulled  down. 

The  remaining  portion  therefore  consists  of 
three  sides  of  the  inner  quadrangle,  the  hall 
occupying  a  central  position  in  the  principal 
front,  between  the  two  entrance  porches. 
The  stone  screen  which  is  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  hall  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Jacobean 
carving. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  two  flights  of 
stairs  lead  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  other 
principal  apartments  on  the  first  floor.  The 
features  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  elaborate 
plaster  ceilings,  in  some  cases  with  pendants, 
but  in  others  with  simply  a  flat  ribbon  pattern, 
while  the  chimney  pieces  show  some  good 
carving  and  heraldry. 

The  private  chapel  is  decidedly  disappointing. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  ordinary 
oblong  rooms  in  which  side  aisles  have  been 
formed  by  means  of  thin  attenuated  columns 
supporting  pointed  arches  all  in  the  most 
meagre  new  Gothic. 

The  fittings  in  the  library  are  of  a  later  date 
than  the  house,  and  may  possibly  be  the  work 
of  Vanbrugh,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  was 
employed  for  some  time  on  alterations  to  the 
house.  Externally,  the  house  shows  consider¬ 
able  signs  of  restoration,  the  two  porches  being 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  front. 
The  angle  turrets,  with  their  green  copper  roofs, 
are  probably  similar  to  the  original  ones,  but 
appear  from  the  somewhat  heavy  character  of 
some  of  their  details  to  have  received  consider¬ 
able  modification. 

On  leaving  Audley  End  the  party  proceeded 
to  Saffron  Walden,  and  visited  the  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  church,  which  is  of  large  size,  and  contains 
some  good  brasses  and  other  features  of  interest. 
The  market  square,  with  its  Town  Hall  by 
Edward  Burgess,  and  the  Bank  by  Nesfield, 
excited  considerable  attention,  while  several 
of  the  visitors  were  attracted  by  the  old  half 
timber  and  plaster  work  of  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  town,  which  are  worthy  of  study. 


PATENT  POWER  MORTISING  MACHINE 
WITH  BORING  ATTACHMENT. 

Messes.  F.  W.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  engineers, 
have  lately  designed  and  patented  a  power 
mortising  machine  to  work  upon  what  is  claimed 
to  be  an  entirely  new  principle.  The  machine 
is  capable  of  mortising  through  11  in.  to  a 
width  varying  from  £  in.  to  1  in.  The  chief 
features  of  improvement  are  the  means  used 
for  actuating  the  chisel-bar,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  foot-lever  for  bringing  the  chisel  down 
into  the  work.  The  great  difficulty  experienced 
by  engineers  for  years  past  has  been  the 
arrangement  of  a  mechanical  motion  whereby 
a  vibrating-chisel  can  be  made  to  descend, 
whilst  vibrating,  by  means  of  a  hand  or  foot 
lever,  and  do  its  work  upon  the  mortise  without 
jerking  or  throwing  the  resistance  to  the  blow 
upon  the  arm  or  foot  of  the  operator.  Messrs. 
Reynolds  &  Co.  consider  that  by  their  patent 
these  difficulties  are  entirely  overcome.  Instead 
of  connecting  the  chisel-bar  to  the  driving- 
shaft  by  means  of  complicated  levers,  as  in  the 
old  style  of  machine,  the  connexion  is  made 
simply  by  a  leather  belt  working  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  frame,  and  so  arranged  by  passing 
over  two  pulleys  that  it  vibrates  the  chisel  with 
a  stroke  of  6  in.,  and  also  allows  it  to  descend 
9  in.  when  brought  down  to  its  work.  The 
blow  of  the  chisel,  which  works  at  a  speed  of 
from  250  to  300  strokes  a  minute,  is  modified  by 
the  spring  of  the  belt,  and  there  is  consequently 
less  danger  of  breakage.  The  foot-lever,  for 
bringing  the  chisel  down,  is  connected  to  this 
interior  belt  by  means  of  a  compound  link, 
which  throws  the  resistance  and  strain  of  the 
working  on  the  frame  of  the  machine  instead  of 
on  the  foot. 

The  bed  for  holding  the  work  is  made  to  rise 
and  fall,  and  has  the  ordinary  longitudinal  and 
transverse  motions.  A  pressure-plate  and  screw 
can  be  used  for  holding  heavy  work,  and  adjust¬ 
able  clips  can  be  substituted  for  mortising 
sashes  and  similar  light  work.  A  guard  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  placing  over  the  chisel  when  vibrating 
at  its  highest  point,  which  effectually  prevents 
any  damage  to  the  work  whilst  it  is  being 
placed  in  the  machine.  The  guard,  however, 
is  made  so  that  it  can  be  instantly  lifted  off 
without  unscrewing  any  bolts  or  nuts.  For  re¬ 


versing  the  chisel  there  is  a  simple  arrangement 
which  will  turn  the  chisel  for  mortising  in  the 
opposite  direction  whilst  the  chisel  is  either  in 
motion  or  at  rest.  A  screw  at  the  back  of  the 
machine  is  supplied  for  tightening  the  interior 
connecting-belt,  and  the  tightening  can  be  done, 
if  required,  without  stopping  the  machine. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  Spring-gardens,  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes :  The 
Guinness  Trust. — The  adjourned  Report  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
contained  the  following  paragraphs  : — “  Your 
Committee  reported  to  the  Council  on 
December  17  last  that  they  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  stating  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Guinness  Fund  would  be  glad  of  any  assistance 
the  Council  might  be  able  to  give  them,  as 
regards  sites  in  its  possession,  or  others  which 
it  might  propose  to  acquire,  and  that  they  had 
addressed  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ritchie  to  the  effect 
that  the  Committee  had  learned  with  great 
pleasure  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Sir  E. 
Guinness,  and  would  carefully  consider  in  what 
way  assistance  could  best  be  given  to  the 
Trustees,  and  had  suggested  the  desirability  of 
a  conference  on  the  subject.  On  December  18 
the  Trustees  replied,  thanking  the  Committee 
for  their  suggestion,  and  inquiring  whether 
the  Cable-street,  Shadwell,  site  was  for  sale, 
and,  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  A  conference  was 
held  on  February  5  between  the  Trustees  and 
six  members  of  the  Committee,  at  which  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and 
on  February  22  the  Trustees  were  informed  that, 
without  prejudice  to  future  negotiations,  the 
Committee  would  be  prepared  to  recommend 
the  sale  of  the  three  plots  in  the  Cable-street 
scheme  at  a  price  named  per  square  foot,  upon 
condition  that  970  persons  of  the  working  class 
were  re-housed  in  dwellings  not  more  than  four 
stories  high,  that  if  a  portion  only  of  the  area 
were  acquired,  a  higher  price  should  be  paid 
for  the  land,  and  that  the  plans  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council  for  approval,  and  be 
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subject  to  a  general  observance  of  the  building 
conditions  approved  by  the  Council  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3.  On  February  26  the  Trustees  replied, 
stating  that  they  were  prepared  to  negotiate 
for  plot  A  on  the  basis  of  the  price  named 
for  the  whole  site,  and  to  re-house  the  required 
number  of  persons,  but  were  unable  to 
comply  with  the  stipulations  as  to  the  build¬ 
ing  regulations  or  as  to  the  approval  of 
the  plans,  as  they  desired  to  remain  largely 
freehanded  in  making  their  practical  experi¬ 
ment.  The  Committee  answered  this  communi¬ 
cation  on  March  10,  pointing  out  that  the 
building  regulations  had  been  approved  by  the 
Council  after  careful  consideration,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  plans  of  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  land,  in  dealing  with  which  they  were 
directly  responsible,  should  in  all  cases  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Council.  The 
Committee  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 
great  anxiety  to  afford  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  trustees.  The  Trustees  replied  on  March 
26,  stating  that  they  were  willing  to  submit 
plans  for  approval,  but  were  unable  to  comply 
with  the  general  building  regulations ;  and  on 
April  14  the  Committee  pointed  out  to  them  in 
reply  that  the  price  of  the  land  had  been  fixed 
at  a  specially  low  figure  in  order  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  buildings  might  be  erected,  and  expressed 
their  willingness  to  consider  on  their  merits  any 
plan  submitted  to  them.  Your  Committee  have 
now  received  a  communication  from  the  Trustees 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

1  The  Guinness  Trust. 

17b,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
May  22,  1890. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Guinness  Trustees  to  in- 
form  you  that  they  have  to-day  had  under  their  con¬ 
sideration  the  letter  of  April  14,  from  the  Housinff  of 
the  Working  Classes  Committee. 

The  Trustees  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  Committee 
for  the  assurance  that,  in  the  event  of  their  submitting 
pians  for  building  on  the  Cable-street  site  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  will  be  considered  on  their  merits,  but  as 
the  irustees  have  now  obtained  all  the  sites  on  which 
they  are  at  present  prepared  to  build,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  treat  for  the  site  in  question. 

The  Trustees  regret  there  should  have  been  anv 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  but  they  concluded  from  the  communications 
they  had  with  the  Committee,  that  the  general  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  were  indispensable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

„  (Signed)  Thos.  H.  Vickers,  Captain , 

DpeiirW°°,ne’  ?8q'J  Secretary. 

Clerk  to  the  London  County  CounciL’ 

Your  Committee  report  the  above  facts  for 
the  information  of  the  Council. 

“  Home  Secretary,  as  already  reported, 
5fS  ed  his  consent  the  modification  of 
the  Cable-street  scheme,  and  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  School  Board  for  London  for  the 
extinction  of  their  right-of-way  into  Chancery- 
place  Your  Committee  think  that  the  land 
be  offered  for  sale,  and  they 


should  now 
recommend,- 


‘  ‘i?  P1°rTclr“te  Property  Committeebe  instructed 

as  soon  as  the  necessary  modifying  order  has  been  re 
ceived  from  the  Home  Office,  to  offer  for  sale  by  auction 
the  vacant  land  comprised  in  the  Cable-street  scheme 
W>,  l-0  jH16  .erect*on  of  artisans’  dwellings,  four 
l^ieS  11  height,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  970 
persons  required  to  be  rehoused.’” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  after 
some  discussion. 

The  London  Sewage  Sludge.  — The  Main 
Dramage  Committee!  reported  as  follows 

Yoor  Committee  hoped  before  this  to  have 

theecb-dfwe  r®p0rt  ot  Sir  Beniam™  Baker  and 
the  Chief  Engmeer  upon  the  sewerage  system 
and  upon  the  approximate  cost  of  conveying 
[of,  se^a®e  ?“an  outfail  upon  the  coast.  But 
reno  c’°  not  "  expect  that  this 

report  will  be  received  before  the  recess,  or  that 

tLo?  bV“  th?  Possessi°b  of  the  Council  in 
?  Barliamentary  notices  being 
given  in  November  if  any  scheme  shall  be  re- 
“ ?  a“n  acc?P‘cd  requiring  such  pro- 
to  Chi.  Y?Ur-  ^eqrenttee  are  therefore  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  alternative  system  if 

beforrThe°OI1Str!1Ct<;d’«COuld  be  in  operation 
b™,  ?  of  SIX  years  from  the 

Sat  the  c6'  MeanwhUe’  theY  are  assured 
and  in  fun103™688.-  W°rks  wiU  be  completed 
and  in  full  operation  next  summer.  These 

sTdefreSnhaV-e-led  Committee  to  com 

sider  the  provision  of  another  sludge-vessel 

ZTaTStS  taDd  •  “perreoee  have""  brought 
about  a  reduction  m  the  volume  of  sludge  bv 
IndedSahe  Pereeolage  of  water  carried  f  way 
and  discharged  at  sea,  and  it  might  be  possible 

workta,  t°,  TTIS'  UP°t.n  a  S?ste“  01  S- 
working,  together  with  the  auxiliary  force  of 

pressing  machines  which  are  to  be  set  up  at 
Barking,  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  sludee 
made  at  the  Barking  and  .Crossness  outfalfs. 


But  in  the  event  of  serious  accident  to  either 
of  the  vessels  at  a  time  when  the  boilers  of  the 
other  ship  were  being  cleaned,  the  whole  of  the 
crude  sewage  must  be  poured  into  the  river. 
Your  Committee  have  met  with  no  success  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  assistance  by  hiring 
vessels.  If  the  preliminary  work  of  preparing 
plans  and  revised  specification  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  and  obtaining  tenders  is  deferred  till 
after  the  vacation,  it  may  not  be  practicable 
to  get  the  vessel  built  and  ready  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Crossness 
works.  The  condition  of  the  metal  market  and 
of  shipbuilding  renders  the  present  time  very 
favourable  for  placing  such  an  order,  and 
when  the  tenders  are  opened,  the  Council  will 
probably  be  in  possession  of  the  report  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  and  the  Chief  Engineer,  and 
will  be  able  then  to  determine  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  vessel.  In  these  circumstances  your  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend — 

That  tenders  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a 
sludge  vessel  upon  the  model  of  the  older  and  less 
costly  sliip,  with  certain  modifications  to  be  described 
by  the  Engineer.’  ’’ 

Mr.  iEneas  Smith  moved  an  amendment 
which  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the 
Committee,  to  be  brought  up  again  when  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker’s  report  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council ;  but  after  a  long  discussion,  the 
amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by 
34  votes  against  to  28  for,  and  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  then  adopted. 

London  Water  Supply. — The  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Water  Supply  and  Markets  reported 
as  follows : — 

“  We  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London  to  {the 
effect  that  the  City  Corporation  has  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  entered  upon  a  public  inquiry  on  the 
question  of  water  supply,  and  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  glad  if  any  member  of  the  London 
County  Council  will  attend  the  sittings.  We 
consider  that  upon  the  question  of  the  water 
supply  of  London  it  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  united  action  on  behalf  of  the 
County,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  it  we  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  recommendation — 

‘  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Markets  be  authorised  to  enter  into  communication 
with  a  Committee  of  the  City  Corporation  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  next  Session  jointly  by  the  Council 
and  the  Corporation  of  a  Bill  for  (a)  Revising  the 
method  by  which  the  Water  Companies  now  charge  on 
a  basis  of  rating.  ( b )  Giving  power  to  the  Council  and 
the  Corporation  jointly  to  establish  an  independent 
water  supply  to  the  County  of  London.’  ” 

This  was  agreed  to,  and,  after  transacting 
further  business,  the  Council  adjourned. 


staff  sometimes  turned  towards,  sometimes  away 
from,  the  effigy  ;  no  order  whatever  being  observed 
with  reference  to  this  distinction. 

I  have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  grave¬ 
stones  at  St.  Albans,  but  believe  they  would  b© 
found  to  bear  out  my  contention.  Though  the 
brasses  may  have  been  purloined,  the  matrices  will 
afford  evidence  equally  valuable  to  anyone  inte¬ 
rested  in  making  an  investigation  with  reference  to 
the  matter  in  point. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  I  may,  with  your 
pel-mission,  deal  somewhat  more  fully  with  this 
subject.  Henry  Littlehales. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  ther© 
are  any  county  or  other  boarding  schools  where 
boys,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  education,  are  prepared  for  the  calling  of  a 
mechanical  engineer?  And  does  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  examine  youths  presented 
from  any  of  the  above  schools,  and  issue  certifi¬ 
cates  ?  If  it  does,  and  any  of  your  readers  would 
kindly  give  tho  names  of  the  most  successful  ones, 
it  would  be  valued.  Or  is  there  any  better  way  of 
fitting  a  youth  for  such  a  calling?  The  fees  would 
have  to  be  moderate.  A  B. 


“A  PLEA  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
SIX-  AND  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSES.’ 

Sir, — The  casual  plan  of  mine  you  were  good 
enough  to  publish  [p.  437,  ante],  and  to  which  your 
correspondents  refer,  is  to  no  scale  ;  and  so  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  criticise  its  scantlings.  The 
original  wasdrawn  double  the  size  of  Mr.  Knightley’s 
for  the  purposes  of  reduction. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  add  that  what  I  sub¬ 
mitted  was  Mr.  Knightley’s  “everlasting  plan” 
re-arranged ;  and  surely  our  resources  are  not 
exhausted  with  the  alternatives  on  page  399. 

The  plaintive  melody  of  Mr.  Knightley’s  outcry, 
together  with  the  Haunting  of  such  mediocre  plans, 
recalls  tho  challenge  of  Bombastes  concerning  his 
bo?ts'  n i  ,nn„  William  A.  Pite. 

June  21,  1890. 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  PASTORAL 
STAFF. 

cannot  agreo  with  Mr.  Bagnall  [p.  455 
ante\  in  his  explanation  of  the  examples  I  have  given 
respecting  the  alleged  symbolism  of  the  pastoral 
8  ^ar>  • ^ea8^>  as  my  experience  goes 

rather  than  being  exceptional,  it  is  the  rule  to 
find  monastic  effigies  grasping  the  staff  with  its 
head  turned  outwards. 

As  is  well  known,  the  examples  of  sepulchral 
abbatial  effigies  are  very  limited  in  number,  and 
some  are  too  much  mutilated  to  be  of  use  in  the 
P011?1  “ow.  under  consideration.  Of  those  fairly 
con-  perfect,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  1  know  but 
two  having  the  staff  turned  inwards, — one  at  Peter- 
borough,  the  other  at  Polesworch  ;  but  of  those 
wuth  the  staff  turned  outwards,  besides  those 
already  given,  we  have  two  at  Westminster  (Abbots 
Crispin  and  Esteney),  and  two  more  at  Peter- 
borough,  making  six  in  all.  Thus,  if  there  be  any 
significance  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  staff', 
it  is,  so  far,  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the  theory 
now  current.  J 

I  may  add,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 


SPRAY  JETS  FOR  WASHING. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  7,  your  correspondent 
“  W.”  asks  for  particulars  of  the  washing  apparatus 
referred  to  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  in  his  address 
to  “  The  Association  ”  at  Leamington.  The  inven¬ 
tor  is  Mr.  W.  Bartholomew  (Messrs.  B.  Finch  & 
Co.),  82,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

I  enclose  a  circular  of  the  spray  bath  mentioned. 

Samuel  C.  Legg, 

Hon.  Sec.  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors  of  Great  Britain. 

*m*  We  printed  a  note  a  fortnight  ago  [p.  438} 
from  Messrs.  Doulton,  stating  that  they  had  made 
the  form  of  bath  in  question  for  Sir  E.  Chadwick. 
That  referred  to  by  Mr.  Legg,  as  illustrated  in  the 
circular  enclosed,  is  a  kind  of  cupboard  with  folding 
doors,  into  which  the  bather  steps,  and  regulates 
the  spray,  by  two  valves,  to  any  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  sides  can  be  made  of  marble,  slate, 
glass,  or  waterproof  canvas. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS, 
Prescot  ( near  Liverpool). — Designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon,  architect,  Birken¬ 
head,  have  been  adopted  for  a  new  Congre¬ 
gational  Memorial  Church  and  Schools,  about 
to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Evans,  of  Haydock,  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Ruth 
Evans.  The  buildings  are  being  erected  at 
“  The  Holt,”  Prescot,  on  a  site  containing  about 
3,000  square  yards  fronting  the  main  road  to- 
Rainhill,  and  will  include  a  church  pro¬ 
viding  seating  accommodation  for  about 
650  on  the  ground  floor,  having  organ- 
chamber,  vestry,  cloak-room  accommodation, 
& c.,  in  connexion  therewith ;  also  school 
buildings,  including  large  assembly-room  for 
about  300  children,  having  four  class-rooms  at 
the  rear,  each  for  about  eighteen  scholars.  The 
buildings  will  be  Decorated  Gothic  in  character., 
the  church  being  cruciform  on  plan,  having 
transepts  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  fitted 
with  rostrum  and  communion.  Three  main 
entrances  are  provided.  The  clearstory  will 
be  carried  upon  moulded  arches  and  octagon 
pillars  having  moulded  caps  and  bases  which, 
together  with  chancel  and  other  internal  arches, 
will  be  of  Cefn  stone.  The  whole  of  the  build¬ 
ings  will  be  faced  externally  with  local  red 
sandstone.  A  tower  and  spire  occupies  the  south¬ 
west  angle  of  the  building,  and  reaches  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  over  120ft.  The  schools,  which  harmonise 
with  the  larger  building,  have  an  octagon  bell 
turret  to  the  right  of  the  main  gable,  from- 
which  it  is  corbelled  out  and  carried  upon  red- 
granite  shafts.  The  whole  of  the  internal  wood¬ 
work  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished,  the 
windows  being  filled  in  with  enriched  cathedral 
lead-lights.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into- 
with  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Stirling,  of  Bootle  and 
Liverpool,  whose  tender  was  the  lowest  sub¬ 
mitted  in  a  limited  competition.  The  buildings- 
will  be  erected  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  architect,  whose  designs  were  selected 
from  a  large  number  submitted  for  approval. 

Penryn  (Cornwall). — The  Trustees  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists’  Society  of  Penryn,  Corn¬ 
wall,  have  accepted  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  Wm.  Trounson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Penzance,  for 
their  new  chapel  and  school  buildings.  The 
estimated  cost  is  3.500Z. 

Liverpool. — Mr.  Alfred  E.  Grindrod,  heating 
and  ventilating  engineer,  of  Dovey-street, 
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both  episcopal  and  conventual,  we  find  the  J  Liverpool,  has  been  successful  in  competition 
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for  the  heating  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  and  Schools,  Grove-street,  Liverpool, 
and  he  has  just  completed  the  erection  of  his 
improved  hot-water  heating  apparatus  there. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Quinton  ( Worcestershire ).  —  On  the 
19th  inst.  Christ  Church,  The  Quinton,  was  re¬ 
opened,  after  restoration  and  re-arrangement, 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Pelham,  rector  of 
Lambeth,  formerly  rector  of  Halesowen.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Reading, 
architects,  Birmingham,  by  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & 
Sons,  contractors. 

Birmingham. — A  reredos  has  been  placed  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  Nechells,  Birming¬ 
ham,  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  vicar  of  the 
parish,  the  late  Rev.  T.  H.  Nock.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  was  on  Saturday  last,  when  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
reredos  is  oak  in  panels,  having  carved, 
canopied,  and  crocketted  gables  between  but¬ 
tresses,  and  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Jeffrey  &  Son,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Osborn 
&  Reading,  architects,  Birmingham. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Creme.— A  new  Catholic  church  has  just  been 
commenced  in  St.  Mary’s-street,  Crewe,  from 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin,  of  117, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Messrs. 
Treasure  &  Son,  of  Shrewsbury  &  London,  are 
the  builders. 

Herne  Bay. — The  new  R.C.  church  of  “  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ”  was  opened  on  the 
26th  inst.  The  plan  consists  of  nave,  sanctuary, 
baptistery,  and  two  aisles,  and  contains  three 
altars  and  two  confessionals.  There  is  a  priest’s 
sacristy,  with  organ-chamber  over.  In  addition 
there  is  a  large  refectory  for  the  community, 
with  choir  over  and  a  tribune  opening  on  to 
sanctuary.  The  interior  length  is  90  ft.,  the 
width  44  ft.,  and  the  height  to  apex  of  ceiling 
40ft.  The  spire  is  97  ft.  high.  The  church  is 
built  of  Purbeck  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings,  and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Early  English.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Albert 
Vicars,  of  Somerset-chambers,  151,  Strand, 
London.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Herne  Bay. 


©jre  Stuirmt’s  (Mumn. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY.— XXVI. 

LAMPS. 

HE  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  fig.  70, 
is  too  well  known,  and,  indeed, 
too  simple  to  need  any  special 
description.  The  ends  of  a  thin  carbon  wire 
or  filament,  F,  are  cemented  to  two  platinum 
wires,  P  P,  sealed  into  a  glass  globe  in 
which  the  most  perfect  possible  vacuum  has 
been  produced.  A  current  is  sent  through  the 
filament  and  raises  it  to  a  white  heat ;  the 


p  p 


filament  cannot,  however,  burn,  as  there  is 
nothing  within  the  globe  with  which  it  can 
combine.  Platinum  wires  are  used  to  conduct 
*  the  current  to  the  filament,  as  platinum  has 
practically  the  same  co-efficient  of  expansion  as 
glass;  when,  therefore,  the  glass  has  been 
pressed  in  a  semi-liquid  state  round  the  wires, 
an  air-tight  junction  still  exists,  after  both  have 
have  cooled. 


The  efficiency  of  a  filament. depends  upon  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
raise  it ;  about  3-5  watts  per  candle-power  may 
be  taken  as  the  power  usually  employed.  If 
more  power  is  forced  upon  an  incandescent 
lamp,  the  candle-power  increases  in  much  greater 
proportion,  but  the  time  the  filament  will  last 
also  decreases  in  greater  proportion.  Reliable 
experimental  data  are  still  required  on  these 
points.  There  is  a  close  connexion  between  an 
electric  incandescent  lamp  and  an  ordinary  gas 
flame,  in  the  former  a  carbon  filament  is  raised 
to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current,  in  the 
latter  finely  divided  carbon  particles  are  libe¬ 
rated  and  heated  to  incandescence  by  burning 
gas. 

Far  more  efficient,  however,  is  the  electric 
arc  lamp ;  in  it  two  carbon  rods  touch  to  allow 
a  current  to  flow  between  them,  when  they  are 
separated  an  arc  is  established  as  previously 
explained.  At  the  surface  where  the  arc 
springs  from  the  solid  carbon  the  temperature 
approaches  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  carbon  is 
slowly  turned  into  vapour  which  produces 
further  heat  by  burning  in  the  air.  From  the 
heated  carbon  surface  comes  a  pure  white  light 
closely  resembling  sun  light.  The  arc  itself 
emits  a  cold  violet  light,  but  the  light  from  the 
carbon  surface  is  white.  The  reason  why  the 
light  from  arc  lamps  appears  to  be  so  blue  is 
because  it  is  usually  seen  at  night  in  contrast 
with  the  warm  yellow  light  from  gas  or  in¬ 
candescent  lamps  ;  but  when  seen  in  daylight 
the  resemblance  between  the  light  emitted  from 
an  arc  lamp  and  that  from  the  sun  is  very 
striking. 

The  mechanism  of  an  arc  lamp  is  very  in¬ 
structive  and  of  importance,  as  similar  devices 
are  used  in  many  pieces  of  electro-magnetic 
apparatus  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
electric-power. 


Fig.  71  shows,  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Brush  arc  lamp,  a  lamp 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
most  of  the  modern  ones.  The  current  enters 
the  positive  terminal  P,  passes  round  the  coils 
of  a  sucking  magnet  M,  and  thence  to  the 
positive  carbon,  across  the  arc  A  and  out  of  the 
lamp  through  the  negative  terminal  N.  The 
core  of  the  magnet  is  sucked  up  and  tilts  a 
washer  W  which  grips  the  rod  carrying  the 
positive  carbon,  raising  the  whole  to  keep  the 
carbons  apart  and  produce  the  arc. 

An  electric  arc  hinders  the  passage  of  a 
current  not  only  because  it  has  a  resistance  of 
so  many  ohms  but  also  on  account  of  its  intro¬ 
ducing  an  opposing  electromotive  force  of  so 
many  volts.  As,  however,  this  back  E.M.F. 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent,  with  a  given 
current,  to  so  much  resistance,  we  shall  speak 
simply  of  the  resistance  of  the  arc. 

If  a  constant  E.M.F.  is  maintained  between 
P  and  N,  the  resistance  of  the  arc  gets  greater 
as  the  carbons  burn  away,  the  current 
diminishes,  and  the  core,  slightly  dropping, 
causes  the  washer 'to  release  the  carbon-rod,  and 
allows  it  to  slip  by  its  own  weight,  until  the 
points  of  the  carbons  are  the  proper  distance 
apart.  The  Brush  lamp,  however,  was  designed 
to  work  on  a  series  or  constant  current  circuit,  so 
that  while  the  arc  is  established  and  maintained 
in  the  way  described,  a  supplementary  coil  is 
necessary  for  its  regulation.  From  P  there 
also  starts  a  great  length  of  very  fine  wire,/, 
taking  a  fraction  of  the  current,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  bulk  of  it,  round  the  bobbin  of 
M,  and  is  then  connected  to  N.  The  fine  wire 
circuit  is  therefore  placed  as  a  shunt  across  P 
and  N.  When  the  resistance  of  the  arc  increases 
the  difference  of  potential  between  P  and  N 
rises,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  cur¬ 


rent  flows  through  the  fine  wire,  the  shunt- 
current  reduces  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
magnet  bobbin  until  the  core  falls,  and  the 
length  of  arc  is  reduced.  The  Brush  lamp  is 
furnished  with  an  excellent  form  of  cut-out  for 
use  on  a  series  circuit, — a  piece  of  apparatus 
already  referred  to  but  not  described.  The  fine 
or  shunt-wire,  after  leaving  the  magnet  M, 
passes  round  a  second  little  magnet  in.  When 
the  current  in  f  exceeds  a  certain  amount 
owing  to  the  increased  resistance  of  the  arc, 
the  electro-magnet,  m,  becomes  sufficiently 
strong  to  attract  an  iron  lever,  l,  which  makes 
a  contact  at  K,  and  so  closes  a  circuit  between 
P  and  N,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  A  few  turns 
of  this  wire,  B,  are  carried  round  the  cut-out 
bobbin  in  order  to  hold  l  in  position  when  the 
current  in  the  fine  wire  has  fallen,  owing  to  this 
short-circuiting  of  the  arc  circuit.  If  the  arc 
is  re-established  by  the  falling  together  of  the 
carbons,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  current  is- 
taken  from  B  that  the  lever  l  falls,  and  the 
cut-out  ceases  to  act.  A  cut-out  of  this  de¬ 
scription  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any 
piece  of  apparatus  on  a  series  circuit,  and  will 
open  a  new  path  for  the  current  when  the 
resistance  of  the  apparatus  in  question  exceeds 
a  given  amount. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  little  doubt  that  electricity  supply 
will  eventually  be  used  more  widely  for  power 
than  for  lighting  purposes ;  it  might,  therefore, 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  more  space, 
than  that  taken  up  by  a  few  brief  references, 
would  have  been  devoted  to  motors.  But  so 
far  motors  have  been  comparatively  rarely 
used,  and  they  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
controversial  stage,  though  a  few  years  will 
doubtless  change  all  this.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  thought  better  to  omit  any  special  treat¬ 
ment  of  motors,  and  to  regard  them  simply,  as, 
indeed,  they  practically  are  at  present,  in  the 
light  of  dynamo-machines,  arranged  to  convert 
electrical  into  mechanical  power. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  rapid  developments,  now  being  made  in' 
all  branches  of  electricity  supply,  are  causing 
many  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  general 
principles  of  electrical  engineering.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  are  endowed  with  no  special  senses, 
by  which  we  can  detect  the  presence  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  magnetism,  similar  to  those  which 
enable  us  to  feel  matter,  light,  or  heat ;  indeed, 
the  “  electric  shock,”  produced  by  the  passage 
of  electricity  through  the  body,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  electricity  directly  produces 
a  sensation.  There  is,  then,  no  cause  for 
wonderment  that  most  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  one  of  a  shadowy  nature,  if  not 
altogether  involved  in  mystery.  Now,  though 
little  may  be  definitively  known  about  elec¬ 
tricity  itself,  probably  more  facts  have  been, 
brought  to  light  about  phenomena  due  to  elec¬ 
trification,  in  its  widest  sense,  than  of  those 
arising  from  any  other  cause.  Far  more  is 
known  about  electricity  than,  for  instance,  gra¬ 
vitation;  yet  so  familiar  is  every  one  with 
gravitation  phenomena,  that  the  unsolved 
mystery  of  gravitation  is  entirely  overlooked  in 
the  simplicity  of  many  of  its  effects.  In  the 
same  way,  then,  will  the  uncertainty  of  the 
true  nature  of  electricity  and  magnetism  prove 
no  bar  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
influences  of  electricity  or  magnetism  on  matter. 

The  science  of  electricity  cannot  be  learnt 
from  books,  except  for  the  purposes  of  examina¬ 
tions  ;  the  real  grasp  of  the  subject  must  be 
acquired  in  the  laboratory  and  workshop. 
Every  student,  in  any  branch  of  science,  has 
felt  of  how  little  value  is  the  clearest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  apparatus,  even  with  the  aid 
of  working  drawings,  compared  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  gained  by  the  actual  use- 
of  the  real  thing.  Reading  alone  will,  how¬ 
ever,  teach  the  object  to  be  achieved  and  the 
underlying  principles  involved  in  any  class  of 
electrical  plant. 

Having  in  view  these  facts,  we  have  avoided 
any  attempt  to  give,  by  lengthy  description  of 
details,  complete  information  about  any  special 
mechanism.  For,  even  assuming  that  such  de¬ 
scriptions  would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  the 
space  at  our  disposal  would  have  enabled  us  te 
teach  no  more  than  could  be  learnt  during  a 
few  hours  spent  in  a  manufactory.  We  have 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  explain  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  in  language  free  from  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  requiring 
only  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra 
and  geometry.  If  the  general  principles  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  electric  machinery  is  con¬ 
structed  be  first  understood,  every  piece  of 
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apparatus  which  a  student  has  the  opportunity 
of  examining  explains  itself  to  him  and  claims 
an  interest,  of  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
incapable,  without  preliminary  knowledge  of 
theory  however  small. 

Electrical  engineering  has  suffered,  and  still 
suffers,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  industry 
from  the  work  of  “  practical  men,”  who  profess 
contempt  for  scientific  acquirements  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  incapable 
of  possessing.  The  pure  theorist,  too,  does 
strange  things,  but  his  oversights  and  omissions 
are  generally  less  mischievous. 

Of  late  years  each  branch  of  engineering  has 
almost  become  a  science  in  itself.  This  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  electrical  engineering, 
and  no  one  can  honourably  take  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  an  electrical  engineer  who  has 
not  gained  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  put  them  to  the  test  of  experience 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  direction. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,071.  Ventilators.  F.  A.  Moore. 

To  obtain  a  direct  and  unimpeded  escape  for 
heated  air  and  to  prevent  down-draught  ;  three  sets 
of  two  or  more  perpendicular  plates  with  openings 
are  provided  between  each  plate,  the  openings  being 
placed  opposite  the  perpendicular  plates  of  the  next 
inner  set  of  plates.  A  projecting  lip  is  made  at  the 
edge  of  the  inner  set  of  plates.  The  external  air 
entering  the  open  space  left  between  the  outside 
platos  is  at  once  deflected  away  from  but  past  the 
open  space  left  between  the  inner  plates,  in  its 
passage  drawing  the  air  accumulating  in  the  central 
chamber. 


June  13. — 9,143, TI.  Girdwood,  Ventilating  Rooms 
and  Buildings. — 9,151,  W.  Reynolds,  Gate  Hang¬ 
ings  applicable  to  Doors  and  Window  Sashes. — 
9,1 72,  R.  Withers,  Roof  and  Hanging  Tiles. 

June  14. — 9,230,  A.  Baker,  Drain  Inspection 
Chamber. — 9,254,  J.  Walker,  Window-sash  Fas¬ 
teners. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
r  4,807,  F.  Laesecke  and  C.  Riedel,  Scaffolding 
Trestle. — 5,852,  J.  Reid,  Door-check  and  Closing 
Apparatus.— 5,974,  F.  Goodall,  Grates.—  (5,137.  S. 
Pitt,  Raising  and  Lowering  Window  Sashes.— 6,848, 
R.  &  W.  Thomason  &  Sons,  Valveless  Syphon 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets.  —  6,892,  J. 
Stidder,  Fitting  Windows,  and  rendering  same  air 
and  water  tight. — 6,914,  T.  Fawcett,  Making  and 
Pressing  Bricks.— 6,918,  G.  Deacon,  Strips  of  Bars 
for  Glazing,  applicable  to  Rafters.  —  7,107,  J. 
Bayley,  Paving  Blocks.— 7,174,  E.  Pearson,  T  and 
other  Squares. — 7,215,  Dallport,  Light  Buildings 
and  other  Structures.— 7,406,  W.  West,  Moulding 
and  Pressing  Bricks,  kc.  —  7,457,  R.  Stewart, 
Portable  Buildings,  &c.— 7,782,  F.  Boultbee,  Auto¬ 
matic  Feed  and  Guide  for  Saw-benches. — 7,797, 
W.  Hood,  Pile-driving  Machines. — 7,823,  J.  k  G. 
Sagur,  Carving  Wood,  &c.— 7,906,  J.  Wootton,  Pre¬ 
paring  Circular-saws  to  be  sharpened. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. 

11,445,  A.  &  T.  Lcadbeater,  Attaching  Door¬ 
knobs  to  their  Spindles.— 11,715,  V.  Broughton, 
Square,  Mitre,  and  Bevel.— 2,233,  H.  Lake,  Win¬ 
dow-sashes  and  Frames.  —  3,722,  W.  Wittorf 
Flushing  Apparatus. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


8,904.  Machines  for  Cutting  Laths.  A.  J. 
Hogan. 

This  improvement  in  machines  for  cutting  laths 
consists  in  providing  a  second  rotary  dividing  roller 
fitted  with  incising  knives  and  suitably  revolving 
gear  arranged  so  as  to  cut  the  edges  of  laths  to  a 
reverse  bevel,  or  dovetail  shape. 

11,116,  Detachable  Hanging  Sashes  A 
Cristall. 

The  two  sash-lines  of  either  sash,  preferably  the 
lower  one,  are  detachable,  the  ends  of  each  of  the 
two  sash-lmes  being  made  with  a  metal  piece  form¬ 
ing  an  eye,  capable  of  being  coupled  to  a  hook 
earned  by  the  top  rail  or  sides  of  the  sash  The 
metal  piece  forming  the  eye  is  so  made  that  a 
shoulder  rests  upon  it,  and  prevents  the  weight 
carrying  the  cord  into  the  interior  of  the  box- 
frame  One  of  the  inside  beads,  instead  of  being 
nailed,  is  attached  by  hinges,  so  that  it  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  way  to  allow  of  the  ready 
removal  of  the  same,  a  latch  or  spring-catch  upon  it 
serving  to  koep  the  bead  in  its  closed  position 
when  the  sash  is  restored  to  its  place.  * 

Others60'  Ventilators-  A'  W-  J-  Swindells  and 

This  ventilator  is  constructed  with  an  inlet 
apparatus  reduced  to  a  small  sectional  area  at  the 
rnner  end;  through  this  a  current  of  air  is  impelled 
and  the  foul  air  withdrawn  and  expelled.  P 

(U3SA)  Plaster“S:  Material.  G.  West 

Adels  and  Wall  Coverings.  F.  W. 

pSC°S  Si  WallB  a™  made  detachable 
panels,  having  frames  made  of  heavy  or  lio-ht 

hritf***  gr°°Td  wo°den  bands  or  mouldings 
wiherf  rbyfeath6rS  °r  W?„and  screws  and 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

8  /“/'iffi  T'  IJIcN?m,,ra.  Water-closets.- 
Cement.  '  *  WlIson>  Manufacture  of 

Water* W^’ S.  Stackhouse  and  J  Browu 

"“‘sarsTd*?6  0+Z.3SS; 

wSf'jVr-S-  °-Wem‘  D°°r  I’»rniture._ 

Pennington  Md°’J  ‘SSh,!  Mac“u0-  -8,014,  W. 

S'  i  “5 

T  Streeter  paD<*  ®a°ement  Fastenings.— 9,065 

VVastG  Watfr  for  & 

s£?SS' 


and  341,  High-rd.,  Lee,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  60Z.  10e 
4551.  ;  24  to  36  (even),  Boone-st.,  f.,  r.  136Z.  16s  1  700/  - 
By  Mabbett,  Rogers,  &  Edge  :  5,  Pelham-cres.’  Ken 
sington,  u.t.  23  yrs. ,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  100,  940Z. 

June  16  — By  Weatherall  &  Green  :  “The  Woodcob 
Place  Estate,  Epsom,  of  13$  acres,  f.,  7, 300/.—  By  Horne 
Son,  &  Eversfleld :  21,  Southwick-st. ,  Hyde  Park  u  t  41 
yrs.  g.r.,  11Z.  r.  100Z.,  p.a.,  1.060Z. ;  5,  Windsor-st Pad 
dlngton,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  5 Z.  10s.,  r.  30Z.,  260Z.  •  1  High 
worth-st.,  LisBon  Grove,  u.t.  29$  yrs.,  g.r.  10Z.  lOs.'r.  33Z. 
}}‘ M-.—Vy  Baxter,  Payne,  A  Lepper :  Wickham-rd. 
Beckenham  two  plots  of  f.  land,  1.140Z.-By  Blake 
haddock,  &  Carpenter :  “  Elmwood  House,”  Croydon 

f. ,  1,OOOZ. ;  two  plots  of  f.  market  garden  land,  la.  lr.  6p. 

«a '[‘“up  “fsisT01'’8'116'  °f  '■  “arket  Barde“  la“* 

June  17. — By  Field  &  Sons  :  4,  “  Queen’s  Arms  ”  Ct 
Southwark  c  r.  1SZ.  4s. ,  200 Z.  ;  By  Thurgood  &  Martin 
i  S,/Pe  ,o  l  a r tie 1 t  ’  s  - passage,  Holborn,  f.,  am 

1,830  ft.,  -,000Z. ,  9  to  12,  Marks-rd.,  Romford  f  r 
P-a-.  530Z.— By  Dowsett  &  Co.  :  A  plot  of  free 
hold  laud,  28  perches,  Camberwell-grove  150Z  •  179 
Camberwell-grove,  f,  r.  77Z.  10s.  p.a.,  850/.— Bv’New 
Harding  :  22,  St.  John’s-rd.,  Hoiloway,  f.,  r.  30/ 
360Z. ;  172,  Richmoud-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  48  vrs  c  r  10s 
r.  402.,  605  .-By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co.  f  The  f 
ne?AnfnCeV  Lmmetts,  Brasced,  Kent,  and  98a.  3r.  9p 
9,4°0Z. ;  f  pine  uursei-y,  10a.  lr.  18p.,  1,OOOZ.  •  “Thi 
Ru%eW*P.iPi8  Stortford,  and  260a.  3r.  Ip.,  5,600/.- 
By  Giddy  *  Giddy  :  08  and  72,  Gloncester-rd.,  Regent’s 

g'r’  V:L'  r-  d0L’  75W-  ■-  4  ani1  C  Jeffrey’s 
st.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  20  yrs., g.r  1QZ  10s  r  7 HI  ana/ 

Hanow-rd.,  I  aldington,  880Z, ;  f.g.r.  of  10Z.  17s.  6d 
with  reversion  in  58  yrs.,  Marlborough-st.,  450Z  -fgr 
of  6Z.,  with  reversion  in  01  yrs.,  116Z. ;  f  coach-housi 
5^  Mariboroug£st  ,  f 

li2t,  1  626Z1W’  ’  13’  15’  aDd  17 ’  ^Iarlborough-st.,  f.,  r 

June  IS. -By  Waif  or  d  &  Wilshin :  2,  Langlev-villas 
Beckenham  f.,  210/ -By  Protheroe  &  Morris :  74  to  & 
(even),  Mlntern-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  Cyrs.  "  r  13Z  r  98/  85/ 
82  to  86  (even),  Mintern-st.,  n  t  6y£gr  ’ K 
58  and  60,  Acton-street,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  u.t.  43  yrs 

g. r.  HI.  8s.,  r.  60Z.,  635 Z. ;  245  to  251  (odd),  St.  GeorgeVrd 

S' Yo  i.”/1™1 1™-.*?  14,“  '•  mil 

i  i/O  0,  ioik-st.,  Old  Kent-rd..  u.t.  0  vrs  err  am 

Jd° 'trixton1  u  tyc?'  Y““s:  14  to  20  (eveu),  Speenhiin 
ru.,  crixtoD,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  31Z  r  inn/  1  ion;  .  n 
Edwardes-sq.  Mews,  Kensington,  u.t.  *>0T  yrs’  a  r’  1Z 

lseBn:|a,Srte,Sf‘  &,  S. 

near  Liohfleld  Station,  Hants,  140/.— By  E.  Wood  •  Eigli 
WateHo?-rgd 

(even)  Tin  n't  *1°^  r> J’f 06Z;  13s‘.  1S.500Z.  ;  36  to  4 
enX  n\Hunt-st. ,  Sliepherd’s-bush,  u.t.  978  yrs  gr  20/ 

v  36i:  315/  -8  3a3elrr<l‘[  Putney-  u-t.  S3  yrs. ?  ^61. 10s! 
r)  •  ’  33>  Gnnter-grove,  Chelsea,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g  1 

u  t  72  vrs  .V  iSJL  l  25  an?  27-  Arckdia-st.,  Poplai 

Chichester^  -  %  ?  5S'’  23^~By  Wy»tt  &  Son  (a 
Gnichestcr) .  1.  barn  and  7a.  2r.  23p.,  r  15/  nea 
Chichester,  Hunston,  360Z.  1  *’  nea 

.ide^”  Har'rnw  r  li,'iert2-'i(  Co'  :  The  residence,  “Mourn 
T  H  and  2a-  0r-  7P-.  f-.  4,600/.— B 

S*  5 :  ■ land,  10  acres,  Upton-pk.,  6,500/.-;  1  t 
KTjSn1  Sast  Ham-  f->  r-  MS/.  0s.,  1,000/. — B 

Moss  A  Jameson  Jour-seven  tbs  of  four  f.  cottages,: 

-U.  p.a.,  Borstal-lane,  Plumstead,  200/.  ;  23  Hich-st 

BeadelA  CofOURSernv,ths  °f  f‘  house-  r.  ’  76/.  60oi-B 

Beadel  *  Co.  .  Rent  charges  of  HI.  16s.  p  a.  Essex  200/ 
f  l  Se-S  7 rP!/ kr ’  near  Bayleigh’  09a.  2r  21p 
RromlAv  hJn'r'  bd'  P-a-’  wit,h  reversion  in  55  yrs 

«  m  rTbyi>h°w’  105/  — By  E.  Stimson  :  62  and  64,  Ta 
(oddl'andrS  nl’n"1’  P-a-,  1,000/.  ;  53  and  { 

S  AvoSdale’rH  ’  f  ’  r‘  165i’  P-a->  2,125/.  ;  30  an 

’  l1,t;  S7  yrs-.  g-r.  11/.,  r.  60/.,  500/.  ;  : 
500/  “ftW’  °'d  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.8s 
e^9lZ24,r2Q5?  In,  ’  Haycroft-rd.,  Brixton,  u  t.  S3  yrs 
g.r.  21Z. ,  r.  95/.,  840/. ;  IS  and  20,  Lowth-rd.,  Camberwel 


u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  62/.,  460Z. ;  30  to  36  (even),  Wel- 
lington-st.,  Newington-causeway,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  18Z., 
r.  126Z.,  690/. ;  “  Nortliam  Lodge,”  Worcester-rd.,  Sutton, 

f. ,  r.  105/.,  1.800Z.— By  J.  T.  Bedford  &  Co.  :  15,  Con- 
naught-mews,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  2Z.,  260/.— By 
Newbon  &  Harding  :  Nos.  96  to  102  (even),  Canonbury- 
rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  3Z.  17s.,  1,246/. ;  No.  225,  Gray’s  Inn- 
rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.,  390/. ;  No.  65,  Euston- 
rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  80/.  p.a.,  265/. ;  28,  Hastings- 
st.,  Burton-cres.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  42/.,  355/. ; 
7  and  8,  Hastiugs-st.,  and  24,  Thanet-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  18s.,  r.  92/.  12a.,  220/.  ;  16,  Caversham-rd.,  Kentish 
Town,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.,  500/. ;  19,  Lothair-rd.  South, 
Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  295/.— By  H.  J. 
Bliss  &  Sons:  8,  Tavistock -at.,  Bethnal-green,  f.,  r. 
18/.  48.,  300/.;  25,  Collingwood-st.,  c.r.  23/.  8s.,  270/.; 
23  to  33  (odd),  Old  Ford-rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  27/ ,  1,120/. ; 
1,  3,  and  5,  Peel-grove,  u.t.  949  yrs.,  g.r.  15Z.,  r.  96/.  12a., 
520 L  ;  210,  Globe-rd.,u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  26/.,  100/. ; 
42,  Felix-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  Is.,  r.  20/.  16s.,  75 Z. ;  2  to 
20,  Winchester-st..  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  560Z. ;  42  to  48 
(even),  Virginia-rd.,  u  t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  15/ ,  410Z. ;  31  to  45 
(odd),  Teesdale-st.,  u.t.  9  yrs.,  g.r.  20Z.,  310Z. ;  42, 
Gloucester-st.,  Hackney,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  1Z.  10s.,  r. 
24/.  14s.,  115/. ;  15  and  57,  Minerva-st..  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r. 
8Z.  8s.,  r.  39/.,  75/. ;  28  to  32,  St.  Andre w's-rd.,  u.t.  12  yrs., 

g. r.  10/.  10s.,  2S5Z. ;  23,  24,  and  25,  Emma-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.  9s.,  215/. ;  5  and  7,  Treadway-st.,  and  plot  of  land, 
u.t.  17  yrs.  g.r.  51.,  150/. ;  30,  Felix-st.,  and  30  and  32, 
Matilda-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  200/. ;  19,  20,  24  to  27, 
Margaret-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  gr.  21/.  6s.,  495/.;  9  to  15 
(odd),  Brooksby-walk,  Homertop,  u.t.  35  yrs.  g.r.  10/.,  r. 
92/.  ss.,  405/. ;  85,  Donald-st.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  f.,  r. 
14/.  6s.,  105/.;  35,  37,  39,  41,  43,  55  to  61  (odd), 
Donald-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  190/.  ;  47  to  53 
(odd),  Donald-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  130/.;  2,  4, 
and  6,  Fevonia-st,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  50/.  14s.,  130/.  ; 
18,  19,  and  20,  Ely-ter.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  6s..  r.  62/.  8s.,  205/. ;  35  and  37,  Maplin-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs., 
g.r.  71,  r.  67/.  4s.,  270/.  ;  22,  St.  Leonard’s-ter.,  Chelsea, 
u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  r.  40/.,  170/.  ;  290,  Ronfford-rd., 
West  Ham,  u.t.  915  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  2s.,  350/.  ;  252,  Romford- 
rd.,  u.t.  914  yrs,  g.r.  32 1.  10s.,  400/.;  45,  47,  and 
49,  Pearson-st.,  Kingsland-rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
170/. 

June  20.— By  R.  W.  Scobell :  112,  Seymour-st.,  Somers 
Town,  u.t.  39 yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  235/. ;  1,  2,  and  3,  Johnson-st., 
u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  80/.  ;  29  and  51,  St.  Lawrence-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  57/.,  600/.  ;  0,  St. 
Christopher's-pl.,  Oxford-st.,  f.r.  52/.  12s.  p.a.,  570/. — 
By  Colliers  &  Bowdich:  L.g.r.  of  47/.  6s.,  u.t.  44$  yrs., 
Camden  Towd,  820/.— By  F.  Bisley :  36.  Layard-rd., 
Bermondsey,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  85/.,  395/.— By  J.  T. 
Ayton  :  20a,  20b,  and  20c,  Newcastle-pl.,  Whitechapel, 
u.t  23  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  360/.— By  P.  Hodson  :  4  to 
7,  Fortess-grove,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 
r.  89/.  148.,  325/.  ;  21,  St.  Thomas-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t. 
73  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  r.  36/.,  300/. 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r. 
for  estimated  rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for 
per  annum  ;  yrs.  for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ; 
sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  ores,  for 
crescent ;  yd.  for  yard,  Ac.] 


MEETINGS. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  28. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. —  Last  day  of  the  annual  meeting  being  held 
at  Liverpool.  Visits  to  Salt  Water  Baths,  Pierhead ; 
Electric  Lighting  Station,  Highfield-street :  Liverpool 
Hydraulic  Power  Company's  Athol-street  Pumping  Sta¬ 
tion;  St.  George's  Hall ;  New  Royal  Infirmary  (work  in 
progress)  ;  and  “Walker”  Engineering  Laboratories. 

Tuesday,  July  1. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— XU.  John  Keppie 
on  “The  Accessories  of  Architecture.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  3. 

International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
1891  ; — Meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  in  support  of  the 
Congress.  3  p.m. 


Hhsttllartea. 

Cregeen’s  Ail*  Inlet. — This  is  a  form  of 
air  inlet  patented  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Cregeen  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  for  admission 
of  air  into  the  foot  of  soil  pipes  above  the  trap ; 
there  is  a  circular  box  on  the  ground  level  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  air  pipe  descends,  the 
cover  being  solid  in  the  centre  over  the  pipe, 
and  only  perforated  round  the  edge,  so  as  to 
prevent  grit  falling  into  the  pipe ;  any  which 
falls  round  the  edge  is  caught  in  a  receptacle 
round  the  top  of  the  pipe,  which  projects  above 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  seems  very  efficient 
for  its  purpose,  but  it  remains  a  question 
whether  air  inlets  of  this  kind  should  be  left 
level  with  the  ground  at  all,  unless  they  can  be 
kept  quite  away  from  access.  A  square  inlet 
head  on  the  same  principle,  for  public  roads,  by 
the  same  patentee,  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 

J.  Stone  k.  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Stiff  &  Sons  have 
yet  another  patent  of  Mr.  Cregeen’s,  in  the 
shape  of  their  “  combination  ”  gully  trap  and 
channel. 

The  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  #■ 
Inspectors  of  Great  Britain. — The  annual 
summer  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be 
held,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  or  about 
August  23. 
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June  28,  1890.] 


British  Archaeological  Association. — The 

closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the 
18th,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  being  in  the  chair, 
The  discovery  of  an  ancient  dungeon  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Castle  was  announced  by  Dr.  Harker. 
An  apparently  solid  block  of  walling  having 
attracted  attention,  an  effort  was  made  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  mass.  Traces  of  an  opening  were 
soon  met  with,  and  a  curious  vaulted  chamber, 
which  must  have  been  closed  for  many  years, 
was  laid  open  to  view.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  described  a  small  and  curious  leaden 
badge,  found  in  London,  similar  to  the  pilgrims’ 
signs,  consisting  of  one  half  of  a  Tudor  rose 
joined  to  a  comet-like  tail.  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  iron  keys  worked  to 
patterns  of  great  beauty,  one  of  which,  found 
many  years  ago  at  Hitcham  Rectory,  Bucks, 
was  probably  the  key  of  a  reliquary.  A  Roman 
knife-handle, carved  with  figures,  a  dog  chasing 
a  rabbit  of  almost  unique  workmanship,  found 
at  Dorchester,  was  also  exhibited.  The  chair¬ 
man  described  a  large  and  remarkable  series  of 
ancient  articles  brought  by  him  for  exhibition. 
Among  the  most  curious  were  three  small 
Roman  bowls,  perfect,  found  in  London  ;  several 
beautiful  examples  of  Roman  glass,  and  a 
British  urn  found  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Burgate, 
Canterbury,  thus  rendering  evidence  of  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  anterior  to  the  Romans.  Of 
later  date  was  a  head  of  the  Saviour,  found 
in  Cripplegate,  and  a  small  gold  reliquary 
picked  from  a  barrowful  of  old  iron.  A  paper 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Wood  on  two  round- 
towered  churches  of  Essex,  South  Ockenden 
(St.  Nicholas),  and  Barctfield  Sailing  (St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul).  These  two  completed  the 
description  of  the  churches,  six  in  all,  in  the 
county  which  possess  round  towers,  the  others 
having  been  previously  described.  South 
Ockenden  has  been  “  restored  ”  in  recent  years, 
and  its  identity  destroyed.  During  the  process 
the  ancient  hour-glass  was  thrown  away  with 
the  rubbish,  but  was  fortunately  recovered  by 
the  village  blacksmith,  and  is  now  replaced. 
Bardfield  Sailing  Church  is  known  to  have  been 
dedicated  in  1380,  and  this  date  agrees  with 
the  appearance  of  the  workmanship,  although 
the  base  of  the  tower,  like  the  first  example,  is 
probably  of  much  older  date.  A  paper  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Macmichael  on  “Ancient 
Horn  Books,”  and  several  specimens  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  some  of  which  were  lent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  Mr.  John  Evans.  F.R.S.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated  with  a  description  of  a  Roman 
column  and  its  base,  of  large  dimensions,  which 
has  just  been  found  in  Water-gate-street, 
Chester,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Brown,  who,  with 
great  public  spirit,  has  preserved  the  remains 
in  situ.  The  base  is  on  the  level  of  the  street, 
showing  that  the  latter  must  have  existed  at 
the  same  time,  without  regard  to  the  levels  of 
the  Medimval  “  rows,”  which  are  much  above  it. 

The  New  Montpellier  Baths,  Harro¬ 
gate.— On  Wednesday  night  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Harrogate  Town  Council  was  held  in  the 


Council  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  assessor’s  (Mr.  Corson’s)  report  on  the  final 
Montpellier  Baths  plans  competition.  Mr. 
Corson  recommended  that  the  set  of  plans 
No.  13  be  awarded  the  first  premium,  set  No.  12 
second,  set  No.  26  third,  and  set  No.  17  fourth. 
The  names  of  the  competitors  having  been  kept 
a  strict  secret,  the  Mayor  announced  that  the 
winners  of  the  first  premium,  150/.,  were  Messrs. 
Baggallay  &  Bristowe,  of  London;  second, 
100/.,  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Frank  T.  Verity, 
London,  and  Mr.  W.  Phipson,  engineer, 
London  ;  third,  75/.,  Messrs.  C.  O.  Ellison  &Co., 
Liverpool ;  fourth,  50/.,  Messrs.  Morley  &  Wood- 
house,  Bradford. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Artesian  Well-Boring.— Messrs.  C.  Isler 
&  Co.,  of  Southwark,  have  recently  completed 
artesian  bored  tube  wells  for  the  following 
among  other  breweries  Mr.  J.  A.  Chadwick, 
Burton  Brewery,  Wrexham,  where  the  depth 
reached  is  331  ft.,  and  the  water  rises  10  ft. 
above  the  surface  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright’s  Brewery, 
Leeds,  where  what  appears  to  be  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  has  been  tapped  a  few  yards 
deeper  than  the  depth  of  the  original  well 
(formerly  the  supply  could  be  exhausted  after  a 
few  hours’  pumping). 

Fox  Hill,  Berkshire. —  This  pleasantly- 
situated  property,  in  White  Knight’s  Park,  near 
to  Reading,  is  placed  in  the  market  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  E.  Phillips’s  executors.  The  house, 
standing  in  a  small  park,  was  built  circa  1870, 
after  the  Gothic  style,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  for  his  own  occupation,  and  there 
he  lived  for  some  time.  Nearly  all  the  estate  is 
leasehold,  with  sixty-eight  years  still  to  run. 


International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  1891. — The  seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Hygiene  is  to  be  held  in 
London  next  year.  The  Congress  has  been  held 
(biennially  as  a  rule)  in  each  of  the  following 
cities : — Brussels,  Paris,  Turin,  Geneva,  The 
Hague,  and  Vienna.  The  last  Congress  was 
held  at  Vienna  in  1887.  Before  the  close  of 
that  Congress  a  Permanent  International  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  decide  on  time  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Congress  of  the 
series.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  hold  a  Hygienic  Congress  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  next  International  Congress 
of  the  series  should  be  held  in  1891,  and  London 
was  chosen  as  its  place  of  meeting.  As  England 
has  taken  the  lead  in  sanitary  science  and 
administration,  it  may  be  expected  that  her 
Colonies  and  that  Foreign  Countries  will  send 
numerous  representatives,  both  official  and  un¬ 
official,  and  that  the  Congress  will  be  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  aim  of  the 
congress  is  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the 
progress  of  hygiene  and  demography,  by  which 
latter  term  is  understood  the  study  of  the  life 
conditions  of  communities  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view  ;  to  afford  persons  interested  in 
these  subjects  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  with 
the  object  of  advancing  their  progress  ;  and,  by 
conferences  and  debates,  to  elucidate  questions 
relating  to  hygiene,  demography,  and  public 
health.  The  Governments  of  all  countries, 
Municipalities,  County  Councils,  and  other  pro¬ 
vincial  administrations.  Public  Health  Autho¬ 
rities,  Universities,  Colleges,  and  all  Societies 
which  are  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  sciences 
more  or  less  immediately  connected  with 
hygiene,  are  invited  to  co-operate  and  appoint 
delegates  to  represent  them  at  the  Congress. 
An  exhibition  of  articles  of  hygienic  interest 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Congress. 
A  meeting  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Thursday  next. 

Properties  for  Sale. — (1)  Lord  Waterpark’s 
Doveridge  Hall  Estate,  of  about  2,000  acres, 
Derbyshire,  close  to  Uttoxeter  Station,  and  near 
to  Derby  and  Burton-on-Trent,  and  having  a  net 
rental  of  about  6,000/.  a  year.  The  finely- 
situated  mansion  was  built  in  1763,  and  is  at 
present  rented  by  Lord  Hindlip.  (2)  The  late 
Sir  William  Heathcote’s  agricultural  estates, 
covering  about  10,000  acres,  lying  between  Win¬ 
chester  and  Romney,  together  with  two  farms, 
of  1,720  acres,  at  Stoke  Charity,  Micheldever, 
and  the  sporting  estate  of  Fullerton,  Andover 
(600  acres),  with  fishing  in  the  rivers  Anton  and 
Test.  These  will  be  offered  in  thirty-three  lots 
at  the  Mart  on  July  9.  (3)  Purse  Caundle 

Manor,  Dorsetshire  ;  a  freehold  of  nearly 
500  acres  in  all,  and  including  a  good  fifteenth- 
century  manor-house,  with  banqueting  -  hall, 
minstrels’  gallery,  and  principal  apartments 
panelled  and  roofed  with  oak.  (4)  Rawdon 


House,  Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire,  a  Jacobean 
the  assessor's  (Mr.  Oorson,s)~report^ "oVthe  fakl  Sansion  ,bnilt  in  _1622v  and  dnee  restored. 


The  conduit  mead  and  conduit  house  will 
be  included  in  the  sale.  The  conduit  was 
given  to  the  town  by  one  Marmaduke  Rawdon 
in  1679, — it  is  mentioned  in  no  very  com¬ 
plimentary  terms  by  Matthew  Prior  in  his 
pallad  “  Down  Hall.”  Hoddesdon  was  long 
famous  for  its  old  houses  and  inns  ;  one  of  the 
former,  known  as  Champion  House,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  residence  of  the  Dymock  family. 
(5)  The  Marlborough  Rooms,  Regent  -  street, 
adjoining  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  held  on 
lease,  and  licensed  for  music,  dancing,  &c.  (6) 
The  Albert  Palace,  Battersea,  is  still  in  the 
market,  no  bid  having  been  made  when  it  was 
put  up  at  auction  on  the  12th  instant. 

The  Carpenters’  Strike  in  Dublin — On 

Tuesday  morning  a  deputation  from  the  joint 
committee  of  the  carpenters  on  strike  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  secretary  of 
the  Employers’  Committee,  with  reference  to  a 
settlement.  Mr.  Wardrop  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  the  men  wrote  to  him  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  fix  October  1  instead  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1  as  the  date  when  the  shorter  hours  should 
begin  he  would  summon  a  meeting  of  his  com 
mittee.  The  joint  committee  of  the  men  held 
a  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  at  their  rooms  near 
the  Metal-bridge,  Bachelor’s  walk,  to  discuss 
the  matter,  but  no  definite  result  was  arrived  at, 
according  to  the  Freeman's  Journal.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  it  appears  that  a  large 
number  of  men  have  already  resumed  work  on 
the  terms  that  the  shorter  hours  should  begin 
on  September  1 


The  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  at 
'  Thirlmere.  —  The  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Thirl¬ 
mere  works  on  Saturday  last.  The  party, 
numbering  about  twenty-five,  reached  Keswick 
the  previous  evening,  and  on  arrival  visited  the 
works  of  the  Keswick  Electric  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany.  (These  works  were  described  in  the  Builder 
for  May  31  last,  p.  397.)  On  Saturday  morning 
the  visitors  made  an  early  start  for  Thirlmere, 
where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hill,  the  resi¬ 
dent  engineer,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
works.  The  dam,  like  that  of  Lake  Vymwy, 
will,  according  to  the  Liverpool  Post ,  be  founded 
upon  the  solid  rock,  which  is  now  being  exca¬ 
vated  and  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  dis¬ 
charge  tunnel  is  being  bored  through  massive 
rock,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
and  which  will  itself  form  a  substantial  part  of 
the  dam.  The  lake  is  to  be  raised  about  50  ft. 
in  level,  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  nearly  double  the  water  area  of  Thirl¬ 
mere.  The  basin  or  watershed  area  is 
about  one  -  half  that  at  Vymwy,  but 
the  rainfall,  and,  consequently,  the  avail¬ 
able  water  per  acre  of  ground,  is  some¬ 
what  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Thirl¬ 
mere  aqueduct  will  be  nearly  half  as  long  again 
as  that  of  Vymwy.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  aqueduct  consists  of  tunnelled  conduit, 
the  longest  tunnel  passing  under  Dunmail 
Raise,  and  being  very  nearly  completed.  This 
tunnel  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  miners,  who  can  already  hear 
one  another  at  work,  will  meet  in  a  fortnight’s 
time.  Inspection  of  the  outlet  works  showed 
that  very  complete  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  controlling  and  regulating  the  flow 
down  the  aqueduct ;  and  strainers,  to  be  placed 
in  a  well  already  built  for  the  purpose,  will 
ensure  the  clearness  of  the  supply.  As  most  of 
our  readers  will  know,  the  Thirlmere  scheme  is 
mainly  intended  for  the  supply  of  Manchester 
with  water. 

"Expanded”  Metal.— On  the  18th  inst., 
the  formal  opening  of  a  new  industry  took  place 
at  West  Hartlepool,  viz.,  that  of  the  British 
Metal  Expansion  Co.,  Limited,  on  the  site  of 
the  Stranton  Steel  Works,  a  concern  long  since 
defunct.  “A  complete  industry  in  one  machine  ” 
is  described  as  the  expression  of  a  visitor  on 
seeing  the  metal  produced.  The  raw  material, 
consisting  of  strips  of  mild  steel,  is  transformed 
into  the  finished  article  (which  somewhat 
resembles  diamond  netting  or  lattice  work)  by 
the  single  operation  of  slitting  the  metal  into 
strands,  leaving  uncut  connecting  spans,  and 
expanding  or  opening  the  metal  at  the  incisions ; 
the  cut  edges  thus  become  the  surface  of  the 
finished  sheet,  which  is  many  times  the  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  the  original  strip.  A  strip  of  steel 
6  in.  in  width  of  any  desired  length  is  fed  into 
a  powerful  automatic  machine,  which  with  great 
rapidity  and  accuracy  performs  this  operation 
and  produces  a  sheet  of  expanded  metal  4  ft. 
wide  or  eight  times  larger  than  the  strip.  The 
works  of  the  Company  have  three  of  these 
machines  in  operation,  which  produce  fencing 
of  2§-  and  4  in.  mesh,  designed  for  railways, 
farms,  parks,  lawns,  &c. ;  and  1£  in.  mesh, 
designed  for  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  guards  for  windows,  sky¬ 
lights,  doors,  arbours,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
range  of  horticultural  trellis  work.  This  last 
machine  also  produces  expanded  metal  lathing 
of  various  sized  mesh  in  sheets  about  8  ft.  long 
by  2  ft.  wide.  Expanded  metal  lathing  possess¬ 
ing  the  essential  features  of  flatness,  rigidity, 
and  quickness  of  application,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  these  machines.  By  its 
use  for  walls  and  ceilings  a  building  is  rendered 
to  that  extent  fireproof ;  it  is  in  fact  a  builders’ 
material,  as  both  the  outer  and  inner  finish  of  a 
building  may  be  made  fireproof  with  this  lath¬ 
ing,  nailed  upon  proper  studding  and  covered 
with  cement  or  plaster. 

Argyllshire. — The  sporting  estate  of  Mel- 
fort,  in  Argyllshire,  lying  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Melfort,  near  to  Oban  and  westwards  of  Loch 
Awe,  is  offered  for  sale  by  private  tender.  It 
extends  over  3,600  acres,  yielding  an  estimated 
rental  of  1,355/.  per  annum.  King  James  II. 
gave  grant  of  the  Barony  of  Melfort,  with 
Duchal,  to  John  Drummond,  son  to  James,  third 
Earl  of  Perth,  who  was  advanced  Earl  of  Mel¬ 
fort  in  1686.  Attainted  in  1695  by  the  Scots 
Parliament  “for  having  been  seen  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,”  whither  he  had  accompanied  his 
sovereign,  Lord  Melfort  died  in  Paris  in  1714. 
The  titular  honours  [were  restored,  on  reversal 
of  the  attainder,  to  his  descendant  about  forty 
years  ago. 
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The  Manganese  Bronze  and  Brass  Com¬ 
pany’s  Works,  Deptford. — Manganese  bronze 
(Parsons’s  patent)  has  for  some  years  taken  a 
most  important  place  amongst  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  screw  propellers  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  requiring  a  combination  of  strength, 
toughness,  and  hardness.  The  premises  origin¬ 
ally  built  for  the  Company  in  1883  at  St. 
George’s  Wharf,  Deptford,  have  recently  been 
nearly  doubled  in  extent,  and  now,  it  is  said, 
form  the  largest  alloy  foundry  in  Britain.  The 
works  now  consist  of  a  foundry  200  ft.  in 
length  ;  the  width  between  the  large  stanchions 
carrying  the  gantry  girders  and  roofs  is 
29ft.  Gin.,  and  the  gantry  girders  are  calculated 
to  carry  25  tons  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  traveller.  There  are  in  addition  rolling  mills 
128  ft.  by  GO  ft.,  ingot  foundry,  drying  shed, 
engine  sheds,  ingot  stores,  pattern  shop,  offices, 
&c.,  the  whole  having  a  river  frontage  of  232  ft., 
where  two  jetties  have  been  constructed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  works.  These  buildings,  for 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  acted  as  architect, 
presented  some  special  difficulties  in  construc¬ 
tion,  the  most  important  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  foundation.  The  site  being  little  more 
than  alluvial  deposit  quite  unfit  to  carry  the  con¬ 
centrated  weights  of  the  various  stanchions, 
chimneys,  &c.,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  down  all  important  bearings  in  cement 
concrete  to  the  firm  bed  of  gravel  which  was 
found  generally  at  about  a  depth  of  22  ft.  below 
the  surface.  The  main  portion  of  these  works 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall, 
of  Woolwich  ;  the  jetties  and  one  of  the  large 
chimneys  were  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Chafen,  of 
Rotherhithe. 

Baths,  Newport  (Mon.). — The  new  baths 
here  were  officially  opened  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newport  (Mon.),  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst. 
These  baths  were  designed  by  the  Borough 
Engineer,  Mr.  Conyers  Kirby,  and  the  building 
contains  two  plunge  baths  (first  and  second 
class),  eighteen  slipper  baths  (first  and  second 
— male  and  female),  and  a  complete  suite  of 
Turkish  baths,  together  with  laundry  plant  for 
towel  washing,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & 
Co.,  London  and  Manchester.  The  plunge 
baths  are  heated  by  steam,  as  are  also  the 
dressing-boxes  and  corridors  to  the  various 
baths.  The  Turkish  baths  are  heated  by  an 
improved  furnace  specially  designed  by  the 
above  firm,  the  temperature  in  the  hot  rooms 
ranging  from  300  deg.  in  the  first  room  to 
180  deg.  in  the  third.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  the 
extraction  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  A 
supplementary  boiler  is  provided  for  hot-water 
supply  to  Turkish  and  slipper  baths  and 
laundry,  and  a  gas-engine  is  also  provided  in 
the  latter ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  plunge 
baths  being  closed  during  the  winter  months, 
the  remaining  baths  and  the  laundry  could  be 
worked  independently  of  the  steam  boiler. 

The  Sanitary  Institute’s  Examinations 
for  Local  Surveyors. — At  an  examination 
for  Local  Surveyors,  held  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute  on  June  19  and  20,  eighteen  candi¬ 
dates  presented  themselves.  Questions  were 
set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  19th,  and 
the  candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the 
20th.  The  following  candidates  were  certified 
to  be  competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary 
knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Local 
Surveyor: — Thompson  Clothier;  George  .Alex¬ 
ander  Craig ;  Neville  Brooke  Davis  ;  Arthur 
Charles  James;  George  Percival  Milnes ;  Eloi 
John  Poggio  ;  James  Thorpe  ;  and  Arthur  Gray 
Wallis. 

New  Premises  at  Holloway. — In  our 

description  of  Mr.  Beales’  new  premises  at 
Holloway,  in  our  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  it  was 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  ironwork  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Homan  &  Rodgers.  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  of  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  write  to  say  that  they  supplied 
the  constructional  ironwork  and  the  fireproof 
flooring  to  the  main  building,  together  with  the 
balcony  railing  and  the  cresting  over  the  shops. 

The  Boyal  South  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital.— The  Prince  of  Wales  has  fixed 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  July,  for  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
St.  George’s  Circus,  Southwark. 

Vicarage,  St.  Arvans,  Monmouthshire. 
— A  new  vicarage  has  just  been  completed  at 
St.  Arvans,  near  Chepstow.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Reading,  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  James  Morgan,  of  Rockfield,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  was  the  contractor. 


The  Condition  of  the  Hiver  Lea. — No 

question  of  sanitation  has  a  more  vital  import¬ 
ance  than  that  which  deals  with  the  purity  and 
cleanliness  of  the  rivers  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  with' those  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  vast  cities.  The  subject  is  continually 
being  rudely  brought  before  the  public  either  by 
outbreaks  of  epidemic  diseases  or  through 
means  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense.  For  some  years  a  sanitary  war 
has  been  waging  between  the  various  parties  to 
whom  the  interests  of  what  concerns  the  River 
Lea  and  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks  respectively 
have  been  entrusted.  The  latest  phase  of  the 
conflict  is  the  appearance  of  the  Tottenham 
Local  Board  of  Health  at  the  Edmonton  Petty 
Sessions  before  the  local  justices,  in  answer  to  a 
summons  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Lea  Con¬ 
servancy  Board.  After  hearing  as  much  of  the 
case  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  the  insani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  river  below  the  Tottenham 
outfall,  technical  objections  as  to  the  non¬ 
responsibility  of  the  Tottenham  Board  of  Health 
were  urged,  and  the  Bench  decided  that  the 
responsibility  rested  with  the  Joint  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  Tottenham  and  Wood-green 
Local  Boards.  Having,  then,  this  assurance, 
we  hope  speedily  to  see  this  joint  committee 
spontaneously  concerting]  measures  to  amend  a 
state  of  matters  which  cannot  but  be  a  source  of 
dan  ger . — Lancet . 

Survey  or  ship,  Hertford.  —  Mr.  T.  R. 

Dickinson,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  Deputy  City  Surveyor 
of  York,  has  been  appointed  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Waterworks  Engineer,  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  of  Hertford. 
Eighty-eight  applications  for  the  post  were 
received. 


£.  s.  d. 
7  10  o 
14  o  o 
0  3  0 
4  10  0 
6  0  0 
4  16  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 
6  10  0 
3  10  0 


7  10  0 

8  10  0 
14  10  0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  a.  d. 

Greenheart,  B.G . ton  6  10  0 

Teak,  E.I . load  11  0  0 

Sequoia,  U.S . foot  cube  0  2  3 

Ash,  Canada . load  3  0  0 

Birch  . .  3  0  0 

Elm  .  3  10  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c . . -.  1  15  0 

Oak  „  2  10  0 

Canada  .  6  10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  .  2  10  0 

,,  yellow .  2  0  0 

Lath,  Dantsic . fathom  6  0  0 

St.  Petersburg .  6  0  0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c . log  0  0  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st.  std. 

100  .  7  16  0 

„  „  4th  and  3rd  _  7  0  0 

Riga  .  6  0  0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  _  9  10  0 

„  2nd  „  ....  7  10  0 

,,  white  _  7  0  0 

Swedish . 7  0  0 

White  Sea .  8  0  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  .  16  0  0 

„  „  2nd  .  10  0  0 

„  ,,  3rd,  &c.  .  7  0  0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  .  8  15  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd..  6  10  0 

New  Brunswick,  &c .  6  0  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  .  6  0  0 

Flooring  Boards,  Bq.,  1  in.,  pre¬ 
pared,  First .  0  10  0 

Second  .  0  8  0 

Other  qualities  .  0  6  0 

Cedar,  Cuba . foot  0  0  4 

Honduras,  &c .  0  0  4 

Mahogany,  Cuba .  0  0  4} 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  . .  0  0  6 

Mexican  ,,  .  0  0  4$ 

Tobasco  ,,  0  0  5} 

Honduras  ,,  0  0  6 

Box,  Turkey  . ton  6  0  0 

Rose,  Rio  .  14  0  0 

Bahia  .  13  0  0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo . foot  0  0  6 

Porto  Rico  .  0  0  9 

Walnut,  Italian  .  0  0  4 

METALS. 

IRON — Bar, Welsh,  in  London  tn  6  17  6 
,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  6  10  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London. .  8  0  0 

Coppkr — British,  cake  and  ingot  63  0  0 

Best  selected  .  65  0  0 

Sheets,  strong .  71  0  0 

Chill,  bars  .  58  0  6 

Yellow  Metal . lb.  o  o  5{ 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish  . ton  13  5  0 

English,  com.  brands  .  13  7  6 

Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  per 
square  foot  and  upwards...  15  0  0 

Pipe  . 16  10  0 

Tin— 

Straits  . . ...........  94  10  0 

Australian .  96  0  6 

English  Ingots .  99  0  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  . ton  24  7  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  .  33  0  0 

Cocoanut,  Ceylon  .  27  6  0 

Palm,  Lagos .  26  0  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .  31  0  0 

,,  brown  .  29  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  .  22  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine .  21  0  0 

Lubricating,  U.S .  6  10  0 

,,  refined .  7  0  0 

TAR — Stockholm . barrel  14  0 

Archangel .  0  15  0 


0  0  4} 
0  0  4* 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
0  0  64 
13  0  0 
19  0  0 
18  0  0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

BELFAST. — For  the  completion  of  the  pumping- 
station  in  Duncrue-street,  Belfast.  Mr.  Bretland,  City 
Surveyor 

H.  &  .T.  Martin,  Limited,  Ulster 

Building  Works,  Ormeau* . £6,395  0  0 

•Accepted,  this  being  the  lowest  tender. 


BRISTOL.— For  additions  to  the  Manor  House,  Whit¬ 
church,  near  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Lindrea.  Mr.  Herbert 


J.  Jones,  architect : — 

Eastabrook  &  Sons  . £484  0  0 

W.  Church  .  478  0  0 

G.  Humphreys .  438  0  0 

J.  BaBtow .  408  0  0 

T.  R.  Lewis .  395  0  0 

J.  Perrott  (accepted)  . 389  0  0 


[All  of  Bristol.] 


BRISTOL.— For  certain  alterations  and  improvements 
at  “Hebron  Chapel,1  Bedminster.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 


Jones,  architect,  Bristol : — 

Thos.  R.  Lewis  . £670  0  0 

G.  Humphreys .  666  0  0 

T.  W.  Aspinall .  619  0  0 

H.  W.  &  E.  J.  Neale .  549  0  0 

R.  Creedy . 537  0  0 

Cowlin  it  Son  (accepted) .  630  0  0 


[All  of  Bristol.] 


CROYDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Board 
Schools,  Princes-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge, 
Surveyor  to  the  Board,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 


architect : — 

Smith  &  Bulled,  Croydon  . £1,039  0  0 

Bryan,  South  Norwood .  994  0  0 

Bowver,  Upper  Norwood .  945  0  0 

Smith  Bros.,  South  Norwood .  920  0  0 

Akers  &  Co.,  South  Norwood .  875  0  0 

Caplen  &  Redgrave,  Croydon .  847  0  0 

Bullock,  Croydon  .  839  0  0 

Bennett,  Croydon  _ .« .  837  0  0 

Pearson  &  Co.,  Croydon  .  795  0  0 


DOVER.— For  building  new  offices  at  Ca  tie-street, 


rer,  lor  jieasrs.  a.  neuey  oi,  ^o.,  uover  : — 

Taylor  Bros . £3,141  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.  . .  . .  2,675  0  0 

Denne  &  Son .  2,674  0  0 

Austin  &  Lewis  . .  2,646  0  0 

W.  J.  Adcock  .  2,645  0  0 

W.  &  F.  Denne  &  Son  .  2,605  0  0 

H.  Richardson .  2,602  12  9 

W.  Brooks .  2,567  0  0 

Hayward  &  Paramor .  2,549  0  0 

G.  Lewis  &  Son  . 2,458  10  0 

Herbert  Stiff .  2,400  0  0 


ELSTREE  (Herts).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
“The  Oaks,"  Boreham  Wood,  Elstree,  for  the  Misses 
Edwards.  Mr.  John  E.  Still,  surveyor,  50  Finsbury- 


square,  E.C.  :— 

A.  J.  Batchelor,  Harrow _ _ _ £1,250  0  0 

W.  H.  Lascelles,  City .  1,249  0  0 

W.  H.  Kelland,  Stoke  Newington. .  1,170  0  0 

E.  A.  Roome,  Clapton  .  1,145  0  0 

Puzey  &  Lumley,  Newman-street . .  1,120  0  0 

Joseph  Holland,  Poplar  . .  1,097  0  0 

H.  Roffey,  Putney .  1,050  0  0 


HENDON. — For  alterations  and  improvements  at  the 
Hendon  Branch  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Bank,  (Limited.  Mr.  E.  Gabriel,  architect,  42,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mi-.  G.  R.  Tasker,  38, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :— 

Easterbrook . £2,248  17  2 

Balaam  .  1,920  0  0 

Young  &  Lonsdale .  1,818  0  0 

Allen  .  1,798  10  0 

Dodd  .  1,761  17  0 

Shepherd  .  1,751  0  0 

Scott  .  1,711  0  0 


HUNDON  (Suffolk).— For  the  erection  of  a  new  barn 
and  granaries  at  Hundon  Hall  Farm,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Wat¬ 


ford  : — 

Jarvis,  Clare . £1,225  0  0 

Mason,  Haverhill  (accepted) .  1,207  0  0 


LEYTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Church-road  Schools  for  the  Leyton  School  Board.  No 
quantities  supplied.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  2, 


i-uouiu,  r  eiiciuu  un-aw  uct,  lh. i^.  . — 

J.  Catley,  Leytonstone . £2,790  0  0 

J.  Morter,  Stratford .  2,750  0  0 

W.  Gregar,  Stratford .  2,574  0  0 

Coxhead,  Leytonstone .  2,569  0  0 

Lamb  <fc  Son,  Leytonstone  .  1,690  0  0 

D.  Sayer,  Leyton  (accepted)  .  1,659  0  0 


[Architect's  estimate  £2,200.] 


LONDON. — For  proposed  new  public  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses,  St.  Mary  Stratford,  Bow,  E.  Messrs.  Edwd. 
Harnor  <fc  Fredk.  Pinches,  joint  architects,  6,  Johh- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Turner, 


1,  Tudor-street,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Downs  . £27,956  0  0 

Stimpson  &  Co .  27,600  0  0 

J.  R.  Hunt .  27,473  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall .  27,442  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford .  27,3S0  0  0 

J.  Holland  .  27,363  0  0 

13.  E.  Nightingale . 27,225  0  0 

PattinsoH . 27,100  0  0 

Brass* Son . 26,855  0  0 

Perry  &  Co .  26,479  0  0 

M.  Calnan  &  Co .  26,406  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  25,953  0  0 

Allen  &  Sons  (accepted) .  25,665  0  0 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  and  mahogany  office- 
fittings  at  No.  10  and  11,  Mincing-lane,  E.C.,  for  Messrs. 
Drake  &  Co.  :— 

Snewin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton* £218  0  0 
*  Accepted. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Roadmaking  Works  . 

Sewer  Extension . . . 

Guernsey  Graaite  . 

Firewood  . 

Cottage  Homes  . 

Portland  Cement . . . 

Venetian  Blinds  . 

Making-up  Roads,  *c . 

Re  covering  Coal  Bxvs.'.Walworth-rd.  Depot 
Repairs,  Painting,  &c . 

Hot-Water  Heating,  Shire  Hall.  Carmarthen 
Sluice  Valves,  Air  Valves,  Hydrants,  &c.  ... 
Repair  of  Groyne,  Culvert,  &c.  Denge  Marsh 

Level  . - 

Manholes.Flushing  Tanks,  &c.  Haverst’k-hill 
Collection  and  Disposal  of  House  Refuse  .. 
Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &c.,  Work... 
Repairing  Vestry  Hall  . . . 


Pipe  Sewers,  &c . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Painting  Works,  Albert  Embankment... 

Broken  Granite  and  Flints  . 

Paving,  &c.,  Works,  Shad  well . 

Repair  of  Tar  and  Asphalte  Paving . 

Sewers,  &c . 

Engine  House,  &c . 


Enlargement  of  S.E.  District  Post-office... 
Dredging  . ... 


Tar-paving,  &c . 

Painting,  Whitewashing,  &c.  . 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Bromley  Local  Board... 

Official  . 

July  1st 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Brentford  Union . 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

iL 

Woolwich  Union  Infir. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

Hornsev  Local  Board... 

T.  de  Courcy  Mende.C.E. 

do. 

ii. 

July  4th 

do. 

St.  George-in-the-East 
Guardians  . 

Wilson, Son  &  Aldwinckle 

xiii. 

Joint  Standing  Com.  ... 

Daniel  Phillips . 

July  5th 

ii. 

Tadcaster  U.R.S.A . 

Brundell, Simmons,*  Co 

do. 

ii. 

ii 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

do. 

July  7th 

xiii. 

Richmond  U.S.A . 

W.  Brooke . 

do. 

XIII. 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

Official  . 

July  8  th 

xiv. 

St.  George-the-Martyr 
(Southwark)  Vestry... 

do. 

do. 

xiii. 

Willesden  Local  Board 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

do. 

July  9  th 
do. 

London  County  Council 

Official  . 

ii. 

Barking  Town  Loc.  Bd. 

C.  J.  Dawson . 

July  10th 

xiii. 

London  County  Council 

Official  . 

July  14th 

ii. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 

J.  E.  Worth  . 

July  15th 

xm. 

Hoylake  &  West  Kirby 

xiv. 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works 

Official  . 

do. 

River  Medway  Conserv. 

do. 

July  21st 

xiv. 

Dorking  Local  Board... 

G.  Somers  Mathews  ... 

July  26th 

Milo  End  Guardians  ... 

Official  . 

Not  stated 

do. 

do. 

do. 

xiii- 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Surveyor . 

Godstone  U.R.S.A . 

£120 . 

July  3rd 

rviii. 

Two  Assistants  in  Boro’  and  Mater  En- 

£130  &  £100  respec. 

July  5  th 
July  7th 
July  8  th 
July  17  th 
Not  stated 

Chelmsford  Corporation 
King’s  College . 

Professorship  of  Mechanical  Engineering  ... 

Not  stated  . 

xviii. 

LONDON'.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Nos 
458,  4C0,  and  402.  Holloway-road,  and  1,  Seven  Sisters- 
road,  N.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  architect,  36,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Wm.  Oldrey  &  Co . £10,629  0  0 

Thos.  Heath  .  10,180  0  0 

Ward  &  Lamble .  9,959  0  0 

Turtle  &  Appleton  .  9,860  0  0 

Brass  &  Sous  .  9,455  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford .  9,435  0  0 

Thos  Taylor  &  Son .  9,377  0  0 

J.  W.  Mollett .  9,289  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  .  S,973  0  0 

Macfavlane  (accepted)  .  8,682  0  0 


LONDON.— For  alteration  and  repairs  to  be  executed 
at  the  “  Angel "  Hotel,  Islington,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Baker 
Bros.,  Limited.  Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin,  architects, 
86  and  87,  Strand  : — 

G.  H.  &  A.  Bywaters . £2,190  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  2,075  0  0 

J.  T.  Chappell .  1,9S6  0  0 

S.  Goodall .  1,950  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  (accepted)  .  1,912  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  premises  of  the 
London  Co-operative  Simply  Stores  (Limited),  Fonthill- 
road,  Finsbury  Park.  Sir.  F.  Borehnm,  architect 

Wilkinson . £2  270  0  0 

Macfarlane  Bros .  2,220  0  0 

Anley .  1,890  0  0 

Co-operative  Builders  (Limited)  . .  1,676  0  0 

Bendon  (accepted ) .  1,178  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  dwelling- 
house,  King's-cross,  for  Messrs.  Charringtou,  Sells,  Dale, 
&  Co.,  at  their  depot,  King's-cross,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  10,  Union-court,  E.C.  : — 

Lascelles . £1,760  0  0 

Harris  &  Wardrop  .  1,729  0  0 

Salt .  1,712  0  0 

Kirk  &  Randall  .  1,686  0  0 

Holland .  1,664  0  0 

Johnson .  1,549  0  0 

Godfrey  &  Son,  Evering  Works, 

Clapton,  N.E.  (accepted) .  1,527  0  0 


Peu-terer's  Work. 

Saunders  *  Sons  (accepted)  . 

Qasfitter's  Work. 

Russell  &  Co.  (accepted) . 


83  0  0 


49  10  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  chemical  laboratory  at 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Charterhouse-square. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Fabian  Russell.  Mr.  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  architect,  5,  Adelaide-place,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Colls  &  Sous . £3,799  0  0 

T.  Rider  &  Son .  3,778  0  0 

Chappell .  3,593  0  0 

Greenwood  .  3,599  0  0 

Morter  .  3,641  0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringham .  3,253  0  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings, 
Ann's-pluce,  Boundary-street,  E.C.,  for  Dr.  Felberman. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect,  46,  Upper  Bedford- 
place,  W.C. 

J.  R  Thompson . £3,990  0  0 

J.  Bentley .  3,948  0  0 

W.  Downs .  3,692  0  0 

A.  &  W.  Oarnar .  3,620  0  0 

Sabey&Son .  3,497  0  0 


LONDON. —  For  erecting  model  dwellings,  Duke's- 
road,  St.  Pancras.  Mr.  Geo.  Waymouth,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Goodchild  &  Son  i— 

Grist  . £3,840  0  0 

Outhwaite .  3,740  0  0 

Higgs  .  3,680  0  0 

Richardson  .  3,459  0  0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  .  3,339  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  additional  floor  to  factory, 
London-road  for  Messrs.  Yates  &  Co,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Browne,  architect  :— 

Godfrey  &  Son . £177  0  0 

Wm.  Shurmur .  171  0  0 

Cowdell .  161  0  0 


LONDON.— For  erecting  warehouse,  Playhouse-yard, 

E.C.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect,  66,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Walter 
Browne,  1,  Boxworth-grove,  N. : — 

C.  Blyton,  13,  Garlick-hill,  E.C.  ..  £1,030  0  0 

C.  Simmons,  Shepherd's-bush,  W.  975  0  0 

Osborne  &  Co.,  East  Gi  instead  ..  936  0  0 

W.  Neil,  Burdett-road,  E .  925  10  0 

R.  &  E.  Evans,  Peckham,  S.E .  898  0  0 

C.  Bearing  &  Sou,  Islington,  N.. .. 

G.  W.  Ford,  Vauxhall,  S.W . 

Turtle  &  Appleton,  Wandsworth, 


0  0 


S.W.. 


Scharien  &  Co.,  Chelsea,  S.W . 

R.  G.  Battley,  21,  Old  Kent-road, 

S.E . 

J.  Mansbridge,  West  Hampstead  . . 
J.  H.  Mollett,  New  North-road,  N. 

F.  Gill,  Minories,  E.C . 


S44  0  0 
838  0  0 


677  0  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  305,  Bethnal-green- 
road,  E.,  for  Mr.  J.  Steadman.  Mr.  G.  E.  Niblett, 
architect,  Hackney  :— 

Jarvis  <fe  Sons  . £953  0  0 

Olver  &  Richardson  .  870  0  0 

Burman  &  Son .  850  0  0 

Walker  Bros .  830  0  0 

Hawkings .  786  0  0 

Hood  .  737  10  0 


LONDON.  —  For  decorations  and  repairs  at  14, 
Trebovir-road,  Earl's-court,  for  the  National  Freehold 
Land  Society  :— 

Cordell  . £384  12  0 

Bane  Bros .  258  0  0 

Young  &  Lonsdale .  237  0  0 

Hamilton .  235  16  6 

Wyatt  (accepted)  .  178  0  0 

LONDON. — For  sanitary  works  at  Dyers' nail,  Dow- 
gate-hill,  for  the  Dyers'  Company.  Mr.  John  Slater, 
architect : — 

Holloway  . £125  0  0 

Shurmur  (accepted) .  117  0  0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  27,  Whetstone-park, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  W.C.  Mr.  Huntly-Gordon,  archi¬ 
tect  : — 

Perry  &  Co . £1,468  0  0 

Faulkner  .  1,367  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  1,360  0  0 

Brass  .  1,346  0  0 

Charteris  .  1,326  0  0 

E.  Toms .  1,299  0  0 

Shurmur .  1,296  0  0 

Croker .  1,239  0  0 

Laurence  .  1,235  0  0 

LONDON.— For  building  new  front  wall  and  party- 
wall,  No.  26,  Whetstone-park,  Lincoln's  Inn-flelds.  Mr. 
Huntly-Gordon,  architect : — 

Perry*  Co . £496  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  490  0  0 

Brass  .  460  0  0 

Shurmur  .  450  0  0 

E.  Toms . . .  439  0  0 

Faulkner  .  437  0  0 

Charteris  .  426  0  0 

Laurence  &  Son .  417  0  0 

Croker  .  393  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  72,  Lan- 
caster-gate,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  architect,  36, 
Great  James-street,  W.C. : — 

Nunn  . £692  0  0 

Vare  Bros .  628  0  0 

Foxley .  598  18  0 

Brass*  Sons .  577  0  0 

Chapman  .  467  0  0 

Oldrey  &  Co .  440  0  0 

Macfarlane  (accepted) .  347  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  49, 
Cleveland-square,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  archi¬ 
tect,  30,  Gregt  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :— 

H.  Chapman . £1,063  0  0 

W.  Oldrey  &  Co .  914  0  0 

Macfarlane  .  892  0  0 

E.  L.  Nunn  (accepted) .  794  0  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  62, 
Cleveland-square.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  architect, 
36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row 

Brass  &  Sons  . £637  0  0 

Macfarlane  .  599  0  0 

E.  L.  Nunn  .  592  0  0 

H.  Chapman .  574  0  0 

W.  Oldrey  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  497  0  0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “  Duke 
of  Cornwall"  public-house,  Stewart's-road,  Battersea, 
S.W.,  for  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Purchase.  Messrs.  Saville  & 
Martin,  architects,  S6  and  87,  Strand 

Walker  Bros . £720  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co .  685  0  0 

Lathey  Bros .  620  0  0 

C.  H.  Bates  .  598  0  0 

W.  T.  Smith .  553  0  0 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  stable  buildings,  Howie- 
street,  Battersea,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  C.  Purchase.  Messrs. 
Saville  &  Martin,  architects,  86  and  S7,  Strand  : — 

Lathey  Bros . 149  0  0  ! 

G.  Jeffrey .  108  15  0 

G.  F.  Williams  .  105  0  0 

F.  Bowles . 85  0  0 

W.  Rhodes  .  70  0  0 

W.  Byford  (accepted)  .  50  0  0  ! 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “White 
Lion”  public-house,  High-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  Mr. 
C.  H.  Belsey.  Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin,  architects,  86 
and  87,  Strand  :— 

W.  L.  Kellaway . £657  0  0 

Gould  *  Brand  .  636  0  0 

S.  Goodall .  615  0  0 

J.  Anley .  667  0  0 

Spencer  &  Co.  (accepted)  .  525  0  0 

LONDON. — For  painting  aud  sundries  at  the  “Load 
of  Hay”  public-house,  Praed-street,  Paddington,  W.,  for 
Mr.  R.  Baker.  Messrs.  Saville  &  Martin,  architects,  86 
and  87,  Strand  :— 

T.  Hawkins . £200  15  0 

Years  &  Co .  168  5  0 

Burdett  &  Sons  .  160  0  0 

Gould  &  Brand  .  157  7  6 

Langridge  &  Sons  (accepted) .  150  0  0 

LONDON. — For  painting  and  sundries  at  the  “Old 
Cock"  tavern,  Highbury,  N.,  for  Mr.  R.  Baker.  Messrs. 
Saville  &  Martin,  architects,  86  and  87,  Strand  :— 
Spencer  &  Co.  (accepted)  . .'..£180  0  0 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  64  and  66,  High- 
street,  Kingsland.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  archi¬ 
tect  :— 

Goodall  . £1,142  0  0 

Yard  ley  .  979  0  0 

Killby  &  Gayford .  962  0  0 

Shurmur  .  945  0  0 

Hayworth  (accepted) .  917  0  0 

LONDON.  —  For  the  formation  of  Kendoa  -  road, 
Clapham,  and  laying  sewer  for  Messrs.  Williams  * 
Rowe,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  10, 
Union-court,  E.C.  : — 

Mayo . £372  0  0 

Pizzey .  a31  0  0 

Harris .  300  0  0 

Bell .  261  0  0 

Blackmore,*  Clapham .  230  0  0 

*  Accepted  with  modifications. 

PRINCES  RISBOROUGH  (Bucks).— For  the  erection 

:  an  Institute  and  cottage,  High-street,  Princes 
RiBborough,  Bucks,  for  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Rothschild.  Mr.  W.  T.  Taylor,  architect,  Aylesbury 

Holland,  Wendover  . £1,190  0  0 

S.  Grist,  Burton  .  1,139  0  0 

Crook  &  Holland,  Waddesdon  _  1,065  0  0 

Webster  &  Cannon,  Aylesbury  _  l,04S  0  0 

G.  Green,  Aylesbury  (accepted)  . .  9SS  o  0 
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RAMSGATE.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No. 
12,  Harbour-street.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi¬ 
tects,  Messrs.  Langham  &  Cole,  of  Ramsgate  and  Broad- 


J.  Paramor  &  Son,  Margate  . £1,370  0  0 

E.  CollinB,  Ramsgate .  1,307  0  0 

H.  Miller,  Ramsgate .  1,240  0  0 

H.  Bowman,  Ramsgate .  1,200  0  0 

G.  II.  Denne  &  Son,  Deal .  1,187  0  0 

Newby  Bros.,  Ramsgate  .  1,183  0  0 

J.  H.  Forwalk,  Ramsgate  .  1,160  0  0 

W.  W.  Martin,  RaniBgate  .  1,159  0  0 

C.  Horne,  Ramsgate  (accepted)  —  999  0  0 


SHEFFIELD. — For  erecting  cabmen’s  rest  and  urinal, 
Glossop-road,  Sheffield,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wike,  Borough  Surveyor  :— 

J.  Robertson,  Sheffield .  £210  0  0 

Albert  Smith,  Sheffield .  198  4  0 

Dutton  &  Evans,  Sheffield  .  179  10  0 

E.  &  W.  Oxley,  Sheffield  .  170  0  0 

C.  Skelton,  Sheffield  .  165  0  0 

Arnistead  &  Vassey,  Sheffield .  163  0  0 

J.  H.  Lilleker,  Sheffield .  153  15  0 

W.  &  A.  Forsdike,  Sheffield .  146  10  0 

John  Eshelly,  Sheffield .  140  0  0 

Grantham  it  Wheelam,  Sheffield 
(accepted)  .  135  10  0 


SHEFFIELD.— For  erecting  shelter,  water-closets, 
&c.,  Carbrook  Recreation  Ground,  Sheffield,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  Borough  Surveyor: — 

John  Morton,  Sheffield . £203  16  6 

John  Eshelly,  Sheffield  .  203  10  0 

Longdon  &  Son,  Sheffield  .  200  0  0 

Dutton  &  Evans,  Sheffield .  193  0  0 

J.  Cuthbert,  Nottingham* .  166  10  0 

*  Accepted. 


SUTTON  (Surrey).— For  building  volunteers’  drill- 
hall,  at  Sutton,  Surrey,  for  the  commander.  Mr.  R. 


L.  Cole,  architect 

Bernand,  Wallington  . £487  0  0 

Harris,  Sutton .  425  0  0 

Humphris,  Sutton .  400  0  0 

Potter,  Sutton .  345  0  0 

Adams  (accepted) .  344  0  0 


TOTTENHAM.— For  alterations  to  ice  cellar,  Grove 
House,  Tottenham,  for  the  Lager  Beer  Brewery  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  C.  Dunch,  architect : — 

Laurence  &  Son  . £1,290  0  0 

Chappell .  1,064  0  0 

Shurmur .  9S4  0  0 


Chapel,  Wareside,  Herts.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect: — 

Goodman  . £565  0  0 

Wickham  .  519  0  0 

Hitch .  518  0  0 

Pocock  .  483  0  0 

Lawrance  (accepted) .  463  0  0 


WOODBRIDGE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
"The  Grange,”  Woodbridge,  for  Major  J.  E.  W.  nowey. 
No  quantities  supplied.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  2, 
Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E  C.  — 


H.  B.  Smith,  Ipswich  . £2,200  0  0 

Edward  Adams,  Woodbridge .  2,174  0  0 

O.  T.  Gibbons,  Ipswich .  1,840  0  0 

F.  Bennett,  Ipswich  (accepted) ... .  1,750  0  0 

[Architect's  estimate  £1,800.) 


Warehouses,  Golden-lane. — Messrs.  Dearing  &  Son,  of 
Islington,  write  to  say  that  in  last  week’s  issue  of  the 
Builder,  in  the  list  of  tenders  for  building  warehouses, 
Golden-lane— Mr.  C  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect— their  name 
was  omitted  from  the  list.  The  amount  of  their  tender 
was  £1,990. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
48.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder" 
by  Friday  Morning's  post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THE  BUILDER  "  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  t»  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  ail  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  36s.  per  annum.  To  India.  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR, 


Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-st 


t  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  A.  (shall  have  attention). — R.  M. — W.  O.  (letter  forwarded).— 
H.  W.  F.— H.  D.  (write  to  Messrs.  Legrand  A  Sutcliff,  100,  Bunhill- 
row,  E.C.,  who  make  that  class  of  pump). 

All  statements  of  faots,  Hate  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

W  e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Addreti,,,TBJi  Bdildbb.Loitdoh." 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertiseinente,  alBO  for  Special  Adver 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction 
"  c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wards)  or  under) .  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wordB)  .  0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8tampe  must  not  be  tent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
t  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o  clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  those  intended  for 
the  front  Page  should  be  In  by  the  same  hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

SPECIAL  -ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTI8B- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  mornings. 

Ths  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DEA WINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sen  t 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  ‘‘The  Builder  "  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherlne-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopee  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,  ninepence  each 

-  ’  I  By  post  (carefully  packed),  Is. 


HOWARD  &  SONS 

25,  26,  27,  BEBNERS  STREET,  W., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Deal  Dadoes,  from  la.  2d.  per  ft.  super. 

Oak  Dadoes  „  Is.  8d. 

Walnut  Dadoes  ,,  la.  lid.  , 

Oak,  1  inch  Parquet  Floors,  laid  and  polished,  from 
£7.  10s.  a  square. 

Solid  1-inch  Oak,  straight  boards,  laid  and  polished,  at 
£6.  18s.  a  square. 

Solid  i-inch  Oak  Parquet  for  covering  Deal  floors,  laid 
and  polished,  Irom  £6  a  square. 

Oak  Wood  Tapestry  Dadoes,  from  Is.  per  foot  super. 
Walnut  or  Mahogany,  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  super. 
Ditto  with  Heavy  Mouldings,  4d.  ft.  extra. 
Ditto,  ditto,  with  Carved  or  Painted  Panels,  prices 
according  to  sketches. 

Prices  given  for  all  Interior  Work,  Doors,  Architraves, 
Over-doors,  Chimney-pieces,  Stoves,  and  Hearths. 
Architects’  and  Surveyors'  attention  particularly  called  to 
the  above  Quotations  for 

BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES, 

HOWARD  &  SONS 

Tender  for  Contracts  for  any  Joiners’  work,  or  Ornamental 
Plaster.  Painting,  Plain  or  Decorative.  Wrought- Iron 
W ork.  Stained  Cathedral  Glass,  and  any  other  Interior 
Work. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  I  FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I  COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  |  STOKE  GROUND 

THE  BATH  STONE  PIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  :  Bath. 

DOULTINO  FREESTONE. 

The  stone  from  these  qaarriej 

THH  OHELYNOH  ‘ 

STONE. 


s  l  he  stone  from  these  qnamee 
\  is  known  as  the  “Weather 
5TN0H  J  Beds,”  and  is  of  a  very 

|e  1  crystalline  nature,  and  nn- 

/  doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
^  durable  stones  in  HnalanA 
THH  (  In  Of  tb 

BBAMBLEDITOH  5 

STONE.  (  SS357* 


durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
the  Chelynch  Stone, 
in  tertore,  and  more 
for  fine  moulded  work. 
Prioes,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  A  SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colouk 
of  thiB  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Qniok 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent :  Mr.  B.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Stairoases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear, 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  &  A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


>eyssel  a 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  QflSoe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.[ADVT. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  &  SON.  (Estab.  1841). 

20,  Parliament- street,  S.W. 

“  Quantity  Surveyors’  Diary  and  Tables.”  6d.  [Advt. 


MY 

MAHOGANY, 

WAINSCOT,  WALNUT,  TEAK, 

&0. 

EXTENSIVE  AND  VARIED  STOCK. 


WILLIAM  BLOORE, 

80  to  90,  BOND  STREET,  VAUXHALL,  and 
57  to  67,  SOUTH  LAMBETH  ROAD,  S.W 


HOBBS,  HART, 

Sc  CO,  LIMITED, 

PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS, 

For  all  Pzirposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  AND  PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 


PateDt  Clutch-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


°ffcee  &  Wai°'house :  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ;  Manufactories,  Wharnclife  Works,  Arlington-st-,  London,  N. 


